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LIFE OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 





§ 1. THE family from which I am derived is not 
an ignoble one, but hath descended all along from 
the priests; and as nobility among several people 
is of a different origin, so, with us, to be of the 
sacerdotal dignity, is an indication of the splen- 
dor of a family. Now, I am not only sprung 
from a sacerdotal family in gencral, but from the 
first of the twenty-four* courses; and as among 
us there is not only a considerable difference be- 
tween one family of each course and another, I 
am of the chief family of that first course also; 
nay, farther, by my mother I am of the royal 
blood; for the children of Asamoneus, from whom 
that family was derived, had both the office of the 
high priesthood, and the dignity of a king, for a 
long time together. I will accordingly set down 
my progenitors inorder. My grandfather's father 
was named Simon, with the addition of Psellus: 
he lived at the same time with that son of Simon 
the high priest, who, first of all the high priests, 
was named Hyrcanus. This Simon Psellus had 
nine sons, one of whom was Matthias, called 
Ephlias; he married the daughter of Jonathan 
the high priest, which Jonathan was the first of 
the sons of Asamoneus, who was high priest, and 
was the brother of Simon the high priest also. 
This Matthias had a son called Matthias Curtus, 
and that in the first year of the government of 
Hyrcanus; his son’s name was Joseph, born in 
ihe ninth year of the reign of Alexandra; his son 
Matthias was born in the tenth year of the reign 
of Archelaus; as was I born to Matthias on the 
first year of the reign of Caius Cæsar. I have 
three sons: Hyrcanus, the eldest, was born on 
the fourth year of the reignof Vespasian; as was 
Justus born on the seventh, and Agrippa on the 
ninth. Thus have I set down the genealogy of 
‘my family, as I have found it described ¢ in the 
public records, and so bid adieu to those who 
calumniate ee ie of a lower original. } 

2. Now my father Matthias was not only emi- 
nent on account of his nobility, but had a higher 
cummendation on account of his righteousness, 
and was in great reputation in Jerusalem, the 
greatest city we have. I was myself brought up 
with my brother, whose name was Matthias, for 
he was my own brother, by both father and mo- 


* We may hence correct the error of the Latin copy 
of the second book against Apion, sect. 7, & (for the 
Greek is there lost) which says there were then only 
four tribes or courses of the priests. instead of twenty- 
four.—Nor is this testimony to he disregarded, as if Jo- 
eephus there contradicted what he had affirmed here, 
because even the account there given, better agrees to 
twenty-four than to four courses, while he says that 
each of these courses contained above 5000 men, which 
multiplied by only four, will make not more than 20,000 
priests; whereas the number 120,000, as multiplied by 
24, seems much the most probable, they being about 
one-tenth of the whole people, even after the captivity. 
See Ezra ii. 36—39. Neh. vii.59—42. 1 Esd. v. 24, 25. 
with Ezra ii. 64. Neh. vii. 66. 1. Esd. v. 41. Nor will 
this common reading or notion of but four courses of 
priests, agtce with Josephus’s own farther assertion 
clsewhere. Antig. b. vii. ch. xiv. sect. 7. that David’s 
partition of the priests into twenty-four courses had 
continued to that day. 

tAn eminent example of the care of the Jews about 
ele acs Oo especially as tothe priests. Sce Cont. 
Ap. b.i. ch. 7. 

t When Josephus here says, that from sixteen to nine- 


ther; and I made mighty proficiency in the ui 

rovements of my learning, and appeared to 
hate both a great memory and understanding. 
Moreover, when I was a child, and about four- 
teen years of age, I was commended by all for 
the love T had to learning; on which account the 
high priests and principal men of the city came 
then frequently to me together, in order to know 
my opinion about the accurate understanding of 
points of the law. And when I was about six- 
teen years old, I had a mind to make trial of the 
severa] sects that were among us. These sects 
are three; the first is‘that of the Pharisees, the 
second that of the Sadducees, and the third that 
of the Essens, as we have frequently told you; 
for I thought that by this means I might choose 
the best, if I were once acquainted with them 
all; so I contented myself with hard fare, and 
underwent great diificulties, and went through 
them all. Nor did I content myself with these 
trials only; but when I was informed that one 
whose name was Banus, lived in the desert, who 
used no other clothing than grew upon trees, and 
had no other food than what grew of its own ac- 
cord, and bathed himself in cold water frequent- 
ly, both by night and by day, in order to preserve 
his chastity, I imitated him in those things, and 
continued with him forthree years.{ So when I 
had accomplished my desires, I returned back to 
the city, being now nineteen years old, and began 
to conduct myself according to the rules of the 
sect of the Pharisees, which is of kin to the sect 
of the Stoics, as the Greeks call them. 

3. But when I was in the twenty-sixth year of 
my age, it happened that I took a voyage to 
Rome, and this on the occasion which I shall 
now describe. At the time when Felix was pro- 
curator of Judea, there were certain priests of 
my acquaintance, and very excellent persons 
they were whom on a small and trifling occa- 
sion he had put into bonds, and sent to Rome to 
plead their cause before Cesar. These I was 
desirous to procure deliverance for, and that es- 
pecially because I was informed that they were 
not unmindful of piety towards God even under 
their afflictions, but supported themselves with 
figs and nuts. § Acr I came to Rome 


teen, or for three years, he made trial of the three 
Jewish sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducces, and the Es- 
sens, and yet says presently, in all our copies, that he 
stayed lesides with one particular ascetic, called Banns, 
map xurw, With Aim, and this still before he was ninc- 
teen, there is little room left for his trial of three other 
sects I suppose, therefore, that for sp xurw, with him, 
the old reading might he zzp xuross with them, which 
is a very small cmendation, and takes away the dificul- 
ty before us. Nor is Dr. Iudsow’s conjecture, hinted at 
by Mr. Hat in his preface to the doctor's edition of Jo- 
sephus, at all improbable, that this Banus, by this hts 
description, might well he a follower of John the Bap- 
tist, and "hat from him Josephus might easily imbibe 
such notions, as afterward prepared him to have a fa- 
vorable opinion about Jesus Christ himself, who was 
attested to by John the Baptist. 

§ We may note here, that religious men among tho 
Jews, or at least those that were priests were sometimes 
nscctics also, and, like Danicl and his companions in 
Babylon, Dan. i. S—16. ate no tlesh, but figs and nuts, 
&c. only. This was like the Zsposayex, or austere 
diets, of the Christian ascetics in Passion week. Con- 
stit. v. 18. 

Ae 
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though it were through a great number of ha- 
gards by sea; for, as our ship was drowned in 
the Adriatic sea, we that were in it, beiag about 
six hundred ia number, * swam for our lives al 
che night; when, upon the first appearance of the 
day, and upon our sight of a ate of Cyrene, I 
and some others, eighty in all, by God’s provi- 
dence prevented the rest, and were taken up tato 
the other ship. And when I had thus escaped, 
and was come to Dicearchia, which the Italians 
cali Puteoli, I became acquainted with Aliturius, 
an actor of plays, and much beloved by Nero, 
but a Jew by birth; through his interest became 
known to Poppea, Cesar’s wife, and took care as 
soon as possible to entreat her to procure, that 
the priests might be set at liberty. And when, 
besides this favor, I had iced miy presents 
from Poppea, I returned home again. 

4. Rnd now I perceived innovations were al- 
ready begun, aad that there were a great many 
very wuch elevated, in hopes of a revolt from the 
Romans. I therefore endeavored to put a stop 
to these tumultuous persons, and persuaded them 
to change their ma and laid before their eyes 
against whom it was that they were goiag to fight, 
and told them that they were inferior to the Ro- 
mans not only in martial skill, but also in good 
fortune; and desired them not rashly, and after 
the most foolish manner, to bring on the dangers 
of the most terrible mischiefs upon theireountry, 
upon their families, and upon themselves. And 
this I said with vehement exhortation, because I 
foresaw that the end of such a war would be most 
unfortunate to us. But I could not persuade 
them, for the madness of desperate men was 
quite too hard for me. 

5. I was then afraid, lest by inculcating these 
things so often, I should incur their hatred and 
their suspicions, as if I were of our enemies’ par- 
ty, and should run into the danger of being seized 
by them, and slain; since they were already 
Sage ot of Antonia, which was the citadel; so 

retired into theinner court of thetemple. Yet 
did I go outof the temple again, after Manahem 
and the principal of the band of robbers were 
put to death, when I abode among the high 
priests and the chief of the Pharisees. But no 
small fear seized upon us when we saw the peo- 
ple in arms, while we ourselves knew not what 
we should do, and were not able to restrain their 
seditions. Ylowever, as the danger was directly 
upon us, we pretended that we were of the same 
opinion with them, but only advised them to be 
quiet for the present, and to let the enemy go 
away, still hoping that Gessius [Florus] would 
not be long ere he came, and that with great for- 
ces and so put anend to these seditious proceed- 
ings. 

6. But, upon his coming and fighting, he was 
beaten, and a great many of those that were 
with him fell. And this disgrace pou Gessius 
with Cestius] received, became the ealamity of 
our whole nation; for those that were fond of the 
war were so far elevated with this success, that 
they had hopes of finally conquering the Ro- 
mans. Of which war another occasion was min- 
istered, which was this: Those that dwelt in 
the neighboring cities of Syria seized upon such 
Jews as dwelt among them, with their wives 
and children, and slew them, when they had not 
the least vecasion of complaint against them: 
for they did neither attempt any innovation or 
revolt trom the Romans, nor had they given any 
marks of hatred or treacherous design towards 


*Tt hath been thought the number of Paul and his 
eampanions on ship board, Acts. xxvii. 38 which are 
%76 in our copies, are too many; whereas we find here 
that Josephus and his companions, a very few years af- 
ter the other, were ahout 600. 

t See of the War, h. ii. ch. xviii. sect. 3. 

t The Jews might collect this unlawfieness of fight- 
ing against their brethren from that law of Moses, Lev. 
tis. 16. “Thou shalt not stand against the hiood of thy 


the Syrians. But what was done by the inhabi- 
tants of Scythopolis was the most impious and 
highly criminal of all; ¢ for, when the Jews, their 
enemies, Came upon them from without, they 
forced the Jews that were among them to bear 
arms against their own countrymen, which it is 
unlawful for us to do: i and Ehren by their assist- 
ance they had joined battle with those that at- 
tacked them, and had beaten them, after that 
victory they forgot the assurances they had given 
these their fellow-citizens and confederates, and 
slew them all, being in number many ten thou- 
sands (13,000.] The like miseries were under- 
gone by those Jews that were the inhabitants of 
yamascus. But we have given a more accurate 
aecount of these things in the books of the Jew- 
ish war. I only mention them now, because I 
would demonstrate to my readers, that the Jews 
war with the Romans was not voluntary, but 
that, for the main, they were forced by necessity 
to enter into it. 

7. So when Gessius had been beaten, as we 
have said already, the principal men of Jcrusa- 
lem, seeing that the robbers and innovators had 
arms in great plenty, and fearing lest they, while 
they were unprovided with arms, should be in 
subjection to their enemies, which also came to 
be the case afterward; and, being informed that 
all Galilee had not yet revolted from the Romans, 
but that some part of it was still quiet, they sent 
me and two others of the priests, who were me2 
of excellent characters, Joazar and Judas, in or- 
der to persuade the ill men there to lay down their 
arms, and to teach them this lesson, that it were 
better to have those arms reserved for the most 
courageous men that the nation had, (than to be 
kept there ;] for that it had been resolved, that 
those our best men should always have their arms 
howe against futurity, but still so, that they 
should wait to see what the Romans would do. 

8. When I had therefore received these in- 
structions, I came into Galilee, and found the 
people of Sepphoris in no small agony about their 
country, by reason that the Galileans had resol- 
ved to plunder it, on account of the friendship 
they had with the Romans, and because they 
Hale iven their right hand, and made a league 
with Cestius Gallus, the president of Syria.— 
But I delivered them all out of the fear they 
were in, and persuaded the multitude to deal 
kindly with them, and permitted them to send to 
those that were their own hostages with Gessius 
to Dora, which is a city of Phenicia, as often as 
they pleased; though I still found the inhabitants 
of Tiberias ready to take arms, and that on the 
occasion following: 

9. There were three factions in thiscity. The 
first was composed of men of worth and gravity; 
of these Julius Capellus was the head. Now he, 
as well as all his companions, Herod the son of 
Miarus, and Herod the son of Gamalus, and Comp- 
sus the son of Compsus, (for as to Compsus’ kro- 
ther Crispus, who had once been governor of the 
city under the great king, § (Agrippa, ] he was be- 
yond Jordan in his own possessions;) all these 
persons before named gave their advice, that the 
city should then continue in their allegiance to 
the Romans, and to the king. But Pistus, who 
was guided by his son Justus, did not acquiesce 
in that resolution; otherwise he was himself na- 
turally of a good and virtuous character. But the 
second faction was composed of the most ignoble 
persons, and was determined for war. But as 
for Justus, the son of Pistus, who was the head 


neighbor;”’ and that, ver. 17. “ Thou shalt not avenge, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people; 
but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” as well as 
from many other pluces in the Pentateuch and Pro- 

hets, See Antiq. b. viii. ch. viii. sect. 3. 

$ That this Herod Agrippa, the father, was of old call- 
eda Great King ss here, appears by his coins stili re 
maining; to which Havercamp refers us. 
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of the third faction, although he pretended to be 
doubtful about going to war, yet was he really 
desirous of innovation, as supposing that he should 

ain power to himself by the change of affairs. 
He therefore came into the midst of them, and 
endeavored to inform the multitude, That * the 
“city of Tiberias had ever been a city of Gali- 
“lee, and that in the days of Herod the tetrarch, 
“« who had built it, it had obtained the principal 
“place, and that he had ordered that the city 
se ppl ris should be subordinate to the city 
‘Tiberias; that they had not lost this pre-em1- 
“ nence even under Agrippa the father, but had 
“ retained it, until Felix was procurator of Judea. 
“But he told them, that now they had been so 
“unfortunate as to be made a present by Nero 
“to Agrippa junior; and that upon Sepphoris’ 
« submission of itself to the Romans, that was 
“ become the capital city of Galilee, and that the 
“royal treasury and the archives were now re- 
-moved from them.” When he had spoken 
these things, and a great many more against 
Agrippa, in order to provoke the people to a re- 
volt, he added, That “ this was the time for them 
“to take arms, and join with the Galileans as 
“ their confederates, (whom they might com- 
“mand, and who would now willingly assist 
“them, out of the hatred they bare to the peo- 
“ple of Sepphoris, because they preserved their 
“ fidelity to the Romans,) and to gather a great 
“ number of forces in order to punish them.”— 
And, as he said this, he exhorted the niultitude 
A go to war;] for his abilities lay in making 
arangues to the people, and in being too hardin 
his speeches for such as opposed him, though 
they advised what was more to their advantage, 
and thus by his craftiness and his fallacies, for 
he was not unskilful inthe learning of the Greeks, 
and in dependence on that skill it was, that he 
undertook to write a history of these affairs, as 
aiming by this way of haranguning to disguise 
the truth. But as to this man, and how ill were 
his character and conduct in life, and how he 
and his brother were, in a great measure, the au- 
thors of our destruction, F shall give the reader 
an account in the progress of my narration. So 
when Justus had, by his persuasions, prevailed 
with the citizens of Tiberias to take arms, nay, 
and had forced a great many so to do against 
their will, he went out, and set the villages that 
belonged to Gadara and Hippos on fire; which 
villages were situated on the borders of Tiberias, 
and of the region of Scythopolis. 

10. And this was the state Tiberias was now 
in. But as for Gischala, its affairs were thus: 
When John, the son of Levi, saw some of his 
citizens much elevated upon their revolt from 
the Romans, he labored to restrain them, and 
entreated them that they would keep their alle- 
giance to them. But he could not gain his pur- 
pose, although he did his endeavors to the ut- 
most; for the neighboring people of Gadara, 
Gabara, and Sogana, with the Tyrians, got to- 
gether a great army, and fell upon Gischala, and 
took Gischala by force, and set it on fire; and 
when they had entirely demolished it, they re- 
turned home. Upon which John was so enraged, 
that he armed all his men, and joined battle with 
the people forementioned, and rebuilt Gischala 
after a manner better thaa before, and fortified 
it with walls for its future security. 

11. But Gamala persevered in its alleriance to 
the Romans, for the reason following: Philip the 
son of Jacimus, who was their governor under 
king Agrippa, had been unexpectedly preserved 
when the royal palace at Jerusalem ie been 
besieged; but as he fled away, had fallen into 
another danger, and that was, of being killed by 
Manahem, and the robbers that were with him; 
but certain Babylonians, who were of his kin- 
dred, and were then in Jernsalem, hindered the 
robbers from executing their design. So Philip 
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staid there four days, and fled away on the fifth, 
having disguised himself with fictitious hair, that 
he might not be discovered; and when he was 
come to one of the villages to him belonging, 
but one that was situated at the borders of the 
citadel of Gamala, be sent to some of those that 
were under him, and commanded them to come 
to him. But God himself hindered that his in- 
tention, and this for his own advantage also; for 
had it not so happened, he had certainly perish- 
ed. Fora fever em seized upon him imme- 
diately, he wrote to Agrippa and Bernice, and 
gave them to one of his freed men to carry them 
to Varus, who at this time was procurator of th2 
kingdom, which the king and his sister had jin- 
trusted him withal, while they were gone to Be- 
rytus with an intention of meeting Gessius.— 
When Varus had received these letters of Philip, 
and had learned that he was preserved, he was 
very uneasy at it, as supposing that he should 
appear useless to the king and his sister, now 
Philip was come. He therefore produced the 
carrier of the letters before the multitude, and 
accused him of forging the same; and said, that 
he spake falsely, when he related that Philip was 
at Jerusalem, fighting among the Jews against 
the Romans. So he slew him. And when the 
freed man of Philip did not return again, Philip 
was doubtful what should be the occasion of his 
stay, and sent a second messenger with letters, 
that he might, upon his return, inform him what 
had befallen the other that had been sent before, 
and why he tarried so long. Varus accused this 
messenger also, when he came, of telling a false- 
hood, and slew him. For he was puffed up by 
the Syrians that were at Cesarea, and had great 
expectations; for they said that Agrippa would 
be slain by the Romans for the crimes which the 
Jews had committed, and that he should himself 
take the government, as derived from their king: 
for Varus was, by the confession of all, of the 
royal family, as being a descendant of Sohemus, 
who had enjoyed a tetrarchy abont Libanus; for 
which reason it was that he was puffed up, and 
kept the letters to himself. He contrived, also, 
that the king should not meet with those wri- 
tings, by guarding all the passes, lest any one 
should escape, and inform the king what had 
been done. He moreover slew many of the 
Jews, in order to gratify the Syrians of Cesarea. 
He had a mind also to join with the Trachonites 
in Batanea, and to take up arms and make an as- 
sault upon the Babylonian Jews that were at Ec- 
batana; for that was the name they went by.— 
He therefore called to him twelve of the Jews 
of Cesarea of the best character, and ordered 
them to go to Ecbatana, and inform their coun- 
trymen who dwelt there, that Varus hath heard, 
that “you intend to march against the king; but, 
“not believing that report, he hath sent us to 
“ persuade you to lay down your arms, and that 
« this compliance will be a sign that he did well 
“not to give credit to those that raised the re- 
“ port concerning you.” He also enjoined them 
to send seyenty of their principal men to makea 
defence for them as to the accusatiow laid against 
them. So when the twelve messengers came to 
their countrymen at Ecbatana, and found that 
they had no designs of innovation at all, they 
persuaded them to send the seventy men also; 
who not at all suspecting what would come, sent 
them accordingly. So these seventy* went down 
to Cesarea, together with the twelve ambassa- 
dors, where Varns met them with the king’s for- 
ces, and slew them all, together with the [twelve] 
ambassadors, and made anexpedition against the 
Jews of Ecbatana. But there was one of the 
seventy who escaped, and made haste to inform 
the Jews of their coming; upon which they took 


+ The famous Jewish numbers of Twelve and Seven- 
ty are here remarkable. 
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their arms with their wives and children, and 
retired to the citadel at Gamala, leaving their 
own villages full of all sorts of good things, and 
having many ten thousands of cattle therein.— 
When Philip was informed of these things, he 
also came to the citadel of Gamala; and when he 
was come, the multitude cried aloud, and desired 
bim to resume the government, and to make an 
expedition against Varus, and the Syrians of Ce- 
sarea; for it was reported that they had slain the 
king. But Philip restrained their zeal, and put 
them jn mind of the benefits the king had be- 
stowed upon them; and told them how powerful 
the Romans were, and said it was not for their 
advantage to make war with them; and at length 
he prevailed with them. But now, when the 
kirg was acquainted with Varus's design, which 
was to cut off the Jews of Cesarea, being many 
ten thousands with their wives and children, and 
all in one day, he called to him Mquiculus Modius, 
and sent him to be Varus's successor, as we have 
elsewhere related. But still Philip kept posses- 
sion of the citadel of Gamala, and of the country 
adjoining to it, which thereby continued in their 
ai S to the Romans. 

12. Now, as soon as I was come into Galilee, 
and had learned this state of things by the infor- 
mation of such as told me of them, I wrote to 
the Sanhedrim, at Jerusalem about them, and 
required their direction what I should do. Their 
direction was, that I should continue there, and 
that. if my fellow-legates were willing, I should 
join with them in the care of Galilee. But those 
my feljow-legates, having gotten great riches 
from those tithes which as priests were their 
dues, end were given to them, determined to re- 
turn tc their own country. Yet when I desired 
them to stay so long, that we might first settle 
the reolic affairs, they complied with me. Sol 
remeved, together with them, from the city of 
Seppnoris, and came toa certain village called 
Bethmaus, four furlongs distant from Tiberias; 
and thence I sent messengers to the senate of 
Tiberias, and desired that the principal men of 
the city would come to me; aad when they were 
come, Justus himself being also with them, I told 
them, that I was sent to them by the people of 
Jerusalem as a legate, together with these other 
priests, in order to persuade them to demolish 
that house which Ilerod the tetrarch had built 
there, and which had the figures of living crea- 
tures in it, although our laws had forbidden us 
to make any such figures; and I desired, that 
they would give us leave to do so immediately. 
But for a good while Capellus and the principal 
men belonging to the city would not give us 
leave, but were at length entirely overcome by 
us, and were induced to be of our opinion. So 
Jesus the son of Sapphias, one of those whom 
we have already mentioned as the leader of a 
seditious tumult of mariners and poor people, 
prevented us, and took with him certain Galile. 
ans, and set the entire palace on fire, and thought 
he should get a great deal of money thereby; 
because he saw some of the roofs gilt with gold. 
They also plyndered a great deal of the furniture, 
which was done without our approbation; for, 
after we had discoursed Capcllus and the princi- 
-pal men of the city, we departed from Bethmaus, 
and went into the Upper Galilee But Jesus and 
his party slew all he Grecks that were inhabi- 
tants of Tiberias, and as many others as were 
their enemies before the war began. 

13. When I understood this state of things, I 
was greatly ie ee and went down to Tibe- 
rias, and took nll the care I could of the royal 
furniture, to recover all that could be recovered 
from such as had plundered it. They consisted 
of candlesticks made of Corinthian brass; and 
of royal tables, and of a great quantity of un- 
coined silver; and J resolved to preserve what- 
socver came tomy hand for the king. So I sent 








for ten of the principal men of the senate, and 
for Capellus the son of Antyllus, and committed 
the furniture to them, with this charge, thatthe 
should part with it to nobody else but to myself. 
From thence I and my fellow-legates went to 
Gischala to John, as desirous to know his inten- 
ticns, and soon saw that he was for innovations, 
and had a mind to the principality; for he desi- 
red me to give him authority to carry off th,t 
corn which belonged to Cæsar, and lay in tne 
villages of Upper Galilee; and he pretended 
that he would expend what it came to in build- 
ing the walls of his own city. But when I per- 
ceived what he endeavored at, and what he had 
in his mind, I said F would not permit him so to 
do; for that I thought either to keep it for the 
Romans, or for myself, now f was intrusted with 
the public affairs there by the people of Jerusa- 
lem. But when he was not able to prevail with 
me, he betook himself to my felloweleeatall for 
they had no sagacity in providing for futurity, 
and ere very ready to take bribes. So he cor- 
rupted them with money, to decree that all that 
corn which was within his province should be 
delivered to him; while I, who was but one, was 
outyoted by two, and held my tongue. Then 
did John introduce another cunning contrivance 
of his; for he said, that those Jews who inhabit- 
ed Cesarea Philippi, and were shut up by the or- 
der of the king’s fea there, had sent to him to 
desire him, that, since they had no oil that was 
pure for their use, he would provide a sufficient 
uantity of such oil for them, lest they should be 
orced to make use of oil that came from the 
Greeks, and thercby transgress their own laws. 
Now this was said by John, not out of his regard 
to religion, but out of his most flagrant ‘desire 
of gain; for he knew that two sextaries were 
sold with them of Cesarea for one drachma, but 
that at Gischala fourscore sextaries were sold 
for four drachma. So he gave order, that all 
the oi! which was there should be carried away, 
as having my permission for so doing; which 
yet I did not grant him voluntarily, but only out 
of fear of the multitude, since, if I had forbid- 
den him, I should have been stoned by them.— 
When I had thercfore permitted this to be done 
by John, he gained vast sums of money by this 
his knavery. 

14. But when I had dismissed my fellow-le- 
gates, and sent them back to Jerusalem, I took 
care to have arms provided, and the cities forti- 
fied. And, when } had sent for the most hardy 
among the robbers, I saw that it was not In my 
power to take their arms from them, but I per- 
suaded the multitude to allow them money as 
pay, and told them it was better for them to give 
them a little wittingly, rather than to [be forced 
to] overlook them when they plundered their 
goods from them. And when I had obliged them 
to take an oath not to come into that couatry, 
unless they were invited to come, or else when 
they had not their pay given them, I dismissed 
them, and charged then neither to mnke an ex- 
pedition against the Romans, nor against those 
their neighbors that lay round about them; for 
my first care was to keep Galilee in peace. So 
I was willing to have the principal of the Gali- 
leans, in all seventy, as hostages for their fidel- 
ity, but still under the notion of fricndship. 
Accordingly, I made them my friends and com- 
panions as I journeyed, and set them to judge 
causes: and with their approbation it was that I 
gave my sentences, while I endeavored not to 
inistake what justice required, and to keep my 
hands clear of all bribery in those determima- 
tions. 

15. I was now about the thirtieth year of my 
age; in which time of life it isa hard thing for 
any one to escape the calumnies of the envious, 
although he restrain himself from fulfilling an 
unlawful desires, especially where a person Is 
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a great authority. Yet did I preserve every 

man free from injuries; and as to what pre- 
pats were offered me, I des ised them, as not 
panding in need of them. Nor indeed would I 
ake those tithes which were due to me as a 
priest, from those that ope them. Yet do I 
confess, that I took part of the spoils of those 
Syrians which inhabited the cities that adjoined 
to us, when I had conquered them, and that I 
sent them to my kindred at Jerusalem; although, 
when I twice took Sepphoris by force, and Tibe- 
rias four times, and ieee once, and when I 
had subdued and taken John, who often laid 
treacherous snares for me, I did not punish [with 
death] either him or any of the people forena- 
med, as the progress of this discourse will show. 
And on this account, I suppose, it was that God,* 
who is never unacquainted with these that do as 
they ought to do, delivered me still out of the 
hands of these my enemies, and afterward pre- 
served me when I fell into those many dangers 
which I shall relate hereafter. 

16. Now the multitude of the Galileans had 
that great kindness for me, and fidelity to me, 
that when their cities were taken by force, and 
their wives and children carried into slavery, 
they did not so deeply lament for their own cala- 
mities, as they were solicitous for my preserva- 
tion. But when John saw this, he envied me, 
and wrote to me, desiring that I would give him 
leave to come down, and make use of the hot 
baths of Tiberias for the recovery of the health 
of his body. eee I did not hinder him, 
as having no suspicion of any wicked designs of 
his; and I wrote to those to whom I had com- 
mitted the administration of the affairs of Tibe- 
rias by name, that they should provide a lodging 
for John, and for such as should come with him; 
and should procure what necessaries soever he 
should stand in need of. Now at this time my 
abode was in a city of Galilee, which is named 
Cana. 

17. But when John was come to the city of 
Tiberias, he persuaded the men to revolt from 
their fidelity to me, and to adhere to him; and 
many of them gladly received that invitation of 
his, as ever fond of innovations, and by nature 
disposed to changes, and delighting in seditions: 
but they were chiefly Justus and his father Pis- 
tus, that were earnest for their revolt from me, 
and their adherence to John. But I came upon 
them, and prevented them; for a messenger had 
come to me from Silas whom I had made gover- 
nor of Tiberias, as I have said already, and had 
told me of the incliaations of the people of Ti- 
berias, and advised me to make haste thither; 
for that, if I made any delay, the city would come 
under another's jurisdiction. Upon the receipt 
of this letter of Silas, I took two hundred men 
along with me, and travelled all night, having 
sent before a messenger to let the people of Ti- 
berias know that I was coming to them. When 
I came near to the city which was early in the 
morning, the multitude came out to meet me; 
and John came with them, and saluted me, but 
in a most disturbed manner, as being afraid that 
my coming was to call him to an account for 
what I was now sensible he was doing. So he 
in great haste went to his lodging. But when I 
was inthe open place of the city, having dismiss- 
ed the guards I had about me, excepting one, 
and ten armed men that were with him, I at- 
tempted to make a speech to the multitude of 
the people of Tiberias; and standing on a cer- 
tain elevated place, I entreated them not to be 
so hasty in their revolt; for that such a change 
in their behavior wou.d be to their reproach, 


* Our Josephus shows, both here and every where, 
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and that they would then justly be suspected by 
those that should be their governors herk Net, 
as if they were not likely to be faithful to them 
neither. 

18. But, before I had spoken all I designed, I 
heard one of my own domestics bidding me come 
down; for that it was not a proper time to take 
care of retaining the good will of the people of 
Tiberias, but to provide for my own safety, and 
escape my enemies there; for John had chosen 
the most trusty of those armed men that were 
about him, out of those thousand that he had 
with him, and had given them orders, when he 
sent them, to kill me, having learned that I was 
alone excepting some of my domestics. So those 
that were sent came as they were ordered; and 
they had executed what they came about, had I 
not leaped down from the elevation I stood on. 
and with one of my guards, whose name was 
James, been carried [out of the crowd} upon the 
back of one Herod of Tiberias, and guided by 
him down to the lake, where I seized a ship and 
got into it, and escaped my enemies unexpect- 
edly, and came to Tarichez. 

19. Now as soon as the inhabitants of that city 
understood the perfidiousness of the people of 
Tiberias, they were greatly provok dai them. 
So they snatched np their arms, and desired me 
to be their leader against them; for they said 
they would avenge their commander’s cause 
apon them.. They also carried the report of 
what had been done to me to all the Galileans, 
and eagerly endeavored to irritate them against 
the pea of Tiberias, and desired that vast 
numbers of them would get together, and come 
to them, that they might act in concert with 
their commander what should be determined as 
fit to be done. Accordingly the Galileans came 
to me in great numbers from all parts with their 
weapons, and besought me to assault Tiberias, 
to take it by force, and to demolish it, till it lay 
even with the ground, and then to make slaves 
of its inhabitants, with their wives and chil- 
dren. Those that were Josephus's friends also, 
and had escaped out of Tiberias, gave him the 
same advice. But I did not comply with them, 
thinking it a terrible thing to begin a civil war 
among them; for I thought, that this contention 
ought not to proceed farther than words; nay, I 
told them that it was not for their own advantage 
to do what they would have me to do, while fe 
Romans expected no other than that we shonld 
destroy one another by our mutual seditions.— 
And by saying this I put a stop to the anger of 
the Galileans. 

20. But now John was afraid for himself, since 
his treachery had proved unsuccessful. So he 
took the armed men that were about him, and 
removed from Tiberias to Gischala, and wrote to 
me to apologize for himself concerning what 
had been done, as if it had been done without 
his approbation, and desired me to have no sus- 

icion of him to his disadvantage. He also ad- 

ed oaths and certain horrible curses upon him- 
self, and niod he should be thereby believed 
in the points he wrote about to me. 

21. But now another great number of the Ga- 
lileans came together again with their weapons, 
as knowing the man, how wicked and how sadly 
perjured he was, and desired me to lead them 
against him, and promised me that they would 
utterly destroy both him and Gischala. Here- 
upon I professed that I was obliged ¢o them for 
their readiness to serve me, and that I would 
more than requite their good-will to me. How- 
ever, I entreated them to restrain themselves, 
and begged of them to give me leave to do what 


and preservations, in times of danger, to God's bles- 
sing him, and taking care of him, and this on account 
of his acts of piety, justice, humanity, and charity to 
the Jews his brethren. 
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I intended, which was to put an end to these 
troubles without bloodshed; and when I had pre- 
vailed with the multitude of the Galileans to let 
me do so, I came to Sepphoris. 

22. But the inhabitants of this city, having de- 
termined to continue in their allegiance to the 
Romans, were afraid of my coming to them, and 
tried, by putting me upon another action to divert 
me, that they might be freed from the terror they 
were in. Accordingly they sent to Jesus, the 
captain of those robbers, who were in the con- 
fines of Ptolemais, and promised to give him a 

reat deal of money, if he would come with those 

forces he had with him, which were in number 
eight hundred, and fight with us. Accordingly 
he complied with what they desired, upon the 
promises they had made him, and was desirous 
to fall upon us when we were unprepared for 
him, and knew nothing of his coming beforehand. 
So he sent to me, and desired that I would give 
him leave to come and salute me. When I had 
peen him that leave, which I did without the 
east knowledge of his treacherous intentions 
beforehand, he took his band of robbers, and 
made haste to come to me. Yet did not this his 
knavery succeed well at last; for, as he was 
already nearly approaching, one of those with 
him deserted him, and came to me, and told me 
what he had undertaken to do. When I was 
informed of this, I went into the market-place, 
and pretended to know nothing of his treacherous 
purpose. I took with me many Galileans that 
were armed, as also some of those of Tiberias: 
aud, when I had given orders that all the roads 
should be carefully guarded, I charged the keep- 
ers of the gates to give admittance to none but 
to Jesus, when he came with the principal of his 
men, and to exclude the rest; and in case they 
aimed to force themselves ia, to use stripes [in 
order to repel them.] Accordingly, those that 
had received such a charge did as they were 
bidden, and Jesus came in with a few others; 
and when [had ordered him to throw down kis 
arms immediately, and told him, that if he «*fu- 
sed so to do, he was a dead man, he, sreing 
armed men standing all round about hisa, was 
terrified and compliea, and as for those of his 
followers that were exciuded, when they were 
informed that he was seized, they ran away. I 
then called Jesus to me by himself, and told him, 
that“ I was not a stranger to that treacherous 
desiga he had against me, nor was I ignorant by 
whom he was sent for; that, however, I would 
forgive what he had done already, if he would 
repent of it, and be faithful to me hereafter.”"— 
And thus upon his promise to do all that } desi- 
red, I lct him go, and gave him leave to get those 
whom he had formerly had with him together 
again. But I threatened the inhabitants of Sep- 
phoris, that, if they would not leave off their 
ungrateful treatment of mc, I would punish them 
sufficiently. 

23. At this time it was that two great men, 
who were under the jurisdiction of the king, 
[Agrippa,] came to me ont of the region of Tra- 
chonitis, bringing their horses and their arms, 
and carrying with them their money also; and 
when the Jews would force them to be circum- 
cised, if they would stay nmong them, I would 
not permit them to have any force put upon them, 
but said to them,* Every one ought to worship 
God according to his own inclinations, and not to 
be constrained by force; and that these men, 
who had fled to us for protection, ought not to be 
so treated as to repent of their coming hither.” 
And when I had pacified the multitude, E pro- 
vided for the men that were come to us whutso- 


"æ Josephus's opinion is here well worth noting, that 
every one is to be permitted to worship God according 
to his own conscience, and ls not to be coinpelled tn 
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ever it was they wanted, according to their usu! 
way of living, and that in great plenty also. 

24. Now king Agrippa sent an army to mak 
theniselves masters of the citadel of Gamal 
and over it Equiculus Modius; but the forces tha 
were sent were not enough to encompass the 
citadel quite round, but Jay before it in the open 
places and besieged it. But when Ebutius the 
decurion, who was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the great plain, heard that I was at Si- 
mooias, a village situated in the confines of Gali- 
lee, and was distant from him sixty furlongs, he 
took a hundred horsemen that were with him by 
night, and a certain number of footmen, about 
two hundred, and brought the inhabitants of the 
city Gibea along with him as auxiliaries, and 
marched in the night, and came to the village 
where I abode. Upon this, I pitched my camp 
over against him, which had a great number of 
forces in it; but Ebntius tried to draw us down 
into the plain, as greatly depending on his horse- 
men; but we would not come down: for when | 
was satisfied of the advantage that his horse 
would have if we came down into the plain, while 
we were all footmen, I resolved to join battle with 
the enemy where I was. Now Ebutius and his 
party made a courageous opposition for some 
time; but when he saw that his horse were use- 
less to him in that place, he retired back to the 
city Gibea, having lost three of his men in the 
fight. So I followed him directly with two thou- 
sand armed men; and when I wasat the city Be- 
sara, that lay in the confines of Ptolemais, but 
twenty furlongs from Gibea where Ebutius abode, 
I placed my armed men on the outside of the vil- 
lage, and gave orders that they should guard the 

asses with great care, that the enemy might not 
Fidei us, until we should have carried off the 
corn, a great quantity of which lay there: it 
belonged to Bernice the queen, and had been 

athered together out of the neighboring vil- 
ages into Besara; so I loaded my camels and 
asses, a great number of which I had brought 
along with me, and sent the corn into Galilee. 
When I had done this, I offered Ebutius battle; 
but when he would not accept of the offer, for 
he was terrified at our readiness and courage, 
I altered my route, and marched towards Neo- 
politanus, because I had heard that the countr 
about Tibcrias was laid waste by him. This 
Neopolitanus was captain of a troop of horse, 
and had the custody of Scythopolis intrusted to 
his care by the enemy; and when I had hindered 
him from doing any turther mischief to Tiberias, 
I set myself to make provision for the affairs ot 
Galilee. 

25. But when John, the son of Levi, who, as 
we before told you, abode at Gisclinla, was in- 
formed how all things had succeeded to my mind, 
and that I was much in favor with those that 
were under me; as also that the enemy were 
greatly afraid of me, he was not leased with it, 
as thinking my prosperity tended to his ruin.— 
So he took up a bitter envy and enmity against 
me; and hoping, that if he could inflame those 
that were under me to hate me, he should put an 
end to the prosperity I was in, he tried to per 
snade the inhabitants of Tiberias and of Sep- 
phoris, (and for those of Gabara he arg they 
would be also ofthe snme mind with the others,) 
which were the greatest cities of Galilee, to re- 
volt from their subjection to me, and to be of his 
party; and told efron that he would command 
them better than I did. As for the people of 
Sepphoris, who belonged to neither of us, be- 
canse they had chosen to be in subjection to the 
Romans, they did not comply with his proposal, 


contrary, that the rest of the Jews were still for oblig- 
ing all those who married Jews to be cireumcised, and 
became Jews, and were ready to destroy all that would 
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and for those of Tiberias, they did not indeed so 
far comply as to make a revolt from under me, 
but they agreed to be his friends, while the in- 
habitants of Gabara did go over to John; and it 
was Simon that persuaded them so to do; one 
who was both the principal man in the city, anda 
particular friend and companion of John. Itis 
true, these did not openly own the making a re- 
volt, because they were in great fear of the Gali- 
leans, and had frequent experience of the good 
will they bore to me; yet did they privately 
watch for a proper opportunity to lay snares for 
me; and mee thereby came into the greatest 
danger, on the occasion following: 

26. There were some bold young men of the 
village Dabaritta, who observed that the wife of 
Ptolemy, the king's procurator, was to make a 
progress over the great plain with a mighty at- 
tendance, and with some horsemen that followed, 
as a guard to them, and this out of a country 
that was subject to the king and queen, into the 
jurisdiction of the Romans; and fell upon them 
on the sudden, and obliged the wife of Ptolemy 
to fly away, and plundered all the carriages. 
They also came to me to Tarichez, with four 
mules’ loading of garments, and other furniture; 
and the weight of the silver they brought was 
pot small, ee there were five hundred pieces of 
gold also. Now I had a mind to preserve these 
spoils for Ptolemy, who was my countryman; 
and it is prohibited us by our laws even to spoil 
our enemtes:* so I said to those that brought 
those spoils, that they ought to be kept in order 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem with them, 
when they came to be sold. But the young inea 
took it very ill that they did not receive a part 
of these spoils for themselves, as they expected 
to have done; so they went among the ees, 
in the neighborhood of Tiberias, and told the 
ea that I was going to betray their country 
to the Romans, and that | used deceitful language 
to them, when I said, that what had been thus 
gotten by rapine should be kept for the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of the city of Jerusalem; although 
I had resolved to restore these spoils again to 
their former owner. And indeed they were here- 
in not mistaken as to my intentions; for when I 
nad gotten clear of them, I sent for two of the 
ee men, Dassion, and Janneus the son of 

evi, persons that were among the chief friends 
of the king, and commanded them to take the fur- 
niture that had been plundered, and to send it to 
him; and I threatened that I would order them to 
be put to death by way Oceans, if they dis- 
covered this my command to any other person. 

27. Now when all Galilee was filled with this ru- 
mor, that their country was about to be betrayed 
by me to the Romans, and when all men were 
exasperated against. nie, and ready to bring me 
to punishment, the inhabitants of Tarichee did 
also themselves suppose that what the youn 
men said was true, and persuaded my guards an 
armed men to leave me when I was asleep, and 
to come presently to the hippodrome, in order 
there to take counsel against me their com- 
mander. And when they had prevailed with 
them, aod they were gotten together, they found 
there a great company assembled already, who 
all joined in one A to bring the man, who 
was so wicked to them as to betray them, to his 
due punishment; and it was Jesus the son of Sap- 
phias, who principally set them on. He was rnler 
tu Tiberias, a wicked man, and naturally disposed 


* How Josephusrould say here that the Jewish laws 
forbade them to “spoil even their enemies,” while yet 
a little before his time, our Saviour had mention- 
ed it as then a current maxim with them, “Thou 
shait love thy neighbor, and hate thine eueiny,” Mat. 
v. 43, is worth our inquiry. I take it that Josephus, 
having heen now for many years nn Ebionite Chris- 
tian, had learned this interpretation of the law of Mo- 
ses from Christ, whom he owned for the true Messiah, 
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| to make disturbances in matters of consequence, 
a seditious person he was indeed, and an innova- 
tor beyond every body else. He then took the 
laws of Moses into his hands, and came into the 
midst of the people, and said, **O my fellow-citi- 
zens, if you are not disposed to hate Josephus on 
your own account, have regard however to these 
aws of your country, which your commander in 
chief is going to betray; hate him therefore on 
both these accounts, and bring the man who hath 
acted thus insolently to his deserved punishment.” 

28. When he had said this, and the multitude 
had openly applauded him for what he had said, 
he took some of the armed men, and made haste 
away to the house in which I lodged, as if he 
would kill me immediately, while I was wholly 
insensible of all till this disturbance happened; 
and, by reason of the pains I had been taking, 
was fallen fast asleep. But Simon, who was in- 
trusted with the care of my body, and was the 
on person that stayed with me, and saw the 
violent incursion the citizens made upon me, he 
awaked me, and told me of the danger I was in, 
and desired me to let him kill me, that I might 
die bravely and like a general, before my ene- 
mies came in, and forced me is kill myself, or 
kill me themselves. Thus did he discourse to 
me; but I committed the care of my life to God 
and made haste to go out to the multitude. Ac- 
cordingly I put on a black garment, and hung my 
sword at my neck, and went by such a different 
way to the hippodrome, wherein I thought none 
of my adversaries would meet me; so I appeared 
among them on the sudden, and fell down flat on 
the earth, and bedewed the ground with my 
tears: then I seemed to them all an object of 
compassion. And when I perceived the change 
that was made in the multitude, I tried to divide 
their opinions, before the armed men should re- 
turn trom my house: so I granted them that Í had 
been as wicked as they supposed ine to be, but 
still 1 entreated them to let me first inform them 
for what use I had kept that money which arose 
from the plunder, and that they might then kill 
me if they pleased; and upon the multitude's 
ordering ine to speak, the armed men came upon 
me, and when they saw me, they ran to kill me: 
but when the multitude bid them hold their 
lands, they complied, and expected that as soon 
as ] should own to them that I kept the money 
for the king, it would be looked on as a confes- 
sion of my treason, and they should then be al- 
lowed to kill me. 

29. When therefore silence was made by the 
whole multitude, I spake thus to them: “O my 
countrymen, I refuse not to die, if justice so re- 

uire. However, I am desirons to tell you the 
truth of this matter before I die; foras I know 
that this city of yours [Tarichez] was a city of 
great hospitality, and nlled with abundance of 
such men as have left their own countries, and 
are come hither to be partakers of your furtune 
whatever it be, I had a mind to build walls 
about it, out of this money, for which you are so 
angry with me, while yet it was to be expended 
in building your own walls.” Upon my saying 
this, the people of Tarichew and the strangers 
cried out, that “they gave me thanks, and desi- 
red me to be of good courage.” Although the 
Galileans and the people of Tiberias continued 
in their wrath against me, insomuch that there 
arose a tumult among them, while some threat- 
ened to kill me, and some bid me uot to regard 


as it follows in the succeeding verses, which, though 
he might not read in St. Mauhew’s gospel, yet might 
he have read much the same exposition in their own 
Ehionite or Nazarine gospel itself, of which improve- 
meats made by Josephus, nfter he was beconie a 
Christian, we finve already had several examples in 
this his life, sect. 3, 13, 15, 19, 21, 23; and shall have 
many more therein before its conclusiun, as well as 
we hare them elsewhere in all his later writings. 
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them; but when I promised them that I would 
build them walls at Tiberias, and at other cities 
that wanted them, they gave credit to what I 
romised, and returned every one to his own 
ome. So I escaped the forementioned danger, 
beyond all my hopes, and returned to my own 
house, accompanied with my friends, and twenty 
armed men also. 

30. However, those robbers and other authors 
of this tumult, who were afraid on their own ac- 
count, lest I should punish them for what they 
had done, took six hundred armed men, and 
came to the house where I abode, ìn order to set 
it on fire. When this their insult was told me, I 
thought it indecent for me to run away, and I 
resolved to expose myself to danger, and to act 
with some boldness; so I gave pes to shut the 
doors, and went up into an upper room, and de- 
sired that they would send some of their men in 
to receive the money [from the spoils;] for I told 
them they would then have no occasion to be an- 
gry with me; and when they had sent in one of 
the boldest men of them all, I had him whipped 
severely, and I commanded that one of his hands 
should be cut off, and hung about his neck; and 
in this case was he put ont to those that sent him. 
At which procedure of mine they were greatly 
affrighted, and in no small consternation, and 
were afraid that they should themselves be scr- 
ved in like manner, if they stayed there: for 
they supposed that I had in the house more arm- 
ed men than they had themselves; so they ran 
away immediately, while I, by the use of this 
stratagem, escaped this their second treacherous 
design against me. 

31. But there were still some that irritated the 
multitude against me, and said, that those great 
men that belonged to the king ought not to be 
sufiered to live, if they would not change their 
religion to the religion of those to whom they 
fled for safety: they spake reproachfully of them 
also, and said, that they were wizards,* and such 
as called in the Romans upon them. So the mul- 
titude was soon deluded by such plausible pre- 
tences as were agrecable to their own inclina- 
tions, and were prevailed on by them. But when 
I was informed of this, E instructed the multitude 
again, that those that fled to them for refuge 
ought not to be persecuted; I also laughed at the 
allegation about witchcraft, and told them that 
the Romans would not maintain so many ten 
thousand soldiers, if they could overcome their 
enemics by wizards. Upon my saying this, the 
people assented for a while; but they returned 
ngam afterward, as irritated by some ill people 
against the great men: nay, they once made an 
assault upon the house in which they dwelt at 
Taricheæ, in order to kill them; which when I 
was informed of, I was afraid lest so horrid a 
crime should take effect, and nohody else would 
make that city their refuge any more. I there- 
fore came myself, and some others with me, to 
the house where these great men lived, and lock- 
ed the doors, and had a trench drawn from their 
house leading to the lake, and sent fora ship, and 
embarked therein with them, and sailed to the 
confines of Hippos; I also paid them the vu- 
lue of their horses, nor in such a flight could 1 
have their horses brought to them. I then dis- 
missed them, and begged of them earnestly that 
they would courageously bear this distress which 
befell tnem. I was also myself greatly displeused 
that | was compelled to expose those that had 
Led to me to go again into an encmy’s country; 
yet did I think it more eligible that they ayaa 
perish among the Romans, if it should so hap- 


*IIcre we may olwerve the vulgar Jewssh notion of 
wreltciaft; but that onr Josephus was too wise to give 
any countenance to it. 

In this rection, as well as sect. 18, and sect, 33, those 
small vessels that sailed on the sea of Galilee, are called 
by Josephus Nyss, and IAoss, and Lxaqy, i. e. plainly, 
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pen, than in the country that was under my 
jurisdiction. However, they escaped at length 
and king ane forgave them their offences. 
And this was the conclusion of what concerned 
these men. 

32. But as for the inhabitants of the city of 
Tiberias, they wrote to the king, and desired 
him to send them forces sufficient to be a guard 
to their country; for that they were desirous to 
come over to him: this was what they wrote to 
him. But when I came to them, they desired 
me to build their walls, as 1 had promised them 
to do: for they had heard that the walls of Ta- 
riche were already built: I agreed to their 
proposal accordingly. And when I had made 
preparation for their entire building, I gave order 
to the architects to go to work; but on the third 
day, when I was gone to Tarichee, which was 
thirty furlongs distant from ‘Tiberias, it so fell 
out, that some Roman horsemen were discover- 
ed on their march, not far from the city, which 
made it to be supposed that the forces were 
come from the king; upon which they shouted, 
and lifted up their voices in commendations of 
the king, and in reproaches against me. Here- 
upon one came running to me and told me what 
their dispositions were, and that they nad resol- 
ved to revolt from me; upon hearing which 
news I was very much alarmed; for I had already 
sent away my armed men from Tarichez to their 
own homes, because the next day was our Sab- 
bath; for 1 would not have the people of Tari- 
chew be disturbed [on that day] by a multitude 
of soldiers; and indeed, whenever Í sojourned at 
that city, 1 never took any particular care fora 
poong about my own body, because 1 had had 
requent instances of the fidelity its inhabitants 
bore to me. I had now about me no more thar 
seven armed men, besides some friends, and was 
doubtful what to do; for to send to recall my 
own forces I did not think proper, because the 
present day was almost over, and had those 
forces becn with me, I could not take up arms on 
the next day, because our laws forbid us so to do, 
even though our necessity should be very great; 
and if I should permit the people of Tarichee, 
and the strangers with them, to guard the city, 
I saw that they would not be sufficient for that 
purpose, and I perceived that I should be obli- 
ged to delay my assistance a great while; for I 
thought with myself that the forces that came 
from the king would prevent me, and that I 
should be driven out of the city. I considered, 
therefore, how to get clear of these forces by a 
stratagem; so I immediately prag those my 
friends of Tarichcæ, on whom I could best con- 
fide, at the gates, to watch those very carefully 
who went out at those gates; I also called to me 
the heads of families, and bid every one of them 
to seize upon a ship,t to go on board it, and to 
take a master with them, and follow him to the 
city of Tiberias. I also myself went on board 
one of those ships, with my friends, and the 
seven armed men already mentioned, and sailed 
for Tiberias. 

33. But now, when the people of Tiberias per- 
ceived that there were no forces come from the 
king, and yet saw the whole lake full of ships, 
they were in fear what would become of their 
city, and were greatly terrified, us supposing 
that the ships were full of men on board; so they 
then changed their minds, and threw down their 
weapons, and met me with their wives and chil- 
dren, and made acclamations to me, with great 
commendations; for they imagined that I did not 
know their former inclinations [to have been 


ships, so that we need not wonder at our Evangelists, 
who stl} call them ships, nor ought we to render them 
boats, ns some do. Their number was in all 230, as we 
learn trom our author elsewhere; Of the War, B. iL 
chap. xxi. sect. 8, 
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against me;] so they persuaded me to spare the | been informed that Varus was put out of his go- _ 


city. But when I was come near enough, I 
gave order to the masters of the ships to cast 
anchor a good way off the land, that the people 
of Tiberias might not perceive that the ships 
nad no men on board; but I went nearer to the 
people in one of the ships, and rebuked them for 
their folly, and that they were so fickle as, with- 
out any just occasion in the world, to revolt 
from their fidelity to me. However, I assured 
then: that I would entirely forgive them for the 
time to come, if they werd send ten of the ring- 
leaders of the multitude to me; and when they 
complied readily with this proposal, and sent me 
the men forementioned, I put them on board a 
ship, and sent them away to Taricheæ, and or- 
dered them to be kept in prison. 

34. And by this stratagem it was that I gradu- 
ally got all the senate of Tiberias into my power, 
and sent them to the city forementioned, with 
many of the principal men among the populace; 
and those not fewer in number than the other. 
But when the multitude saw into what great 
miseries they had brought themselves, they de- 
sired me to punish the author of this sedition; 
his name was Clitus, a young man, bold and rash 
in his undertakings. Now, since I thought it not 
agreeable to piety to put one of my own people 
to death, and yet found it necessary to punish 
hin, I ordered Levi, one of my own guards, to 
go to him, and cut off one of Clitus’s hands; but 
as he that was ordered to do this was afraid to go 
out of the ship alone, among so great a multi- 
tude, I was not willing that the timorousness of 
the soldier should appear to the people of Tibe- 
rias. So I called to Clitus himself, and said to 
him, ‘Since thou deservest to lose both thine 
hands, for thy ingratitude to me, be thou thine 
own executioner, lest, if thou refusest so to be, 
thou undergo a worse punishment.” And, when 
he earnestly begged of me to spare him one of 
his hands, it was with difficulty that I granted it. 
So in order to prevent the loss of Poth tis hands, 
he willingly took his sword, and cut off his own 
left hand; and this put an end to the sedition. 

35. Now the men of Tiberias, after I was gone 
to Taricheæ, perceived what stratagem I had used 
against them, and they admired how I had put 
an end to their foolish sedition, without shedding 
of blood. But now, when I had sent for some of 
those multitudes of the people of Tiberias out 
of prison, among whom were Justus and his 
father Pistus, I made them to sup with me, and 
during our supper time I said to them, that I 
knew the power of the Romans was superior to 
all others, but did not say oo Tage liely because 
of the robbers. So I advised them to do as I 
did, and to wait fora proper opportunity, and not 
to be uneasy at my being their commander; for 
that they could not expect to have another who 
would use the like moderation that I had done. 
I also put Justus in mind how the Galileans had 
cut off his brother’s hands, before ever I came 
to Jerusalem, upon an accusation laid against 
him, as if he had been a rogue, and had forged 
some letters; as also how the people of Gamala, 
in a sedition they raised against the Babylonians, 
after the departure of Philip, slew Chares, who 
was a kinsman of Philip, and withal how they 
had wisely punished Jesus, his brother Justus’s 
sister’s husband [with death.] When I had said 
this to them during supper time, I in the morn- 
ing ordered Justus, and aa the rest that were in 
prison, to be loosed out of it, and sent away. 

36. But before this it happened that Philip, the 
son of Jacimus, went out of the citadel of Gama- 
la upon the following occasion: when Philip had 


* Part of these fortifications on Mount Tabor may be 
those still remaining, and which were scen lately by 
Mr. Maundrel. See his Travels, p. 112. 

_t This Gamaliel may be the very same that is men- 
tioned by the rahbins in the M'shna, in Juchatin, and 


vernment by king Agrippa, and that Modius 
Equiculus, a man that was of old his friend and 
companion, was come to succeed him, he wrote 
to him, and related what turns of fortune he had 
had, and desired him to forward the letters he 
sent to the king and queen. Now when Modius 
had received these Nettori he was exceeding 
glad, and sent the letters to the king and queen, 
who were then about Berytus. But when king 
Agrippa knew that the story about Philip was 
false, (for it had been given out, that the Jews 
had begun a war with the Romans, and that this 
Philip had been their commander in that war,) 
he sent some horsemen to conduct Philip to him 
and, when he was come, he saluted him ver’ 
obligingly, and showed him to the Ronan com. 
manders, and told them that this was the man of 
whom the report had gone about as if he had re- 
volted from the Romans. He also bid him take 
some horsemen with him, and to go quickly to 
the citadel of Gamala, and to bring. out thence 
all his domestics, and to restore the Babylonians 
to Batanea again. He also gave it him in charge 
to take all possible care that none of his subjects 
should be guilty of making any innovation. Ac- 
cordingly, upon these directions from the king, 
he made haste to do what he was commanded. 
37. Now there was one Joseph, the son of a 
female physician, who excited a great many 
young men to join with him. He also insolently 
addressed himself to the principal persons at 
Gamiala, and persuaded them to revolt from the 
king, and al up arms, and gave them hopes 
that they should, by his means, recover their 
liberty. And some they forced into the service, 
and those that would not acquiesce in what they 
had resolved on, they slew. They also slew 
Chares, and with him Jesus, one of his kinsmen, 
and a brother of Justus of Tiberias, as we have 
already said. ‘Those of Gamala also wrote to 
me, desiring me to send them an armed force, 
and workmen to raise up the wall of their city; 
nor did I reject either of their requests. The 
region of Gaulonitis did also revolt froni the king, 
as far as the village Solyma. I also built a wall 
about Seleucia and Soganni, which are villages 
naturally of very great strength. Moreover, I 
in like manner walled several villages of Upper 
Galilee, though they were very rocky of them- 
selves. Thejr names are Jamnia, and Meroth, 
and Achabare. I also fortiðed, iu the Lower 
Galilee, the cities of Tarichew, Tiberias, Sep- 
phoris, and the villages, the cave of Arbela, Ber- 
sobe, Selamin, Jotapata, Caphareccho, and Sigo 
and Japha, and Mount Tabor.* I also laid upa 
great quantity of corn in these places, and arms 
withal, that might be for their security atterward. 
38. But the ‘hatred that John, the suu of Levi, 
bore to me, grew now more violent, while he 
could not bear my prosperity with patience. So 
he prees to himself, by all means possible, to 
make away with me, and built the walls of Gis- 
chala, which was the place of his nauvity. He 
then sent his brother Simon, and Jonathan the 
son of Sisenna, and about a hundred armed men, 
to Jerusalem, to Simon the son of Gamaliel,t in 
order to persuade him to inauce the comnionalty 
of Jerusalem to take from me the governnient 
over the Galileans, and to give their suilrages for 
conferring that authority upou him. ‘Phis Simon 
was of the city Jerusalcun, anl of a very noble 
family, of the sect of the i harisees, which are 
supposed to excel others iu the accurate know- 
ledge of the laws of their countrys. Tle was a 
man of great wisdom and reason, and capable of 
restoring public affairs by iis prudence, when 


in Porta Mosis, as is atserve:d! in the Latin notes. He 
might be also that Gamaiie! 11. whose grandfather was 
Gamaliel I. who is mentioned Acts v.34, and at whose 
feet St. Paul was brought up, Acts xxii. 3. See Prid. 
at the year 446. 
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they were Ín an ill posture. He was also an old 
friend and companion of John; but at that time 
he had a difference with me. When therefore 
he had received such an exhortation, he per- 
suaded the high pricsts, Ananus, and Jesus the 
son of Gamala, and some others of the same se- 
ditious faction, to set me down, now I was grow- 
ing so great, and not to overlook me while I was 
agyrandizing myself to the height of glory; and 
he said, that it would be for the advantage of the 
Galileans, if I were deprived of my government 
there. Ananus also, and his friends, desired them 
to make no delay about the matter, lest I should 
get the iat aa of what was doing too soon, 
and should come and make an assault upon the 
city with a great army. This was the counsel 
of Simon; but Ananus the high priest demon- 
strated to them, that this was not an easy thing 
to be done, because many of the high priests, 
and of the rulers of the people, bore witness 
that I had acted like an excellent general, and 
that it was the work of ill men to accuse one 
against whom they had nothing to say. 

39. When Simon heard Aranus say this, he 
desired that the messengers would conceal the 
thing, and not let it come among many, for that he 
would take care to have Josephus removed out of 
Galilee very quickly. So he called for John’s 
brother, [Simon,] and charged him, that they 
should send presents to Ananus and his friends; 
for, as he said, they might probably by that 
means persuade them to change their minds. 
And dead Simon did at length thus compass 
what he aimed at, for Ananus, and those with 
him, being corrupted by bribes, agreed to expel 
me out of Galilee, without making the rest of the 
citizens acquainted with what they were doing. 
Accordingly they resolved to send men of dis- 
tinction as to their families, and of distinction as 
to their learning also. Two of these were of the 
populace, Jonathan* and Ananias, by sect Phani- 
sees; while the third, Jozar, was of the stock of 
the priests, and a Pharisee also; and Simon, the 
last of them, was of the youngest of the high 
priests. These had it given them in charge, 
that, when they were come to the multitude of 
the Galileans, they should ask them what was 
the reason of their love to me? and if they said, 
that it was because I was born at Jerusalem, that 
they should reply, that they four were all born at 
the same place; and if they should say, it was be- 
cause I was well versed in their law, they should 
reply, that neither were they unacquainted with 
the practices of their country, but if, besides 
these, they should say, they loved me because I 
was a priest, they should reply, that two of these 
were priests also. 

40. Now, when they had given Jonathan and 
his companions these instructions, they gave 
them forty thousand [drachmæ] out of the public 
money: but when they heard that there was a 
certain Galilean that then sojourned at Jerusa- 
lem, whose name was Jesus, who had about him 
a band of six hundred armed men, they sent for 
him, and gave him three months’ pay, and gave 
him orders to follow Jonathan and his compan- 
ions, and be obedient to them. ‘They also gave 
. money to three hundred mien that were citizens 
of Jerusalem, to maintain them all, and ordered 
them also to follow the ambassadors; and when 
they had complied, and were gotten ready for the 
march, Jonathan and his companions went out 
with them, having along with them John's bro- 
ther, and a hundred armed men. The charge 
that was given them by those that sent them was 
this, that if E would voluntarily lay down my 
arms, they should send me alive to the city Je- 
rusalem; but that in case I opposed them, they 


*This Jonathan is also taken notice of inthe Latin 
notes, as the game that is mentioned by the rabbina in 
Porta Mosie, 

t This J take to be the first of Josephus's remarkable 
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should kill me, and fear nothing: for that it was 

their command for them so to do. They also 

wrote to John to make all ready for fighting me, 

and gave orders to the inhabitants of Sepphoris, 

ae Gabara, and Tiberias, to send auxiliaries to 
obn. 

41. Now, as my father wrote me an account of 
this, (for Jesus, the son of Gamala, who was pre- 
sent in that council, a friend and companion of 
mine, told him of it,) I was very much troubled, 
as discovering thereby, that my fellow-citizens 
proved so ungrateful to me, as, out of envy, to 
give order that I should be slain; my father ear- 
nestly pressed me also in his letter to come to 
him, for that he longed to see his son before he 
died. I informed my friends of these things, and 
that in three days’ time I should leave the coun 
try, and go home. Upon hearing this they were 
a very sorry, and desired me, with tears in their 
eyes, not to leave them to be destroyed; for so 
they thought they should be, if I were deprived 
of the command over them: but as I did not 
grant their request, but was taking care of my 
own safety, the Galileans, out of their dread ot 
the consequences of my departure, that they 
should then be at the wercy of the robbers, sent 
messengers over all Galilee to inform them of 
my resolution to leave them. Whereupon, as 
soon as they heard it, they got together in great 
numbers, from all parts, with their wives and 
children; and this they did, as it appeared to me, 
not more out of their affection to me, than out 
of their fear on their own acconnt; for while I 
staid with them, they supposed that they should 
suffer no harm. So they all came into the great 
plain, wherein I lived, the name of which was 
Asochis. 

42, But wonderful it was what a dream I saw 
that very night; for when I had betaken myself 
to my bed, as grieved and disturbed at the news 
that had been written to me, it seemed to me, 
that a certain person stood by me, and said, “ O 
Josephus! leave off to afilict thy soul, and put 
away all fear; for what now grieves thee’ will 
render thee very considerable, and in all respects 
most happy; far thon shalt get over not only 
these difficulties, but many others, with great 
success. However, be not cast down, but re- 
member that thou art to fight with the Romans,” 
When I had seen this dream, I got up with an 
intention of going down to the plain. Now when 
the whole multitude of the Galileans, among 
whom were ‘the women and children, saw me, 
they threw themselves down apon their faces, 
and, with tears in their eyes, besought me not to 
leave them exposed to their enemies, nor to go 
away and permit their country to be injured by 
them. But when I did not comply with their en- 
treaties, they compelled me to take an oath, that 
I would stay with them: they also cast ahun- 
dance of reproaches upon the people of Jerusa- 
lem, that they would not let their country enjoy 
peace. 

43. When I heard this, and saw what sorrow 
the people were in, I was moved with compas- 
sion to them, and thought it became me to un- 
dergo the most manifest hazards for the sake of 
so great a multitnde; so | let them know I woald 
stay with them. And when I had given onler 
that five thousand of them should come to me 
armed, nnd with provisions for their mainten- 
ance, I sent the rest awny to their own homes; 
and when those five thousand were come, I took 
them, together with three thousand of the sol- 
diers that were with me before, and eighty horse- 
inen, and marched to the village of Cia 
situated in the confines of Ptolemais, and there 
kept my forces together, pretending to get ready 


or divine dreams, which were predictive of tha great 
things that nfterwards came to pass; of which sce more 
in the note on Anliq. B. iii. ch. viii. sec. 9. The other 
is in the War, B. iii. ch. viii. sec. 3, 9. 
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to fight with Placidus, who was come with two 
cohorts of footmen, and one troop of horsemen, 
and was sent thither by Cestius Gallus, to burn 
those villages of Galilee that were near Ptole- 
mais. Upon whose casting up a bank before the 
city Ptolemais, I also pitched my camp at about 
the distance of sixty arlene from that village. 
And now we frequently brought out our forces 
as if we would fight, but proceeded no farther 
than skirmishes at a distance; for when Placidus 
erceived that I was earnest to come to a battle, 
e was afraid and avoided it. Yet he did not 
remove from the neighbourhood of Ptolemais. 
+4. About this time it was that Jonathan and 
his fellow-legates came. They were sent, as we 
have said already, by Simon, and Ananus, the 
high priest. And Jonathan contrived how he 
might catch me by treachery; for he durst not 
make any attempt upon me openly. So he wrote 
me the following epistle: “Jonathan, and those 
that are with him, and are sent by the people of 
Jerusalem, to Josephus, send greeting. We are 
sent by the principal men of Jerusalem, who 
have heard that John of Gischala hath laid many 
snares for thee, to rebuke him, and to exhort him 
to be subject to thee hereafter. We are also 
desirous to consult with thee about our common 
concerns, and what is fit to be done. We there- 
fore desire thee to corme to us quickly, and to 
bring only a few men with thee, for this village 
will not contain a great number of soldiers.”— 
Thus it was that they wrote, as expecting one of 
these two things, either that I should come with- 
out armed men, and then they should have me 
wholly in their power; or, if I came with a great 
number, they should judge me to be a public 
enemy. Now it was a horseman who brought 
the letter, a man at other times bold, and one 
that had served in the army, under the king. It 
was the second hour of the night that he came, 
when I was feasting with my friends, and the 
principal of the Galileans. This man, upon my 
servant’s telling me, that a certain horseman of 
the Jewish nation was come, was called in at 
my command, but did not so much as salute me 
at all, but held outa letter, and said, “ This letter 
is sent thee by those that are come from Jerusa- 
lem. Do thou write an answer to it quickly, for I 
am obliged to return to them very soon.” Now my 
guests could not but wonder at the boldness of 
the soldier. But I desired him to sit down and sup 
with us; but when he refused so to do, I held the 
letter in my hands as I received it, and fell a talk- 
ing with my guests about other matters. Buta 
few hours afterward I got up, and, when I had 
dismissed the rest to go to their beds, I bid only 
four of my intimate friends to stay, and ordered 
ay servant to get some wine ready. I also open- 
ed the letter so that nobody could perceive it; 
and, understanding thereby presently the purport 
of the writing, I sealed it up again, and appeared 
as if I had not yet read it, but only held ìt in my 
hands. I ordered twenty drachme should be 
given the soldier for the charges of his journey; 
nod when he took the money, and said le thank- 
ed me for it, I perceived that he loved money, 
and that he was to be caught chiefly by that 
means, and I said to him, “If thou wilt but drink 
with us, thou shalt have a drachma for every 
glass thou drinkest.” So he gladly embraced 
ghis proposal, and drank a great deal of wine, 
In order to get the more money, and was so drunk 
that at last he could not kecp the secrets he was 
intrusted with, but discovered them without my 
putting questions to him, viz. that a treacherous 
design was contrived against me, and that l was 
doomed to die hy those that sent him. When I 
heard this, I wrote back this answer: ‘ Josephus 
to Jonathan, and those that are with him, send- 
eth greeting. Upon the information that you 
are come in health into Galilee, I rejoice, and 
thia especially, because I can now resign the 
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care of public affairs here into your hands, and 
return into my native country, which is what I 
have desired to do a great while; and I confess I 
ought not only to come to you as far as Xaloth, 
but farther, and thìs without your commands,— 
But I desire you to excuse me, because I cannot 
do it now, since I watch the motions of Placidus, 
who hath a mind to go up into Galilee; and this 
I do here at Chabolo. Do you therefore, on the 
receipt of this epistle, come hither to me. Fare 
you well.” 

45. When I had written thus, and given the 
letter to be carried by the soldier, I sent along 
with him thirty of the Galileans of the best cha- 
racters, and gave them instructions to salute 
those ambassadors, but to say nothing else to 
them. I also gave orders to as many of those 
armed men, whom I esteemed most faithful to 
me, to go along with the others, every one with 
him whoin he was to guard, lest some conversa- 
tion might pass between those whom I sent and 
those that were with Jonathan. So these men 
went [to Jonathan.) But when Jonathan and 
his partners had failed in this their first attempt, 
they sent me another letter, the contents where- 
of were as follows: ‘‘ Jonathan and those with 
him, to Josephus, send greeting. We require thee 
to come to us at the village of Gabaroth, on the 
third day, without any armed men, that we may 
hear what thou hast to lay to the charge of John 
[of Gischala.”] When they had written this let- 
ter, they saluted the Galileans whom I sent, and 
came to Japha, which was the largest village of 
all Galilee, and encompassed with very strong 
walls, and had a great number of inhabitants in 
it. There the multitude of men with their wives 
and children met them, and exclaimed loudly 
against them, and desired them to be gone, and 
not to envy them the advantage of an excellent 
commander. With these clamors Jonathan and 
his partners were greatly provoked, although 
they durst not show their anger openly: so they 
made them no answer, but went to other villa- 
ges. But still the same clamors met them from 
all the people, who said, “ Nobody should per- 
suade them to have any other commander be- 
sides Josephus.” So Jonathan and his partners 
went away from them without success, and came 
to Sepphoris, the greatest city of all Galilee. 
Now the men of that city who inclined to the Ro- 
mans in their sentiments, met them indeed, but 
neither praised nor reproached me; and when 
they were gone down from Sepphoris to Asochis, 
the people of that place made a clamor against 
them as those of Japha had done. Whereupon 
they were able to contain themselves no longer, 
but ordered the armed men that wcre with them 
to beat those that made the clamor with tbeir 
clubs. And when they came to Gabara, John 
met them with three thousand armed men; but, 
as I understood by their letter, that they had re- 
solved to fight against me, l arose trom Chabo- 
lo, with three thousand armed mien also, but left 
in my camp one of my fastest friends, and canie 
to Jotapata, as desirous to be near them, the dis- 
tance being no more than forty furlongs. Whence 
I wrote thus to them: “If you are very desirous 
that I should come to you, you know there are 
two hundred and forty cities and villages in Ga- 
lilee. I will come to any of them which you 
please, excepting Gabara and Gischala; the one 
of which is John's native city, and the other in 
confederacy and friendship with him.” 

45. When Jonathan and his partners had re- 
ceived this letter, they wrote me no more answers, 
but called a council of their friends together, and 
taking John into their consultation they took 
counsel together by what means they might at- 
tack me. John’s opinion was, that they should 
write to all the cities and villages that were in 
Galilee; for that there must be certainly one or 
two persons in every one of them that was at 
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variance with me, and that they should be invit- 
ed to come to oppose me as an enemy. He 
would also have them send this resolution of 
theirs to the city of Jerusalem, that its citizens, 
upon the knowledge of my being adjudged to be 
an enemy by the Galileans, might themselves 
also contirm that determination. He said also, 
that when this was done, even those Galileans 
who were well affected to me would desert me 
out of fear. When John had given them this 
counsel, what he had said was very agreeable to 
the rest of them. I was also made acquainted 
with these affairs about the third hour of the 
night, by the means of one Saccheus, who had 
belonged to them, but now deserted them and 
came over to me, and told me what they were 
about; so l perceived that no time was to be lost. 
Accordingly I gave command to Jacob, an armed 
man of my guard, whom I esteemed faithful to 
me, to take two hundred men, and to guard the 
passages that led from Gabara to Galilee, and to 
seize npon the passengers, and send them to me, 
especially such as were caught with letters 
about them: I also sent Jeremias himself, one 
of my friends, with six hundred armed men, to 
the borders of Galilee, in order to watch the 
roads that led from this country to the city Jer- 
usalem, and gave him cnarge to lay hold of such 
as travelled with letters about them, to keep the 
men in bonds upon the place, but to send me the 
letters. 

47, Whena I had lain these commands upon 
them, I gave them orders, and bid them to take 
their arms and bring three days’ provision with 
them, and be with me the next day. I also part- 
ed those that were about me into four parts, and 
ordained those of them that were most faithful to 
me to be a guard to my body. I also set over 
them centurions, and commanded them to take 
eare that not a soldicr which they did not know 
should mingle himself among them. Now onthe 
fifth da following, when I was in Gabaroth, I 
found the entire plain that was before the village 
full of armed men, who were come out of Gali- 
lee to assist me; many others of the multitude 
also, out of the village, ran along with me. But 
as soon as I had taken my place, and began to 
speak to them they all made an acclamation, 
and called me the benefactor and saviour of the 
country. And when I had made them my ac- 
knowledgments, and thanked them, [for their af- 
fection to me,] I also advised thein to fight* with 
nubody, nor to spoil the country; but to pitch 
their tents in the plain, and be content with the 
sustenance they had brought with them; for I told 
them that I had a mind to compose these troubles 
without shedding any blood. Now it came to 
pass, that on the very same day those who were 
sent by John with letters, fell among the guards 
whom I had appointed to watch the roads; so 
the men were thems eiii kept upon the place, 
as my orders were, but I got the letters, which 
were full of reproaches and lies, and I intended 
to fall upon these men without saying a word of 
these matters to any body. 

48. Now as soon as Jonathan and his compa- 
nions heard of my coming, they took all their 
own friends, and Jolin with them, and retired to 
the house of Jesus, which indeed was a large 
castle, and no way unlike a citadel; so they pri- 
vatcly laid a band of armed men therein, ahd shut 
all the other doors but one, which they hept 


* Josephiis’s directions to his soldiers here are much 
the same that John the Baptist gave, Luke iii. 14, “ Do 
violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, nnd he 
content with your wages.” Whence Dr. Hudson con. 
tirms this conjecture, that Josephus, in some things, 
was, even now, n follower of John the Baptist; which 
js no wny improbable, See the note on sec. 2. 

t We here learn the pructice of the Jews, in the days 
of Josephus, to inquire into the characters of witnesses, 
before they were admitted, and that their number ought 
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open; and they expected that I should come out 
o! the road to them, to salute them. And indeed 
they had given orders to the armed men, that 
when | came they should let nobody besides me 
come in, but should exclude others; as supposing 
that, by this means, they should easily get me 
under their power; but they were deceived in 
their expectation; for I perceived what snares 
they had laid for me. Now as soon as I was got 
off my journey, 1 took up my lodgings over 
against them, and pretended to be asleep; so Jo- 
nathan and his party, thinking that I was really 
asleep and at rest, made haste to go down into 
the plain, to persuade the people that I was an 
ill governor. But the matter proved otherwise, 
for upon their appearance, there was a cry made 
by the Galileans immediately, declaring their 
good opinion of me as their governor; and they 
made a clamor against Jonathan and his part- 
ners, for coming to them when they had suflered 
no harm, and as though they would overturn 
their happy settlement; and desired them by all 
means to go back again, for that they would 
never be persuaded to have any other to rule 
over them but myself. When I heard of this, I 
did not fear to go down into the midst of them; 
I went therefore myself down presently to hear 
what Joħathan and his companions said. As soon 
as I appeared, there wns immediately an accla- 
mation made to me by the whole multitude, and 
a cry in my conmendation by them, who con- 
fessed their thanks were owing to me for my 
good government of them. i 

49. When Jonathan and his companions heard 
this, they were in fear of their own lives, and in 
danger ie they should be assaulted by the Ga- 
lileans on my account; so they contrived how 
they might run away. But as they were not able 
to get off, for I desired them to stay, they looked 
down with concern at my words to them. I or- 
dered therefore the multitude to restrain entire- 
ly their acclamations, and placed the most faithful 
of my armed men upon the avenues, to be a 
guard to us, lest John should unexpectedly fall 
upon us; and I encouraged the Galileans to take 
their weapons, lest they should be disturbed at 
their enemies, if any sudden assault should be 
made upon them. And then, in the first place, I 
put Jonathan and his partners in mind of their 
[former] letter, and after what manner they had 
written to me, and declared they were sent by 
the common consent of the peo le of Jerusalem, 
to make up the differences I had with John, and 
how they had desired me to come to them; and 
as I spake thus, I publicly showed that letter 
they had written, till they could not nt all deny 
what they had done, the letter itself convicting 
them. I then said, “O Jonathan, and you that 
are sent with him as his colleagues, if I were to 
be judged as to my behavior, compared with 
that of John’s, and had brought no more than 
twof or three witnesses, good men nnd true, it is 
plain you had been forced, upon the examination 
of their characters beforehand, to discharge the 
accusations: that therefore you mny be informed 
that I have acted well in the affairs of Galilee, E 
think three witnesses too few to be brought by a 
man that hath done as he ought to do; so 1 give 
you all these for witnesses. Inquire of them} 
how 1 have lived, nnd whether Ihave not he- 
haved myself with all decency, nnd nfter a vir- 
tuous manner among them. And I further con- 


tohe three, or two nt the Jenst, also exactly ns in the 
law of Moses, nnd in the Apostolieal Constitutions, B. 
ii.ch. xxxvil. Sce Horeb Covenant Revived, p. 97, 98 

t This nppeal to the whole hody of the Galileans by 
Joreplins, nnd the testimony they gave him of integ- 
rity in his conduct, ns their governor, is very like that 
nppenl and testimony in the cnse of the prophet Sam- 
nel, 1 Sam. xii. 1—5, and perbaps was done by Jose- 
phus in imitation of him. 
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jure you, O Galileans, to hide no part of the 
truth, but to speak before these men as before 
judges, whether I have in any thing acted other- 
wise than well.” 

50. While I was thus speaking, the united 
voices of all the people joined together, and 
called me their benefactor and saviour, and at- 
tested to my former behaviour, and exhorted ine 
to continue so to do hereafter; and they all said, 
upon their oaths, that their wives had been pre- 
served free from injuries, aad that no one had 
ever been aggrieved by me. After this, I read 
to the Galileans two of those epistles which had 
been sent by Jonathan and his colleagues, and 
which those whom I had appointed to guard the 
road had taken, and sent to me. These were full 
of reproaches and of lies, as if I had acted more like 
a tyrant than a governor against them, with man 
other things besides therein contained, whic 
were no better indeed than impudent falsities. L 
also informed the multitude bow I came by these 
letters, and that those who carried them deli- 
vered them up voluntarily; for I was not willing 
that my enemies should know any thing of the 

uards I had set, lest they should be afraid, and 
eave off writing hereafter. 

51. When the multitude heard these things, 
they were greatly provoked at Jonathan, and his 
colleagues that were with him, and were going 
to attack them and kill them; and this they 
nad certainly done, unless I had restrained the 
anger of the Galileans, and said, That “I for- 

ave Jonathan and his colleagues what was past, 
if they would repent, and go to their own coun- 
try, and tell those who sent them the truth, as to 
my conduct.” When I had said this, I let them 
go, although I knew they would do nothing of 
what they bad promised. But the multitude 
were very much enraged against them, and en- 
treated me to give them leave to punish them for 
their insolence; yet did I try all methods to per- 
suade them to spare the men; for I knew that 
every instance of sedition was pernicious to the 
public welfare. But the multitude were too an- 
gry with them to be dissuaded, and all of them 
went immediately to the house in which Jona- 
than and his colleagues abode. However, when 
I perceived that their rage could not be re- 
strained, I got on horseback, and ordered the 
multitude to follow me to the village Sogane, 
which was twenty furlongs off Gabara; and, by 
using this stratagem, I so managed myself, as 
not to appear to begin a civil war among them. 

52. But when I was come near Sogane, I 
caused the multitude to make a halt, and ex- 
horted them not to be so easily provoked to 
anger, and to the inflicting such punishments as 
could not be afterward recalled; I also gave or- 
der, that a hundred men who were already in 
years, and were principal men among them, 
should get themselves ready to go to the city Je- 
rusalem, and should make a complaint before the 
people, of such as raised seditions in the coun- 
try. And I said to them, that, “in case they be 
moved with what you say, you shall desire the 
community to write to me, and to enjoin me to 
continue in Galilee, and to order Jonathan and 
his colleagues to depart out of it.” When I had 
suggested these instructions to them, and while 
they were getting themselves ready as fast as 
they could, I sent them on this errand the third 
day after they had been assembled; I also sent 
five hundred armed men with them [as a guard.]} 
I then wrote to my friends in Samaria, to take 
care that they might safely pass through the 
country; for Samaria was already under the Ro- 
mans, and it was absolutely necessary for those 
that go quickly [to Jerusalem] to pass through 

* It is worth noting here, that there was now a great 
Proseuche, or place of prayer, in the city Tiberias it- 


self, though such Proseucha used to be out of cities, as 
the synagogues were within them; of them see Le 
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that country; for in that road you may, in three 
days’ time, go from Galilee to Jerusalem. I also 
went myself, and conducted the old men as far as 
the bounds of Galilee, and set guards in the 
roads, that it might not be easily known by any 
one that these men were gone. And when I had 
thus done, I went znd abode at Japha. 

53. Now Jonathan and his colleagues having 
failed of accomplishing what they would have 
done against me, they sent John back to Gischa- 
la, but went themselves to the city Tiberias, ex» 
pecting it would submit itself to them; and this 
was founded on a letter which Jesus, their then 
governor, had written them, promising, that if 
they came, the multitude would receive them, 
and choose to be under their government; so they 
went their ways with this expectation. But Si- 
las, who, as I said, had been left curator of Tibe- 
rias by me, informed me of this, and desired me 
to make haste thither. Accordingly I complied 
with his advice immediately, and came thither, 
but found myself in danger of my life, from the 
following occasion: Jonathan and his colleagues 
had been at Tiberias, and had persuaded a great 
many of such as had a quarrel with me to desert 
me; but when they heard of my comiag they 
were in fear for themselves, and came to me, and 
when they had saluted me, they said that I was 
a happy man in having behaved myself so well 
in the government of Galilee; and they congra- 
tulated me upon the honors that were paid me: 
for they said, that my glory was acredit to them, 
since they had been my teachers and fellow-citi- 
zens; and they said farther, that it was but just 
that they should prefer my friendship to them 
rather than John’s, and that they would have 
immediately gone home, but that they staid that 
they might deliver up John into my power; and 
when they said this they took their oaths of it, 
and those such as are most tremendous amongst 
us, and such as I did not think fit to disbelieve. 
However, they desired me to lodge somewhere 
else; because the next day was the Sabbath, and 
that it was not fit the city of Tiberias should be 
disturbed [on that day.]} 

54. So I suspected nothing, and went away to 
Tarichee; yet did I withal leave some to make in- 
quiry in the city how matters went, and whether 
any thing was said about me; I also set many per- 
sons all the way that led from Tarichex to Tibe- 
rias, that they might communicate from one 
to another, if they learned any news from these 
that were left inthe city. On the next day, there- 
fore, they all came into the Proseucha;* it was 
a large edifice, and capable of receiving a great 
number of people; thier Jonathan went in, and 
though he eo not openly speak of a revolt, yet 
did he say that their city stood in need of a better 
governor than it then had. But Jesus, who was 
the ruler, made no scruple to speak out, and said 
openly, “O fellow-citizens! it is better for you 
to be in subjection to four thanto one; and those 
such as are of high birth, and not without reputa- 
tion for their wisdom ;” and pointed to Jonathan 
and his colleagues. Upon his saying this, Justus 
came in and e aa him for what he had 
said, and persuaded some of the people to be of 
his mind o But the multitude were not plea- 
sed with what was said, and had certainly gone 
into a tumult, unless the sixth hour which was 
now come had dissolved the assembly, at which 
hour our law requires us to go to dinner on Sab- 
bath-days; so Jonathan and his colleagues put 
off their council till the next day, and went off 
without success. When I was informed of these 
affairs, I determined to go to the city of Tiberias 
in the morning. Accordingly, on the next day, 
about the first hour of the day, I eame from Tari- 
Moyne on Polycarp’s epistle, page 76. It is also worth 
our remark, that the Jews in the days of Jesephus used 


to dine at the sixth hour or noon; and that in obedience 
to their notions of the law of Moses also. 
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chez, and found the multitude already assembled 
in the Proseucha; but on what account they had 
gotten together, those that were assembled did 
not know. But when Jonathan and his colleagues 
saw me there aspecte da they were in disor- 
der; after which they raised a report of their own 
contrivance, that Roman horsemen were seen at 
a place called Union, in the borders of Galilee, 
thirty furlongs distant from the city. Upon which 
report Jonathan and his colleagues cunningly ex- 
horted me not to neglect this matter, nor to suffer 
the land to be spoiled by the enemy. And this 
they said with a design to remove me out of the 
city, under the pretence of the want of extraor- 
dinary assistance, while they might dispose the 
city to be my çnemy. 

55. As for myself, although I knew of their de- 
sign, yet did I comply with what they proposed, 
lest the people of Tiberias should have occasion 
to suppose, that I was not careful of their security. 
I therefore went out; but when I was at the place, 
U found not the least footsteps of any enemy, so 
I returned as fast as ever I could, and found the 
whole council assembled, and the body of the 
pean: gotten together, and Jonathan and his col- 

eagues bringing vehement accusations against 
me, as one who had no concern to ease them of 
the burdens of war, and as one that hved luxu- 
riously. And as they were discoursing thus, they 
produced four letters as written to them, from 
some people that lived at the borders of Galilee, 
imploring that they would come to their assist- 
ance, for that there was an army of Romans, both 
horsemen and footmen, who would come and lay 
waste the country on the third day; they desired 
them also to make haste, and not to overlook 
them. When the people of Tiberias heard this, 
they thought they spake truth, and made a 
clamour against me, and said, I ought not to sit 
still, but.to go away to the assistance of their 
countrymen. Hereupon I said, (for I understood 
the meaning of Jonathan and his colleagues,) 
that I was ready to comply with what they pro- 
posed, and without delay to march to the war 
which they spake of; yet did I advise them, at 
the same time, that since these letters declared 
that the Romans would make their assault in four 
several places, they should part their forces into 
five bodies, and make Jonathan and his colleagues 

encrals of each body of them, becanse it was 
ht for bravé men, not only to give counsel, but to 
take the place of leaders, and assist their coun- 
trymen when such a necessity pressed them; for, 
said I, it is not possible for me to lead more than 
one party, ‘his advice of mine greatly pleased 
the multitude: so they compelled them to go 
forth tothe war. But their designs were put into 
very much disorder, because they had not done 
what they designed to do on account of my stra- 
tagem, which was opposite to their undertakings. 

56. Now there was one, whose name was Ana- 
nias, a wicked man he was, and very mischievous: 
he proposed that a general religious fast* should 
be appointed the next day, forall the people, and 
gave order that at the same hour they should 
come to the same place without-any weapons, to 
niake it manifest before God, that while they ob- 
tained his assistance they thought all these wea- 
pons useless. This he said, not out of piety, but 
that they might catch me and my friends unarm- 
ed. Now I was hereupon forced to comply, lest 
I shonld a a to despise a proposal that tended 
to jery s soon, therefore, ns we were gone 
home, Jonathan and his colleagues wrote to John, 
to come to them in the morning, and desiring 
him to come with as many soldiers as he possi- 
bly could, for that they should then be able ensily 
to get me into their hands, and to do all they desir- 
cd to do. When John had received this letter, he 


® ; 
* One may observe here, that thislay Pharisee Ana- 
nias,as we have seen he was, sect. 39, took upon him to 


; resolved to comply with it. 
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As for myself, on 
the next day, I ordered two of the guards of my 
body, whom I esteemed the most courageous, 
and most faithful, to hide daggers under their 
garnients, and to go along with me, that we might 
defend ourselves, if any attack should be made 
upon us by our enemies. I also myself took m 
breast-plate, and girded on my sword, so that it 
might be, as far as it was possible, concealed, and 
came into the Prosencha. 

57. Now Jesus, who was the ruler, commanded 
that they should exclude all that came with me, 
for he kept the door himself, and suffered none 
but his friends to goin. And while we were en- 
gaged in the duties of the day, and had betaken 
ourselyes to our prayers, Jesus got up, and in- 
aul of me what was become of the vessels 
that were taken out of the king’s palace, when it 
was burnt down, [and] of that uncoined silver; 
and in whose possession they now were? This 
hesaid, in order to drive away time till John 
should come. I said that Capellus, and the ten 
principal men of Tiberias, had them all; and I 
told him that he might ask them whether I told 
alie or not. And when they said they had them, 
he asked me, what is become of those twenty 
pieces of gold which thou didst receive upon the 
sale of a certain weight of uncoined money? I 
replied, that I had given them to those ambassa- 
dors of theirs, as a maintenance for them, when 
they were sent by them to Jerusalem. So Jona- 
than and his colleagues said, that I had not done 
well to pay the ambassadors out of the public 
money. And when the multitude were very 
angry at them for this, for they perceived the 
wickedness of the men, I understood that a tu- 
mult was going to arise; and being desirous to 
provoke the people to a greater rage against the 
nien, I said, “But if Ihave not done well in pay- 
ing our ambassadors out of the penne stock, leave 
off your anger at me, for I will repay the twenty 
pieces of gold myself.” 

58. When I had said this, Jonathan and his col- 
leagues held their peace; but the people were still 
more irritated against them, upon their openly 
showing their unjust ill-will to me. When Jesus 
saw this change in the people, he ordered them 
to depart, but desired the senate to stay ; for that 
they could not examine things of such a nature 
in a tumult; and, as the people were crying out 
that they would not leave me alone, there came 
one and told Jesus and his friends privately, that 
John and his armed men were at hand; where- 
upon Jonathan and his colleagues, being able to 
contain themselves no longer, (and perhaps the 
providence of God hereby procuring my deli- 
verance; for, had not this been so, I had cer- 
tainly been destroyed by John,) said, “O you 
people of Tiberias; leave off this inquiry about 
the twenty pieces of gold; for Josephus hath not 
deserved to die for them, but he hath deserved it 
by his desire of tyrannizing, and by cheating the 
multitude of the Galileans with his speeches, in 
order to gain the dominion over them.” When 
he had said this, they presently laid hands upon 
me, and endeavored to kill me; but, as soon as 
those that were with me saw what they did, they 
drew their swords, and threatened to smite them, 
if they offered any violence to me. The people 
also took up stones, and were about to throw them 
at Jonathan; and so they snatched me from the 
violence of my enemies. f 

59. But, as I was gone out a little way, I was 
just upon meeting John, who was marching with 
is armed men. So I was afraid of him, and 
turned aside, and escaped by a narrow passage 
to the lake, and seized on a ship, and embarked 
in it, and sailed over to Tarichez. So, epee 
my expectation, I escaped this danger, Where- 


appoint a fast at Tiberias, and was obcyed; though in- 
decd it was not out of religion, but knavish policy . 
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upon I presently sent for the chief of the Gali- 
leans, and told them after what manner, against 
all faith given, I had been very near to destruc- 
tion from Jonathan and his colleagues, and the 
people of Tiberias. Upon which the multitude of 
the Galileans were very angry, and encouraged 
me to delay no longer to make war upon them, 
but to permit them to go against John, and ut- 
terly to destroy him, as well as Jonathan and his 


colleagues. Lowever, I restrained them, though 
they were in such a rage, and desired them to 


tarry awhile, till we should be informed. what 
orders those ambassadors that were sent by them 
to the city of Jerusalem, should bring thence; for 
I told them that it was best for thei to act ac- 
cording to their determination; whereupon they 
were prevailed on. At which time also, John, 
when the snares he had laid did not take effect, 
returned back to Gischala. 

60. Now in a few days those ambassadors whom 
we had sent, came back again and informed us, 
that the people were greatly provoked at Ana- 
nus, and Simon the son of Gamaliel, and their 
friends; that, without any public determination, 
they had sent to Galilee, and had done their en- 
deavors that I might be turned out of the go- 
vernment. The ambassadors said farther, that 
the Fee were ready to burn their houses.— 
They also brought letters, whereby the chief 
men of Jerusalem, at the earnest petition of the 
pe confirmed me in the government of Ga- 
ilee, and enjoined Jonathan and his colleagues 
to return home quickly. When 1 had gotten 
these letters, I came to the village Arbela, where 
I procured an assembly of the Galileans to meet, 
and bid the ambassadors declare to them the 
anger of the people of Jerusalem at what had 
been done by Jonathan and his colleagues, and 
how much they hated their wicked doings, and 
how they had confirmed me in the government 
of their country; as also what related to the or- 
der they had in writing for Jonathan and his col- 
leagues to return home. So I immediately sent 
them the letter, and bid him that carried it to 
inquire, as well as he could, how they intended 
to act [on this occasion. | 

61. Now when they had received that letter, 
and were thereby greatly disturbed, they sent 
for John, and for the senators of Tiberias, and 
for the principal men of the Gabarens, and pro- 
posed to hold acouncil, and desired them to con- 
sider what was to be done by them. However, 
the governors of Tiberias were greatly disposed to 
keep the government to themselves; for they 
sald it was not fit to desert their city now it was 
committed to their trust and that otherwise I 
should not delay tc fall upon them; for they 
ee ed falsely that so I had threatened to do. 
Now John was not only of their opinion, but 
advised them that two of them should go to ac- 
cuse me before the multitude, [at N 
that I do not manage the affairs of Galilee as 
ought to do, and that they would easily persuade 
the people, because of their dignity, and because 
the whole multitude are very mutable. When 
terefore it appeared that John had suggested 
the wisest advice to them, they resolved that two 
of them, Jonathan and Ananias, should go to the 
people of Jerusalem, and the other two [Simon 
und Joazar] should be left behind to tarry at 
Tiberias. They also took along with them a 
bundred soldiers for their guard. 

62. However, the governors of Tiberias took 
care to have their city secured with walls, and 
commanded their inhabitants to take their arms. 
They also sent fora great many soldiers from 
John to assist them against me, if there should 
be occasion for them. Now John was at Gis- 
chala. _ Jonathan therefore, and those that were 
with him, when they were departed from Tibe- 
rias, and as soon as they were come to Dabaritta, 
a village that lay in the utmost parts of Galilee, 
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in the great plain, they about midnight fell a- 
mong the guards I had set, who both commanded 
them to lay aside their weapons, and kept them 
in bonds upon the place, as l had charged them 
todo. This news was written to me by Levi, 
who had the command of that guard committed 
to him by me. Hereupon I said nothing of it for 
two clays; and, pretending to know nothing about 
it, I sent a message to the people of Tiberias, and 
advised them to lay their arms aside, and to dis- 
miss their men, that they might go home. But 
supposing that Jonathan, and those that were 
with him, were already arrived at Jerusalem, 
they made reproachful answers to me; yet was 
I not terrified thereby, but contrived another 
stratagem against them; for I did not think it 
agreeable with piety to kindle the fire of war 
against the citizens. As I was desirous to draw 
those men away from Tiberias, I chose out ten 
thousand of the best of my armed men and di- 
vided them into three bodies, and ordered them 
to go privately, and lie still as an ambush in the 
villages. I also led a thousand into another 
village, which lay indeed in the mountains, as 
did the others, but only four furlongs distant from 
Tiberias, and gave orders, that when they saw 
ay signal, they should come down immediately: 
while I myself lay with my soldiers, in the sight 
of every body. Hereupon the people of Tibe- 
rias, at the sight of me, came running out of the 
city perpetually, and abused me greatly. Nay 
their madness was come to that height, that they 
made a decent bier for me, and standing about it, 
they mourned over me in the way of jest and 
sport; and I could not but be myself in a pleasant 
humor upon the sight of this madness of theirs. 

63. And now, being desirous to catch Sinion 
by a wile, and Joazar with him, I sent a message 
to them, and desired them to come a little way 
out of the city, with many of their. friends to 
guard them; for I said I would come down to 
them, and make a league with them, and divide 
the government of Galilee with them. Accord- 
ingly Simon was deluded on account of his im- 
prudence, and out of the hopes of gain, and did 
not delay to come; but Joazar suspecting snares 
were laid for him, staid behind. So when Simon 
was come out, and his friends with him for his 
guard, I met him, and saluted him with great 
civility, and professed that I was obliged to him 
for his coming up to me; buta little while after- 
ward I walked along with him, as though E would 
say something to him by myself, and, when [had 
drawn him a good way from his friends, I took 
him about the middle, and gave him to my friends 
that were with me, to carry him into a village; 
and, commanding my armed men to come down, 
I with them made an assault upon Tiberias.— 
Now .as the fight grew hot on both sides, and 
the soldiers belonging to Tiberias were in a 
fair way to conquer me, (for my armed men were 
already fled away,) I saw the posture of my af- 
fairs; and encouraging those that were with me, 
I pursued those of Dn even when they 
were already conquerors, into the city. I also 
sent another band of soldiers into the city by the 
lake, and gave them orders to set on fire the first 
house they could seize upon. When this was 
done, the people of Tiberias thought that their 
city was taken by force, and so threw down their 
arms for fear, and implored, they, their wives 
and children, that I would spare their city. So 
I was over-persuaded by their entreaties, and 
restrained the soldiers from the vehemency with 
which they pursued them; while I myself, upon 
the coming on of the evening, returned bach 
with my soldiers, and went to refresh myself. 
I also invited Simon to sup with me, and com- 
forted him on occasion of what had happened. 
and I promised that I would send him safe and 
secure to Jerusalem, and withal would give him 
provisions for his journey thither, 
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64. But on the next day I brought ten thou- | sonment. Thy political administration of affairs 


sand armed men with me, and came to Tiberias. 

I then sent for the principal men of the multitude 

into the public place, and enjoined them to tell 

me who were the authors of the revolt; and 

when they had told me who the men were, I sent 

them Lound to the city of Jotapata. But as to 

Jonathan and Ananias, I freed them from their 

bonds, and gave them provisions for their jour- | 
ney, together with Simon and Joazar, and five | 
hundred armed men who should guard them, | 
and so I sent them to Jerusalem. The people of 
Tiberias also came to me again, and desired that | 
I would forgive them for what they had done, 
and they said they would amend what they had 
done nmiss with regard to me, by their fidelity 
for the time to come; aad they besought me to 
preserve what spoils remained upon the plunder 
of the city. for those that had lost them. Ac- 
cordingly I enjoined those that had got them to | 
bring them all before us: and when they did not | 
comply for a great while, and I saw one of the 

soldiers that were about me with a garment on 

that was more splendid than ordinary, I asked 

him whence he had it? and when he replied, 

that he had it out of the plunder of the city, I 

had him punished with stripes; and I threatened 

all the rest to inflict a severer punishment upon 

them, ualess they produced before us whatso- 

ever they had plundcred; and when a great 

many spoils were brought together, I restored 

to every one of Tiberias what they clanned to 

be their own. 

65. And now Iam come to this part of my nar- 
ration, I have a mind to say a few things to Jus- 
tus, who hath himself written a history concern- 
ing these affairs; as also to others who profess 
to write history, but have little regard to truth, 
and are not afraid, either out of ill-will or good- 
will to some persons, to relate falsehoods. These 
men do, like those who compose forged deeds 
and conveyances; and because they are not 
brought to the like punishment with them, they 
have no regard to truth. When therefore Justus 
undertook to write about these facts, and about 
the Jewish war, that he might appear to have 
been an industrious man. he falsified in what he 
related about me, and could not speak truth even 
about his own country; whence it is, that being 
belied by him, I am under a necessily to make 
my defence; and so I shall say what I have con- 
cealed till now. And let no one wonder that I 
have not told the world these things a great while 
ago. For although it be necessary tor an historian 
to write the truth, yet is such a one not bound 
severely to animadvert on the wickedness of 
certain men; not out of any favor to them, but 
out of an author’s own moderation. How then 
comes it to pass, O Justus, thou most sagacious 
of writers, (that I may address myself to him as 
if he were here present,) for so thou boastest of 
thyself, that I and the Galileans have been the 
authors of that sedition which thy country enga- 
Fie in, both against the Romans and against the 
‘ing [Agrippa i For before ever I was 
appointed governor of Galilee by the community 
of Jerusalein, both thou, and all the people of 
‘Tiberias, had not only taken up arms, but had 
_made war with Decapolis of Syria. Aceordingly, 
thou hadst ordered their villages to be burnt, 
and a doinestic servant of thine fell in the battle. 
Nor is it I only who say this; but so it is written 
in the commentaries of Vespasian the emperor, 
as also how the inhabitants of Decapolis came 
clamoring to Vespasian at Ptolemais, and desi- 
red that thou, who wast the author (of that war] 
mightest be brought to punishment. And thou 
hadst certainly beca punished at the command 
of Vespasian, had not king Agrippa, who had 
power given him to have thee put to death, at 
the earnest entreaty of his sister Bernice, chan- 
ged the punishment of death into a long impri- 





afterwards does also clearly discover both thy 
other behavior in life, and that thou wast the 
occasion of thy country’s revolt from the Ro- 
mans; plain signs of which I shall produce pre- 
sently. I have also a mind to say a few things 
to the rest of the people of Tiberias on thy ac- 
count, and to demonstrate to those that light 
upon this history, that you bear no good-will, nei- 
ther to the Romans, nor to the king. To be sure 
the eei cities of Galilee, O Justus, were 
Sepphoris, and thy country Tiberias. But Sep- 
phous situated in the very midst of Galilee, and 

aving many villages about it, and able with ease 
to have been bold and troublesome to the Ro- 
mans, if they had so pleased, yet did it resolve 
to continue faithful to those their masters, and 
at the same time excluded me out of their city, 
and prohibited all their citizens from joining with 
the Jews in the war, and that they might be out 
of danger from me, they by a wile got leave of 
me to fortify their city with walls: they also, of 
their own accord, admitted of a garrison of Ro- 
man legions, sent them by Cestus Gallus, who 
was then president of Syria, and so had me in 
contempt, though I was then very powerful, and 
all were greatly afraid of me; and at the same 
time that the greatest of our cities, Jerusalem 
was besieged, and that temple of ours, which 
belonged to us all, was in danger of falling under 
the enemy’s power, they sent no assistance thith- 
er, as not willing to have it thought they would 
bear arms against the Romans. But as for thy 
country, O Justus, situated upon the lake of Ge- 
nesareth, and distant from ippa thirty fur- 
longs, from Gadara sixty, and from Scythopolis 
which was under the king’s jurisdiction, a hun- 
dred and twenty; when there was no Jewish 
city near, it might easily have preserved its fide- 
lity [to the Romans] if 1t had so Hie them to 
do; for the city and its people had plenty of wea- 

ons. But as thou sayest, E was then the author 
fof their revolt.] And pray, O Justus, who was 
the author afterwards? For thou knowest that I 
was in the power of the Romans before Jerusa- 
lem was besieged, and before the same time Jo- 
tapata was taken by force, as well as many other 
fortresses, and a great many of the Galileans fell 
in the war. It was therefore then a proper time, 
when you were certainly freed from any fear on 
my account, to throw away your weapons, and to 
demonstrate to the king a to the Romans, that 
it was not of choice, but as forced by necessity, 
that yon fell into the war against them; but you 
staid till Vespasian came himself as far as your 
walls, with his whole army ; and then you did in- 
deed lay aside your weapons out of fear, and your 
city had for certain been taken by force, unless 
Vespasian had complied with the king's supplica- 
tion fur you, and had excused your madness. It 
was not I, therefore, who was the author of this, 
but your own inclinations to war. Do not you re- 
member how often I got you under my power, 
and yet put none of you to death? nay, you once 
fell into a tumult one against another, and slew 
one hundred and eighty-five of your citizens, 
not on account of your good-will to the king and 
to the Romans, but on necount of your own 
wickedness, and this while I was besieged by the 
Romans in Jotapata. Nay indeed, were there 
not reckoned up two thousand of the people of 
Tiberias, during the siege of Jerusalem, some 
of which were slain, and the rest caught and ear- 
ried captives? But thou wilt pretend that thou 
didst not engage in the war, since thou didst flee 
to the king. Yes, indeed, thoudidst flee to him; 
but I say it was out of fear of me. Thou sayest 
indeed, that it is I who am a wicked man. ut 
then, for what reason was it that king Agrippa, 
who procured thee thy life when thon wast con- 
demned to die by Vespasian, and who bestowed 
so much riches upon thee, did twice afterward 
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put thee into bonds, and as often obliged thee to 
run away from thy country, and, when he had 
once ordered thee to be put to death, he granted 
thee a pardon at the earnest desire of Bernice? 
and, when (after so many of thy wicked pranks) 
he had made thee his secretary, he caught thee 
falsifying thy epistles, and drove thee away from 
his sight. But I shall not enquire accurately 
into these matters of scandal against thee. Yet 
cannot I but wonder at thy impudence, when 
thou hast the assurance to say, that thou hast bet- 
ter related these affairs [of the war] than have 
all the others that have written about them, 
whilst thou didst not know what was done in Ga- 
lilee; for thou wast then at Berytus with the 
king. nor didst thou know how much the Ro- 
nians suffered at the siege of Jotapata, or what 
miseries they bronght upon us; nor couldst thou 
learn by inquiry what I did during that T my- 
self; for all those that might afford such intorma- 
tion were quite destroyed in that siege. but per- 
haps thou wilt say, thou hast written of what was 
done against the people of Jerusalem exactly. 
But how should that be? for neither wast thou 
concerned in that war, nor hast thou read the 
cominentaries of Cesar; of which we have evi- 
dent proof, because thou hast contradicted those 
commentaries of Cæsar in thy history. But if 
thou art so hardy as to affirm that thou hast writ- 
ten that history better than all the rest, why didst 
thou not publish thy history while the emperors 
Vespasian and Titus, the generals in that war, as 
well as king ae pra and his family, who were 
men very well skilled in the learning of the 
Greeks, were all alive? for thou hast had it written 
these twenty years, and then mightest thou have 
had the testimony of thy aeeuracy. But now, 
when these men are no longer with us, and thou 
thinkest thou canst not be contradicted, thou 
venturest to publish it. But then I was not in 
like manner afraid of my own writing, but I of- 
fered my books to the emperors themselves, 
when the facts were almost under men’s eyes; 
for I was conscious to myself, that I had ob- 
served the truth of the facts; and as I expected 
to have their attestation to them, so I was not 
deceived in such expectation. Moreover, I im- 
mediately fe ntet my history to many other 
persons, some of which were concerned in the 
war, as was king Agrippa, and sonie of his kin- 
dred. Now, the emperor Titus was so desirous 
that the knowledge of these affairs should be 
taken from the books alone, that he subscribed 
his own hand to them, and ordered that they 
should be published; and for king Agrippa, he 
wrote me sixty-two letters, and ed to the 
truth of what I had therein delivered; two of 
which letters I have here subjoined, and thou 
mayest thereby know their contents. “ King 
Agrippa to Josephus, his dear friend, sendeth 
greeting. I have read over thy book with great 
pleasure, and it appears to me that thou hast 
done it much more accurately, and with greater 
care, than have the other writers. Send me the 
rest of these books. Farewell, my dear friend.” 
“ King Agrippa to Josephus, his dear friend, 
sendeth greeting. It seems by what thou hast 


* The character of this history of Justus of Tiberias, 
the rival of our Josephus, which is now lost, with its 
only remaining fragment, are given us by avery able 
critic, Photius, who read that history. It isin the 33rd 
code of his Bibliotheca, and runs thus: * F have read 
(says Photius) the chronology of Justus of Tiberias, 
whose title is this, [T'he Chronology of ] the Kings of 
Judah which succecded one another. This [Justus] 
came outof the city Tiberias in Galilee. Me begins 
his history from Moses, and ends it not till the death of 
Agrippa, the seventh fruler, of the family of Herod, 
and the last king of the Jews; who took the govern- 
ment under Claudins, had it augmented under Nero, 
and still more augmented by Vaspasian. He died in 
the third yearof Trajan, where also his history ends. 
He is very concise in lns language, and slightly passes 
over those affairs that were most necessary to bein- 
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written, that thou standest in need of no instruc- 
tion, in order to our information from the begin- 
ning. However, when thou comest to me, I will 
inform thee of a great many things which thou 
dost not know.” So when this history was per- 
fected, Agrippa, neither by way of flattery, which 
was not agreeable to him, nor by way of irony, 
as thou wilt say, (for he was entirely a stranger 
to such an evil disposition of mind,) but he wrote 
thus by way of attestation to what was true, as 
all that read histories may do. And so much 
shall be said concerning Justus,* which I am 
obliged to add by way of digression. 

66. Now when I had settled the affairs of Ti- 
berias, and had assembled my friends as a San- 
hedrim, I consulted what I should do as to John. 
Whereupon it appeared to be the opinion of all 
the Galileans, that I should arm them all, and 
march against John, and punish him as the au- 
thor of all the disorders that had happened. Yet 
was I not pleased with their determination; as 

urposing to compose these troubles without 
Ereceshed. Upon this I exhorted them to use 
the utmost care to learn the names of all that 
were under John; which when they had done, 
and I thereby was apprized who the men were, 
I published an edict, wherein I offered security 
and iny right hand to such of John’s party as had 
a mind to repent; and I allowed twenty days’ 
time to such as would take this most advanta- 
geous course for themselves. I also threatened, 
that unless they threw down their arms, I would 
burn their houses, and expose their goods to 
public sale. When the men heard of this, they 
were in no small disorder, and deserted John; 
and, to the number of four thousand, threw down 
their arms, and camz to me. So that no others 
staid with John but his own citizens, and about 
fifteen hundred strangers that came from the 
metropolis of Tyre; and, when John saw that he 
had been outwitted by my stratagem, he continu- 
ed afterward: in his own country, and was in 

reat fear of me. 

67. But about this time it was that the people 
of Sepphoris grew insolent, and took up arms, 
out we confidence they had in the strength of 
their walls, and because they saw me engaged 
in other affairs also. So they sent to Cestius 
Gallus, who was president of Syria, and desired 
that he would either come quickly to them, and 
take their city under his protection, or send them 
a garrison. Accordingly Gallus promised them 
to come, but did not send word when he would 
come: and, when J had learned so much, I took 
the soldiers that were with me, and made an as- 
sault upon the people of Sepphoris, and took the 
city by force. The Galileans took this opportu- 
nity, as thinking they had now a proper time for 
showing their hatred to them, since they bore ill- 
will to that city also. They then exerted them- 
selves, as if they would destroy them all utterly, 
with those that sojourned there also. So they 
ran upon them, and set their houses on fire, as 
finding them without inhabitants; for the men 
out of fear ran together to the citadel. So the 
Galileans carried off every thing, and omitted 
no kind of desolation which they could bring 


sisted on; and being under the Jewish prejudices, as 
indeed he was himself also a Jew by birth, he makes 
not the least mention of the appearance of Christ, or 
what things happened to him, or ofthe wonderful works 
that he did. Tle wasthe son of a certain Jew whose 
name was Pistus. He was a man, as he is described 
hy Josephus, of a most profligate character; a slave 
both to money and to pleasure. fn public affairs he 
was opposite to Josephus; and it is related, that he laid 
many plots against him, but that Josephus, though he 
had his enemy frequently under his power, did only 
reproach him in words, and so let him go without fur- 
ther punishment. Te says, also, that the history which 
this man wrote is, for the main, fabulous, and chiefly 
as to those parts where he describes the koman war 
With the Jews, and the taking of Jerusalem. 
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upon their oni When I saw this, I was 
exceedingly troubled at it, and commanded them 
to leave a and put them in mind that it was 
not agreeable to piety to do such things to their 
countrymen: but since they neither would hear- 
ken to what I exhorted, nor to what I commanded 
them to do, (for the hatred they bore to the peo- 
ple there was too hard for my exhortations to 
them,) I bid those my friends, who were most 
faithful to me, and were about me, to give out 
reports, as if the Romans were falling upon the 
other part of the city with a great army; and 
this I did that by such a report being spread 
abroad, I might restrain the violence of the Ga- 
lileans, and preserve the city of Sepphoris, And 
at length this stratagem had its e for, upon 
hearing this report, they were in fear for them- 
selves, and so they lett off plundering, and ran 
away; and this more especially, because they 
saw me, their gencral, do the same also; for, that 
I might cause this report to be believed, I pre- 
tended to be in fear as well as they. Thus were 
the inhabitants of Sepphoris unexpectedly pre- 
served by this contrivance of mine. 

68. Nay indeed, Tiberias had like to have been 
plundered by the Galileans also upon the follow- 
ing occasion: the chief men of the senate wrote 
to the king, and desired that he would come to 
them, and take possession of their city. The 
king promised to come, and wrote a letter in an- 
swer to theirs, and gave it to one of his bed- 
chamber, whose name was Crispus, and who 
was by birth a Jew, to carry it to Tiberias.— 
When the Galileans knew that thìs man carried 
such a letter, they caught him, and brought him 
to me; but as soon as the whole multitude heard 
of it, they were enraged, and betook themselves 
to their arms. Soa great many of them got to- 
gether from all quarters the next-day, and came 
to the city Asochis, where I then lodged, and 
made heavy clamors, and called the city Tibe- 
rias a traitor to them, and a friend to the king; 
and desired leave of me to go down and utterly 
destroy it; for they bore the like ill-will to the 
Gere of Tiberias, as they did to those of Sep- 

oris. 

H 69. When I heard this, I was in doubt what to 
do, and hesitated by what means I might deliver 
Tiberias from the rage of the Gahileans; for I 
could not deny that those of Tiberias had writ- 
ten to the king, and had invited him to come to 
them; for his letters to them in answer thereto 
would fully prove the truth of that. So I sata 
long time musing With mysclf, and then said to 
them, “I know well enough that the people of 
Tiberias have offended; nor shall I forbid you to 
plunder the city. However, such things ought 
to be done with discretion; for they of Tiberias 
have not been the only betfayers of our liberty, 
but many of the most eminent patriots of the 
Galileans, as they pretended to be, have done 
the same. Tarry therefore till I shall thoroughly 
find out those authors of our danger, and then 
you shal} have them all at once under your 
power, with nll such as you shall yourselves 
pring ia also.” Upon my saying this I pacified 
the multitude, and they feft ofi thcir anger, and 
went their ways; nnd Ï gave orders that he who 
brought the king's letters should be put into 
bonds; but in a few days 1] pretended that I was 
obliged, by a necessary aflair of my own, to go 
out of the kingdom. then cali Crispus pri- 
vately, nnd ordered him to make the soldier that 
kept him drunk, and to run away to the king. 
So when Tiberias wasin danger of being ntterly 
destroyed n second time, it escaped the dnnger 
by my skillful management, and the eure that I 
bad tor its preservation. 

70 About this time it was that Justus, the son 
of Vistus, without my knowledge, ran away to 
the king; the ocrasion of which I will here re- 
tate. 


Upon the beginning of the war between | them all into great disorder. 
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the Jews and the Romans, the people of Tibe 

rias resolved to submit to the king, and not to 
revolt from the Romans; while Justus tried to per- 
suade them to betake themselves to their arms, 
as being himself desirous of innovations, and 
having hopes of obtaining the government of 
Galilee, as well as of his own conntry [Tne] 
also. Yet did he not obtain what he hoped for; 
because the Galileans bore ill-will to those of Ti- 
berias, and this on account of their anger at what 
miseries they had suffered from them before the 
war; thence it was, that they would not endure 
that Justus should be their governor. I myself 
also, who had been entrusted by the community 
of Jerusalem with the government of Galilee, did 
frequently come to that degree of rage at Justus, 
that I had almost resolved to kill him, as not able 
to bear his mischievous disposition. He was 
therefore much afraid of me, lest at length my 
passion should come to extremity; so he went to 
the king, as supposing that he should dwell better, 
and more A with him. 

71. Now when the people of Sepphoris had, in 
so surprising a manner, escaped their first dan- 
ger, they sent to Cestius Gallus, and desired him 
to come to them immediately, and take posses- 
sion of their city, or else to send forces sufficient 
to repress al] their enemies’ incursions upon 
them; and at the last they did prevail with Gal- 
lus to send them a considerable army, both of 
horse and foot, which came in the night-time, 
and which they admitted into the city. But 
when the country round about it was harassed 
by the Roman army, I took those soldiers that 
were about me, and came to Garisme; where I 
cast up a bank, a good way off the city Seppho- 
ris; and when I was at twenty furlongs distance, 
I came upon it by night, and made an assault 
upon its walls with my forces; and when I had 
ordered a considerable number of my soldiers, to 
scale them with ladders, | became master of the 
greatest part of the city. But soon after, our un- 
acquaintedness with the places forced us to re- 
tire, after we had killed twelve of the Roman 
footmen, and two horsemen, and a few of the 
people of Sepphoris, with the loss of only a single 
man of our own. And when it afterwards came 
to a battle in the plain against the horsemen, and 
we had undergone the dangers of it conrageously 
for a long time, we were beaten; for upon the 
Romans encompassing me about, my soldiers 
were afraid, and fled back. There fell in that 
battle onc of those that had been entrusted to 
guard my body; his name was Justus, who at 
this time had the same post with the king. At 
the same time also, there eame forces, both 
horsemen and footmen, from the king, and Sylla 
their commander, who was the captain of this 
guard; this Sytla pitched his camp at five fur- 
ongs distance from Julias, and set a guard upon 
the roads, both that which led to Cana, and that 
which led to the fortress Gamala, that he might 
hinder their inhabitants from getting provisions 
out of Galilee. 

72. As soonas I had gotten intelligence of this, 
I sent two thousand armed men, and a captain 
over them, whose name was Jeremiah, who raised 
a bank n furlong off Julias, near to the river Jor- 
dan, and did no more than skirmish with the 
enemy; till I took three thousand soldiers my- 
seland came to them. But on the next day, when 
l had laid an ambush in a certain valley, not far 
from the banks, I provoked those that belonged te 
the king to come ton battle, and gave orders to my 
own soldiers to turn their backs upon them, until 
they should have drawn the enemy away from 
their camp, and brought them out into the field, 
which was done accordingly; for Sylla, sup- 
posing that our party did really ron away, was 
ready to pursue them, when our soldiers that 
Jay in ambush took them on their backs, and put 
I also immediately 
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made a sudden turn with my own forces, and 
met those of the king’s party, and put them to 
flight. And I had performed great things that 
day, if a certain fate had not been my hinder- 
ance; for the horse which I rode, and upon whose 
back I fought, fell into a quagmire, and threw 
me on the ground, and I was bruised on my 
wrist, and carried into a village named Cephar- 
nome or Capernaum. When my soldiers heard 
of this, they were afraid I had been worse hurt 
than I was, and so they did not go on with 
their pursuit any farther, but returned in very 
great concern for me. I therefore sent for the 
physicians, and while I was under their hand, I 
continued feverish that day; and, as the physi- 
cians directed, I was at night removed to Tari- 
chee. 

73. When Sylla and his party were informed 
what had happened to me, they took courage 
again, and understanding that the watch was negli- 
gently kept in our camp, they by night placed a 
body of horsemen in ambush beyond Jordan, 
and when it was day they provoked us to fight; 
and as we did not refuse it, but came into the 
oe their horsemen appeared out of that am- 

ush in ,which they had lain, and put our men 
into disorder, and made them run away; so they 
slew six men of our side. Yet did they not go 
off with the victory at last; for when they heard 
that some armed men were sailed from Tarichez 
to Julius, they were afraid and retired. 

74. It was not now long before Vespasian came 
to Tyre, and king Agrippa with him; but the 
Tyrians began to speak reproachfully of the 
king, and called him an enemy to the Romans. 
For they said, that Philip, the general of his 
army, had betrayed the royal e, and the 
Roman forces that were in Jerusalem, and that 
it was done by his command. When Vespasian 
heard this report, he rebuked the Tyrians, for 
abusing a man who was both a king, and a friend 
to the Romans; but he exhorted the king to send 
Philip to Rome, to answer for what he had done 
before Nero. But when Philip was sent thither, 
he did not come into the sight of Nero, for he 
found him very near death on account of the 
troubles that then happened, and a civil war; 
and so he returned to the king. But when Ves- 
pagan was come to Ptolemais, the chief men of 

cea ein of Syria, made a clamor against Jus- 
tus of Tiberias, because he had set their villa- 
Bes on fire: so Vespasian delivered him to the 
king, to be put to death by those under the king’s 
jurisdiction, yet did the king [only] put him into 
bonds, and concealed what he had done from 
Vespasian, as I have before related. But the 
people of Sepphoris met Vespasian and saluted 

im, and had forces sent them, with Placidus 
their commander: he also went up with them, 
as I also followed them, till Vespasian came into 
Galilee. As to which coming of his, and after 
what manner it was ordered, and how he fought 
his first battle with me near the village of Tari- 
chex, and how from thence they went to Jotapa- 
ta, and how I was taken alive and bound, and 
how I was afterwards loosed, with all that was 
done by me in the Jewish war, and during the 
siege of Jcrusalem, I have accurately related 
them in the books concerning the War of the 
Jews. However, it will, I think, be fit for me to 
add now an account of those actions of my hfe, 
which I have not related in that book of the Jew- 
ish War. 

75. Forwhen the siege of Jotapata was over, and 
I was among the Romans, I was kept with much 


* Ffere Josephus, a priest, honestly confesses that he 
did that at the command of Vespasian, which he had 
before told us, was not lawful for n pricst to do by the 
Jaw of Moses, Antiq. B. iii. ch. xii. sect. l). Fmean the 
taking a captive woman to wife. Scealso against Apion, 
B. i. ch. vii. But he seems to have been quickly sensi- 
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care, by means of the great respect that Vespa- 
sian showed me. Moreover, at his cona I 
married a virgin,* who was from among the cap- 
tives of that country: yet did she not live with 
me long, but was divorced, upon my being freed 
fron my bonds, and my going to Alexandria.— 
However, I married another wife at Alexandria, 
and was thence sent, together with Titus, to the 
siege of Jerusalem, and was frequently in dan- 
ger of being put to death: while both the Jews 
were very desirous to get me under their power, 
in order to bave me punished; and the Romans 
also, whenever tbey were beaten, supposed that 
it was occasioned by my treachery, and made 
continual clamors to the emperors, and desired 
that they would bring me to punishment, as a 
traitor to them: but Titus Cæsar was well ac- 
quainted with the uncertain fortune of war, and 
returned no answer to the soldiers’ vehement so- 
licitations against me. Moreover, when the city 
of Jerusalem was taken by force, Titus Cæsar 
persuaded me froquently to take whatsoever I 
would out of the ruins of my country, and said, 
that he gave me leave so to do, But when my 
country was destroyed, I thought nothing else 
to be ot any value, which I could take and keep 
as a confort under my calamities; so I made this 
request to Titus, that my family might have 
their liberty; I had also the holy bookst by Ti- 
tus’s concession. Nor was it long after that I 
asked of him the life of my brother, and of fifty 
friends with him, and was not denied. When I 
also went once to the temple, by the permission 
of Titus, where there were a great multitude of 
captive women and children, Í got all those that 
I remembered as among my own friends and ac- 
quaintance to be set free, being in number about 
one hundred and ninety; and so I delivered them 
without their paying any price of redemption 
and restored them to their former fortune. And 
when I was sent by Titus Cæsar with Cerealius, 
and a thousand horsemen, to a certain village 
called Z'hecoa, in order to know whether it were 
a place fit fora uP as I came back, I saw ma- 
ny captives crucified, and remembered three of 
them as my former acquaintance. I was very 
sorry at this in my mind, and went with tears in 
my eyes to Titus, and told him of them; so he 
immediately commanded them to be taken down, 
and to have the greatest care taken of them, in 
order to their recovery; yet two of them died 
under the physician’s hands, while the third re- 
covered. 

76. But when Titus had composed the troubles 
in Judea, and conjectured tbat the lands which I 
had in Judea would bring me in no profit, be- 
cause a garrison to guard the country was after- 
wards to pitch there, be gave me another coun- 
try in the plain. And when he was going away 
to Rome, he made choice of me to sail along 
with him, and paid me great respect: and when 
we were come to Rome, | had great care taxen 
of me by Vespasian; for he gave me an apart- 
ment in his own house, which he lived in before 
he came.to the empire. He also honored me 
with the privilege of a Roman citizen; and gave 
me an annual pension; and continued to respect 
ine to the end of his life, without any abatement 
of his kindness to me; which very thing made 
me envied, and bronght me into danger; for a 
certain Jew, whose name was Jonathan, who had 
raised a tumult in Cyrene, and hnd persuaded 
two thousand men of that country to join with 
him, was the occasion of their ruin. But when 
he was bound by the governor of that country, 


ble that his compliance with the cominand of an empe- 
ror would not excuse him, for he soon put her away, ag 
Reland justly observes here. 

t Of this most remarkable clause, and its most impor- 
tant consequences, see Essay on the Old Testament, p. 
193—195. 
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and sent to the emperor, he told him, that I had 
sent him both weapons and money. However, 
he could not conceal his being a liar from Vespa- 
sian, who condemned him to die; according to 
which sentence he was put to death. Nay, alter 
that, when those that envied iny good fortune did 
frequently bring accusations against me, by God’s 
providence I escaped them all. I also received 
trom Vespasian no small quantity of land, as a 
free gift in Judea; about which tinie I divorced 
iny wife also, as not pleased with her behavior, 
though not till she had been the mother of three 
children, two of which are dead, and one, whom 
I named Hyrcanus, is alive. After this I mar- 
ried a wife who had lived at Crete, but a Jew by 
birth; a woman she was of eminent parents, and 
such as were the most illustrious in all the coun- 
try, and whose character was beyond that of 
most other wonien, as her future life did demon- 
strate. By her I had two sons, the elder was 
named Justus, and the next Simonides, who was 
also named Agrippa. And these were the cir- 
cumstances of my domestic affairs. However, 
the kindness of the emperor to me cortinued still 
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the same: for when Vespasian was dead, Titus, 
who succeeded him in the government, kept 
up the same respect for me which I had from 
his father; and when I had frequent accusations 
laid against me, he would not believe them. 
And Domitian, who succeeded, still augmented 
his respects to me; for be punished those Jews 
that were iny accusers, and gave command that 
a servant of mine, who was an eunuch, and m 
accuser, should be punished. Healso made that 
country I had in Judea, tax free; whichis a mark 
of the greatest honor to him who hath it; nay, 
Domitia, the wife of Cæsar, continued to do me 
kindnesses. And this is the aecount of the ac- 
tions of my whole life: and let others judge of 
my character by them as they please. But to 
thee, O Epaphroditus,* thou most excellent of 
men, do I dedicate all this treatise of our Anti- 
quities; and so, for the present, I here conclude 
the whole. 


* Of this Epaphroditus, see the note on the preface ta 
the Antiquities, 


THE 


PREFACE." 





§ 1. THOSE who undertake to write histories, 
da 29%, I perceive, take that trouble on one and 
the same acconnt, but for many reasons, and 
those such as are very different one from another. 
For some of them apply themselves to this part 
of learning, to show their great skill in compo- 
sition, and that they may therein acquire a repu- 
tation for speaking finely. Others of them there 
are who write histories in order to gratify those 
that happen to be concerned in them; and on 
that account have spared no pains, but rather 
gone beyond their own abilities in the perform- 
ance. But others there are who, of necessity 
and by force, are driven to write history, be- 
cause they were concerned in the facts, and so 
cannot excuse themselves from committing them 
to writing for the benefit of posterity. Nay, 
there are not a few who are induced to draw 
their historical facts out of darkness into light, 
and to produce them for the benefit of the public, 
on account of the great importance of the facts 
themselves with which they have been concern- 
ed. Now of these several reasons for writing 
history, I must profess the two last were my 
own reasons also: for since I was myself inte- 
rested in that war which we Jews had with the 
Romans, and knew myself its particular actions, 
and what conclusion it had, I was forced to give 
the history of it, because I saw that others per- 
verted the truth of those actions in their writings. 

2. Now I have undertaken the present work, 
as thinking it will appear to all the Greekst wor- 
thy of their study; for it will contain all our an- 
tiquities, and the constitution of our government, 
as interpreted out of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
And, indeed, I did formerly intend, when | wrote 
of the war,{ to explain who the Jews originally 
were, what fortunes they had been subject to, 
and by what legislator they had been instructed 
in piety, and the exercise of other virtues; what 
wars, also, they had made in remote ages, till 
they were unwillingly engaged in this last with 
the Romans; but because this work would take 
up a a as, I separated it into a set 
treatise by itself, with a beginning of its own, 
and its own conclusion; but in process of time, 
as usually happens to such as undertake great 
things, I grew weary, and went on slowly, it be- 
ing a large subject, and a difficult thing to trans- 
late our history into a foreign and to us unaccus- 
tomed language. However, some persons there 
were who desired to know our history, and so 
exhorted me to go on with it; and, above all the 
ecs., Epapbroditus,§ a man who isa lover of all 
kind of learning, but is principally delighted with 
the knowledge of history; and this on account of 
his having been himself concerned in great 
affairs, end many turns of fortune, and having 


* This preface of Josephus, is excetlent in its kind, 
and highly worthy the repeated perusal of the reader, 
before he set about the perusal of the work itself. 

t Thatis, all the Gentiles, both Greeks and Romans. 

{į We may scusonably note here, that Josephus wrote 
his seven books of the Jewish War long before he wrote 
these his antiquities. Those hooks of the war were 
published about A. D.75, and these antiquitics, A. D. 93, 
ebout cightecn years later. 

§ This Epaphroditus, was certainly alive in the third 
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shown a wonderful vigor of an excellent nature, 
and an immoveavle virtuous resolution in them 
all. I yielded to this man's persuasions, who 
always excites such as have abilities in what is 
usetul and acceptable to join their endeavors 
with his. I was also ashamed myself to permit 
any laziness of disposition to have a greater in- 
fluence upon me than the delight of taking pains 
in such studies as were very useful: I thereupon 
stirred up myself, and went on with niy work more 
cheerfully. Besidesthe foregoing motives, I had 
others which I greatly reflected on; and these 
were, that our forefathers were willing to com- 
municate such things to others; and that some of 
the Greeks took considerable pains to know the 
affairs of our nation. 

3. I found, therefore, that the second of the 
Ptolemies was a king, who was extraordinary 
diligent in what concerned learning, and the col- 
lection of books; that he was also peculiarly 
ambitious to procure a translation of our law, 
and of the constitution of our government there- 
in contained, into the Greek tongue. Now Ele- 
azar the high priest, one not inferior to any other 
of that dignity among us, did not envy the fore- 
named king the participation of that advantage, 
which otherwise he would for certain have de- 
nied him; but that he knew the custom of our 
nation was, to hinder nothing of what we es- 
teemed ourselves from being communicated to 
others. Accordingly I thought it became me, 
both toimitate the generosity of our high priest, 
and to suppose there might even now be many 
lovers of learning like the king; for he did not 
obtain all our writingsat that time; but those who 
were sent to Alexandria as interpreters gave him 
only the books of the law, while there was a 
vast number of other matters in our sacred books. 
They indeed contain in them the history of five 
thousand years; in which time lappened many 
Strange accidents, many chances of war, and 
great actions of the commanders and nmiutations 
of the form of our government. Upon the whole, 
a man that will peruse this history may princi- 
pally learn from it, that all events succeed well, 
even to an incredible degree, and the reward of 
felicity is proposed by God; but then it is to 
those that follow his will, and do not venture to 
break his excellent laws; and that so far as men 
any way apostatize from the accurate observa- 
tion ot them,|| what was practicable helore be- 
comes impracticable; and whatsoever they set 
about as a good thing is converted into an incura- 
ble calamity. And now I exhort all those that 
peruse these books, to apply their minds to God- 
and to examine the mind of our legislator, 
whether he hath not understood his nature ina 
manner worthy of him; and hath not ever as- 


year of Trajan, A. D. 100. Seethe note on Antiq, b.1. 
against Apion, sect. 1. Who he was we do not know- 
for as to Epaphroditus, the freedman of Nero, and after- 
wards Domitian's secretary, who was put to death by 
Domitian in the 14th or 15th yearot kis reign, be coutd 
not he alive in the third of Trajan. 

{| Josephus here plainly alludes tothe famous Greek 
proverb, Lf God be with us, every thing that is impossic 
ble becomes possible. 
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cribed to him such operations as become his 
power, and hath not preserved his writings from 
those indecent fables which others have framed; 
although, by the great distance of time when he 
lived, he night have securely forged such lies; 
for he lived two thousand years ago: at which 
vast distance of ages the poets themselves have 
not been so hardy as to fix even the generations 
of their gods, much less the actions ot their men, 
or their own laws. As I proceed therefore, I 
shall accurately describe what is contained in 
our records, in the order of time that belongs to 
them; for I have already promised so to do 
throughout this undertaking; and this without 
adding any thing to what is therein contained, or 
taking away any thing therefron. 

4. But because almost all our constitution de- 
pends on the wisdom of Moses our legislator, I 
cannot avoid saying somewhat concerning him 
beforehand, though I shall do it briefly; I mean, 
because otherwise those that read my books 
may wonder how ıt comes to pass that my dis- 
course which promises an account of laws and 
historical facts, contains so much of philosophy. 
The reader is therefore to know, that Moses 
deemed it exceeding necessary that he who 
would conduct his own life well, and give laws 
to others, in the first place should consider the 
divine nature; and, upon the contemplation of 
God’s operations, ould thereby imitate the best 
of all patterns, so far as it is possible for human 
nature to do, and to endeavor to follow after it; 
neither could the legislator himself have a right 
mind without such a contenyplation; nor would 
any thing he should write tend to the promotion 
of virtue in his readers; I mean, nnless they be 
taught first of all that God is the Father and 
Lord of all things, and sees all things; and that 
thence he bestows a happy life upon those that 
follow him, but plunges such as do not walk in 
the paths of virtue into inevitable miseries. Now 


* As to this intended work of Josephus concerning the 
reasons of many of the Jewish laws, and what philoso- 
phieal or allegorical sense they would bear, the loss of 
which work is by some of the learned not much regret- 
ted, Iam inclinable, in part, 10 Fabricius’s opinion, ep. 
Havereamp, p. 63, 64: That “we need not doubt but, 
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when Moses was desirous to teach this lesson to 
his countrymen, he did not begin the establish- 
ment of his laws after the same manner that 
other legislators did; I mean, upon contracts and 
other rights between one man and another; but 
by raising their minds upwards to regard God, 
and his creation of the world; and by persuading 
them, that we men are the most excellent of the 
creatures of God upon earth. Now when once 
he had brought them to submit to religion, he 
easily persuaded them to submit in all other 
things; for as to other legislators, they followed 
fables, and by their discourses transferred the 
niost reproachful of hnman vices unto the gods, 
and so afforded wicked men the most plausible 
excuses for their crimes; but as for our legisla- 
tor, when he had once demonstrated that God 
was possessed of perfect virtue, he supposed 
that men also ought to strive after the participa- 
tion of it; and on those who did not so think, and 
so believe, he inflicted the severest punishments. 
I exhort, therefore, my readers to cxamine this 
whole undertaking in that view; for thereby it 
will appear to them, that there is nothing therein 
disagreeable cither to the majesty of God, or to 
his love to mankind; for all things have here a 
reference to the nature of the universe; while 
our legislator speaks some things wisely but 
enigniatically, and others under a decent alle- 
gory, but still explains such things as required a 
direct explication, plainly and expressly. How- 
ever, those that have a mind to know the rea- 
sons of every thing, may find here a very curi- 
ous Ate sophica) theory, which I now indeed 
shall wave the explication of; but if God afford 
me time for it,* I will set about writing it after I 
have finished the present work. I shall now be- 
take niyself to the history before me, after I 
have first mentioned what Moses says of the 
creation of the world, which I find described in 
the sacred books after the manner following. 


among some vain and frigid conjectures derived from 
Jewish imaginations, Josephus would have laught usa 
greater number of excellent and useful things,w hic li per- 
haps nobody, neither among the Jews nor among the 
Christians, can now inform us of; so that I would givea 
greal deal lo find it still extant.” 





[Vide Bisnor Portevs’s Lectures, vol. ii. page 234.] 
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“Tus History is spoken of in the highest terms by men of the greatest learning and the 
soundest judgment, from its first publication to the present time. 


“ The fidelity, the veracity, and the probity of Josernus, are universally allowed; and Seali- 
ger in particular declares, that not only in the affairs of the Jews, but even of foreign nations, 


he deserves more credit than all the Greek and Roman writers put together. 


Certain at least 


it is, that he had that most essential qualification of an historian,—a perfect and accurate 
' knowledge of all the transactions which he relates; that he had no prejudices to mislead him in 
the representation of them; and that, above all, he meant no favor to the Chrislian cause. 
For even allowing the so much controverted passage, in which he is supposed to bear testi 
mony to Christ, to be genuine, it docs not appear that he ever became a convert to his religion, 
but continued probably a zealous Jew to the end of his life.” l 
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BOOK I. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE 
YEARS.—FROM THE CREATION TO THE DEATH OF ISAAC, 


LJ 





CHAP. 1I. 


The Constitution of the World, and the Dispo- 
sition of the Elements. 


1. IN the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. But when the earth did not come 
into sight, but was covered with thick darkness, 
and a wind moved upon its surface, God command- 
ed that there should be light. And when that was 
made, he considered the whole mass, and sepa- 
rated the light and the darkness; and the name 
he gave to one was Wight, and the other he called 
Day; and he named the beginning of light, and 
the time of rest, the Evening and the Morning. 
And this was indeed the first day. But Moses 
said it was one day; the cause of which I am 
able to give even now; but because I have pro- 
mised to give such reasons for all things in a 
treatise by itself, I shall put off its exposition till 
that time. After this, on the second day, he 
placed the heaven over the whole world, and se- 
parated it from the other parts, and he determin- 
edit should stand by itself. He also placed a 
crystalline [firmament] round it, and put it to- 

ether ina manner agreeable to the earth, and 
fitted it for giving moisture and rain, and for af- 
fording the advantage of dews. On the third 
day he appointed the dry land to appear, with 
the sea itself round about it; and on the very 
same day he made the plants and the seeds to 
spring out of the earth. Onthe fourth day he 
adorned the heaven with the sun, the moon, and 
the other stars; and appointed them their mo- 
tions and courses, that the vicissitudes of the 
seasons might be clearly signified. And on the 
fifth day he produced the living creatures, both 
those that swim and those that fly; the former 
in the sea, the latter in the air. He also sorted 
them as to society and mixture for procreation, 
and that their kinds might increase and multiply. 
On the sixth day he created the four-footed 
beasts, and made them male and female. On 
the same day he also formed man. Accordingly 
Moses says, that in just six days, the world, and 
all that is therein, was made; and that the 
seventh day was a rest, and a release from the 
labor of such operations; whence it is that we 
celebrate a rest from our labors on that day, and 


* Since Josephus, in his preface, sect. 4, says, That 
Moses wrote some things entgmatically, some allegori- 
eally, and the restin plain words; since, in his account 
of the first chapter of Genesis, and the first three verses 
ofthe second, he gives us no hints of any mystery at 
all: but when he here comes to verse 4, &e., he says, that 
Moses, after the seventh day was over, began to talk phi- 
losophieally; itis not very improbable that he under- 
stood the rest of the second and the third chapters in 
rome enigmaticolor allegoricalor philosophical sense. 
The change of the naine of God just at this place, from 
Elobimto Jehovah Elohim; from God to Lord God, 
in the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint, does also 
not a little favor some such change in the narration 
or construction. 

t We may observe here, that Josephus supposed man 
to he compounded of spirit, soul, and body, with St. 
Paul, 1 Thess. v, 23, and the rest of the ancients. He 
elsewhere says also, That the blood of animals was 
forbidden to be eaten, as having in it soul and spirit, 
Antiq. b. iii. chap. xi. sect. 2. 

} Whence this strange notion came, which yetis nat 


call it the Sabbath: which word denotes rest in 
the Hebrew tongue. 

2 Moreover Moses, after the seventh day was ` 
over,* begins to talk philosophically; and con- 
cerning the formation of man says thus, That 
God took dust from the ground, and formed+ 
man, and inserted in him a spirit and a soul. 
This man was called Adam, which in the He- 
brew tongue signifies one that is red, because he 
was formed out of red earth compounded toge- 
ther; for of that kind is virgin and true earth. 
God also presented the living creatures, when he 
had made them according to their kinds, both male 
and female, to Adam; and he gave them those 
names by which they are still called. But when 
he saw that Adam had no female companion, no 
society, (for there was no such created,) and that 
he wondered at the other animals which were 
male and female, he laid him asleep, and took 
away one of his ribs, aud out of it formed the 
woman; whereupon Adam knew her when she 
was brought to him, and acknowledged that she 
was made out of himself. Now a woman is call- 
ed in the Hebrew tongue Jssa; but the name of 
this woman was Eve, which signifies the Mother 
of all living. 

3. Moses says farther, that God planted a pa- 
radise in the East, flourishing with all sorts of 
trees; and that among them was the Tree of 
Life, and another of Knowledge, whereby was 
to be known what was Good and Evil. And 
that when he had brought Adam and his wife 
into this garden, he commanded them to take 
care of the plants. Now the garden was water- 
ed by one river,{ which ran round about the 
whole earth, and was parted into four parts. 
And Phison, which denotes a Multitude, running 
into India, makes its exit into the sea, and is by 
the Greeks called Ganges. Euphrates also, as 
well as Tigris, goes down ‘into the Red Sea.} 
Now the name Euphrates, or Phrath, denotes 
either a Dispersion ora Flower; by Tigris, or 
Diglath, is signified whatis swift with narrowness; 
and Geon runs through Egypt, and denotes what 
arises fron the Kasi, which the Greeks call Nile. 

4. God therefore commanded that Adam and 
his wife should eat of all the rest of the plants, 
but to abstain from the Tree ef knowledge; and 


peculiar to Josephus, but, as Dr. Hudson says here, is de- 
rived from elder authors, as if four ofthe greatest rivers 
of the world, running two of them at vast distances from 
the other two, by some means or other watered Para- 
dise, is hard to say. Only since Josephus has already 
appeared to allegorize this history, and Takes notice 
that these four names had a particular signification; 
Phison for Ganges, a Multitude; Phrath for Euphra- 
tes, either a Dispersion ora Flower; Digtath for Ti- 
gris, what is swift with narrowness; and Geon for 
Nile, whieh arises from the East; we perhaps mis- 
take him when we suppose he literally means those 
four rivers, especially asto Geon or Nile, which arises 
from the East, while he very well Knew the literal 
Nile arises fromthe South; though what tarther alle- 
gorical sense he had iu view is now, I fear, impossible 
to be determined. 

§ By the Red Sea is not here meant the Arabian 
Gulf, which alone we now call by that name; hnt all 
that South Sea, which included the Red Sea, and the 
Persian Gult, as far asthe East Indies, as Reland and 


| Hudson here truly note, from the old geographers. 
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foretold to them that if they touched it, it would 
prove their destruction. But while all the living 
creatures* had one language at that time, the 
Serpent, which then lived together with Adam 
and his wife, showed an envious disposition, at 
his supposal of their living happily and in obedi- 
ence to the commands of God; and imagining 
hat when they disobeyed them, they would fall 
into calamities, he persuaded the woman, out of 
a malicious intention, to taste of the Tree of 
Knowledge; telling them, that in that tree was 
the Knowledge of good and evil; which know- 
ledge, when they should obtain, they would lead 
a happy life! nay, a life not inferior to that of a 
god: by which means he overcame the woman, 
aud persuaded her to despise the command of 
God. Now, when she had tasted of that tree, 
and was pleased with its fruit, she persuaded 
Adam to make use of it also. Upon this they 
perceived that they were become naked to one 
another; and oeing ashamed thus to appear 
abroad, they invented somewhat to cover them; 
for the tree sharpenca their understanding: and 
they covered themselves with fig leaves; and 
tving these before them, out of modesty, they 
thought they were happier than they were be- 
fore, as they had discovered what they were in 
want of. iut when God came into the garden, 
Adam who was wont before to come and con- 
verse with him, being conscious of his wicked 
behavior, went out ot the way. This behavior 
surprised God; and he asked what was the 
cause of this his procedure? And why he, that 
before delighted in that conversation, did now fly 
from it, and avoid it? When he made no reply, 
as conscious to himself that he had transgressed 
the command of God; God said, ‘I had before 
determined about you both, how you might lead 
e happy life, without any affliction, and care, and 
vexation of soul; and that all things which 
might contribute to your enjoyment and plea- 
sure should grow up by my providence, of their 
own accord, without your own labor and pains- 
taking; which state of labor and pains-taking 
would soon bring on old age, and death would 
not be at any remote distance; but now thou 
hast abused this my good will, and hast disobey- 
ed my commands; for thy silence is not the sign 
of thy virtue, but of thy evil conscience.” How- 
ever Adam excused his sin, and entreated God 
not to be angry at him, and laid the blame of 
what was done upon his wife; and said that he was 
deceived by her, and thence became an offender; 
while she again accused the Serpent. But God 
allotted bim puaishment, because he weakly 
submitted to the counsel of his wife; and said, 
the ground should not henceforth yield its fruits 
of its own accord, bnt that when it should be 
harassed by their labor, it should bring forth 
some of its fruits, and refuse to bring forth 
others. He also made Eve liable to the incon- 
veniency of breeding, and the sharp pains of 
bringing forth children; and this because she 
persuaded Adam with the same arguments 
wherewith the Serpent had persuaded her, and 
had thereby brought him into a ealamitous con- 
dition. He also deprived the Serpent of speech, 
out of indignation at his malicious disposition 


* Hence it appears, that Josephus thought several at 
cast of the brute animals, particularly the serpent, 
could speak before the fall. And I think few of the 
more perfect kinds of those animals want the organs of 
speech althisday. Many inducementsthere arc alsoto 
a notion, that the present state they are inis not their 
original state; nnd that their capacities have Leen once 
much greater than we now see tliem,and nre capable 
of being restored to their forince condition. But as to 
this most ancient and authentic and probably allegori- 
cal account of that grand alYair of the fallof our first 
parents, I have somewhat more to say in way of con- 
jecture; but being only a conjecture, I omit it. Only 
thas far, that the imputation of the sin of onr first pa- 
rents to their posterity, any farther than as some way 
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towards Adam. Besides this, he inserted poison 
under his tongue, and made him an enemy to 
inen; and suggested to them, that they should 
direct their strokes against his head, that being 
the place wherein lay his mischievous designs 
towards men, and it being easiest to take ven- 
geance on him that way. And when he had de- 
prived him of the use of his fect, he made him 
to go rolling all along, and dragging himself 
upon the ground. And when God had appoint- 
ed these penalties for them, he removed Adam 
and Eve out of the garden into another place. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the Posterity of Adam and the Ten 
Generations from him to the Deluge. 


§ 1. ADAM and Eve had two sons; the elder of 
them was named Cain; which name, when it is 
interpreted, signifies a Possession; the younger 
was Abel, which signifies Sorrow. They had 
also daughters. Now the two brethren were 
pleased with different courses of life; for Abel 
the younger was a lover of righteousness; and, 
believing that God was present at all his actions, 
he excelled in virtuc; and his employment was 
that of a shepherd. But Cain was not only very 
wicked in other respects, but was wholly intent 
upon getting: and he first contrived to plongh 
the ground. He slew his brother on the occasion 
following. They had resolved to sacrifice to 
God. Now Cain brought the fruits of the earth, 
and of his husbandry; but Abel brought milk, 
and the first fruits of his flock: but God was 
more delighted with the latter oblation,t when 
he was honored with what grew naturally of its 
own accord, than he was with what was the in- 
vention of a covetous man, and gotten by forcing 
the ground; whence it was, that Cain was very 
angry that Abel was preferred by God before 
him; and he slew his fromen and hid his dead 
body, thiaking to escape discovery. But God, 
knowing what had been done, came to Cain, and 
asked him, W hat was become of his brother? be- 
cause he had not seen himof many days; where- 
as he used to observe them conversing together 
at other times. But Cain was in doubt with him- 
self, and knew not what answer to give to God. 
At frst he said, That he himself was at a loss 
about his brother’s disappearing; but when he 
was provoked by God, who pressed him vehe- 
menty, as resolving to know what the matter 
was, he replied, He was not his brother's guar- 
dian or kecper, nor was he an observer of what 
he did. But in return, God convicted Cain, as 
having been the murderer of his brother, and 
said, “I wonder at thee, that thou knowest not 
what is become of a man who thou thyself hast 
destroyed.” God therefore did not inflict the 
punishment [of death} upon him, on account of 
his oflering sacrifice, and thereby making sup- 
plication to him not to be extreme in his wrath 
to him; but he made him accursed, and threaten- 
ed his posterity in the seventh generation. He 
also cast him together with his wife, out of that 
land. And when he was afraid, that in wander- 
ing about he should fall among the wild beasts, 
and by that means perish, God bid him not to 


the cause or occasion of man’s mortality, seems almost 
entirely groundless; and that both man and the other 
subordinate ereatures are hereafter to be delivered 
trom the curse then brought upon them, and at last to 
he delivered from that bondage of corruption, Rom. 
viii. 19—99. 

t St. John's account of the reason why God accepred 
the saerifice of Abel, and rejected thntof Cain; as also 
why Cain slew Abel, on account of that his acceptance 
with God, is much better than this of Josephus. | 
mean, beenuse Cain was of the cvil one, and stew 
Ais brother. And, wherefore slew he him? Because 
his own works were evil, and his brother's might- 
eous, 1 John, iii. 12.—Josephus’s renson seems to be 
bo better than a Pharisaical notion or tradition 
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entertain such a melancholy suspicion, and to go | will therefore only endeavor to give an account 
over all the earth without fear of what mischief | of those that proceeded from Seth. Now this 
he might suffer from wild beasts; and, setting a | Seth, when he was brought up, and came to 
mark upon him, that he might be known, he | those years in which he could discern what was 
commanded him to depart. ood, he became a virtuous man; and as he was 
2. And when Cain had travelled over many Pimecleoe an excellent character, so did he leave 
countries, he, with his wife, built a city named | childrent behind him, who imitated his virtues. 
Nod, which is a place so called, and there he | All these proved to be of good dispositions.— 
settled his abode; where also he had children. | They also inhabited the same country without 
However, he did not accept of his punishment in | dissensions, and in a happy condition, without 
order to amendment, but to increase his wicked- | any misfortunes falling upon them, till they died. 
ness; for he only aimed to procure every thing | They also were the inventors of that pecuuar 
that was for his own bodily pleasure, though it | sort of wisdom which is concerned with the hea- 
obliged him to be injurious to his neighbors. | yenly bodies and their order. And, that their 
He augmented his household substance with | inventions might not be lost before they were 
much wealth, by rapine and violence; he excited | sufficiently known, upoù Adam’s prediction tbat 
his acquaintance to procure pleasure and spoils | the world was to be destroyed at one time by the 
by robbery, and became a great leader of men in- | force of fire, and at another time by the violence 
to wicked courses. He also introduced a change | and quantity of water, they made two pillars3} 
in that way of simplicity wherein men lived be- | the one of brick, the other of stone; they inscri- 
fore; and was the author of measures and | bed their discoveries on them both, that in case 
weights; and whereas they lived innocently and | the pillar of brick should be destroyed by the 
enerously while they knew nothing of such arts. | flond, the pillar of stone might remain, and ex- 
fe changed the world into cunning craftiness. | hibit those discoveries to mankind; and also in- 
He first of all set boundaries about lands; he | form them that there was another pillar of brick 
built a city, and fortified it with walls, and he | erected by them. Now this remains in the land 
compelled his family to come together to it; and | of Siriad to this day. 
calied that city Enoch, after the name of his el- 
dest son Enoch. Now Jared was the son of 
Enoch, whose son was Malaleel, whose son was 
Methusela, whose son was Lamech, who had 
seventy-seven children by two wives, Silla and: 
Ada. Of those children by Ada, one was Jabel; 
he erected tents, and loved the life of a shepherd. 
But Jubal, who was born of the same mother 
with him, exercised himself in music,* and in- 
vented the psaltery and the harp. But Tubal, 
one of his children by the other wife, exceeded 
all men in strength, and was very expert and fa- 
mous in martial performances. He procured 
what tended to pleasures of the body by that 
method; and first of all invented the art of ma- 
king brass. Lamech was also the father of a 
daughter, whose name was Naamah; and be- 
cause he was so skilful in matters of divine re- 
velation, that he knew he was to be punished for 
Cain’s murder of his brother, he made that 
known to his wives. Nay, even while Adam 
was alive, it came to pass, that the posterity of 
Cain became exceeding wicked, every one suc- 
cessively dying, one after another, more wicked 
than the former. They were intolerable in war, 
and vehement in robberies: and if any one were 
slow to murder people, yet was he bold in his 
rofligate behavior, in acting unjustly, and doing 
injuries for gain. 
3. Now Adam, who was the first man, and 
made out of the earth, (for our discourse must 
now be about him,) after Abel was slain, and 
Cain fled away on account of his murder, was 
solicitous for posterity, and had a vehement de- 
sire of children, he being two hundred and thirty 
ears old; after which time he lived other seven 
undred, and then died. He had indeed many 
other children,t but Seth in particular. As tor 
the rest, it would be tedious to name them: I 
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Concerning the Flood; and afier what manner 
Noah was saved in an. Ark, with his Kindred; 
and afterwards dwelt in the Plain of Shinar. 


§1. Now this posterity of Seth continued to 
esteem God as the Lord of the universe, and to 
have an entire regard to virtue for seven genera- 
tions; but in process of time they were pervert- 
ed, and easel the practices of their forefathers; 
and did neither pay those honors to God which 
were appointed en, nor had they any concern 
to do justice towards men; but for what degree 
of zeal they had formerly shown for virtue, they 
now showed by their actions a double degree of 
wickedness, whereby they made God to be their 
enemy. For many angels|| of God accompanied 
with women, and begat sons that proved unjust, 
and despisers of all that was eee on account of 
the confidence they had in their own strength; 
for the tradition is, that these men did what re- 
sembled the acts of those whom the Grecians call 
Giants. But Noah was very uneasy at what they 
did; and, being displeased at their conduct, per- 
suaded them to change their dispositions and far 
actions for the better; but seeing they did not 
yield to him, but were slaves to their wicked 
pleasures, he was afraid they would kill him, to- 
gether with his wife and children, and those they 
had married; so he departed out of that land. 

2. Now God loved this man for his righteous- 
ness. Yet he not only condemned those other 
men for their wickedness, but determined to de- 
stroy the whole race of mankind, and to make an- 
other race that should be pure from wickedness, 
and cutting short their lives, and making their 
years not so many as they formerly lived, but one 
hundred and twenty only, he turned the dry land 


* From this Jubal, not improbably, came Jobel, the 
trumpet of Jobel or Jubilee, that large and loud mu- 
gical instrument, uscd in proclaiming the liberty at the 
year of Jubilee, 

t The number of Adam’s children, assays the old tradi- 
tion, was thirty-three sons, and twenty-three daughters. 

t What is heresaid of Scthand his posterity, that they 
were very good and virtuous, and at the same time very 
happy, without any considerable misfortunes, for seven 
generations, [see chap. ii. sect. 1, before, and chap. iii. 
sect. 1, hereatter,} is exactly agreeable tothe state of the 
world, and the conduet of Providence in all the first ages. 

§ Of Josephus’s mistake here, when he took Seth, the 
son of Adam, for Scth or Sesostris, king of Egypt, the 
erector of these pillars in the land of Siriad, see Essay on 
the Old Testament, Appendix, p. 159, 160, Although the 
main of this relation might be true; and Adam might 


foretcll a Conflagrationand a Deluge, which all anti- 
quity witnesses to be an ancient tradition; nay, Seth’s 
posterity might engrave their inventions in astronomy 
on twosiuch pillars; yet, it is no way credible that they 
could survive the deluge, which has buried all such pil- 
lars and edifices far under ground, in the sediment of 
its waters, especially since the like pillars of the Egyp- 
tian Seth or Sesostris, were extant ater th . flood, in 
the land of Siriad, and perhaps in the days of Josephus 
also, as isshown in the place here referred to. 

ll This notion, that the fallen angels were in some 
sense the fathers of the old giants, was the constant 
opinion of antiquity. 

T Josephus here supposes, that the life of these gl- 
ants (for of them only do l understand him) was now 
reduced to 120 years; which is confirmed by the frag» 
ment of Enoch, sect. 10, in Authent. Rec. part 1, p, 263 
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into sea; and thus were all these men destroyed; 
but Noah alone was saved; for God suggested to 
him the following contrivance and way of escape: 
That he should make an ark of four stories high, 
three hundred cubits long,* fifty enbits broad, and 
thirty cubits high. Accordingly he entered into 
that ark, and his wife, and sons, and their wives, 
and put into it not only other provisions to sup- 
port their wants there, but also sent in with the 
rest all sorts of living creatures, the male and his 
female, for the preservation of their kinds, and 
others of them by sevens, Now this ark had firm 
walls, and a roof, and was braced with cross 
beams, so that it could not be any way drowned, 
or overborne by the violence of the water. And 
thus was Noah with his family, preserved. Now 
he was the tenth from: Adam, as being the son of 
Lamech, whose father was Mcthusela; he was the 
son of Enoch, the son of Jared; and Jared was 
the son of Malaleel, who, with many of his sis- 
ters, were the children of Cain, the son of Enos. 
Now Enos was the son of Scth, the son of Adam, 

3. This calamity happened in the six hundredth 
year of Noah’s government, [age,] in the second 
month,+ called by the Macedonians Dius, but by 
the Hebrews Warhezvan; for so did they order 
their yearin Egypt. But Moses appointed that 
Nisan, which is the same with Xanthicus, should 
be the first month of their festivals, because he 
brought them out of Egypt in that month. So 
that this month began the year as to all the so- 
lemnitics they observed to the honor of God, al- 
though he preserved the original order of the 
months as to selling and buying, and other ordi- 
nary affairs. Now he says, that this flood begaa 
on the twenty-seventh [serentcenth] day of the 
forementioned month; and this was two thousand 
six hundred and fifty-six [one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-six] years from Adam the first 
man; and the time is written down in our sacred 
books,t those who then lived having noted down 
with great accuracy both the births and the 
deaths of illustrious men. 

4. For indeed Seth was born when Adam was 
in his two hundred and thirtieth year, who lived 
nine hundred and thirty years. Seth begat Enoch 
jn his two hundred and fifth year; who, when he 
Lad lived nine hundred and twelve years, deli- 
vered the government to Cainan his son, whom 
he had at his hundred and ninetieth year. He 
lived nine hundred and five years. Cainan, when 
he had lived nine hundred and ten years, had his 
son Malalcel, who was born in his hundred and 
seveatieth year. This Malaleel, having lived 
eight hundred and ninety-five years, died, leay- 
ing his son Jared, whom ee begat when he was 
at his hundred and sixty-fifth year. He lived nine 
hundred and sixty-two years; and then his son 
Enoch succeeded him, who was born when his 


For as tothe rest of mankind, Josephus himself confes- 
ees their lives were much longer than 120 years, for ma- 
ny generations after the flood, as we shall sce presently; 
and hesays, they were gradually shoriened till the days 
of Moses, and then fixed [for sonic time] at 320, chap. 
vi. sect.5, Nor indeed need we suppose that either 
Enoch or Josephus meant to interpret these J20 years 
for tlie life of men before the flood, to be different from 
the J20 years of God's patience [perhaps while the ark 
was preparing] till the deluge; which I take to he the 
meaning of God when he threatened this wicked 
world, that if they so long continued impenitent, their 
days should be no more than J20 years. 

* A cubit is about 21 English inches. 

t Josephus here truly determines, thatthe year at the 
flood began about the autumnal equinox; as to what da 
of the month the flood hegan, our Hebrew nnd Samari- 
tan, and perhaps Josephns’s own copy, more righily pla- 
eed it onthe J7th day instead of the 27th, as here; for Jo- 
replius agrees with them asto the distance of 150 daysto 
the 171h day ofthe 7th month, asGen. vii. mt.with viii. 3, 

t Josephus here takes nolice, that these anclent genea- 
logies were first set down by those that then lived, and 
from them werc transmilted down to posterity; which I 
suppose to be the true account of that matter. For there 
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father was one hundred and sixty-two years old. 
Now he, when he had lived three hundred and 
sixty-five years, departed, and went to God; 
whence it Is that they have not written down his 
death. Now Methusela, the son of Enoch, who 
was horn to him when he was one huadred and 
sixty-five years old, had Lamech for his son, 
when he was one hundred and eighty-seven 
years of age; to whom he delivered the govern- 
ment, when he had retained it nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years. Now Lamech, when he had 
governed seven hundred and seventy-seven 
years, appointed Noah his son to be ruler of the 
people, who was born to Lamech when he was 
one hundred and eighty-two years old, and re- 
tained the government nine hundred and fifty 
years. These years collected together make up 
the sum before set down. But let no one inquire 
into the deaths of these men, for they extended 
their lives all along, together with their children 
and grandchildren; but let him have regard to 
their births only. 

5. When God gave the signal, and it began to 
rain, the water poured down forty entire days, 
till it became fifteen cubits higher than the earth; 
which was the reason why there were no great- 
er number preserved, since they had no place to 
fly to. When the rain ceased, the water did 
but just begin to abate after one hundred and fif- 
ty days; that is, on the seventeenth day of the 
seventli month, it then ceasing to subside for a 
little while. After this, the ark rested on the top 
of a certain mountain in Armenia; which, when 
Noah understood, he opened it, and seeing a 
small piece of land about it, he continued quiet, 
and conceived some cheerful hopes of deliver- 
ance. Buta few days afterward, when the wa- 
ter was decreased to a greater degree, he sent 
ont a raven, as desirous to learn whether any 
other part of the earth were left dry by the wa- 
ter, and whether he might go out of the ark with 
safety; but the raven returned not. And after 
seren days, he sent ont a dove, to know the state 
of the ground, which came back to him covered 
with mud, and bringing an olive branch. Here- 
by Noah learned that the earth was become clear 
of the flood, So after he had stayed seven more 
days, he sent the living creatures out of the ark, 
and both he and his family went out, when he al- 
so sacrificed to God, and feasted with his compa- 
nions. However, the Armenians call this place§ 
Amofurypiov, the Place of Descent; for the ark 
being saved in that place, its remains are showed 
there by the inhabitants to this day. 

6. Now all the writers of the barbarian histo- 
ries make mention of this flood, and of this ark; 
among whom is Berossus the Chaldean. For 
when he was describing the circumstances of the 
flood, he goes on thus: ‘It is said, there is still 


is no reason to imagine that men were not taught to 
read and write soon after they were taught to speak: 
and perhaps all by the Messiah himself, who, under 
the Father, was the Creator or Governor of mankind, 
nnd who frequently in those carly duys appeared to 
them. 

$ This ArcSarxpsov, or place of descent, is the proper 
rendering of the Armenian name of this very city. Itia 
called in Ptolemy, Mazuana, and by Moses Chorenensia, 
the Armenian historian, /dsheuan; but at the place itself, 
Nachidsheuan, which signifies the first place of descent; 
nnd js a lasting monument ofthe preservation of Noah 
in the ark, upon the top of that mountain, at whose foot 
it was built, ns the first city or town after the tlood. See 
Antiq. b. xx, chap. ii. sect. 3, and Moses Chorenensis, p. 
71, 72; who also says, p. J9, that another town was re- 
lated by tradition to have been called Seron, Or the place 
of dispersion, on account of the dispersion of Xisu- 
thrus, or Noah's sons, from thence first made. Whether 
any remains of this ark be still preserved, as the pco- 

le of the country suppose, I cannot certainly tell. 
Mone Turnfurt had not very longsince a mind to see 
the place himself, but met with too great dangers and 
difficulties to venture through them. 
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some part of this ship in Armenia, at the moun- 
tain of the Cordywans; and that some people 
carry off pieces of the bitumen, which they take 
away, and use chiefly as amulets, for the avert- 
ing of mischiefs.” — Hieronymus the Egyptian 
also, who wrote the Phenician antiquities, and 
Mnaseas, and a great many more make mention 
of the same. Nay, Nicholas of Damascus, in his 
ninety-sixth book, hath a particular relation about 
them; where he speaks thus: ‘‘ There is a great 
mountain in Armenia, over Minyas, called Baris, 
upon which it is reported, that many who fled at 
the time of the deluge were saved; and that one 
who was carried in an ark, came on shore upon 
the top of it, and that the remains of the timber 
were a great while preserved. This might be 
the man about whom Moses the legislator of the 
Jews wrote.” 

7. But as for Noah, he was afraid, since God 
had determined to destroy mankind, lest he should 
drown the earth every year; so he offered burnt 
offerings; and besought God that nature might 
hereafter go on in its former orderly course; and 
that he would not bring on so great a judgment 
any more, by which the whole race of creatures 
might be in danger of destruction; but that, hav- 
ing now punished the wicked, he would of his 
a spare the remainder, and such as he 

ad hitherto judged fit to be delivered from so 
severe a calamity: for that otherwise these last 
must be more miserable than the frst, and that 
they must be condemned to a worse condition 
than the others, unless they be suffered to escape 
entirely; that is, if they be reserved for another 
deluge, while they must be afflicted with the ter- 
ror and the sight of the first deluge, and must 
also be destroyed by a second. Healso entreat- 
ed God to accept of his sacrifice, and to grant 
that the earth might never again undergo the 
like effects of his wrath; that men might he per- 
mitted to go on cheerfully in cultivating the same; 
to build cities, and live happily in them; and that 
they might not be deprived of any of those good 
things which they enjoyed before the flood; but 
might attain to the hke length of days, and old 
age, which the ancient people had arrived at 
before. 

8. When Noah had made these supplications, 
God, who loved the man for his righteousness, 

ranted entire success to his prayers; and said, 

hat it was not he who brought the destruction 
on a polluted world, but that they underwent that 
vengeance on account of their own wickedness; 
and that he had not brought men into the world, 
if he had himself determined to destroy them, it 
being an instance of g.eater wisdom not to have 
granted them life at all, than, after it was granted, 
to procure their destruction; but the injuries, 
said he, they offered to my holiness and virtne 
forced me to bring this punishment upon them. 
But I will leave off for the time to come to require 
such punishments, the effects of so great wrath, 
for their future wicked actions, and especially on 
account of thy prayers. But if I shall, at any 
time, send tempests of rain, in an extraordinary 
manner, be not affrighted at the largeness of the 
showers; for the „water shall no more overspread 
the earth. However, I require you to abstain 
trom shedding the blood of men, and to keep your- 
selves pure from murder; and to punish those that 
commit any such thing. I permit you to make 
use of all the other living creatures at vour plea- 
sure, and as your appetites lead you; for Lade 
made you lords of them all, both of those that 
wnlk on the land, and of those that swim in the 
waters, and of those that fly in the regions of the 
air on high, excepting their blood, for therein is 
the life. But Iwill give you a sign that I have 
left off my anger, by my bow (whereby is meant 
the rainbow, for they determined that the rain- 
bow was the bow of God.) And, when God had 
said and promised thus, he went away. 


9. Now when Noah had lived three hundred 
and fifty years after the flood, and all that 
time happily, he died, having lived the number 
of nine hundred and fifty years. But let no one 
upon comparing the lives of the ancients with 
our lives, and with the few years which we now 
live, think that what we have said of them 33 
false; or make the shortness of our lives at pre- 
sent, an argument, that neither did they attain to 
so long a duration of life, for those ancients were 
beloved of God, and [lately} made by God him- 
self; and because their food was then fitter for 
the prolongation of life, might well live so great 
a number of years; and besides, God afforded 
them a longer time of life on account of their 
virtue, and the good use they made of it in as- 
tronomical and geometrical discoveries, which 
would not have atlorded the time for foretelling, 
[the periods of the stars,] unless they had lived 
six hundred years; for the great year is comple- 
ted in that interval. Now I have for witnesses 
to what I have said, all those that have written 
antiquities, both among the Greeks and Barba- 
rians: for even Manetho, who wrote the Ceni 
tian history, and Berosus, who collected the 
Chaldean monuments, and Mochusand Hestiæus, 
and besides these Hieronymus the Egyptian, and 
those that composed the Phenician history, agree 
to what I here say. - Hesiod also, and Hecatzus, 
and Hellanicus, and Acusilous; and, besides 
these, Ephorus and Nicolaus relate that the an- 
cients lived a thousand years. But as to these 
matters, let every one look upon them as they 
think fit. 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the Tower of Babylon and the Con- 
fusion of Tongues. 


§ 1. Now the sons of Noah were three, Shem, 
and Japhet, and Ham, born one hundred years 
before the deluge. These first of all descended 
from the mountains into the plains, and fixed their 
habitation there; and persuaded others who were 
greatly afraid of the lower grounds on account of 
the flood, and so were very loath to come down 
from the higher places, to venture to follow their 
examples. Now, the plain in which they first 
dwelt was called Shinar. God also commanded 
them to send colonies abroad, for the thorough 
peopling of the earth, that they might not raise, 
seditions among themselves, but might cultivate 
a great part of the earth, and enjoy its fruits after 
a plentiful manner. But they were so ill in- 
structed that they did not obey God; for which 
reason they fell into calamities, and were made 
sensible, by experience, of what sin they had 
been guilty. For when they flourished with a 
numerous youth, God admonished them again to 
send out colonies; but they, imagining that the 
pay they enjoyed was not derived from the 
avor of God, but supposing that their own pow- 
er was the proper cause of the plentiful condition 
they were in, did not obey him. Nay, they added 
to this their disobedience to the Divine will, the 
suspicion that they were therefore ordered to 
send out separate colonies, that being divided 
asunder, they might the more easily be oppressed. 

2. Now it was Nimrod who excited them to 
such an affront and contempt of God. He was 
the grandson of Ham, the son of Noah, a bold 
man, and of great strength of hand. He per- 
suaded them not to ascribe it to God, as if it was 
through his means they were happy, bnt to be- 
lieve that it was their own courage which pro- 
cured that happiness. He also gradually changed 
the government into tyranny, seeing no other 
way of turning men from the fear of God, but to 
bring them into a constant dependence on his 
own power. He also said, “He would be re- 
venged on God, if he should have a mind to 
drown the world again; for that he would build 
a tower too high for the waters to be able to 
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reach; and that be would avenge bimself on 
God for destroying their forefathers.” 

3. Now the multitude were very ready to fol- 
low the determination of Nimrod, and to esteem 
it a piece of cowardice to submit to God; and 
thes a tower, neither sparing any pains, nor 
being in any degree negligent about the work. 
And, by reason of the multitude of hands em- 
ployed in it, it grew very high, sooner than any 
one could expect; but the thickness of it was so 

reat, and it was so strongly built, that thereby 
its great height seemed, upon the view, to be less 
than it really was. It was built of burned brick, 
cemented together with mortar made of bitumen, 
that it might not be liable to admit water. When 
God saw that they acted so madly, he did not re- 
solve to destroy them utterly, since they were 
not grown wiser by the destruction of the former 
sinners, but he caused a tumult among them, by 
producing in them divers languages, and causing, 
that through the multitude of those languages, 
they should not be able to understand one an- 
other. The place wherein they built the tower 
is now called Babylon, because of the confusion 
of that language which they readily understood 
before; for the Hebrews mean by the word Babel, 
confusion. The Sybil also makes mention of this 
tower, and of the confusion of the language when 
she says thus: “ When all men were of one lan- 
guage, some of them built a high tower, as if they 
would thereby ascend up to heaven, but the gods 
sent storms of wind and overthrew the tower, and 
gave every one his peculiar language; and for 
this reason it was that the eity was called Baby- 
lon.” But as to the plain of Shinar, in the coun- 
try of Babylonia, Hestiwus mentions it, when he 
says thus: “ Such of the priests as were saved 
took the sacred vessels of Jupiter Enyalius, and 
came to Shinar of Babylonia.” 


CHAP. V. 


After what manner the posterity of Noah,sent out 
Colonies, and inhabited the whole Earth. 


$1. AFTER this they were dispersed abroad, on 
aceount of their languages, and went out by co- 
lonies cvery where; and each colony took pos- 
session of that land which they lighted upon, and 
unto which God Icd them, so that the whole con- 
tinent was filled with them, both the inland and 
the maritime countries. There were some also 
who passed over the sca in ships, and inhabited 
the islands; and some of those nations do stil! re- 
tain the denominations which were given them 
by their first founders; but some have lost them 
also, and some have only admitted eertain chan- 
ges in them, that they might he the more intelli- 

ible to the inhabitants. And they were the 
ails who became the authors of such muta- 
tions; for when in after ages they grew potent, 
they claimed to themselves the glory of antiqui- 
ty; giving names to the nations that sonnded 
well, [in Greek,] that they might be better un- 
derstood among themselves; and setting agreca- 
ble forms of government over them, as if they 
were a people derived from themselves. 


CHAP. VI. 


How cvery Nation was denominated from their 
y first Inhabitants. 


§1. Now they were the grandchildren of Noah 
in honor of whom names were imposed on the 
nations by those that first seized upon them. Ja- 
thet the son of Noah had seven sons. They inha- 
upi so, that beginning at the mountains Taurus 
and A manus, they proceeded along Asia, ns far as 
the river Tanais, and along Furope to Cndiz; and 
settling themselves on the ET they lighted 
upon, which none had inhabited before, they 
catled the nations by their own names. For Go- 
mer founded those whom the Greeks now eall 
Galatians, (Galls,] but were then called Gome- 
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riles. Magog founded those that from him were 
named JHagogites, but who are by the Greeks 
called Scythians. Now as to Javan and Madai, 
the sons of Japhet; from Madai came the Me- 
deans, which ure called Medes by the Grecks; 
but from Javan, Jonia and all the Grecians are 
derived. Thobel fonnded the Thobelites, which 
are now called Jberes; and the Mosucheni were 
founded by Mosoch; now they are Cappadocians. 
There is also a mark of their ancient denomina- 
tions still to be showed; for there is even now 
among them a city called Mazaea, which may 
inform those that are able to understand, that so 
was the entire nation once called. Thiras also 
called those whom he ruled over Zhirasians; 
but the Greeks changed the name into Thra- 
cians. And so many were the conntrics that had 
the ehildren of Japhet for their inhabitants. Of 
the three sons of Gomer, Aschanaz founded the 
Aschanasians, who are now ealled by the Greeks 
Rheginians. So did Riphath found sis Ripheans, 
now called Paphlagonians; and Thrugramma 
the Thrugrammeans, who as the Grecks re- 
solved, werc named Phrygians. Of the three 
sons of Javan also, the son of Japhet, Elsa gave 
name to the Ehsians, who were his subjects; they 
are now the Æolians. Tharsus to the Tharsians, 
for so was Cilicia of old called; the sign of which 
is this, that the noblest city they have, and a me- 
tropolis also,is Tarsus, the Tau being by change 
ut for the Vheta. Cethimus possessed the 
island of Cethima; it is now called Cyprus; and 
from that it is, that all islands, and the greatest 
ped of the sea-coasts, are named Cethium by the 
Jebrews; and one eity there is in Cyprus that 
has been able to preserve its denomination; it is 
called Citius by on who usc the language of 
the Greeks, and has not, by the use of that dia- 
lect, escaped the name of Cethium. And so many 
nations have the children and grandchildren of 
Japhet possessed. Now when 1 have premised 
somewhat, which perhaps the Greeks do not 
know, I will return and explain what I have 
omitted; for such names are pronounced here 
after the manner of the Gott to please my 
readers; for our own Country language does not 
so pronounce them. But the names in all cases 
are of one and the same ending; for the name 
we here pronounce, Voeas,is there Noah; and 
in every case retains the same termination. 

2. The children of Ham possessed the land 
from Syria and Amanns, and the mountains of 
Libanus; seizing upon al} that was on its sea- 
coasts, and as far as the ocean, and keeping it as 
their own. Some, indeed, of its names are 
utterly vanished away; otbers of them being 
changed, and another sound given them, are 
hardly to be discovered, yet a few there are 
which have kept their denou a entire. 
For of the four sons of llam, time has not at all 
hurt the name of Chus; for the Ethiopians, over 
whom he reigned, are even at this day, both by 
themselves and by all men in Asin, called Chus- 
ites. The memory also of the Mesraites is pre 
served in their name; for all we who inhabit this 
country [of Judea] call Egypt Mestre, and the 
Egyptians Mestreans. Phut also was the foun- 
der of Lybia, and called the inhabitants Phutites, 
from himself; there is also a river in the coun- 
try of the Moors, which bears that name; whence 
it is that we may see the greatest part of the 
Grecian historiographers mention that river, and 
the adjoining country, by the a on o. 
Phni; but the name it has now, hus been by 
ehange given it from one of the sons of Mes- 
traim, =f was called Lybyos. We wil} inform 
rou presently what has been the occasion why it 
jem been called Africa also. Canaan, the fourth 
son of Ilam, inhabited the country now called 
Judea, and ealled it from his own name Canaan, 
The children of these [four] were these: Sabas, 
who founded the Sabeans; Evilas, who foundeo 
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the Evileans, who are called Getuli; Sabathes 
founded the Sabathens; they are aow called by 
the Greeks Astaborans; Sabactas settled the 
Sabactens; and Ragmus the Ragmeans; and he 
had two sons, the one of which, Judadas, settled 
the Judadeans, a nation of western Ethiopians, 
and left them his name; as did Sabas, to the Sa- 
beans. But Nimrod, the son of Chus, stayed and 
tyrannized at Bahylon, as we have already in- 
formed you. Now all the children of Mesraim, 
being eight in number, possessed the country 
from Gaza to Egypt, though it retained the name 
of one only. the Philestim, for the Greeks called 

art of that country Palestine. As for the rest, 
iidiem, and Enemim, and Labim, who alone in- 
habited in Libya, aad called the country from 
himself; Nedim and Pethrosim, aad Chesloim, 
and Cephthorim, we know nothing of them be- 
sides their names; for the Ethiopic war,* which 
we shall describe hereafter, was the cause that 
those cities were overthrown. The sons of Ca- 
naan were these: Sidonius, who also built a city 
of the same name; it is called by the Greeks 
Sidon; Amathus inhabited in Amathiae, which 
is even now called Amathe by the inhabitants, 
although the Macedonians named it Epiphania, 
from one of his posterity; Arudeus possessed the 
island Aradus; i ossessed Arce, which is 
in Libanus. But for the seven others [Eueus, | 
Chetteus, Jehuseus, Amorreus, Gergeseus, Eu- 
deus, Sineus, Samareus, we have nothing in the 
sacred books but their names, for the Hebrews 
overthrew their cities; and their calamities came 
upon them on the occasion following. 

3. Noah, when after the deluge the earth was 
resettled in its former condition, set about its 
cultivation; and when he had planted it with 
vines, and when the fruit was ripe, and he had 
gathered the grapes in their season, and the wine 
was ready for use, he offered sacrifice, and feast- 
ed, and being drunk, he fell asleep, and lay na- 
ked in an unseemly manner. When his youngest 
son saw this, he came laughing, and showed him 
to his brethren; but they covered their father’s 
nakedness. And when Noah was made sensible 
of what had been done, he piayed for posterity 
to his other sons; but for Ham, he did not curse 
him, by reason of his nearness in blood, but cur- 
sed his posterity. And when the rest of them 
escaped that curse, God inflicted it on the chil- 
dren of Canaan. But as to these matters, we 
shall speak more hereafter. 

A. Shem, the third son of Noah, had five sons, 
who inhabited the land that began at Euphrates, 
and reached to the Indian ocean. For Elam left 
behind him the Elamites, the ancestors of the 
Persians. Ashur lived at the city Nineve; aad 
named his subjects Assyrians, who became the 
most fortunate nation beyoad others. Arphaxad 
named the Arphazadites, who are now called 
Chaldeans. ‘Aram had the Aramites, which the 
Greeks called Syrians; as Laud founded the 
Laudites, which are now called Lydians. Of the 
four sons of Aram, Uz founded Trachoaitis and 
Damascus: this country lies betweea Palestine 
and Celosyria. Ul founded Armenia; and Ga- 
ther the Bactrians; and Mesa the Mesaneaas; it 
is now called Charax Spasani. Sala was the son 
of Arphaxad; and his son was Heber, for whom 
they originally called the Jewst Hebrews. He- 
Ler begat Joctan and Phaleg; he was called Pha- 


* One observation ought not to be here neglected, with 
regard to that Ethiopic war, which Moses, as general of 
the Egyptians, put an end to, Antiq. B. ii. ch. x. and 
about which our late writers seem very unconcerned; 
viz. that it was a war of that consequence, as to occa- 
sioa the removal or destruction Of six or seven nations 
of the posterity of Mitzraim, with their cities; which 
Josephus would not have said,ifhe had not had ancient 
records to justify those his assertions, though those re- 
cords he all now lost. 

t That the Jews were called Hebrews from this their 
progenitcr Heber, our author Josephus here rightty af- 
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leg because he was born at the dispersion of the 
nations to their several countries; for Phaleg 
among the Hebrewssignifies division. Now Joc- 
tan, one of the sons of Heber, had these sons, 
Elmodad, Saleph, Asermoth, Jera, Adoram, Ai- 
zel, Decla, Ebal, Abimeal, Sabeus, Ophir, Euilat, 
and Jobab. These inhabited from Cophen, an 
Indian river, and in part of Aria adjoining to it. 
And this shall suffice concerning the sons of 


Shem. 
5. I will now treat of the Hebrews. The son 
of Phaleg, whose father was Heber, was Ragau; 


whose son was Serug, to whom was born Nahor; 
his son was Terah, who was the father of Abram, 
who accordingly was the tenth from Noah, and 
was born ja the two hundred and ninety-second 
year after the deluge; for Terah begat Abram in 
his seventieth year. Nahor begat Haran, when 
he was one hundred aad twenty years old; Na- 
hor was born to Serng at his hundred and thirty 
second year; Ragau had Serug at one hundred 
and thirty; at the same time also Phaleg had 
Ragan; Heber begat Phaleg in his hundred and 
thirty-fourth year; he himself being begotten 
by Sala, when he was a hundred and thirty 
years old, whom Arphaxad had for his son at the 
hundred and thirty-fifth year of his age. Ar- 
phaxad was the son of Shem, and born twelve 
years after the deluge. Now Abram had two 
brethren, Nahor and Haran; of these Haran left 
a son, Lot; as also Sarai and Milcha his daugh- 
ters; and died among the Chaldeans, ina city of 
the Chaldeans called Ur; and his monument is 
showed to this day. These married their nieces. 
Nahor married Milcha, and Abram married 
Sarai. Now Terah hating Chaldea, on account 
of his mourning for Haran, they all removed to 
Haran of Mesopotamia, where Terah died, and 
was buried, when he had Jived to be two hundred 
and five years old; for the life of man was 
already by degrees diminished and became 
shorter than before, till the birth of Moses; 
after whom the term of human life was one hun- 
dred and twenty years, God determining it to the 
length that Moses happened to live. Now Na- 
hor had eight sons by Milcha; Uz, and Buz, 
Kemuel, Chesed, Azau, Pheldas, Jadelp, and 
Bethuel. These were all the genuine sons of 
Nahor; for Teba, and Gaam, and Tachas, and 
Macha, were born of Reuma his concubine; but 
Bethuel had a daughter Rebecca, and a son 
Laban. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Abram our Forefather went out of the Land 
of the Chaldeans, and lived in the land then 
called Canaan, but now Judea. 


§ 1. Now Abram, having no son of his own, 
adopted Lot, his brother Haran’s son, and his 
wife Sarai’s brother; and he left the land of 
Chaldea when he was seventy-five years old, 
and at the command of God went iato Canaan, 
and thereia he dwelt himself, and left it to his 
poa He wasa person of great sagacity, 

oth for uaderstanding all things, and persuading 
his hearers, and not mistaken ja his opinions; 
for which reason he began to have higher notions 
of virtue than others had, and he determined to 
renew aad to change the opinioa all men hap- 
pened then to have concerniag God; for he was 


firms; and not from Abram the Hebrew, or Pussenger 
over Euphrates, as many of the moderns suppose. 
Shem is also called the Father of all the children of 
Heber, or of all the Hebrews,ia a history long before 
Abram passed over Euphrates, Gen. x. 21, though it 
must be confessed, that, Gea. xiv. 13. where the origi- 
nal says, they told Abram the Hebrew, the Septuagint 
renders it the Passenger, =:pzts: hnt this is spokea 
only of Abram himself, who bad then lately passed over 
Euphrates, aud is aaother sigaification of the Hebrew 
word, takep as an appellative and not as a proper 
name, 
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the first that ventured to publish this notion, that | was derived from the wrath of God, uponaccount 


there was but One God, the Creator of the Uni- 
verse; and that as to other, [gods,} if they con- 
tributed any thing to the happiness of men, that 
each of them afforded it only according to his 
appointment, and not by their own power. This 
his opinion was derived from the irregular phe- 
nomena that were visible both at land and sea, 
as well as those that happen to the sun, and 
noon, and all the heavenly bodies; thus, ‘if 
[said he] these bodies had power of their own, 
they would certainly take care of their own re- 
gular motions; but since they do not preserve 
such regularity, they make it plain that so far as 
they co-operate to our advantage, they do it not 
of their own abilities, but as they are subservi- 
ent to him that commands them, to whom alone 
we ought justly to offer our honor and thanks- 
giving.” For which doctrines, when the Chal- 
deans, and other people of Mesopotamia, raised 
a tumult against him, he thought fit to leave that 
country; and at the command, and by the assis- 
tance of God, he came and lived in the land of 
Cenaan. And when he was there settled, he 
built an altar, and performed a sacrifice to God. 

2. Berosus mentions our father Abram with- 
out naming him, when he says thus: “In the 
tenth gcneration after the flood, there was among 
the Chaldeans a man, righteous and great, and 
skilful in the celestial science. But Hecateus 
does more than barely mention him; for he com- 
pos and left behind him, a book concerning 

im. And Nicolaus of Damascus, in the fourth 
book of his history says thus; “ Abram reigned 
at Damascus, being a foreigner, who came with 
an army out of the land above Babylon, called 
the land of the Chaldeans; but, after a long 
time, he got him up, and removed from that 
country also, with his people, and went into the 
land then called the ie of Canaan, but now 
the land of Judea, and this when his posterity 
were become a multitude; as to which posterity 
of his, we relate their history in another work. 
Now the name of Abram is even still famous in 
the country of Damascus; and there is showed 
a village named from him, The Habitation of 
Abram.” 


CHAP. VII. 


That when there was a Famine in Canaan, Abram 
went thence into Egypt; and after he had con- 
tinued there awhile, he returned back again. 


§1. Now after this, when a famine had inva- 
ded the land of Canaan, and Abram had disco- 
vered that the Egyptians were in a flourishing 
condition, he was disposed to go down to them, 
both to partake of the plenty they enjoyed, and 
to become an auditor of thcir priests, and to 
know what they said concerning the gods; de- 
signing either to follow them, if they had better 
notions than he, or to convert them into a better 
way, if his own notions proved the truest. Now 
seeing he was to take Sarai with him, and was 
atraid of the madness of the Egyptians with 
regard to women, lest the king should kill him 
on occasion of his wife’s great heauty, he con- 
trived this device ;—Itke pretended to be her bro- 
ther, and directed her in a dissembling way to 
pretend the same; for he said it would be for 
their benefit. Now ns soon as they came into 
AN it happened to Abram as he supposed it 
would, for the fame of his wife's beauty was 

reatly talked of; for which reason Pharaoh, the 

ing of Egypt, would not be satisfied with what 
was reported of her, but would needs see her 
himself and was preparing to enjoy her; but God 
put a stop to his unjust inchnntions, by sending 
upon him a distemper, and a sedition Sei his 
government. And when he inquired of the 
priests, how he might be freed from those cala- 
mities, they told him, that his miserable condition 


of his inclinations to abuse the stranger's wife. 
He then, out of fear, asked Sarai, who she was? 
and who it was that she brought along with her? 
And when he had found out the truth, he ex- 
cused himself to Abram, that supposing the wo- 
man to he his sister, and not his wife, he set his 
affections on her, as desiring an affinity with him 
by marrying her; but not as incited by lust to 
abuse her. He also made him a large present in 
moncy; and gave him leave to enter into conver- 
sation with the most learned among the Egyp- 
tians; from which conversation, his virtue a his 
reputation became more conspicuous than they 
had been before. 

2. For whereas the Egyptians were formerly 
addicted to different customs, and despised one 
another’s sacred and accustomed rites, and were 
very angry one with anothcr on that account, 
Abram conferred with each of them, and confut- 
ing the reasonings they made use of, every one 
for their own practices, he demonsirated that 
such reasonings were vain, and void of truth; 
whereupon he was admired by them, in those 
conferences, as a very wise man, and one of great 
sagacity, when he discoursed on any subject he 
undertook; and this not only jn understanding it, 
butin persuading other men also to assent to him. 
He communicated to them arithmetic, anc delj- 
vered to them the science of astronomy; for, be- 
fore Abram came into Egypt, they were unac- 
quainted with those parts of lerruing; for that 
science came from the Chaldeans into Egypt, and 
from thence to the Greeks also. 

3. As soon as Abram was come back into Ca- 
naan, he parted the land between him and Lot, 
upon account of she tumultuous behavior of 
their shepherds, concerning the pastures where- 
in they should fced their flocks. However, he 

ave Lot his option, or leave to choose which 
Flas he would take: and he took himself what 
the other left, which were the lower grounds at 
the foot of the mountains; and he himself dwelt 
in Hebron, which is acity seven years ancienter 
than Tanis of Egypt. But Lot possessed the 
land of the plain, and the river Jordan, not far 
from the city Sodom, which was then a fine city, 
but is now destroyed by the will and the wrath of 
God; the cause of which I shall show in its pro- 
per place hereafter. 


CHAP. IX. 
The Destruction of the Sodomites by the Assyrian 
War. 


ġ 1. ArT this time, when the Assyrians had the 
dominion over Asia, the people of Sodom were 
in a flourishing condition, both as to riches and 
number of their youth. There were five kings 
that managed the affairs of this country, Ballas, 
Barsas, Senabar, and Sumobor, with the king of 
Bela, and each king led on hisown troops. And 
the Assyrians made war npon them, and dividing 
their army into four parts, fought against them. 
Now every part of the army had its own com- 
mander; A when the battle was joined, the 
Assyrians were conqncrors, and imposed a tri- 
bute upon the kings of the Sodomites, who sub- 
mitted to this slavery twelve years, and so lag 
they continued to pay their tribute; but on the 
thirteenth year they rebclled, and then the army 
of the Assyrians came upon them, under their 
commanders, Amraphel, Arioch, Chederlaomer, 
and Tidal. These kings had laid waste all Syria, 
and overthrown the offspring of the ginnts. And 
when they were come over against Sodom, they 

| pitched thew camp at the vale called the Slime- 
| pits, for at that time there were pits in that place; 
but now, upon the destruction of the city of So- 
dom, that vale became the Lake A sphaltites, as 
it is called; however, concerning this lake we 
shall speak more presently. Now when the So- 
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domites joined battle with the Assyrians, and the 
fight was very obstinate, many of them were 
Killed, and the rest were carried captive; among 
which captives was Lot, who had come to assist 
the Sodomites. 


CHAP. X. 


How Abram fought with the Assyrians, and over- 
came them, and saved the Sodomite Prisoners, 
and took from the Assyrians the Prey they had 
gotten. 


$1. WHEN Abram heard of their calamity, he 
was at once afraid for Lot his kinsinan, and pitied 
the Sodomites, his friends and neighbors; and 
thinking it proper to afford them assistance, he 
did not delay it, but marched hastily, and the 
fifth night fell upon the Assyrians, near Dan, for 
that is the name of the other spring of Jordan; 
and, before they could arm themselves, he slew 
some as they were in their beds, before they 
could suspect ar harm; and others who were 
nct yet gone to sleep, but were so drunk that they 
could not fight, ran away. Abram pursued after 
them, till, on the second day, he drove them in a 
body unto Hoba, a place belonging to Damascus; 
and thereby demonstrated, that victory does not 
depend on multitude, and the number of hands, 
but the alacrity and courage of soldiers overcome 
the most numerous bodies of men, while he got 
the victory over so great an army with no more 
than three hundred and eighteen of his servants, 
and three of his friends; but all those that fled 
returned home ingloriously. 

2. So Abram, when he had saved the captive 
Sodomites, who had been taken by the Assyrians, 
and Lot also, his kinsman, returned home in 
peace. Now the king of Sodom met hini ata 
certain place, which they called The King's 
Dale, where Melchisedec, king of the city Salem, 
received him, That name signifies, Zhe right- 
eous King: and such he was, without dispute, 
insomuch that, on this account, he was made the 

riest of God; however, they afterward called 
Salen Jerusalem. Now this Melchisedec sup- 
plied Abram’s army in an hospitable manner, and 
gave them provisions in abundance; and as they 
were feasting, he began to praise him, and to 
bless God for subduing his enemies under him. 
And when Abram gave him the tenth part of his 

rey, he accepted of the gift. But the king of 
Sodom desire Abram to take the prey; but en- 
treated that he might have those men restored to 
him whom Abram Tad saved from the Assyrians, 
because they belonged unto him. But Abram 
would not do so; nor. would make any other ad- 
vantage of that prey, than what his servants had 
eaten; but still insisted that he should afford a 

art to his friends that had assisted him in the 

attle. The first of them was called Eschol, and 
then Enner, and Mambre. 

3. And God conmiended his virtue, and said, 
Thou shalt not however lose the rewards thou 
hast deserved to receive by such thy glorious ac- 
tions. He answered, Md what advantage will it 
be to me to have such rewards, when I have none 
to enjoy them after me? forhe was hitherto child- 
less. And God promised that he should have a 
son, and that his posterity should be very nume- 
rous; insomuch that their number should be like 
the stars. When he heard that, he offered a sa- 
crifice to God, as he commanded him. The man- 
ner of the sacrifice was this:* He took an heifer 
of three years old, and a she-goat of three years 
old, and a ram in like manner of three years old, 
and a turtle-dove, and a pigeon; and, us he was 
enjoined, he divided the three former, but the 
birds he did not divide. After which, before he 


* Jt is worth noting here. that God required no other 
sacrifices under the law of Moses than what were taken 
from these five kinds of animals which he here required 
of Abram. Nor did the Jews feed upon any other do- 
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built his altar, where the birds of prey flew 
about as desirous of blood, a divine voice came 
to him, declaring that their neighbors would be 
grievous to his posterity, when they should be in 

“egypt, for four hundred years;t during which 
time tbey should be afflicted, but afterwards 
should overcome their enemies, should conquer 
the Canaanites in war, and possess themselves of 
their land and of their cities. 

4, Now Abram dwelt near the oak called Ogy- 
ges; the place belongs to Canaan, not far from 
the city of Hebron. But being uneasy at his 
wife’s barrenness, he entreated God to grant that 
he might have male issue; and God required of 
him to be of good courage; and said, tbat he 
would add to all the rest of the benefits that he 
had bestowed upon him, ever since he led him out 
of Mesopotamia, the gift of childreu. Accord- 
ingly Sarai, at God’s command, brought to his 
bed one of her handmaidens, a woman of Egyp- 
tian descent, in order to obtain childrea by her; 
and when this handmaid was with child, she tri- ° 
umphed, and ventured to affront Sarai, as if the 
dominion were to come toa son to be born of her. 
But when Abram resigned her into the hands of 
Sarai, to punish ber, she contrived to fly away, as 
not able to bear the instances of Sarai’s severity 
to her; and she entreated God to have comipas- 
sion on her. Now a divine Angel met her, as she 
was going forward in the wilderness, and bid her 
return to her master and mistress, for if she would 
submit to that wise advice, she would live better 
hereafter; for that the reason of her being in 
such a nijserable case was this, that she had been 
ungrateful and arrogant towards her mistress. 
He also told her, that if she disobeyed God, and 
went on still in her way, she should perish; but 
if she would return back, she should become the 
mother of a son, who should reign over that coun- 
try. These admonitions she obeyed, and return- 
ed to her master and mistress, and obtained for- 
giveness. A little while afterwards she bare Is- 
mael, which may be interpreted, Heard of God, 
because God had heard his mother’s prayer. 

5. The foremeationed son was born to Abram 
when he was eighty-six years old; but when he 
was ninety-nine, God appeared to him, and pro- 
mised him, that he ondea a son by Sarai, and 
commanded that his name should be Isaac; and 
showed him, that from this son should spring 
great nations and kings, and that they should ob- 
tain all the land of Canaan by war, froin Sidon to 
Egypt. But he charged him in order to keep his 

osterity unmixed with others, that they should 
ie circumcised in the flesh of their foreskin, and 
that this should be done on the eighth day after 
they were born; the reason of which circumci- 
sion, I will explain in another place. And Abram 
inquiring also concerning Ismael, whether he 
should hve or not, God signified to him, that he 
should live to be very old, and should be the fa- 
ther of great nations. Abram therefore gave 
thanks to God for these blessings; and then he, 
and all his family, and his son Ismacl, were cir- 
cumcised immediately; the son being that doy 
thirteen years of age, and he ninety-nine. 


CHAP. XI. 


Horo God overthrew the Nation of the Sodomites, 
out of his Wrath against them for their Sins. 


§ 1. ABOUT this time the Sodomites grew proud, 
on account of their riches and grent wealth; they 
became unjust towards men, and impious towards 
God, insomuch that they did not call to mind the 
advantages they received from him; they hated 
strangers, and abused themselves with Sodomi- 
tical practices. God was therefore much dis- 


mostič animals than the three bere named, as Reiand 
observes on Antiq. B. iv. eh. iv. sect. 4. 

tAs to this affliction of Abram’s posterity for 400 
years, see Antiq. B. ii. ch. ix. sect. 1. 
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leased at them, and determined to punish them 
for their pride, and to overthrow their city, and 
to lay waste their country, until there should 
neither plant nor fruit grow out of it. 

2. When God hnd thus resolved concerning the 
Sodomites, Abraham, as he sat by the oak of 
Mambre, at the door of his tent, saw three an- 
gels; and thinking them to be sfrangers, he rose 
up, and saluted them, and desired they would ac- 
cept of an entertainment, and abide with hin; 
to which, when they agreed, he ordered cakes of 
meal to be made presently; nnd when he had 
slain a calf, he roasted it, and brought it to them, 
as they sat under the oak. Now they made a 
show of eating, and besides, they asked him 
about his wife Sarah, where she was? and when 
he said she was within, they said they should 
come again hereafter, and find her become a 
mother. Upon which the woman langhed, and 
said, that it was impossible she should bear chil- 
dren, since she was ninety yenrs of age, and her 
husband was a hundred, Then they concealed 
themselves no longer, but declared that they 
were angels of God: and that one of them was 
sent to inform them about the child, and two of 
the overthrow of Sodom. 

3. When Abraham heard this, he was grieved 
for the Sodomites; and he rose up, and besought 
God for them, and entreated him that he would 
not destroy the righteous with the wicked. And 
when God had replied, That there was no good 
man among the Socomites; for if there were 
but ten such men among them, he would not 
ee any of them for their sins, Abraham held 

is peace. And the angels came to the city of 
the Sodomites, and Lot entreated them to aceept 
of a lodging with him; for he was a very gene- 
rous and hospitable man, and one that had learn- 
ed to imitate the goodness of Abraham. Now 
when the Sodomites saw the young men to be of 
beautiful countenances, and this to an extraordi- 
nary degree, and that they took up their lodg- 
ings with Lot, they resolved themselves to enjoy 
these beautiful boys by force and violence; and 
when Lot exhorted them to sobriety, and not to 
offer any thing immodest to the strangers, but to 
have regard to their lodging in his house; and 
promised, that if their inelinations could not be 
governed, he would expose his daughters to their 
Inst, instead of these strangers: neither thus 
were they made ashamed. 

4. But God was much displeased at their im- 
pudent behavior, so that he both smote those 
men with blindness, and condemned the Sodom- 
jtes to universal destruction. But Lot, upon 
God’s informing him of the future destruction of 
the Sodomites, went away, taking with him his 
wife and daughters, who were two, and still vir- 
gins; for those that were betrothed* to them 
were above the thoughts of going, and decmed 
that Lot's words were trifling. God then cast a 
thunderbolt upon the city, and set iton fire, with 
its inhabitants; and laid waste the country with 
the like burning, as I formerly said when | wrote 


* These sonas-in-laiio Lot,as they are called, Gen. 
xix. 12—14, might be sọ styled because they were be- 
trothed to Lors daughters, though not yet married to 
them. Seethe note on Antig. D. xiv. cl. xiii. sect. I 

tof the War, bo iv. chap. viii. sect. d. 

1 This pillar of salt was, we sce hore, standing inthe 
daysof Josephus, and he tind seen it. Thatit was stand- 
ing then is also attested by (Clement of Rome, coatempo- 
rary with Josephus;as also that it wasso in the nest 
century. isattested by Lrenwus, with the addition of an 
hypothesis how it came to tus! xo long, with all its mem- 
bers entire.—Whether the account that some modern 
travellers give be true, thal itis still standing, E do not 
know. {ts remote situation, at the utinost southern 
point ofthe sea of Sodom, in the wild and dangerous 
deserts of Arabia, makes it exceeding ditficult for in- 
quisitive travellers tocxamine the place; and for eom- 
mon reports of country people, at n distance, they ure 
not very sntisfactory. tu the mean time, 1 have no 
opinion of Le Cierc’s dissertation or hypothesis about 
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the Jewish War.t But Lot’s wife continually 
turning back to view the city, as she went from 
it, and being too nicely inquisitive what would 
become of it, although God had forbidden her so 
to do, was changed into a pillar of salt;t for I 
have seen it, and it remains at this day. Now he 
and his daughters fled to a certain smal) place, 
encompassed with the fire, and settled init: It 
is to this day called Zoar; for that is the word 
whieh the Hebrews use fora small thing. There 
it was that he lived a miserable life, on account 
of his having no company, and his want of pro- 
visions. 

5. But his daughters, thinking that all man- 
kind were destroyed, approached to their father,} 
though taking care not to be perceived. This 
they did, that mankind might not utterly fail: 
and they bare sons; the son of the elder was 
named Moab, which denotes one derived from his 
father; the younger bare “Immon, which name 
denotes one derived from a kinsman. The for- 
mer of whom was the father of the Moabites, 
which is even still a great nation; the latter was 
the father of the Ammonites; and both of thein 
are inhabitants of Colosyria. And such was the 
departure of Lot from among the Sodomites. 


CHAP ait 


Concerning Abimelech; and concerning Ismael 
the Son of Abraham; and concerning the Jira- 
bians, which were his Posterity. 


§ 1. ABRAHAM now removed to Gerar of Pales- 
tine, leading Sarah along with him, under the no- 
tion of his sister, using the like dissimulation that 
he had used before, and this out of fear; for he 
was afraid of Abimelech, the king of that coun- 
try, who did also himsel fall in love with Sarah, 
and was disposed to corrupt her; but he was re- 
strained from satisfying his lust by a dangerous 
distemper which befell him from God, Now when 
his physicians despaired of enring him, he fell 
asleep, and saw a dream, warning him not to 
abuse the strangers wife; and when he reco- 
vered, he told his friends that God had inflieted 
that disease npon him, by way of punishment for 
his injury to the stranger, and in order to preserve 
the chastity of his wife; for that she did not ac- 
company him as his sister, but as his legitimate 
wife; and that God had promised to be gracious 
to hint for the time to come, if this person be once 
secure of his wife’s chastity. When he had said 
this, by the advice of his friends, he sent for 
Abraham, and bid him not be concerned about 
his wife, or fear the corruption of her chastity, 
for that God took care of him, and that it was by 
his providence that he received his wife again, 
without her suffering any abuse, And he ap- 
vented to God, and to his wife's consctenee; and 
said, that he had not nny inelination at first to 
enjoy her, if ke had known she was his wife; but 
since, said he, thon ledst her about as thy sister, 
l was guilty of no offence. Tle also entreated 
him to be at peace with him; and to make God 


this question, which can only be determined by eye-wit- 
nesses. When Christian princes, so called, lay asido 
their foolish and unehristian wars and quarrels, and 
send a body of tit persons to travel over the East, ard 
bring us trithtul accounts of all ancient monuments, 
and procure ns copies of all ancient records, at present 
lost among us, We nay bope for tall satisfactior in sneh 
inquiries, bat Lardly before, 

i i see nu proper wicked intention in these daughtera 
of Lot, wher in a case which appenred to them of una- 
voidable necessity, they procured themselves to be with 
child by their father. Wit! ont such an nnavoidahte ne- 
cessily, incest isa horrid crime; Imt whether, in such a 
cuse ol necessity, as they apprebended this to he, accord. 
ing to Josepinis, itwagouy such crime, am not sat'sfied, 
In the meantinie, they making their father drunk, and 
their soliciionsconcealment of what they did from him 
shows that they despaired of persuading him to an as- 
tion, which, atthe best, could not but be vary stspacuels 
and shocking toso good niman 
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propitious to him, and that if he thought fit to 
continue with him, he should have what he 
wanted in abundance; but that if he designed to 
go away, he should be honorably conducted, and 
have whatsoever supply he wanted when he 
came thither. Upon his saying this, Abraham 
told him that his pretence of kindred to his wife 
was no lie, because she was his brother’s daugh- 
ter; and that he did not think himself safe in his 
travels abroad without this sort of dissimulation; 
and that he was not the cause of his distemper, 
but was only solicitous for his own safety; he 
said also, that he was ready to stay with him. 
Whereupon Abimelech assigned him land and 
money; and they covenanted to live together 
without guile, and took an oath at a certain 
well, called Beersheba, which may be interpret- 
ed, The well of the oath; and so it is named by 
the people of the country unto this day. 

2. Now in a little time Abraham had a son by 
Sarah, as God had foretold to him, whom he 
named Isaac, which signifies laughier. And in- 
deed they so called him because Sarah laughed 
when God* said she should bear a son, she not 
expecting such a thing, as being past the age of 
childbearing, for she was ninety years old, and 
Abraham a hundred; so that this son was born 
to them both in the last year of each of those 
decimal numbers. And they circumcised him 
upon the eighth day; and from that time the 
Jews continue the custom of circumcising their 
sons within that number of days. But as for the 
Arabians, they circumcise after the thirteenth 
year, because Ismael, the founder of their na- 
tion, who was born to Abraham of the concn- 
bine, was circumcised at that age; concerning 
whom I will presently give a particular account 
with great exactness. 

3. As for Sarah, she at first loved Ismael, who 
was born of her own handmaid Hagar, with an 
affection not inferior to that of her own son, for 
he was brought up in order to succeed in the 
government; but when she herself had borne 
Isaac, she was not willing that Ismael should be 
brought up with him, as being too old for him, 
and able to do him injuries, when their father 
should be dead; she therefore persuaded Abra- 
ham to send him and his mother to some distant 
country. Now, at the first, he did not agree to 
what Sarah was so zealous for, and thought it 
an instance of the greatest barbarity to send 
away a young childt and a woman, unprovided 
of necessaries; but at length he agreed to it, 
because God was pleased with what Sarah had 
determined; so he delivered Ismael to his mother, 
as not yet able to go by himself; and commanded 
her to take‘a bottle of water and a loaf of bread, 
and so to depart, and to take necessity for her 

ide. But as soon as her necessary provisions 
ailed, she found herself in an evil case; and 
when the water was.almost spent, she laid the 
young child, who was ready to expire, under a 
fir-tree, and went on farther, that so he might die 
while she was absent. But a divine angel came 
to her, and told her of a fountain hard by, and bid 
her take care, and bring up the child, because 


* It is well worth ohservation, that Josephus here calls 
that principal angel who appeared toAbraham, and fore- 
told the birth of Isaac, directly God; which language of 
Josephus’s here prepares us to believe those other ex- 
pressions of his, that Jesus was a wise man, if it be law- 
fultocall kima man, Antiq. b. xviii. chap. iii. sect. 3, and 
of God the Word,in his homily concerning Wades,may be 
both genuine. Nor isthe other expression of divine engel, 
used presently, and before also,of any other signification. 

J} Josephus here calls Ismael a young child orinfent, 
tho’ he was above thirteen years of age: as Judas calls 
himselfand his brethren young men, when they were 47, 
and he had two children, Antiq. b. li. chap. vi. sect. 8, and 
they were of much thesame age as a damsel of 12 years 
old called a little child, Mark v. 39—42, five several 
times, Herod also is said hy Josephus to be a very young 
man at 25. Sce the noteon Antiq. b. xiv. chap ix. sect. 2; 
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she should be very happy by the presertation of 
Ismael. She then ea courage, upon the pros 
pect of what was promised her, and meeting with 
some shepherds, b their care she got clear of 
the distresses she had been in. 

4. When the lad was grown up, he married a 
wife, by birth an Egyptian, from whence the 
mother was herself derived originally. Of this 
wife were born to Ismael twelve sons, Nabaioth, 
Kedar, Abdeel, Mabsam, Idumas, Masmaos Ma- 
saos, Chodad, Theman, Jetur, Naphesus, Kad- 
mas. These inhabited all the country from Eu- 

hrates to the Red Sea, and called it Nabatene. 
hey are an Arabian nation, and name their 
tribes from these, both because of their own vir- 
tue and because of the dignity of Abraham their 


father. 
CHAP. XIII. 
Concerning Isaac, the legitimate Sonof Abraham. 


1. Now Abraham greatly loved Isaac, as 
being his only begoiten,t and given to him at the 
borders of old age, by the favor of God. The 
child also endeared himself to his parents still 
more by the exercise of every virtue, and ad- 
hering to his duty to his parents, and being zeal- 
ous In the worship of God. Abraham also placed 
his own happiness in this prospect, that hel he 
should die, he should leave this his son in a safe 
and secure condition; which accordingly he ob- 
tained by the will of God; who being desirous to 
make an experiment of Abraham's religious dis- 
position towards himself, appeared to him, and 
enumerated all the blessings he had bestowed on 
him; how he had made him superior to his ene- 
mies, and that his son Isaac, who was the prin- 
cipal part of his present happiness, was derived 
from him; and he said that he required this son 
of his as a sacrifice and holy oblation. Accord- 
ingly he commanded him to carry him to the 
mountajn Moriah, and to build an altar, and offer 
him for a burnt-offering upon it; for that this 
would best manifest his religious disposition 
towards him, if he preferred what was pleasing 
to God before the preservation of his own son. 

2. Now Abraham thought that it was not right 
to disobey God in any thing, but that he was 
obliged to serve him in every circumstance of 
life, since all creatures that live enjoy their life 
by his providence and the kindness he bestows 
onthem. Accordingly he concealed this com- 
mand of God, and his own intentions about the 
slaughter of his son, from his wife, as also from 
every one of his servants; otherwise he should 
have been hindered from his obedience to God; 
and he took Isaac, together with two of his ser- 
vants, and laying what things were necessary for 
a sacrifice upon an ass, he went away to the 
mountain. Now the two servants went along 
with him two days; but on the third day, as soon 
as he saw the mountain, he left those servants 
that were with him till then, in the plain, and 
having his son alone with him he came to th 
mountain. It was that mountain upon whice 
King David afterwards built the temple. Now 
they had brought with them every thing neces- 


and Of the War, b.i.chap. x. And Aristobulus is styled 
avery little child at 16 years of age, Antiq. b. xv. chapii. 
sect. 6,7. Domitian is also called by him a very young 
child, when he went on his German expedition, at about 
18 years of age, Of the War, b. vii. chap. iv. sect 2. Sam- 
son's wife and Ruth, when they were widows, ure called 
children, Antiq. h. v. ch. viii. sect. 6, and ch. ix. sect. 2,3, 
t Note, that both here, and Teb. xi. 17, Isaac is called 
Abraham's only begotten son, though he atthe same 
time had another son, Ismael. The Septuagint expresses 
the true meaning, by rendering the text the beloved son. 
§ Here is a plain error in the copies, which say, that 
King David afterwards huilt the temple on this mount 
Moriah, while it wascertainly no other than King Solo 
mon who huilt that temple, ns indeed Procopius rites 
it from Josephus. For it was for certain David, und 
not Solomon, who built the first altar there, as we 
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sary for a sacrifice, excepting the animal that 
was to he oflered only. Now Isaac was twen- 
ty-five years old. And as he was building the 
altar, he asked his father, “ What he was about 
to offer, since there was no animal there for an 
oblation?” ‘To which it was answered “ That 
God would provide himself an oblation, he being 
able to mnke a plentiful provision for men out 
of what they have not, atl to deprive others of 
what they already have, when they put too much 
trust therein; that, therefore, if God pleased to 
be present and propitious at this sacrifice, he 
would provide himself an oblation.” 

3. As soon as the altar was prepared, and 
Abraham bad laid on the wood, and all things 
were entirely ready, he said to his son, “O son, 
I poured ont a vast number of prayers that I 
might have thee for my son; when thou wast 
come into the world, there was nothing that 
could contribute to thy support, for which I was 
not greatly solicitous, nor any thing whcrein I 
thought myself happier than to see thee grown 
up to man’s estate, and that I might leave thee 
at my death the successor to my dominion; but 
since ìt was by God's will that I became thy 
father, and it is now his will that I relinquish 
thee, bear this consecration to God with a gen- 
erous mind; for I resign thee up to God, who 
thought fit now to require this testimony of 
honor to himself on acconnt of the favors he 
hath conferred on me, in being to me a supporter 
and defender. Accordingly thou, my son, wilt 
now die, not in any common way of going out of 
the world, but sent to God the Father of all men 
beforehand, by thy own father, in the nature of a 
sacrifice. l suppose he thinks thee worthy to 
get clear of-this world, neither by a disease, 
neither by war, nor by any other severe way, by 
which death usually comes upon men, but so 


that he will receive thy soul with prayers and ! 


holy offices of religion, and will place thee near 
to himself, and thou wilt there be to ine a suc- 
corer, a support in my old age; on which ac- 
count I principally brought thee up, and thou 
wilt thereby procure me God for my comforter 
instead of thyself.” 

4. Now Isaac was of such a generous disposi- 
tion as became the son of such a father, and was 
pleased with this discourse; and said, ‘* That he 
was not worthy to be born at first, if he should 
reject the determination of God and of his father, 
and should not resign himself up readily to both 
their pleasures; since it would eee been unjust 
if he had not obeyed, even if his father alone 
had so resolved.” So he went immediately to 
the altar to be sacrificed. And the deed had 
been done if God had not opposed it; for he call- 
ed loudly to Abraham by his name, and forbade 
him to olay his son, and said, ‘‘ It was not out of 
a desire of human blood that he was cominanded 
to slay his son, nor was he willing that he should 
be taken away from him whom he had made his 
father, but to try the temper of his mind, whether 
he would be obedient to such a command. Since, 
therefore, he was now satisfied as to that his 
alacrity, and the surprising readiness he showed 
in this his picty, he was delighted in having be- 
stowed such blessings upon him; and that he 


learn, 2 Sam, xxiv. 18. §c.; 1 Chron, xxi. 22. &c.; and 
Anti. h. vii. chap. xiii. sect. 4. 

* It seems, both here and in Ged’s parallel blessing ta 
Jnce, ch, xix. sect. 1, that Josephus hail yet no notion 
ofthe hidden menning ef that most important and most 
eminent promise, “In thy seed shall nll the families of 
the carth he blessed. He saith net of sceds, as of mnny, 
but asof one; nnd tothy seed, which is Christ,” Gal. ili. 
16. Nor lsit any wender, he being, ! think, as yet, not 
a christian. And had he been a christinn, yet sinee he 
was, to be sure, till the latter part of his life, no more 
than an Ebjonite Christian, whe, above nll the nposies, 
rejected and despised St. Panl, it would be no great wen- 
der if he did nnt follow his interpretation, Inthe mean 
time, we have, in effect, St. Paul’s expesitien in the 
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would not be wanting ìn all sort of concern about 
him, and in bestowing other children upon him; 
and that his son should live to a very great age; 
that he should live a happy life, and bequeath a 
large principality to his children, who should be 
rood and legitimate.” He foretold also, that his 
family should increase into many nations; and 
that those* patriarchs should leave behind them 
an everlasting name; that they should obtain the 
eee ede of the land of Canaan, and be envied 
yall men. When God had said this, he pro- 
duced to them a ram, which did not appear be- 
fore, for the sacrifice. So Abraham REN Isaac, 
receiving cach other unexpectedly, and having 
obtained the promiscs of such great blessings 
embraced one another; and when they had sacri 
üced, they returned to Sarah, and lived happily 
togcther, God allording them his assistance in all 
things they desired. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Concerning Sarah, Abraham’s Wife, and how 
she ended her days. 


§1. Now Sarah died a little while after, 
having lived one hundred and twenty-seven 
years. They buried her in Hebron; the Canaan- 
ites publicly allowing them a burying-place; 
which piece of ground Abraham bought for four 
hundred shekels, of Ephron, an abitan of 
Hebron. And both Abraham and bis descend- 
ants built theniselves sepulchres in that place. 


CHAP. XV. 


"alpn of the T'roglodytes were derived 
from Abraham by Keturah. 


§1. ABRAHAM, after this, married Keturah, 
by whom six sons were born to him, men of 
courage and of sagacious minds: Zambran, and 
Jazar, and Madan, and Madian, and Josabak, and 
Sons. Now the sons of Sous were, Sabathan, 
and Dadan. The sons of Dadan were, Latusim, 
and Assur, and Luom, The sons of Madian 
were, phas, and Ophren, and Anoch, and Ebi- 
das, and Intdas. Now for all these sons and grand- 
sons Abraham contrived to settle them in coto- 
nies; and they took possession of Troglodytes, 
and the country of Arabia the Happy, as far as 
it reaches to the Red Sea. It is related of this 
Ophren, that he made war against Libya, and 
took it, and that his grandchildren, when they 
inhabited it, called it from his name Africa. And 
indeed Alexander Polyhistor gives his attestation 
to what I here say, who speaks thus: “ Cleode- 
mus the prophet, who was also called Malchus, 
who wrote a history of the Jews, in agreement 
with the history of Moses, their legislator, relntes, 
that there were many sons born to Abraham by 
Keturah: nay, he names three of them, Apher, 
and Surim, and Japbran. That from Surim was 
the land of Assyria denominated; and that from 
the other two, Apher and Japhran, the country 
of Africa took its name, because these men 
were auxiliaries to Hercules, when he fought 
against Libya and Anteus; and that Hercules 
married A hiris daughter, and of her he begat 
a son, Dida anit that Sophon was his son 


How the 


Testnment of Reuhen, sect. 6, in Authent. Rec. parti. p. 
302, who charges his sons, “T'o worship the Seed ef Ju- 
dah, whoshould die forthem in visible and invisible 
wars; und should be nmeng them an eternal King,” Nor 
is thut observation ofn learned foreigner cef my acqualn- 
tance to he despised, who takes notice thnt as seeds in 
the plural must signify posterity, so seed in the singu- 
tar may signify either posterity or a single person; and 
that in this promise ofall nations being hnppy inthe seed 
of Abrahnm, or lsnac, Or Jaceb, &c., it is always used 
in the singmar.--'To which J elinil add, that it is some- 
times, as it were, paraphrased by the son of Abraham, 
the sonof David, &c., whichis capable of nosuch ambi- 


guity. 
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safely than to such as she had showed herself to 
be; and that he believed he might guess at the 
humanity of her mother and brother, that they 
would not be displeased, from the virtue he found 
in her, for he would not be burdensome, but 
would ay the hire for his entertainment, and 
spend us own money. To which she replied, 
that he guessed right as to the humanity of her 
parents; but complained, that he should think 
them so parsimonious as to take money; for that 
he should have all on free cost. But she said, 
she would first inform her brother Laban, and, if 
he gave her leave, she would conduct him in. 

3. As soon then as this was over, she introduced 
the stranger; and for the camels, the servants of 
Laban brought them in, and took care of them, 
and he was himself brought in to supper by La- 
ban. And after supper, he says to him, and to 
the mother of the damsel, addressing himself ¢o 
her, “ Abraham is the son of Terah, and a kins- 
man of yours, for Nahor, the grandfather of these 
children, was the brother of Abraham, by both 


from whom that barbarous people called Supha- 
cians were denominated.” 


CHAP. XVI. 


How Isaac took Rebeka to Wife. 


§1. Now when Abraham, the father of Isaac, had 
resolved to take Rebeka, who was grand-daughter 
to his brother Nahor, for a wife to his son Isaac, 
who was then about forty years old, he sent the an- 
cientest of his servants to betroth her, after he had 
obliged him to give him the strongest assurances 
of his fidelity. Which assurances were given 
after the manner following: They put each 
other’s hands under each other’s thighs, then they 
called upon God as the witness of what was to 
be done. He also sent such presents to those 
that were there, aS were in esteem, on account 
that they either rarely or never were seen in that 
country. This servant got thither not under a con- 
siderable time; for it requires much time to pass 















through Mesopotamia, in which it is tedious tra- 


velling, both in winter for the depth of the clay, 
and in summer for want of water; and besides 


this, for the robberies there committed, which 
are not to be avoided by travellers but by caution 
beforehand. However, the servant came to Ha- 
ran. 
considerable number of maidens going to the 


water; he therefore prayed to God, that Rebeka 


might be found among them, or her whom Abra- 


ham sent him as his servant to espouse to his 


son, in case his will were that this marriage 
should be consummated; and that she might be 
made known to him by this sign, that while others 
denied him water to drink, she might give it him. 

2. With this intention he went to the well, and 
desired the maidens to give him some water to 
drink, but while the others refused, on pretence 
that they wanted it all at home, and could spare 
none for him, one only of the company rebuked 
them for their peevish behavior towards the 
stranger; and id: What is there that you will 
ever communicate to any body, who have not so 
much as given the man some water? She then 
offered him water in an obliging manner. And 
now he began to hope that his grand affair would 
succeed; but desiring still to know the truth, he 
commended her for her generosity and good 
nature, that she did not scruple to afford a suf- 
ficiency of water to those that wanted it, though 
it cost her some pains to draw it; and asked who 
were her parents, and wished them joy of such 
a daughter; and mayest thou be espoused, said 
he, to their satisfaction, into the family of an 
agreeable husband, and bring him legitimate 
children. Nor did she disdain to satisfy his in- 
quiries, but told him her family. They, says she, 
call me Rebeka; my father was Bethuel, but he 
is dead; and Laban is my brother, and, together 
with my mother, takes care of all our family af- 
fairs, and is the guardian of my virginity. When 
the servant heard this, he was ver aed at what 
had happened , and at what was told him, as per- 
ceiving that God had thus plainly directed his 
journey; and producing his bracelets and some 
other ornaments, which it was esteemed decent 
for virgins to wear, he gave them to the damsel, 
by way of acknowledgment, and as a reward for 
her kindness in giving him water to drink; say- 
Ing, it was but just that she should have them, 
because she was so much more obliging than any 
of the rest. She desired also that he would come 
and lodge with them, since the approach of the 
night gave him not time to proceed farther. And 
ee his precious ornaments for women, 

e said, he desired to trust thein to none more 


* The birth of Jacob and Esau is here said to be after 
Abraham's death; it should have been aster Sarah's 
death. ‘The order of the narration in Genesis, not 
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And when he was inthe suburbs, he met a 


father and mother; upon which account he hath 
sent me to you, being desirous to take this damsel 
for his son to wife. He is his legitimate son; and 
is brought up as his only heir. He could indeed 
have had the most happy of all the women in 
that country for him, but he would not have his 
son marry any of them; but out of regard to his 
own relations he desired him to match here, whose 
affection and inclination I would not have you 
despise; for it was by the good pleasure of God, 
that other accidents fell out in my journey, and 
that thereby I lighted upon your daughter, and 
your house; for when I was near to the city I saw 
a great many maidens coming to a well, and I 

rayed that I might meet with this damsel, which 

as come to pass accordingly. Do you therefore 
confirm that marriage, whose espousals hare been 
already made by a divine appearance; and show 
the respect you have for Abraham, who hath sent 
me with so much solicitude, in giving your con- 
sent to the marriage of this damsel.” Upon this 
they understood it to be the will of God, and 
greatly approved of the offer, and sent their 
daughter, as was desired. Accordingly Isaac 
married her, the inheritance being now come to 
him; for the childreu by Keturah were gone to 
their own remote habitations. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Concerning ihe Death of Abraham. 


§1. A LITTLE while after this Abraham died. 
He was a man of incomparable virtue, and hon- 
ored by God ina manner agreeable to his piety 
towards him. The whole time of his life was 
one hundred seventy and five years; and he was 
buried in Hebron, with his wife Sarah, by their 
sons Isaac and Ismael. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Concerning the Sons of Isaac, Esau and Jacob. 
Of their Nativity and Education. 


§1. Now Isaac’s wife proved with child, after 
the death of Abraham; * and when her belly was 
greatly burdened, Isaac was very anxious, and 
inquired of God, who answered, That Rebeka 
should bear twins: and that two nations should 
take the names of those sons; and that he who 
appeared the second should excel the elder.— 
Accordingly she, in a little time, as God had 
foretold, bare twins; the elder of whom, from his 
head to his feet, was very rough and hairy; but 
the younger took hold of his heel as they were 
in the birth. Now the father loved the elder, 
who was called Esau, a name agreeable to his 


always exactly according to the order of time, seems 
to have led Josephus into it, as Dr. Bernard observes 
here. 
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roughness, for the Hebrews call such a hairy 
roughness (Esau, or) Seir;* but Jacob, the youug- 
er, was best beloved by his mother. 

2. When there was a famine in the land, Isaac 
resolved to go into Egypt,the land there being 

ood; but he wentto eee as God commanded 

im. Here Abimelech the king received him, 
because Abraham had formerly lived with him, 
and had been his friend. And as jn the begin- 
ning he treated him exceeding kindly, so he 
was hindered from continuing in the same dispo- 
sition to the end by his envy at him; for when 
he saw that God was with Isaac, and took such 
ereat care of him, he drove him away from him. 
But Isaac, when he saw how envy had changed 
the temper of Abimelech, retired to a place called 
The Valley, not far from Gerar; wa as he was 
digging a well the shepherds fell upon him, and 
began to fight, in order to hinder the work, and 
because he did not desire to contend, the shep- 
herds seemed to get the better of him, sohe still 
retired, and dug another well; and when certain 
other shepherds of Abimelech’s began to offer 
him violence, he left that also, and still retired, 
thus purchasing security to himself by a rational 
and prudent conduct. At length the king gave 
him leave to dig a well without disturbance. He 
named this well Rehoboth, which denotes a large 
space; but of the former wells, one was called 
Escon, which denotes strife, the other Sitenna, 
which name signifies enmity. 

3. It was now that Isaac’s affairs increased, 
and his power was in a flourishing condition; 
and this from his great riches. But Abimelech 
thinking Isaac throve in opposition to him, while 
their living together made them suspicious of 
each other, and Isaae’s retiring showing a secret 
enmity also, he was afraid that his former friend- 
ship with Isaac did not secure him, if Isaac 
should endeavor to revenge the injuries he had 
formerly offered him; he therefore renewed his 
friendship with him, and brought with him Phi- 
loc, one of his generals. And when he had ob- 
tained ever thing he desired, by reason of 
Isaac’s Bei nature, who preferred the earlier 
friendship Abimelech had showed to himself and 
his father to his later wrath against him, he 
returned home. 

4. Now when Esau, one of the sons of Isaac, 
whom the father principally loved, was now come 
to the age of forty years, he married Adah, the 
daughter of Helon, and Aholibamah, the daugh- 
ter of Esebeon; which Helon and Esebeon were 
great lords among the Canaanites, thereby taking 
upon himself the authority, and pretending to 
have dominion over his own marriages, without 
so much as asking the advice of his father; for 
had Isaac been the arbitrator, he had not given 
him leave to marry thus, for he was not pleased 
with contracting any alliance with the people of 
that country; but not caring to be uneasy to his 


* For Seir in Josephus, the coherence requires that 
we read Esau or Seir, which signify the same thing. 

t This supper of savory meat, as we call it, Gen. xxvii. 
4,to be caught by hunting, was intended plainly for a 
festival ora sacrifice, and upon the prayers that were 
frequent at sacrifices, Isaac expected, as was then usual 
insuch eminent cases, that a divine impulse would come 
upon him, in order to the solemn blessing of his son 
there present, and his foretelling his future behavior and 
fortune Whence it must be, that when Isaac had un- 
wittingly blessed Jacob, and was afterward made sensl- 
ble of his mistake, yet did he not attempt to alter it, how 
earnestly soever his nffection for san might incline him 
to wish it might be altered, because he knew that this 
blessing came not from himself but from God, and that 
an alteration was outof his power. A second afflatus 
then came upon him, and enabled him to foretell Esau’s 
future behavior and fortune also. 

t Whether Jacobor his mother Rebcka were most 
blameable in this linposition upon Isaac in his old age, I 
cannotdetermine. However, the hlessing being deliver- 
ed asa prediction of future events, by a divine impulse, 
and foretelling things to betail tothe posterity of Jacob 
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son, by commanding him to put away these 
wives, he resolved to be silent. 

5. But when he was old, and could not see at 
all, he called Esau to him, and told him, that be- 
sides blindness, and the disorder of his eyes, his 
very old age hindered him from his worship of 
God [by sacrifice;] he bid him therefore to go 
out a hunting, and when he had caught as much 
venison as he could, to prepare him a supper,t 
that after this he might make supplication to 
God, to be to him a supporter and an assister 
during the whole time oP his life; saying, that 
it was uncertain when he should die, and that he 
was desirous, by prayers for him, to procure 
beforehand God to be merciful to him. 

6. Accordingly Esau went out a hunting. But 
Rebekat thinking it proper to have the supplica- 
tion made for obtaining the favor of God to Ja- 
cob, and that without the consent of Isaac, bid 
him kill kids of the goats, and prepare a supper. 
So Jacob obeyed his mother, according to all her 
instructions. Now when the supper was got 
ready, he took a goat’s skin, and put it about his 
arm, that by reason of his hairy roughness he 
might, by his father, be believed to be Esau; for 
they vane twins, and jn all things else alike, 
differed only in this thing. This was done out 
of his fear, that before his father had made his 
supplications, he should be caught in his evil 
practice, and lest he should, on the contrary, pro- 
voke his father to curse him. So he brought in 
the supper to his father. Isaac percciving by 
the peculiarity of his voice who k was, called 
his son to him, who gave him his hand, which 
was covered with the goat’s skin. When Isaac 
felt that, he said, ‘‘Thy voice is like the voice 
of Jacob, yet because of the thickness of thy 
hair, thou seemest to be Esau.” So suspecting 
no deceit, he ate the supper, and betook Linuself 
to his prayers and intercessions with God; and 
said, “O Lord of all ages, and Creator of all sub- 
stance; for it was thou that didst propose to my 
father great plenty of good things, and hast 
vouchsafed to bestow on me what I have; and 
hast promised to my posterity to be their kind 
supporter, and to bestow on them still greater 
blessings; do thou therefore confirm these thy 
promises, and do not overlook me becanse of my 
present weak condition, on account of which I 
most earnestly pray to thee. Be gracious to 
this my son; and preserve him and mele him 
from every thing that is evil. Give him a happy 
life, and the possession of as many good things 
as thy power is able to bestow. Make him terri- 
ble to his enemies, and honorable and beloved 
among his friends.” . 

7. Thus did Isaac pray to God, thinking his 
rayers had been made for Esau. He had but 
ust finished them, when Esau came in from 

kaaa And when Isaae perceived his mis 
take, he was siient; but Esau required that he 


and Esau, in future ages, was for certain providential, 
and according to what Rebeka knew to he the purpose 
of God, when he answered her ingniry, “before the 
children were born,” Gen. xxv. 23, “thht one people 
should be strongerthan theother people; and that the 
elder, Esau, should serve the younger, Jacob.” Whe. 
ther Isaac knew or remembered this old oracle, de- 
livered in our copies only to Rebeka; or whether, if he 
knew and remembered it, he did not endeavor to alter 
ihe Divine determination, outof his fondness for his 
elder nnd worse son Esau, tothe dnmage of his younger 
and better son Jacob; as Josephus elsewhere supposes, 
Antiq. b. ii. chap. vii. sect. 3, I cannot certainly say. 
If so, this might tempt Rebeka to contrive, and Jacob 
to put this imposition upon him. Iowever, Josephus 
says here, that it was Isaac, and not Rebeka, who 
inquired of God at first, and received the foremen- 
tioned oracle, sect. 1, which, if it be the true reading, 
renders Isaac’s procedure more inexcusable Nor 
wnsit probably any thing else that so much encour- 
aged Esau formerly to marry two Canaanitish wives, 
without his parents’ consent, ag Isaac’s unhappy fond- 
ness for him. 
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might be made partaker of the like blessing 
from his father that his brother had partook of; 
but his father refused it, because all his prayers 
had been spent upon Jacob: so Esau lamented 
the mistake. However, his father being grieved 
at his weeping, said, That ‘he should excel in 
hunting, and strength of body; in arms, and all 
such sorts of work; and should obtain glory for 
ever on those accounts, he and his posterity after 
him; but still should serve his brother.” 

8. Now the mother delivered Jacob, when he 
was afraid that his brother would inflict some 
punishment upon him, because of the mistake 
about the prayers of Isaac; for she persuaded 
her Rashad to take a wife for Jacob out of Me- 
sopotamia, of herown kindred. Esau having mar- 
ried already Basemmath, the daughter of Ismael, 
without his father’s consent, for Isaac did not 
like the Canaanites, so that he disapproved of 
Esau’s former marriages, which made him take 
Basemmath to wife, in order to please him; and 
indeed he had a great affection for her. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Concerning Jacob’s Flight into Mesopotamia, by 
Reason of the Fear he was in of his Brother. 


§1. Now Jacob was sent by his mother to Me- 
sopotamia in order to marry her brother La- 
ban’s daughter, (which marriage was permitted 
by Isaac on account of his obsequiousness to the 
desires of his wife;) and he accordingly jour- 
neyed through the land of Canaan; and because 
he hated the people of that country he would 
not lodge with any of them, but took up his lodg- 
ing in the open air, and laid his head on a heap 
of stones that he had gathered together. At 
which time he saw in his sleep such a vision 
standing by him; he seemed to see a ladder that 
reached from the earth unto heaven, and persons 
descending down the ladder, that seemed more 
excellent than human; and at last God himself 
stood above it, and was plainly visible to him, 
who, calling him by his name, spake to him these 
words: 

2. “ O Jacob, it is not fit for thee, who art the 
son of a good father, and grandson of one who 
had obtained a great reputation for his emi- 
nent virtue, to be dejected at thy present circum- 
stances, but to hope for better times, for thou 
shalt have great abundance of all good things, by 
my assistance: for I brought Abraham hither out 
of Mesopotamia, when he was driven away by 
his kinsmen; and I made thy father a happy man; 
nor will I bestow a less degree of happiness on 
thyself. Be of good courage, therefore, and un- 
der my conduct proceed on this thy journey, for 
the marriage thou goest so zealously about shall 
be consumniated. And thon shalt have children 
of good characters, but their multitude shall be 
innumerable; and they stall leave what they 
have toa still more numerous posterity, to whom, 
and to whose posterity, I give the dominion of all 
the land, and their posterity shall All the entire 
earth and sea, so far as the sun beholds them; 
but do not thou fear any danger, nor be afraid of 
the many labors thou must undergo, for by my 

rovidence I will direct thee what thon art to do 
in the time present, and still much more in the 
time to come.” ; 

3. Such were the predictions which God made 
to Jacob. Whereupon he became very joyful at 
what he had seen and heard, and he poured oil 
on the stones, because on them the prediction of 
such great benefits was made. He also vowed a 
vow that he would offer sacrifices upon them, if 
he lived and returned safe; and if he came again 
in such a condition, he would give the tithe of 
what he had gotten to God. He also judged 
the place to be honorable, and gave it the name 
of Bethel, which, inthe Greek, is interpreted, 
The house of God. P 
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4. So he proceeded on his peutney to Mesopo- 


tamia, and atlength came to Haran; and meeting 
with shepherds in the suburbs, with boys grown 
up, and maidens sitting about a certain well, he 
stayed with them, as wanting water to drink; and 
beginning to discourse with them, he asked them 
whether they knew such a one as Laban? and 
whether he was still alive? Now they all said 
they knew him, for he was not so inconsiderable 
a person as to be unknown to any of them; and 
that his daughter fed her father’s flock together 
with them; and that indeed they wondered that 
she was not yet come; for by her means thou 
mightest learn more exactly whatever thou desi- 
rest to know about that family. While they were 
saying this the damsel came, and the other shep- 
herds that came down along with her. Then 
they showed her Jacob, and told her that he was 
a stranger, who came to inquire about her father’s 
affairs. But she, as pleased, after the custom of 
children, with Jacob’s coming, asked him who he 
was? and whence he came to them? and what 
it was he lacked that he came thither? She also 
wished it might be in their power to supply the 
wants he came about. 

5. But Jacob was quite overcome, not so much 
by their kindred, nor by that affection which might 
arise thence, as by his love to the damsel, and his 
surprise at her beauty, which was so flourishing 
as few of the women of that age could vie with. 
He said then, “ There isa relation between thee 
and me, elder than either thy or my birth, if thou 
be the daughter of Laban ; for Abraham was the 
son of Terah, as well as Haran and Nahor. Of 
the last of whom, Nahor, Bethuel thy grandfa- 
ther was the son. Isaac my father was the son 
of Abraham and of Sarah, who was the daughter 
of Haran. But there is a nearer and later ce- 
ment of mutual kindred which we bear to one 
another, for my mother Rebeka was sister to La- 
ban thy father, both by the same father and mo- 
ther; I therefore and thou are cousin germans. 
And I am now come to salute you, and to renew 
that affinity which is proper between us.” Upon 
this the damsel, at the mention of Rebeka, as 
usually happens to young persons, wept, and that 
out of the ages: she had for her father, and em- 
braced Jacob, she having learned an account of 
Rebeka from her father, and knew that her pa- 
rents loved to hear her named; and when she 
had saluted him, she said, that ** He brought the 
most desirable and greatest pleasure to her fa- 
ther, with all their family, who was always men- 
tioning his mother, and always thinking of her, 
and her alone; and that this will make thee equal 
in his eyes to any advantageous circumstances 
whatsoever.” Then she bid him go to her father, 
and follow her while she conducted him to him, 
and not to deprive him of such a pleasure by stay- 
ing any longer away from him. 

6. When she had said thus, she brought him to 
Laban; and being owned by his uncle, he was 
secure himself as being among his friends; and 
he brought a great deal of pleasure to them by 
his unexpected coming. Buta little while after- 
ward Laban told him, that he could not express 
in words the joy he had at his coming; but still 
he inquired of him the occasion of his coming, 
and why he left his aged father and mother when 
they wanted to be taken care of by him: and 
that he would afford him all the assistance he 
wanted. Then Jacob gave him an account of the 
whole occasion of his journey, and told him, 
“That Isaac had two sons that were twins, him- 
self and Esau; who, because he failed of his 
father’s prayers, which by his mother’s wisdom 
were put uD for him, sought to kill him, as depri- 
ved ot the kingdom* which was to be given him 


* By this “ deprivation of the kingdom that was to be 
given Esau of God,” as the firstborn, it appears that Jose- 
phus thought, that a “kingdom to be derived from God,” 
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of God, and of the blessings for which their fa- 
ther prayed: aad that this was the occasion of 
his coming hither, as his mother had commanded 
hint to do; for we are all (says he) brethren one 
to another; but our mother esteems an alliance 
with your family more than she does one with the 
families of the country; so I look upon yourself 
and God to be the supporters of my travels, and 
think myself safe in my present circumstances.” 

7. Now Laban promised to treat him with 
great humanity, both on account of his ances- 
tors, and particularly for the sake of his mother, 
towards whom, he said, he would show his kind- 
ness, even though she were absent, by taking 
care of him; for he assured him he would make 
him the head shepherd of his flock, and gave him 
authority sufficient for that purpose; and when he 
should have a miad to return to his parents, he 
would sead him back with presents, and this jn 
as honorable a manner as the nearness of their 
relation should require. This Jacob heard glad- 
ly; and said he would willingly, and with plea- 
sure, uadergo any sort of paias while he tarried 
with him, but desired acha to wife, as the re- 
ward of those pains, who was not only on other 
accounts esteemed by him, but also because she 
was the means of his coming to him; for he said 
he was forced by the love of the damsel to make 
this proposal. Laban was well pleased with this 
avreement, and consented to give the damsel to 
him, as not desirous to meet with any better son- 
in-law; and said he would do this if he would 
stay with him some time, for he was not willing 
to send his daughter to be among the Canaanites, 
for he repented of the alliance he had made al- 
ready by marrying his sister there. And when 
m had given his consent to this, he agreed to 
stay seven vears; for so many years he had re- 
solved to serve his father-in-law, that having 

iven a specimen of his virtue, it might be better 
cnown what sort of a man he was. And Jacob, 
accepting of his terms, after the time was over, 
he made the wedding feast; and when it was 
night, without Jacob’s perceiving it, he put his 
other daughter into bed to him, who was both 
elder than Rachel, and of no comely counte- 
nance. Jacob lay with her that night, as being 
both in drink aod in the dark. However, when 
it was day, he knew what had been done to him; 
and he reproached Laban for his unfair proceed- 
ing with him; who asked pardon for that neces- 
sity which forced him to do what he did; for he 
did not give htm Lea out of any ill design, but as 
overconie by another greater necessity ; that not- 
withstanding this, nothing should hinder him 
from marrying Rachel; but that when he had 
served another seven years, he would give him 
her whom he loved. Jacob submitted to this 
condition, for his love to the damsel did not per- 
nit him to do otherwise; and when another se- 
ven years were gone, he took Rachel to wife. 

8. Now each of these had handmaids, by their 
father’s donation Zilpha was handmaid to Lea, 
and Bilha to Rachel, by no means slaves,* but 
however subject lo their mistresses. Now Lea 
was sorely troubled at her husband's love to her 
sister, and she expected she should be better es- 


_wnas due to him whom Isaac should bless as his firstborn, 
which I take to be that kingdom which was expected un- 
der the Messiah, who therefore was tobe born of his 

sterity whom Isaac should so bless. Jacoh ther¢fore, 
Pett winittae this blessing of the firstborn, became the 
gennine heir ofthat kingdom, in opposition to Esan. 

* [jere we have the ditference between slaves for life 
and servants, snch as we now hire fora time agreed up- 
on on both sides, and dismiss again after the time con- 
tracted for is over,which are no slares, but free men and 
Sreevomen, Accordingly, when the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions forlid a clergyman fo marry perpetual ser- 
vants or slaves,b, vi.chi, xvii it ig meant Only of the for- 
mer sorts, as we learn elsewhere from the saine Consti- 
tutions, ch. xlvii. can. fxxxii. But concerning these 
twelve sons of Jacob; the reasons of their several 
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teemed if she bare him children. So she en- 
treated God perpetually; and when she had 
borne a son, and her husband was on that account 
better reconciled to her, she named her son Reu- 
bel, because God had mercy upon her in giving 
her a son, for that is the signification of this 
name. After some time she bare three more 
sons; Simeon, which namie signifies that God had 
hearkened to her prayer. ‘Then she bare Levi, 
the confirmer of their friendship. After him was 
born Judah, which denotes thanksgiving. But 
Rachel, fearing lest the fruitfulness of her sister 
should make herself enjoy a lesser share of Ja- 
cob’s affections, put to bed to him her handmaid 
Bilha, by whom ieee had Dan. One may inter- 
pret that name into the Greek tongue, a divine 
judgment. And after him Nepthalim, as it were 
unconquerable.in stratagem, since Rachel tried to 
conquer the fruitfulness of her sister by this stra- 
tagem. Accordiagly Lea took the same method, 
and under a counter-stratagem to that of her sis- 
ter's; for she put to bed to him her own hand- 
maid. Jacob therefore had by Zilpha a son, 
whose name was Gad, which may be interpreted 
fortune; and after him Asher, which may be 
called a happy man, because he added glory to 
Lea. Now Reubel, the eldest son of Lea, brought 
apples of mandrakes} to nis mother. When Ra- 
chel saw them, she desired that she would give 
her the apples, for she longed to eat them; but 
when she refused, and bid her be content that 
she had deprived her of the benevolence she 
ought to have had from her husband; Rachel, in 
order to mitigate her sister's anger, said, she 
would yield her husband to her; aad he should 
lie with her that evening. She accepted of the 
favor, and Jacob slept with Lea by the favor 
of Rachel. She bare then these sons, Issachar, 
denoting one born by hire; and Zabulon, one 
born as a pledge of benevolence towards her; 
and a daughter Dina. After some time Rachel 
had a son, named Joseph, which signified there 
should be another added to him. 

9. Now Jacob fed the flocks of Laban his fa- 
ther-in-law all this time, being twenty years, 
after which he desired leave of his father-in-law 
to take his wives and go home; but when his 
father-in-law would not give him leave, he con- 
trived todo itsecretly. He made trial therefore 
of the disposition of his wives what they thought 
of this journey. When they appeared glad and 
approved of it, Rachel took along with her the 
images of the gods, which, according to their 
laws, they used to worship in their own country. 
and ran awny together with her sister. The 
children also of them both, and the handmaids, 
and what possessions they had, went along with 
theni. Jacob also drove away half the catile, 
without letting Laban know of it beforehand. 
But the reason why Rachel took the images of 
the gods, although Jacob had taught her to de- 
spise such worship of those gods, was this, that 
in case they were pursued, and taken by her 
father, she might have recourse to these images 
in order to obtain his pardon. 

10. But Laban. after one day’s time, being ac- 
quainted with Jacob’s and his daughters’ depart- 


names, and the tines of their several births in the inter- 
vals here assigned ; their several excellent characters ° 
their several faults and repentance; Ibe several acci- 
dents of theirlves, with their several prophecies at 
their deaths, see the testaments of these twelve patri 
arch, stil] preserved at large in the Authent. Rec. parti 
p. 294----443. 

t } formerly explained these mandrakes,as we with 
the Septuagint and Josephus render the Hebrew word 
Dudaim, of the Syrian Mauz, with Ludotphus, Authent. 
Rec. part i. p.420. But have since scen such avery 
probable account in MS. of my learned friend, Mr. Sam- 
uel Barker’s, of what we still call mandrakes, and their 
description by the ancient naturalists and physicians, as 
inclines mg to think these here mentioned were really 
mandrakes, and no other. 
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ure, was much troubled, and pursued after them, 
leading a band of men Sith him; and on the 
seventh day overtook them, and foand them rest- 
ing on a certain hill; and then, indeed, he did 
not meddle with him, for it was eventide; but 
God stood by him in a dream, and warned him 
to receive his son-in-law and his daughters in a 
peaceable manner; and not to venture upon any 
thing rashly, or in wrath to them, but to make 
a league with Jacob. And he told him, that if he 
despised their small number, and attacked them 
in a hostile manner, he would himself assist 
them. When Laban had been thus forewarned 
by God, he called Jacob to him the next day, in 
order to treat with him, and showed him what 
dream he had; in dependence whereon he came 
confidently to him, and began to accuse him, al- 
leging that he had entertained him when he was 
poor, and in want of all things, and had given him 

lenty of all things which he bad; =“ For, said 
k “I have joined my daughters to thee in mar- 
riage, and supposed that thy kindness to me 
would be greater than before; but thou hast had 
no regard either of thy own mother’s relation to 
me, nor tothe affinity now newly contracted be- 
tweea us; nor to those wives whom thou hast 
married; nor to those children of whom I am 
the grandfather. Thou hast treated me as an 
enemy, by driving away miy cattle; and by per- 
suading my daughters to run away from their 
father; and by carrying home those sacred pa- 
ternal images which were worshipped by my 
forefathers, and have been honored with the 
like worship which they paid them, by myself. 
In short, thou hast done this whilst thou wert 
my kinsman, and my sister’s son, and the hus- 
band of my daughters, and wert hospitably treated 
by me, and didst eat at my table.” When Laban 
had said this, Jacob made his defence: “That 
he was not the only person ia whom God had 
implanted the love of his native country, but 
that he had made it natural to all men; and that 
therefore it was but reasonable that, after so 
long a time, he should go back to it. But as to 
the prey, of whose driving away thon accusest 
me, if any other person were the arbitrator, 
thou wouldst be found in the wrong; for instead 
of those thanks I ought to have had from thee, 
for both keeping thy cattle, and increasing them, 
how is it that thon art unjustly angry at me be- 
cause I have taken, and have with ine, a small 
portion of them? But then, as to thy daughters, 
take notice, that it is not through any a prac- 
tices of mine that they follow me in my return 
home, but from that just affection which wives 
naturally have to their husbands. They follow, 
therefore, not so properly myself as their own 
children.” And thus far of his apology was made, 
in order to clear himself of having acted unjust- 
ly. To which he added his own complaint and 
accusation of Laban; sayiag, “While I was thy 
sister’s son, and thon hadst given me thy daugh- 
ters in marriage thon hast worn me out with thy 
harsh commands, and detained me twenty years 
under them. That indeed which was required 
in order to my marrying thy daughters, hard as 
it was, I own to have been tolerable; but as to 
those that were put upon me after those marri- 
ages, they were worse, and such indeed as an 
enemy would have avoided.” Forcertainly La- 
ban had used Jacob very ill; for when he saw 
that God was assisting to Jacob in all that he 
desired, he promised him, that of the young cattle 
which should be born, he should ‘have some- 
times what was of awhite color, and sometimes 
what should be of a black color; but when 
those that came to Jacob’s share proved nume- 
rous, he did not keep his faith with him; but 
said he would give te to him the next year, 
because of his envying him the multitude of his 
possessions. He promised him as before, be- 
cause he thought such an increase was not to be 
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expected; but when it appeared to be fact, he 
deceived him. 

11. But then, as to the sacred images, he bid 
him search for them; and when Laban accepted 
of the offer, Rachel being informed of it, put 
those images into that camel’s saddle on which 
she rode, and sat upoa it; and said, that her na- 
tural purgation hindered her rising up; so Laban 
left off searching any farther, not supposing that 
his daughter in such circumstances would ap- 
proni to those images. So he made a league with 

acob, and bound it by oaths, that he would not 
bear him any malice on account of what had hap- 
pened; and Jacob made the like league, and pro- 
mised to love Laban’s daughters. And these 
leagues they confirmed with oaths also, which 
they made upon certain mountains, whereon 
they erected a pillar in the form of an altar; 
whence that hill is called Gilead; and from 
thence they call that land the lund of Gilead at 
this day. Now when they had feasted after the 
makiag of the league, Labaa returned home. 


CHAP x, 


Concerning the Meeting of Jacob and Esau. 


$1. Now as Jacob was proceeding on his 
journey to the land of Canaan, angels appeared 
to him, and suggested to him good hope of his 
future condition; and that place he named T'he 
Camp of God. And being desirous of knowing 
what his brother’s intentions were to him, he sent 
messengers to give him an exact account of every 
thing, as being afraid, on account of the enmities 
between them. He charged those that were 
sent to say to Esau, that ‘Jacob had thought it 
wrong to live together with him while he was 
in anger against him, and sahad gone out of the 
country; and that he now, thinking the length 
of time of his absence must have made up their 
differences, was returning; that he brought with 
him his wives and his children, with what posses- 
sions he had gotten; and delivered himself, with 
what was most dear to him, into his hands; and 
should think it nis greatest happiness to partake, 
together with his brother, E God had 
bestowed on him.” So these messengers told 
him this message. Upon which Esau was very 
glad, and met his brother with four hundred men. 
And Jacob, when he heard that he was coming 
to meet him with such a number of men, was 
greatly afraid; however, he committed his hope 
of deliverauce to God; and considered how, in 
his present circumstances, he might preserve 
himself and those that were with him, and over- 
come his enemies if they attacked him injuriously. 
He therefore distributed his compaay into parts; 
some he sent before the rest, and the others he 
ordered to come close behind, that so if the first 
were overpowered, when his brother attacked 
them, they might have those that followed as a 
refuge to fly unto. And when he had put his 
company into this order, he sent some of them 
to carry presents to his brother. The presents 
were made up of cattle, and a great number of 
four-footed beasts, of many kinds, such as would 
be very acceptable to those that received them, 
on account of their rarity. Those who were 
sent went at certain intervals of space asunder, 
that by following thick one after another, they 
night appear to be more numerous, that Esau 
might remit of his anger on account of these 
presents, if he were still in a passion. Instruc- 
tions were also given to those that were sent to 
speak gently to him. 

2. When Jacob had made these appointments 
all the day, and night canre on, he moved on with 
his company; and as they were gone over a 
certain river called Jabboc, Jacob was left behind, 
and meeting with an angel, he wrestled with him, 
the angel beginning the struggle; but he pre- 
vailed over the angel, who used a voice and 
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spake to him in words, exhorting him to be 
pleased with what had happened to him, and not 
to suppose that his victory was a small one, but 
that ie had overcome a divine angel, and to 
esteem the victory asa sign of great blessings 
that should come tohim; and that his offspring 
should never fail; and that no man should be too 
hard for his power. He also commanded him to 
be called /srael,* which in the Hebrew tongue 
signities one that struggled with the divine angel. 
These promises were made at the prayer of 
Jacob; for when he perceived him to be the angel 
of God, he desired he would signify to him what 
should befall him hereafter. And when the angel 
had said what is before related, he disappeared; 
but Jacob was pleased with these things, and 
named the place Phanuel, which signifies, Z'he 
face of God. Now when he felt pain by this 
struggling, upon his broad sinew, he abstained 
from eating that sinew himself afterward; and 
for his sake it js still not eaten by us. 

3. When Jacob understood that his brother 
was near, he ordered his wives to go before, each 
by herself, with the handinaids, that they might 
see the actions of the men, as they were fighting, 
if Esau were so disposed. He then went up to 
his brother Esau, and bowed down to him, who 
had no evil design upon him, but saluted him; 
and asked him about the company of the children 
and of the women; and desired, when he had 
understood all he wanted to know about them, 
that he would go along with him to their father; 
but Jacob pretending that the cattle were weary, 
Esau returned to Seir, for there was his place 
of habitation, he having named the place rough- 
ness, from his own hairy roughness. 


CHAP. XAL 
Concerning the Violation of Dina’s Chastity. 


§1. HEREUPON Jacob came to the place, till 
this day called Tents, [Succoth] from whence he 
went to Shechem, which is a city of the Canaan- 
ites. Now asthe Shechemites were keeping a 
festival, Dina, who was the only daughter of Ja- 
cob, went into the city tosee the finery of the 
women of that country. But when Shechem, 
the son of Hamor the king, saw her, he defiled 
her by violence; and being greatly in love with 
her, he desired of his father that he would pro- 
cure the damsel to him for awife. To which de- 
sire he condescended, and came to Jacob, desir- 
ing him to give leave that his son Shechem might, 
according to law, marry Dina. But Jacob, not 
knowing how to deny the desire of one of such 
great dignity, and not yet thinking it lawful to 
marry lis daughter to a stranger, entreated him 
to give him leave to have a consultation about 
what he desired him todo. So the king went 
away, in hopes that Jacob would grant him this 


* Perhapsthis may be the proper meaning of the word 
Israel by ihe present and the old Jerusalem analogy of 
the Ilebrewtongne. In the meantime, it is certain that 
the Hellenists of the lirst century in Egypt and else- 
where interpreted Js-rn-e/, to be a man seeing God, as 
is evident from tlie fragment furecited, 

t Of this slanghter of the Shechemites by Simeon and 
Levi, see Authent. Rec. part i. p. 209, 418, 432—439. 
But why Josephus has omitted the cireumeision of 
these Shechemites, as the occasion of their death; and 
of Jacob's great grief, asin the Testament of Levi, sect. 
5, cannot tell. 

t 8ince Benoni siznifies the son of my sorrow, and 
Benjamin the son of days, or one born inthe father’s old 
ege, Gen. xliv. 20, I suspect Josephus's present copics 
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marriage. But Jacob iuformed his sons of the 
defilenent of their sister, and of the address of 
Hanior; and desired them to give their advice 
what they should do. Upon this, the greatest 
part said nothing, not knowing what udvice to 
give. But Simeon and Levi, the brethren of the 
damsel, by the same mother, agreed between 
themselves upon the action following; it being 
now the time of a festival, when the Shechem- 
ites were employed in ease and feasting, they 
fell upon the watch, when they were asleep, and 
coming into the city, slew all the males;} as also 
the king and his son with them; but spared the 
women. And when they had done this without 
their father’s consent, they brought away their 
sister. 

2. Now while Jacob was astonished at the 
greatness of this act, and was severely blaming 
his sons for it, God stood by him, and bid him 
be of good courage; but to purify his tents, and 
to ofler those sacrifices which he had vowed to 
ofler when he went first into Mesopotamia, and saw 
his vision. As he was therefore purifying his 
followers, he lighted upon the gods of Laban, Oe 
he did not before know they were stolen by Ra- 
chel,) and he hid them in the earth under an oak 
in Shechem. And departing thence, he offered 
sacrifice at Bethel, the place where he saw hig 
dream, when he went first into Mesopotamia. 

3. And when he was gone thence, and was come 
over against Ephrata, he there buried Rachel, 
who died in childbed. She was tue only one of 
Jacob's kindred that had not the honor of burial 
at Hebron. And when he had mourned for her 
a great while, he called the son that was born of 
her Benjamin,}{ because of the sorrow the mother 
had with him. These are all the children of Ja- 
cob, twelve inales, and one female. Of them 
eight were legitimate, viz. six of Lea, and two 
of Rachel, and four were of the handmaids, two 
of each; all whose names haye been set down 
already. 


CHAP. Neal: 
How Isaac died and was buried in Hebron. 


§1. From thence Jacob came to Hebron, a city 
sitnate among the Canaanites; and there it wag 
that Isaac lived; and so they lived together for s 
little while; for as to Rebeka, Jacob did not fina 
her alive. Isaac also died not long after the 
coming of his son, and was buried by his sons. 
with his wife, in Hebron, where they had a mo. 
nument belonging to them from their forefathers. 
Now Isaac was a man who was beloved of God 
and was vouchsafed great instances of provi- 
dence by God, after Abraham his father, and 
lived to be exceeding old; for when he had lived 
virtnonsly one hundred and eighty-five years, he 
then died. 


10 he here imperfect; and suppose, that in correspon- 
dence to other copies, he wrote, that Rachel catled her 
son’s name Beaon?, but his father called him Benjamin, 
jen, xxxv, J& As for Benjamin, ascommonly explain- 
ed, the son of the right hand, it makes nc sense nt all, 
and seems to he a gross modern error only. The Sama- 
vitan always Writes this name truly Benjamim, which 
protably is here of the same signification, only with 
the Chaldee termination in, instead of fm, in the ile- ` 
brew, as we pronounce Cherubin or Cherubim indiffe- 
rently, Accordingly both the ‘Festament of Benjamin 
sect. 2, pe 401, and Philo de nominum mutatione. p. 
1059, Write the name Benjamin, but explnin it not the 
the son of his right hand, but the son of days. 


BOOK II.—CHAP. 1. II. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS.—FROM TFE DEATH 
OF ISAAC TO THE EXODUS OUT OF EGYPT. 





CHAP. I. 


How Esau and Jacob, the sons of Isaac, divided 
their Habitation; and Esau possessed Idumea, 
and Jacob Canaan. 

§1. AFTER the death of Isaac, his sons divided 
their habitations respectively. Nor did they re- 


tain what they had before: but Esau departed | 


from the city of Hebron, and left it to his bro- 
ther, and dwelt in Seir, and ruled over Idumea. 
He called the country by that name from him- 
self, forhe was named 4dom; which appellation 
he got on the ers occasion: One day re- 
turning from the toil of hunting very hungry, (it 
was when he wasa child in age,) he lighted on 
his brother when he was getting ready lentile- 
pottage for his dinner, which was of a very red 
color; on which account he the more earnestly 
longed for it, and desired him to give him some 
of itto eat. But he made advantage of his bro- 
ther’s hunger, and forced him to resign up to him 
his birthright, and he, being pinched with fa- 
mine, resigned it up to him, under an oath. 
Whence it came, that on account of the redness 
of this pottage, he was, in way of jest, by his 
contemporaries called Adom, for the Hebrews 
call what is red Adom; and this was the name 
given to this country; but the Greeks gave it a 
more agreeable pronunciation, and named it 
idumea. 

2. He became the father of five sons; of whom 
Jaus, and Jalomas, and Coreus, were by one wife, 
whose name was Alibama; but of the rest, Ali- 
phaz was born to him by Ada, and Raguel by Ba- 
semath; and these were the sons of Esau. Ali- 

haz had five legitimate sons, Theman, Omer, 
Saphus, Gotham, and Kanaz; for Amalek was 
not legitimate, but by a concubine, whose name 
was Thamna. These dwelt in that part of Idu- 
mea which was called Gebalitis, Ad that deno- 
minated from Amalek, Amalekitis; for Idumea 
was a large country, and did then preserve the 
name of the whole, while in its several parts it 
kept the names of its peculiar inhabitants. 


CHAP. IL. 


How Joseph, the youngest of Jacob’s Sons, was 
envied by his Brethren, when certain Dreams 
had foreshowed his future Happiness. 


§ 1. IT happened that Jacob came to so great 
happiness as rarely any other person had arrived 
at. He was richer than the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of that country; and was at once envied 
and admired for such virtuous sons; for they 
were deficient in nothing, but were of great 
souls, both for laboring with their hands and 
enduring of toil; and shrewd also in understand- 
ing. And God exercised such a providence over 
him, and such a care of his happiness, as to 
bring him the greatest blessings, even out of 
what appeared to be the most sorrowful condi- 
tion; and to make him the cause of our fore- 
father’s departure out of Egypt, him and his 
porary The occasion was this: When Jacob 

ad this son Joseph born to him by Rachel, his 
father loved him above the rest of his sons, both 
because of the beauty of his body and the vir- 
tues of his mind, for he excelled the rest in pru- 
dence.: This atlection of his father excited the 
envy and the hatred of his brethren; as did also 
his dreams which he saw, and related to his fa- 
ther and to them, which foretold his future hap- 
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piness, it being usual with mankind to envy their 
very nearest relations such their prosperity. 
Now the visions which Joseph saw in his sleep 
were these: 

2. When they were in the middle of harvest, 
and Joseph was sent by his father with his bre- 
thren to gather the fruits of the earth, he saw a 
vision in a dream, but greatly exceeding the ac 
customary appearances that come when we are 
asleep; which, when he was got up, he told his 
brethren, that they might judge what it portend- 
ed. He said, ‘‘He saw the Tast night that his 
wheat sheaf stood still in the place where he set 
it, but that their sheaves ran to bow down to it, 
as servants bow down to their masters.” But as 
soon as they perceived the vision foretold that 
he should obtain power and great wealth, and 
that his power should be in opposition to them, 
they gave no interpretation of it to Joseph, as if 
the dream were not by them understood: but 
they prayed that no part of what they suspected 
to be its meaning might come to pass; and they 
bare a still greater hatred to him on that account. 

3. But God, in opposition to their envy, senta 
second vision to Joseph, which was much more 
wonderful than the former; for it seemed to him 
that the sun took with him the moon, and the 
rest of the stars, and came down to the earth, 
and bowed down to him. He told this vision to 
his father, and that, as suspecting nothing of ill- 
will from his brethren, when they were there 
also, and desired him to Interpret what it should 
signify. Now Jacob was pleased with the dream; 
for, considering the prediction in his mind, and 
shrewdly and wisely guessing at its meaning, he 
rejoiced at the great things thereby signified, 
because it declared the future happiness of his 
son; and that, by the blessing of God, the time 
should come when he should be honored, and 
thought worthy of worship by his parents and 
brethren, as guessing that the moon and sun 
were like his mother and father; the former as 
she that gave increase and nourishment to all 
things, and the latter, he that gave form and 
other powers to them; and that the stars were 
like his brethren, since they were eleven in 
number, as were the stars that receive their 
power-from the sun and noon. 

4, And thus did Jacob make a judgment of 
this vision, and that a shrewd one also. But 
these interpretations caused very great grief tə 
Joseph’s brethren; and they were affected to 
him acon as if he were a certain stranger, 
that was to have those good things which were 
signified by the dreams, and not as one that was 
a brother, with whom it was probable they 
should be joint partakers; and as they had been 

artners in the same parentage, so should they 
[á of the same happiness. "They also resolved 
to kill the lad; and having fully ratified that ia- 
tention of theirs, as soon as thcir collection of 
the fruits was over, they went to Shechem, which 
is a country good for tecding of cattle, and for 
pasturage; there they fed their flocks, without 
acquainting their father with their removal thi- 
ther: whereupon he had melancholy suspicions 
about them, as being ignorant of his son's coun- 
dition, and receiving no messenger from the 
flocks that could inform him of the true -state 
they were in; so because he was in great fear 
about them, he sent Joseph to the tlocks, to learn 
the circumstances his brethren were in, and to 
bring him word how they did. 
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How Joscph was thus sold by his Brethren into 
Egypt, by Reason of their Hatred to him; and 
how he there grew famous and illustrious, and 
had his Brethren under his Power. 


§ 1. Now these brethren rejoiced as soon as 
they saw their brother coming to them, not in- 
deed as at the presence of a near relation, or as 
at the presence of one sent by their father, but 
as at the presence of an enemy, and one that 
by Divine Provident was delivered into their 
hands; and they already resolved to kill him, 
and not let slip the opportunity that lay before 
them. But when Reubel, the eldest of them, saw 
them thus disposed, and that they had agreed 
together to execute their purpose, he tried to 
restrain them, showing them the heinous enter- 
prise they were going about, and the horrid na- 
ture of it; that this action would appear wicked 
in the sight of God, and impious before men, 
even though they should kill one not related to 
them, but much more flagitious and detestable 
to appear to have slain their own brother; by 
which act the father must be treated unjustly in 
the son's slaughter, and the mother* also be in 
perplexity while she laments that her son is 
taken away from her, and this not in a natural 
way neither. So he entreated them to havea 
regard to their own consciences, and wisely to 
consider what mischief would betide them upon 
the death of so good a child, and their youngest 
brother; that they would also fear God, who was 
already both a spectator and a witness of the 
designs they had against their brother; that he 
would love them if they abstained from this act, 
and yielded to repentance and amendment; but 
in case they proceeded to do the fact, all sorts of 
punishments would overtake them from God for 
this murder of their brother, since they polluted 
his providence, which was every where present, 
and which did not overlook what was done, either 
in deserts or in cities; for wheresoever a man is, 
there ought he to suppose that God is also. He 
told them farther, that their consciences would 
be their enemies, if they attempted to go through 
so wicked an enterprise, which they can never 
avoid, whether it be a good conscience, or whe- 
ther it be such a one as they will have within 
them when once they have killed their brother. 
He also added this besides to what he had be- 
fore said, that it was not a righteous thing to kill 
a brother, though he had injured them; that it is 
a good thing to forget the actions of such near 
friends, even in things wherein they might seem 
to have offended; but that they were going to 
kill Joseph, who had been guilty of nothing that 
was ill towards them, in whose case the infirmity 
of his small age should rather procnre him mer- 
cy, aud move thein to unite together in the care 
of his preservation. That the cause of killing 
him made the act itself much worse, while the 
determined to take him off out of envy at his 
future prosperity; an equal share of which they 
would naturally partake while he enjoyed it, 
since they were to him not strangers, ay the 
nearest relations, for they might reckon upon 
what God bestowed upon Joseph as their own; 
and that it was fit for them to believe that the 
anger of God would for this cause be more se- 
vere upon them, if they slew him who was judged 
by God to be worthy of that prosperity which 
was to be hoped for; and while by murdering 
him, they made it impossible for God to bestow 
it upon him. 

2. Reubel said these, and mnny other things, 


* We may here observe, that In carrespondence to Jo- 
seph’s second dream, whieh implicd that his mother, 
who wns then alive, as well as his father, should come 
and bow down ta him, Josephus represents her here as 
still alive after she was dead, for the decorum of the 
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and used entreaties to them, and thereby endea 
vored to divert them from the murder of theis 
brother. But when he saw that his discourse 
had not mollified them at all, and that they made 
haste to do the fact, he advised them to alleviate 
the wickedness they were going about in the 
inanner of taking Joseph off; for as he had ex- 
horted thein first, when they were going to re- 
venge themselves, to be dissuaded from doing it; 
so, since the sentence for killing their brother 


| had prevailed, he said that they would not how- 
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ever be so grossly guilty, if they would be per- 
suaded to follow his present advice, which would 
include what they were so eager about, but was 
not so very bad, but in the distress they were in, 
of a lighter nature. He begged of them there- 
fore not to kill their brother with their own hands, 
but to cast him into the pit that was hard by, and 
so tolethimdie: by shiii would gain so much 
that they would not defile their own hands with 
his blood. To this the young men readily agreed; 
so Reubel took the lad, and tied him with acord, 
and let him down gently into the pit, for it had 
no water atall in it; who, when he had done this, 
went his way to seek for such pasturage as was 
fit for feeding their flocks. 

3. Dut Judas, being one of Jacob’s sons also, 
seeing some Arabians, of the posterity of Ismael, 
carrying spices and Syrian wares out of the land 
of Gilead to the Egyptians, after Reubel was 
gone, advised his brethren to draw Jaseph out 
of the pit, and se!] him tothe Arabiang; for if he 
should die among strangers a great way off, they 
should be freed from this barbarous action.— 
This, there fore, was resolved on; so they drew 
Joseph up out of the pit, and sold him to the mer- 
chants for twenty pounds.t— He was now seven- 
teen years old. But Reubel, coming in the night- 
time to the pit, resolved to save Joseph, without 
the privity of his brethren; and when upon his 
calling to him he made no answer, he was afraid 
that they had destroyed hin after he wns gone; 
of which he complained to his brethren; but when 
they had told him what they had done, Reubel 
left off his mourning. 

4, When Joseph's brethren had done this to 
him, they considered what they should do to es- 
cape the suspicions of their father, Now they 
had taken away from Joseph the coat which he 
had on when he came to them, at the time they 
let hint down into the pit; so they thanght proper 
to tear that coat to picces, and to dip it into goat's 
blood, and then to carry it and show it to their 
father, that he might believe he was destroyed 
by wild beasts. And when they had so done, they 
came to the old man, but this not till what 
had happened to his son liad already come to his 
knowledge. Then they said that they had not 
seen Joseph, nor knew what mishap hail be- 
fallen him, but that they had found his coat 
bloody and turn to pieces, whence they had a 
ape that he had fallen among wild beasts, 
and so perished, if that was the coat he had on 
when he came from hone. Now Jacob had be- 
fore some better hopes that his son was only made 
a captive; but now he laid aside that notion, nnil 
supposed that this coat was an evident urgument 
that lie was dead, for he well remembere’ that 
this was the coat he had on when he sent him to 


l his brethren; so he hereafter lamente | Vee lad 


as now dead, and as if he had been the fat’ er of 
no more than ane, without taking any comfort in 
the rest; and sa he was also affected with his 
misfortune before he met with Joseph's brethren, 
when he also conjectured that Joscph was de- 
stroycd by wild beasts. He sat down alfo clothed 


dream does also in all our copics, Gen. xxxvii. 10. 

tThe Septuagint have twenty pieces of gold; the 
Testament of Gad, 30; the Hebrew and Samaritan, 20, 
of silver; and the vulgar Latin, 20. What was the 
Irue number and true sum, cannot therefore now be 


dream that foretold it, as the interpretation of that j known. 
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ia sackcloth, and in heavy affliction, insomuch | have still greater advantages; but that ke must 
that he found no ease when his sons comforted | look for revenge and hatred from her, in case he 
him, neither did his pains remit by length of time. | rejected her cesires, and preferred the reputation 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the signal Chastity of Joseph. 


ġ 1. Now Potiphar, an Egyptian who was chief 
cook to king Pharaoh, bought Joseph of the mer- 
chants, who sold him to him. He had him ia the 
greatest honor, and taught him the learning 
that became a free maa, and gave hin leave to 
make use of a diet better than was allotted to 
slaves. He intrusted also the care of his house 
to him. So he enjoyed these advantages; yet 
did not he leave that virtue which he had before, 
upon such a change of his condition, but he de- 
monstrated that wisdom was able to govern the 
uneasy passions of life, in such as have it in rea- 
lity, and do not only put it on for a show, under 
a present state of prosperity. 

2. For when his master’s wife was fallen in 
love with him, both on account of his beauty of 
body and his dexterous management of affairs, 
and supposed, that if she should make it known 
to him, she should easily persuade him to come 
aad lie with her, and that he would look on it as 
a piece of happy fortune that his mistress should 
entreat him, as regarding that state of slavery 
he was in, aad not his moral character, which 
contiaued after his condition was changed. So 
she made known her naughty inclinatioas, and 
spake to him about lying with her. However, 
he rejected her entreaties, not thiaking it agreea- 
ble to religion to yield so far to her as to do what 
would tend to the affront and injury of him that 

urchased him, and had vouchsatfed him so great 

onors. He, on the contrary, exhorted her to 
govern that passion, and Jaid before her the im- 
possibility of her obtaining her desires, which he 
thought might be conquered, if she had no hope 
of succeeding: and he said, that as to himself. 
he would endure any thing whatever before he 
would be persuaded to it; ior although it was fit 
for a slave, as he was, to do nothing contrary to 
his mistress, he might well be excused jn a case 
where the contradiction was to such sort of com- 
mands only. But this opposition of Joseph's, 
when she did not expect it, made her still more 
violent in her love to him; and she was sorely 
beset with this naughty passion, so she resolved 
to compass her design by a second attempt. 

3. When therefore there was a public festival 
coming on, in which it was the custom for women 
to coine to the public solemnity, she pretended to 
her husband that she was sick, as contriving an 
opportunity for solitude and leisure, that she 
might entreat Joseph again. Which opportunity 
being obtained, she used more kiad words to him 
than before; and said, that it had been good for 
him to have yielded to her first solicitation, aad 
to have given her no repulse, both becanse of the 
reverence he ought to bear to her dignity who 
solicited him, and becanse of the veheniency of 
her passion, by which she was forced, though 
she were lis mistress, to condescend beneath her 
dignity: but that he may now, by taking more 

rudent advice, wipe oi the imputation of his 
anuer folly; for whether it were, that he expect- 
ed the repetition of her solicitations, she fad nde 
anade it, and that with greater earnestness than 
before, for that she had pretended sickness on 
this very account, and had preferred his conver- 
sation before the festival and its solemnity; or 
whether he opposed her former discourses, as not 
believing she could be in earnest, she now gave 
him sufficient security, by thus repeating her 
application, that she meant not in the least by 
frau‘! to impose npon him; and assured him, that 
if he complied with her affections, he might ex- 

ect the enjoyment of the advantages he already 


a and if he were submissive to her, he should 
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ot chastity before his mistress; for that he would 
gain nothing by such procedure, because she 
would then become his accuser, and would falsely 
pretead to her husband that he attempted her 
chastity; and that Potiphar would hearken to 
her words rather than to his let nis be ever so 
agreeable to the truth. 

4. When the woman had said thus, aad even 
with tears ia her eyes, neither did pity dissnade 
Joseph from his chastity, nor did fear compel 
him to a compliance with her; but he opposed 
her solicitations, and did not yield to her threaten- 
ings, and was afraid to do aa ìll thing; aad chose 
to undergo the sharpest puaishmeat, rather than 
to enjoy his present advantages, by doing what 
his own conscience knew would justly deserve 
that he should die for it. He also put her in miad 
that she was a married woman, and that she 
ought to cohabit with her husband only; aad 
desired her to suffer these considerations to have 
more weight with her than the short pleasure ot 
lustful dalliance, which would bring her to re- 
pentance afterward; would cause trouble to her, 
and yet would not amend what had been done 
amiss. He also suggested to her the iear she 
would be in, lest they should be caught; and 
that the adtantage of concealment was uncertain, 
and that only while the wickedness was not 
known [would there be any quiet for them;] but 
that she might have the enjoyment of her hus- 
band’s company without any danger: And he 
told her, that in the company of her husband she 
might have great boldness, irom a good con- 
science, both before God and before men. Nay, 
that she would act better like his mistress, and 
make nse of her authority over him better, while 
she persisted in her chastity, than when they 
were beth ashamed for what wickedness they 
| had been guilty ot; and that it is much better to 
; depend on a good life, well acted, and kaown to 
have been so, than upon the hopes of the con- 
cealment or evil practices. 

5. Joseph, by saying this, and more, tried to 
restrain the violent passion of the woman, and 
to reduce her afiection within the rules ofweason; 
but she grew more ungovernable and earnest in 
the matter, and since she despaired of persua- 
ding him, she laid her hands upon him and had a 
mind to force him. But as soon as Joseph had 
got away from her anger, leaving also his gar- 
ment with her, for he left that to her, and leaped 
out ot her chamber, she was greatly afraid lest 
he should discover her lewdness to her husband, 
and greatly troubled at the affroat he had otfered 
her, so she resolved to be beforehand with him, 
and to accuse Joseph falsely to Potiphar, and by 
that means to reveage herself on him tor his 
pride and contempt ot her; and she thought it a 
wise thing in itself, and also becoming a woman, 
thus to prevent his accusation. Accordiagly she 
sat sorrowful and ia confusion, framing herself 
so hypocritically and engrily, that the sorrow 
which was really for her being disappointed of 
her lust, might appear to be for the attempt upon 
her chastity; so that when her husband came 
home, and was disturbed at the sight of her, and 
inquired what was the cause of the disorder she 
was la, she began to accuse Joseph: and, “O 
husbaad,” said she, * mayest thou not live a day 
longer, if thou dost not punish the wicked slave 
who has desired to defile thy bed; who has 
neither minded who he was when he came to ouz 
house, so as to behave himselt with modesty: 
nor has he beea mindful of what favors he had 
received from thy bounty (as he must be an 
ungrateful man indeed, unless he in every re- 
spect carry himself in a manner agreeable to us:) 
this man, I say, laid a private design to abuse 
thy wife, and this at the time of a festival, observ- 
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ing when thou wouldst be absent. So that it 
now is clear, that bis modesty, as it appeared to 
be formerly, was only because of the restraint 
he was in out of fear ot thee, but that he was 
not really of a good disposition. 
occasioned by his being advanced to honor 
beyond whathe deserved,and what he hoped for, 
insomuch that he concluded, that be wie 
deemed tit to be trusted with thy estate, and the 
government of thy family, and was preferred 
above thy eldest servants, might be allowed to 
touch thy wife also. Thus when she had ended 
her discourse she showed him his garment, as 
if he then left it with her when he attempted to 
force her. But Potiphar, not being able to dis- 
believe what his wife's tears showed, and what 
his wife said, and what he saw himself, and being 
seduced by his love to his wife, did not set him- 
self about the examination of the truth, but 
taking it for granted that his wife was a modest 
woman, and condemning Joseph asa wicked man, 
he threw him iato the maletactors’ prison; and 
had a still higher opinion of his wile, and bare 
her witness, that she was a woman of becoming 
modesty and chastity: 


CHAP. V. 


What things befell Joseph in Prison. 


§ 1. Now, Joseph, commending all his affairs 
to God, did not betake himself to make his de- 
fence, nor to give an account of the circumstan- 
ces of the fact, but silently underwent the bonds 
and the distress he was in, firmly believing 
that God, who knew the cause of his affliction, 
and the truth of the fact, would be more power- 
ful than those that inflicted the punishments 
upon him; a proof of whose providence he quick- 
ly received; for the keeper of the prison, taking 
notice of his care and fidelity in the affairs he 
had set him about, and the dignity of his coun- 
tenance, relaxed his bonds, and thereby made 
his heavy calamity lighter and more supportable 
to him; he also permitted him to make use of a 
diet better than that of the rest of the prisoners. 
Now, his fellow-prisoners, when their hard la- 
bors were over, tell to discoursing one among 
another, as is usual in such as are equal suffer- 
ers, and to inquire one of another, what were 
the occasions of their being condemned to a pri- 
son. Among them the king's cupbearer, and 
one that had been respected by him, was put in 
bonds upon the king's anger at him. This man 
was under the same bonds with Joseph, and grew 
more familiar with him; and upon his observing 
that Joseph had a better understanding than the 
rest had, he told hiim of a dream he had, and de- 
sired he would interpret its meaning; complain- 
ing that besiles the afflictions he underwent 
froin the king, God did also add to him trouble 
from his dreams. 

2. He therefore said, That in his sleep he saw 
three clusters of grapes hanging upon three 
branches of a vine, large already and ripe for 
gathering, nnd that he squeezed them into a cup, 
which the king held in his hand, and when be 
had strained the wine, he gave it to the king to 
. drink, and that he received it from him with a 

leasant countenance. This, he said, was what 

e saw; and he desired Joseph, that if he had 
any portion of understanding in such matters, he 
would tell him what this vision foretold: who bid 
him be of good cheer, and expect to be loosed 
from his bonds in three days' time, because the 
king desired his service, and was about to restore 
him to it again; for he let him know that God 
bestows the fruit of the viae upon men for good; 
which wine is poured ont to him, and is the pledge 
of fidelity a mutual confidence among men; 
and puts an end to their quarrels, takes away 
passion and grief out of the minds of them that 
use it, and makes them cheerful. Thou sayest 
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that thou didst squeeze this wine from three 
clusters of grapes with thine hands, and that the 
king received it; know, therefore, that this vision 
is tor thy good, and foretells a release from thy 
present distress, within the same number of days 
as the branches had whence thou gatheredst thy 
grapes in thy sleep. However, remember what 
prosperity | have toretold thee when thou hast 
found it true by experience: and when thou art 
in authority, do not overlook us in this prison, 
wherein thou wilt leave us, when thou art gone 
to the place we have foretold; for we are not in 
prison for any crime, but for the sake of our vir- 
tue and sobriety are we condemned to sutler tne 
penalty of maletactors, and hecause we are not 
willing to injure him that has thus distressed us. 
though it were for our owp pleasure. ‘The cup- 
bearer, therefore, as was natural to do, rejoiced 
to hear such aa interpretation of his dream, and 
waited the completion of wbat had been thus 
showed him beforehand. 

3. But another servant there was of the king's, 
who had been chief baker and was now bound in 
prison with the cupbearer; he also was in good 
hope, upon Joseph's interpretation of the other's 
vision, tor he had seen a dream also; so he de- 
sired that Joseph would tell him what the visions 
he had seen the night before might mean. They 
were these that follow: “ Methought,” says he, 
“I carried three baskets upon my head, two 
were full of loaves, and the third tull of sweet- 
meats and other eatables, such as are prepared 
for kings; but that the fowls came flying, and ate 
them all up, and had no regard to my attempt to 
drive them away.” And he expected a prediction 
like to that of the cupbearer. But Joseph, con- 
sidering and reasoning about the dream, said to 
him, That he would willingly be an interpreter 
of good events to him, and not of such as his 
dream denounced to him; but he told him that he 
had only three days in all to live, for that the 
{three} baskets signify, that on the third day he 
should be crucified and devoured hy towls, while 
he was not able to help himself. Now, both these 
dreams had the same several events that Joseph 
foretold they should have, and this to both the 
parties; for on the third day before mention- 
ed, when the king solemnized his birthday, he 
crucified the chiet baker, and set the butler free 
from his bonds, and restored him to his former 
ministration. 

4, Lut God freed Joseph from his confinement, 
after he had endured his bonds two years, and 
had received no assistance from the cupbearer, 
who did not remember what he had said to him 
forinerly; and God contrived this method of de- 
liverance for him. Pharoah the king had seen 
in his sleep the same evening two visions; and 
after thein had the interpretations of them both 
given him. Ile had forgotten the latter, but re- 
tained that of the dreams themselves. Being 
therefore troubled at what he had seen, for it 
seemed to him to be all of a melancholy nature, 
the next day he called together the wisest men 
among the Egyptians, desiring to learn from them 
the interpretation of his dreams. But when they 
hesitated about them, the king was so mnch the 
more disturbed. And now it was that the memory 
of Joseph, and his skill in dreams, came into the 
mind of the king's cupbearer, when he saw the 
confusion that Pharaoh was in; so he came and 
mentioned Joseph to him, as alsothe vision he 
had seen in prison, and how the event proved as 
he had said; as also, that the chief baker waa 
crucified on the very same day; and that this also 
happencd to him, according to the interpretation 
of Joseph. Thnt Joseph himself was laid in 
bonds by Potiphar, who was his head cook, asa 
slave; but he said he was one of the noblest of the 
stock of the Hebrews; and said further his father 
lived in grent splendor. If therefore thou wilt 
send for him, and not despise hiin oa the score 
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of his misfortunes, thou wilt learn what thy dreams 
signify. So the king commanded that they should 
bring Joseph into his presence; and those who 
received the command came and brought him 
with them, having taken care of his habit, that it 
might be decent, as the king had enjoined them 
to do. 

5. But the king took him by the hand; and, 
“O young man,” says he, “for my servant bears 
witness that thou art at present the best and 
most skilful person I can consult with, vouchsafe 
me the same favors which thou bestowedst on 
this servant of mine, and tell me what events 
hey are which the visions of my dreams fore- 
show; and I desire thee to suppress nothing out 
of fear, nor to flatter me with lying words, or 
with what may please me, although the truth 
should be of a melancholy nature. Tor it seem- 
ed to me that, as I walked by the river, I saw 
kine fat and very large, seven in number, going 
from the river to the marshes; and other kine, 
of the same number like them, met them out of 
the marshes, exceeding lean and ill favored, 
which ate up the fat and the large kine, and yet 
were no better than before, and not less misera- 
bly pinched with famine. After I had seen this 
vision I awaked ont of my sleep; and being in 
disorder, and considering with myself what this 
appearance should be, I fell asleep again and 
saw another dream, much more wonderful than 
the foregoing, which stiil did more aflright and 
disturb me: I saw seven ears of corn growing 
out of one root, having their heads borne down 
by the weight of the grains, and bending down 
with the fruit which was now ripe, and fit for 
reaping; and near these f saw seven other ears 
of corn, meagre and weak for want of rain, which 
fell to eating and consuming those that were fit 
for re» ping, and pnt me into great astonishment. 

6. lo which Joseph replied: ‘This dream,” 
said he, “O king, although seen under two forms, 
signifies one and the same event of things; for 
when thon sawest the kine, which is an animal 
made for the plough and for labor, devoured by 
the worse kine, and the ears of corn eaten up by 
the smaller ears, they foretell a famine, and want 
of the frnits of the earth, for the same number 
of years, and equal with those when Egypt was 
in a happy state; and this so far, that the plenty 
of these years will be spent in the same number 
of years of scarcity, and that scarcity of neces- 
sary provisions will be very difficult to be cor- 
rected; as a sign whereof, the ill-favored kine, 
when they had devoured the better sort, could 
not be satisfied. But still God foreshows what 
1s to come upon men, not to grieve them, but that 
when they know it beforehand, they may by pru- 
dence make the actual experience of what is fore- 
told the more tolerable. If thou, therefore, care- 
fully dispose of the plentiful crops which will come 
in the former years, thou wilt procure that the 
future calamity wili not be felt by the Egyptians.” 

7. Hereupon the king wondered at the discre- 
tion and wisdom of Joseph; and asked him by 
what means he might so dispense the foregoing 
plentiful crops, in the happy years, as to make 
the miserable crops more tolerable. Joseph then 
added this his advice; To spare the good crops, 
and not permit the Egyptians to spend them lux- 
uriously, but to reserve what they would have 
‘Tap in Jnxury beyond their necessity, against 
the time of want. He also exhorted him to take 
the corn of the husbandmen, and give them only 


* That is, heught it for Pharaoh, at a very low price, 

{This Potiphar,or as in Josephus, Petephres, who 
was now a priest of On, or Heliopolis, is the same name 
in Josephns, and perhaps in Moses also, with him who 
is before calted the head cook, or captain of the guard, 
and to whom Joseph was sold, sce Gen. xxxii 36; xxxix. 
1; with xli. 50. They are also athirmed to be one and 
ibe same person in the Testament of Joseph, sect. 18, 
sor be is there said to have marricd the daughter of his 
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so much as would he sufficient for their food 
Accordingly Pharaoh, being surprised at Joseph, 
not only tor his interpretation of the dream, but 
for the counsel he had given him, intrusted him 
with dispensing the corn, with power to do what 
he thought would be for the benefit of the peo- 
ile of Egypt, and for the benefit of the king, as 
elieving that he who first discoveredthis method 
of acting would prove the best overseer of it. 
But Joseph having this power given him by the 
king, with leave to make use of his seal, and to 
wear purple, drove in his chariot throngh all the 
land of Egypt, and took the corn of the husband- 
men,* allotting as much to every one as wonld be 
sufficient for seed and for food, but without dis- 
covering to any one the reason why he did so. 


CHAP, VI. 


How Joseph, when he was become famous in Egypt, 
had his Brethrenin Subjection. 


§ 1. JOSEPH was now grown up to thirty years 
of age, and enjoyed great honors from the king 
who called him Psothom Phanech, out of regard 
to his prodigious degree of wisdom; for that 
name denotes the revealer of secrets. He alsa 
married a wife of very high quality; for he mar 
ried the daughter of Petephres,t one of the 
priests of Heliopolis; she was a virgin, and her 
name was Asenath. By her he had children be- 
fore the scarcity came on, Manasseh, the elder, 
which signifies forgetful, because his present 
happiness made him forget his former misfor- 
tunes: and Ephraim, the younger, which signi- 
fies restored, becanse he was restored to the free- 
dom of his forefathers. Now, after Egypt had 
happily passed over seven years, according to 
Joseph’s interpretation of the dreams, the famine 
came upon them in the eighth year; and because 
this misfortune fell upon them when they had no 
sense of it beforehand,t they were all sorely af- 
flicted by it, and came running to the king’s 
gates; and he called upon Joseph, who sold the 
corn to them, being become confessedly a saviour 
to the whole multitude of the Egyptians. Nor 
did he open this market of corn for ie people of 
that country only, but strangers had liberty to 
buy also, Joseph being willing that all-men, who 
are naturally akin to one another, should have 
assistance from those that lived in happiness. 

2, Now Jacob also, when he understood that 
foreigners might come, sent all his sons into 
Egypt to buy corn; for the land of Canaan was 
grievously afflicted with the famine; and this 
great misery tonched the whole continent. He 
only retained Benjamin, who was born to him by 
Rachel, and was of the same mother with Joseph. 
These sons of Jacob then came iato Egypt, and 
applied themselves to Joseph, wanting to buy 
corn; for nothing of this kind was done without 
his approbation, since even then only was the 
honor that was paid the king himself advanta- 
geons to the person that paid it, when they took 
care tc honor Joseph also. Now when he well 
knew his brethren, they thought nothing of him; 
for he was but a youth when he left them and 
was now come to an age so much greater that 
the lineaments of his face were changed, and he 
was not known by them; besides this, the great- 
ness of the dignity wherein he appeared suflered 
them not so much as to suspect it was he. He 
now made trial what sentiments they bad about 
affairs of the greatest consequence; for he refu- 


master and mistress. Nor is this a notion peculiar to 
that Testament; but, as Dr. Bernard confesses, note on 
Antiq. h. ii. chap. iv. sect 1, common to Josephus, to 
the Septuagint interpreters, and to other learned Jews 
of old time. 

t This entire ignorance of the Egyptians of these years 
of fainine before they rame, told us before as well aa 
here, chap. v. sect. 7, by Joseplins, seems to be almost 
incredible. It is in no other copy that J know of, 
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sed to sel] them corn, and said they were come as 
spies of the king’s affairs; and that they came 
from several countries, and joined themselves 
together, and pretended that they were of kin, it 
not being possible that n private man should 
breed up so many sons, and those of so great 
beauty of countenance as they were; such an 
education of so many children being not easily 
obtained by kings themselves. Now this he did 
in order to discover what concerned his father, 
and what happened to him after his own depar- 
ture from him, and as desiring to know what was 
become of Benjamin his brother; for he was 
afraid that they had ventured on the like wicked 
enterprise against him that they had done to him- 
self, and had taken him off also. 

3. Now these brethren of his were under dis- 
traction and terror, and thought that very great 
danger hung over them; yet not at all reflecting 
upon their brother Joseph; and standing firm un- 
der the accusations jadaga them, they made 
their defence by Reubel, the eldest of them, who 
now became their spokesman: “We come not 
hither,” said he, “ with any unjust design, nor in 
order to bring any harm to the king's affairs; we 
only want tobe preserved, as supposing your hu- 
manity might be a refuge for us from the mise- 
ries which our country labors under, we having 
heard that you proposed to sell corn, not only to 
your own countrymen, but to strangers also, and 
that you determined to allow that corn in order 
to preserve all that want it; but that we are bre- 
thren, and of the same common blood, the pecu- 
har lineaments of our faces, and those not so 
much different from one another, plainly show. 
Our father’s name is Jacob, a Hebrew man, who 
had twelve of us for his sons by four wives; which 
twelve of us, while we were all alive, were a 
happy family ; but when one of our brethren, whose 
name was Joseph, died, our affairs changed for 
the worse; for our father could not forbear to 
make a long lamentation for him, and we are in 
affiction, both by the calamity of the death of 
our brother, and the miserable state of our aged 
father. We are now therefore come to buy corn, 
having intrusted the care of our father, and the 
provision for our family, to Benjamin, our young- 
est brother; and if thou sendest to our house, 
thou mayest learn whether we are guilty of the 
least falsehood in what we say.” 

4. And thus did Reubel endeavor to persuade 
Joseph to have a better opinion of them. But 
when he had Jearned from them that Jacob was 
alive, and that his brother was not destroyed by 
them, he for the present put them in prison, as 
intending to examine more into their affairs 
when he should be at leisure. But on the third 
day he brought them out, and said to them, 
« That since you constantly affirm that you are 
not come to do any harm to the king’s affairs; 
that you are brethren, and the sons of the father 
whom you named, you will satisfy me of the 
truth of what you say, if you leave one of your 
company with me, who shall suffer no injury 
here; and if, when you have carried corn to your 
father, you will come to me again, and bring 
your brother, whom yon say yon left there along 
with you; for this shall be by me estecmed an 
assurance of the truth of what you have told 
me.” Wlereupon they were in greater grief tban 
before; they wept, and perpetually deplored one 
among another the calamity of Joseph; and said, 
“ They were fallen into this misery as a punish- 
ment inflicted by God for what evil contrivances 
they had against him.” And Reubel was large 
in E. reproaches of them for their too late re- 


* The reason why Symeon might be selected out of 
the rest fer Joseph's prisoner, is plain in the Testament 
of Symeon, viz. that he was ene of the bitterest of all 
Joseph's brethren against him, sect. 2, which appears 
also in part by the Testament of Zabulon, sect. 3, 

t The coherence seems to me to show: that the nega- 
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pentance, whence no profit arose to Joseph; and 
earnestly exhorted them to bear with patience 
whatever they suffered, since it was done by 
God in way of punishment on hisaccount. Thus 
they spake to one another, not imagining that 
Joseph understood their language. A general 
sadness also seized on them at Reubel’s words, 
and a amen: for what they had donc; and 
they condeinned the wickedness they had perpe- 
trated, for which they judged they were justly 
punished by God. Now when Joseph saw that 
they were in this distress, he was so affected at 
it that he fell into tears, and not being willing 
that they should take notice of him, he retired: 
and after a while came to them again, and taking 
Symeon,* in order to his being a pledge for his 
brethren’s return, he bid them take the corn 
they had bought, and go their way. He also 
commanded his steward privily to put the money 
which they had brought with them for the pur- 
chase of corn into their sacks, and to dismiss 
them therewith, who did what he was command- 
ed to do. 

5. Now when Jacob's sons were come into the 
land of Canaan, they told their father what had 
happened to them in Egypt, and that they were 
taken to have come thither as spies upon the 
king; and how they said they were brethren, and 
had left their eleventh brother with their father, 
but were not belicved; and how they had left 
Symeon with the governor, until Benjamin 
should go thither, and be a testimonial of the 
truth of what they had said. And they begged 
of their father to fear nothing, but to send the 
lad along with them. But Jacob was not pleased 
with any thing his sons had done, and he took 
the detention of Symecon heinously, and thence 
thought it a fost thing to give up Benjamin 
also. Neither did he yield to Reubel’s persua- 
sion, though he begged it of him; and gave 
leave that the grandfather might, in way of re- 
quital, kill his own sons, in case any harm came 
to Benjamin in the journey. So they were dis- 
tressed, and knew not what todo. Nay, there 
was another accident that still disturbed them 
more, the money that was found hidden in their 
sacks of corn. Yet when the corn they had 
brought failed them, and when the famine still 
afflicted them, and necessity forced them, Jacob 
did [nott] still resolve to send Benjamin with his 
brethren, although there was no returning into 
Egypt unless they came with what they had pro- 
mised, Now, the misery growing every day 
worse, and his sons begging it of him, he had no 
other course to take in his present circumistan- 
ces. And Judas, who was of a bold temper upon 
other occasions, spake his mind very freely to 
him: “That it eet become him to be afraid 
on account of his son, nor to suspect the worst, 
as he did; for nothing could be done to his son 
but by the appointment of God, which must also 
for certain come to pass though he were at home 
with him; that he ought not to condemn them 
to such manifest destruction; nor deprive them 
of thnt plenty of food they might have from 
Pharaoh, by his unreasonable fear about his son 
Benjamin, but ought to take care of the preser- 
vation of Symeon, lest by attempting to hinder 
Benjamin's journey, Symeon should perish. He 
exhorted him to trust God for him, and said he 
would either bring his son back to him safe, or, 
together with his, lose his own life.” So that 
Jacob was at length persuaded, and delivered 
Benjamin to them, with the price of the corn 
doubled: he also sent presents to Joseph, of the 
fruits of the land of Canaan, balsam,{ and rosin, 


tive particle is here wanting which I have supplied In 
brackets, and I wonder none have hitherto suspecte 
it ought to be supplied. s 

t Of the precious balsam of Judea, and the turpentine, 
sco the note on Antiq. B. viii. chap. vi. sect. 6. 
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as also turpentine, ant! honey. Now their father 
shed many tears at the departure of his sons, as 
well as themselves. His concern was, that he 
might receive them back again safe after their 
journey; and their concern was, that they might 
find their father well, and noway afflicted with 
grief for them. And this lamentation lasted a 
whole day; so that the old man was at last tired 
with grief and stayed behind; but they went on 
their way for Egypt, endeavoring to mitigate 
their grief fortheir present misfortunes, with the 
hopes of better success hereafter. 

6. As soon as they came into Egypt, they were 
brought down to Joseph. But here no small fear 
disturbed them, lest they should be accused 
about the price of the corn, as if they had cheat- 
ed Joseph. They then made a long apology to 
Joseph’s steward; and told him, that when they 
caine home they found the money in their sacks, 
nnd that they had now brought it along with 
them. He said he did not know what they 
meant; so they were delivered from that fear. 
And when he had loosed Symeon, and put him 
into a handsome habit, he suffered him to be 
with his brethren; at which time Joseph came 
from his attendance onthe king. So they offered 
him their presents; and upon his putting the 
question to them about their father, they answer- 
ed that they found him well. He, also, upon his 
discovery that Benjamin was alive, asked whe- 
ther this was their younger brother, for he had 
seen him. Whereupon they said he was; here- 

lied, that the God over all was his protector. 
But when his affection to him made him shed 
tears, he retired, desiring he might not be seen 
in that plight by his brethren. Then Joseph took 
them to supper, and they were set down in the 
same order as they used to sit at their father's 
table. And although Joseph treated them all 
kindly, yet did he send a mess to Benjamin that 
was double to what the rest of the guests had 
for their shares. 

7. Now when after supper they had composed 
themselves to sleep, Joseph commanded his 
steward both to give them their measures of 
corn, and to hide its price again in their sacks; 
and that withal they should put into Benjamin's 
sack the golden cup out of which he loved him- 
self to drink. Which things he did in order to 
make trial of his brethren, whether they would 
stand by Benjamin when he should be accused 
of having Eien the cup, and should appear to 
be in danger; or whether they would leave him, 
and depending on their own innocency, go to 
their father without him. When the servant had 
done as he was bidden, the sons of Jacob, knowing 
nothing ofall this, went their way, and took Syme- 
on along witli them, and had adouble cause ot joy, 
both because they had received him again, and 
because they took back Benjamin to their tather, 
as they had promised. But presently a troop of 
horsemen encompassed them, and brought with 
them Joseph’s servant, who had put the cup into 
war ate: sack. Upon which unexpected attack 
of the horsemen they were much disturbed, and 
asked what the reason was that they came thus 
upon men who, a little before, had been by their 
lord thought worthy of an honorable and hos- 
pitable reception? They replied by calling them 
wicked wretches, who had forgot that very hos- 
pitable and kind treatment which Joseph had 
given them, and did not scruple to be injurious 
to him, and to carry off that cup out of which he 
had, in so friendly a manner, drunk to them; and 
not regarding their friendship with Joseph, no 
more than t danger they should be in if they 
were taken, in comparison of the unjust gain. 
Hereupon he threatened that they should be 

unished; for, though they had escaped the 
cnowledge of him who was but a servant, yet 
they had not escaped the knowledge of God, 
nor had gone off with what they had stolen; and, 
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after all, asked why we come upon them? as if 
they knew nothing of the matter; and he told 
then: that they should immediately know it by 
their punishment. ‘This, and more of the same 
nature did the servant say, in way of reproach 
to them: but they, being wholly ignorant of any 
thing here that concerned them, laughed at what 
he said, and wondered at the abusive language 
which the servant gave them, when he was so 
hardy as to accuse those who did not before so 
much as retain the price of their corn, which was 
found in their sacks, but brought it again, though 
nobody else knew of any such thing; so far were 
they from offering any Injury to Joseph volunta- 
rily. But still, supposing that a search would be 
a more sure justification of themselves than their 
own denial of the fact, they bid him search them, 
and that if any of them had been guilty of the 
theft, to punish them all; for, being noway con- 
scious to themselves of any crime, they spake 
with assurance, and, as they thought, without 
any danger to themselves also. ‘The servants 
desired there might be a search made; but they 
said, the punishment should extend to him alone 
who should be found guilty of the theft. So they 
made the search; and having searched all the 
rest, they came last of all to Benjamin, as know- 
ing it was Benjamin’s sack in which they had 
hidden the cup; they having indeed searched the 
rest only for a show of accuracy: so the rest 
were out of fear for themselves, and were 
now only concerned about Benjamin, but still 
were well assured that he would also be found 
innocent; and they reproached those that came 
after them for their hindering them, while they 
might, in the meanwhile, have gotten a good 
way on their journey. But as soon as they had 
searched Benjamin's sack, they found the cup, 
and took it from him, and all was changed into 
mourning and lamentation. They rent their gar- 
ments, and wept for the punishment which their 
brother was to undergo tor his theft, and for the 
delusion they had put on their father when they 

romised they would bring Benjamin safe to 

im. What added to their misery was, that this 
melancholy accident came unfortunately at a 
time when they thought they had gotten off 
clear; but they confessed that this misfortune 
of their brother, as well as the grief of their 
father for him, was owing to themselves, since it 
was they that forced their father to send him 
with them, when he was averse to it. 

8. The horsemen therefore took Benjamin and 
brought him to Joseph, his brethren also follow- 
ing hin; who, when he saw him in custody, and 
them in the habit of mourners, said, “ How came 
you, vile wretches as you are, to have such a 
strange notion of my kindness to yon, and of 
God’s providence, as impudently to do thus to 
your benefactor, who in such a hospitable man- 
ner had entertained you?” Whereupon they 
gave up themselves to be punished, in order to 
save Benjamin; and called to mind what a wick- 
ed enterprise they had been guilty of against 
Joseph. They also pronounced him more happy 
than themselves, if he were dead, in being treed 
from the miseries of this life; and if he were 
alive, that he enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
God's vengeance upon them. They said farther, 
that they were the plague of their father, since 
they should now add to his former ailliction 
for Joseph, this other affliction for Benjamin. 
Reubel also was large in cutting them upon 
this occasion. But Joseph dismissed them; 
for he said they had been guilty of no offence, 
and that he would content himself with the lad's 

unishment; for he said it was nota fit thing to 
et him go free, for the sake of those who had not 
offended; nor was ita fit thing to punish them 
together with him who had been guilty of steal- 
ing. And when he promised to give them leave 
to go away in safety, the rest of them were un- 
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der great consternation, and were able to say 
nothing on the sad occasion. But Judas, who 
had persuaded their father to send the lad from 
him, being otherwise also a very bold and active 
man, determined to hazard himself for the preser- 
vation of his brother. ‘‘Itistrue,’’* said he, “O 
governor, that we have been very wicked with 
regard to thee, and on that account deserve pan: 
ishment; even all of us may justly be punished, 
although the theft were not committed by all, 
but only by one of us, and he the youngest. also; 
but yet there remains some hope for us, who 
otherwise must be under dezpair on hiz account, 
and this from thy gocdness, which premises «s a 
deliverance out of our present danger. And now 
I beg thou wilt not kol at us, or at that great 
crime we have been guilty of, but et thy own 
excellent nature, and take advice of thine own 
virtue, instead of that wrath thou hast against 
us; which passion those that otherwise are of a 
low character indulge, as they do their strength, 
and that not only on great, but also on very trifling 
occasions. Overcome, sir, that passion, and be 
not subdued by it, nor suffer it to slay those that 
do not otherwise presume upon their own safety, 
but are desirous to accept of it from thee; for 
this is not the first time that thou wilt bestow it 
on us, but before. when we came to buy eorn, 
thou affordedst us great plenty of food, and gavest 
us leave tocarry so much home to our family as 
has preserved them from perishing by famine. 
Nor ts there any ditlerence D not overlook- 
ing men that were perishing for want of neces- 
saries, and not punishing those that seem to be 
offenders, and have been so unfortunate as to 
lose the advantage of that glorious benefaction 
which they received from thce. This will be an 
instance of equal favor, though bestowed after 
_a different manner; for thou wilt save those this 
way whom thou didst feed the other; and thou 
wilt hereby preserve alive, by thy own bounty, 
those souls which thou didst not suffer to be dis- 
tressed by faminc; it being, indeed, at once a 
wonderful and a great thing to sustain our lives 
by corn, and to bestow on us that pardon where- 
by, now we are distressed, we may continue those 
lives. And I am ready to suppose that God is 
willing to afford thee this opportunity of show- 
ing thy virtuous disposition by bringing us into 
this calamity, that it may appear thou canst for- 
give the injuries that are done to thyself; and 
mayest be esteemed kind to others, besides those 
who, on other aceounts, stand in need of thy as- 
sistance; since itis indeed a right thing to do 
well to those who are in distress for want of food, 
but still a more glorious thing to save those who 
deserve to be punished, when it is on account of 
heinous offences against thyself; for if it be a 
thing deserving commendation to forgive such as 
have been guilty of small offences, that tend to a 
person’s loss, and this be praiseworthy in him that 
overlooks such offences; to restrain a man’s pas- 
sion as to crimes which are capital to the guilty 
is to be like the most excellent nature of God 
himself. And truly, as for myself, had it not 
been that we had a father, who had discovered, 
on occasion of the death of Joseph, how misera- 
bly he is always afflicted at the loss of his sons, I 
had not made many words on account of the saving 
of our own lives; I mean, any farther than as 
that would be an excellent character for thyself, 
to prenis even those that would have nobody 
to lanient them when they were dead, but we 
would have yielded ourselves up to suffer what- 
soever thou pleasedst: but now, (for we do not 
plead for me} to ourselves, though, indeed, 
1f we die, it will be while we are young, and be- 


* This oration seems to me too large, and too unusual 
a digression, to have been composed by Judas on this 
occasion, Itseems to mea speech or declamation com- 
posed formerly, in the person of Judas, and inthe way 
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fore we have had the enjoyment of life,) have re- 
gard to our father, and take pity of his old age, 
on whose account it is that we make these sup- 
plications to thee. We beg thou wilt give us 
those lives, which this wickedness of ours has 
rendered obnoxious to thy punishment; and this 
for his sake who is not himself wicked, nor does 
his being our father make us wicked. He is a 
good man, and not worthy to have such trials of 
ils patience: and now we are absent, he is afflicted 
with care for ns. But if he hear of our deaths, 
and what was the cause of it, he will on that ac- 
count die an immature death: and the reproach- 
ful manner of our ruin will hasten his end, and 
will directly kill him, nay, will bring him to a 
miserable death, while he will make haste to rid 
himself out of the world, and bring himself to a 
state of insensibility, before the sad story of our 
end come abroad into the rest of the world. Con- 
sider these things in this manner, although our 
wickedness does now provoke thee witha just 
desire of punishing that wickedness, and forgive 
it for our father’s sake: and let thy commisera- 
tion of him weigh more with thee than our wick- 
edness. Have regard to the old age of our fa- 
ther, who, if we perish, will be very lonely while 
he lives, and will soon die himself also. Grant 
this boon to the name of fathers, for thereby thou 
wilt honor him that begat thee, and wilt grant it 
to thyself also, who enjoyest already that denomi- 
nation; thou wilt then, by that denomination, be 
preserved of God, the Father of all, by showing 
a pious regard to which, in the case of our father, 
thon wilt appear to honor him who is styled 
by the same name; I mean if thou wilt have this 
pity on our father; upon the consideration how 
miserable he will be if he be deprived of his sons. 
It is thy part therefore to bestow on us what God 
has given us, when it isin thy power to takc it 
away, and so to resemble him entirely in charity; 
for it is good to use that power, A can either 
give or take away, on the merciful side; and 
when itis in thy power to destroy, to forget tbat 
thou ever hadst that power, and to look on thy- 
self as only allowed power for preservation; and 
that the more any one extends this power, the 
greater reputation docs he gain to himself. Now, 
by forgiving our brother what he has unbappily 
committed, thou wilt preserve usall; for we cannot 
think of living if he be put to death, since we 
dare not show ourselves alive to our father with- 
out our brother, but here must we partake of one 
and the same catastrophe of this life. And so 
far we beg of thce, O governor, that if thou con- 
demnest our brother to die, that thou wilt pun- 
ish us together with him, as partners of his crime. 
I will only leave with thee hee one consideration, 
and then will say no more, viz. that our brother 
committed this fault when he was young, and 
not yet of confirmed wisdom in his conduct, and 
that men naturally forgive such young persons. 
I end here, without adding what more I have to 
say, thatin case thou condemnest us, that omis- 
sion may be supposed to have hurt us, and per- 
mitted thee to take the severer side. Butin ease 
thou settest us free, that this may be ascribed to 
thy own goodness, of which thou art inwardly 
conscious, that thou freest us from condemna- 
tion; and that not by barely preserving us, but 
granting us such a favor as will make us ap- 
pear more righteous than we really are, and by 
representing to thyself more motives for our de- 
liverance than we are able to produce ourselves. 
If therefore thou resolvest to slay him, I desire 
thou wilt slay me in his stead, and send him back 
to his father; or if thou pleasest to retain him 
with thee as a slave, I am fitter to labor for thy 


of oratory, that lay by him, and which he thought fit 
to insert on this occasion. See two more such speeches 
or declamations, Antiq. B. vi. cn. xiv. sect. 4. 
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advantage in that capacity, and, as thou seest, 
am better prepared for either of those suffer- 
ings.”* So Judas being very willing to under- 
go any thing whatever for the deliverance of his 
brother, cast himself at Joseph’s feet, and ear- 
nestly labored to assuage and pacify his anger. 
All his brethren also fell down Heise him weep- 
ing, and delivering themselves up to destruction 
for the preservation of the life of Benjamin. 

9. But Joseph, as overcome now with his af- 
fections, and no longer able to personate an angry 
ian, commanded all that were present to depart, 
that he might make himself known to his breth- 
ren when they were alone. And when the rest 
were gone out, he made himself known to his breth- 
ren, and said, “ I commend you for your virtue and 
your kindness to our brother; I find you better 
men than I could have expected from what you 
contrived about me. Indeed, I did all this to try 
vour love to your brother; so I believe you were 
not wieked by nature, in what you did in my 
case, but that all has Mequened aceording to 
God's will. who has hereby procured our enjoy- 
ment of what good things we have; and it we 
continue in a favorable disposition, of what we 
hope for hereafter. Since therefore I know that 
our father is safe and well, beyond expectation, 
and I see you so well disposed to your brother, I 
will no longer remember what guilt you seem to 
have had about me, but will leave off to hate you 
for that your wickedness, and do rather return 
you my thanks, that you have concurred with 
the intentions of God to bring things to their 
present state. I would have you also rather to 
forget the same, since that imprudence of yours 
is come to such a happy conclusion, than to be 
uneasy and blush at those your offences. Do 
not therefore let your evil intentions when you 
condemned me, and that bitter remorse which 
might follow, be a grief to you now, because 
those intentions were frustrated. Go therefore 
your way, rejoicing in what has happened by the 
divine providence, and inform your father of it, 
lest he should be spent with cares for you, and 
deprive me of the most agreeable part of my 
felicity; I mean, lest he should die before he 
comes into my sight, and enjoys the good things 
that we now have. Bring Ueik with you 
our father, and your wives and children, and all 
your kindred, and remove'your habitation hither; 
for it is not proper that the persons dearest to 
me should live remote from me, now my affairs 
are so prosperous, especially when they must 
endure five more years of famine.” When Jo- 
seph had said this, he embraced his brethren, 
who were in tears and sorrow. But the generous 
kindness of their brother seemed to leave among 
them no room for fear lest they should be pun- 
ished on account of what they had consulted 
and acted against him. And they were then 
feasting. Now the king, as soon as he heard that 
Joseph’s brethren were come to him, was ex- 
ceeding glad of it, as if it had been a part of his 
awn good fortune; and gave them wagons full 
of corn, and gold and silver, to be conveyed to 
his father. Now when they had received more 
of their brother, part to be conveyed to their fa- 
ther, and part as free gifts to every one of them- 
selves, Benjamin having still more than the rest, 
they departed. 


CHAP. YII. 


The Removal of Joseph's Father, with all his Fa- 
mily, to him, on account of the Famine. 


$1. As soon as Jacob came to know, by his 
sons’ returning home,in what state Joseph was, 
that he had not only escaped death, for which he 
lived all along in mourning, but that he lived in 


* In all this speech of Judas, we may observe, that 
Josephus still supposed that death was the punishment 
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splendor and happiness, and ruled over Egypt 
jointly with the king, and had entrusted to his 
care almost all his atfairs; he did not think any 
thing he was told to be incredible, considering 
the greatness of the works of God, and bis kind- 
ness to him, although that kindness had, for some 
late times, been intermitted; so he immediately 
and zealously set upon his journey to him. 

2. When he came to the well of the oath, 
(Beersheba,) he offered sacrifice to God; and 
being afraid that the happiness there was in 
Egypt might tempt his posterity to fall in love 
with it, and settle in it, and no more think of re- 
moving into the land of Canaan, and possessing 
it, as God had promised them; as also being 
afraid, lest if this descent into Egypt were made 
without the will of God, his family might be de- 
stroyed there; out of fear withal, lest he should 
depart this life before he came to the sight of 
Joseph, he fell asleep, revolving these doubts in 
his mind. 

3. But God stood by him, aad ealled to him 
twice by his name; and when he asked who he 
was? God said, “No, sure, it is not just that 
thou Jacob shouldst be unacquainted with that 
God. who has been ever a protector and a helper 
to thy forefathers, and after them to thyself: for 
when thy father would have deprived thee of the 
dominion, I gave it thee: and by my kindness it 
was, that when thou wast sent into Mesopotamia 
all alone, thon obtainedst good wives, and re- 
turnedst with many children, and much wealth. 
The whole family has also been preserved by m 
providence; and it was I who conducted Josep 
thy son, whom thou gavest up for lost, to the en- 
joyment of great prosperity. I also made him 
‘Lord of Egypt, so that he differs but little froma 
king. Accordingly I come now as a guide to thee 
in this journey; and foretell to thee that thon 
shalt die in the arms of Joseph; and I inform 
thee, that thy posterity shall be many ages in 
authority and glory, and that I will settle them 
in the land which I have promised them.” 

4, Jacob, encouraged by this dream, went on 
more cheerfully for Egypt, with his sons, and all 
belonging to them. Now they were in all seven- 
ty. I onee indeed thought it best not to set down 
the names of this family, especially because of 
their difficult pronuftciation, = the Greeks, } but 
upon the whole, I think it necessary to mention 
those names, that J may disprove such as believe 
that we came originally not out of Mesopotamia, 
but are Egyptians. Now Jacob had die sons; 
of these Joseph was come thither before. We 
will therefore set down the names of Jacob’s 
children and grandchildren. Reubel had four 
sons, Anoch, Phallu, Assaron, Charmi. Symeon 
had six, Jamuel, Jamin, Avod, Jachin, Soar, Saul. 
Levi had three sons, Gersom, Caath, Merari. Ju- 
das had three sons, Sala, Phares, Zerah; and by 
Phares two grandchildren, Esrom and Amar. Is- 
sachar had four sons, Thola, Phua, Jasub, Sama- 
ron. Zabulon had with him three sons, Sarad, 
Felon, Jalel. So far is the posterity of Lea; with 
whom went her daughter Dina. These are 
thirty-three. Rachel had two sons, the one of 
whom, Joseph, had two sons also, Manasseh and 
Ephraim. The other, Benjamin, had ten sons, 
Bolau, Bacchar. Asebel, Geras, Naaman, Jes, 
Ros, Momphis, Opphis, Arad These fourteen 
added to the thirty-three, before enumerated, 
amount to the number forty-seven. And this was 
the legitimate posterity of Jacob. He had beside 
by Bilha, the handmaid of Rachel, Dan and Napb- 
thali, which last had four sons that followed him, 
Jesel, Guni, Issari, and Sellim. Danhad an only 
begotten son, Usi. If these be added to those be- 
fore mentioned, they complete the number fifty- 
four. Gadand Aser were the sons of Zilpha, who 


of theft in Egypt, in the days of Joseph. though it rev- 
er was so among the Jews by the law of Moses, 
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was the handmaidof Lea. These had with them, 
Gad seven, Saphoniah, Augis, Sunis, Azabon, 
Acerin, Eroed, Ariel. Aser had a daughter Sarah, 
and six male children, whose names were Jomne, 
Isus, Isui, Baris, Abar, and Melchìiel. If we add 
these, which are sixteen, to the fifty-four, the 
forementioned number (seventy) is completed, 
= not being himself ineluded in that num- 
er. 

5. When Joseph understood that his father was 
coming, for Judas his brother was come before 
him, and informed him of his approach, he went 
out to mect him; and they met together at He- 
roopolis. But Jacob almost fainted away at this 
unexpected and great joy; however, Joseph re- 
vived lim, being yet not himself able to contain 
from being affected in the same manner, at the 
pleasure he now had, yet was he not wholly 
overeome with his passion, as his father was. 
After this, he desired Jacob to travel on slowly; 
but he himself took five of his brethren with him, 
aad made haste to tbe king, to tell him that Ja- 
cob and his family were come, which was a joy- 
ful hearing to him. He also bid Joseph tell him 
what sort of life his brethren loved to lead, that 
he might give them leave to follow the same. 
Who told him they were good shepherds, and 
had been used to follow no other e but 
this alone. W hereby he provided for them, that 
they should not be separated, but live in the same 
pe and take care of their father; as also here- 

y he provided, that they might be acceptable to 
the Egyptians, by doing nothing that would be 
common to them with the Egyptians; for the 
Egyptians are prohibited to meddle with the 
feeding of sheep.t 

6. When Jacob was come to the king, and sa- 
luted him, and wished all prosperity to his go- 
vernment, Pharaoh asked him how old he now 
was? upon whose answer that he was a hun- 
dred and thirty years old, he admired Jacob on 
account of the length of his life. Aud when he 
had added, that still he had not lived so long as 
his forefathers, he gave him leave to live with 
his children in Hchopolis; for in that city the 
king’s shepherds had their pasturage. 

7. However, the famine increased among the 
Egyptians; and this heavy judgment grew more 
oppressive to them, because neither did the 
river overflow the ground, for it did not rise to its 
former height, nor did God send rain upon it;t 
nor did they indeed make the least provision for 
themselves, so ignorant were they what was to be 
done; but Joscph sold them corn for their money. 
But when their money failed them, they bought 
corn with their eattle, and their slaves, and if 
any of them had a small piece of land, they gave 
up that to purchase them food, by which means 
the king became the owner of all their substance; 
and they were removed some to one place, aad 
some to another, that so the possession of their 
country might be firmly afforded to the king; ex- 
cepting the lands of the priests, for their country 


continued still in their own possession. And in- 


* Allthe Greck copies of Josepimis lave the negative 
particle here, that Jacob himself was not reckoned one 
of the 70 souls that came into Eeypt; but the old Latin 

“copies want it, and directly assure us he was one of 
them. Itig therefore hardly certain which of these 
was Josephus’s truc reading, since the number 70 is 
made np without him, if we reckon Leah for one, bnt 
if she be not reckoned, Jncob must himself be one, to 
complete the number, 

t Josephus thought that the Egyptians hated or des- 
pised the employment of a sheplicrd in the days of 
Joseph; whereas Bishop Cumberland has shown that 
they rather hatedsnch Phanicinn or Canaanite shep- 
herds s8 hnd long enslaved the Egyptians of old time. 
See his Sanchoniatho, p. 361, 362. 

t Reiland here puts the question, How Joseplius could 
complain of its not ralning in Egypt during this famine, 
while the ancients atfirin, that it never does naturnily 
rsin there? liis answer is, that when the ancients deny 
that jt rains jn Fgypt, they only mean the Upper Egypt 
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deed this sore famine made their minds, as well 
as their bodies, slaves: and at length ccmpelled 
them to procure a sufficiency of food by such 
dishonorable means. But when this misery 
ceased, and the river overflowed the ground, and 
the ground brought forth its fruits plentifully, 
Joseph came to every city, and gathered the peo- 
pi thereto belonging together, and gave them 
ack entirely the land which, by their own con- 
sent, the king might have possessed alone, and 
alone ord the fruits of it. He also exhorted 
them to look on it as every one’s own posses- 
sion; and to fall to their husbandry with cheer- 
fulness; and to pay as a tribute to the king, the 
fifth} part of the fruits for the land which the 
king when it was his own restored to them 
These men rejoiced upon their becoming nnex 
pectedly owners of their lands, and diligently ob- 
served what was enjoined them. And by this 
means Joseph procured to himself a greater au- 
thority among the Egyptians, and greater love 
to the king from them. Now this law, that they 
should pay the fifth part of their fruits as tribute, 
continued until their latter kings. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the death of Jacob and Joseph. 


§ 1. Now when Jacob had lived seventeen 
years in Egypt, he fell into a disease, and died 
in the presence of his sons; but not till he made 
his prayers for their enjoying prosperity, and till 
he had foretold to them prophetically hoe every 
one of them was to devel the land of Canaan. 
But this happened many years afterwards. Te 
also enlarged upon the praises of Joseph;|| how 
he had aot rei cnet the evil doings of his 
brethren to their disadvantage; nay, on the con- 
trary, was kind to them, bestowing upon them so 
many benefits, as seldom are bestowed upon 
men’s own benefactors. He then commanded his 
own sons, that they should admit Joseph's sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh into their number, and 
divide the land of Canaan in common with them: 
concerning whom we shall treat hereafter. How- 
ever, he made it his request, that he might be 
buried at Hebron. Sohe died, when he had lived 
full ahundred and fifty years, three only abated, 
having not been behind any of his ancestors in 
piety towards God; and having such a recom- 
pense for it, as it was fit those should have who 
were so good as these were. But Joseph, by the 
king’s permission, carried his father’s dead body 
to Hebron, and there buried it at a great cx- 
pense. Now his brethren were at first unwilling 
to return back with him, because they were 
afraid, lest, now their father was dead, he should 

unish them for their secret practices against 
aie since he was now gone for whose sake he 
had been so gracious to them. Buthe persuaded 
them to fear no harm, and to entertain no suspi- 
cions of him; so he brought them along with 
him, and gave them great possessions, and neve- 
left off his particular concern for them. 


above the Delta, which is ealled Egypt in the strictest 
sense; but that in the Delta pand hy consequence In the 
Lower Egypt ndjoining to it) it did of old, nnd still docs 
rain sometimes. Sce the note on Antiq. B. hii. ch. 
sect, 6. 

§ Josephus supposes, that Joseph now restored the 
Egyptians their lands again, npon the payment of a fifth 
partastribute, Itseemsto me rather that the jand was 
now considered as Piaraoh’s land, and this fifth part as 
its rent, to he paid to him, ns he was their landlord, and 
they his tenants; and that the lands werc not properly 
restored, nnd this fifth part reserved ns trihute only, till 
the days of Sesostris. Bee Essay onthe Old Testament, 
Append, 148, 149. 

|| As to this encominm npon Joseph.so preparatory to 
Jacobs adopting Ephraim and Manassch into his own 
family, and to be admitted for two tribes, which Jo- 
sephus here mentions, nli our copies of Genesis omit ìt, 
ch. xIviii. nor do we know whence he took it, or wheth- 
er it be not his own embcilishment oaly, 
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2. Joseph also died when he had lived an hun- 
dred and ten years: having been a man of admi- 
rable virtue, and conducting all his affairs by the 
rules of reason; and used his authority with mo- 
deration, which was the cause of his so great fe- 
licity among the Egyptians, even when he came 
from another country, and that in such ill cir- 
cumstances also as we have already described. 
At length his brethren died, after they had lived 
happily in Egypt. Now the posterity and sons 
of these men, afler some time, carried their bo- 
dies, and buried them at Hebron: but as for the 
bones of Joseph, they carried them into the land 
of Canaan ae , when the Hebrews went 
out of Egypt, for so had Joseph made them pro- 
mise him upon oath. But what became of every 
one of these men, aud by what toils they got the 

ossession of the land of Canaan, shall be showed 
ereafter, when I have first explained upon what 
account it was that they left Egypt. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Afflictions that befell the He- 
brews in Egypt, during four hundred years.* 


§ 1. Now it happened that the Egyptians grew 
delicate and lazy, as to pains-taking, and gave 
themselves up to other pleasures, and in particu- 
lar to the love of gain. They also became ver 
ill-affected towards the Hebrews, as touched wit 
envy at their prosperity: for when they saw how 
the nation of the aoc lites flourished, and were 
become eminent already in plenty of wealth, 
which they had acquired by their virtue and na- 
tural love of labor, they thought their increase 
was to their own detriment. And having in 
length of time forgotten the benefits they had 
received from Joseph, particularly the crown be- 
ing now come into another family, they became 
very abusive to the Israelites, and contrived many 
ways of afflicting them; for they enjoined them 
to cut a great number of channels for the river, 
and to build walls for their cities and ramparts, 
that they might restrain the river, and hinder its 
waters from stagnating, upon its running over its 
own banks: they set them also to build pyra- 
mids, and by all this wore them out; and forced 
them to learn all sorts of mechanical arts, and to 
accustom themselves to hard labor. And four 
hundred years did they spend under these afflic- 
tions; for they strove one against the other which 
should get the mastery, the Egyptians desirin 
to destroy the Israelites by these labors, an 
the Israelites desiring to hold out to the end 
under them. 

2. While the affairs of the Hebrews were in 
this condition, there was this occasion offered it- 
self to the Egyptians, which made them more 
solicitous for the extinction of our nation. One 
of those sacred scribes,{ who are very sagacious 
in foretelling future events truly, told the king, 
that about this time there would a child be born 
to the Israelites, who, if he were reared, would 
bring the Egyptian dominion low, and would raise 
- the Israelites; that he would excel all men in vir- 


* Astothe affliction of Abraham’s posterity for 400 
years, sce Antiq. B. i. cli. x. sect. 3. And as to what 
citice they built in Egypt under Pharaoh Sesostris, and 
of Pharaoh Sesostris’s drowning in the Red Sea, see 
Essay on the Old Test. Appen. p. 139—162. 

t Of this building of the pyramids of Egypt by the Is- 
raelites, see Perizonius Orig. Evyptie, chap. xxi. It is 
not impossible they might build one or more of the 
small oncs, but the larger ones seem much later, Only, 
if they he all huilt of stone, this does not so well agree 
with the Israelites’ labors, which are said to have been 
in brick, and not in stone, as Mr. Sandys observes in 
his Travels, p. 127, 128. 

t Dr. Bernard informs us here, that, instead of this 
single priest or propbet of the Egyptians, without a 
name in Josephus, the Targum of Jonathan names the 
two famous antagonists of Moses, Jannes and Jambres. 
Nor is it at all unlikely that it might be one ofthese who 
foreboded so much ga the Egyptians, and so 
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tue, and obtain a glory that would be remember- 
ed through all ages. Which thing was so feared 
by the king, that according to this man’s opinion, 
he commanded that they should cast every male 
child, who was born to the Israelites, into the 
river, and destroy it; that besides this, the Egy 
tian midwives} should watch the labors of the 
Hebrew wonien, and observe what is born, for 
those were the women who were enjoined to do 
the office of midwives to them; and by reason of 
their relation to the king, would not transgress 
his commands. He enjoined also, that if any 
parents should disobey him, and venture to spare 
their male children w.. they and their families 
should be destroyed. This was a severe afflic- 
tion indeed to those that suffered it, not only 
as they were deprived of their sons, and while 
they were the parents themselves, they were 
obliged to be subservient to the destruction of 
their own children, but as it was to be supposed 
to tend to the extirpation of their nation, while 
upon the destruction of their children, and their 
own gradual dissolution, the calamity would be- 
come very hard and inconsolabie to them. And 
this was the ill state they were in. But no one 
can be too hard for the purpose of God, though 
he contrive ten thousand subtle devices for that 
end, for this child, whom the sacred scribe fore- 
told, was brought up and concealed from the ob- 
servers appointed by the king; and he that fore- 
told him did not mistake in the consequences of 
his preservation, which were brought to pass 
after the manner following. 

3. A man whose name was Amram, one of the 
nobler sort of the Hebrews, was afraid for his 
whole nation, lest it should fail, by the want of 
young men to be brought up hereafter; and was 
very uneasy at it, his wife being then with child, 
and he knew not what todo. Hereupon he betook 
himself to prayer to God; and entreated him to 
have compassion on those men who had nowise 
transgressed the laws of his worship, and to af- 
ford them deliverance from the miseries they at 
that time endured, and to render abortive their 
enemies’ hopes of the destruction of their nation. 
Accordiogly God had mercy on him, and was 
moved by his supplication. He stood by him in 
his sleep, and exhorted him not to despair of his 
future favors. He said further, that he did not 
forget their piety towards him, and would always 
reward them for it, as he had formerly granted 
his favor to their forefathers, and made them in- 
erease from a few, to so great a multitude. He 
put him in mind, that when Abrahani was come 
alone out of Mesopotamia into Canaan, he had 
been made happy, not only in other respects, but 
that when his wife was at first barren, she was 
afterward by him enabled to conceive seed and 
bare him sons. That he left to Ishmael and to 
his posterity the country of Arabia; as also to 
his sons by Keturah, Troglodytis; and to Isaac, 
Canaan. That by my assistance, said he, he did 
great exploits in war, which, unless you be your- 
selves impious, you must still remember. As for 
Jacob, he became well known to strangers also, 


nen happiness to the Israelites from the rearing of 
ases, 

§ Josephus is clear that these midwives were Egyp- 
tians, and not Israelites, as in our other copies; which 
is very probable, it not heing easily ta he supposed, that 
Pharaoh could trust the Israelite midwives to execute so 
barbarous a command against their own nation. Con- 
sult therefore and correct hence our ordinary copies, 
Exod. i. 15—22. And indeed Josephus seems to have 
had much completer copies of the Pentateuch, or other 
authentic records now lost, about the birth and actions 
of Moses, than either our Hebrew. Samaritan, or Greek 
Bibles afford us, which enabled him to be so large and 
particular about him. 

{| Of this grandfather of Sesostris Rameses the Great, 
who slew the Israelite infants,and of the inserlption on 
his obelisk, containing, in my Opinion, one of the oldest 
records of mankind,see Essay on the Old Test. Append 
p. 139, 145, 147, 217—220., 
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by the greatness of that prosperity in which he 
lived and left to his sons, who came into Egypt 
with no more than seventy souls, while you are 
now become above six hundred thousand. Know 
therefore that I shall provide for you all in com- 
mon what is for your good, and particularly for 
thyself what shall make thee famous; for that 
child, out of dread of whose nativity the Egyp- 
tians have doomed the Israelite children to de- 
struction, shall be this child of thine, and shall be 
concealed from those wbo watch to destroy him: 
and when he is brought up in a surprising way, 
he shal! deliver the Hebrew nation from the dis- 
tress they are under from the Egyptians. His 
memory shall be famous while the world lasts; 
and this not only among the Hebrews, but fo- 
reigners aiso. All which shall be the effect of 
my favor to thee, and to thy posterity. He 
shall also have such a brother, that he shal! him- 
self obtain my priesthood, and his posterity shall 
have it after him to the end of the world. 

4, When the vision had informed him of these 
things, Amram awaked and told it to Jochebed, 
who was his wife. And now the fear increased 
upon them on account of the prediction in Am- 
ram's dream; for they were under concern, not 
only for the child, but on account of the great 
happiness that was to come to him also. How- 
ever, the mother’s labor was such as afforded a 
confirmation to what was foretold by God, for it 
was not known to those that watched her, by the 
easiness of her pains, and because the throes of 
her delivery did wae fall upon her witb violence. 
And now they nourished the child at home pri- 
vately for three months; but after that time, 
Amram, fearing he should be discovered, and, 
by falling into the king’s displeasure, both he 
and his child should perish, and so he should 
make the promise of God of none effect, deter- 
mined rather to trust the safety and care of the 
child to God, than to depend on his own conceal- 
ment of him, which he looked upon as a thing 
uncertain, and whereby both the child so pri- 
vately to be nourished, and himself, would be in 
imminent danger; but he believed that God 
would some way for certain procure the safet 
of the child, in order to secure the truth of his 
own predictions. When they had thus deter- 
mined, they made an ark of bulrushes, after the 
manner of a cradle, and of a bigness sufficient 
for an infant to be laid in, without being too 
straitened: they then daubed it over with slime, 
which would naturally keep out the water from 
entering between the bue, and put the in- 
fant into it, and setting it afloat upon the river, 
they left its preservation to God; so the river re- 
ceived the child, and carried him along. But Mi- 
riam, the child’s sister, passed along upon the bank 
over against him, as her mother had bid her, to 
see whither the ark would be carried, where God 
demonstrated, that human wisdom was nothing, 
but that the Supreme Being is able to do whatso- 
ever he pleases: that those who, in order to their 
own security, condemn others to destruction, and 
use great endeavors abont it, fail of their pur- 
pose; but that others are, in n surprising manner, 

reserved, and obtain a prosperous condition 
almost from the very midst of their calamities, 
‘those, I mean, whose dangers arise by the ap- 
pointment of God. And indeed such a provi- 
dence was €xercised in the case of this child, ns 
showed the power of God. 

5. Thermuthis was the king’s daughter. She 
was now diverting herself by the banks of the 
river; and secing a cradle borne nlong by the 
current, she sent some who could swim, and bid 
them bring the cradle to her. When those that 
were sent on this errand came to her with the 
cradle, and she saw the little child, she was grently 


* What Josephus here saysof the heauty of Moses, 
that he was of a divine form, is very like what St. Ste- 
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in love with it, on account of its largeness and 
beauty: for God had taken such great care in the 
formation of Moses, that he caused him to be 
thought worthy of bringing up, and providing 
for, by all those that had taken the most fatal re- 
solutions on account of the dread of his nativity, 
for the destruction of the rest of the Hebrew na- 
tion. Thermuthis bid them bring her a woman 
that might afford her breast to the child; yet 
would not the child admit of her breast, but 
turned away from it, and did the Jike to many 
other women. Now Miriam was by when this 
happened, not to appear to be there on purpose, 
but only as staying to see the child, and she said, 
“ Ft is in vain that thou, O queen, callest for these 
women for the nourishing of the child, who are 
noway of kin to it; but still if thou wilt order 
one of the Hebrew women to be brought, per- 
haps it may admit the breast of one of its own 
nation.” ‘Now since she secined to speak well, 
Thermuthis bid her procure such a one, and to 
bring one of those Hebrew women that gave 
suck. So when she had such authority given 
her, she came back and brought the mother, who 
was known to nobody there. And now the child 
gladly admitted the breast, and seemed to stick 
close to it; and so it was, that at the queen’s de- 
sire, the nursing of the child was entirely in- 
trusted to the mother. 

6. Hereupon it was that Thermuthis imposed 
this name ‘Mouses’ upon him, from what had 
happened when he was put into the river, for the 
Egyptians call the water by the name of ‘Mo,’ 
and such as are ‘saved out of it,’ by the name of 
‘Uses;’ so by putting these two words together, 
they imposed the name upon him. And he was 
by the confession of all, according to God's pre- 
diction, as well for his greatness of mind, as for 
his contempt of difficulties, the best of all the 
Hebrews, for Abraham was his ancestor of the 
seventh generation. For Moses was the son of 
Amram, who was the son of Caath, whose father 
Levi was the son of Jacob, who was the son of 
Isaac, who was thesonof Abraham. Now Moses’s 
understanding became superior to hisage, nay, far 
beyond that standard; and when he was taught, 
he discovered greater quickness of apprehension 
than was usual at his age, and his actions at that 
time promised greater, when he should come to 
the age of aman. God did also give him that 
tallness, when he was but three years old, as was 
wonderful. And for his beauty, there was nobo- 
dy so unpolite, as when they saw Moses, they 
were not greatly surprised at the beauty of his 
countenance; nay, it happened frequently, that 
those that met him as he was carried along the 
road, were obliged to turn again upon seeing the 
child; that they left what they were nbout and 
stood still a great while to look on him, for the 
beauty of the child was so remarkable and natu- 
ral to him on many accounts, that it detained the 
spectators, and made them stay longer to look 
upon him. 

7. Thermuthis therefore, perceiving him to be 
so remarkable a child, adopted him for her son, 
having no child of her own. And when one time 
she had carried Moses to her father, she showed 
him to him, and said she thought to make him her 
father's successor, if it should please God she 
should have no legitimate child of her own; and 
said to him, “I have brought up a child who is 
of a divine form,* and of a generous mind; and 
as I have received him from the bounty of the 
river, in a wonderful manner, | thought proper 
to adopt him for my son, and the heir of thy 
kingdom.” And when she had said this, she put 
the infant into her father’s hands: so he took 
him, and hugged him close to his breast: and, on 
his daughter's account, ina pleasant way, put his 


phen says of the same beauty, that Moses was beautiful 
tn the sight of God, Acts vii. 20, 
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diadem upon his head ; but Moses threw it down to | the Egyptians to kill him, were not ashamed now 


the ground, and in a puerile mood, he wreathed it 
round, and trod upon it with his feet, which seeni- 
ed to bring along with it an evil presage concern- 
iag the kingdom of Egypt. But when the sacred 
scribe saw this, (he was the same person who fore- 
told that his nativity would bring the dominion of 
this kingdom low,) he made a violent attempt to 
kill him; and crying out in a frightful manner, 
he said, “This, O king! this child is he of whom 
God foretold, that if we kill him we shall be in 
no danger; he himself affords an attestation to 
the tion of the same thing, by his trampling 
upon thy government, and treadiag "ne thy 
diadem. Take him therefore out of the way, 
and deliver the Egyptians from the fear they are 
in about him; and deprive the Hebrews of the 
hope they have of being encouraged by him.” 
But Thermuthis prevented him, and snatched 
the child away. And the king was not hasty to 
slay him, God himself, whose providence pro- 
tected Moses, inclining the king to spare him. 
He was therefore educated with great care. So 
the Hebrews depended on him, and were of good 
hopes that great things would be done by him; 
but the Egyptians were suspicious of what would 
follow suc his education. Yet because if Moses 
had been slain, there was no one, neither akin or 
adopted, that had any oracle on his side for pre- 
tending to the crown of Egypt, and likely to be 
of greater advantage to them, they abstained 
from killing him. 


CHAP. X. 


How Moses made War with the Ethiopians. 


į 1. MosEs therefore when he was born, and 
brought up in the foregoing manner, and came 
to the age of maturity, made his virtue manifest 
to the Egyptians; and showed, that he was born 
for the bringing them down, and raising the 
Israelites. And the occasion he laid hold of was 
this; the Ethiopians, who are next neighbors to 
the Egyptians, made an inroad into their country, 
which they seized upon, and carried off the effects 
of the Egyptians, who, in their rage, fought 
against them, and revenged the aflronts they had 
received from them; but being overcome in bat- 
tle, some of them were slain, and the rest ran 
away in a shameful manner, and by that means 
saved themselves, whereupon the Ethiopians fol- 
lowed after them in the pursuit, and thinking 
that it would be a mark of cowardice if they did 
not subdue all Egypt, they went on to subdue 
the rest with greater vehemence; and when they 
had tasted the sweets of the country, they never 
left off the prosecution of the war: and as the 
nearest Bae had not courage enough at first to 
fight with them, they proceeded as far as Memphis, 
and the sea itself, while not one of the cities 
were able to oppose them. The Egyptians, 
under this sad oppression, betook themselves to 
their oracles B rophecies, and when God had 
given them this counsel, to make use of Moses 
the Hebrew, and take his assistance, the king 
commarded his daughter to produce him, that 
he might be the general of their army.* Upon 
which, when she had made him swear he would 
do him no harm, she delivered him to the king, 
and supposed his assistance would be of great 
advantage to them. She withal reproached the 
priests, who, when they had before admonished 


* This history of Moses, as general of the Egyptians 
against the Ethiopians, is wholly omitted in our Bibles, 
hut it is tbus cited by Ireneus, from Josephus, and that 
soon after his own age: ‘Josephus says, that when Moses 
was nourished in the king’s palace, he was appointed 
general of thearmy against the Ethiopians, and con- 
quered them; when he married that king's daughter, he- 
cause, oul of her affection for him, she detivered the city 
up to him.’ See the Fragments of Irenæus, ab edit. Grab, 
p. 472. Nor perhaps did St. Stephen refer to any thing 
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to own their want of his help. 

2. So Moses, at the persuasion both of Ther- 
muthis and the king himself, cheerfully under- 
took the business: and the sacred scribes of 
both nations were glad; those of the Egyptians, 
that they should at once overcome their enemies 
by his valor, and that by the same piece of 
management, Moses would be slain; but those 
of the Hebrews, that they should escape from 
the Egyptians, because Moses was to be their 
general. But Moses prevented the enemies, and 
took and led his army before those enemies were 
apprized of his attacking them: for he did not 
march by the river, but by land, where he gave 
a wonderful demonstration of his sagacity; for 
when the ground was difficult to be aseda 
because of the multitude of serpents, which it pro- 
duces in vast numbers, and deed is siagular in 
some of those productions, which other countries 
do not breed, and yet such as are worse than 
others in power and mischief, and an unusual 
fierceness of sight, some of which ascend out of 
the ground unseen, and also fly in the air, and so 
come upon men at unawares, and do them a 
rien Moses invented a wonderful stratagem 
to preserve the army safe, and without hurt; for 
he made baskets like unto arks, of sedge, and 
filled then: with ibes,t and carried them along 
with them; which animal is the greatest enemy 
to serpents imaginable, for they fly from them 
when they come near them, and as they fly they 
are caught and devoured by them, as if it were 
done by the harts; but the ibes are tame crea- 
tures, and only enemies to the serpentine kind. 
But about those ibes I say no more at present, 
since the Greeks are not themselves unacquaint- 
ed with this sort of bird. As soon therefore as 
Moses was come to the land which was the 
breeder of these serpents, he let loose the ibes, 
and by their means repelled the serpentine kind, 
and used them for his assistants before the army 
came upon the ground. When he had therefore 
proceeded thus on his journey, he came upon 
the Ethiopians before they expected him; and 
joining battle with them, he beat them, and 
deprived them of the hopes they had of success 
against the Egyptians, and went on in over- 
throwing their cities, and indeed made a great 
slaughter of these Ethiopians. Now when the 
Egyptian army had once tasted of this prosper- 
ous success, by the means of Moses, they did 
not slacken their diligence, insomuch that the 
Ethiopians were in danger of being reduced to 
slavery and all sorts of destruction. And at 
length they retired to Saba, which was a royal 
city of Ethiopia, which Cambyses afterward 
named ‘Meroe,’ after the name of his own sister. 
This place was to be besieged with very great 
difficulty, since it was both encompassed by the 
Nile quite round, and the other rivers, Astapus 
and Astaborus made it a very difficult thing for 
sucn as attempted to pass over them; for the city 
was situate in a retired place, and was inhabited 
after the manner of an island. being encompass- 
ed with a strong wall, and having the rivers to 
guard them from their enemies, nnd having great 
ramparts between the wall and the rivers, inso- 
much, that when the waters come with the 
greatest violence it can never be drowned; which 
ramparts make it next to impossible for even 
such as are gotten over the rivers to take the 


else, when he said of Moses, before he was sent hy God 
to the Israclites, that he was not only learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, but was also mighty in words 
and in deeds, Acts vii. 22. 

t Pliny speaks of these birds called Jbes, and says, 
“ The Egyplians invoked them against the serpents ” 
Hist. Nat. Book x.ch. 98. Strabo speaks of this island 
Meroe, and these rivers 4stapus and Astaborus, Book 
xvi. p. 77], 786, and Book xvii. p. 821. 
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city. However, while Moses was uneasy at the 
army's lying idle, (for the enemies durst not come 
to a battle) this accident happened: Tharbis was 
the daughter of the king of the Ethiopians; she 
happened to see Moses as he led the army near 
to the walls, and fought with great courage, and 
admiring the subtlety of his undertakings, and 
believing him to be the author of the Egyptian 
success, when they had before despaired of re- 
covering their liberty, and to be the occasion of 
the great danger the Ethiopians were in, when 
they had before boasted of their great achieve- 
ments, she fell deeply in love with him; and 
upon the prevalency of that passion, sent to 
him the most faithful of her servants to discourse 
with him upon their marriage. He thereupon 
accepted the offer, on condition she would pro- 


cure the delivering up of the city; and ae her 


the assurance of an oath to take her to his wife, 
and that when he had once taken possession of the 
city, he would not break his oath to her. No soon- 
er was the agreement made, but it took effect im- 
mediately; and when Moses had cut off the 
Ethiopians, he gave thanks to God, and consum- 
mated his marriage, and led the Egyptians back 
to their own land. 


CHAP. XI. 


How Moses fled out of Egypt into Midian. 


$1. Now the Egyptians, after they had been 
reserved by Moses, entertained a hatred to 
iim. and were very eager in a their 
designs against him, as suspecting that he would 
take occasion, from his good snecess, to raise a 
sedition, and bring innovations into Egypt; and 
told the king he ought to be slain. e king 
had also some intentions of himself to the 
same purpose, and this as well out of envy at his 
glorious expedition at the head of his army, as 
out of fear of being brought low by him; and 
being instigated by the sacred scribes, he was 
ready to undertake to kill Moses. But when he 
had learned beforehand what plots there were 
against him, he went away privately; and be- 
cause the public roads were watched, he took 
his flight through the deserts, and where his cne- 
mies could not suspect he would travel; and 
though he was destitute of food, he went on, and 
despised that difliculty courageously. And when 
he came to the city of Midian, which lay upon 
the Red Sea, and was so denominated from one 
of Abraham’s sons by Keturah, he sat upon a 
certain well, and rested himself there after his 
laborious journey and the aflliction he had been 
in. It was not far from the city; and the time 
of the day was noon, where he ina an occasion 
offered hiin by the custom of the country, of doing 
what recommended his virtue, and afforded hin 
an opportunity of bettering his circumstances. 

2. For that country having but little water, 
the shepherds used to seize on the wells before 
others came, lest their flocks should want water; 
and Jest it should be spent by others before they 
came. There were now come therefore to this 
well seven sisters that were virgins, the dangh- 
ters of Raguel, a priest, nnd one thought worthy 
by the people of the country of great honor: 
these virgins, who took care of their father's 
flocks, which sort of work it was customary and 
very familiar for women to do in the country of 
the Trogledytes, they came first of all, and qme 
water out of the well in a quantity sufficient for 
their flocks into troughs, which were made for 
the receptionof that water. But when the shep- 
herds came upon the maidena, and drove them 
away, that they might have the command of the 
waters themsclyes, Moses thinking it would be n 
terrible reproach upon him if he overlooked 
the young women under unjust oppression, nnd 
should suffer the violence of the men to prevail 
over the right of the maidens, he drove awny 
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the men who had a mind to more than their 
share, and afforded a proper assistance to the 
women; who, after having received such a bene- 
fit from him, came to thei: father, and told him 
how they had been aflronted by the shepherds, 
and assisted by a stranger, and entreated that he 
would not let this generous action be done in 
vain, nor go without areward. Now the father 
took it well from his daughters that they were 
so desirous to reward their benefactor, and bid 
them bring Moses into his presence, that he 
might be rewarded as he deserved. And when 
Moses came, he told him what testimony his 
daughters bare to him, that he had assisted 
them; and that as he admired him for his vir- 
tue, he said, that Moses had bestowed such his 
assistance on persons not insensible of benefits, 
but where they were both able and willing to re- 
turn the kindness, and even to exceed the mea- 
sure of his gencrosity. So he made him his son, 
and gave him one of his daughters in marrtage; 
and appointed him to be the superintendent over 


-his cattle, for of old all the wealth of the barbari- 


ans was in those cattle. 


CHAP. XII, 


Concerning the Burning Bush, and the Rod of 
Moses. 


§1. Now Moses, when he had obtained the 
favor of Jethro, for that was one of the names of 
Raguel, stayed there, and fed his flock; but 
some time afterward, taking his station at the 
monntain called Sinai, he drove his flocks thither 
to feed them. Now this is the highest of all the 
mountains thereabouts, and the best for pastu- 
rage, the herbage being there good; and it had 
not been before fed upon, because of the opinion 
men had that God dwelt there, the shepherds 
not daring to ascend up toit. And here it was 
that a wonderful prodigy happened to Moses; 
for a fire fed upon a thorn-bush; yet did the 
green leaves and the Nowers continue untouched, 
and the tire did not at all consume the fruit 
branches, although the flame was great and 
fierce. Moses was affrighted at this strange 
sight, as it was to him; but he was still more 
astonished when the fire uttered a voice, and 
called to him by name, and spake words to him, 
by which it signified to him how bold he had 
been in venturing to come into a place whither 
no man had ever come before, becanse the place 
was divine; and advised him to remove a great 
way from the flame, and to be contented with 
what he had seen; and though he were himself 
a good man, and the offspring of great men, yet 
that he should not pry any farther: and he fore- 
told to him, that he should have glory and ho- 
hor among men, by the blessing of God upon 
him. He also commanded him to go away 
thence with confidence to Egypt, in order to his 
being the commander nnd ea aor of the body 
of the Hebrews, and to his delivering his own 
people from the injuries they suffered there: 
For,” szid God, ‘they shall inhabit this happy 
land which your forefather Abraham inhabited, 
and shall have the enjoyment of all sorts of good 
things; and thou. by thy prudence, shalt guide 
them to those good things.” But still he enjoined 
him, when he had bronght the Hebrews out of 
the land of Egypt, to come to that place, and to 
offer saerifices of thanksgiving there. Such were 
the divine oracles which were delivered out of 
the fire. f 

2, But Moses was astonished at what he saw, 
and much more at what he henrd; and he said, 
“l think it would be an instance of too great 
madness, O Lord, for one of that regard F bear 
to thee, to distrust thy power, since I myself 
adore it, and know that it has been made wani- 
fest to my progenitors: but I am still in doubt 
how 1, who am a private man, and one of no abi- 
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lities, should either persuade my own country- 
men to leave the country they now inhabit, and 
to follow me to a land whither I lead them: or, 
if they should be persuaded, how can I force 
Pharaoh to permit them to oe since they 
augment their own wealth and prosperity by 
the labors and works they put upon them.” 

3. But God persuaded iia to be courageous 
on all occasions, and promised to be with him, 
and to assist hiin in his words, when he was to 
persuade men, and in his deeds, when he was to 
perform wonders. He bid him also to take a 
signal of the truth of what he said, by throwing 
his rod upon the ground, which, when he had 
done, it crept along, and was become a serpent, 
and rolled itself round in its folds, and erected 
its head, as ready to avenge itself on such as 
should assault it, after which it became a rod 
again as it was before. Afterthis, God bid Moses 
put his right hand into his bosom: he obeyed, 
and when he took it out it was white, and in 
color like to chalk, but afterward it returned 
to its wonted color again. He also, upon God’s 
command, took some of the water that was near 
him, and poured it upon the ground, and saw the 
color was that of blood. Upon the wonder that 
Moses showed at these signs, God exhorted him 
to be of good courage, and to be assured that he 
would be the greatest support to hiln; and bid 
him make use of those signs in order to obtain 
belief among all men, that thou art sent by me, 
and dost all things according to my commands. 
Accordingly, I enjoin thee to make no more de- 
lays, but to make haste to Egypt, and to travel 
night and day, and not to draw out the time; and 
so make the slavery of the Hebrews, and their 
sufferings, to last the longer. 

4, Moses having now seen and heard these 
wonders, that assured him of the truth of these 

romises of God, had no room left him to disbe- 
ieve them: he entreated him to grant him that 
power when he should be in Egypt; and be- 
sought him to vouchsafe him the knowledge of 
his own name, and since he had heard and seen 
him, that he would also tell him his name, that 
when he offered sacrifice, he might invoke him 
by such his name in his oblations. Whereupon 
God declared to him his holy name, which had 
never been discovered to men before; concern- 
ing which it is not lawful for me to say any more.* 
Now these signs accompanied Moses, not then 
only, but always, when he prayed for them: of 
all which signs he attributed the firmest assent 
to the fire in the bush; and believing that God 
would be a gracious supporter to him, he hoped 
he should be able to lees his own nation, and 
bring calamities on the Egyptians. 


CHAP. XIII. 


How Moses and Aaron returned nto Egypt to 
Pharaoh. 


§1. So Moses, when he understood that the 
Pharaoh, in whose reign he fled away, was dead, 
asked leave of Raguel to go to Egypt, for the 
benefit of his own people: and he took with him 
Zipporah, the danghter of Raguel, whom he had 
married, and the children he had by her, Gersom 
and Eleazar, and made haste into Fgypt. Now 
the former of these names, Gersom, in the He- 
brew tongue, signifies, that he was ina ‘strange 
Jand;’ and Eleazar, that, by the ‘assistance of 
the God of his fathers,’ he had escaped from the 
Egyptians. Now when they werc near the bor- 


* This superstitious fear of discovering the name 
with four letters, which of late we have heen used 
falsely to pronounce Jehovah, but seains 10 hnve been 
originally pronounced Jekoh, or Jao,is never, I think, 
heard of till this passage of Josephus; and this super- 
stition, in not pronouneing that name, has continued 
among the Rabbinical Jews to this day, (though 


whether the Samaritans and Caraites observed it so | 
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ders, Aaron his brother, by the command of God 
met him, to whom he declared what had befallen 
him at the mountain, and the commands that 
God had given him. But as they were going 
forward, the chief men among the Hebrews 
having learned that they were coming, met 
them: to whom Moses declared the signs he had 
seen; aud while they could nat believe them, he 
made them see them. So they took courage 
at these surprising and unexpected sights, and 
hoped well of their entire deliverance, a3 be- 
lieving now that God took care of their pree 
servation. 

2. Since then Moses found that the Hebrews 
would be obedient to whatsoever he should di- 
rect, as they promised to be, and were in love 
with liberty, he came to the king, who had indeed 
but lately received the government, and told him 
how much he had done for the good of the 
Egyptians, when they were despised by the 
Ethiopians, and their country laid waste by them; 
and how he had been the commander of their 
forces, and had labored for them, as if they had 
been his own people; and he informed him in 
what danger he had been during that expedition, 
without having any proper returns made him, as 
he had deserved. He also informed him dis- 
tinctly, what things happened to him at mount 
Sinai, and what God said to him; and the signs 
that were done by God, in order to assure him of 
the authority of those commands which he had 
given him. He also exhorted him not to disbe- 
lieve what he told him, nor to oppose the will 
of God. 

3. But when the king derided Moses, he made 
him in earnest see the signs that were done at 
mount Sinai. Yet was the king very angry with 
him, and called him an ill man, who had former- 
ly run away from his Egyptian slavery, and came 
now back with deceitful tricks and wonders, and 
magical arts, to astonish him. And when he had 
said this, he commanded the priests to let him 
see the same wonderful sights, as knowing that 
the Egyptians were skilful in this kind of learn- 
ing, and that he was not the only person who 
knew them, and pretended them to be divine, 
as also he told him, that, when he brought 
such wonderful sights before him, he would only 
be believed by the unlearned. Now when the 
priests threw down their rods, they became ser- 
pents. But Moses was not daunted at it; and 
said, “O king, I do not myself despise the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, but Í say that what I do is 
so much superior to what these do by magic arts 
and tricks, as divine power exceeds the power of 
man; but I will demonstrate that what I do is 
not done by craft, or counterfeiting what is not 
really true, but that they appear by the provi- 
dence and power of God.” And when he had 
said this, he cast his rod down upon the ground, 
and commanded it to turn itself into a serpent. 
It obeyed him, and went all round, and devoured 
the rods of the Egyptians, which seemed to be 
dragons, until it had consumed them all; it then 
returned to its own form, and Moses took it into 
his hand again. 

4. However, the king was no more moved, 
when this was done, than before; and being very 
angry, he said, “ That he should gain nothing by 
his cunning and shrewdness against the Egyp- 
tians.” And he commanded him that was the 
chief task-master over the Hebrews, to give 
them no relaxation from their labors, but to com- 
pel them to submit to greater oppressions than 


early, does not appear.) Josephus also durst not set 
down the very wordsof the ten commandments, as we 
shall see hereafter, Antiq. b. iii. ch. v. seer. 4, which 
superstitious silence, has yet not been discontinued, 
even by the Rabbins, There is, however, no doubt bat 
both these cautious concealments were taught Josephus 
by the Pharisees, a body of mea at once vory wicked 
and very superstitious. à 
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before. And though he alowed them chaff be- 
fore for the making their bricks, he would allow 
it them no longer, but he made them to work 
hard at brick-makiog in the daytime, and to ga- 
ther chaff in the night. Now when their labor 
was thus doubled upon them, they laid the blame 
upon Moses, because their labor and their misery 
were on his acconat become more severe to them. 
But Moses did not let his courage sink for the 
king's threatenings; uov did he abate of his zeal 
on account of the Hebrews’ complaints, but he 
supported himself, and set his soul resolutely 
against them both, and used his own utmost dih- 
gence to procure liberty to his countrymen. So 
he went to the king, and persuaded him to let the 
Hebrews go to Mount Sinai, and there to sacri- 
fice to God, because God had enjoined them so to 
do. Ie persuaded him also, not to counterwork 
the designs of God, but to esteem his favor 
above all things, and to permit them todepart, lest, 
before he be aware, he lay an obstruction in the 
way of the divine commands, and so occasion his 
own suffering such punishments, as it was proba- 
ble any one that couaterworked the divine com- 
mands should undergo, since the severest afflic- 
tions arise from every object, to those that pro- 
voke the divine wrath against them: for such as 
these have neither the earth nor the air for their 
friends; nor are the fruits of the womb accord- 
ing to nature, but every thing is unfriendly and 
adverse towards them. Ie said further, that 
the Egyptians should know this by sad expe- 
rience; and that besides, the Hebrew people 
should go out of their country without their con- 
sent. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Concerning the Ten Plagues which came upon 
the Egyptians. 


§ 1. Bur when the king despised the words of 
Moses, and had no regard at all to them, griev- 
ous plagues scized the Egyptians; every one of 
which I wall describe, ae because no such 
pues did ever happen to any other nation as the 

Sg¢yptians now felt; and because I would demon- 

strate that Moses did not fail in any one thing 
that he foretold them, and because it is for the 
good of mankind that they may learn this caution, 
not to do any thing that may displease God, lest 
he be provoked to wrath, and avenge their ini- 
quities upon men. The Egyptian river ran with 
bloody water, at the command of God, insomuch 
that it could not be drunk, and they had no other 
spring of water neither; for the water was not 
only of the color of blood, but it brought upon 
those that ventured to drink of it, great pains and 
bitter torment. Such was the river tothe Egyp- 
tians: butit was sweet and fit fordrinking to the 
Hebrews, and noway different from what it na- 
turally used to be. As the king therefore knew 
not what to do in these surprising circumstances, 
and was in fear for the Egyptians, he gave the 
Hebrews leave to go away; but when the plague 
ceased, he changed his mind again, and would not 
suffer them to go. 

2. But when God saw that he was ungrateful, 
, and upon the ceasing of the calamity wonld not 
grow wiser, he sent another plague upon the 
Egyptians; an ianumerable multitnde of frogs 
consumed the fruit of the ground; the river was 
also full of them, insomuch that those who drew 
water had it spoiled by the blood of these ani- 
mals, as they died in and were destroyed by the 
-yater; and the country was full of filthy slime 
as they were born, mick as they died; e also 
spoiled their vessels ia their houses which they 


* Of this judicial hardeniag the hearts, and blinding 
theey. sof wicked men, or infatuating them, as a just 
punishment for their other wilful sins, to their own de- 
struction, see the note on Antiq. B. vii. ch. ix. sect. 6. 
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used, and were found among what they ate, and 
what they drank, and came in great numbers 
upon their beds. There was also an ungrateful 
smell and stink arose from them, as they were 
born, and as they died therein. Now, when the 
Bgyptians were under the oppressions of these 
niseries, the king ordered Moses to take the 
tlebrews with him, and be gore. Upon which 
the whole multitude of the frogs vanished away, 
and both the land and the river returned io their 
former natures. But as soon as Pharaoh saw the 
land freed from this plague, he forgot the eause 
of it, and retained the Ilebrews; and,* as though 
he had a mind to try the nature of more such 
jude geni he would not yet suffer Moses and 
is people to depart, having granted that liberty 
rather out of fear, than out of any good con- 
sideration. 

3. Accordingly, God punished his falseness 
with another plague, added to the former; for 
there arose out of the bodies of the Egyptians 
an janunierable quantity of lice, by which, wicked 
as they were, they miserably perished, as not 
able to destroy this sort of vermin, either with 
washes or with ointments. At which terrible 
judgment, the king of Egypt was in disorder, 
upon the fear into which he reasoned himself, 
lest his people should be destroyed, and that the 
manner of his death was also reproachful, so 
that he was forced in part to reeover himselt 
from his wicked temper to a sound mind, for he 
gave leave for the Hebrews themselves to de- 
past But when the plague thereupon ceased, 

e thought it proper to require that they should 
leave their children and wives behind them, 
as pledges of their return, whereby he provoked 
God to be more vehemently angry at him, as if 
he thonght to tmpose on his providence, and as 
if it were only Moses, and not eee punished 
the Egyptians for the sake of the Hebrews; for 
he flied that country full of various sorts of 
pestilentia} creatures, with their various prop- 
erties, such indeed as had never come into the 
sight of men before, by whose means the men 
perished themselves, and the fand was desti- 
tute of husbandmen for its cultivation; but if 
any thing escaped destruction from them, it 
was killed by a dister which the men under- 
went also. 

4. But when Pharaoh did not even then yield 
to the will of God; but while he gave leave to the 
husbands to take their wives with them, yet in- 
sisted that the children should be left behind, 
God presently resolved to punish his wickedness 
| with several sorts of calamities, and those worse 
| than the foregoing which yet had so generally 
i afflicted them: for their bodies had terrible biles, 
breaking forth with blains, while they were al- 
ready inwardly consumed; and a great part of 
the Egyptians perished in this manner. But 
when the king vas not brought to reason by this 
plague, hail was sent down from heaven; and 
such hail it was ns the climate ot Egypt had 
never suffered before, nor was it Itke to that 
which falls in other climates in winter time,f but 
larger than that which falls in the middie of 
spring to those that dwell in the northern and 
northwestern regions. This hail broke down 
their boughs laden with fruit. After this a tribe 
of locusts consumed the seed which was not hurt 
iby the hail, so that to the Egyptians nll the 
hopes of future fruits of the ground were entirely 
lost. 

5, One would think the forementioned calami- 
| ties might have been sufficient for one that was 
i only foolish, withont wickedness, to make him 
wise, and to make him sensible what was for his 


t As to this winter or spring bail near Egypt and Ju 
dena, see the like on thunder and lightning there, in the 
; noto on Antiq. B. vi. ch. v, eect. 6 
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advantage. But Pharaoh, led not so much by 
nis folly as by his wickedness, even whea he 
saw the cause of his miseries, he still contested 
with God, and wilfully deserted the canse of vir- 
tue; so he bid Moses take the Hebrews away, 
with their wives and children, but to leave their 
cattle behind, since their own cattle were de- 
stroyed. But when Moses said, that what he 
desired was unjust, since they were obliged to 
offer sacrifices to God of those cattle; and the 
time being prolonged on this acconnt, a thick 
darkness, without the least light, spread itself 
over the Egyptians, wherchy their sight beiag 
obstructed, and their breathing hiadered by the 
thickness of the air, they died miserably, aad 
under a terror lest they should be swallowed u 
by the dark cloud. Besides this, when the dark- 
ness, after three days and as many nights, was 
dissipated, and when Pharaoh did not still re- 

ent, and let the Hebrews go, Moses came to 
kiin and said: “ How long wilt thou be disobe- 
dient to the command of God? for he enjois 
thee to let the Hebrews go; nor is there any 
other way of being freed from the calamities 
you are under, unless you do so.” But the kiag 
was angry at what he said, and threatened to 
cut off his head, if he came any more to trouble 
him abont these matters. Hereupon Moses said, 
he would not speak to him any more about them, 
for that he himself, together with the principal 
men among the Egyptians, should desire the 
Hebrews to go away. So when Moses had said 
this, he went his way. 

6. But when God had signified, that with one 
more plague he would compel the Egyptians to 
let the Hebrews go, he commanded Moses to tell 
the people, that they should have a sacrifice 
ready, and that they should prepare themselves 
on the tenth day of the month Xanthicus, against 
the ivurteenth (which month is called by the 
Egyptians, Pharmothi, and Nisan by the He- 
brews; but the Macedonians call it Xanthicus,) 
and that he should carry away the Hebrews with 
all they had. Accordingly, he having got the 
Hebrews ready for their departure, and haviag 
sorted the people into tribes, he kept them toge- 
ther in one place: but when the fourteenth day 
was come, and all were ready to depart, they of- 
fered the sacrifice, and purified their houses with 
the blood, using bunches of hyssop for that pur- 
pose; and when they had supped, they burat the 
remainder of the flesh, as just ready to depart. 
Whence it is that we do still offer this sacrifice 
in like manner to this day, and call this festival 
‘s Pascha,’ which signifies the feast of the pass- 
over, because on that day God passed us over, 
and sent the plague on the Mgyptians: for the 
destruction of the first-born came upon the Egyp- 
tians that night, so that many of the Egyptians, 
who lived near the king’s palace, persuaded Pha- 
raoh to let the Hebrews go. Accordingly he call- 
ed for Moses, and bid them be gone; as suppos- 
ing, that if once the Hebrews were gone out of 
the country, Egypt shonld be freed from its mi- 
series. They also honored the Hebrews with 
gifts;* some in order to get them to depart 
quickly, and others on account of their neigh- 
bag aad the friendship they had with 
them. 


* Those large prescnts made to the Israelites, of vessels 
of silver, and vessels of gold, and raiment, were, as Jose- 
phus truly cails them, gifts really given them, not ient 
them, as onr English falsely renders theim. They were 
spoils required, not borrowed of them, Gen. xv. 14, Exod. 
iii. 22, xi. 2, Ps. cv. 37, as the same version falsely ren- 
ders the Hebrew word here nsed, Exod. xii. 25,36. God 
had ordered the Jews to denrand these as their pay and 
reward, during their long and hitter slavery in Egypt, 
asatonements for the lives of the Egyptians, and as the 


condition of the Jews’ departure, and of the Egyptians’ | 


deliverance from these terrible judgments, which, had 
aney not now ceased, they had soon been all dead men, 
as they themselves confess, chap. xii. 33. Nor was 
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How the Hebrews, under the Conduct of Moses, 
left Egypt. 


. $1. So the Hebrews went out of Egypt, while 
the Egyptians wept, and repented that they had 
treated them so lanii Now they took thei: 
journey by Letopolis, a place at that time de 
serted, but where Babylon was buiit afterward, 
when Cambyses laid rere waste; but as they 
went away hastily, on the third day they carne to 
a place called Baalzephon on the Red Sea; and 
when they had no food ont of the land, because 
it was a desert, they ate of loaves kneaded of 
flour, only warmed by a gentle heat, and this 
food they made use of for thirty days; for what 
they brought with them out of Egypt would not 
suffice them any loager time; and this oaly while 
they dispensed it to each person, to use so much 
only as would serve for necessity, but not for sa- 
tiety. Whence it is, that, in memory of the want 
we were then in, we keep a feast fur eight days, 
which is called the feast of the unleavened bread. 
Now the entire multitude of those that went out, 
including the women and children, was not easy 
to be numbered, but those that were of an age 
fit for war, were six hundred thousands 

2. They left Egypt in the month Nanthicus, on 
the fifteenth day ot the lunar month; four hun- 
dred and thirty years after our forefather Abra- 
ham came into Canaan, but two huadred and fif- 
teen years only after Jacob removed into Egypt.t 
It was the eightieth year of the age of Moses, 
and that of Aaron three more. They also car- 
ried out the bones of Joseph with them, as he 
had charged his sons to do. 

3. But the Egyptians soon repented that the 
Hebrews were gone; and the king also was 
mightily concerned that this had been procured 
by the magic arts of Moses; so they resolved to 
go after them. Accordingly they took their 
weapons, and other warlike furaiture, and pur- 
sued after them, in order to bring them back, if 
once they overtook them, becanse they woula 
now have no pretence to pray to God against 
them, since they had aren been permitted to 
go out; and they thought they eel easily 
overcome them, as they had no armor, and 
would be weary with their journey; so they 
made haste in their pursuit, and asked of ¢ very 
one they met which way they were gone“ and 
indeed, that land was difficult to be tr? velled 
over, not only by armies, but by single persons. 
Now Moses led the Hebrews this way, that in 
case the Egyptians should repent and be desi- 
rous to pursue after them, they might undergo 
the punishoent of their wickedness, and of the 
breach of those promises they had made to them. 
As also he led them this way on account of the 
Philistines, who had quarrelled with them, and 
hated them of old, that by all means they might 
not know of their departure, for their country is 
near to that of Egypt; and thence it was that 
Moses led them, not along the road that tended 
to the land of the Philistines, but he was de- 
sirons that they should go throngh the desert, 
that so after a long journey, and alter many af- 
flictions, they might enter upon the land of Ca- 


there any sense in horrowing or lending, when the 
Israelites were finally departing ou! of the land for 
ever. 

t Why our Masorcte copy so groundlessiy abridges this 
account in Exod. xii. 40, as to ascribe 430 years to the 
sole peregrination of the Israelites in Beypt, when it is 
clear, even by that Masorete clronology elsewhere, aa 
well as from the express text itself, in the Samaritan, 
Septuagint, and Josephus, that they sojourned in 
Egypt but half the time; and that by consequence, the 
other half of their pcregrinations was in the land of 
Canaan, before they eame into Egypt, is hard to gay. 
Sce Essay onthe Old Testament, p. 6%, 63, 
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naan. Another reason of this was, that God had 
commanded him to bring the people to Mount 
Sinai, that there they might offer him sacrifices. 
Now when the Egyptians had overtaken the He- 
brews, they prepared to fight them, and by their 
multitude they drove them into a narrow place; 
for the number that pursued after them was six 
hundred chariots, with fifty thousand horsemen, 
and two hundred thousand footmen, all armed. 
They also seized on the passages by which they 
imagined the Hebrews might fly, shutting them 
up* between inaccessible precipices aad the sea; 
for there was [on each side] a [ridge of] moun- 
tains that terminated at the sea, which were im- 
passable by reason of their roughness, and ob- 
structed their flight; wherefore they there press- 
ed upon the Hebrews with their army, where the 
[ridges of) the mountains were closed with the 
sea, which army they placed at the chops of the 
mountains, that so they might deprive them of 
any passage into the plain. 

4. Whea the Hebrews, therefore, were neither 
able to bear up, bejag thus, as it were, besieged, 
because they wanted provisions, nor saw any 

ossible pa of escaping; and if they should 

ave thought of fighting, they had no weapons, 
they expected a universal destruction, unless 
they delivered themselves up voluntarily to the 
Rerp tans So they laid the blame on Moses, 
and forgot all the sigas that had been wrought 
by God for the recovery of their freedom; and 
this so far, that their incredulity prompted them 
to throw stones at the prophet, while he encou- 
raged them and promised them deliverance; and 
they resolved that they would deliver themselves 
up to the Egyptians. So there was sorrow and 
lamentation among the women and children, who 
had nothing but destruction before their eyes, 
while they were encompassed with mountains, 
the sea, and their enemies, and discerned no way 
of flying from them. 

5. But Moses, though the multitude looked 
hercely at him, did not, however, give over the 
care of them, but despised all dangers out of his 
trust in God, who, as he had afforded them the 
several steps already taken for the recovery of 
their liberty, which he had foretold them, would 
not now suffer them to be subdued by their ene- 
mies, to be either made slaves, or b slain by 
them. And standing in the midst of them, he 
said, “It is not just for us to distrust even men, 
when they have hitherto well managed our af- 
fairs, as if they would not be the same men here- 
after: but it is no better than madness at this 
time to despair of the providence of God, by 
whose power all those things have been perform- 
ed which he promised, when you expected no 
such things: 1 mean, all that { fave een con- 
cerned in for your deliverance, and escape from 
slavery. Nay, when we are in the utmost dis- 
tress, as you sce we are, we ought the rather to 
hope that God will succor us, by whose opera- 
tion it is that we are now encompassed within 
this narrow place, that he may deliver us out of 
such difficulties as are otherwise insurmountable, 
and out of which neither you nor your enemies 
expect you can be delivered, nnd may at once 
demonstrate his own power, and his providence 


* Take the main part of Reland's excellent note here, 
which greatly Illustrates Josephus, and the Scripture, 
inthis history, asfollowa: “A traveler,” saye Reland, 
“whoee name was Eneman, when he returned out of 
Egypl, told me that he went the same way from Egyptto 
Mount Sinai,which he supposed the Israclites of old tra- 
veled; and that he found several mountainous tracts, 
that ran down towards the ited Sen, He thought ihe Fs- 
raetites had preceeded as far ns ihe desert of Etham, 
Exod. xiil, 20,whenthey were commanded by God torce- 
tura back, Exod. xiv. 2, andto pitch their camp between 
Migdol and the sca;and that when they were not able to 
fly unless by sea,thoy were shut jn on each side by 
mountains. He also thonghtwe might evidently learn 
Bence, how it might be said that the Israclites were in 
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over us. Nor does God use to give his help in 
small difficulties to those whom he favors. put 
in such cases where no one can see how any 
hope in man can better their condition. Depend 
therefore upon such a protector as is able to 
make small things great, and to show that this 
mighty force against you is nothing but weak- 
ness, and be not affrighted at the Egyptian army, 
nor do you despair of being preserved because 
the sea before, and the mountains behind, afford 
you no opportunity for flying, for evea these 
mountains, if God so please, may be made plaia 
ground for you, and the sea become dry laad.” 


CHAP. XVI. 


How the Sea was divided asunder for the He- 
brews, when they were pursued by the Egyp- 
tians, and so gave them an opportunity of es- 
caping from them. 


§ 1. WHEN Moses had said this, he led them 
to the sea, while the Egyptians looked on, for 
they were within sight. Now these were so dis- 
tressed by the toil of the pursuit, that they 
thought proper to put off fighting till the next 
day. But when Moses was come to the sea- 
shore, he took his rod, and made supplication to 
God, and called upon him to be their helper and 
assistant; and said, ‘“ Thou art not ignorant, O 
Lord, that it is beyond human strength and hu- 
nian contrivance to avoid the difficulties we are 
now under, but jt must be thy work altogether 
to procure deliverance to this army, which has 
left Egypt at thy appointment. We despair of 
any other assistance or contrivance, and have 
recourse only to that hope we have in thee; and 
if there be any method that can promise us an 
escape by thy providence, we look up to thee for 
it. And let it come que and manifest thy 
power to us; and do thou raise up this people 
unto good courage and hope of deliverance, who 
are deeply sunk into a disconsolate state of mind. 
We are in a helpless place, but still it is a place 
that thou possessest; but still the sea is thine, 
the mountains that enclose us are thine: so that 
these mountains will open themselves, if thou 
commandest them, and the sca also, if thou com- 
mandest it, will become dry land. Nay, we 
might escape by a flight through the air, if thou 
shouldst determine we should have that way of 
salvation.” 

2. When Moses had thus addressed himself to 
God, he smote the sea with his rod, which parted 
asunder at the stroke, and receiving those waters 
into itself, left the ground dry, as a road, and a 
pace of flight for the Hebrews. Now when 
Moses saw this appearance of God, and that the 
aea went out of its own place, and left dry land, 
he went first of all into it, and bid the Hebrews 
to follow him along that divine road, and to re- 
joice nt the danger their enemies that followed 
them were in; and gave thanks to God for this 
ap surprising a deliverance which appeared from 

im. 

3. Now while these Hebrews made no stay, 
but went on earnestly, as led by God’s presence 
with them, the Egyptians supposed, at frst, that 
they were distracted, and were going rashly upon 


Etham before they went over the sea, nnd yet might be 
said to hnve come into Ftham after they had passed 
over the sea nlso, Besides, he gave an account how 
he passed over a river in a boat nearthe city Sues, 
which he says must needs be the Ilereopolis of the an- 
cients, since that city could not be situate any where 
else in that neighborhood.” 

As to the famous passage produced here by Dr. Ber- 
nard, out of Herodotus, as the most ancient Heathen 
teatimony of the Israclitea’ coming from the Red Sea 
Into Palestine, Bishop Cumberland haa shown that it 
belonga to the Old Canaanite or Phenician shepherds, 
and their retiring out of Egyptinto Canaan or Pheni- 
cia, long before the days of Moses, Sanchoniatho, 
p. 374, &e. 
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manifest destruction. But when they saw that 
they were gone a great way without any harm, 
and that no obstacle or dithiculty fell in their 
journey, they made haste oe them, hoping 
that the sea would be calm for them also. They 
put their horse foremost, and went down them- 
selves into the sea. Now the Hebrews, while 
these were putting on their armor, and therein 
spending their time, were beforehand with them, 
and escaped them, and got first over to the land 
on the other side, without any hurt. Whence 
the others were encouraged, and more courage- 
ously pursued then, as hoping no harm would 
come to them neither: but the Egyptians were 
not aware that they went into a road made for 
the Hebrews, and not for others; that this road 
was made for the deliverance of those in danger, 
but not for those that were earnest to make use 
of it for the others’ destruetion. As soon, there- 
fore, as ever the whole Egyptian army was within 
it, the sea flowed to its own place, and came 
down with a torrent raised by storms of wind,* 
and encompassed the Egyptians. Showers of 
rain also came down from the sky, and dreadful 
thunders and lightning, with flashes of fire. 
Thunderbolts also were darted upon them. Nor 
was there any thing which uses to be sent by 
God upon men, as indications of his wrath, which 
did not happen at this time, fora dark and dismal 
night oppressed them. And thus did all these 
men perish, so that there was not one man left 
to be a messenger of this calans.ty to the rest 
of the Egyptians. 

4. But the Hebrews were not able to contain 
themselves for joy at their wonderful deliverance, 


* Of these storms of wind, thunder, and lightning, 
at this drowning of Pharaoh’s army, almost wanting in 
our copies of Exodus, but fully extant in that of David, 
Psal. Ixxvii. 16, 17, 18, and in that of Josephus here, 
see Essay on the Old Testament, append. p. 154, 155. 

{ What some have here objected against this passage 
of the Israelites over the Red Sea, in this one night, 
from the common maps, Viz., tliat this sea being here 
about thirty miles broad, so great an army could not 
pass over it in so short a time, isa great mistake. 
Mons, Thevenot, an authentic eye-witness, informs us, 
that this sea, for about five days’ journey, is nowhere 
more than about eightor nine miles over across, and 
in one place but four or five miles, according to De 
Lisle’s map, which is made from the best travelers 
themselves, and not copied from others.--W hat has been 
farther objected against this passage of the Israelites, 
and drowning of the Egyptians, being miraculous also, 
viz., That Moses might carry the Israclites over ata 
low tide, without any miracle, while yet the Egyptians, 
not knowing the tide so well as he, might he drowned 
upon the return of the tide, is a strange story indeed: as 
if Moses, who never had lived here, could Know the 
quantity and time of the flux and reflux of the Red Sea, 
better than the Egyptians themselves in its neighbor- 
hood! Yet does Artapanus, an ancient heathen histori- 
an inform us, thatthis was what the more ignorant Me- 
mophites, who lived at a great distance, pretended; tho’ 
he confesses, that the more learned Heliopolitans, who 
jived much nearer, owned the destruetion of the Egyp- 
tians, and the deliverance of the Israelites, to have 
been miraculous, And De Castro, a mathematician, 
who surveyed this sea with great exactness, informs us, 
that there is no great flux or reflux in this part of the 
Red Sea, to give a color to this hypothesis; nay, that at 
the elevation of the tide there is little above half the 
height of a man. See Essay onthe Old Testament, ap- 
pend. p. 239, 240. So vain and groundless are these 
and the like evasions aud subterfuges of our modern 
sceptics and unbelievers; and so certainly do thorough 
inquiries, and authentic evidence, disprove and confute 
sucli evasions and subterfuges upon all occasions. 

i Whatthat hexameter verse, in which Moses’s trium- 
phant song is here said to be written, distinctly means, 
our present ignorance of the old Hebrew metre or mea- 
gure wili not let us determine. Nor does it appear to 
me certain, that even Josephus himself had a distinet 
notion of it, though he speaks of several sorts of that 
metre Or measure, both here and elsewhere, Antiq. 
b. iv. chap. viii. sect. xliv, and b. vii. chap. xii. sect, iii. 

§ Take here the original passages of the four old au- 
thors that still remain, asto this transit of Alexander 
the Great over the Pamphylian Sea; L mean of Calie- 
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and destruction of their enemies; now indeed 
supposing themselves firmly delivered. when 
those that would have forced them into slavery 
were destroyed, and when they found they had 
God so evidently for their protector. And now 
these Hebrews having escaped the danger they 
were in, after this manner; and besides that. 
seeing their enemies punished in such a way as 
is never recorded of any other men whomsoever, 
were all the night employed in singing of hymns, 
and in mirth.t Moses also composed a song unto 
God, containing his praises, and a thanksgiving 
for his kindness, in hexametert verse. 

5. As for himself, I have delivered every part 
of this history as I found it in the sacred books: 
nor let any one} wonder at the strangeness of 
the narration, if a way were discovered to those 
men of old time, who were free from the wick- 
edness of the modern ages, whether it happened 
by the will of God, or whether it happened of its 
own accord; while, forthe sake of those that ac- 
companied Alexander, king of Macedonia, whe 
yet lived comparatively but a little while ago, 
the Pamphylian sea retired and atYorded them a 
passage through itself, when they had no other 
way to go; 1 mean, when it was the will of God 
to destroy the monarchy of the Persians: and 
this is confessed to be true by all that have writ- 
ten about the actions of Alexander. Put as to 
these events, let every one determine as he 
pleases. 

6. On the next day Moses gathered togethei 
the weapons of the Egyptians, which were 
brought to the camp of the Hebrews, by the 
current of the sea, and the force of the wind re- 


thenes, Strabo, Arian, and Appian.—As to Callisthe- 
nes, who himself accompanied Alexander in this ex- 
pedition, Eustathius, in his notes upon the third Hiad of 
Homer, (as Dr. Bernard here informs us,) says, That 
“this Callisthenes wrote, how the Pamphyltian sea did 
not only open a passage for Alexander, but, rising and 
elevating its waters, did pay him homage as its king.” — 
Strabo’s account is this, Greg. b. xiv. p. 666. “Now 
abont Phaselis is that narrow passage, by the sea side, 
through which Alexander led hisarmy. There is a 
mountain called Climax, which adjoins tothe sea of 
Pamphylia, leaving a narrow passage on the sbore, 
which in calm weather is bare, so as to be passable by 
travelers, but when the sea overflows, it is covered to 
a great degree by waves. Now then, the ascent hy the 
mountains being round about, and steep, in still wea- 
ther they make use ofthe road alongthe coast. But 
Alexander fel! into the winter season, and committing 
himself chiefly to fortune, he marched on before the 
waves retired, and so it happened that they were a 
whole day in journeying over it, and were under wa- 
ter up to the navel.”—Arian’s account is this, b. i. p. 
72,73. “When Alexander removed from Phaselis, he 
sent some part of his army over the mountains to Per- 
va; which road the Thracians showed him. A difficult 
way it was, but short. However, he himself condue- 
ted those that were with him by the sea-shore. This 
road is impassable atany other time than when the 
north wind blows; but if the south wind prevail, there is 
no passing by the shore. Now at thistime, after strong 
south winds, a north wind blew; and that not without 
the Divine Providence, (as both he and they that were 
with him supposed,) and afforded him an easy and quick 
passage.” Appian, When hecompares Cesar and Alex- 
ander tozether, (De Bel. Civil. b. ii. p.522,) says, “That 
they both depended on their boldness and fortune, as 
much as on their skill in war. As an instance of which, 
Alexander journeyed over a country without water in 
the heat of summer, to the oracle of [Jupiter] Ham- 
mon, and quickly passed over the Bay of Pamphylia 
when, by Divine Providence, the sea was cut otf; ius 
Providence restraining the sea on his account, a; i 
had sent rain when he traveled [over the desert.}” 

N. B. Sinee, inthe days of Josephus, as he assares 
us, all the more numerous original historians of Alexan 
der gave the account he has here set down, as to the. 
Providential going back of the waters of the Pamphy- 
lian sea, When he was going with his army to destroy 
the Persian monarchy, which the forenamed authors 
now remaining fully confirm, it is without all jusi. 
foundation, that Josephus is here blamed, by s me late 
writers, for quoting these ancient authors spon the 
present occasion. Nor can the reflections of Piw- 
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sisting 1¢, ard he conjectured that this also iim 
pened by Divine Providence, that so they might 
not be Pate of weapons. So when he had 
ordered the Hebrews to arm themselves with 


tarch, or any other author later than Josephus, be in 
the least here alleged to contradict him. Josephus 
went by allihe evidence he then had, and that evi- 
dence of the most authentic sort also. So that what- 


OF THE JEWS. 


them, he led them to mount Sinai, in order to 
offer sacrifice to God, and to render oblation for 
the salvation of the multitude, as he was charged 
beforehand. 


ever the moderns may think of the thing itself, there 
is hence, not the least color for finding fault with Jose- 
phus; he would rather have been much to blame had he 
omitted these quotations. 


BOOK III. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWO YEARS.—FROM THE EXODUS OUT OF EGYPT, TO THE 
REJECTION OF THAT GENERATION. 





CHAPI 
How Moses, when ke had brought the People out 


of Egypt, led them to mount Sinai, but not till | 


they had suffered much in their Journey. 


§ 1. Witen the Hebrews had obtained such a 
wonderful deliverance, the country was a great 
trouble to them, for it was entirely a desert, and 
without all sustenance for them; and also had 
exceeding little water, so that it not only was 
not at all suflicient for the men, but not enough to 
feed any of the cattle, for it was parched up, and 
had no moisture that might afford nutriment to 
the vegetables; so they were forced to travel 
over this country, as having no other country 
but this to travel in. They had indeed carried 
water along with them from the land over which 
they had travelled before, as their conductor had 
bidden them: but when that was spent, they 
were obliged to draw water out of wells, with 

ain, by reason of the hardness of the soil. 

Toreover, what water they found was bitter, 
and not fit for drinking, and this in small quanti- 
ties also. And as they thus travelled, they came 
late in the evening to a place called ‘ Marah,’* 
which had this name from the badness of its 
water, for Mar denotes bitterness. ‘Thither they 
came afilicted, both by the tediousness of their 
journey, and by their want of food, for it entirely 
failed them at thattime. Now here wna 
which made them choose to stay in the place, 
which, although it were not sufficient to satisfy 
so great an army, did pigs afford them some com- 
fort, as found in such desert places; for they 
heard from those that had been to search, that 
there was nothing to be found, if they travelled 
farther. Yet was this water bitter, and not fit 
for men to drink; and not only so, but it was 
intolerable even to the cattle themselves. 

2. When Moses saw how much the people 
were cast down, and that the occasion of it could 
not be contradicted, for the people were not in 
the nature of a complete army of men, who 
might oppose a manly fortitude to the necessity 
that distressed them; the multitude of the chil- 
dren, and of the women also, being of too weak 
capaciti¢s to be persuaded by reason, blunted 
the courage of the men themselves. Moses 
therefore was in great difficulties, and made 


* Dr. Bernard takes notice here, that this place, Mar, 
where the waters were bitter, is called by the Syrians 
and Arabians Marari, and by the Syrians sometimes 
Morath, all derived froin the Hebrew Mar: he also tukes 
notice, that it is called the bitter fountain by Pliny him- 
self Which waters remain there tolhis day, nnd are 
elill bitter, as Thevenol assnres us; and that there are 
also nbundance of palm-trees, see hia Travels, parti. 
chap. xxvi. p. 166. 

t The additions here to Moses’s account of the sweet- 
ening of the water at Marah, seem derived from some 
ancient profane author,and he such an author also as 
looks less authentic than are usually followed by Jose- 
phus. Philo has not a syllable of these additions, nor 
any other more ancient writer that we know of. Had 
Josephus written these bis Antiquities for the use of 
Jews, he would hardly have given thein these very 
improbable circumetanccs; but writing to Gentiles, that 


every body’s calamity to be his own: for they 
ran all of them to him, and begged of him; the 
women begged for their infants, and the men for 
the women, that he would not overlook them, but 
would procure some way or other for their deli- 
verance. He therefore betook himself to prayer 
to God, that he would change the water from its 
present badness, and make it fit for drinking. 
And when God had granted him that favor, he 
took the top of a stick that lay down at his fect, 
and divided it in the middle, and made the sec- 
tion lengthwise. He then let it down into the 
well, and persuaded the Hebrews that God had 
hea ed 1a his prayers, and had promised to 
render the water such as they desired it to be, 
in case they would be subservient to him in what 
he should enjoin them to do; and this not after a 
remiss or negligent manner. And when they 
asked, what they were to do in order to have the 
water changed tor the better, he bid the strong- 
est men among them that stood there, to draw 
up water;t and told them that when the greatest 
part was drawn up, the remainder would be ft 
to drink: so they labored at it till the water 
was so agitated and purged as to be fit to drink. 
3. And now removing from thence, they came 
to Flim; which place looked well at a distance, 
for there was a grove of palm-trees; but when 
they came near it, it appeared to be a bad place, 
for the palm-trees were no more than seventy, 
and they were ill grown and creeping trees, ay 
the want of water, for the country about was all 
parched, and no moisture sufficient to water them, 
and make them hopeful and usefnl, was derived 
to them from the fountains, which were in num- 
ber twelve; they were rather a few moist places 
than springs, which not breaking out of the 
ground, nor running over, could not sufficiently 
water the trecs. And when they dug into the 
sand, they met with no water; and if they took 
a few drops of it into their hands, they found it 
to be useless, on account of its mud. he trees 
also were too weak to bear fruit, for want of being 
sufficiently cherished and enlivened by the wa- 
ter. So they laid the blame on their conductor, 
nnd made heavy complaints against him; and 
said, that this their miserable state, and the ex- 
erience they had of adversity, were owing to him, 
or that they had then journeyed an entire thirty 


they might not complain of his omission of any accounts 
of such miracles derived from Gentiles, he did not think 
proper to conceal what he had met with there about 
this matter; which procedure is perfectly agreeable to 
the character and usage of Josephus upon many ceca- 
sions. ‘This note is, | confess, barely conjectural: and 
since Josephus never tells us when his own copy, ta- 
ken nut of the temple, had such additions, or when any 
ancient notes supplied them: or indeed when they are 
derivad from Jewish, and when from Geatile antiqui- 
ty, we can go no farther than bare conjectures in such 
cases; only the notions of Jews were generally so dif- 
ferent from those of Gentiles, that we may sometimes 
make no improbable conjectures te which sort such ad- 
ditions belong. See also somewhat like these additions 
in Josephus’s account of Elisha’s making sweet the 
bitter and barren spring near Jericho. Of the Wat, 
b. iv. chap. viil, sect 3 
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days, and had spent all the provisions they had 
brought with them, and meeting with no relief, 
they were in a very desponding condition. And 
by fixing their attention upon nothing but their 
present misfortunes, they were hindered from 
remembering what deliverances they had recel- 
ved from God, and those by the virtue and wis- 
dom of Moses also; so they were very angry at 
their conductcr, and were zealous in their at- 
tempt to stone him, as the direct occasion of their 
present miseries. k ; 
4. But as for Moses himself, while the multi- 
tude were irritated and bitterly set against him, 
he cheerfully relied upon God, and upon the con- 
sciousness ot the care he had taken of these his 
own people: and he came into the midst of them 
even while they clamored against him, and had 
stones in their hands in order to despatch him. 
Now he was of an agreeable presence, and very 
able to persuade the people by his speeches; ac- 
A, ,he began to mitigate their anger, and 
exhorted them not to be overmindful of their 
present adversities, lest they should thereby suf- 
fer the benefits that had formerly been bestowed 
on them to slip out of their memories; and he 
desired them by no means, on account of their 
present uneasiness, to cast those great and won- 
derful favors and gifts, which they had obtained 
of God out of their minds, but to expect deli- 
verance out of those their present aa whieh 
they could not free themselves from, and this 
by the means of that divine Providence which 


watched over them; seeing it is probable, that | 


God tries their virtue, and exercises their pa- 
tience by these adversities, that it may appear 
what fortitude they have, and what memory they 
retain of his former wonderful works in their fa- 
yor, and whether they will not think of them 
upon occasion of the miseries they now feel. He 
told them, it appeared they were not really good 
nen, either in patience, or in remembering what 
had been successfully done for them, sometimes 
by contemning God and his commands, when by 
those commands they left the land of Egypt, and 
sometimes by behaving themselves ill towards 
him who was the servant of God, and this when 
he had never deceived them, either in what he 
sald, or had ordered them to do by God's com- 
mands. He also put them in mind of all that had 
passed: how the Egyptians were destroyed when 
they attempted to fain them, contrary to the 
conimand of God; and after what manner the 
very same river was to the others bloody, and 
not fit for drinking, but was to them sweet, aud 
fit for drinking; and how they went a new road 
through the sea, which fled a long way from 
them, by which very means they were themselves 
preserved, but saw their enemies destroyed; and 
that when they were in want of weapons, God 
gave them plenty of them; and so he reeounted 
all the particular instances, how when they were, 
In appearance, just going to be destroyed, God 
had saved them in a surprising manner: that he 
had still the same power; and that they ought 
not even now to despair of his providence over 
them: and accordingly he exhorted them to con- 
tinue quiet, and to consider that help would not 
come too late, though it come not immediately, 
if it be present with them before they suffer any 
great misfortune; that they ought to reason thus; 
that God delays to assist them, not because he 
has no regard to them, but because he will first 
try their fortitude, and the pleasure they take in 
their freedom, that he may learn whether you 
have souls great enough to bear want of food, 
and scarcity of water on its account; or whether 
you love to ve slaves, as cattle are slaves to such 
as own them, and feed them liberally, but only 


* It seems to me, from what Moses, Exod. xvi. 18. St. 
Paul, 2 Cor. viii. 15. and Josephus here says, compared 
together, that the quantity of manna that fell daily, and 
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in order to.make them more useful in their ser- 
vice. That as for himself, he shal] not be so 
much concerned for his own preservation; for if 
he die unjustly, he shall not reckon it any afflic- 
tion, but that he is concerned for them, lest, by 
easting stones at him, they should be thought to 
condemn God himself. 

5. By this means Moses pacified the people, 
and restrained them from stoning him, and 
brought them to repent of what they were going 
to do. And because he thought the necessity 
they were under made their passion less unjus- 
tifiable, he thought he ought to apply himself to 
God by prayer and E Nation: and going up 
to an eminence, he requested of God some suc- 
cor for the people, and some way of deliverance 
from the want they were in, because in him, 
and in him alone, was their hope of salvation: 
and he desired that he would forgive what ne- 
cessity had forced the people to do, since such 
was the nature of mankind, hard to please, and 
very complaining under adversities. According- 
ly, God promised he would take care of them, 
and afford them the succor they were desirous 
of. Now when Moses had heard this from God, 
he came down to the multitude. But as soon 
as they saw him joyful at the promises he had 
received from God, they changed their sad 
countenances into gladness. So te placed him- 
self in the midst of them, and told them he came 
to bring them from God a deliverance out of 
their present distresses. Accordingly, a little 
after came a vast number of quails, which is a 
bird more plentiful in this Arabian gulf than any 
where else, flying over the sea, and hovered 
over them, till, wearied with their laborious 
flight, and indeed, as usual flying very near to 
the earth, they fell down upon the ‘Hebrews, who 
caught them, and satisfied their hunger with 
them, and supposed that this was the method 
whereby God meant to supply them with food. 
Upon which Moses returned thanks to God for 
attording them his assistance so suddenly, and 
sooner than he had promised them. 

6. But presently after this first supply of food, 
he sent them a second: for as Moses was liftin 
up his hands in prayer, a dew fell down; an 
Moses, when he finned it stick to his hands, sup- 
posed this was also come for food from God to 
them; he tasted it, and perceiving that the peo- 
ple knew not what it was, and thought it snowed, 
and that it was what usually fell at that time of 
the year, he informed them, that this dew did 
not fall from heaven after the manner they 
imagined, but came for their preservation and sus- 
tenance. So he tasted it, and gave them some 
of it, that they might be ied about what he 
had told them. They also imitated their con- 
ductor, and were pleased with the food, forit was 
like honey in sweetness and pleasant taste, but 
like in its body to bdellium, one of the sweet 
spices, but in bigness equal to coriander-seed. 
And very earnest they were in gathering ìt; but 
they were enjoined to gather it equally,* the 
measure of a homer for each man every day, 
because this food should not come in too small a 
quantity, lest the weaker might not be able to 
get their share, by reason of the overbearing of 
the strong in collecting it. However, these 
strong men, when they had gathered more thar 
the measure appointed for ther, they had no 
more than others, but only tired themselves 
more in gathering it, for they found no more 
than a homer apiece; and the advantage they 
got by what was superfluous was none at all, it 
corrupting, both by the worms breeding in it, 
and by its bitterness. So divine and wonderful 
a food this was! It also supplied the want of 


did not putrify, was just so much as came to a homer 
apiece through the whole host of Israel and no more. 
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other sorts of food to those that fed on it. And 
even now in all that place this manna comes 
down inrain,* according to what Moses then ob- 
tained of God, to send it tothe people for their 
sustenance. Now the Hebrews call this food 
‘manna,’ for the particle ‘man,’ in our language, 
is the asking of a question, What is this? So the 
Hebrews were very joyful at what was sent them 
from heaven. Now they made use of this food 
for forty years, or as long as they were in the 
wilderness. 

7. As soon as they were removed thence, they 
came to Rephidim, being distressed to the last 
degree by thirst: and while in the foregoing days 
they had lit on a few small fountains, but now 
found the earth entirely destitute of water, they 
were in an evil case. They again turned their 
anger against Moses; but he at first avoided the 
tury of the multitude, and then betook himself 
to prayer to God, beseeching him that as he had 
given them food when they were in the greatest 
want of it, so he would give them drink, since 
the favor of giving them food was of no value 
to them while they had nothing to drink. And 
God did not delay to give it them, but promised 
Moses that he would procure them a fountain 
and plenty of water from a place they did not 
expect any: so he commanded him to smite the 
rock; which they saw lying there, with his rod, 
and out cf it to receive plenty of what they 
wanted; for he had taken care that drink should 
come to them without any labor or pains-taking. 
When Moses had received this command from 
God, he came to the people who waited for him, 
and looked upon him, for they saw already that 
he was coming apace from his eminence. As 
soon as he was come, he told them that God 
would deliver them from their present distress, 
and had granted them an unexpected favor; 
and informed them, that a river should run for 
their sakes out of the rock. But they were 
amazed at that hearing, supposing they were of 
necessity to cut the rock in pieces, now they 
were distressed by their thirst and by their jour- 
ney; while Moses. only smiting the rock with his 
rod, opened a passage, and out of it burst out 
water, and that in great abundance, and very 
clear. But they were astonished at this won- 
derful effect, and, as it were, quenched their 
thirst by the very sight of it. So they drank this 
nleasant, this sweet water; and such it scemed to 

e, as might well be expected where God was 
the donor. They were also in admiration how 
Moses was honored by God; and they made 
grateful returns of sacrifices to God for his pro- 
vidence towards them. Now that Scripture 
which is laid up in the templet informs us, how 
God foretold to Moses, that water should in this 
manner be derived out of the rock. 


CĦAP. lI. 


How the Amalekites, and the neighboring Na- 
tions, made war with the Hebrews, and were 
beaten, and lost a great part of their Army. 


m 
tae 


§ 1. THE name of the Hebrews began already 
tu be every where renowned, and rumors about 


* This supposal, that the eweet honey dew, or manna, 
£0 celebrated in ancient nnd modern authors, as falling 
usnally in Arabin, was of the very same sort with this 
manna sent to the Israelites, savors more of Gentilism 
thanof Judnisin or Christianity. Jt is not improbable 
that some ancient Gentile author, rend by Josephus, so 
thought: nor would he hicre contradict him, though just 
before, and Antiq. B. iv. chap. lii, sect. ii. he sceme di- 
rectly to allow that it had not been seen before. Now- 
ever, this food from Heaven is here described to he ' like 
mnow; nnd In Artapanus, a henthen writer, it ls com- 
pared to ‘meal, like 10 oatmeal, in color like to snow, 
ralned down by God,’ Essay onthe Old Testament, ap- 
pend. p. 239. But ns to the derivation of the word 
* manns,” whether from Man, which Josephus says then 
signified, what is it? or from ‘ mannab,’ to divide, i. e. 
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them ran abroad. This made the inhabitants of 
those countries to be in no small fear. Accord. 
ingly, they sent ambassadors to one another, and 
exhorted one another to defend themselves, and 
to endeavor to destroy these men. Those that 
induced the rest to do so, were such as inhabited 
Gobolitis and Petra. They were called ‘Ama- 
lekites,’ and were the most warlike of the na- 
tions that lived thereabout; and whose kings ex- 
horted one another, and their neighbors, to go 
to this war against the Hebrews; ili them that 
an army of strangers and such a one as had run 
away from slavery under the Egyptians, lay in 
wait to ruin them, which army they were not, in 
common prudence and regard to their own safe- 
ty, to overlook, but to crush them before they ga- 
ther strength, and come to be in prosperity, and 
perhaps attack them first in a hostile manner, as 
presuming upon our indolence in not attacking 
them before; and that we ought to avenge our- 
selves of them for what they have done in the 
wilderness, but that this cannot be so well done 
when they have once laid their hands on our 
cities, and our goods: that those who endeavor 
to crush a power in its first rise, are wiser than 
those that endeavor to put a stop to its pro- 
gress, when it is become formidable: for these 
last seem to be angry only at the Jlourishing of 
others, but the former do not leave any room for 
their cnemies to become troublesome to them. 
After they had sent such embassages to the 
neighboring nations, and among one arother, 
they resolved to attack the Hebrews in battle. 

2. These proceedings of the people of these 
countrics occasioned perplexity and trouble to 
Moses, who expected no such warlike prepara- 
tions. And when these nations were ready to 
fight, and the multitade of the Hebrews were 
obliged to try the fortune of war, they were in a 
mighty disorder, and in want of all necessaries, 
and yet were to make war with men who were 
thoroughly well prepared for it. Then therefore 
it was that Moses began to encourage them, and 
to exhort them to have a good heart, and rely on 
God's assistance, by which they had been ad- 
vanced into a state of freedom, and to hope for 
victory over those who were ready to fight with 
them, in order to deprive them of that blessing. 
That they were to suppose their own army to be 
numerous, wanting nothing, neither weapons, 
nor money, nor provisions, nor such other conve- 
niences as when men are in possession of, they 
fight undauntedly; and that they are to judge 
themselves to have all these advantages in the 
divine assistance. They are also to suppose the 
eneniy’s army to be small, unarmed, weak, and 
such as want those conveniences which they 
know must be wanted, when it is God's will that 
they shall be beaten. And how valuable God's 
assistance is, they had expericnced in abun- 
dance of trials; and those such as were more 
terrible than war, for that is only ngainst men, 
but these were against famine and thirst; things 
indeed that were in their own nature insuperable; 
as also ngainst mountains, and that sea which af- 
forded them no way of escaping; yet had all 
these difficulties been conquered by God's gra- 


a dividend or portion allotted to every one, it is uncer- 
tain: l incline to the latter derivation. This manna is 
called‘ angels’ food,’ Peal, Ixviii, 25, and by our Saviour, 
John vi. 31, &e. as well ns by Joseplins here and else- 
where, Antiq. B. iti. chap. v. sect. iii. said to be sent the 
Jews (com heaven. 

t This rock js there to this day, ag the travelers agree, 
and must be the same as was there in the days of 
Moses, as being too Inrge to be brought thither by our 
modern carriages, 

Į Note here, that this small book of the principal laws 
of Moses, is ever said tobe laid up in the holy house 
itself; hut the larger Pentateuch, as here, somewhere 
within the limits of the temple and its courts only 
See Antiq. B. v. ch. i. sect. 17. 
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cious Kindness to them. So he exhorted them to 
be courageous at this time, and to look upon their 
entire prosperity to depend on the present con- 
quest of their enemies. 

3. And with these words did Moses encourage 
the multitude, who then called together the | 
princes of their tribes, and their chief men, both 
separately and conjointly. The young men he 
charged to obey their elders, and the elders to 
bearken to their leader. So the people were 
elevated in their minds, and ready to try their 
fortune in battle, and hoped to be thereby at | 
length delivered from all their miseries: nay, 
they desired that Moses would immediately lead | 
them against their enemies without the least de- 
lay, that no backwardness might be a hindrance | 
to their present resolution. So Moses sorted all 
that were fit for war into different troops; and 
set Joshua, the son of Nun, of the tribe of 
Ephraim, over them; one that was of great cou- 
rage, and patient to undergo labors; of great 
abilities to understand, and to speak what was 
proper; and very serious in the worship of God; 
and indeed made, like another Moses, a teacher | 
of piety towards God. Healso appointed a small 
party of the armed men to be near the water; 
and to take care of the children, and the women, 
and of the entire camp. Sothat whole night 
they prepared themselves for the battle: they 
took their weapons, if any of them had such as 
were well made, and attended to their command- 
ers, as ready to rush forth to the battle, as soon 
as Moses should give the word of command. 
Moses also kept awake, teaching Joshua after 
what manner he should order his camp. But 
whea the day began, Moses called for Joshua 
again, and exhorted him to approve himself in 
deeds, such a one as his reputation made men 
expect from him; and to gain glory by the pre- 
sent expedition, in the opinion of those under 
him, for his exploits in this battle. He also gave 
a particular Se ortation to the principal men of 
the Hebrews, and encouraged the whole army 
as it stood armed before him. And when he had 
thus animated the army, both by his words and 
works, and prepared every thing, he retired to a 
mountain, and committed the army to God and 
to Joshua. 

4. So the armies joined battle; and it came to 
a close fight hand to hand, both sides showing 
great alacrity, and encouraging one another. 
And indeed while Moses stretched out his hands 
towards heaven,* the Hebrews were too hard for 
the Amalekites: but Moses not being able to 
sustain his hands thus stretched out, (for as 
often as he Jet down his hands, so often were his 
own people worsted,) he had his brother Aaron, 
and Hur, their sister Miriam’s husband, to stand 
on each side of him, and take hold of his hands, 
and not permit his weariness to prevent it, but 
to assist him in the extension of his hands. 
When this was done, the Hebrews conquered the 
Amalekites by main force; and indeed they had 
all perished, unless the approach of the night had 
obliged the Hebrews to desist from killing any 
more. So our forefathers obtained a most signal 
and most seasonable victory; for they not only 
overcame those that fought against them, but 
terrified also the neighboring nations, and got 
great and splendid advantage, which they ob- 
tained of their enemies by their hard pains in 
this battle; for when they fad taken the enemy’s 
camp, they got ready booty for the public, and 











* This eminent circumstance, that while Moses’s 
hands were lift up towards heaven, the Israelites pre- 
vailed, and while they were let down towardsthe earth, 
the Amalekiles prevailed, seems to me the earliest inti- 
mation we have of the proper posture, used of old, in 
eolemn prayer, which was the stretching out of the 
hands. (and eves) towards heaven, as other passages of 
the Old and New Testament informus. Nay, by the 
way, this posture seemsto have continued in the Chris- 
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for their own private families, whereas till then 
they had not any sort of plenty, of even neces- 
sary food. The forementioned battle, when they 
had once got it, was also the occasion of their 
prosperity, not only for the present but for the fu- 
ture ages also; for they not only made slaves of 
the bodies of their enemies, but subdued their 
winds also; and, after this battle, become terri- 
ble to all that dwelt round about them. More- 
over, they acquired a vast quantity of riches: for 
a great deal of silver and gold was left in the 
enemy's camp; as also brazen vessels, which 
they made common use of in their families; many 
utensils also that were embroidered, there were 
of both sorts, that is, of what were weaved, and 
what were the ornaments of their armor, and 
other things that served for use in the family, 
and forthe furniture of their rooms; they got 
also the prey of their cattle, and of whatsoever 
uses to foe camps when they remove from one 
place to another. So the Hebrews now valued 
themselves upon their courage, and claimed 
great merit for their valor; and they perpetual- 
Ty inured themselves to take pains, by which the 
deemed every dithiculty might be surmounted. 
Such were the consequences of this battle. 

5. On the next day Moses stripped the dead 
bodies of their enemies, and gathered together 
the armor of those that were fled, and gave re- 
wards to such as had signalized themseives in 
the action; and highly commended Joshua, their 
general, who was attested to by all the army, on 
account of the great actions he had done. Nor 
was any one of the Hebrews slain; but the slain 
of the enemy's army were too many to be eħu- 
inerated: so Moses offered sacrifices of thanks- 
giving to God, and built an altar, which he 
named, ‘the Lord the Conqueror.’ He also fore- 
told that the Amalekites should utterly be de- 
stroyed; and that hereafter none of them should 
remain, because they fought against the He- 
brews, and this when they were in the wilder- 
ness, and jin their distress also. Moreover, he 
refreshed the army with feasting. And thus did 
they fight this first battle with those that ven- 
tured to oppose them, after they were gone out 
of Egypt. But, when Moses had celebrated this 
festival for the victory, he permitted the He- 
brews to rest for a few days, and then he brought 
them out after the fight, in order of battle; for 
they had now many soldiers in light armor. 
And going gradually on, he came to Mount Si- 
nai, in three months’ time after they were re- 
moved out of Egypt; at which mountain, as we 
have before related, the vision of the bush, and 
the other wonderful appearances had happened. 


CHAP. III. 


That Moses kindly received his Father-in-Lavw, 
Jethro, when he came to him to Mount Sinat. 


§ 1. Now when Raguel, Moses’s father-in-law, 
understood in what a prosperous condition his af- 
fairs were, he willingly came to meet him: and 
Moses took Zipporah his wife, and his children, 
and pleased himself with hiscoming. And when 
he had offered sacrifice, he made a feast for the 
multitude near the bush he had formerly seen; 
which multitude, every one, according to their 
families, partook of the feast. But Aaron and 
his family took Raguel, and sung hymns to God, 
as to him who had been the author and procurer 
of their deliverance, and their freedom. They 


tian church, till the clergy, instead of learning their 
prayers by heart, vead them out of a book, which is, in 
great measure, inconsistent with such an elevated pos- 
iure, and which seems to me t0 hare been only a later 
practice, introduced under the corrupt state of ,the 
church, though the constant use of divine forms of 
prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, appears to me to have 
heen the practice of God's people, Patriarchs, Jews, and 
Christians, in all the vast ages. 
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also praised their conductor, as him by whose 
virtue it was, that all things had succeeded so 
well with them. Raguel also, in his eucharisti- 
cal oration to Moses, made great encomiums 
upon the whole multitude: and he could not but 
adire Moses for his fortitude, and that huma- 
nity he had showed in the delivery of his friends. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Raguel suggested to Moses to set his People 
in Order, under their Rulers of Thousands, and 
Rulersof Hundreds, who lived without Order 
before: and how Moses complied in all things 
with his Father-in-law's Admonition. 


§ 1. THE next day, as Raguel saw Moses in the 
midst of a crowd of business, (for he determined 
the diflerences of those that referred them to 
him, every one still going to him, and supposing 
that they should then only obtain justice if he 
were the arbitrator; and, those that lost their 
causes, thought it no harm, while they thought 
they lost them justly, and not by partiahty.) Ra- 
guel, however, said nothing to him at that time, 
as not desirous to be any hindrance to such as 
had a mind to make use of the virtue of their 
conductor. But afterward he took him to him- 
self, and when he had him alone, he instructed 
hian in what he ought to do; and advised him to 
leave the trouble of lesser causes to others, but 
himself to take care of the greater, and of the 
peres safety, for that certain others of the He- 

rews might be found that were fit to determine 
causes, but that nobody but a Moses could take 
cafe of the safety of so many ten thousands. Be 
not therefore, says he, insensible of thine own 
virtue, and what thou hast done by ministering 
under God to the people’s preservation. Permit, 
therefore, the determination of common causes 
to be done by others, but do thou reserve thy- 
self to the attendance on God only; and look out 
for methods of preserving the multitude from 
their present distress. Make use of the method 
I suggest to you as to human affairs; and take a 
review of the army, and appoint chosen rulers 
over tens of thousands, and then over thousands; 
then divide them into five hundreds, und again 
into hundreds, and into fifties; and set rulers 
over each of them, who may distinguish them into 
thirties, and keep them in order; and at last num- 
ber them by twenties and by tens: and let there 
be one commander over each number, to be de- 
noninated from the number of those over whom 
they are rulers, but these such as the whole mul- 
titude have tried, and do approve as being good 
and righteous men:* and let these rulers decide 
the controversies they have with one another. 
But if any great cause arise, let them bring the 
cognizance of it before the rulers of a higher 
dignity; but if any great difficulty arise, that is 
too hard even for their determination, let them 
send it tothee. By these means two advantages 
will be gained: that the Hebrews will have jus- 
tice done them; nnd thou wilt be able to attend 
constantly on God, and procure him to be more 
favorable to the people. 

2. This was the admonition of Raguel; and 
Moses received his advice very kindly, and acted 
according to his suggestion, Nor did he conceal 
the invention of this method, nor pretend to it 
himself, but informed the multitude who it was 
that invented it: nay, he has wamed Raguel in 


* This manner of electing the judges and officers of 
the Isruclites by the testimonies and suffrages of the 
people, before they were ordained hy God or hy Moses, 
deserves to be carefully noted, because it was tbe pat- 
tern of Lhe like manner of the choice and ordinntion of 
bishops, presbyters and deacons, in the Christian 
church, 

t Since this mountain Sinalis here snid to he the 
highest of atl the mountains that are in that country, it 
must be thant now called St, Katherine’s, which is onc- 
third higher than that within a mile of it now called 
Binal, as Mons, Thevcnot informs us, Travels, part i 
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the books he wrote as the person who invented 
this ordering of the people, as thinking it right 
to give a true testimony to worthy persons, al- 
thongh he might have gotten reputation by as- 
cribing to himself the inventions of other men. 
Whence we may learn the virtuous disposition 
of Moses: but of such his disposition, we shall 
have proper occasion to speak in other places of 
these books. 


CHARTY 


How Moses ascended up to Mount Sinai, and re- 
ceived Laws from God, and delivered them to 
the Hebrews. 


§ 1. Now Moses called the multitude together 
and told them he was going from them unto mount 
Sinai, to converse with God; to receive from him, 
and to bring back with him a certain oracle; but 
he enjoined them to pitch their tents near the 
mountain, and prefer the habitation that was 
nearest to God, before one more remote. When 
he had said this, he ascended up to mount Sinai,f 
which is the highest of all the mountains that 
are in that country, and is not only very difficult 
to be ascended by men, on account of its vast al- 
titude, but because of the sharpness of its preci- 
pices also; nay, indeed, it cannot be looked at 
without pag of the cyes: and besides this, it 
was terrible and inaccessible, on account of the 
rumor that passed about, that God dwelt there. 
But the Hebrews removed their tents, as Moses 
had bidden them, and took possession of the low- 
est parts of the mountain; and were elevated in 
their minds, in expectation that Moses would 
return from God with promises of the good things 
he had proposed to nee so they feasted, ana 
waited for their conductor, and kept themselves 
pure, as in other respects, and not companying 
with their wives for three days, as he had before 
ordered them to do. And they prayed to God, 
that he would favorably receive Moses in his 
conversing with him; and bestow some such gilt 
upon them by which they might live well. They 
also lived more plentifully as to their diet, and 
ut on their wives and children more ornamental 
and decent clothing than they usually wore. 

2. So they passed two days in this way of 
feasting; but on the third day, before the sun 
was up,a Cloud spread itself over the whole camp 
of the Hebrews, such a one as none had before 
seen, and cncompassed the place where they had 
pitched their tents; and while all the rest of the 
air was clear, there caine strong winds, that 
raised up large showers of rain, which became a 
mighty tempest. There was also such lightning, 
as was terrible to those that saw it; and thunder 
with its thunderbolts were sent down, and de- 
clared God to be there present in a gracious way 
to such ns Moses desired he should be gracious. 
Now, as to these matters, every one of iny read- 
ers may think as he pleases: but I am under a 
necessity of relating this history, as it is descri- 
bed in the sacred books. This sight, and the 
nninzing sounds that caine to their ears, disturb- 
ed the Hebrews toa prodigious degree, for they 
were not such as they were accustomed to: and 
then the rumor that was spread abroad, how 
God frequented that mountain, grently astonish- 


ed their minds; so they sorrowfull contained 
themselves within their tents, as both sup see 
Moses to be destroyed by the divine wrath, an 


expecting the like destruction for themselves. 


chap. xxviii. p. 168. ‘The other name of it, Horch, is 
never used hy Josephus; and perhnps was ils name 
among the Egyptians only, whence the Israclites were 
lately come, as Sinai was its name among the Arabians, 
Canuanites, and other nations. Accordingly, when (1 
Kings ix. 8.) the Seripture says thnt Elijah came to Ilo- 
rch, the mount of Ged, Josephus justly says, Antiq. B. 
viii. chap. xlil, sect. 7, that he came to the mouniain 
called Sinai; nnd Jerome, here cited hy Dr. Hudson, 
saya, that he look this mountain to have two names 


Sinai and Choreb. See Nomin. Heb. p. 427, 
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3. When they were under these apprehensions, 
Moses appeared as joyful and Eror exalted. 
When they saw him, they were freed from their 
fear, and admitted of more comfortable hopes as 
to what was to come. The air also was become 
clear and pure of its former disorders, upon the 
appearance of Moses. Whereupon he called 
together the people to a congregation, in order to 
their hearing what God would say to them: and 
when they were gathered together, he stood on 
an eminence whence they might all hear him, 
and said, “God has received me graciously, O 
Hebrews, as he had formerly done; and fen 
suggested a happy method of living for you, and 
an order of political government, and 1s now pre- 
sent in the camp: I therefore charge you for his 
sake, and the sake of his works, and what we 
have done by his means, that you do not put a 
low value on what I am going to say, because the 
commands have been given by me that now de- 
liver them to you, nor because it is the tongue 
of a man that delivers them to you; but if you 
have a due regard to the great importance of the 
things themselves, you will understand the great- 
ness of him whose institutions they are, and 
who has not disdained to communicate them to 
me for our common adyantage; for it is not 
to be suppored that the author of these institu- 
tions is barely Moses, the son of Amram and 
Jochebed, but he who obliged the Nile to run 
bloody for your sakes, and tamed the haughtiness 
of the Egyptians by various sorts of judgments: 
he who provided a way through the sea for us: 
he who contrived a method of sending us food 
from heaven, when we were distressed for want 
of it: he who made the water to issue out of a 
rock, when we had very little of it before: he 
by whose ineans Adam was made to partake of the 
fruits both of the land and of the sea: he by 
whose means Noah escaped the deluge: he by 
whose means our forefather Abraham, of a 
wandering pilgrim was made the heir of the 
land of Canaan: he by whose means Isaac was 
born of parents who were very old: he by whose 
means Jacob was adorned with twelve virtuous 
sons: he by whose means Joseph became a 
potent lord over the Egyptians: he it is who 
conveys these instructions to you by me as his 
interpreter: and let them be to you venerable, 
and contended for more earnestly by you than 
your own children, and your own wives; for if 
you will follow them, you will lead a I life; 
you will enjoy the land fruitful, the sea calm, and 
the fruit of the womb born complete, as nature 
requires; you will be also terrible to your ene- 
mies; for I have been admitted into the presence 
of God, and been made a hearer of his incor- 
ruptible voice: so great is his concern for your 
nation, and its duration.” 

4. When he had said this, he brought the peo- 
ple, with their wives and children, so near the 
mountain, that they might hear God himself 
speaking to them about the precepts which they 
were to practise, that the energy of what should 
be spoken, might not be hurt by its utterance 
by iat tongue of a man, which could but imper- 
fectly deliver it to their understanding. at 
they all heard a voice that came to all of them 
from above, insomuch that no one of these words 
escaped them, which Moses wrote in two tables; 
which itis not lawful for us to set down directly,* 
but their import we will declare. 

5. The first commandment teaches us that 
there is but one God, and that we ought to wor- 
emp him only. The second commands us not to 
make the image of any living creature to wor- 
ship it. The third, that we must not swear by 


* Of this and another like superstitious notion of the 
Pharisees, whieh Josephus complied with, see the note 
on Antiq. B. ii, ehap. xii. sect. 4. 

t This other work of Josephus, here referred to, seems 
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God in a false manner. The fourth, that we 
must keep the seventh day, by resting from all 
sorts of work. The fifth, that we must honor 
our parents. The sixth, that we must abstain 
from murder. The seventh, that we must not 
commit adultery. The eighth, that we must not 
be guilty of theft. The ninth, that we must not 
bear false witness. The tenth, that we must not 
admit of the desire of any thing that is another’s. 

6. Now when the multitude had heard God 
himself giving those precepts which Moses had 
discoursed of, they rejoiced at what was said; 
and the congregation was dissolved: but on the 
following days they eame to his tent, and desired 
him to bring them, beside, other laws from God. 
Accordingly he appointed such aws; and after- 
ward informed them in what manner they should 
act in all cases: which laws I shall ce men- 
tion of in their proper time; but I shall reserve 
most of those laws for another work, and make 
there a distinet explication of them. 

7. When matters were brought to this state, 
Moses went upagain to Mount Sinai, of which 
he had told them beforehand. Je made his as- 
cent in their sight; and while he stayed there 
so long a time, (for he was absent from them for- 
ty days,) fear seized upon the Hebrews, lest 
Moses should have come to any harm; nor was 
there any thing else so sad, and that so much 
troubled them, as this supposal that Moses was 
perished. Now there was a variety in their sen- 
timents about it; some saying that he was fallen 
among wild beasts, and those that were of this 
opinion, were chiefly such as were ill-disposed 
to him; but others saying, that he was departed 
and gone to God; but the wiser sort were i by 
their reason to embrace neither of those opinions 
with any satisfaction, thinking that it was a 
thing that sometimes happens to men to fall 
among wild beasts, and perish that way, so it 
was probable enough that he might depart and 
go to God, on account of his virtue; they there- 
fore were quiet, and expected the event: yet 
were they exceeding sorry upon the supposal 
that they were deprived of a governor and a 
protector, such a one indeed as they could never 
recover again: nor would this suspicion give 
them leave to expect any comfortable event 
about this man, nor could they prevent their 
trouble and melancholy upon this oceasion. 
However, the camp durst not remove all this 
while, because Moses had bid them afore to stay 
there. 

8. But when the forty days, and as many 
nights, were over, Moses came down, having 
tasted nothing of food usually appointed for the 
nourishment of men. His appearance filled the 
army with gladness, and he declared to them 
what care God had of them, and hy what man- 
ner of conduct of their lives they might live hap- 
pily; telling them, that during these days of his 
absence, he had suggested to him also that he 
would havea tabernacle built for him, into which 
he would deseend when he caine to them, and 
how we should carry it about with us, when we 
remove from this place; and that there would 
be no longer any oceasion for going up to mount 
Sinai, but that he would come himself and pitch 
his tabernacle amongst us, and be present at our 
prayers; as also, that the tabernacle should be 
of such measures and construction as he had 
showed him, and that you are to fall to the work, 
and prosecute it diligently. When he had said 
this, he showed them the two tables, with the 
ten conimandments engraven upon them, fire 
upon each table: and the writing was by the 
hand of God. 


to he that which does not appear to have been ever pub- 
lished, which yet he intended to publish, about the rea- 
sons of many of the laws of Moses; of which see the 
note on the preface, sect. 4. 
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CHAPSI. 


Concerning the Tabernacle which Moses built in 
the Wilderness, for the honor of God, and 
which seemed to be a Temple. 


6S 


§ 1. HeREUPON the Israelites rejoiced at what 
tbey had seen and heard of their conductor, and 
were not wanting in diligence according to their 
ability; but they brought silver, and gold, and 
brass, and of the best sorts of wood, and such as 
would not at all decay by putrefaction: camels’ 
hair also, and sheep skins, some of them died of a 
blue color, and some of a scarlet; some brought 
the flower for the purple color, and others for 
white: with wool died by the flowers afore- 
mentioned; and fine linen and precious stones, 
whieh those that used costly ornaments set in 
ouches of gold; they brought also a great quan- 
tity of spices; for of these materials did Moses 
build the tabernacle, which did not at all ditler 
from a moveable and ambulatory temple. Now 
when these things were brought together with 

reat diligence, for every one was ambitious to 
tirther the work even beyond their ability, he 
set architects over the works, and this by the 
command of God; and indeed the very same 
which the people themselves would have ehosen, 
had the election been allowed to them. Now 
their names are set down in writing in the sacred 
books; and they were these, Besaleel, the son 
of Uri, of the tribe of Judah, the grandson of 
Miriam, the sister of their conductor; and Aho- 
liab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. 
Now the people went on with what they had 
undertaken with so great alacrity, that Noses 
was obliged to restrain them, by making procla- 
mation, that what had been brought was sufi- 
cient, as the artificers had informed him. So 
they fell to work upon the building of the ta- 
bernacle. Moses intormed them, according to 
the direction of God, both what the measures 
were to be, and its largeness; and how many 
vessels it ought to eontain, for the use of the 
sacrifices. ‘Ihe women also were ambitious to 
do their parts, about the garments of the priests, 
and about other things that would be wanted in 
this work, both for ornament, and for the divine 
serviee itself. 

2. Now when all things were prepared, the 
gold, and the silver, and the brass, Ae ea was 
woven, Moses, when he had 
hand that there should be a festival, and that 
sacrifices should be oflered according to every 
one’s ability, reared up the tabernacle.* And 
when he had measured the open court, fifty cubits 
broad, and a hundred long, he set up brazen pil- 
iars five cubits high, twenty on each of the longer 
sides, and ten pillars for the breadth behind; every 
one of the pila also had a ring. ‘Their chapiters 
were of silver, but their bases were of brass; they 
resembled the sharp ends of spears, and were of 
brass, fixed into the ground. Cords were also 

ut through the rings, and were tied at their 
farther ends to brass nails of a cubit long, which 
at every pillar were driven into the floor, and 
would keep the tabernacle from being shaken by 
the violence of winds. But a curtain of fine soft 
linen went round all the pillars, and hung down 
in a tlowing and loose manner from their chapi- 
ters, and enclosed the whole spaee, and seemed 
not at all unlike to a wall about it. And this was 
the structure of three of the sides of this enclos- 
ure, lutas for the fourth side, which was fifty 
cubits in extent, and was the front of the whole, 
twenty cubits of it were for the opening at the 
gates, whercin stood two pillars on each side, 
after the resemblance of open gates, these were 
made wholly of silver, and polished, and that all 


* Of this tabernacte of Moses, with its severai parts 
ang furniture, see my description at large, ehup. vi. vii. 
viii. ix. x. xi. xii, hereto belonging. 
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over excepting the bases, which were of brass 
Now, on each side of the gates there stood three 
pillars, which were inserted into the concave 
bases of the gates, and were suited to them; and 
round them was drawn a curtain of fine linen. 
But to the gates themselves, which were twenty 
cubits in extent, and five in height, the eurtain 
was composed of purple, and scarlet, and blue, 
and fine linen, and embroidered with many and 
divers sorts of figures, excepting the figures of 
animals. Within these gates was the brazen 
laver for purification, having a bason beneath, 
of the like matter, whence the priests might 
wash their hands, and sprinkle their feet. And 
this was the ornamental construction of the en- 
closure about the court of the tabernacle, which 
was exposed to the open air. 

3. As to the tabernacle itself, Moses placed it 
in the middle of that eourt, with its front to the 
east, that when the sun arose it might send its 
first rays upon it. Its length when it was set up 
was thirty cubits, and its breadth was twelve 
en cubits. The one of its walls was on the 
south, and the other was exposed to the north, 
and on the back part of it remained the west. It 
was necessary that its height should be equal to 
its breadth [ten cubits.] There were also pillars 
made of wood, twenty on each side; they were 
wrought into a quadrangular figure, in breadth a 
cubit and a half, but the thickness was four 
fingers; they had thin plates of gold aflixed to 
them on both sides, inwardly and outwardly; 
they had each of them two tenons belonging to 
them, inserted into their bases, and these were 
of silver, in each of which bases there was a 
nocket to receive the tenon. But the pillars on 
the west wall were six. Now all these tenons 
and sockets accurately fitted one another, inso- 
much that the joints were invisible, and both 
seemed to be one entire and united wall, It 
was also covered with gold, both within and 
without. The number of pillars was equal on 
the opposite sides, and there were on each at 
twenty, and every one of them had the third 
part of a span in thickness: so that the number 
of thirty cubits were fully made up between 
them. But as to the wall behind, where the six 
pillars made up together only nine cubits, they 
made two other pillars, and cut them out, of one 
eubit, whieh they placed in the corners, and 
made them equally fine with the other. Now 
every one of the pillars had rings of gold aflixed 
to their fronts outward, as if they had taken root 
in the pillars, and stood one row over against 
another round about, through which were in- 
serted bars gilt over with gold, each of them 
five cubits long, and these bound together the 

Hars, the head of one bar running into another, 
after the nature of one tenon inserted into ano- 
ther. But for the wall behind, there was but one 
row of bars that went through all the pillars, 
into whieh row ran the ends of the bars on each 
side of the longer walls, the male with its female 
being so fastened in their joints, that they held 
the whole firmly together; and for this reason 
was all this jointed so fast together, that the ta- 
bernacle might not he shaken, either by the 
winds, or by any other means, but that it might 
preserve itself quiet and immoveable contiraally. 

4, As for the inside, Moses parted its .ength 
into three partitions, At the distance of ten 
cubits from the most secret end Moses placed 
four pillars, whose workmanship was the very 
same with that of the rest, and they stood upon 
the like bases with them, each a small matter 
distant from his fellow. Now, the room within 
those pillars was the ‘Most Holy Place; but the 
rest othe aie was the Tabernacle, which was 
open for the priests. However, this proportion 
of the measures of the tabernacle proved to be 
an imitation of the system of the world; for that 
third part thereof which was within the four 
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pillars, to which the priests were not admitted, 
is, as it were, a heaven, peculiar to God: but 
the space of the twenty cubits, is, as it were, 
sea and land, on which men live, and so this part 
is peculiar to the priests only. But at the front, 
where the entrance was made, they placed pil- 
lars of gold, that stood on bases of brass, in num- 
ber seven; but then they spread over the taber- 
nacle vails of fine linen, and purple, and blue, 
and scarlet colors, embroidered. The first vail 
was ten cubits every way, and this they spread 
over the pillars which parted the temple, and 
kept the most holy place concealed within: and 
this vail was that which made this part not visi- 
ble to any. Now the whole temple was called 
‘The Holy Place;’ but that part which was with- 
in the four pillars, and to which none were ad- 
mitted, was called ‘The Holy of Holies.’ This 
vai was very ornamental, and embroidered with 
all sorts of flowers which the earth produces, 
and there were interwoven into it all sorts of 
variety that might be an ornament, excepting the 
forms of animals. Another vail there was which 
covered the five pillars that were at the entrance: 
it was like the former inits niagnitude, and tex- 
ture, and color; and at the corner of every pil- 
lar a ring retained it from the top downwards 
half the depth of the pillars, the other half af- 
fording an entrance ioe the priest, who crept 
under it. Over this there was a vail of linen, 
of the same largeness with the former; It was 
to be drawn this way or that way by cords, 
whose rings, fixed to the texture of the vail, 
and to the cords also, were subservient to the 
drawing and undrawirg of the vail, and to the 
fastening it at the corner, that then it might be 
no hinderance to the view of the sanctuary, 
gpecially on solemn days; but that on other 
days, and especially when the weather was in- 
clined to snow, it might be expanded, and afford 
a covering to the vail of divers colors; whence 
that custom of ours is derived, of having a fine 
linen vail after the temple has been built, to be 
drawn over the entrances. But the ten other 
curtains were four cubits in breadth, and twenty- 
eight in length, and had golden clasps, in order 
to join the one curtain to the other, which was 
done so exactly that they seemed to be one 
entire curtain; these were spread over the teni- 
ple, and covered all the top, and parts of the 
walls, on the sides and behind so far as within 
one cubit of the ground. There were other cur- 
tains of the same breadth with these, but one 
more in number, and longer, for they were thiity 
cubits long, but these were woven of hair, with 
the like subtlety as those of wool were made, 
and were extended Joosely down to the ground, 
appearing like a triangular front and elevation 
at the gates; the eleventh curtain being used 
for this very purpose. There were also other 
curtains made of skins above these, which af- 
forded covering and protection to those that 
were woven, both in ier weather, and when it 
rained. And great was the surprise of those who 
viewed these curtains at a Ht haw for they 
seemed not at all to differ from the color of the 
sky. But those that were made of hair, and of 
skins, reached down in the same manner as did 
the vail at the gates, and kept off the heat of the 
sun, and what Injury the rains night do. And 
after this manner was the tahernacle reared. 

5. There was also an ark made, sacred to God, 
of wood that was naturally strong, and could not 
be corrupted: this was called Eron, in our own 
language. Its construction was thus: its length 
was five spans, but its breadth and height were 
each of them three spans. It was covered all 
over with gold both within and without, so that 
the wooden part was not seen. It had also a 
cover united to it, by golden hinges, after a 
wonderful manner; BS cover was every way 
evenly fitted toit, andhad na eminences to hinder 


id 
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its exact conjunction. There were also two 
golden rings belonging to each of the longer 
boards, and passing through the entire wood, 
and through them gilt bars passed along each 
board, that it might thereby be moved and car- 
ried about, as occasion should require; for it 
was not drawn in a cart by beasts of burden, 
but borne on the shoulders of the priests. Upon 
this its cover were two images, which the He- 
brews call Cherubinis; they are flying creatures; 
but their form is not like to that of any of the 
creatures which men have seen, though Moses 
said he had seen such beings near the throne of 
God. In this ark he put the two tables whereon 
the ten conimandments were written, five upon 
each table, and two and a half upon each side of 
them; and this ark he placed in the most holy 
place. 

6. But in the holy place he placed a table like 
those at Delphi: its length was two cubits, and 
its breadth one cubit, and its height three spans. 
It had feet also, the lower parts of which were 
complete feet, resembling those which the Dori- 
ans put to their bedsteads, but the upper parts 
towards the table were wrought into a square 
form. The table had a hollow towards every 
side, having a ledge of four fingers depth, that 
went round about like a spiral, both on the upper 
and lower part of the body of the work. Upon 
every one of the feet was there also inserted a 
ring, not far from the cover, through which went 
bars of wood beneath, but gilded, to ‘be taken 
out upon occasion, there being a cavity where it 
was joined to the rings: for they were not entire 
rings, but before they came quite round they 
ended in acute points, the one of which was in- 
serted into the prominent part of the table, and 
the other into the foot; and by these it was car- 
ried when they journeyed. Upon this table, 
which was stared on the north side of the tem- 
ple, not far from the most holy place, were laid 
twelve unleavened loaves of bread, six upon each 
heap, one above another: they were made of two 
tenth deals of the purest flour, which tenth deal 
[a homer] is a measure of the Hebrews, contain- 
ing seven Athenian cotyle; and above those 
loaves were put two vials full of frankincense. 
Now after seven days other loaves were brought 
in their stead, on the day which is by us called 
the Sabbath; for we call the seventh day the 
Sabbath: but for the occasion of this invention 
of placing loaves here, we will speak of it in 
another place. 

7. Over against this table, near the southern 
wall, was set a candlestick of cast gold; hollow 
within, being of the weight of one hundred pounds, 
which the Hebrews call cinchares; if it be turned 
into the Greek language, it denotes a talent. It 
was made with its knops, and lilies, and pome- 
granates, and bowls, (which ornaments amount- 
ed to seventy in all,) by which m-ans the shaft 
elevated itself on high from a single base, and 
spread itself into as many branches as there are 
planets. including tne sun among them. it ter- 
minated in seven heads, in one row, all standing: 
parallel to one another; and these branches car- 
ried seven lamps, one by one, in imitation of the 
number of the planets; these lamps looked to 
the east and to the south, the candlestick being 
situate obliquely. 

8. Now between this candlestick and the table, 
which, as we said, were within the sanctuary, 
was the altar of incense, made of wood, indeed, 
but of the same wood of which the foregoing 
vessels were made, such as was not liable to cor- 
ruption: it was entirely crusted over with a 
gollen plate. Its breadth on each side wasa 
cubit, but the altitude double. Upon it wasa 
grate of gold, that was extant above the altan 
which had a golden crown encompassing it round 
about, whereto belonged rings and bars, by 
which the priests carried it when they journey- 
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ed Before tnis tabernacle there was reared a 
brazen altar, but it was within made of wood, 
five cubits by measure on each side, but its 
height was but three, in like manner adorned 
with brass plates as bright as gold. It had also 
a brazen hearth of network, for the ground un- 
deraeath received the fire from the hearth, be- 
cause it had no basis to receive it. Hard by this 
ultar lay the basons, and the vials, and the cen- 
sers. and the caldrons, made of gold: but the 
other vessels, made for the use of the sacrifices, 
were all of brass. And such was the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle; and these were the ves- 
sels thereto belonging. 


CHAI evil: 


Which were the Garments of the Priests, and 
of the High Priest; concerning the Priesthood 
of Aaron, with the Manner of the Purifiea- 
tions and Sacrifices; as also concerning the 
Festivals, and how cach Day was then disposed 
of; with other Laws. 


$ 1. THERE were peculiar garments appointed 
for the priests, and for all the rest, which they 
call ‘Cahanee’ [priestly] garments, as also for 
the high priest, which they call ‘ Cahanwe Rab- 
be,’ and denote ‘the high priest’s garments.’ 
Such was, therefore, the habit of the rest; but 
when the priest approaches the sacrifices, he 
urifies himself with the purification which the 
aw prescribes; and in the first place, he puts 
on that which is called *‘Machanese,’ which 
means ‘somewhat that is fast tied.’ It is a gir- 
dle, composed of fine twined linen, and is put 
about the privy parts, the feet being to be in- 
serted into them, in the nature of breeches; but 
about half of it is cut off, and it ends at the 
thighs, and is there tied fast. 

2. Over this he wore a linen vestment, made 
of fine flax doubled: it is called ‘ Chethone,’ and 


denotes ‘linen,’ for we call linen by the name of’ 


‘Chethone.’ This vestment reaches down to the 
fect, and sits close to the body; and has sleeves 
that are tied fast to the arms: it is girded to the 
breast a little above the elbows, by a girdle often 
going round, four fingers broad, but so loosely 
woven, that you would think it were the skin 
of a serpent. It is embroidered with flowers of 
scarlet, and purple, and blue, and fine twined 
linen; but the warp was nothing but fine linen. 
The beginning of its circumvolution is at the 
breast; and when it has gone often round, it is 
there tied, and hangs loosely there down to the 
ankles: I mean this, all the time the priest is not 
about any laborious service, for in di position 
it appears in the most agrecable manner to the 
spectators; but when he is obliged to assist at 
the offering sacrifices, and to do the appointed 
service, that he may not be hindered in his ope- 
rations by its motion, he throws it to the left, and 
benrs it on his shoulder. Moses indeed calls this 
belt ‘Abaneth;’ but we have learned from the 
Babylonians to call it Emia, for so it is by them 
called. This vestment has no loose or hollow 
parts any where jn it, but only a narrow aperture 
about the neck; and it is tied with ecrtain strings 
- hanging down from the edge over the breast and 
back, and is fastened above each shoulder; it is 
called Massabazanes. 

3. Upon his hcad he wears a cap, not brought 
toa conic form, or encircling the ile head, but 
still covering more than the half of it, which is 


+ The useof these golden bells at the bottom of the 
high priesi’s Jong garment, seems to bave been this, 
that by shaking his garment at the time of his offering 
incense in the temple, on the great day of expiation, 
or at other proper periods of hissacred ministrations 
there, on the great festivals, the people might have no- 
tice of it, and might fall to their own prayers at the 
tine of incense, or other proper periods; and so the 
whole congregation might at once offer those common 
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called Masnaemphthes: and its make is such that 
it seems to be a crown, being made of thick 
swathes, but the contexture is of linen; and it is 
doubled round many times, and sewed together: 
besides which, a piece of fine linen covers the 
whole cap from the upper part, and reaches down 
to the forehead and the seams of the swathes. 
which would otherwise appear indecently: this 
adheres closely upon the sol part of the head, 
and is thereto so firmly fixed, that it may not fall 
off during the sacred service about the sacrifices. 
So we have shown you what is the habit of the 
generality of the priests. 

4. The high priest, indeed, is adorned with the 
same garments that we have described, without 
abating one; only over these he puts on a vest- 
ment of a blue color. This also 1s a long robe, 
reaching to his feet; in our langnage it is called 
Meeir, and is tied round with a girdle, embroider- 
ed with the same color and flowers as the for- 
mer, with a mixture of gold interwoven;—to the 
bottom of which garment are hung fringes, in 
color like pomegranates, with golden hells,* by 
a beautiful contrivance: so that between two 
bells hangs a pomegranate, and between two 
pomegranates a bell. Now this vesture was not 
coniposed of two pieces, nor was it sewed toge- 
ther upon the shoulders and the sides, but it was 
one long vestment so woven as to have an aper- 
ture for the neck; not an oblique one, but parted 
all along the breast and the back. A border also 
was sewed to it, lest the aperture should look too 
indecently: it was also parted where the hands 
were to cone out. 

5. Besides these, the high priest put on a third 
garment, which was called the Ephod, which re- 
sembled the Epomis of the Greeks. Its make 
was after this manner: it was woven to the depth 
of a cubit, of several colors, with gold inter- 
mixed, and embroidered, but it left the middle of 
the breast uncovered: it was made with sleeves 
also; nor did it appear to be at all differently 
made from a short coat. But in the void place 
of this garment there was inserted a piece of the 
bigness of a span, embroidered with gold, and 
the other colors of the ephod, and called Essen 
(the breastplate,) which in the Greek language 
signifies the Oracle. This piece exactly filled 
up the void space in the ephod. It is united to 
it by golden rings at every corner, the like rings 
being annexed to the ephod, and a blue riband 
was made use of to tie them together by those 
rings; and that the space between the rings might 
not appear empty, they contrived to fill it up with 
stitches of blue ribands. There were also two 
sardonyxes upon the ephod, at the shoulders, to 
fasten it in the nature of buttons, having each 
end running to the sardonyxes of gold, that they 
might be buttoned hy them. On these were en- 
graven the names of the sons of Jacob in our 
own country letters, and our own tongue, six on 
each side of the stones, on either side; and the 
elder sons’ names were on the right shoulder. 
Twelve stones also were there upon the breast- 
plate, extraordinary in largeness and beauty; 
and they were an ornament not to be purchased 
by men, because of their immense value. ‘These 
stones, however, stood in three rows, by four in 
a row, and were inserted into the breastplate it- 
self, and they wcre set in ouches of yold, that 
were themselves inserted in the breastplate, and 
were so made that they night not fall out. Now 
the first three were n sardonyx, a topaz, and an 


prayers jointly with the high priest himself to the Al- 
mighty. See Like i. 10, Rev. viii. 3. 4. Nor probably 
isthe son of Sirach to be otherwise understood, when 
he says of Aaron, the first high priest, Ecclus. xiv. 9. 
“And God coinpassed Aaron with pomegranates, and 
with many golden beils round about, that, as he went 
there might be a sound and a noise made, that might he 
heard in the temple, for a memorial to the children of 
his peopie.” 
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emerald. The second row contained a carbun- 
cle, a jasper, anda sapphire. The first of the 
third row was a ligure, then an amethyst, and 
the third an agate, being the ninth of the whole 
number. ‘The first of the fourth row was a chry- 
solite, the next was an onyx, and then a beryl, 
which was the last of all. Now the names of all 
those sons of Jacob were engraven in these 
stones, whom we esteem the heads of our tribes, 
each stone having the honor of a name, in the 
order according to which they were born. And 
whereas the rings were too weak of themselves 
to bear the weight of the stones, they made two 
other rings of a larger size, at the edge of that 
part of the breastplate, which reached to the 
neck, and inserted into the very texture of the 
breastplate, to receive chains finely wrought, 
which connected them with golden bands to the 
tops of the shoulders, whose extremity turned 
backwards, and went into the ring, on the promi- 
nent back part of the ephod; and this was for 
the security of the breastplate, that it might not 
fall out of its place. There was also a girdle 
sewed to the breastplate, which was of the fore- 
mentioned colors, with gold intermixed, which 
when it had gone once round, was tied again 
on the seam, and hung down. ‘There were 
also golden loops that adinitted its fringes at 
each extremity of the girdle, and: included them 
entirely. 

6. The high priest’s mitre was the same that 
we described Beare, and was wrought like that 
of all the other priests; above which there was 
another, with swathes of blue embroidered, and 
round it was a golden crown polished, of three 
rows, one above another; out of which arose a 
cip of gold, which resembled the herb which we 
call ‘saccharus,’ but those Greeks that are skil- 
ful in botany call it ‘hyoscyamus.' Now lest any 
one that has seen this herb, but has not been 
taught its name, and is unacquainted with its na- 
ture, or having known its name, knows not the 
herb when he sees it, I shall give such a descrip- 
tion of it. This herb is oftentimes in tallness 
above three spans, but its root is like that ofa 
turnip, (for he that should compare it thereto 
would not be mistaken,) but its leaves are like to 
the leaves of mint. Out of its branches it sends 
out a calyx, cleaving to the branch, and a coat 
encompasses it, which it naturally puts off when 
it is changing, in order to produce its frnit. This 
calyx is of the bigness of the hone of the little 
finger, but in the conipass of its aperture, is like 
acup. This I will further describe for the use 
of those that are unacquainted with it. Suppose 
a sphere be divided into two parts, round at the 
bottom, hut haviag another segment that grows 
up toa circumference from that bottom; sup- 
pose it become narrower by degrees, and that 
the cavity of that part grow decently smaller, 
and then gradually grow wider again at the brim, 
such as we see in the navel ofa pomegranate, 
with its notches. And indeed such a coat grows 
over this plant as renders it a hemisphere, and 
that, as one may say, turned accurately ina lathe, 
and having its notches extant above it, which, as 
I said, grow like a pomegranate, only that they 
are sharp, and end in nothing but prickles. Now 
the frnitis preserved by this coat of the calyx, 
which fruit is like the seed of the herb ‘sideritis:’ 
it sends out a flower that may seem to resemble 


* The reader onght to take notice here, that the very 
Mesaic ‘ petaion,’ or ‘golden plate,’ forthe forehead of 
the Jewish high priest was itself preserved, not only till 
the days of Josephus, but of Origen; and that its inserip- 
tion, Holiness to the Lord, was in the Samaritan cha- 
racters. See Antiq. b. viii, ch. iii. sect. 8& Essay on the 
Old Test. p. 154, and Retand, De Spol. Templ, p. 132, 

t When Josephus, both here and chap. vi. sect. 4, 
snpposes the tabernacle to have been parted into three 
parts, he sceme to esteem the bare entrance to be a third 
division, distinct from the holy and the most holy pla- 
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that of the poppy. Of this was a crown made, 
as far as from the hinder partof the head to each 
of the temples: but this ‘ephielis,’ for so this 
calyx may be called, did not cover the forehead, 
but it was covered with a ‘golden plate,’* which 
had inscribed upon it the name of God in sacred 
characters. And such were the ornaments of 
the high priest. 

7. Now here one may wonder at the ill-will 
which men bear to us, and which they profess to 
be on account of our despising that Deity which 
they pretend to honor; for if anv one do but 
consider the fabric of the tabernacle, and take a 
view of the garments of the high priest, and of 
those vessels which we make use st in our sacred 
ministration, he will find that our legislator was 
a divine man, and that we are unjustly reproach- 
ed by others; for if any one do without preju- 
dice, and with judgment look upon these chines! 
he will find they were every one made in way of 
imitation and representation of the universe. 
When Moses distinguished the tabernacle into 
three parts,f and allowed two of them to the 
priests, as a place accessible and common, he 
denoted the land and the sea, these being of ge- 
neral access to all; but he set apart the third di- 
vision for God, because heaven is inaccessible to 
men. And when he ordered twelve loaves to be 
set on the table, he denoted the year, as distia- 
guished into so many months. By branching out 
the candlestick iato seventy parts, he secretly in- 
timated the ‘decani,’ or seventy divisions of the 
planets; and as to the seven lamps upon the can- 
dlesticks, they referred to the course of the pla- 
rets, of which that is the number. ‘The vails, 
too, which were composed of four things, they 
declared the four elements; for the plain linen 
was prover to signify the earth, because the flax 
grows out of the earth. The purple signified the 
sea, because that color is died by the blood of 
a sea sheli-fish. The blue is fit to signify the 
air, and the scarlet will naturally be an indica- 
tion of fre. Nowthe vestment of the high priest 
being niade of linen, signified the carth: the blue 
denoted the sky, being like lightning in its pome- 
granates, and in the noise of the bells resembling 
thunder. And forthe ephod, it showed that Go 
had made the universe of four felements,] and as 
for the gold interwoven, I suppose it related to 
the splendor by which all things are enlighten- 
ed. He also appointed the breastplate to be 
placed ia the middle of the ephod to resemble 
the earth, for that has the very middle place of 
the world. And the girdle, which encompassed 
the high priest round, signified the ocean, for 
that goes round about and inclndes the universe. 
Each of the sardonyxes declares to us the sun and 
the nioon, those, I mean, that were in the nature 
of buttons on the high priest’s shoulders. And 
for the twelve stones, whether we understand by 
them the months, or whether we understand the 
like number of the signs of that circle which the 
Greeks call the zediac, we shall not be mistaken 
in their meaning. And for the mitre, which wag 
of a blue color, it seems to me to mean heaven; 
for how otherwise could the name of God be in- 
scribed upon it? Thatit was also illustrated with 
a crown, and that of gold also, is because of that 
splendor with which God is pleased. Let this 
explication{ suffice at present, since the course 
of my narration will often, and at many occa- 


ces, nnd this the rather, because in the temple after- 
ward there was a rea) distinct third part, which was 
called the ‘porch,’ otherwise Josephus would contra- 
dict his own description of the tabernacle, which gives 
usn particular account of no more than lwo parts. 

t This explication ofthe mysticat meaning ofthe Jew- 
ish tabernacle, nnd its vessels, with the garments of the 
high priest, is taken out of Philo, aad fitted to Gentile 
Philosophical notions. This may possibly be torgivea in 
Jews greatly versed in heathen learning and philoso- 
phy,as Philo had ever bcen, and as Josephus had long 
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sions, afford me the opportunity of enlarging on 
the virtue of our legislator. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Priesthood of Aaron. 


$1. Wen what has been described was 
brought to a conclusion, gifts not being yet pre- 
sented, God appearcd to Moses, and enjoined 
him to bestow the high priesthood upon Aaron 
his brother, as upon him that best of them all de- 
served to obtain that honor, on account of his 
virtue. Andwhenhe had gathered the multitude 
together, he gave them an account of Aaron’s 
virtue, and of his good-will to them, and of the 
dangers he had undergone for their sakes. Up- 
on which, when they had given testimony to him 
in all respects, and showed their readiness to re- 
ceive him, Moses said to them, “O you Isracl- 
ites, this work is already brought to a conclusion, 
in a manner most acceptable to God, and accor- 
ding to your abilities. And now, since you see 
that he is received into this tabernacle, we 
shall first of all stand in need of one that ma 
officiate for us, and may minister to the sacri- 
fices, and to the prayers that are to be put up for 
us. And indeed had the inquiry after such a 
person been left to me, I should have thought 
myself worthy of that honor, both becanse all 
men are naturally fond of themselves, and be- 
cause | am conscious to myself that I have taken 
a great deal of pains for your deliverance: but 
now God himself has determined that Aaron is 
worthy of this honor, and has chosen hin for 
his priest, as knowiag him to be the most righ- 
teous person among you. So that heis to put on 
the vestments which are consecrated to God; he 
is to have the care of thealtars, and to make pro- 
vision for the sacrifices: and he it is that must 

ut up prayers for you to God, who will readily 
ikari em, not only because he is himself soli- 
citous for your nation, but also because he will re- 
ceive them as offered by one that he hath himself 
chosen to this office.”* The Hebrews were pleas- 
ed with what was said, and they gave tbeir appro- 
bation to him whom God had ordained; for Aaron 
was of them all the most deserving of this honor, 
on account of his owu stock, and gift of prophecy, 
and his Brother's virtue, He had at that time 
four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. 

2. Now Moses commanded them to make use 
of all the utensils which were more than were 
nı cessary to the structure of the tabernacle, for 
covering the tabernacle itself, the candlestick, 
and altar of incense, and the other vessels, that 
they might not be at all hurt when they journey- 
ed, either by the rain, or by the rising of the 
dust. And when he had gathered the multitude 
together again, he ordained that they should offer 
half a shekel for every man as an oblation to 
God; which shekel is a picce among the Hebrews, 
and is equal to four Athenian drachme.+ Where- 


been when he wrote these Antiquities. In the mean 
time, itis not to be donbted, but in their education they 
must have beth learned more Jewish interpretations, 
suchas we meet with in the epistle of Barnabas, in that 
to the Hebrews, and elsewhere among the old Jews. 
Accordingly, when Josephus wrote his books of the 
Jewish war forthe nse of the Jews,at which time he 
was comparatively young, and less used to Gentile 
books, we find one specimen of such a Jewish interpre- 
tation for there {b. v.ch. v.seel. 5,) he makes the se- 
ven branches of the temple candlestick, with their seven 
lamps, an emblem of the seven days of creation and 


rest, Which are here emblems of the seven planets. | 


Nor certainly ought anrient Jewish emblems to be ex- 
plained any otherwise than according to ancient Jew- 
ish and not Gentile notions. See Of the War, b. 1. ch. 
xxxiii. sect. 2. 

æ It is well worth our observation, thatthe two princi- 
pal qualifications required in this section, for the consti- 
tutlon of rhe first high priest, viz. that he should havean 
excellent ‘character’ for virtuous and good netions, as 
also that he should have the approbation of the people, 
are here noted by Josephus, even where the nomina- 
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upon they readily obeyed what Moses had com- 
manded, and the number of the offerers was six 
hundred and five thousand five hundred and fifty. 
Now this money that was brought by the men 
that were free was given by such as were above 
twenty years old, but under fifty; and what was 
collected was spent in the uses of the tabernacle. 

3. Moses now purified the tabernacle and the 
priests; which purification was performed after 
the following manner; he commanded them to 
take five hundred shekels of choice myrrh, an 
equal quantity of cassia, and half the foregoing 
weight of cinnamon and calamus, (this last ìs 
a sort of sweet spice,) to beat them small, and 
wet them with a hin of oil of olives, (a hin 
is our own country measure, and contains two 
Athenian choas or conguises,) then mix them to- 
gether, and boil them, and prepare them after 
the art of the apothecary, and make them into a 
very sweet ointment; and afterward to take it to 
anoint and purify the priests themselves, and all 
the tabernacle, as also the sacrifices. There 
were also many, and those of vartous kinds, of 
sweet spices, that belonged to the tabernacle, 
and such as were of very great price, and were 
brought to the golden altar of incense; whose 
nature I do not now describe, lest it should be 
troublesome to my readers. But incenset was 
to be offered twice a day, both before sunrisin 
and at sunsetting. They were also to keep o1 
already purified for the lamps, three of which 
were to give light all day loni “pai the sacred 
candlestick, before God, and the rest were to be 
lighted at the evening. 

4. Now all was finished, Bezaleel and Aholiab 
appeared to be the most skilful of the workmen; 
for they invented finer works than what others 
had done before them, and were of great abili- 
ties to gain notions of what they were former 
ignorant of: and of these Bezaleel was judged to 
be the best. Now the whole time they were 
about this work was the interval of seven months; 
and after this it was that was ended the first year 
since their departure out of Egypt. But at the 
beginning of the second year, on the month Xan- 
thicus, as the Macedomans call it, but on the 
month Nisan, as the Hebrews call it, on the new 
moon, they consecrated the tabernacle, and all 
its vessels, which } have already described. 

5. Now God showed himself pleased with the 
work of the Hebrews, and did not permit their 
labours to be in vain; nor did he disdain to make 
use of what they had made, but he came and so- 
journed with them, and pitched his tabernacle in 
the holy house. Andin the following manner 
did he come to it: the sky was clear, but there 
was a mist over the tabernacle only, encompass- 
ing it, but not with such a very deep and thick 
cloud as is seen in the winter season, nor yet in 
so thin a one as men might he able to discern 
any thing through it, but from it there dropped 


tion belonged to Ged himself, which are the very same 
qualifications which the Christian religion requires in 
the cheice of Christian hishops, priesis, and deacons, 
as the Apostolical Constitutions inform us, b. ii. ch. iii. 

t This weight and valne of the Jewish shekel, in the 
days of Joseplins, equal to abont Qs, 10d. sterling, is by 
the learneil Jews owned tobe one-fifth larger than were 
their old shekels; which determination agrees perfeetly 
with the remaining shekels that have Samaritan in- 
scriplions, coined generally by Simon the Maccabee, 
about 250 years before Josephus published his Antigui- 
ties, Which never weigh more than 2s. 5d. and common- 
ly but 2s. 4 I-td. See Reland, De Nummis Samarita- 
norum, p. 188. 

t The incense was here offered, according to Jose- 
phus’s opinion, before sunrising and at sunsetting. But 
inthe days of Pompey, according tothe same Josephus, 
the sacrifices were offered inthe morning and at the 
ninth hour, Antiq. b. xiv. ch. iv. seet, 3, 

$ Jlence we may correct the epinions of the modern 
rabbins, who say, that only one of the seven lam 
burned in the daytime, whereas Josephus, an eye-wit- 
ness, says they were three 
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a sweet dew, and such as showed the presence 
of God to those that desired and believed it. 

6. Now when Moses had bestowed such hono- 
rary presents on the workmen, as it was fit they 
should receive, who had wrought so well, he of- 
fered sacrifices in the open court of the taberna- 
cle, as God commanded him, a bull,a ram, and a 
kid of the goats, for a sin-offering. Now I shall 
speak of what we do in our sacred offices in my 
discourse about sacrifices; and therein shall in- 
form men in what cases Moses bid us offer a 
whole burnt-offering, and in what cases the law 
permits us to pager of them as of food. And 
when Moses had sprinkled Aaron’s vestments, 
himself, and his sons, with the blood of the beasts 
that were slain, and had purified them with spring 
waters and ointment, they became God’s priests. 
After this manner did he consecrate them and 
their garments for seven days together. The 
same he did to the tabernacle, and the vessels 
thereto belonging, both with oil first incensed, 
as I said, and with the blood of bulls, and of rams, 
slain day by day one, according to its kind. But 
on the eighth day he appointed a feast for the 
people, and commanded them to offer sacrifice 
according to their ability. Accordingly, they 
contended one with another, and were ambitious 
to exceed each other in the exercises which they 
brought, and so fulfilled Moses’s injunctions. But 
as the sacrifices lay upon the altar, a sudden fire 
was kindled from among them of its own accord, 
and appeared to the sight like fire froma flash 
of lightning, and consumed whatsoever was upon 
the altar. 

7. Hereupon an affliction befell Aaron, consi- 
dered as a man and a father, but was undergone 
by him with true fortitude; for he had indeed a 
firmness of soul in such accidents, and he thought 
this calamity came upon him according to God's 
will: for whereas he had four sons, as I said be- 
fore, the two elder of then), Nadab and Abihu, did 
not bring those sacrifices which Moses bade them 
bring, but such as they used to offer formerly, and 


* Of this strange expression, thut Moses left it to 
God to be present at his sacrifices when be pleased, and 
when lie pleased to be absent, see the note on b. ii. 
against Apion, sect. 16. 

f These answers by the oracle of Urim and Thum- 
mim, which words signify light and perfection, or as 
the Septuagint render them, revelation and truth, and 
denote nothing further that I sce, but the shining stones 
themselves, which were used in this method of illumi- 
nation, in revealing the willof God aftera perfect and 
true manner to his people Israel; I say, these answers 
were not made by the shining of the precious stones, 
after an awkward manner, in the high priest's breast- 
plate, as the modern rabbins vainly suppose; for cer- 
tainly the shining of the stones might precede or accon- 
pany the oracle, without itself delivering that oracle, 
(see Antiq. b. vi. ch. vi. sect. 4,) but rather by an audi- 
ble voice from the mercy-seat between the cherubins. 
See Prideaux’s Connex. at the year 534. This oracle 
had been silent, as Josephus here informs us, two hun- 
dred years before he wrote his Antiquities, or ever 
since «he days of the last good high priest of the family 
of the Maccabees, Jobn Hyreanus. Now it is here very 
well worth our observation, that the oracle before us 
was that by which God appeared to be present with and 
give directions to his people Israel as their king, alt the 
while they submitted to him in that capacity, and did 
not set Over them such independent kings as coverned 
according to their own wills and political maxims, in- 
stead of Divine directions. Accordingly we meet with 
this oracle (besides angelic and prophetic admonitions) 
all along from the days of Moses and Joshua, to the 
anointing of Saul, the first of the succession of kings, 
Numb, xxvii, 21; Josh. vi. 6, &e., xix. 50; Judg. i. 1; 
RVI eed, 31; Xx. 18, 23, 26. 27, 28) aah 1, &c., 1 
Sam. i. 17, 18; iii. per tot. iv. per tot.; nay, till Saul’s re- 
jection of the Divine commands in the war with Ama- 
lek, when he took upon him to aet as he thought fit, 1 
£am. xiv. 3, 18, 19, 36, 37; then this oracle left Saul en- 
tirely (which indeed he had seldom consulted before, 1 
Sam, xiv. 35; 1] Chron. x. 14; xiii, 3; An. hb. vii. ch. iv. sect. 
2; and accompanied Duvid,who was anointed to succeed 
him, and whoconsulted God by it frequently, and com- 
plied with its directions constantly, 1 Sam. xiv. 37, 43; 
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were burnt todeath. Now when the fire rushed 
upon them, and began to burn them, nobod 
could quench it. Accordingly, they died in thia 
manner. And Moses bid their father, and their 
brethren, to take up their bodies, to carry them 
out of the camp, and to bury them magnificently. 
Now the multitude lamented them, and were 
deeply affected at this their death, which so un- 
expectedly befell them. But Moses entreated 
their brethren, and their father, not to be trou- 
bled for them, and to prefer the honor of God 
before their grief about them, for Aaron had al- 
ready put on his sacred garments. 

8. But Moses refused all that honor which he 
saw the multitude ready to bestow upon him, and 
attended to nothing else but the service of God. 
He went no more up to mount Sinai; but he went 
into the tabernacle, and brought back answers 
from God to what he prayed for. His habit was 
also that of a private man; and in all other cir- 
cumstances he behaved himself like one of the 
common people, and was desirous to appear with- 
out distingutshing himself from the multitude, 
but would have it known that he did nothing else 
but take care of them. He also set down in wri- 
ting the form of their government, and those 
laws, by obedience whereto they would lead their 
lives so as to please God, and so as to have no 
quarrels one among another. However, the laws 
he ordained were such as God suggested to him: 
so I shall now discourse concerning that form of 
government, and those laws. 

9. I will now treat of what I before omitted, 
the garment of the high priest: for he [Moses] 
left no room for the evil practices of [false] pro- 
phets; but if some of that sort should attempt to 
abuse the divine authority, he left it to God to 
be present at his sacrifices when he pleased, and 
when he pleased to be absent.* And he was will- 
ing this should be known, not to the Hebrews 
only, but to those foreigners also who were there. 
But as to those stones,t which we told you be- 
fore, the high priest bare on his shoulders, which 


XV. 26; xxii. 12, 15; xxiii. 9, 10; xxx. 7,8, 18; 2 Sam. ii. 1; v. 
19, 23; xxi. 1; xxiii. 14; 1 Chron xiv. 10, 14; Antiq. b. vi. 
ch. xij. sect.5. Saul, indeed, long atter his rejection 
by God, and when God had given hiin up to destruc- 
tion for his disobedience, did once afterward endeavor 
toconsult God, whien it was too late; but God would 
not then answer him, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets, 1 Sam. xxviii. 6. Nor did any of Da- 
vid’s successors, the kings of Judah, that we know of, 
consult God by this oracle, til! the very Babylonish 
captivity itself, when those kings were at an end, they 
taking upon them, I suppose, too much of despotic 
power and royalty, and too little owning the God of Is- 
rael for the supreme king of Israel, thougll a few ot 
them consulted the prophets sometimes, and were an 
swered by them. At the return of the twotribes, with 
out the return ofthe kingly governinent, the restora- 
tion of this oracle was expected, Neh. vil. 6; 1 Esd. v. 
40; 1 Mace. iv. 46; xiv. 41. And indeed it may seem to 
have been restored for some time after the Babylonish 
captivity, at least in the days of that excellent high 
priest, John Hyrcanus, whom Josephus esteemed as a 
king, a priest, anda prophet; and who, lie says, foretold 
several things that came to pass accordingly; but about 
the time of his death he here implies that this oracle 
quite ceased, and not before. The following high 
priests now putting diadems on their heads, and ruling 
according to their own will, and by their own authori- 
ty, like the other kings of the Pagan countries about 
them; so that while the God of Israel was allowed to 
be the supreme king of Israel, and his directions to be 
their authentic guides, God gave them such directions, 
as their supreme king and governor; and they were 
properly under a theocracy, by this oracle of Urim, but 
no longer (see Dr. Bernard’s notes here,) though I con- 
fess I cannot but esteem the hich priest, Jaddus's divine 
drenm, Antiq. b, xi. ch. viii. sect. 1, and the high priest, 
Caiaphus’s most remarkable prophecy, John xi. 47—59, 
as two small remains or specimens ofthis ancient ora- 
cle, Which properly belonged to the Jewish high priests. 
Nor perhaps ought we entirely to forget that eminent 
a ee dream of our Josephus himselt (one next toa 
high priest, as of the family of the Asamoneansor Mac- 
cabccs,) as to the succession of Vespasian and Titus to 
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wete sardonyxes, (and I think it needless to de- 
scribe their nature, they being known to every 
body;) the one of them shined out when God was 
present at their sacrifices; I mean, that which 
was in the nature of a button on his right shoul- 
der, bright rays darting out thence; and being 
seen even by those that were most remote; which 
splendor yet was not before natural to the stone. 
This has appeared a wonderful thing to such as 
have not so E indulged themselves in philoso- 

hy, as to despise ‘ divine revelation.’ et will 

mention what is still more wonderful than this; 
for God declared beforehand, by those twelve 
stones which the high priest bare on his breast, 
and which were inserted into his breastplate, 
when they should be victorious in battle; for so 
great a splendor shone forth from them before 
the army began to march, that all tbe people 
were sensible of God’s being present for their 
assistance. Whence it came to pass that those 
Greeks who had a veneration for our laws, be- 
cause they could not possibly contradict this, 
called that breastplate T'he Oracle. Now this 
breastplate, and this sardonyx, left off shining 
two hundred years before I composed this book, 
God_ having been displeased at the transgression 
of his laws. Of which things we shall farther 
discourse on a fitter opportunity; but I will now 
go on with my proposed narration. 

10. The tabernacle being now consecrated, 
and a regular order being settled for the priests, 
the multitude judged that God now dwelt among 
them, and betook themselves to sacrifices and 
praises to God, as being now delivered from all 
expectation of evils, and as entertaining a hope- 
ful prospect of better times hereafter. ‘They of- 
fered i gifts to God, some as common to the 
whole nation, and others as peculiar to them- 
selves, and these tribe by tribe; for the heads of 
the tribes combined together, two by two, and 
brought a wagon and a yoke of oxen. These 
amounted to six, and they carried the tabernacle 
when they journcyed. Besides which, every 
head of a tribe brought a bowl, and a charger, 
and a spoon, of ten darics, full of incense. mois 
the charger and the bowl were of silver; and 
together they weighed two hundred shekels, but 
the bowl cost no more than seventy shekels; and 
these were fnll of fine flour mingled with oil, such 
as they used on the altar about the sacrifices. 
They brought also a young bullock, and a ram, 
with a lamb of a year old, for a whole burnt- 
offering, as also a goat for the forgiveness of 
sins. Every one of the heads of the tribes 
brought also other sacrifices, called ‘ peace-offer- 
ings,’ for every day two bulls, and five rams, 
with lambs of a year old, and kids of the goats. 
These heads of tribes were twelve days in sa- 
crificing, one sacrificing every day. Now Mo- 
ses went no longer up to Mount Sinai, but went 
into the tabernacle, nnd learned of God what 
they were to do, and what laws should be made; 
which laws were prefernble to what have been 
devised by human understanding, and proved to 
be firmly observed for all time to come, as being 


the Roman empire, nnd that in the days of Nero, and 
before either Galba, Otho, or Vitellius, were thought 
nf to succeed him. Of the War, h. iii. ch. viii. sect. 7, 
This, I think, may well be looked on asthe very last 
instance of any thing like the prophetic Urim nmong 
the Jewish nation, nnd just preceded their fatal desola- 
tion. But how it could possibly cone to pass, that 
such great men as Sir John Marsham and Dr. Spenser 
should imagine that this oracleof Urim and Thummim, 
with other practices as old or olderthnn the lawsof 
Moses, should have been ordained in imitntion of some- 
what like them among the Egyptinns, which we never 
hear of tilt the days of Diodorus Siculus, Ælinn, and 
Maimonides, or Jiltle eartier than the Christian era at 
the highest, is almost unaccountabte; while the main 
business of the law of Moses was evidently to preserve 
the Israclites from the idotatrons nnd superstitious prac- 
tices of the neighboring Pagan nations; and while it 
ie s0 undeniable, that the evidence for the great anti- 
quity of Moses’s law is incomparably beyond that for 


or in times of war by distress of affairs. 
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believed to be the gift of God, insomuch that the 


Hebrews did not transgress any of those laws, 
either as tempted in times of pence by luxury, 
But I 
say no more here concerning them, because I 
have resolved to compose another work concern- 
ing our laws. 


CHAP. IX. 
The Nature of our offering Sacrifices. 


§ 1. I WILL now, however, make mention of a 
few of our laws which belong to purifications, 
and the like sacred offices, since I am accidental- 
ly come to this matter of sacrifices. These sacri- 
fices were of two sorts; of these sorts one was 
offered for private persons, and the other for the 

eople in general; and they are done in two dif- 
erent ways. In the one case,what is slain is burnt, 
as a whole burnt-offering, whence that name is 
iven to it; but the other is a thank-offering, and 
is designed for feasting those that sacrifice. I 
will speak of the former. Suppose a private 
nian offer a burnt-offering, he must slay either a 
bull, a lamb, or a kid of the goats, and the two 
latter of the first year, though of bulls he is per- 
mitted to sacrifice those of a greater age; but 
all burnt-offerings are to be of males. When 
they are slain, the priests sprinkle the blood 
round about the altar; then they cleanse the 
bodies, and divide them into parts, and salt them 
with salt, and lay them upon the altar, while the 
pieces of wood are piled one upon another, and 
the fire is burning: they next cleanse the feet 
of the sacrifices, and the inwards, 1n an accurate 
manner, and so lay them to the rest to be purged 
by the fire, while the priests receive the hides. 
This is the way of offering a burnt-offering. 

2. But those that offer thank-offerings, do in- 
deed sacrifice the same creatures, but such as 
are unblemished, and above a year old; however, 
they niay take either males or females. They 
also sprinkle the altar with their blood; but they 
lay upon the altar the kidneys and the caul, and 
all the fat, and the lobe of the liver, together 
with the ruinp of the lamb; then giving the 
breast and the right shoulder to the priests, the 
offerers feast upon the remainder of the flesh 
for two days; and what remains they burn. 

3. The sacrifices for sins are offered in the 
same manner as is the thank-offering. But those 
who are unable to purchase complete sacrifices, 
offer two pigeons, or turtle-doves; the one of 
which is made a hurnt-offering to God, the other 
they give as food for the priests. But we shall 
treat more accurately about the oblation of those 
creatures in our discourse concerning sacrifices. 
But if a person fall into sin by ignorance, he 
offers a ewe lamb, or female kid of the goats, of 
the same age; and the priests sprinkle the blood at 
the altar, not after the former manner, but at the 
corners of it. They also bring the kidneys and 
the rest of the fat, together with the lobe of 
the liver, to the altar, while the priests bear away 
the hides, and the flesh, and spend it in the holy 
place on the same day;* for the law does not 


the like or greater antiquity ofsuch customs in Egyptor 
other nations, which indeed is generally none at all, it is 
mostabsurd to derive any of Moses’s laws from the imi- 
tation of those henthen practices. Such hypotheses 
demonstrate to us, how far inclination can prevail over 
evidence, in even some of the most learned part of 
mankind. 

* What Reland well observes liere, out of Josephus, ag 
compared with the Inw of Moses, Lev. vii. 15, (that the 
eating of the sacrifice the same dny it wns offered, seems 
to mean only before the morning of the next, altho’ the 
intter part, i. e. the night, be in strictness part of the next 
day, necording to the Jewish reckoning) is greatly tobe 
observed upon other ocensionsalso. The Jewish maxim 
in such cnees, it fcems, is this, that the day goes before 
the night; and this appearsto me to be the langunge both 
of the Old and New Testament. See also the note on 
Antiq. b. iv. chap. iv. sect. 4, and Re.and a note on b. 
iv. chap. vlii. sect. 23. 
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ermit them to leave of it until the morning. But 
if any one sin, and is conscious of it himself, but 
hath nobody that can prove it upon him, he of- 
fers a ram, the law enjoining him so to do; the 
flesh of which the priests eat as before, in the 
holy place, on the same day. And if the rulers 
ofier sacrifices for their sins, they bring the same 
oblations that private men do; only they so far 
differ, that they are to bring for sacrifices a bull 
or a kid of the goats, both males. 
4. Now the law requires, both in private and 
iak la sacrifices, that the finest flour be also 
rought; for a lamb the measure of one tenth 
deal, for a ram two, and for a bull three. . This 
they concecrate upon the altar, when it is min- 
gled with oil; for oil is also brought by those that 
sacrifice, for a bull the half of a hin, and for a 
ram the third part of the same measure, and one 
uarter of it for a lamb. ‘This hin is an ancient 
ebrew measure, and is equivalent to two Athe- 
nian choas (or conguises.) They bring the same 
quantity of oil which they do of wine, and they 
onr the wine about the altar; but if any one 
oes not offer a complete sacrifice of animals, 
but bring fine flour only for a vow, he throws a 
handful upon the altar as its first fruits, while the 
priests take the rest for their food, either boiled, 
or mingled with oil, but made into cakes of bread. 
But whatsoever it be that a priest himself of- 
fers, it must of necessity all be burnt. Now the 
law forbids us to sacrifice any animal at the same 
time with its dam; and in other cases, not till the 
eighth day after its birth. Other sacrifices there 
are also appointed for escaping distempers, or 
for other occasions, in which meat offerings are 
consumed together with the animals that are sa- 
crificed, of which it is not lawful to leave any 
part till the next day, only the priests are to 
take their own share. 


CHAP. X. 


Concerning the Festivals; and how each Day of 
such Festival is to be observed. 


$1. THE law requires, that out of the public 
expenses, a lamb of the first year be killed every 
day, at the beginning and at the ending of the 
day; but on the seventh day, which is called the 
Sabbath, they kill two, and sacrifice them im the 
same manner. At the new moon, they both per- 
form the daily sacrifices, and slay two bulls, with 
seven lambs of the first year, and a kid of the 
goats also, for the expiation of sins; that is, if 
they have sinned through ignorance. 

2. But on the seventh month, which the Ma- 
cedonians call Hyperbereteus, they make an ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, and sacrifice 
a bull, a ram, and seven lambs, and a kid of the 
goats, for sins. 

3. On the tenth day of the same lunar month, 
they fast till the evening; and this day they sa- 
crifice a bull, and two rams, and seven lambs, 
and a kid of the goats, for sins. And besides 
these, they bring two kids of the goats; the one 
of which is sent alive out of the limits of the 
camp into the wilderness for the scape-goat, and 
to be an expiation for the sins of the whole mul- 
titude; but the other is brought into a place of 
great cleanness within the limits of the camp, 
and is there burnt, with its skin, without any sort 
of cleansing. With this goat was burnt a bull, not 
brought by the people, but by the high priest, at 
his own charges; which, when it was slain, he 
brought of the blood into the holy place, toge- 
ther with the blood of the kid of the goats, and 
sprinkled the ceiling with his finger seven times, 
as also its pavement, and again as often towards 
the most holy place, and about the golden altar: 
he also, at last brings it into the open court, and 
rn it about the great altar. Besides this, 
they set the extremities, and the kidneys, and 
the fat, with the lobe of the liver, upon the altar. 
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The high priest likewise presents a ram to God 


as a burnt-offering. 

4. Upon the fifteenth day of the same month, 
when To season of the year is changing for 
winter, the law enjoins us to pitch tabernacles in 
every one of our houses, so that we pee 
ourselves from the cold of that time of the year; 
as also that when we shall arrive at our own 
country, and come to that city that we should 
have then for our metropolis, because of the tem- 
ple therein to be built, and keep a festival for 
eight days, and offer burnt-offerings, and sacri- 
fice thank-offerings, that we should carry in our 
hands a branch of myrtle and willow, and a 
bough of the palm-tree, with the addition of the 
pomecitron. ‘That the burnt-offering on the first 
of those days was to be a sacrifice of thirteen 
bulls, and fourteen lambs, and fifteen rams, with 
the addition of a kid of the goats, as an expiation 
for sins, and on the following days the same 
number of lambs, and of rams, with the kids of 
the goats; but abating one of the bulls every 
day, till they amounted to seven only. On the 
eighth day all work was laid aside, and then, as 
we said before, they sacrificed to God a bullock, 
a ram, and seven lambs, with a kid of the goats, 
for an expiation of sins. And this is the accus- 
tomed sean of the Hebrews, when they 
pitch their tabernacles. 

5. In the month of Xanthicus, which is by us 
called Nisan, and is the beginning of our year, 
on the fourteenth day of the lunar month, when 
the sun is in Aries, (for on this month it was that 
we were delivered from bondage under the 
Egyptians,) the law ordained, that we should 
every year slay that sacrifice which I before told 
you we slew when we came out of Egypt, and 
which was called the Passover: and so we do 
celebrate this passover in companies, leaving 
nothing of what we sacrifice till the day follow- 
ing. The feast of unleavened bread succeeds 
that of the passover, and falls on the fifteenth 
day of the month, and continues seven days, 
wherein they feed on unleavened bread; on every 
one of which days two bulls are killed, and one 
ram, and seven lambs. Now these lambs are 
entirely burnt, besides the kid of the goats, which 
is added to all the rest, for sins; for it is intended 
as a feast for the priest on every one of these 
days. But on the second day of unleavened 
bread, which is the sixteenth day of the month, 
they first partake of the fruits of the earth, for 
before that day they do not touch them. And 
while they suppose it proper to honor God, 
from whom they obtain a plentiful provision, in 
the first place they offer the first-fruits of their 
barley, and that in the manner following: they 
take a handful of the ears, and dry them, then 
beat them small, and purge the barley from the 
bran; they then bring one tenth deal to the altar, 
to God; and casting one handful of it upon the 
fire, they leave the rest for the use of the priests. 
And after this it is that they may publicly or 
privately reap their harvest. They also, at this 
participation of the first-fruits of the earth, sa- 
crifice a lamb, as a burnt offering to God. 

6. When a week of weeks has passed over 
after this sacrifice, (which weeks contain forty 
and nine days,) on the fiftieth day, which is Pen- 
tecost, but is called by the Hebrews Asartha, 
which signifies Pentecost, they bring to God a 
loaf, made of wheat flour, of two tenth deals, 
with leaven; and for sacrifices they bring two 
lambs; and when they have presented them to 
God they are made ready for supper for the 
priests; nor js it permitted to leave any thing of 
them till the day following. They also slay three 
bullocks for a burnt-offering, and two rams, and 
fourteen lambs, with two kids of the goats, for 
sins; nor is there any one of the festivals but in 
it they offer burnt-offerings; they also allow 
themselves to rest on every one of them. Ac 
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cordingly, the law prescribes in them all, what 
kinds they are to sacrifice, and how they are to 
rest entirely, and must slay sacrifices in order to 
feast upon them. 

7. However, out of the common charges, ba- 
ked bread, [was set on the table of show-bread, | 
without leaven, of twenty-four tenth deals of 
flour, for so much is spent upon this bread: two 
heaps of these were baked; they were taken the 
day before the Sabbath, but were brought into 
the holy place on the morning of the Sabbath, 
and set upon the holy table, six on a heap, one 
loaf still standing over against another, where 
two golden cups full of frankincense were also 
set upon them, and there they remained till ano- 
ther Sabbath, and then other loaves were brought 
in their stead, while the loaves were given to the 

riests for their food, and the frankincense was 

urnt in that sacred fire wherein all their ofter- 
ings were burnt also; and so other frankincense 
was set upon the loaves instead of what was 
there before. The [high] priest also, of his own 
charges, offered a sacrifice, and that twice every 
day. It was made of flour mingled with oil, and 
gently baked by the fire: the quantity was one 
tenth deal of flour; he bronght the half of it to 
the fire in the morning, and the other half at 
night. The account of these sacrifices I shall 
A more accurately hereafter; but I think I 

ave premised what for the prescnt may be suf- 
ficient concerning them. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Purifications. 


§ 1. Moses took out the tribe of Levi from 
communicating with the rest of the people, and 
set them apart to be a holy tribe; and purified 
them by water, taken from perpetual springs, 
and with such sacrifices as were usually offered 
to God on the like occasions. He delivered to 
them also the tabernacle, and the sacred vessels, 
and the other curtains Which were made for 
covering the tabernacle, that they might minis- 
ter under the conduct of the priests. who had 
been already consecrated to God. 

2. He also determined concerning animals; 
which of them might be used for food, and which 
they were obliged to abstain from; which mat- 
ters, when this work shall give me occasion, shall 
be further explained; and the causes shall be 
added, by which he was moved to allot some of 
thein to be our food, and enjoined us to abstain 
from others. However, he entirely forbade us 
the use of blood for food, and esteemed it to con- 
tain the soul and spirit. He also forbade ns to 
eat the tlesh of an animal that died of itself, as 
also the caul, and the fat of goats, and sheep, 
and bulls. 

3. He also ordered that those whose bodics 
were afflicted with leprosy, and that had a go- 
norrhea, should not come into the city:* nay, 
he removed the women, when they had their 
natural purgations, till the seventh day; after 
which he looked on them ns pure, and permitted 
them to come inagain. The law permits those 
also who have taken care of funerals to come in 
nfter the same manner, when this number of 
days is over; but if any continued longer than 
that number of days ina state of pollution, the 
law appointed the offering two lambs as a sncri- 
fice; the one of which they are to purge by fire, 
and for the other the priests take it for them- 
selves. In the same manner do those sacrifice 
who have had the gonorrhea. Buthe that sheds 
his seed in his sleep, if he goes down into cold 
water, he has the same privilege with those that 
have lawfully accompanied with their wives. 


* We may here note, that Josephus frequently calls 
the camp the city, and the court of the Mosaic taberna- 
cle a temple, and the tabernacle itself a holy house, 
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And for the lepers, he suffered them not to come 
into the city at all, norto live with any others, 
as if they were in eflect dead persons; but if any 
one had obtained, by prayer to God, tbe recovery 
from that distemper, and had gained a healthful 
complexion again, such a one returned thanks 
to God, with several sorts of sacrifices; concern- 
ing which we will speak hereafter. 

4. Whence one cannot but smile at those whe 
say, that Moses was himself afflicted with lepro- 
sy when he fled out of Egypt, and that he be- 
came the conductor of those who on that account 
left that country, and led them into the land 
of Canaan; for had this been true, Moses would 
not have made these laws to his own dishonor, 
which, indeed, it was niore likely he would have 
opposed, if others had endeavored to introduce 
them, and this the rather, because there are 
lepers in many nations, who yet are in honor, 
and not only free from reproach and avoidance, 
but who have been great captains of armies, and 
been intrusted with high offices in the common- 
wealth; and have had the privilege of entering 
into holy places and tenant so that nothing 
aE but if either Moses himself, or the 
multitude that was with him, had been liable to 
such a misfortune, in the color of his skin, he 
might have made laws about them for their 
credit and advantage, and have laid no manner 
of difficulty upon them. Accordingly itisa plain 
case, that it is out of violent prejudice only that 
they report these things about us. But Moses 
was pure from any such distemper, and lived 
with countrymen who were pure of it also, and 
thence made the laws whee concerned others 
that had the distemper. He did this for the 
honor of God. But as to these matters, let 
amy one consider them after what manner he 
eases. 

5. As to the women, when they have borne a 
child, Moses forbade them to come into the tem- 
ple, or to touch the sacrifices, before forty days 
were over, supposing it to be a boy; but if she 
had borne a girl, the law is, that she cannot be 
admitted before twice that number of days be 
over. And when, after the before-mentioned time 
sepa for them, they perform their sacrifices, 
the priests distribute them before God. 

6. But if any one suspect that his wife has been 
guilty of adultery, he was to bring a tenth deal 
of barley-flour; they then cast one handful to 
God, and gave the rest of it to the priests for 
food. One of the priests set the woman at the 
gates that are turned toa rds the temple, and took 
the vail from her head, and wrote the name of 
God on parchment, and enjoined her to swear, 
that she a not at all injured her husband; and 
to wish, that if she had violated her chastity, her 
right thigh might be put out of joint; that her 
belly might swell, and that she might die thus: 
but that if her husband, by the violence of his 
affection, and of the jealousy which nrose from it, 
had been rashly moved to this suspicion, that she 
might bear a male child on the tenth month.— 
Now when these oaths were over, the priest 
wiped the name of God out of the parchment, and 
wrung the water into a vial. He also took some 
dust out of the temple, if any happened to be 
there, and puta little of it into the vial, and gave 
it her to drink; whereupon the woman, if she 
were unjustly accused, conceived with child, and 
brought it to perfection in her womb: bnt if she 
hnd broken her faith of wedlock to her husband, 
nnd had sworn falsely before God, she died in a 
reproachful manner: her thigh fell off from her, 
and her belly swelled with a dropsy. And these 
are the ceremonies about sacri taal and about 
the purifications thereto belonging, which Moses 


with allusion to the latter city, temple, and holy house, 
which he knew so well long afterward, 
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provided for his countrymen. He also prescribed 
the following laws to them. 


CHAP. XII. 
Several Laws. 


$1. As for adultery, Moses forbade it enue a 
as esteeming it a happy thing that men should 
be wise in the affairs of wedlock; and that it was 

rofitable both to cities and families, that children 
should be known to be genuine. He also abhor- 
red men’s lying with their mothers, as one of the 

reatest crimes; and the like for lying with the 
man wife, and with aunts, and sisters, and 
sons’ wives, as all instances of abominable wick- 
edness. He also forbade a manto lie with his wife 
when she was defiled by her natural purgation: 
and not to come near brute beasts, nor to approve 
of the lying with a male, which was to hunt after 
unlawful pleasures on account of beauty. To 
those who were guilty of such insolent behavior, 
he ordained a for their punishment. 

2. As for the priests, he prescribed to them a 
double degree of purity;* for he restrained them 
jn the instances above, and moreover forbade 
them to marry harlots. Healso forbade them’ to 
marry a slave, or a captive, or such as got their 
living by cheating trades, and by keeping inns: 
as also a woman parted from her husband on any 
occasion whatsoever. Nay he did not think it 
proper for the high priest to marry even the wi- 
dow of one that was dead, though he allowed 
that to the priests, but he permitted him only to 
marry a virgin, and to retain her. Whence it is 
that the hi riest is not to come near to one 
that is dead, although the rest are not prohibited 
from coming near to their brethren, or parents, 
or children, when they are dead, but they are to 
be unblemished in all respects. He ordered, that 
the priest who had any blemish, should have his 

ortion indeed among the priests, but he forbade 
Hite to ascend the altar, or to enter into the holy 
house. He also enjoined them, not only to ob- 
serve purity in their sacred ministrations, but in 
their daily conversation, that it might be un- 
blameable also. And on this account it is, that 
those who wear the sacerdotal garments, are 
without spot, and eminent for their purity and so- 
briety; nor are they permitted to drink wine so 
long as they wear those garments.¢ Moreover, 
they offer sacrifices that are entire, and have no 
defect whatsoever. 

3. And truly Moses gave them all these pre- 
cepts, being such as were observed during his 
own lifetime. But though he lived now in the 
wilderness, yet did he make provision how they 
might observe the same laws when they should 
have taken the Jand of Canaan: he gave then 
rest to the land from ploughing and planting every 
seventh year, as he had prescribed to them to 
rest from working every seventh day; and order- 
ed, that then, what grew of its own accord outof 
the earth, should in common belong to all that 
pleased to use it, making no distinction in that re- 
spect between their own countrymen and foreign- 
ers: and he ordained, that they should do the 
same after seven times seven years, which in all 
are fifty years: and that fiftieth year is called by 
the Hebrews the Jubilee, wherein debtors are 
freed from their debts, and slaves are sctat liber- 
ty; which slaves became such, though they were 
of the same stock, by transgressing some of those 
laws whose punishinent was not capital, but they 
were punished by this method of slavery. This 
year also restores the land to its former possess- 


* These words of Josephus are remarkable, that the 
Jawgiver ofthe Jews required of tlie priests a double de- 
gree of purity, in comparison of that required of the peo- 
ple; of which he gives several instances immediately. It 
was for certain the ease also among the trst Christians, 
of theclergy, in comparison of the laity, as the Apos- 
tolicai Constitutions and canons evcry where inforin us. 
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ors in the manner following: when the Jubilee is 
come, which name denotes liberty, he that sold 
the land, and he that bought it, meet together 
and make an estimate, on one hand, of the fruits 
Ees and on the other hand, of the expenses 
aid out upon it. If the fruits gathered come to 
more than the expenses laid out, he that sold it 
takes the land again; but if the expenses prove 
more than the fruits, the present possessor re- 
ceives of the former owner the difference that 
was wanting, and leaves the land to him; and if 
the fruits received, and the expenses laid out, 
prove equal to one another, the present possessor 
relinquishes it to the former owner. Moses would 
havethe same law obtain as to those houses also 
which were sord in villages; but he made a differ- 
ent law for such as were sold in a city; for if he 
that sold it tendered the purchaser his money 
again within a year, he was forced to restore it; 
but in case a whole year had intervened, the pur- 
chaser was to enjoy what he had bought. ‘This 
was the constitution of the laws which Moses 
learned of God, when the camp Jay under mount 
Sinai, and this he delivered in writing to the 
Hebrews. 

4. Now when this settlement of laws seemed to 
be well over, Moses thought fit at length to take 
a review of the host, as thinking it proper to 
settle the affairs of war. So he charged the 
heads of the tribes, excepting the tribe of Levi, 
to take an exact account of the number of those 
that were able to go to war; for as to the Levites 
they were holy, and free from all such burdens. 
Now, when the people had been numbered, there 
were found six Pd thousand that were able 
to go to war, from twenty to fifty years of age, 
besides three thousand six hundred and fifty. 
Instead of Levi, Moses took Manasseh, theson of 
Joseph, among the heads of tribes; and Ephraim 
instead of Joseph. It was indeed a desire of Ja- 
cob himself to Joseph, that he would give him his 
sons to be his own by adoption, as I have before 
related. 

5. When they set up the tabernacle, they re- 
ceived it into the midst of their camp, three of 
the tribes pitching their tents on each side of it, 
and roads were cut through the midst of these 
tents. {t was like a well-appointed market; and 
every thing was there ready for sale in due or- 
der; and all sorts of artificers were in the shops; 
and it resembled nothing so much as a city that 
sometimes was moveable, and sometimes fixed. 
The priests had the first places about the taber- 
nacle; then the Levites, who, because their whole 
multitude was reckoned from thirty days old, 
were twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
eighty males. And during the timethat the cloud 
stood over the tabernacle, they thought proper to 
stay in the same place, as supposing that God 
there inhabited among them: but when that re- 
moved, they journeyed also. 

6. Moreover, Moses was the inventor of the 
form of their trumpet, which was made of silver. 
Its description is this: in length it was little less 
than a cubit. It was composed of a narrow tube, 
somewhat thicker than a flute, but with so much 
breadth as was sufficient for admission of the 
breath of a man’s mouth; it ended in the form 
of a bell, like common trumpets. Its sound was 
called, in the Hebrew tongue, Asosra. Two of 
these being made, one of them was sounded 
when they required the multitude to come toge- 
ther to congregations. When the first of them 
gave a signal, the heads of the tribes were to 
assemble, and to consult about the affairs to them 


t We mnst here note, with Reland, that the precepts 
given to the priests not to drink wine while they wore 
the sacred garments, is cquivalent to their abstinence 
froin it all the while lhey ministered in the temple, be- 
cause they then always, and then only, wore those sa- 
cred garments, which were laid up there from one time 
of ministration to another. 
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properly belonging; but when they gave the sig- 
nal by both of them, they called the multitude 
together. Whenever the tabernacle was remoy- 
ed, it was done in this solemn order: at the first 
alarm of the trumpet, those whose tents were on 
the east quarter prepared to remove; when the 
second signal was given, those that were on the 
south quarter did the like; in the next place, the 
tabernacle was taken to pieces, and was carried 
in the midst of s1x tribes that went before, and six 
that followed, all the Levites assisting about the 
tabernacle; when the third signal was given, 
that pea which had their tents towards the west 
put themselves into motion; and at the fourth sig- 
nal, those on the north did so likewise. They 
also made use of these trumpets in their sacred 
ministrations, when they were bringing their sa- 
crifices to the altar, as well onthe Sabbaths as 
on the rest of the [festival] days. And now it 
was that Moscs otfered that sacrifice which was 
called the Passover, in the wilderness, as the first 
he had offered after the departure out of Egypt. 


CHAP. XII. 


How Moses removed from Mount Sinai, and con- 
ducted the People from the Borders of Canaan. 


§ 1. A LITTLE while afterward he rose up, and 
went from mount Sinai; and having passed 
through several mansions of which we shal] speak 
anon, he came to a place called Hazcroth, PEF 
the multitude began again to be mutinous, and 
to blame Moses for the misfortunes they had suf- 
fered in their travels; and that when he had per- 
suaded them to leave a good land, they at once 
had lost that lend, and instead of that happy state 
he had promised them, they were still wander- 
ing in ele present miserable condition, being 
already in want of water; and if the manna 
should happen to fail, they must then utterly 
perish. Yet while they generally spake many 
and sore things against the man, there was one 
of them who exhorted them not to be unmindful 
of Moscs, and of what great pains he had beenat 
about their common satety; and not to despair 
of assistance from God. The multitude there- 
upon became still more unruly, and more muti- 
nous against Moses than before. Thereupon 
Moses, although he were so basely abused by 
them, encouraged them in tbeir despairing con- 
dition, and promised that he would procure them 
a great quantity of flesh meat, and that not for a 
few days only, but for many days. This they 
were not willing to believe: aie when one of 
them asked, whencc he could obtain such a vast 

lenty of what he promised? he replied, neither 
Boa, nor J, althongh we hear such opprobrious 
words from you, will leave off our labors for 
you, and this shall soon appear also. As soon 
as eycr he had said this, the whole camp was filled 
with quails; and they stood round about them, 
and gathered them in great nnmbers. However, 
it was not long cre God punished the Hebrews 
for their insolence, and those reproaches they 
had used towards him, for no small number of 
them died. And still to this day the place retains 
the memory of this destruction, and is named 
Kibroth-hattaavah, which is, the graves of lust. 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Moses sent some Persons to search out the 
Land of the Canaaniles,and the largeness of 
their Cities: and further, that when those who 
were sent were returned, after forty Days, and 
reported that they should not be a match for them, 
and extolled the strength of the Canaanites, the 
multitude were disturbed, and fell into despair, 
and were resolved to stone Moses, and to return 
backagaininto Egypt, and serve the Egyptians. 


$1. Wuen Moses had led the Hebrews away 
from thence to a place called Paran, which was 
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near to the borders of the Canaanites, and a 
place difficult to be cortinued in, he gathered 
the multitude together to a congregation; and 
standing in the midst of them, he said, ~ Of the 
two things that God determined to bestow upon 
us, liberty, and the possession of a happy coun- 
try, the one of them ye already are partakers 
ot, by the gift of God, and the other you will 
pel obtain; for we now hare onr abode near 
the borders of the Canaanites, and nething can 
hinder the acquisition of it, when we now at last 
are fallen upon it; I say, not only no king nor 
city, but neither the whole race of mankind, if 
they were all gathered together, could do it. 
Let us, therefore, prepare ourselves for the 
work, for the Canaanites will not resign up their 
land to us without fighting, but it must be wrest- 
ed from them by great struggles in war. Let us 
then send spies, who may take a view of the 
goodness of the land, and what strength it is of. 
But above all things, lct us be of one mind, and 
let us honor God, who, above all, is our helper 
and assister.” 

2. When Moses had said thus, the multitude 
requited him with marks of respect; and chose 
twelve spies, of the most eminent men, one out 
of each tribe, who, passing over all the land of 
Canaan, from the borders of Egypt, came to the 
city Hamath, and to mount Lebanon: and having 
learned the nature of the land, and of its inhabit- 
ants, they came home, having spent forty days 
in the whole work. They also brought with them 
of the fruits which the land bare: they also 
showed them the exccllency of those fruits, and 
gave an account of the great quantity of the 
good things that land afforded, which were mo- 
tives to the multitude to go to war. But then 
they terrified them again with the great difficul- 
ty there was in obtaining it; that the rivers 
were so large and deep that they could not be 
passed over; and that the hills were so high, 
that they could not travel along for them; that 
the cities were strong with walls, and their firm 
fortifications round about them. They told them 
also, that they found at Hebron the posterity of 
the giants. Accordingly, these spies, who had 
seen the lund of Canaan, when they perceived 
that all these difficulties were greater hie than 
they had met with since they came out of Egypt, 
they were affrighted at them themselves, and 
endeavored to atlright the multitude also. 

3. So they supposed, from what they had 
heard, that it was impossible to get the posses- 
sion of the country. And when the congregation 
was dissolved, they, their wives, and children, 
continued their lamentation, as if God would not 
indeed assist them, but only promised them fair. 
‘They also again blamed Moses, and made a cła- 
mor against him and his brother Aaron, the high 

riest. Accordingly they passed that night very 
ill, and with contumelious language ngainst 
them; but in the morning they ran to a congre- 
gation, intending to stone Moses and Aaron, and 
so to return into Ngypt. 

4. But of the spies, there were Joshua, the son 
of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim; and Calen, of 
the tribe of Judah, that were afraid of the con- 
sequence, and came into the midst of them, and 
stilled the multitude, and desired them to be of 

ood courage, and neither to condemn God, as 

aving told them lies, neither to hearken to those 
who had affrighted them by telling them what 
was not true concerning the Canuanites, but to 
those that encouraged them to hope for good 
success; and that they should gain possession of 
the happiness promised them, because neither 
the heig it of mountains, nor the depth of rivers, 
could hinder men of true courage tat attempt- 
ing them, especially while God would take care 
of them beforehand, nnd be assistant to them. 
Let us then go, said they, against our encmies, 
aud have no suspicion ot ill success, trusting to 
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God to conduct us, and following those that are 
to be our leaders. Thus did these two exhort 
them, and endeavor to pacify the rage they 
were in. But Moses and Aaron fell on the 
ground, and besought God, not for their own de- 
fiverance, but that he would put a stop to what 
the people were unwarily doing, and would bring 
their minds to a quict temper, which were now 
disordered by their present passion. The cloud 
also did now appear, and stood over the taberna- 
cle, and declared to them the presence of God to 
be there. 


CHAP. XV. 


How Moses was displeased at this; and foretold 
that God was angry, and that they should con- 
tinue in the Wilderness for Forty Years, and 
not [during that time | either return into Egypt, 
or take Possession. of Canaan. 


§ 1. Moses came now boldly to the multitude, 
and informed them that God was moved at their 
abuse of him, and would inflict punishment upon 
thein, not indeed such as they deserved for their 
sins, but such as parents inflict on their chil- 
dren, in order to their correction: for, he said, 
that when he was in the tabernacle, and was be- 
wailing with tears that destruction which was 
coming upon them, God put him in mind what 
things he had done for them, and what benefits 
they had received from him, and yet how un- 
grateful they had been to him; that just now 
they had been induced, by the tinorousness of 
the spies, to think that their words were truer 
than his own promise to them; and that on this 
account, though he would not indeed destroy 
them all, nor utterly exterminate their nation, 
which he had honored more than any other 
part of mankind, yet he would not permit them 
to take possession of the land of Canaan, nor 
enjoy its happiness, but would make them wan- 
der in the wilderness, and live without any fixed 
habitation, and without a city, for forty years to- 
gether, as a punishment for this their transgres- 
sion: but that he hath promised to give that land 
to our children, and that he would make them 
the possessors of those good things, which, by 
your ungoverned passions, you have deprived 
yourselves of. 

2. When Moses had disconrsed thus to them, 
according to the direction of God, the multitude 

rieved, and were in aflliction, and entreated 
Moses to procure their reconciliation to God, 
and to permit them no longer to wander in the 
wilderness, but to bestow cities upon them. But 
he replied, that God would not admit of any 
such trial, for that God was not moved to this 
determination from any human levity, or anger, 
but that he had jadicially commanded them to 
that punishment. Now we are not to disbelieve 
that Moses, who was but a single person, pacified 
so many ten thousands when they were in anger, 
and converted them to a mildness of temper; for 
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God was with him, and prepared the way to his 
persuasions of the multitude; and as they had of- 
ten been disobedient, they were now sensible that 
such disobedience was disadvantageous to them 
and that they had still thereby fallen into calami- 
ties. 

3. But this man was admirable for his virtue. 
and powerful in making men give credit to what 
he delivered, not only Sari the time of his na- 
tural life, but even there is still no one of the He- 
brews, who does not act even now as if Moses 
were present, and ready to punish him, if he 
should do any.thing that is indecent; nay, there 
is no one but is obedient to what laws he ordain- 
ed, although they might be concealed in their 
transgressions. ‘There are also many other de- 
monstrations that his power was more than hu- 
man, for still some there have been, who have ~ 
conie from the parts beyond Euphrates, a jour- 
ney of four months, through many dangers, and 
great expenses, in honor of our temple: and 
yet, when they had offered their oblations, could 
not partake of their own sacrifices, because Mo- 
ses had forbidden it, by somewhat in the law that 
did not permit them, or somewhat that had be- 
fallen them, which our ancient customs made 
inconsistent therewith; some of these did not 
sacrifice at all, and others left their sacrifices in 
an imperfect condition; nay, many were not able 
even at first so much as to enter into the temple, 
bat went their ways in this state, as preferring a 
submissicn to the laws of Moses, before the ful- 
filling of their own inclinations, even when they 
had no fear upon them that any body could con- 
vict them, but only out of a reverence to their 
own conscience. Thus this legislation, which ap- 
peared to be divine, made this man to be esteem- 
ed as one superior to his own human nature. 
Nay, farther, a little before the beginning of this 
war, when Claudius was emperor of the Romans, 
and Ismael was our high priest, and when so 
great a famine was come upon us,* that one 
tenth [deal of wheat} was sold for four drachme; 
and when no less than seventy cori af flour were 
brought into the temple at the feast of unleaven- 
ed bread, (these cori are thirty-one Sicilian, but 
forty-one Athenian medimni,) not one of the 
priests was so hardy as to eat one crumb of it, 
even while so great a distress was on the land, 
and this out ot a dread of the law, and of that 
wrath which God retains against acts of wicked- 
ness, even when no one can accuse the actors. 
Whence we are not to wonder at what was then 
done, while to this very day the writings left by 
Moses have so great a force, that even those that 
hate us, do confess, that he who established this 
settlement was God, and that it was by the 
means of Moses, and of his virtue; but as to these 
matters, let every one take them as he thinks fit. 


* This great famine, in the days of Claudius, is again 
mentioned in Antiq. B. xx. chap. li. sect. 6; and Acts 
xi, 28. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS.—FROM THE REJECTION OF THAT 
GENERATION TO THE DEATH OF MOSES. 





CHAP. I. 


The Fight of the Hebrews with the Canaanites, 
without the Consent of Moses, and their Defeat. 


§ 1. Now this life of the Hebrews in the wil- 
derness was so disagreeable and troublesome to 
them, and they were so uneasy at it, that al- 
though God had forbidden them’ to meddle with 
the Canaanites, yet could they not be persuaded 
to he obedient to the words of Moses, and to be 
quiet; but supposing they should pe able to beat 


their enemies, even without his appre: they 
accused him, and suspected that he made it his 
business to keep them ina distressed condition, 
that they might always stand in need of his as- 
sistance. Accordingly, they resolved to fight 
with the Canaanites, and said, that God gave 
them his assistance, not out of regard to Moses's 
intercessions, but because he took care of their 
entire nation, on account of their forefathers, 
whose affairs he took under his own conduct; as 
also, that it was on account of their own virtue 
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that he had formerly procured them their liberty, 
and would he assisting to them, now they were 
willing to take pains for it. They also said, that 
they were of themselves of abilities sufficient for 
the conquest of their enemies, although Moses 
should have a mind to alienate God from them: 
that however it was for their advantage to be 
their own masters, and not so far to rejoice in 
their deliverance from the indignitics they endu- 
red under the Egyptians, as to bear the tyranny 
of Moses over them, and to suffer themselves to 
be deluded, and to live according to his pleasure, 
as though God did only foretell what concerns us 
out of his kindness to him, as if they were not 
all the posterity of Abraham, that God made 
him alone the author of all the knowledge we 
have, and we must still Jearn it from him: that 
it would be a piece of prudence to oppose his 
arrogant pretences, and to put their confidence 
in God, and to resolve to take possession of that 
land which he had promised them, and not to 
give ear to him, who, on this account, and-nnder 
the pretence of divine authority, forbade them 
sotodo. Considering therefore the distressed 
state they were in at present, and that in these 
desert places they were still to expect things 
would be worse with them, they resolved to fight 
with the Canaanites, as submitting only to God, 
their supreme commander, and not waiting for 
any assistance from their legislator. 

2. When therefore they had come to this reso- 
lution, as being best for them, they went among 
their enemies; but those enemies were not dis- 
mayed either at the attack itself, or at the great 
multitude that made it, and received them with 
great courage. Many of the Hebrews were slain; 
and the remainder of the army, upon the disor- 
der of their troops, were pursued, and fied, after 
a shameful manner to their camp. Whereupon 
this unexpected misfortune made them quite 
despond; and they hoped for nothing that was 
good, as gathering from it, that this aflliction 
came from the wrath of God, because they rashly 
went out to war without his approbation. 

3. But when Moses saw how deeply they were 
affected with this defeat, and being afraid lest 
the enemics should grow insolent upon this vic- 
tory, and should be desirous of gaining still 
greater glory, and should attack thein, resolved 
that it was proper to withdraw the army into the 
wilderness, to a farther distance from the Ca- 
naanites; so the multitude gave themsclves up 
again to his conduct; for they were sensible, that 
without his care for them, their affairs could not 
be ina good condition; and he caused the host 
to remove, and he went farther into the wilder- 
ness, as Intending there to Jet them rest, and not 
to permit them to fight the Canaanites before 
God should afford them a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. 


CHAP. II. 


The Sedition of Carah, and of the Multitude, 
against Moses, and against his Brother, con- 
cerning the Priesthoad. 


$1. THAT which is usually the case of great 
armies, and especially npon ill success, to be hard 
to be pleased, and governed with difficulty, did 
now befall the Jews; for they being in num- 
ber six hundred thousand, and by reason of their 
great multitude not readily subject to their go- 
vernots even in prosperity, they at this time 
were more than usually angry, both against one 
another, aud against their leader, because of the 
distress they were in, und the calamities they 
then endured. Such a sedition overtook them, 
as we have not the like example either among 
the Greeks or the barharians, by which they 
were in danger of being all destroyed; hut were 
notwithstanding saved * Moses, who would not 
remember that he had been almost stoned to 
death by them. Nor did God neglect to prevent 
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their ruin, but notwithstanding the indignities 
they had offered their legislator, and the laws, 
and their disobedience to the commandments 
which he had sent them by Moses, he delivered 
them from those terrible calamities, which, with- 
out his providential care, had been brought upon 
(hem hy thissedition. So I will first explain the 
cause whence this sedition arose, and then give 
an account of the sedition itself; as also of what 
settlements Moses made for their government, 
after it was over. 

2. Corah, a Hebrew of principal account, both 
by his family and by his wealth, one that was also 
able to speak well, and one that could easily per- 
suade the people by his speeches, saw that Mo- 
ses was in an exceeding great dignity, and was 
uneasy at it, and envied him on that aecount, 
(he was of the same tribe with Moses, and of kin 
to him,) was particularly grieved, because he 
thought he better deserved that honorable post 
on account of his great riches, and not inferior 
to him in his birth. So he raised a clamor 
against him among the Levites, who were of the 
same tribe, and especially among his kindred, 
saying, ‘* That it was a very sad thing that they 
should overlook Moses, while he hunted after 
and paved the way to glory for himself, and by 
ill arts should obtain it, under the pretence of 
God's command; while, contrary to the laws, he 
had given the priesthood to Aaron, not by the 
common suttrage of the multitude, but by his 
own vote, as bestowing dignities in a tyrannical 
way ou whom he pleased. He added, that this 
concealed way of imposing on them was harder 
to be borne, than if it had been done by an open 
force upon them, because he now did not only 
take away their power without their consent, but 
even while they were unapprized of his contri- 
vances against them; for whosoever is conscious 
to himself that he deserves any dignity, aims to 
get it by persuasion, and not by an arrogant me- 
thod of violence; but those that believe it impos- 
sible to obtain those honors justly, they make a 
show of goodness, and do not introduce force, but 
by cunning tricks grow wickedly powerful; that 
it was proper for the multitude to punish such 
men, even while they think themselves conceal- 
ed in their designs, and not sutter them to gain 
strength, till they have them for their open ene- 
mies. For what account, added he, is Moses 
able to give why he has bestowed the priesthood 
ou Aaron and his sons? for if God had determin- 
ed to bestow that honor on one of the tribe of 
Levi, I am more worthy of it than he is, I inyself 
being equal to Moses by my family, and superior 
to hin both ju riches and in age; but if God had 
determined to bestow it on the cllest tribe, that 
of Reubel might have it most justly; and then 
Dathan and Abiram, and (On, the son of }.Peleth, 
would have it, for these are the oldest men of that 
tribe, and potent on account of their great wealth 
also.” 

3. Now Corah, when he had said this, had a mind 
to appear to take care of the public welfare, but 
in reality he was endeavoring to procure to have 
that dignity transferred by the multitude to hiin- 
self. Thus did he, out of a malignant design, 
but with plausible words, discourse to those of 
his own tribe; and when these words did gra- 
dually spread to more of the people, and when 
the hearers still added to vite tended to the 
scandals that were cast upon Aaron, the whole 
urmy was full of them. Now of those that con- 
spired with Corah, there were two hundred and 
fifty, and thos: of the principal men also, who 
were eager to have the priesthood taken away 
from Moses's brother, nud to bring him into dis- 
grace: nay, the multitude themselves were pro- 
voked to be seditious, and attempted to stone 
Moses; and gathered themselves together after 
an indecent manner, with confusion and disorder. 
And sow they all were, in a tumultuous manner 
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raising a clamor before the tabernacle of God, | deprive God of the power of giving it to whom 


to prosecute the tyrant, and to relieve the mul- 
titude from their slavery under him, who, under 
color of the divine corimands, laid violent in- 
junctions upon them; for that, had it been God 
who chose one that was to perform the office of a 
priest, he would have raised a worthy person to 
that dignity, and would not have produced such 
a one as was inferior to many others, nor have 
given him that office; and in that case had he 
Judged it fit to bestow it on Aaron, he would 

ave permitted it to the multitude to bestow it, 
and not have left it to be bestowed by his own 
brother. 

4. Now, although Moses had a great while ago 
foreseen this calumny of Corab, and had seen 
that the people were irritated, yet was he not af- 

xhted at it; but being of good courage, because 
he had given them right advice about their affairs, 
and knowing that his brother had been made 
partaker of the aod at the command of 
God and not by his own favor to him, he came 
to the assembly; and, as for the multitude, he 
said nota word to them, but spake as loud to Co- 
rah as he could; and being very skilful in making 
speeches, and having this natural talent among 
others, that he could greatly move the multitude 
with his discourses, he said, ** O Corah, both thou, 
and all these with thee, (pointing to the two hun- 
dred and fifty men,) seem to be worthy of this 
honor; nor do I pretend but that this whole 
company may be worthy ot the like dignity; al- 
though they may not be so rich or so great as you 
are: nor have I taken and given this office to my 
brother, because he excelled others in riches, for 
thou exceedest us both in the greatness of thy 
wealth;* nor indeed because he was of an emi- 
nent family, for Goa, by giving us the same com- 
mon ancestor, has made our families equal; nay, 
nor was it out of brotherly affection, which ano- 
ther might yet have justly done; for certainly, 
unless I had ed this honor out of regard 
to God and to his laws, I had not passed by my- 
self, and given it to another, as being nearer of 
kin to myself than to my brother, and having a 
closer intimacy with myself than I have with 
him; for surely, it would not be a wise thing for 
me, to expose myself to the dangers of offending, 
and to bestow the happy employment on this ac- 
count upon another. But I am above such base 
practices: nor would God have overlooked this 
matter, and seem himself thus despised, nor 
would he have suffered you to be ignorant of 
what you were to do, in order to please him; but 
he hath himself chosen one that is to perforin 
that sacred office to him, and thereby peed us 
from that care. So that it was not a thing that 
I pretend to give, but only according to the de- 
termination ot God; I therefore propose it still 
to be contended for by such as he to put in 
for it, only desiring, that he who has been already 
preferred, and has already obtained it, may be 
allowed now also to offer himself for a candidate. 
He prefers your peace, and your living without 
sedition, to this honorable employment, although 
in truta it was with you approbation that he ob- 
tained it; tor though God were the donor, yet do 
we rot offend when we think fit to accept it with 
your good will; yet would it have been an in- 
stae of impiety not to have taken that honor- 
ao. employment when he offered it; nay, it had 
been exceeding unreasonable, when God had 
thought fitany one should have it for all time to 
come, and had made it secure and firm to him, 
to have refused it. 
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he pleases. Put an end theretore to your sedi- 
tion and disturbance on this account; and to-mor- 
row morning do every one of you that desire the 
o bring a censer from home, and come 
uither with incense and fire: and do thou, O Co- 
rah, leave the judgment to God, and await to see 
on which side he will give his determination 
upon this occasion; but do not thou make thy- 
self greater than God. Do thou also come, that 
this contest about this honorable employment 
may receive determination. And I suppose we 
may admit Aaron, without offence, to offer him- 
self to this scrutiny, since he is of the same 
lineage with thyself, and has done nothing in his 
priesthood that can be liable to exception. Come 
ye therefore together, and offer your incense in 

ublic before all the people; and when you offer 
it, he whose sacrifice God shall accept shall be 
ordained to tbe priesthood, and shall be clear of 
the present calumny on Aaron, as if I had grant- 
ed him that favor because he was my brother.” 


CHAP. III. 


How those that stirred up this Sedition were de- 
stroyed according to the Willof God; and how 
Aaron, Moses's Brother, both he and his Pos- 
terity, retained the Priesthood. 


§1. WHEN Moses had said this, the multitude 
left off the turbulent behavior they had indulged, 
and the suspicion they had of Moses, and com- 
mended what he had said, for those proposals 
were good, and so were esteemed of the people. 
At that time therefore they dissolved the assem- 
bly. But on the next day they came to the con- 
gregation, in order tobe present at the sacrifice, 
and at the determination that was to be made be- 
tween the candidates for the priesthood. Now 
this congregation proved a turbulent one, and 
the multitude were in great suspense in expecta- 
tion of what was to be done; se some of them 
would have heen pleased if Moses had been con- 
victed of evil practices, but the wiser sort desired 
that they might be delivered from the present 
disorder and disturbance: for they were afraid, 
that if this sedition went on, the good order of 
their settlement would rather be destroyed; but 
the whole body of the people do naturally delight 
in clamors against their governors, and by 
changing their opinions upon the harangues of 
every speaker, disturb the public tranquility. 
And now Moses sent messengers for Abiram and 
Dathan, and ordered them to come to the assem- 
bly, and wait there for the holy offices that were 
to be performed. But they answered the mes- 
sengei's that they would not obey his summons; 
nay, would not overlook Moses’s behavior, who 
was growing too great for them by evil practices. 
Now when Moses heard of this their answer, he 
desired the heads of the people to follow him 
and he went to the faction of Dathan, not think- 
ing it any frightful thing at all to go to these in- 
solent people; so they made no opposition, but 
went along with him. But Dathan and his asso- 
clates, when they understood that Moses and the 
principal of the people were coming to them, 
came out with their wives and children, and 
stood before their tents, and looked to see what 
Moses would do. They had also their servants 
about them to defend themselves, in case Moses 
should use force against then. 

2. But he came near, and lifted up his hands to 
heaven, and cried out with a loud voice, inorder 


However, he himself wilt | to be heard by the whole multitude; and said, 


judge again who it shal! be whom he would have | “O Lord of the creatures that are in the heaven, 


to oer sacrifices to him, and to have the direc- 


in the earth, and in the sea; for thou art the most 


tion of matters of religion; for it is absurd that | authentic witness to what I have done, that it 
Corah, who is ambitious of this honor, should | has all been done by thy appointment, and that 


* Reland here takes notice, that although our Bibles | both the Jews and Mahomunedans, as well as Josephus, 
gay little or nothing of these riches of Corah, yet that | are full of it. 
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it was thou that affordedst us assistance when | 


we attempted any thing, and showedst mercy on 
the Hebrews in all their distresses, do thou come 
now, and henr all that I say, for no action nor 
thought escapes thy knowledge; so that thou 
wilt not disdain to speak what is true, for my 
vindication, without any regard to the ungrateful 


imputations of these men. As for what was done | 
betore I was born, thou knowest best, as not | 


learning them by report, but seeing them, and 
being present with Meh when they were done; 
but tor what has been done of late, and which 
these men, although they know them well 
enough, unjustly pretend to suspect, ke thou my 
witness. When flived a private quiet lite, I left 
those good things, which by my own diligence, 
and by thy counsel, I enjoyed with Raguel my 
father-in-law, and gave myself up to this people, 
and underwent many miseries on their account. 
I also bore great labors at first, in order to ob- 
tain liberty for them, and now, in order to their 
preservation; and have always showed myself 
ready to assist them in every distress of theirs. 
Now, therefore, since 1 am suspected by those 
very men, whose being is owing to my labors, 
come thou, as it is reasonable to hope thou wilt: 
thov, I say, who showedst me that fire at mount 
Sinei, and madest me hear its voice, and to sce 
the several wonders which that place afforded 
me: thou, who commandedst me to go to Egypt, 
and declare thy will to this people: thou, who 
disturbedst the happy estate of the Egyptians, 
and gavest usthe opportunity of flying away from 
our slavery under them, and madest the do- 
minion of Pharaob inferior to my dominion: thou, 
who didst make the sea dry land for us, when we 
knew not whither to go, and didst overwhelm the 
Egyptians with those destructive waves which 
had been divided for us: thou, who didst be- 
stow upon ns the security of weapons when we 
were naked: thou who didst make the foun- 
tains that were corrupted to flow so as to be fit 
for drinking, and didst furnish us with water 
that came out of the rocks, when we were in 
the greatest want of it: thou, who didst pre- 
serve our lives with { uails,] whieh was food 
from the sea, when the fruits of the ground fail- 
ed us: thou, who didst send us such food from 
heaven, as had never been seen before: thou, 
who didst suggest to us the knowledge of thy 
laws, and appoint us a form of government: come 
thou, I say, O Lord of the AT world, and that 
as such a judge and a witness to me as cannot be 
bribed, and show how I have never admitted of 
any gift against justice from any of the Hebrews; 
and have never condemned a poor man that ought 
to have been acquitted, on account of one that was 
rich; and have never attempted to hurt this com- 
monwealth. I am now here present, and am sus- 
pected of a thing, the remotest from my inten- 
tions, as if I had given the priesthood to Aaron, 
not at thy command, but out of my own favor to 
him: do thou at this time demonstrate, that all 
things are adininistered by thy providence, and 
that nothing happens by chance, but is governed 
by thy will, “nh thereby attains its end: as also 
demonstrate, that thon takest care of those that 
. have done good to the Hebrews; demonstrate this, 
Isay, by the punishment of Abiram and Dathan, 
who condemn thee as an insensible being, and one 
‘overcome by niy contrivance. This wilt thou do 
by inflicting such an open punishment on these 
men, who so madly fly in the face of thy glory, 
as will take them ont of the world, not in an 
ordinary manner, but so that it may appear 
they do not die after the manner of othe men; 
Jet that ground which they tread upon, open 


* It nppears here, and from the Samaritan Pentn- 
teuch, and, in effect, from the Psalmist, ns also from 
the Apostolica! Constitutions, from Clement's first epis- 
Ue to the Corinthians, from Ignatius’s epistle to the 
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about them, and consume them with their fami- 
lies and goods. This will be a demonstration of 
thy power to all men; and this method of their 
sufferings will be an instruction of wisdom for those 
that entertain profane sertiments of thee. By 


| this means I shall be found a good servant, in the 


pe thou hast given by me. But if the ca- 
umnies they have raised against me be true, 
mayest thou preserve these men from every evil 
accident, and bring all that destruction on me 
which I have imprecated upon them. And when 
thou hast inflicted punishment on those that have 
endeavored to deal unjustly with this people, 
bestow upon them concord and peace. Save this 
multitude that follow thy commandments, ana 
preserve them free from harm, and let them not 
partake of the punishment of those that have 
sinned; for thou knowest thyself, it is not just, 
that for the wickedness of those men, the whole 
body of the Israelites should suffer punishment.” 

3. When Moses had said this, with tears in his 
eyes, the ground was moved on a sudden; and 
the agitation that set it in motion was like that 
which the wind produces in the wavesof the sea. 
The people were all affrighted, and the ground 
that was about their tents sunk down at the great 
noise with a terrible sound, and carried whatso- 
ever wasdear to the seditious into itself, who so 
entirely perished, that there was not the least 
appearance that any man had ever been seen 
there, the earth that bad opened itself about 
them, closing again, and becoming entire as it 
was before, insomuch that such as saw it after- 
ward did not perceive that any such accident had 
happened to it. Thus did these men perish, and 
become a demonstration of the power of God. 
And truly, any one would lament them, not onl 
on account of this calamity that befell them, 
which yet deserves our commiseration, but also 
because their kindred were pleased with their 
sufferings; for they forgot the relation they bare 
to them, and at the sight of this sad accident ap- 
pier of he ee given against them; and 

ecause they looked upon the people about Da- 
than as pestilent men, hed thought they perished 
as such, and did not grieve for them. 

4. And now Moses called for those that con- 
tended about the priesthood, that trial might be 
made who should be priest, and that he whose 
sacrifice God was most pleased with might’ be 
ordained to that function. There attended two 
hundred and fifty men, who indeed were ho- 
nored by the people, not only on account of the 
power of their ancestors, but also on account of 
their own, in which they excelled the others: 
Aaron also and Corah came forth, and they all 
olfered incense, in those censers of theirs ate’ 
they brought with them, before the tabernacle. 
Hereupon so great a fire shone out as no one 
ever saw in any that is made by the hand of man, 
neither in those eruptions out of the earth, that 
are caused by subterraneous burnings, nor in 
such fires as rise of their own accord in the 
woods, when the agitation is caused by the trees 
rubbing one against another, but this fire was 
very bright, and had a terrible fame, such as is 
kindled at the command of God; by whose erup- 
tion on them, all the com any, and Corah him- 
self, were destroycd,* and this so entirely, that 
their very bodies left no remains behind them. 
Aaron alone was preserved, and not at all hurt by 
the fire, because it was God that sent the fire to 
burn those only who onght to be burned. Here- 
upon Moses, Site these nen were destroyed, was 
desirous that the memory of thisjudgment might 
be delivered down to posterity, and that future 
ages might be acquainted with it; and sohe com 


Magnesians, and from Eusebius, that Corah was not 
swallowed np with the Keubeniles, but burned with the 
Levites of his own tribe. See Essay on the Old Tes- 
tament, p. 64, 65. 
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manded Eleazar, the son of Aaron, to put their 
ceasers near the brazen altar, that they might 
be a memorial to posterity of what these men 
suffered, for supposing that the power of God 
might be eluded. And thus Aaron was now no 
longer esteemed to have the priesthood by the 
favor of Moses, but by the public judgment of 
God: and thus he and his children peaceably en- 
joyed the honor afterwards. 


CITA Ra 


What happened to the Hebrews during Thirty 
eight Yearsinthe Wilderness. 


$1. HOWEVER, this sedition was so far from 
ceasing upon this destruction, that it grew much 
stronger, and became more intolerable. And 
the occasion of its growing worse was of that 
nature, as made it likely the calamity would ne- 
ver cease, but last for a long time: tor the men 
believing already that nothing is done without 
the providence of God, would have it that these 
things came thus to pass not without God's fa- 
vor to Moses; they therefore laid the blame 
upon him, that God was so angry, and that this 
happened not so much because of the wicked- 


ness of those that were punished, as because Mo- 


ses procured their punishment; and that these 
men had been destroyed without any sin of theirs, 
only because they were zealous about the divine 
worship; as also that he who had been the cause 
of this diminution of the people, by destroying so 
many men, and those the most excellent of them 
all, besides his escaping any punishment himself. 
had now given the priesthood to his brother so 
firmly, that nobody could any longer dispute it 
with him; forno one else, to be sure, could now put 
in for it, since he must have seen those that first 
did so to have miserably perished. Nay, besides 
this. the kindred of those that were destroyed 
made zreat entreaties to the multitude to abate 
the arrogance of Moses, because it would be sa- 
fest for them so to do. 

2. Now Moses, upon his hearing for a good 
while that the people were tumultuous, was afraid 
that they Sail attempt some other innovation, 
and that some great and sad calamity would be 
the consequence; he called the multitude to a 
congregation, and patiently heard what apology 
they made for themselves, without opposing them, 
and this lest he should embitter the multitude: 
he only desired the heads of the tribes to bring 
their rods,* with the names of their tribes in- 
scribed upon them; and that he should receive 
the priesthood, in whose rod God should give a 
sign. This was agreed to. So the rest brought 
their rods, as did Aaron alsc, who had written 
the tribe of Levi on his rod. These rods Moses 
laid up in the tabernacle of God. On the next 
day he brought out the rode, which were known 
from one another by those who brought them, 
they having distinctly noted them, as had the 
multitude also; and as to the rest, in the same 
form Moses received them, in that they saw them 
still, but they also saw buds and branches grown 
out of Aaron’s rod, with ripe fruits upon them; 
they were almonds, the ca having been cut out 
of that tree. The people were so amazed at 
this strange sight, that though Moses and Aaron 
were before under some degree of hatred, they 
now laid that hatred aside, and begaa to admire 
the judgment of God concerning them; so that 
hereafter they applauded what God had decreed, 
ssid permitted Aaron to enjoy the priesthood 
peaceably. And thus God ordained him priest 
three several times, and he retained that honor 
without farther disturbance. And hereby this 
sedition of the Hebrews, which had been a great 


* Concerning these twelve rods of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, see St. Clement's account, much larger than 
that in our Bibles, 1 Epist. sect. 45, as is Josephus’s pre- 
cent account in some measure larger also. 
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one, and had lasted a great while, was at last 
composed. 

3. And now Moses, because the tribe of Levi 
was made free from war and warlike expeditions, 
and was set apart for the divine worship, lest 
tbey should want, and seek after the necessaries 
of life, and sc neglect the temple, commanded 
the Hebrews, according to the will of God, that 
when they should gain the possession of the land 
of Canaan, they should assign forty-eight good 
and fair cities to the Levites; and permit them 
to enjoy their suburbs, as far as the liane of two 
thousand cubits would extend from the walls of 
the city. And besides this, he appointed that the 
people should pay the tthe of Uiit annual fruits 
of the earth, both to the Levites, and to the 

riests. And this is what that tribe receives of 
the multitude: but I think it necessary to set 
down what is paid by all, particularly to the 
priests. 

4. Accordingly, he commanded the Levites to 
yield up to the priests thirteen of their forty-eight 
cities, and to set apart for them the tenth part of 
the tithes which they every year receive of the 
people; as also, that it was but just to offer to 
God the first-fruits of the entire product of the 
ground, and that they should offer the first-born 
of those four-footed beasts that are appointed for 
sacrifices, if it be a male, to the priests, to be 
slain, that they and their entire families may eat 
them in the holy city; but that the owners of 
those first-born which are not appointed for 
sacrifices in the laws of our country, should bring 
a shekel and a half in their stead; but for the 
first-born of a man, five shekels: that they should 
also have the first-fruits out of the shearing of 
the sheep; and that when any baked bread corn, 
and made loaves of it, they should give somewhat 
of what they had baked to them. Moreover 
when they have made a sacred vow, I mean 
those that are called ‘Nazarites,’ that suffer 
their hair to grow long, and use no wine, when 
they consecrate their hair,} and offer it for a 
sacrifice, they are to allot that hair to the priests, 
[to be thrown iato the fire.] Such also as dedi- 
cate themselves to God, as a corban, which de- 
notes what the Greeks call a ‘gift? when they 
are desirous of being freed. from that ministra- 
tion, are to lay down money for the priests; thirty 
shekels, if itbea woman, and fifty if it be a man; 
but if any be too poor to pay the appointed sum, 
it shall be lawful for the priests to Heraeus that 
sum as they think t. And if any slay beasts at 
home for a private festival, but not for a religious 
one, they are obliged to bring the maw and the 
cheek, [or breast, | and the right shoulder of the 
sacrifice, to the priests. With these Moses con- 
trived that the priests should be plenufully main- 
tained, besides what they had out of those offer- 
ings for sins which the people gave them, as I 
have set it down in the foregoing book. He also 
ordered, that out of every thing allotted for the 
priests, their servants, Ae sons,| their daugh- 
ters, and their wives, should partake, as well as 
theinselves, excepting what came to them out of 
the sacrifices that were oflered for sins: for of 
those none but the males of the families of the 
priests might eat, and this in the temple also, ana 
that the same day they were offered. 

5. When Moses had made these constitutions, 
after the sedition was over, he removed, together 
with the whole army, and came to the borders of 
Idumea. He then sent ambassadors to the king 
of the Idumeans, and desired him to give him a 
PRL through his country, and agreed to send 

im what hostages he should desire, to secure 


hím from any injurv. He desired him also, that 


į Grotius, on Numb. vi. 18. takes notice, that the 
Greeks also, as well ns the Jews, sometimes consecrated 
the hair of their heads to the gads. 


S4 
ne would allow his army liberty to buy provi- 
sions; and, if he insisted upon it, he would pay 
down a price for the very water they should 
drink, But the king was not pleased with this 
embassage from Moses: nor id ihe allow a pas- 
sage for the nrmy, but brought his people armed 
to mect Moses, and to hinder them, in case they 
should endeavor to force their passage. Upon 
which Moses consulted God by the oracle, who 
would not have him begin the war first; und so 
he withdrew his forces, and travelled round about 
through the wilderness. 

6. Then it was that Miriam, the sister of Mo- 
ses, came to her end, having completed her 
fortieth year since she left Egypt,* on the first 
day of the lunar month Xanthicus.t They then 
made a public funeral for her, at a great expense. 
She was buricd upon a certain mountain, which 
they call *Sin;’ and when they had mourned for 
her thirty days, Moses purified the people after 
this manner: he brought a heifer, that had never 
been used to the plough, or to husbandry: that 
was complete in all its parts; and entirely of a 
red color, at a little distance from the camp, 
into a place perfectly clean. This heifer was 
slain by the high priest, and her blood sprinkled 
with his finger, seven times before the taberna- 
cle of God; after this, the entire heifer was burat 
in that state, together with its skin and entrails, 
and they threw cedar wood, and hyssop, and 
scarlet wool, into. the midst of the fire; then a 
clean man gathered all her ashes together, and 
laid them in a place perfectly clean. When 
therefore any persons were defiled by a dead 
body, they put a little of these ashes into spring 
water, with hyssop, and dipping part of these 
ashes in it, they sprinkled them with it, both on 
the third day, and on the seventh, and after that 
they were clean. This he enjoined them to do 
also when the tribes should come into their own 
land. 

7. Now when this purification, which their 
Jeader made upon the mourning for his sister, as 
it has been now described, was over, he caused 
the army to remove, and to march through the 
wilderness, and through Arabia. And when he 
came to a place which the Arabians esteem their 
metropolis, which was formerly called ‘Aree,’ 
but has now the name of ‘Petra,’ at this place 
which was encompassed with high mountains, 
Aaron went up one of them, in the sight of the 
whole army, Moses having before told him that 
he was to die, for this place was over against 
them. He put off his pontifical garments, and 
delivered them to Eleazar his son, to whom the 
high priesthood helonged, because he was the 
dider rother, and died while the multitude look- 
ed upon him. He died in the same year wherein 
he lost his sister, having lived in all a hundred 
and twenty and three years. He died on the first 
day of that lunar month which is called by the 
Athenians ‘ Hecatombæon,' by the Macedonians 
‘Lous,’ but by the Hebrews * Abba.’ 


CHAT AY: 


How Moses conquered Sihonand Og, kings of 
the Amorites, and destroyed their whole Army, 
and thea divided their Land by Lot to two 
Tribes and ahalf of the Hebrews. 


$1. TuE people mourned for Aaron thirty 
days; and when this mourning was over, Moses 
removed the army from that place, and came to 
the river Arnon, which, issuing out of the moun- 
tains of Arabia, and running through all that 
wilderness, fell into the lake Asphnltitis, and be- 


* Josephus here nges this phrnse, when the fortieth 
year was completed, for when it was begun; as does St. 
Luke, when the day of Pentecost was completed, Acts 


ual 
t Whether Mirlam died, as Josephus’s Greek coptes 
imply, on the first day of the month, may be doubted; 
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came the limit between the land of the Moabites 
and the land of the Amorites. This land is fruit- 
ful, and sufficient to maintain a great number of 
men with the good things it produces. Moses, 
therefore, sent messengers to Sihon, the king of 
this country, desiring that he would grant his 
army a passage, upou what security he should 
please to require; he promised that he should be 
noway injured, neither as to that country which 
Sihon governed, nor as to its inhabitants; and 
that he would buy his provisions at such a price 
as should be to their advantage, even though he 
should desire to sell them their very water. But 
Sthon refused his offer, and put his army into 
battle array, and was preparing every thing in 
order to hinder their passing over Arnon. 

2. When Moses saw that the Amorite king 
was disposed to enter upon hostilities with them, 
he thought he ought not to bear that insult; and 
determining to win the Hebrews froin their ir- 
dolent temper, and prevent the disorders which 
arose thence, which had been the occasion of 
their former sedition; (nor indeed were they now 
thoroughly easy in their minds;) he inquired of 
God whether he would give him leave to fight? 
which, when he had done, and God also promised 
him the victory, he was himself very coura- 
geous, and ready to prora to fighting. Accord- 
pan he encouraged the soldiers, and he desired 
of them that they would take the pleasure of 
fighting, now God gave them leave so to do. 
They then, upon the receipt of this commission, 
which they so much longed for, put on their 
whole armor, and set about the work, without 
delay. But the Amorite king was not now like 
to himself when the Hebrews were ready to at- 
tack him, but both he himself was affrighted at 
the Hebrews, and his army, which before had 
showed themselves to be of good courage, were 
then found to be timorous; so that they could 
not sustain the first onset, nor bear up against 
the Hebrews, but fled away, as thine this 
would afford them a more likely way for their 
escape than fighting; for they depended upon 
their cities, which were strong, from which yet 
they reaped no advantage when they were forced 
to fly to them; for as soon as the fle saw 
them giving ground, they immediately pursued 
them close; and when they had broken their 
ranks they greatly terrified them, and some of 
them broke off from the rest, and ran away to 
the cities. Now the Hebrews pursued them 
briskly, and obstinately persevered in the la- 
bors they had already undergone; and being 
very skilful in slinging, and ten dexterous in 
throwing of darts, or any thing else of that kind, 
and also having on nothing but light armor, 
which made them quick in the pursuit, they 
overtook their enemies; and for those that were 
most remote, and could not be overtaken, they 
reached them by their slings and their bows, so 
that many were slain; and those that escaped 
the fikugltter were sorely wounded, aad these 
were more distressed with thirst than with any 
of those that fought against them; for it was the 
summer season, and when the greatest number 
of them were brought down to the river, out of 
a desire to drink: as also, when others fled away 
by troops, the Hebrews came round them, and 
shot at them; so that, what with darts and what 
with arrows, they made a slaughter of them all. 
Sihon also their king wns slain. So the Hebrews 
spoiled the dead bodies, nnd took their prey. 

he land also which they took was full of abun- 
dance of fruits, and the army went all over it 
without fear, and fed their cattle upon it, and 


because the latin copies say it was on the tenth. and 80 
say the Jewish calendars also as Dr. Bernard assures us. 
Jt is said her sepulchre is still extant near Petra, the old 
capital city of Arabia Petrea, at this day; as also that 
of Aaron, not far off. 
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they took the enemies eons for they could | had from his ancestors a friendship and league 


noway puta stop to them, since all the tighting 


men were destroyed. Such was the destruction | ites were 
which overtook the Amorites, who were neither | count of 


with the Midianites, saw how great the Israel- 
crown, he was much affrighted, on ac- 
his own and his kingdom’s danger; for 


sagacious in council, nor courageous in action. | he was not acquainted with this,* that the He- 


Hereupon the Hebrews took possession of their 
land, which is a country situate between three 
rivers, and naturally resembling an island, the 
river Arnon being its southern limit: the river 
Jabbok determining its northern side, which 
running into Jordan, loses its own name, and 
takes the other; while Jordan itself runs along 
by it, on its western coast. 

3. When matters were come to this state, Og, 
the king of Gilead and Ganlanitis, fell upon the 
Israelites. He brought an army with him, and 
came in haste to the assistance of his friend Si- 
hon. But though he found him already slain, 
-et did he resolve still to come and fight the He- 

rews, supposing he should be too hard for them, 
and being desirous to try their valor; but fail- 
ing of his hope, he was both himself slain in the 
battle, and all his army was destroyed. So 
Moses passed over the river Jabbok, and over- 
ran the kingdom of Og. He overthrew their 
cities, andslew all their inhabitants, who yet ex- 
ceeded in riches all the men in that part of the 
continent, on account of the goodness of the soil, 
and the great quantity of theirwealth. Now Og 
had very few equals, either in the largeness of 
his body, or handsomeness of his appearance. 
He was also a man of great activity in the nse 
of his hands, so that his actions were not une- 
qual to the vast largeness and handsome appear- 
ance of his body. And men could easily guess 
at his strength and magnitude, when they took 
his bed at Rabbath, the royal city of the Ammon- 
ites; its structure was of iron, tts breadth four 
cubits, and its length a cubit more than double 
thereto. However, his fall did not only improve 
the circumstances of the Hebrews for the pre- 
sent, but by his death he was the occasion of 
further good success to them; for they presently 
took those sixty cities, which were encompassed 
with excellent walls, and had been subject to 
him, and all got, both in general and in particular, 
a great prey. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Balaam the Prophet, and what kind 
of aman he was. 


41, Now Moses, when he had brought his 
army to Jordan, pitched his camp in the great 

lain over against Jericho. This city has a very 

appy situation, and very fit for producing palm- 
trees and balsam. And now the Israelites began 
to be very proud of themselves, and were very 
eager for fighting. Moses then, after he had ot- 
fered for a few days sacrifices of thanksgiving 
to God, and feasted the people, sent a party of 
armed men to lay waste the country of the Mi- 
dianites. and to take their cities. Now the oc- 
casion which he took for making war upon thein 


was as follows: i 
2. When Balak, tle king of the Moabites, who 


* What Josephus here remarks is well worth our re- 
mark in this place also, viz. thatthe Israelites were ne- 
ver to meddle with the Moabites, or Ammonites, or any 
other people but those belonging to the land of Canaan, 
and the countries of Sihon and Og beyond Jordan, as 
far as the desert and Euphrates: and that, therefore, no 
other people had reason to tear the conquests of the Is- 
raelites; but that those countries, given them by God, 
were their proper and peculiar portion among the na- 
tions; and that all who endeavored to dispossess them 
mightever be justly destroyed hy them. 

t Note, that Josephus never supposes Balaam to be an 
idolater, nor to seek idolatraus enchantments, or to pro- 
phesy falsely, but to be no other than an ill-disposed 
prophet of the true God; and intimates that God’s an- 
swer the second time, permitting him to go wns ironi- 
cal, and on design that he should be deceived (which 


brews would not meddle with any other country, 
but were to be contented with the possession of 
the land of Canaan, God having forbidden them 
to go any farther. So he, with more haste than 
wisdom, resolved to make an attempt upon them 
by words; but he did not judge it prudent to 
fight against them, after they had such prosper- 
ous successes, and even became out of ill suc- 
cesses more happy than before, but he thought 
to hinder them, if Me could, from growing great- 
er, and so he resolved to send ambassadors to 
the Midianites about them. Now these Midianites 
knowing there was one Balaam, who lived by 
Euphrates, and was the greatest of the prophets 
at that time, and one that was in friendship with 
them, sent some of their honorable princes 
along with the ambassadors of Balak, to entreat 
the prophet to come to them, that he might im- 

recate curses to the destruction of the Israel- 
ites. So Balaam received the anibassadors. and 
treated them very kindly, and when he had sup- 
ped, he inquired what was God’s will, and what 
this matter was for which the Midianites entreat- 
ed him to come to them? But when God op- 
posed his going, he came to the ambassadors and 
told them, that he was himself very willing and 
desirous to comply with their request, but in- 
formed them that God was opposite to his inten- 
tions, even that God who had raised him to 
great reputation on account of the truth of his 
predictions, for that this army which they en- 
treated him to come to curse, was iu the favor of 
God; on which account he advised them to go 
home again, and not to persist in their enmity 
against the Israelites: and when he had given 
them that answer, he dismissed the ambassa- 
dors. 

3. Now the Midianites, at the earnest request 
and fervent entreaties of Balak, sent other am- 
bassadors to Balaam, who desiring to gratify the 
men, inquired again of God; but he was dis- 
pleased at this [second ]trial,t and bid him by no 
means to contradict the ambassadors. Now Ba- 
laam did not imagine that God gave him this in- 
junction in order to deceive him, so he went 
along with the ambassadors; but when the di- 
vine angel met him in the way, when he was in 
a narrow passage, and hedged in with a wall on 
both sides the ass on which Balaam rode, under- 
stood that it was a divine spirit that met him, 
and thrust Balaam to one of the walls, without 
regard to the stripes which Balaam, when he 
was hurt by the wall, gave her; but when the 
ass, upon the angel’s contiuning to distress 
her, and upon the stripes which were given her, 
fell down, by the will of God, she made use of 
the voice of a man, and complained of Balaam, 
as acting unjustly to her; that whereas he had 
no fault to find with her in her former service to 
him, he now inflicted stripes upon her, as not un- 


erimes, Josephus never scruples to admit, as ever ês- 
teeming such wicked men justly and providentially de- 
ceived.) But perhaps, we had better keep here close to 
the text, Which says, Numb. xxii. 20, 21, that Gad only 
permitted Balaam to go along with the ambassadors, in 
case they cameand called him, or positively insisted on 
his going along with them, on any terms: whereas Ba- 
laam seems, ontof impatience,to bave risen up inthe 
morning, and saddled hisass, and rather to have callea 
them, than staid for their calling him: so zenlous does 
he seem to have heen for his reward of divination; his 
wages of unrighteousness; Numb. xxii. 7, 17, 18,37; 2 
Pet. ii. 15; Jude 5, 11; which reward or wages the truly 
religions prophets of God never required nor accepted, 
as our Josephus justly takes notice in the cnses of Sam- 
uel, Antiq. b. v. ch. iv. sect. 1, and Daniel, Antiq. b.x. 
ch. xi. sect. 3. See also Gen. xiv, 22, 23; 2 Kings v. 15, 


eort of deception, by way of punishment for former | 16,26, 27, and Acts viii, 18—24. 
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derstanding that she was hindered from serving 
himn in what he was now going about, by the 
providence of God. And when he was disturb- 
ed by reason of the voice of the ass, which was 
that of a man, the angel plainly appeared to 
him, and blamed him for the stripes he had giv- 
en hbis ass, and informed him that the brute 
creature was not in fault, and that he was him- 
sclf come to obstruct his journey, as being con- 
trary to the will of God. Upon which Balaam 
was afraid, and was preparing to return back 
again, yet did God excite him to go on his in- 
tended way; but added this injunction, that he 
should declare nothing but what he himself 
should suggest to his mind. 

4. When God had given him this charge, he 
came to Balak; and when the king had enter- 
tained him in a magnificent manner, he desired 
him to go to one of the mountains to take a view 
of the state of the camp of the Hebrews. Ba- 
lak himself also came to the mountain, and 
brought the prophet along with him, with a roy- 
al attendance. This mountain lay over their 
heads, and was distant sixty furlongs from the 
camp. Now when he saw them, he desired the 
king to build hin seven altars, and to bring him 
as many bulls and rams; to which desire the 
king did presently conform. He then slew the 
sacrifices, and offered them as burnt-offerings, 
that he might observe some signal of the flight 
of the Hebrews. Then said he, ‘ Happy is this 
people on whom God bestows the possession of 
innumerable good things, and grants them his 
own providence to be their assistant and their 
guide; so that there is not any nation among 
mankind but you will be esteemed superior to 
them in virtue, and in the earnest prosecution of 
the best rules of life, and of such ag are pure 
from wickedness, and will leave those excellent 
rules to your children, and this out of the regard 
that chal bears to you, and the provision of such 
things for you as may render you happier than 
any other people under the sun. You shall re- 
tain that land to which he hath sent you; and it 
shall ever be under the command of your chil- 
dren; and both all the earth, as well as the seas, 
shall be filled with your glory: and you shall be 
sufficiently numerous to supply the world in 
general, and every region of it in particular, 
with inhabitants out of your stock. However, 
O blessed ariny! wonder that you are become so 
many from one father! And truly, the land of 
Canaan can now hold you, as being yet compara- 
tively few: but know ye that the shale world is 

roposed to be your place of habitation forever. 
The multitude of your posterity also shall live 
as well in the islands as on the continent, and 
that more in number than are the stars of hea- 
ven. And when you are become so many, God 
will not relinquish the care of you; but will af- 
ford you an abundance of all good things in time 
of peace, with victory and dominion in time of 
war, May the children of your enemies have 
an inclination to fight against you; and ma 
they beso hardy as to come to aims, and to assault 
you in battle, br they will not return with victo- 
ry, nor will their return be agreeable to their 
children and wives. To so great a degree of 
valor will you be raised by the providence of 
God, who is able to diminish the affluence 
of some, and to supply the wants of othcrs.” 

5. Thus did Belts speak hy inspiration, as 
not being in his own power, but moved to say 
what he did by the divine Spirit. But when Ba- 


* Whether Josephus had in his copy but two at- 
tempts of Balaam in all to curse Israel, or whether, by 
this his twice offering sacrifice, he meant twice beside 
that firat tinie already mentioned, whieh yet is not ve- 
ry probable, cannot now be certainly determined. In 
the meantime all other eopies have three such attempts 
of Balaam to curse them in the present history. 
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lak was displeased, and said he had broken the 
contract he had made, whereby he was tu come 
as he and his confederates had invited him, by 
the promise of great presents; for whereas he 
came to curse their enemies, he had made an 
encomium upon them, and had declared that 
they were the happiest of men. To which Ba- 
laam replied, “O Balak, if thou rightly consi- 
derest this whole matter, canst thou suppose 
that it is in our power to be silent, or to say any 
thing when the spirit of God seizes upon us? 
for he puts such words as he pleases into our 
mouths, and such discourses as we are not our- 
selves conscious of. I well remember by what 
entreaties both you and the Midianites so joyfuc- 
ly brought me hither, and on that account 1 took 
this journey. It was my prayer that I might 
not put any affront upon you, as to what you de- 
sired of me; but God is more powerful than the 
purposes I had made to serve you; for those that 
take upon them to foretell the affairs of man- 
kind, as from their own abilities, are entirely un- 
able to do it, or to forbear to utter what God 
suggests to them, or to offer violence to his will; 
fur when he prevents us, and enters into us, 
nothing that we ny is our own. I then did not 
intend to praise this army, nor to go over the 
several good things which God intended to 
do to their race, but since he was so favorable to 
them, and so ready to bestow upon them a hap- 
py life, and eternal glory, he “eee the 
declaration of those things to me. But now, be- 
cause it is my desire to oblige thee thyself as 
well as the Midianites, whose entreaties ìt ìs not 
decent for me to reject, go to, let us again rear 
other altars, and offer the like sacrifices that we 
did before; that I may see whether I can per- 
suade God to permit me to bind these men with 
curses.” Which, when Balak had agreed to, 
God would not, even upon second sacrifices,* 
consent to his cursing the Israelites. Then fell 
Balaam upon his face, and foretold what calami- 
ties would befall the several kings of the na- 
tions, and the most eminent cities, some of which 
of old were not so much as inhabited; which 
events have come to pass among the several 
people concerned, both in the foregoing ages, 
and in this, till my own memory, both by sea and 
by land. From which completion of all these 
predictions that he made, one may easily guess 
that the rest will have their completion in time 
to come. 

6. But Balak being very angry that the Israel- 
ites were not cursed, sent away Balaam, without 
thinking him worthy of any honor. Whereup- 
on, when he was just upon his journey, in order 
to pass the Euphrates he sent for Balak, and 
for the prinees of the Midianites, and spake thus 
to them: “O Balak,t and you Midianites that are 
here present, (for E am obliged, even without the 
will of God, to gratify you,) it is true no entire 
destruction can seize upon the nation of the He- 
brews, neither hy war, nor by plague, nor by 
scarcity of the fruits of the earth, nor can any 
other unexpected accident be their entire ruin, 
for the providence of God is concerned to pre- 
serve them from such a misfortune, nor will it 
permit nny such calamity to come upon them 
whereby they may all perish: but some small 
misfortunes, and those be a short time, whereb 
they may appear to be brought low, may still 
befall them; but after that they will flourish 
again, to the terror of those that brought those 
mischiefs upon them. So that if you have a 


t Such a large and distinct account of this perver- 
sion of the Israclites by the Midianite women, of which 
our Other eopics give us but short intimations, Numb. 
xxxi. 16; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jud. ver. II. Apoc. ii. 14, is pre- 
served, as Reland informa us, in the Samaritan chroni- 
cle, in Philo, and In other writings of the Jews, as 
well as here by Josephus 
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mnd to gain a victory over them for a short 
space of time, you will obtain it by following my 
directions: do you therefore set out the hand- 
somest of such of your daughters as are most emi- 
nent for beauty, and proper to force and conquer 
the modesty of those that behold them, and these 
decked and trimmed to the highest degree you 
are able: then do you send them to be near the 
Israelites’ camp; and give them in charge, that 
when the young men of the Hebrews desire their 
company, they allow it them; and when they see 
that they are enamored of them, let them take 
their leave; and if they entreat them to stay, let 
them not give their consent till they have per- 
suaded them to leave off their obedience to their 
own laws, and the worship of that God who es- 
tablished them, and io worship the gods of the 
Midianites and the Moabites; for by this means 
God willbe angry at them.’’* Accordingly, when 
Balaam had suggested this counsel to them, he 
went his way. i 

7. So when the Midianites had sent their daugh- 
ters, as Balaam had exhorted them, the Hebrew 
young men were allured by their beauty, and 
came to discourse with them, and besought them 
not to grudge them the enjoyment of their beauty, 
nor to deny them their conversation. These 
daughters of the Midianites received their words 
gladly, and consented to it, and staid with them, 
but when they had brought them to be enamored 
of them, and their inclinations to them were 
grown to ripeness, they began to think of de- 
parting from them; then it was that these men 
became greatly disconsolate at the women’s de- 

arture, and Ve were urgent with them not to 
eave them, but begged they would continue 
there, and become their wives; and they pro- 
mised them they should be owned as mistresses 
of all they had. This they said with an oath; and 
called God for the arbitrator of what they pro- 
mised; and this with tears in their eyes, and all 
other marks of concern as might show how mise- 
rable they thought themselves without them, 
and so might move their compassion for them. 
So the women, as soon as they perceived they 
had made them their slaves, and had caught 
them with their conversation, began to speak 
thus to them: 

8. “O you illustrious young men! we have 
houses of our own at home, and great plenty of 
good things there, together with the natural af- 
fectionate love of our parents and friends; nor is 
it out of our want of any such things that we 
come to discourse with you, nor did we admit of 
your invitation with design to prostitute the 
beauty of our body for gain, but taking you for 
brave and worthy men, we agreed to your re- 
quest, that we may treat you with such honors 
as hospitality required; and now, seeing you say 
that you have a great affection for us, and are 
troubled when you think we are departing, we 
are not averse to your entreaties; and if we may 
receive such assurance of your good-will as we 
think can be alone sufficient, we will be glad to 
lead our lives with you as your wives, but we 
are afraid that you will in time be weary of our 
company, and will then abuse us, and send us 
back to our parents, after an ignominious man- 
ner;” and they desired that they would excuse 
them in their guarding against that danger. But 
the young men pro-essed they would give them 


* This grand maxim, that God’s people of Israel could 
never be hurt, nor destroyed, but by drawing them tosin 
against God, appears to be true, by the entire history of 
that people, both in the Bible and in Josephus; and is 
offen taken notice of in them both, See in particular a 
most remarkable Ammonite testimony to this purpose, 
Judith v. 5—21. 

J What Josephus here puts into the mouths ofthese Mi- 
dianite women, who came to entice tlie Israelites to 
lewdnessand idolatry, viz. that their worship of the God 
of Israel, in opposition to their idol gods, implied their 
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any assurance they should desire; nor did they 
at all contradict what they requested, so great 
was the passion they had for them. “If then, 
(said they) this be your resolution, since you 
make use of such customs and conduct of life as 
are entirely different from all other men,t inso- 
much that your kinds of food are peculiar to 
yourselves, and your kinds of drink not common 
to others, it will be absolutely necessary, if you 
would have us for your wives, that you do withal 
worship our gods: nor can there be any other 
demonstration of the kindness which you say 
you already have, and promise to have hereafter 
to us, than this, that you worship the same gods 
that we do; for has any one reason to complain, 
that now you are come into this country, you 
should worship the Popa gods of the same coun- 
try? especially while our gods are common to all 
men, and yours such as belong to nobody else 
but yourselves.” So they said they must either 
come into such methods of divine worship as all 
others came into, or else they must look out for 
another world, wherein they may live by them- 
selves, according to their own laws. 

9. Now the young men were induced by the 
fondness they had for these women, to think they 
spake very well, so they gave themselves up to 
what they persuaded them, and transgressed 
their own laws, and supposed there were many 
gods; and resolving that they would sacrifice to 
them according to the laws of that country which 
ordained them, they both were delighted with 
their strange food, and went on to do every thing 
that the women would have them do, though in 
contradiction to their own laws; so far indeed, 
that this transgression was already gone through 
the whole army of the young men, and they fell 
into a sedition that was much worse than the for- 
mer, and into danger of the entire abolition ot 
their own institutions; for when once the youth 
had tasted of these strange customs, they went 
with insatiable inclinations into them; and even 
where some of the principal men were illustrious 
on account of the virtues of their fathers, they 
also were corrupted with the rest. 

10. Even Zimri, the head of the tribe of Si- 
meon, companied with Cozbi, a Midianitish wo- 
man, who was the daughter of Sur, a man ot 
authority in that country: and being desired b 
his wife to disregard the law of Moses, and to fol- 
low those she was used to, he complied with her, 
and this both by sacrificing after a manner differ- 
ent from his own, and hy taking a stranger to 
wife. When things were thus, Moses was afraid 
that matters should grow worse, and called the 
people to a congregation, but then accused no- 
body by name, as unwilling to drive those into 
despair, who, by lying concealed might come to 
repentance; but he said, ‘* That they did not do 
what was either worthy of themselves, or of 
their fathers, by preferring pleasure to God, and 
to the living according to his will: that it was fit 
they should change their courses, while their af- 
fairs were still in a good state; and think that to 
be true fortitude which offers not violence to their 
laws, but that which resists their lusts. And be- 
sides that, he said, it was not a reasonable thing, 
when they had lived soberly in the wilderness, 
to act madly now they were in prosperity; and 
that they ought not to lose, now they have abun 
dance, what they had gained when they had lit 


living aceording to the holy laws which the true God had 
given them by Moses, in opposition to those impure laws 
which were observed under their false gods well deserves 
our consideration, and gives us a substantial reason for 
the great concern that was ever showed, under the law 
of Moses, to preserve the Israelites from idolatry, and in 
the worship of the true God; it being ot no less conse- 
quence than, whether God’s people should be governed 
by the holy laws of the true God, or hy the impure Jaws 
derived from demons, under the pagan idoiatry. 
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tie.” And so did he endeavor, by saying this, 
to correct the young nien, and to bring them to 
repentance for what they had done. 

11. Bat Zimri arose up after him, and said, 
** Yes, indeed, Moses, thon art at liberty to make 
use of such Jaws as thou art so fond of, and hast, 
by accustoming thyself to them, made them firm; 
otherwise, if things bad not been thus, thou 
hadst often been punished before now, and hadst 
known that the Hebrews are not easily put upon; 
but thou shalt not have me one of thy followers 
in thy tyrannical commands, for thou dost no- 
thing else hitherto, but, under pretence of Jaws, 
and of God, wickedly impose on us slavery, and 
gain dominion to thyself, while thou deprivest us 
of the sweetness of life, which consists in acting 
according to our own wills, and is the right ot 
freemen, and of those that have no Jord over 
them. Nay, indeed, this man ts harder upon the 
Hebrews than were the Egyptians themselves, 
as pretending to punish according to his laws, 
every one’s acting what is most agreeable to 
himself; but thon thyself better deservest to suf- 
fer punishment, who presumest to abolish what 
every one acknowledges to be what is good for 
him, and aimest to make thy single opinion to 
have more force than that of all the rest; and 
what 1 now do, and think to be right, I shall not 
hereafter deny to be according to my own senti- 
ments. 1 have married, as thou sayest rightly, a 
strange woman, and thou hearest what I do from 
myself as from one that is free; for truly 1 did not 
intend to conceal myself. 1 also own, that 1 sa- 
crifice to those gods to whom yon do not think 
fit to sacrifice; and 1 think it right to come at 
truth by inquiring of many people, and not like 
one that lives under tyranny, to suffer the whole 
hope of my life to depend upon one man; nor 
shal} any one find cause to rejoice, who declares 
himself to have more authority over my actions 
than myself.” 

12. Now when Zimri had said these things, 
about what he and some others had wickedly 
done, the people held their peace, both out of fear 
of what might come upon them, and because 
they saw that their legislator was not willing to 
bring his insolence before the public any farther, 
or openly to contend with hin, for he avoided 
that, Jest many should imitate the imprudence 
of his language, and thercby disturb the mnlti- 
tude: upon this the assembly was dissolved. 
However, the mischievous attempt had proceed- 
ed farther, if Zimri had not been frst slain, 
which came to pass on the following occasion: 
Phineas, a man in other respects better than the 
rest of the young men, and also one that surpass- 
ed his contemporarics in the dignity of his father, 
(for he was the son of Eleazar the high priest, 
and the grandson of [Aaron] Moses’s brother,) 
who was greatly troubled at what was done by 
Zimri, resolved in earnest to inflict punishment 
on him, before his unworthy behavior should 
grow stronger by impunity: and in order to prc- 
vent this transgression from roceeding farther, 
which would happen if the ringleaders were not 
pore Ife was of so great magnanimity, 

oth in strength of mind and body, that when 
he undertook any very dangerous attempt, he 
did not leave it off till he overcame it, and got an 
entire victory: so he cnnie into Zimri’s tent, and 
siew him with his javelin, and with it he slew 
Cozbi also. Upon which all those young men 
that had a regard to virtue, and aimed todo a 
glorious action, imitated Phineas’s boldness, and 
slew those that were found to be guilty of the 
same crime with Zimri. Accordingly, many of 
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* The mistake in all Josephus’s copies, Greek and La- 
un, which have here 14,C00 instead of 24,000, is so fla- 
grant, that our very learned editors, Bernard and Hud- 
eon, hnve put the latter number directly into the text. 
l choose rather to put it In brackets. 
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those that had transgressed perished by the 
magnanimous valor of these young men: the 
rest all perished by a plague, which distemper 
God himself inflicted upon them; so that all 
those their kindred, who, instead of hindering 
them from such wicked actions, as they ought 
to have done, had persuaded them to go on, were 
esteemed by God as partners in thcir wicked- 
ness, and died. Accordingly, there perished out 
of the army no fewer than fourteen [twenty-four] 
thousand at that time.* 

13. This was the cause why Moses was proyo- 
ked to send an army to destroy the Midianites; 
concerning which expedition we shall speak pre- 
sently, when we have first related what we have 
omitted; for it is but just not to pass over our 
legislator’s due encomium, on account of his con- 
duct here, because, although this Balaam, who 
was sent for by the Midianites to curse the He- 
brews, and when he was hindered from doing it 
by divine Providence, did still suggest that ad- 
vice to them, by making use of which our ene- 
intes had well nigh corrupted the whole multitude 
of the Hebrews with ‘hea wiles, till some of 
them were deeply infected with their opinions, 

et did he do him great honor, by setting down 
lis prophecies in writing. And while it was in 
his power to claim this glory to himself, and 
make men belicve they werc his own predictions, 
there being no onc that could be a witness against 
him, and accuse him for so doing, he still gave 
his attestation to him, and did him the honor to 
make mention of him on this account. But let 
every one think of these matters as he pleases. 
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How the Hebrews fought with the Midianites, 
and overcame them. 


§1. Now Moses sent an army against the land of 
Midian, for the causes foremcentioned, inall twelve 
thousand, taking an equal number out of ever 
tribe, and apponi d Phineas for their comman 
er, of which Phineas we made mention a little 
before, as he that had guarded the laws of the 
Hebrews, and had inflicted punishment upon 
Zimri when he had transgrese d A Now the 
Midianites percciving beforehand how the He- 
brews were coming, and would suddenly be upon 
them, they assembled their army together, and 
fortified the entrances into their country, and 
there awaitcd the enemy's coming. When they 
were come, and they had joined battle with them, 
an immense number of the Midianites fell, nor 
could they be numbered they were so very many: 
and among them fell all their kings, five in num- 
her, viz: Evi, Zur, Reba, Hur, and Reken, who 
was of the same name with a city, the chief and 
capital of all Arabia, which is till now so called by 
the whole Arabian nation, ‘Arecem,’ from the 
name of the king that built it, bat is by the 
Greeks called * Petra.’ Now when the enemies 
were discomfited, the Hebrews spoiled theircoun- 
try, and took a great prey, and destroyed the 
men that were its inhabitants, together with the 
woincn; only they let the virgins alone, as Moses 
had commanded Phineas to do, who indeed caine 
back bringing with hin an army that had receiv- 
ed no harm, and a great deal of prey: fifty-two 
thousand becves, seventy-five thousand six hun- 
dred sheep, sixty thousand asses, with an im- 
mense quantity of gold and silver furniture, 
which the Midianites made use of in their houses; 


| for they were so wealthy, that they were very 


luxurious. There were also led captive about 
thirty-two thousand virgins.¢ So Moses divided 


t The slaughter of all the Midianite women that had 
prostituted themselves to the lewd Isrnelites,and the pre- 
gervalion of thosethat had not been guilty therein; the 


last of which were no fewer thnn 32,000, both here and 
| Num, xxxi. 15,16, 17, 35, 40, 46, and both by the particu- 
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the prey into parts, and gave one-fiftieth part to 
Eleazar and the two priests, and another fiftieth 
part to the Levites; and distributed the rest of 
the prey among the people. After which they 
lived happily, as having obtained an abundance 
of good things by their valor, and there being 
no misfortune that attended thein, or hindered 
their enjoyment of that happiness. 

2. But Moses was now grown old, and appoint- 
ed Joshua for his successor, both to reecive di- 
rections from God as a prophet, and for a com- 
mander of the army, if they should at any time 
stand in need of sucha one; and this was done 
by the command of God, that to him the care of 
the public should be committed. Now Joshua 
had been instructed in all those kinds of learn- 
ing which :oncerned the laws and Gad himself, 
and Moses had been his instructer. 

3. At this time it was that the two tribes of 
Gad and Reubel, and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
abounded in a multitude of cattle, as well as in 
all other kinds of prosperity, whence they had a 
meeting, and came in a body, and besought Moses 
to give then, as their peculiar portion, that land 
of the Amorites which they had taken by right 
of war, because it was fruitful and good for feed- 
ing of cattle. But Moses, supposing that they 
were afraid of fighting with the Canaanites, and 
invented this provision for their cattle as a hand- 
some excuse i avoiding that war, called thein 
arrant cowards; and said, “ That they only con- 
trived a decent excuse for that cowardice, and 
that they had a mind to live in luxury and ease, 
while all the rest were laboring with great pains 
to obtain the Jand they were desirous to have, 
and that they were not willing to march along, 
and undergo the remaining hard service, where- 
by they were, under the divine promise, to pass 
over Jordan, and overcome those our enemies 
which God had showed thein, and so obtain their 
jand.” But these tribes, when they saw that Mo- 
ses was angry with them, and when they could 
not deny but he had a just cause to be displeased 
at their petition, made an apology for them- 
selves; and said, ‘that it was not on account of 
their fear of dangers, nor on account of their 
laziness, that they made this request to him, but 
that they might leave the prey they had gotten 
in places of safety, and thereby might be more 
expedite, and ready to undergo difficulties, and 
to fight battles.” They added this also, that 
“ when they had built cities, wherein they might 
preserve their children, and wives, and posses- 
sions, if he would bestow them upon them, they 
would go along with the rest of the army.” Here- 
upon Moses was pleased sith what they said: so 
he called for Eleazar the high priest, and Joshua, 
and the chief of the tribes, and permitted these 
tribes to possess the land of the Amorites; but 
ugen this condition, that they should join with 
their kinsmen in the war, until all things were 
settled. Upon which condition they took posses- 
sion of the country, and built them strong cities, 
and put into them their children, and their wives, 
and whatsoever else they had that might be an 
impediment to the labors of their future marches. 

4, Moses also now built those ten cities, which 
were to be of the number of the forty-eight [for 
lar command of God, are highly remarkable; and show, 
that even in nations otherwise for their wickedness doo- 
med to destruction, the innocent were sometimes par- 
ticularly and providentially taken care of, and deliver- 
ed from that destruction; which directly implies, that it 
was the wickedness of the nations of Canaan, and no- 
thing else, that occasioned their excision. See Gen. xv. 
16; 1 Sam. xv, 18, 33. Constit. Apos. h. viii. chap. xii. 
p. 402. Jn the first of which places, the reason of the 
delay of the punishment of the Amorites is given, be- 
cause their ‘iniquity was not yet full.’ In the second, 
Saul is ordered to go and ‘destroy the sinners, the 
Amalekites,’ plainly implying, that thev were there- 
fore to be destroyed hecause they were sinners, and 
not otherwise. In the third, the reason is given, why 
king Agag waa not to be spared, viz. because of his for- 
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the Levites;] three of which he allotted to those 
that slew any person involuntarily, and fled to 
them; and he assigned the same time for their 
banishment with that of the life of that high 
priest under whoin the slaughter and flight hap- 
pened, after which death of the high priest, he 
permitted the slayer to return home. During 
the time of his exile, the relations of him that 
was slain may, by this law, kill the manslayer, 
if they caught him without the bounds of the city 
to which he fled, though this permission was not 
granted to any other person. Now the cities 
which were set apart & this flight were these; 
Bezer, at the borders of Arabia; Ramoth of the 
land of Gilead; and Golan, in the land of Bashan. 
There were to be also, by Moses’s command, 
three other cities allotted for the habitation of 
these fugitives out of the cities of the Levites, 
but not till after they should be in possession of 
the land of Canaan. 

5. At this time the chief men of the tribe of 
Manasseh came to Moses, and informed him, that 
there was an eminent man of their tribe dead, 
whose name was ‘ Zelophehad,’ who left no male 
children, but left daughters, and asked him, 
Whether these daughters might inherit his land 
or not? He made this answer, That if they shall 
marry into their own tribe, they shall carry their 
estate along with them; but if they dispose of 
theniselves in marriage to men of another tribe, 
they shall leave their inheritance in their father’s 
tribe. And then it was that Moses ordained, that 
every one’s Inheritance should continue in his 


own tribe. 
CHAP. VIII. 


The Polity settled by Moses; and how he disap- 
peared from among Mankind. 


§ I. WHEN forty years were completed, within 
thirty days, Moses gathered the congregation to- 
gether near Jordan, where the city Abila now 
stands, a place full of palm-trees; and all the 
people being come together, he spoke thus to 
them: 

2. **O you Israelites and fellow-soldiers! who 
have been partners with me in this long and un- 
easy journey; since it is now the will of God, 
a course of old age, at a hundred and twen- 
ty, requires it, that I should depart out of this 
life; and since God has forbidden me to be a pa- 
tron or an assistant to you in what remains to be 
done beyond Jordan, I thought it reasonable not 
to leave off my endeavors even now for your 
happiness, but to do my utmost to procure for 
you the eternal enjoyment of good things, and a 
memorial for myself, when you shall be in the 
fruition of great plenty and prosperity: come, 
therefore, let me suggest to you by what means 
you may be happy, and may leave an eternal 
prosperous possession thereof to your children 
after you; and then let me thus go ont of the 
world: and I cannot but deserve to be believed 
by you, both on account of the great things I 
have already done for you, and Boan when 
souls are about to leave the body, they speak 
with the sincerest freedom. O children of Isra- 
el! there is but one source of happiness for ull 
mankind, THE FAVOR OF Gop;* for he alone is 
mer cruelty; ‘as thy sword hath made (the Hebrew) 
women childless, so shalt thy mother be made chiidless 
among women by the Hebrews.’ Inthe last place, the 
apostles, or their amanuensis, Clement, gave this rea- 
son tor the necessity of the coming of Christ, that ‘men 
had formerly perverted both the positive law, and that 
of nature, and had east on? of their mind the memory of 
the tlood, the burning of Sodom, !he plagues of the 
Egyptians, and the slaughter of the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine,’ as signs of most amazing impenitence and ine 
sensibility, under the punishments of horrid wieKed- 
ness. 

* Josephus here, in this one sentence, sums up his no- 
tion of Moses’s very long and very serious exhortation in 
the book of Deut.; and his words are so true and of such 
importanee, that they deserve to be had in constant 
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able to give good things to those that deserve 
them, and to deprive those of them that sin 
against him; towards whont, if you behave your- 
selves according to his will, and according to 
what I, who well understand his mind, do exhort 
you to do, you will both be esteemed blessed, and 
will be admired by all men; and will never come 
into misfortunes, nor cease to be happy: you will 
then preserve the possession of the good things 
you already have, and will quickly obtain those 
that you at present are in want of; only do you 
be obedient to those whom God would have you 
to follow. Nor do you prefer any other constitu- 
tion of government before the fare now given 
you; neither do you disregard that way of divine 
worship which you now have, nor change it for 
any other form: and if you do this, you will be 
the most courageous of all men, in undergoing 
the fatigues of war, and will not be casily con- 
quered by aM of your enemies; for while God 
is present with you to assist you, it is to be ex- 
pected that you will be able to despise the oppo- 
sition of all mankind; and great rewards of virtue 
are proposed for you, if you preserve that virtue 
through your whole lives. Virtue itself is indeed 
the principal and the first reward, and after that 
it bestows abundance of others; so that your ex- 
ercise of virtue towards other men will make 
your own lives happy, and render you more glo- 
rious than foreigners can be, and procure you an 
undisputed reputation with posterity. These 
blessings you will be able to obtain, in case you 
hearken to and observe those laws which, by di- 
vine revelation, I have ordained for you; that is, 
in case you withal meditate upon the wisdom 
that is in them. J am going ea you myself, 
rejoicing in the good things you enjoy; and I 
recommend you to the wise conduct of your law, 
to the hecoming order of your polity, and to the 
virtues of your commanders, who will take care 
of what is for your advantage; and that God, who 
has been till now your leader, and by whose good- 
will I have myself been useful to you, will not 
put a period now to his providence over you, but 
as long as you desire to have him your protector, 
in your pursuits after virtue, so long will you en- 
Joy his care over vou. Your high priest, also, 
Eleazar, as well as Joshua, with the senate, and 
chief of your tribes, will go before you, and sug- 
gest the best advices to you: by following which 
advices you will continue to be happy; to whom 
do you give ear without reluctance, as sensible 
that all such as know well how to be governed, will 
also know how to govern, if they be promoted to 
that authority themselves. And do not you es- 
teem liberty to consist in opposing such direc- 
tions as your governors think fit to give you for 
your practice, as at present indeed you place 
your liberty in nothing else but abusing your be- 
nefactors: which error if you can avoid for the 
time tocome, your affairs will be in a better con- 
dition than they have hitherto been: nor do you 
ever indulge such a degree of passion in these 
matters, as you have oftentimes done when you 
have been very angry with me; for Nia know 
that I have been oftener in danger of death from 
you than from our enemies. What I now put 
you in mind of, is not done in order to reproach 
you, for ldo not think it proper, now I am going 
out of the world, to bring this to your remeni- 
brance, in order to leave you offended at me, 
since at the time when I underwent those hard- 
ships from you, I was not angry at you, but I do 
it in order to make you wiser hereafter; and to 
teach you that this will be for your security; I 
mean, that you never be injurious to those that 
preside over you, even when you are become 
rich, as you will be to a great degree when you 


remembrance both by Jews and Christians: “O shildren 
or lernel! there is but one source of happiness for all 
mankind. the favor of God.” 
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have passed over Jordan, and are in possession of 
the land of Canaan. Since, when you shall have 
once proceeded so far by your wealth, as toa 
contempt and disregard of virtue, you will also 
forfeit the favor of God; and when you have 
made him your enemy, you will be beaten in war; 
and will have the land which you possess taken 
away again from you by your enemies, and this 
with great reproaches upon your conduct. You 
will be scattered over the whole world, and will 

as slaves, entirely fill both sea and land; and 
when once you have had the experience of what 
I now say, you will repent, and remember the 
laws you have broken, when it is too late. 
Whence I would advise you, if you intend to 
preserve these laws, to leave none of your cne- 
mies alive when you have conquered them, but 
to look upon it as for vour advantage to destroy 
them all, lest, if you permit them to live, you 
taste of their manners, and thereby corrupt your 
own proper institutions. I also do farther exhort 
you to overthrow their altars, and their groves, 
and whatsoever temples they have among them, 
and to burn all such, their nation and their very 
memory, with fire, for by this means alone the 
safety of your own happy constitution can be 
firmly secured to you. And in order to prevent 
your ignorance of virtue, and the degeneracy cf 
yout nature into vice, I have also ordained yon 
aws, by divine suggestion, and a form of govern- 
ment, which are so good, that if you regularly 
observe them, you will be esteemed of all ‘men 
the most happy.” 

3. When he had spoken thus, he gave them the 
laws and the constitution of government, writ- 
ten in a book. Upon which the people fell into 
tears, and appeared already touched with the 
sense that they should have a great want of their 
conductor, because they remembered what a 
number of dangers he had passed through, and 
what care he had taken of ties reservation; 
they desponded about what would come upon 
them after he was dead, and thought they should 
never have another governor like him; and fear- 
ed that God would then take less care of them 
when Moses was gone, who used to intercede for 
them. They also repented of what they had 
said to him in the wilderness when they were 
angry, and were in grief on those accounts, inso- 
much, that the whole body of the people fell into 
tears with such bitterness, that it was past the 
power of words to comfort them in their afilic- 
tion. However Moses gave them some consola- 
tion, and by calling them oif the thought, how 
worthy he was of their weeping for him, he ex- 
hort eth to kecp that form of government he 
had given them: and then the congregation was 
dissolved at that tine. 

4. Accordingly, I shall now first describe this 
form of government, which was agreeable to the 
dignity nnd virtue of Moses; and shall thereby 
inform those that read these antiquities what our 
original settlements were, and shall then pro- 
ceed to the remaining histories. Now those set- 
tlements are stillin writing, as he left them; and 
we shall add nothing by way of ornament, nor 
any thing besides what Moses left us, only we 
shall so far innovate as to digest the several kinds 
of laws into a regular system, for they were by 
him left in writing as they were accidentally 
scattered in their delivery, and as he upon inqui- 
ry had learned them of God. On which account 
I have thought it necessary to premise this ob- 
servation beforehand, lest any of niy own coun- 
trymen should blame me, as having been guilty 
an offence herein. Now part of our constitu- 
tion will include the laws that belong to our poli- 
tical state. As for those laws which Moses deft 
concerning our common conversation and inter- 
course one with another, I have reserved that 
for a discourse concerning our manner of life, 
and the occasions of those laws which I propose 
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to myself, with God’s assistance, to write, after I 
have finished the work Iam now upon. 

5. When you have possessed yourselves of the 
land of Canaan, and tee leisure to enjoy the 

ood things of it, and when you have afterward 

etermined to build cities, if you will do what is 
poring to God, you will have a secure state of 

appiness. Let there be then one city of the land 
of Canaan, and thissituate in the most agreeable 
place for its goodness, and very eminent in itself, 
and let it be that which God shall choose for 
himself by prophetic revelation. Let there also 
be one temple therein, and one altar, not reared 
of hewn stones, but of such as you gather toge- 
ther at random: which stones, when they are 
whited over with mortar, will have a handsonie 
appearance, and be beautiful to the sight. Let 
the ascent to it be not by steps,* but by an accli- 
vity of raised earth. And let there be neitheran 
altar, nor a temple in any other city; for God is 
but one, and the nation of the Hebrews is but one. 

6. He that blasphemeth God, let him be stoned, 
and let him hang upon a tree all that day, and 
then let him be buried in an ignominious and 
obscure manner. 

7. Let those that live as remote as the bounds 
of the land which the Hebrews shal! possess, 
come to that city where the temple shall be, and 
this three times in a year, that they may give 
thanks to God for his former benefits, and may 
entreat him for those they shall want hereafter; 
and let then by this means maintain a friendly 
correspondence with one another, by such meet- 
ings and feastings together; for it is agood thing 
for those that are of the same stock, and under 
the same institution of laws, not to be unac- 

uainted with each other; which acquaintance 
will be maintained by thus conversing together, 
and by seeing and talking with one another, and 
so renewing the memorials of this union: for i 
they do not thus converse together continually, 
they will appear like mere strangers to one 
another. 

8. Let there be taken out of your fruits a tenth, 
besides that which you have allotted to the priests 
and Levites. This you may indeed sell in the 
country, but it is to be used in these feasts and 
sacrifices that are to.be celebrated in the holy 
city; for it is fit that you should enjoy those 
fruits of the earth which God gives you to pos- 
sess, so as may be to the honor of the donor. _ 

9. You are not to offer sacritices out of the hire 
of a woman whicn is a nariot,f tor the Deity is 
not pleased with any thing that arises from such 
abuses of nature; of which sort none ean be 
worse than this prostitution of the body. In like 
manner, no one may take the price of the cover- 
ing of a bitch, either of one that is nsed in hunt- 


* This law, both here and Exod. xx. 25, 26, of not go- 
ing upto God’s altar ‘by ladder steps,’ but onan acclivity, 
seems not to have belonged to the altar of the taberna- 
cle, Which was in all but three cubits high, Exod. xxvii. 
], nor to that of Ezekiel, which was expressly to be gone 
up to by steps, xliii. 17, hut rather to occasional altars 
of any considerable altitude and largeness; as also pro- 
bably to Solemon’s altnr, to which it is here applied by 
Josephus, as well asto that in Zorobabel’s and Herod's 
temple, which were, } think, all ten cubits high, See 2 
Chron. iv.1. and Antiq. B. viii. ch. iii. sect. 7. The rea- 
son why these temples, and these only, were to have 
this ascent on an acclivity, and not by steps, is obvious, 
that before the invention of stairs, such ns we now use, 
decency could not be otherwise provided for in the loose 
garments which the priests wore, as the law required. 
See Lamy of the Tabernacie nnd Temple, p. 444. 

{¢ The hire of public or secrct harlots was given to 
Venns in Syria, as Lucian informs us, p. 878, and 
against some such vile practice of tbe old idolnters this 
law seems to have been made. 

tf The Apestolical Constitutions, B. ii. chap. xxvi. sect. 
31, expound this law of Moses, Exod. xxii. 28, ‘thou 
shalt not revile or blaspheme the gods,’ or magistrates; 
which is a much more probable exposition than thisof 
Josephus, of heathen gods, as here, and against Apion, 
B. ti. ch. iji, sect. 4. 
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g, or in keeping of sheep, and thence sacrifice 
to God. 

10. Let no one blaspheme those gods which 
other cities esteem such;{ nor may any one steal 
what belongs to strange temples, nor take away 
the gifts that are dedicated to any god. 

11. Let not any one of you wear a garment 
made of woollen and linen, for that is appointed 
to be for the priests alone. 

12. When the multitude are assembled together 
into the holy city for sacrificing every seventh 
year, at the feast of tabernacles, let the high 

riest stand upon a high desk, whence he may be 
A and let him read the laws to all the eople ;§ 
and let neither the women nor the eblien be 
hindered from hearing, no nor the servants 
neither; for it is a good thing that those laws 
should be engraven in their souls, and preserved 
in their memories, that so it may not be possible 
to blot them out; for by this means they ail not be 
guilty of sin, when they cannot plead ignorance 
of what the laws have enjoined ens. The laws 
also will have a great authority among them, as 
foretelling what they will suffer if they break 
them; and imprinting in their souls by this hear- 
ing what they command them to do, that so there 
may always be within their minds that attention 
to the laws which they have despised and broken, 
and have thereby been the causes of their own 
mischief. Let the children also learn the laws, 
as the first thing they are taught, which will be 
the best thing they can be taught, and will be 
the cause of their future felicity. 

13. Let every one commemorate before God, 
the benefits which he bestowed upon them at 
their deliverance out of the land of Egypt, and 
this twice every day ; both when the day begins, 
and when the hour of sleep comes on, gratitude 
being in its own nature a just thing, aaa serving 


‘not only by way of return for past, but also by 


way of invitation of future favors. They are 
also to inscribe the principal blessings they have 
received from God upon their doors, and show 
the same rentembrarce of them on their arms; 
as also they are to bear on their forehead, and 
their arm, those wonders which declare the 
power of God, and his good-will towards them, 
that God's readiness to bless them may appear 
every where conspicuous about hal 

14. Let there be seven men to judge in every 
eity,T and these such as have been before most 
zealous in the exercise of virtue and righteous- 
ness. Let every judge have two officers allotted 
him out of the tribe of Levi. Let those that are 
chosen to judge in the several cities be had in 
great honor; and let none be permitted to revile 
any others when these are present, nor to carry 
themselves in an insolent manner to them, it 


§ What hook of thelaw was thus publicly read, see 
the note on Antiq. B. x. ch. v.sect. 5; and 1 Esd. ix. 
39—55. 

|| Whether these phylacteries, and other Jewish mem- 
orials of the law here mentioned by Josephus. and by Mo- 
ses, (besides the fringes on the borders of their garments, 
Numb. xv. 37,)were literally meant by God, ] much ques- 
tion. That they have beenlong observed by the Phari- 
sees and the rabbinien] Jews, is certain; however, the 
Karaites, who receive not the unwritten traditions of 
the elders, but keep close to the written law, with Jer- 
ome and Grotius, think they were not literally to be un- 
derstood, as Bernard and Reland here take notice. Nol 
indeed do I remember that either in the more ancient 
books of the Old Testament, or in the books we call 
‘Apocrypha,’ there are nny signs of such literal ob- 
servations nppearing among the Jews, though their 
real or mysticn) signification, i. e. the constant re- 
membrance and observation of the Inws of God b 
Moses, be frequently inculeated in all the sacred wri- 
tings. 

T Here as well as elsewhere, sect. 38; of his Life, sect. 
l4;and of the War, B. ii. el. xx. sect, 5, are but seven 
judges appointed for small cities, instead of twenty- 
three, in tbe modern rabbins; which modern rabbins 
are nlways but of very little authority in comparison 
of our Josep hus. 
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being natural, that reverence towards those in 
high othees among men should procure men’s 
fear and reverence towards God. Let those that 
judge be permitted to determine according as 
they think to be right, unless any one can show 
that they have taken bribes, to the perversion of 
justice, or can allege any other accusation against 
them, whereby it may appear they have passed 
an unjust sentence; for it is not fit that causes 
should be openly determined out of regard to 
gain, or to the dignity of the suiters, but that 
the judges should esteem what is right before 
all other things, otherwise God will by that 
means be despised, and esteemed inferior to 
those, the dread of whose power has occasioned 
the unjust sentence; for justice is the power of 
God. He therefore that gratifies those in great 
dignity, supposes them more potent than God 
himself. lsut if these judges are unable to give 
a just sentence about the causes that come betore 
them, (which case is not unfrequent in human 
affairs,) let them send the cause uadeterniined to 
the holy city, and there let the high priest. the 
prophet, and the Sanhedrim, determine as it 
shall seem good to them. 

15. But let not a single witness be credited, 
but three, or two at the least, and those sueh 
whose testimony is confirmed by their good lives. 
But let not the testimony of women be admitted, 
on account of their levity and boldness of their 
sex.* Nor, let servants be admitted to give tes- 
timony, on account of the renobility of their 
soul; since it is probable that they may not 
speak truth, either out of hope of gain, or fear 
of punishment. But if any one be believed to 
have borne false witness, Jet him, when he is 
convicted, suffer all the very same punishments 
which he, against whoa he bare witness, was to 
have suffered. 

16. If amurder be committed in any place, 
and he that did it be not found, nor is there any 
a cian upon one as if he had hated the man, 
and so had killed him, Jet there be a very dili- 
gent inquiry made after the man, and rewards 
proposed to any who will discover him; but if 
still no information can be procured, let the ma- 
gistrates and senate of those cities that lie near 
the place m which the murder was committed. 
assemble together, and measure the distance 
from the place where the dead hody lies; then 
let the magistrates of the nearest city thereto 
purchase a heifer, and bring it to a valley, and 
to a place therein where there is no land plough- 
ed, or trees planted, and let them cut the sinews 
of the heifer; and the priests and Levites, and 
the senate of that city, shall take water and 
wash their hands over the head of the heifer, 
and they shall openly declare that their hands 
are innocent of this murder, and that they have 
neither done it themselves, nor been assisting to 
any that did it. They shall also beseech God to 
be mereiful to them, that no such horrid act may 
any more be done tn that land. 

17. Aristoeracy, and the way of living under it, 
js the best constitution; and may you never have 
an inclination ta any other form of government; 
and may you always lave that form, and have 
the laws for your governors, and govern all your 
actions according to them; for you need no su- 
preme governor but God. But if yon shall de- 
sire a king, let him be one of your own nation; 
let bim be always careful of justice, and other 
virtues, perpetually; let him submit to the laws, 
and esteem God's commands to be his highest 
wisdom; bnt let him do nothing without the high 
priest, aad the votes of the senators: let him 
not have a great number of wives, nor pursue 
abundance of riches, nor a multitude of horses, 


* I have never observed elsewhere that, in the Jewish 
governinent wamen were not admitted as tegal wit- 
hesses in courts of justice. Noneof our copies of the 
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whereby he may grow too proud to submit to 
the laws. Andif he affect any such things, let 
him be restrained, lest he become so potent that 
his state be inconsistent with your welfare. 

18. Let it not be esteemed lawful to remove 
boundaries, neither our own, nor of those with 
whoni we are at peace. Have a care you do not 
take those landmarks away, whieh are, as it 
were, a divine and unshaken limitation of rights 
made by God himself, to last for ever, since this 
going beyond limits, and gaining ground upon 
others, is the oceasion of wars and seditions; for 
those that renove boundaries are nor far off an 
attempt to subvert the laws. 

19. Fle that plants a piece of land whose trees 
produce fruits before the fourth year, isnot to 
briag thence any first fruits to God, nor is he to 
make use of that fruit himself, for it is not pro- 
duced inits proper season; for when nature has 
a force put upon her at an unseasonable time, 
the fruit is not proper for God, nor for the mas- 
ter’s use; but let the owner gather all that «s 
grown on the fourth year, for then it is in its 
proper season. And let him that has gathered it. 
carry it to the holy city, and spend that, together 
with the tithe of his other fruits, in feasting with 
his friends, with the orphans and the widows. 
But on the fifth year the fruit is his own, and he 
may use it as he pleases. 

20. Yon are not to sow a piece of land with 
seed which is planted with vines, for it is enough 
that it supply nourishment to that plant, and be 
not harassed by ploughing 'also. You are to 
plough your land with oxen: and not to oblige 
other animals to come under the same yoke with 
them; but to till your land with those beasts that 
are of the same kind with each other. The 
seeds are also to be pure, and without mixture, 
and not to be compounded of two or three sorts, 
since nature does not rejoice in the union of 
things that are not ju their own nature alike; nor 
are you to permit beasts of different kinds to 
gender together; for there is reason to fear that 
this unnatural abuse may extend trom beasts of 
different kinds tomen, though it takes its first 
rise from the evil practices about such smaller 
things. Nor is any thing to be allowed, by imi- 
tation whereof any degree of subversion may 
creep into the constitutior. Nor do the Jaws 
negleet small matters, but provide that even 
those may be managed after an unblamable 
manner, 

21. Let not those that reap, and gather in the 
corn that is reaped, gather in the gleanings also; 
but let them rather leave some handfuls for 
those that are in want of the necessaries of life. 
that it may be a support and a supply to them, in 
order to their subsistence. In like manner when 
they gather thcir grapes, lct them leave some 
smaller bunches for the poor, and let them pass 
over some of the fruits of the olive-trees, wnen 
they gather them, and leave them to be partaken 
of by those that have none of their own; for the 
advantage arising from the exact ccllection of 
all, will not be so considerable to the owners as 
will arise from the gratitude of the poor. Anc 
God will provide, that the land shall more will- 
ingly produce what shal] be for the nourishment 
of its fruits, in case you do not merely take care 
of your own advantage, but have regard to the 
support of others also. Nor are you to muzzle 
the mouths of the oxen, when they tread the ears 
of corn in the thrashiag-fvor; for it is not just to 
restrain our fellow-laboring animals, and those 
that work in order to its production, of this fruit 
of their labours. Nor are you to prohibit those 
that pass by at the time when yonr frnits are 
ripe to touch them, but to give them leave to fill 


Pentateuch saya word ofit. It is very probable, hawey- 
er, that this was the exposition of the Seribesand Phari- 
secs and the praeticeofthe Jews in the days of Josephus, 
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themseives full of what you have, and this whe- 
ther tney be ae pea own country, or strangers, 
as oeing glad of the opportunity of giving them 
some part of your fruits when they are ripe; but 
let it not be esteemed lawful for them to carry 
any away. Nor let those that gather the grapes, 
ond carry them to the winepresses, restrain 
those whom they meet from eatiag of them; for 
it is unjust, out of envy, to hinder those that de- 
sire it, to partake of the good things that come 
into the world, according to God’s will, and this 
while the season is at the height, and is hasten- 
ing away as it pleases God. Nay, if some, out of 
bashfulness, are unwilling to touch these fruits, 
let them be encouraged to take of them, I mean 
those that are Israelites, as if they were them- 
selves the owners and lords, on account of the 
kindred there is between them. Nay, let them 
desire men that come from other countries, to 
ps of these tokens of friendship which God 
as given in their proper season; for that is not 
to be deemed as idly spent, which any one out of 
kindness communicates to another, since God 
bestows plenty of good things on men, not only 
for themselves to reap the advantage, but also to 
ave to others in a way of generosity; and he js 
esirous hy this means, to make known to others 
his pecutiar kindness to the people of Israel, and 
how freely he communicates happiness to them, 
while they abundantly communicate, out of their 
reat superfluities, to even these foreigners also. 
ut for him that acts contrary to this law, let him 
be beaten with forty stripes save one, by the 
ublic executioner;* let him undergo this pun- 
ishment, which is a most ignominious one for a 
freeman, and this because he was such a slave to 
gain as to lay a blot upon his own dignity; for it 
is proper for you who have had the experience 
of the afflictions in Egypt and of those in the 
wilderness, to make provision for those that are 
in the like circumstances; and while you have 
now obtained plenty yourselves, through the 
mercy and providence of God, to distribnte of 
the same plenty, by the like sympathy, to such 
as stand in need of it. 

22. Besides those two tithes, which I have 
already said you are to pay every year, the one 
for the Levites, the other for the festivals; you 
are to bring every third year, a third tithe to be 
distributed to those that want;t to women also 
that are widows, and to children that are or- 
phans. But as to the ripe fruits, let them carry 
that which is ripe first of all unto the temple; and 
when they have blessed God for that land which 
bare them, and which he had given them fora 
possession, when they have also offered those sa- 
crifices which the law has commanded them to 
bring, let them give the first-fruits to the priests. 
But when any one hath done this, and hath 
brought the tithe of all that he lath, together 
with those first-fruits that were for the Levites, 
and for the festivals; and when he is about to go 
home, let him stand before the holy house, and 
return thanks to God, that he hath delivered 
theni from the injurious treatment they had in 
Egypt, and hath given them a good land, and a 
large, and let them enjoy the fruits thereof; and 
when he hath openly testified that he hath fully 
paid the tithes [and other dues,] according to 


* This penalty of forty stripes save one, here mention- 
ed and sect. 23, was five times inflicted on St. Paul 
hinisetf by the Jews, 2 Cor, xi. 24. 

t Josephus’s ptain and express interpretation of this 
Jaw of Moses, Dent. xiv. 28, 29; xxvi. 12, &e. that the 
Jews were bound every third year to pay three tithes, 
that to the Levites, that for sacrifices at Jerusalem, and 
this for the indigent, the widows, and the orphans, is 
fully confirmed by the practice of good old Tobit, even 
when he wasa captive at Assyria, against the opinion 
of the Rahbins, Tobit, ch, i. 6,7, 8 

t These tokens of virginity, as the Hebrew and Sep- 
tuagint style them, Deut. xxii. 15, 17,20, seem to me very 
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the law of Moses, let him entreat God that he 
will be ever merciful and gracious to him, and 
continue so to be to all the Hebrews, both by 
preserving the good things which he hath al- 
ready given them, and by adding what it is still 
in his power to bestow upon them. 

23. Let the Hebrews marry, at the age fit for 
it, virgins that are free and born of good parents. 
And he that does not marry a virgin, let him not 
corrupt another inan's wife, and marry her, nor 
grieve her former husband. Nor let free men 
marry slaves, although their affections should 
strongly bias any of them so to do; for itis decent, 
and for the dignity of the persons themselves, to 
govern those their affections. And farther, no 
one ought to marry a harlot; whose matrimonial 
oblations, arising from the prostitution of her 
body, God will not receive; for by these means, 
the dispositions of the ehildren fie be liberal and 
virtuous; I mean when they are not born of base 
parents, and of the lustful conjunction of such as 
marry women that are not free. If any one has 
been espoused to a woman as to a virgin, and does 
not afterward find her so to be, let him bring his 
action, and accuse her, and let him make use of 
such indications to prove his accusation as he is 
furnished withal,{ and let the father or the bro- 
ther of the damsel, or some one that is afterthem 
nearest of kin to her, defend her, If the damsel 
obtain a sentence in her favor, that she had not 
been guilty, let her live with her husband that ac- 
cused her; and let him not have any farther power 
at all to put her away, unless she give him very 
great occasions for suspicion, and such as can be 
noway contradicted. But for hini that brings 
an accusation and calumny against his wife, in 
an impudent and rash manner, let him be punish- 
ed by receiving forty stripes save one, and let 
him pay fifty shekels to her father. But if the 
damsel be convicted, as having been corrupted, 
and is one of the common people, let her be 
stoned, because she did not preserve her virgi- 
nity till she were lawfully married; but if she 
were the daughter of a priest, let her be burnt 
alive. If any man has two wives, and if he greatly 
respect and be kind to one of them, either out of 
his affection to her, or for her beauty, or for some 
other reason, while the other is of less esteem 
with him; and if the son of her that is beloved 
be the younger by birth than another born of 
the other wife, but endeavors to obtain the right 
of primogeniture, from his father’s kindness to 
his mother, and would thereby obtain a double 
portion of his father’s substance, (for that double 
Jortion is what I have allotted him in the laws,) 
let not this be permitted; for it is unjust, that he 
who is the elder by birth should be deprived of 
what is due to him, on the father’s disposition of 
his estate, because his mother was not equally 
regarded by him. He that hath corrupted a dam- 
sel espoused to another man, in case he had her 
consent, let both him and her be put to death, for 
they are both equally guilty, the man becanse he 
persuaded the woman willingly to submit to a 
most impure action, and to prefer it to lawful 
wedlock; the woman, because she was persuaded 
to yield herself to be corrupted, either for plea- 
sure or for gain. However, if a man light on a 
woman when she is alone, and forces her, where 


different from what our late interpreters suppose. They 
appear rather to have been such close linen garments 
as were never put off virgins afier a certain age, till 
they were married, but before witnesses, end which, 
while they were entire, were certain evidences of such 
virginity. See these Antiq. B. vii. eh, viii. sect, 1;2 Sam. 
xiii. 18; Isa. iv. 1. Josephus here delermines nothing 
what were these particular tokens of virginity. or of 
corruption; perhaps he thought be could not easily de- 
scribe them to the heathens. without saying what they 
might have thought a breach of modesty; which seem- 
ing aie ol’ modesty laws cannot always wholly 
avoid, 
I 
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nobody was present to come to her nssistance, 
let him only be put to death. Let him that hath 
corrupted a virgin not yet espoused, marry her; 
but if the father of the damsel be not willing 
that she should be his wife, let him pay fifty shek- 
els as the price of her prostitution. He that de- 
sires to be divorced from his wife for any cause 
whatsoever,* (and many such causes happen 
among nien,) let him in writing give assurance 
that he never will use her as his wife any more, 
for by these means she may be at liberty to 
marry another husband, although before this bill 
of divorce be given, she is not to be permitted so 
to do: but if she be misused by him also, or if 
when he is dead, her first husband would marry 
her again, it shall not be lawful for her to return 
to him. Jf awoman's husband die, and leave her 
without children, let his brother marry her, and 
let him call the son that is born to him by his 
brother's name, and educate him as the heir of 
his inheritance, for this procedure willbe forthe 
benefit of the public, because thereby families 
will not fail, and the estate will continue among 
the kindred; and this will be for the solace of 
wives under their affliction, that they are to be 
married to the next relations of their former hus- 
bands. Butifthe brother will not marry her, let 
the woman come before the senate, and protest 
openly that his brother will not admit her for his 
wife, but will injure the memory of his deceased 
brother, while she is willing to continue in the fa- 
mily, and to bear him children: and when the 
senate have inquired of him, for what reason it is 
that he is averse to this marriage, whether he 
gives a bad ora good reason, the matter must 
come to this issue, that the woman shall loose the 
vandals of the brother, and shall spit in his face, 
and say, ‘Ife deserves this reproachful treat- 
ment from her, as having injured the memory of 
the deceased.” And then letvhim go away out 
of the senate, and bear this reproach upon him 
all his life long; and let her marry whom she 
pleases, of such as seek her in marriage. But 
now if any man take captive either a virgin, or 
one that hath been married,t and has a mind to 
marry her, let him not be allowed to bring her to 
bed to him, or to live with her as his wife, before 
ehe hath her head shaven, and hath put on her 
mourning habit, and lamented her relations and 
friends that were slain in the battle, that by 
these means she may give vent to her sorrow for 
them, and after that inay betake herself to feast- 
tng and matrimony, for itis good for him that 
takes a woman in order to have children by her, 
to be complaisant to her inclinations, and not 
merely to pursue his own pleasnre, while he hath 
no regard to what is agreeable to her. But when 
thirty days are past, asthe time of mourning, for 
$o many are sufficient, to prudent persons, for la- 
menting the dearest friends, then let them pro- 
cecd to the marriage; but in case when he hath 
satisfied his lust, he he too proud to retain her 
for his wife, let him not have it in his power to 
make her a slave, but let her go away whither 
she pleases, and have that privilege of a free 
woman. 

24. As to those young men thnt despise their 
, parents, and do not pay them honor, but offer 
Mem affroats, either because they are ashamed 
of them, or think themselves wiser than they; 
ia the first place let their parents ndmonish them 
in words, ee they are by nature of authority 
sufficient for becoming har judges,) and let 
them say thus to them: “That they cohabited 
together, not for the sake of pleasure, nor for 
the augmentation of their riches, by joining both 


* These words of Josephus nre very like those of the 
Pharisees to our Saviour upon this very subject, Matt. 
xix. 4. “Is it lawful for aman to put away his wife 
for every cause?” 

t Here it is supposed that this captive’s husband, if 
ehe were before a married woman, was dead before, or 
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their stocks. togetner, but that they might have 
children to take care of them in their old age, 
and might by them have what they then should 
want.’ And say farther to him, “ That when 
thou wast born we took thee up with gladness 
and gave God the greatest thanks for thee, and 
brought thee up with great care, and spared for 
nothing that appeared useful! for thy preserva- 
tion, and for thy instruction in what was most 
excellent. And now since it is reasonable to for- 
give the sins of those that are young, let it suflice 
thee to have given so many indications of thy 
contempt of us; reform thyself, and act more 
wiscly for the time to come, considering that 
God is displeased with those that are insolent 
towards thcir parents, because he is himself the 
Father of the whole race of mankind, and seems 
to bear part of that dishonor which falls upon 
those that have the same name, when they do 
not meet with due returns from their children. 
And on such the law inflicts inexorable punish 
ment; of which punishment mayest thou never 
have the experience!” Now if the insolence of 
young men be thus cured, let them escape the 
reproach which their former errors deserved, for 
by this means the lawgiver will appear to be 
good, and parents happy, while they never be- 
hold either a son or a daughter brought to 
punishment. But if it hee that these words 
and instructions conveyed by them, in order to 
reclaim the man, appear to be useless, then the 
offender renders the laws implacable enemies to 
the insolence he has offered ie parents; let him 
therefore be brought forth by these very parents 
out of the city,t with a multitude following him, 
and let him be stoned; and when he has conti- 
nued there for one whole day, that all the people 
may see him, let him be buried in the night. 
And thns it is that we bury all whom the laws 
condemn to die, upon any account whatever. 
Let our enemies that fall in battle be also buried; 
nor let any one dead body lie above the ground, 
or suffer a punishment beyoud what justice re- 
quires. 

25. Let no one lend to any one of the Hebrews 
upon usury, neither usury of what is eaten, or 
me is drunken; for it is not just to make ad- 
vantage of the misfortunes of one of thy own 
countrymen; but when thou hast been assistant 
to his necessities, think it thy gain, if thou ob- 
tainest their gratitude to thee; and withal that 
reward which will come to thee from God, for 
thy humanity towards him. 

26. Those who have borrowed either silver, or 
any sort of fruits, whether dry or wet, (I mean 
this, when the Jewish affairs shall, by the bless- 
ing of God, be to their own mind,) let the bor- 
rowers bring them again, and restore them with 
pleasure to those who lent them, laying them up, 
as it were, in their own treasuries, and justly ex- 
pecting to receive them thence, if they shall 
want them aganin. But if they be without shame, 
and do not restore it, let not the lender go to the 
borrower's house, and take a pledge himself. 
before judgment be given Concern h it; but let 
him require the pledge, and let the debtor bring 
it of himsclf, without the least opposition to him 
that comes upon him under the protection of the 
law. And if he that gave the pledge be rich, let 
the creditor reiain it till what he lent be paid him 
again; but if he be poor, let him that takes it, 
return it before the going down of the sun, espe- 
ciully if the pledge be a garment, that the debtor 
may have it for a covering in his sleep; God 
himself naturally showing Ted to the poor. 
It also is not lawful to take a millstone, nor any 


rather was alain tn this very battle, otherwise it would 
have heen adultery in him that married her. . 

J See Herad the great insisting on the execution of 
this law, with relasion to two of his sens, before the 
judges at Berytus,é atiq. B. xvi. chap. xi. sect. 2, 
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utensil thereto belonging, fora pledge, that the 
debtors may not be deprived of instruments to 
get their food witha}, and lest they be undone by 
their necessity. 

27. Let death be the punishment for stealing 
a man; but he that hath purloined gold or silver, 
let him pay double. If any one kill a man that 
is stealing something out of his house, let him 
be esteemed guiltless, although the man were 
only breaking in at the wall. Let him that hath 
stolen cattle pay four-fold what is lost; excepting 
the case of an ox, for which let the thief pay five- 
fold. Let him that is so poor that he cannot pay 
what mulct is laid upon him, be his servant to 
whom he was adjudged to pay it. 

28. If any one be sold to one of his own nation, 
let him serve him six years, and on the seventh 
let him go free, butif he have a son by a woman- 
servant in his purchaser’s house, ead if, on ac- 
count of his good-will to his master, and his na- 
tural affection to his wife and children, he will 
be his servant still, let him be set free only at the 
coming of the year of jubilee, which isthe fiftieth 
year, and let him then take away with him his 
children and wife, and let them be free also. 

29. If any one find gold or silver in the road, 
let him inquire after him that lost 1t, and make 
proclamation of the place whcre he found it, and 
then restore it to him again, as not thinking it 
right to make his own profit by the loss of ano- 
ther. And the same rule is to be observed in 
oie found to have wandered away intoa lonely 

ace. 
et him that is the finder kee 
and appeal to God, that he 
what belongs to another. 

30. It is not lawful to pass by any beast that is 
in distress, when in a storm it is fallen down in 
the mire, but to endeavor to preserve il, as 
havius a sympathy with it in its pain. 

31. It is also a duty to show the roads to those 
who do not know them, and not to esteem it a 
matter for sport, when we hinder others’ advan- 
tages by setting them in a wrong way. 

32. In like manner let no one revile a person 
blind or dumb. 

33. If men strive together, and there be no 
instrument of iron, let him that is smitten be 
avenged immediately, by inflicting the same 

unishment on him 1a smote him; but if, when 

e is carried home, he lie sick many days, and 
then die, let him that smote him not escape 
punishment; but if he that is smitten escape 
death, and yet be at great expense for his cure, 
the smiter shal} pay for all that has been expend- 
ed during the time of his sickness, and for all that 
he has paid the physician. He that kicks a wo- 
man with child, so that the woman miscarry,* 
let him pay a fine ia money as the judges shall 
determine, as having diminished the multitude 
by the destruction of what was in her womb: 
and let money also be given to the woman's hus- 
band by him that kicked her; but if she die 
of the stroke, lct him also be put to death, the 
law judging it equitable that life should go 
for TA 

34. Let no one of the Israelites keep any poison 
that may cause death,t or any other harm; but 
if he be caught with it, Jet him be pat to death, 
and suffer the very same mischief that he would 


it with himself, 
as not purloined 


* Philo and others appear to have understood this law, 
Exodus xxi. 22, 23, better than Josephus, who scems to 
allow, that though the infant in the mother’s womh, 
even after the mother were quick, and so the infant had 
a rational soul, were killed hy the stroke upon the mo- 
ther, yet ifthe mother escaped, the olfender should only 
be fined, and not put to death; while the jaw seems ra- 
ther to mean, that if the infant in that ease he killed, 
though the mother eseape, the offender must he put to 
death, and not only when the mother is killed, as Jose- 
phus understood it, It seems this was the exposition of 
the Pharisces in the days of Josephus, 


If the owner be not presently discovered,- 
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have brought upon them for whom the poison 
was prepared. 

35. He that maimethany one, let him undergo 
the like himself, and be deprived of the same 
member of which he hath deprived the other, 
unless he that is maimed will accept of money in- 
stead of it, for the law makes the sufferer the judge 
of the value of what he hath suffered, and permits 
him to estimate it, unless he will be more severe.1 

36. Let him that is the owner of an ox, which 
pusheth with his horn, kill him: but if he pushes 
and gores any one in the thrashing-floor, let him 
be put to death by stoning, and let him not be 
thought fit for food: but if his owner be convict- 
ed as having known what his nature was, and 
hath not kept him up, let him also be put to 
death, as heing the occasion of the ox’s Irn ving 
killed aman. But if the ox have killed a man- 
servant, or a maid-servant, let him be stoned; 
and let the owner of the ox pay thirty shekels 
to the master of him that was slain: but if it be 
an ox that is thus smitten and killed, let both 
the oxen, that which smote the other, and that 
which was killed, be sold, and let the owners of 
them divide their price between then. 

37. Let those that dig a well or a pit be care- 
ful to lay planks over it, and so keep them shut 
up, not in order to hinder any person from draw- 
ing water, but that there may be no danger of 
falling into them: but if any one’s beast fall into 
such a well or pit thus digged, and not shut up, 
and perish, let the owner pay its price to the 
owner of the beast. Let there be a battlement 
round the tops of your houses instead of a wall, 
that may prevent any persons from rolling down 
and perishing. 

38. Let him that has received any thing in 
trust for another take care to keep it as a sacred 
and divine thing, and let no one invent any con- 
trivance whereby to deprive him that hath in- 
trusted it with him of the same, and this whether 
it be a man or a woman, no, not although he or 
she were to gain an immense sum of gold, and 
this where he cannot be convicted of it by any 
body, for it is fit that a man’s own conscience, 
which knows what he hath, should in all cases 
oblige him to do well. Let this conscience be 
his witness, and make him always act so asmay 

rocure him cemmendation from others; but let 

im chiefly have regard to God, from whom no 
wicked man can lie concealed; but if hein whom 
the trust was reposed, without any deceit of his 
own, lose what he is intrusted withal, let him 
come before the seven judges, and swear by God, 
that nothing has been lost willingly, or with a 
wicked intention, and that he hath not made use 
of any part thereof, and so Ict him depart without 
blame; but if he hath made dse of the least part 
of what was committed to him, and it be lost, let 
him be condemned to repay all that he hath recei- 
ved, after the same manner as in those trusts it is 
to be, ifany one defraud those that undergo bodily 
labor for him. And let it be always remeni- 
bered, that we are not to defraud a poor man of 
his wages, as being sensible that God has allotted 
that wages to hint instead of land, and other 
possessions; nay, this payiment is not at all to be 
delayed, but to be made that very day, since God 
is not willing to deprive the laborer of the im- 
mediate use of what he hath labored for. 


t What we render a witch, according to our modern 
notions of witchcraft, Exodns xxii. 18, Philo and Jose- 
phus understood of a poisoner, or one who attempted, 
by secret and unlawful drugs or philtra, to take away 
the senses or the lives of men. 

tł This perinission of redeeming this penalty with mo- 
ney is not in our copies, Exodus xxi. 24,25; Lev. xxiv. 
20; Deut. xix. 21. 

§ We may here note, that 30 shekels, the price our 
Saviour was sold for by Judas to the Jews, Matl. xxvi. 
15; xxvii. 3; was the old value of a bought servant, or 
slave among that people. 
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39. You are not to punish children for the 
faults of their parents, but on account of their 
own virtue rather to vouchsafe them comniisera- 
tion, because they were born of wicked parents, 
than hatred because they were born of bad ones. 
Nor indeed ought we to impute the sin of chil- 
dren to their fathers, while young persons ìn- 
dulge themselves in many practices different 
trom what they have been instructed in, and this 
by their proud refusal of such instruction. 

40. Let those that have made themselves eu- 
nuchs be had in detestation: and do you avoid 
any conversation with them, who have deprived 
themselves of their manhood; and of that fruit of 
generation which God has given to men for the 
increase of their kind: let such be driven away, 
as if they had killed their children, since they 
beforehand hare lost what should procure them; 
for evident it is, that while their soul is become 
effeniinate, they have withal transfused that ef- 
feminacy to their body also. In like manner do 
you treat alt that is of a monstrous nature when 
it is looked on; nor is it lawful to geld either 
men or any other animals.* 

41. Let this be the constitution of your politi- 
cal laws in time of peace; and God will be so 
merciful as to preserve this excellent settlement 
free from disturbance. And may that time never 


it for the contrary. But since it must needs hap- 
pen that mankind fall into troubles and dangers, 
either undesignedly or intentionally, come, let us 
make a few constitutions concerning them, that 
so being apprized beforehand what ought to be 
done, you may have salutary counsels ready 
when you want them, and may not then be 
aa to go to seek what is be done, and so 
be unprovided, and fall into dangerous circum- 
stances. May you be a laborious people, and ex- 
ercise your l in virtuous actions, and thereby 
possess and inherit the land without wars, while 
neither any foreigners make war upon it, and so 
afflict you, nor any internal sedition seize upon 
it, whereby you ney do things that are contrary 
to your fathers, and so lose the laws which they 
have established. And may you continue in the 
observation of those laws which God hath ap- 
proved of, and hath delivered to you. Let all sort 
of warlike operations, whether they befal you 
now in your own time, or hereafter in the times 
of your posterity, be done out of your own bor- 
ders: but when you are about to go to war, send 
embassages and heralds to those who are your 
voluntary enemies, for it is a right thing to make 
use of words to them before you come to your 
weapons of wnr; and assure them thereby, that 
nithough you have a numerous army, with horses 
nnd weapons, and aBove these, a God merciful 
to you, and ready to assist you, you do however 
desire thein not to compel you to fight against 
them, nor to take from them what they me 
which will indeed be our gain, but what they will 
have no reason to wish we should take to our- 
selves. And if they hearken to you. it will be 
proper for you to keep peace with them; but if 
they trust on their own strength ns superior to 
yours, and will not do you justice, lead your 
army against them, making use of God ns your 
rupreme commander, but ordaining for a lieu- 
tenant under him, one that is of the greatest 
courage among you; for these differcnt com- 
manders, besides their being an obstacle to ac- 
tions that are to be done on the sudden, are a 
disadvantage to those that make use of them. 
Lead an army pure, and of chosen men, com- 
posed of all such as have extraordinary strength 


* This law against castration, even of brutes, is said 
to be so rigorous elsewhere as to inflict death on him 
that does it, which seems only a Pharisaical interpreta- 
tion in the days of Josephus of that law, Lev. xxi. 20, 
and xxii. 24; only we may hence observe, that the Jews 
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of body, and hardiness of soul; but do you send 
away the timorous part, lest they run away in 
the time of action, and so afford an advantage to 
your enemies. Do you also give leave to those 
who have lately built them houses, and have not 
yet lived in them a year’s time; and to those who 
have planted them vineyards, and have not yet 
been partakers of their fruits, to continue in their 
own country, as well as those also who have be- 
trothed or lately married them wives, lest they 
have such an affection for these things that they 
be too sparing of their lives, and by reserving 
themselves for these enjoyments, they become 
voluntary cowards [on account of their wives. | 
42. When you have pitched yonr camp, take 
care that you do nothing that is crucl. And when 
you are engaged in a siege, and want timber for 
the making of warlike engines, do not you ren- 
der the land naked, by cutting down trees that 
bear fruit, but spare them, as considering that 
they were made for the benefit of men; and that 
if they could speak, they would have a just plea 
opens’ ye because, though they are not occa- 
sions of the war, they are unjustly treated, and 
suffer init, and would, if they were able, remove 
themselves into another land. When you have 
beaten your enemies in battle, slay those that 


i have fought against you; but preserve the others 
come which may innovate any thing, and change | 


alive, that they may pay you tribute, excepting 
the nation of the Canaanites, for as to that peo- 
plé you must entirely destroy them. 

43. Take care, especially in your battles, that 
no woman use the th of aman, nor man the 
garment cf a woman. 

44. This was the form of political government 
which was left us by Moses. Moreover, he had 
already delivered laws in writing,} in the fortieth 
year, fi they came out of Egypt, ] concerning 
which we will] discourse in another book. But 
now on the following days, (for he called them 
to asseinble continually,) he delivered blessings 
to them, and curses upon those that should not 
live according to the laws, but should transgress 
the duties that were determined for them to 
observe. After this, he read to them a poetic 
song, which was composed in hexameter verse, 
and left it to them in the holy book. It contained 
a prediction of what was to come to pass after- 
ward. Agrecably whereto ali things have hap- 
pened all along; and do still happen to us; and 
wherein he has not at all deviated from the truth. 
Accordingly he delivered these books to the 
priests,{ with the ark; into which he also put 
the ten commandments, written in two tables. 
He delivered to them the tabernncle also; and 
exhorted the people, that when they had con- 
quered the land, and were settled in it, they should 
not forget the injuries of the Amalekites, but 
make war against them, and inflict punishment 
apon them for what mischief they did them, 
when they were in the wilderness: and that 
when they had got possession of the land of the 
Canaanites, | when they had destroyed the 
whole multitude of its inhabitants, as they ought 
to do, they should erect an altar that should face 
the rising sun, not far from the city of Shechem, 
between the two mountains, that of Gerizzim 
situate on the right hand, and that called Ebal on 
the left; and that the army should be so divided, 
that six tribes should stand upon each of the two 
mountains, and with then: the Levites and the 
priests. And that first, those that were upon 
mount Gerizzim should pray for the best bles- 
sings upon those who were diligent about the 
worship of God, and the observation of his laws, 
and who did not reject what Moses had said to 


could then have no oxen which are gelt, but only bulls 
and cows in Judea. 

t These laws seem tole those above-mentioned sect. 
4. of this chapter. 

t What laws were now delivered to the priests, sea 
the note on Antiq. B. iii, chap. I, sect.7, 
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them, while the other wished them all manner 
of happiness also; and when these last put up 
the like prayers, the former praised them. After 
this, curses were denounced upon thuse that 
should transgress those laws, they answering 
one another alternately, by way of confirmation 
of what had been said. Moses also wrote their 
blessings and their curses, that they might learn 
them so thoroughly, that they might never be 
forgotten by length of time. And when he was 
ready to die, he wrote these blessings and curses 
upon the altar on each side of it;* where he says 
also the people stood, and then sacrificed and 
offered burnt-offerings, though after that day 
they never offered upon it any other sacrifice, 
for it was not lawful so to do. These are the 
constitutions of Moses; and the Hebrew nation 
still live according to them. 

45. On the next day, Moses called the people 
together, with the women and children, to a con- 
gregation, so as the very slaves were present 
also, that they might engage themselves to the 
observation ot these laws by oath: and that duly 
considering the meaning of Ged in them, they 
might not, either for favor of their kindred, or 
out of fear of any one, or indeed for any motive 
whatsoever, think any thing ought to be pre- 
ferred to these laws, and so might transgress 
them. ‘That in case any one of their own blood, 
or any city, should attempt to confound or dis- 
solve their constitution of government, they 
should take vengeance upon them, both all in 
general, and each person in particular; and when 
they had conquered them, should overturn their 
city to ‘the very foundations, and, if possible, 
should not leave the least footsteps of such mad- 
ness: but that if they were not able to take such 
vengeance, they should still demonstrate, that 
what was done was contrary to their wills. So 
the multitude bound themselves by cath so todo. 

46. Moses taught thein also by what means 
their sacrifices might be most acceptable to God; 
and how they should go forth to war, making use 
of the stones [in the high priest’s breastplate] for 
their direction,} as Ihave before signified. Joshua 
also prophesied while Moses was present. And 
when Moses had recapitulated whatsoever he had 
done for the preservation of the people, both in 
their wars and jn peace, and had composed them 
a body of laws, and procured them an excellent 
form of government, he foretold, as God had de- 
clared to him, “ That if they transgressed that 
institution for the worship of God, they should 
experience the following miseries: their land 
‘should be full of weapons of war from their ene- 
mies, and their cities should be overthrown, and 
their temple should be burnt; that they should 
be sold for slaves to such men as would have no 
pity on them in their afflictions: that they would 
then repent, when that repentance would noway 
profit them under their sufferings. Yet (said he) 
will that God who founded your nation, restore 
your cities to your citizens, with their temple 
also, and you shall lose these advantages not 
once only, but often.” 

47, Now when Moses had encouraged Joshua 
to lead out the army against the Canaanites, by 
telling him that God would assist him in all his 
undertakings, and had blessed the whole multi- 
tude, he said, “Since I am going to my forefa- 
thers, and God has determined that this should 
be the day of my departure to them, I return 


* Of the exaet place where this altar was to be built, 
whether nearer Mount Gerizzim or Mount Ebal, ae- 
cording to Josephus, see Essay on the Old Testament, 
p. 168-—171. 

t Dr. Bernard well observes here, how unfortunate this 
neglect of consulting the Urim was to Josina himself, 
in the ease of the Gibeonites, who puta triek upon him, 
and ensnared him, together with the rest of the Jewish 
rulers, witha sclemn oath to preserve them, contrary to 
his commission to extirpate all the Canaanites root and 
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him thanks while I am still alive, and present 
with you, for that providence he hath exercised 
over you, which hath not only dclivered uz from 
the miseries we lay under, but hath bestowed a 
state of prosperity upon us; as also, that he hath 
assisted me in the pains Į took, and in all the 
contrivances I had in my care about you, in or- 
der to better your condition, and hath on all oc- 
casions showed himself favorable to us; or ra- 
ther he it was who first conducted our affairs, and 
brought them to a happy conclusion, by makin 
use of me as a vicarious general under him, ol 
as a minister in those matters wherein he was 
willing to do you good: on which account I think 
it proper to bless that divine Power which will 
take care of you for the time to come, and this 
in order to repay the debt which I owe him, and 
to leave behind me a memorial that we are obli- 
ged to worship and honor him, and to kee 
those laws which are the most excellent gift of 
all those he hath already bestowed upon us, or 
which, if he continue favorable to us, he will be- 
stow upon us hereafter. Certainly a human le- 
gislator is a terrible enemy, when his laws are 
affronted,and are made to no purpose. And ma 

ou never experience that Alte easure of eed, 
which will be the consequence of the neglect of 
these his laws, which he, who is your Creator, 
hath given you!” 

48. When Moses had spoken thus at the end 
of his life, and had foretold what would befall to 
every one of their tribes afterward,{ with the ad- 
dition of a blessing to them, the multitude fell 
into tears, insomuch that even the women, by 
beating their breasts, made manifest the deep 
concern they had when he was about to die. The 
children also Jamented still more, as not able to 
contain their grief; and thereby declared, that 
even at their age they were sensible of his vir- 
tue, and mighty deeds: and truly there seemed 
to be a strife between the young and the old, who 
should most grieve for him. The old grieved, 
because they knew whata careful protector they 
were to be deprived of, and so lamented their fu- 
ture state; but the young grieved not only for 
that, but also because it so ‘happened that they 
were to be left by him before they had well 
tasted of his virtue. Now one may makea guess 
at the excess of this sorrow and lamentation of 
the multitude, from what happened to the legis- 
lator himself; for although he was always per- 
suaded that he ought not to be cast down at the 
approach of death, since the undergoing it was 
agreeable to the will of God, and the law of na- 
ture, yet what the people did, so overbore him, 
that he wept Haniel Now as he went thence to 
the place where he was to vanish out of their 
sight, they all followed after him weeping, but 
Moses beckoned with his hand to those that were 
remote from him, and bade them stay behind in 
quiet, while he exhorted those that were near to 
hm that they would not render his departure so 
lamentable. Whereupon they thought they ought 
to grant him that favor, to let him depart ac- 
cording as he himself desired, so they restrained 
themselves, though weeping still toward one ano- 
ther. Allthose who accompanied him, were the 
senate, and Eleazar the high priest, and Joshua 
their commander, Now as soon as they were 
come to the mountain called t Abarim, (which is 
a very high mountain situate over against Jeri- 
cho, and one that affords to such as are upon it a 


hraneh; which oath he and the other rulers durst never 
break. See Seripture Polities, p. 55, 56; and this snare 
they were brought into because they “ did not ask coun- 
scl nt the mouth of the Lord.” Josh. ix. 14. 

t Since Josephus assures us here, as is most naturally 
to be supposed, nnd asthe Septuagint gives the text, 
Deut, xxxiii. 6; tint Moses blessed every one of the tribes 
ot Israel, it is evident that Simeon was not omitted in 
his copy, ns it unhappily now is, both in our Hebrew 
and Samaritan copics. 
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rospect of the greatest part of the excellent 
ad of Canaan,) he dismissed the senate: and 
as he was going to embrace Eleazar and Joshua, 
and was still discoursing with them, a cloud stood 
over him on the sudden, and he disappeared ina 
certain valley, although he wrote in the holy 
books that he died, which was done out of fear 
lest they should venture to say, that because of 
his extraordinary virtne he went to God. 

49. Now Moses lived in all one hundred and 
twenty years; a third part of which time, abating 
one month, he was the people’s roler; and he 
died on the last month of the year, which is 
called by the Macedonians ‘Dystrus,’ but by us 
‘Adar,’ on the first day of the month. He was 
one that exceeded all men that ever were, in un- 
derstanding, and made the best nse of what that 
understanding suggested to bim. Ile had a very 
graceful way of speaking, im addressing the 
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multitude, and, as to his other qualifications, he 
had such a full command of his passions, as if 
he hardly had any such in his soul, and only 
knew them by their names, as rather perceiving 
them jn other men than in himself. He was also 
such a general of an army, as is seldom seen, as 
well as such a prophet as was never known, and 
this to such a degree, that whatsoever he pro- 
nounced you would think you heard the voice of 
God himself. So the people monrned for him 
thirty days: nor did ever any grief so deeply af- 
fect the Hebrews as did this upon the death of 
Moses: nor were those that had experienced his 
conduct the only persons that desired him, but 
those also thal perused the laws he left behind 
him, had a strong desire after him, and by them 
gathered the extraordinary virtue he was master 
of. And this shall suffice for the declaration of 
the manner of the death of Moses. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX YEARS.—FROM THE 
DEATII OF MOSES TO THE DEATH OF ELI. 





CHAP. 1. 


How Joshua, the Commander of the Hebrews, 
made War with the Canaanites, and overcame 
them, and destroyed them, and divided their 
Land by Lot tothe Tribes of Israel. 


į 1. WHEN Moses was taken away from among 
men, in the manner already described, and when 
all the solemnities belonging to the mourning for 
him were finished, and the sorrow for hin was 
over, Joshua commanded the multitude to get 
themselves ready for an expedition. He also 
sent spies to Jericho, to discover what forces they 
had, and what were their intentions; bnt he pul 
his camp in order, as intending soon to pass over 
Jordan at a proper season. And calling to him 
the rulers of the tribe of Reubel, and the gover- 
nors of the tribe of Gad, and [the half tribe of ] 
Manasseh, for half of this tribe had been per- 
mitted to have their habitation in the country of 
the Amorites, which was the seventh part of the 
land of Canaan,* he put them in mind what they 
had promised Moses; and he exhorted them, 
that for the sake of the care that Moses had ta- 
ken of them, who had never been weary of ta- 
king pains for them, no, not when he was dying, 
and for the sake of the public welfare, they 
vould prepare themselves, and readily perform 
what they had romised; so he took fifty thou- 
gand of them who followed him, and he marched 
from Abila to Jordan, sixty furlongs. 

2. Now when he had pitched his camp, the 
fpies came to hinm immediately, well acquainted 
with the whole state of the Canaanites: for, at 


* The Amorites were onc of the seven nations of Ca- 
naan. Hence Iteland is willing to suppose that Josephus 
did not here mean thnt their jand beyond Jordan wasa 
seventh partofthe whole land of Canaan, but meant the 
Amorites as a seventh nation, Hig reason is, that Jose. 

hus, as wellasour bibles, generally distinguish the land 
eyond Jordan from the land of Canaan; nor can it be 
denied, that in strictness they were different; yet after 
two tribes and a half of the twelve tribescame te inhcrit 
it, it might, ina general way altogether, be wellincluded 
under the Jand of Canaan, or Palestine, or Judea; of 
which we havea clear example here before us in Jose- 
phus, whose words evidently imply, that takiag the 


whole land of Canaan, or thatinhabited by all the twelve, 


tribes together, and parting itinto seven parts, the part 
heyend Jordan was in quantity of ground one-seventh 
artofthe whole. And this wel) encugh agrees to ke- 
and's own map of that country, althongh this Jnnd 
beyond Jerdan was so peculiarly fruitful and good for 
ssturage, ng the two tribes and n half took notice, 
umb, xxxiJ. 1, 4,16, that it maintained about a fifth 
artofthe whole people. 
à 1 It plainjy appears by the history of these spics, and 


first, before they were at all discovered, they 
took a full view of the city of Jericho without 
disturbance, and saw which parts of the walls 
were strong, and which parts were otherwise, 
and indeed insecure, * which of the gates 
were so weak as might afford an entrance to 
their army. Now those that met them took no 
nolice of them when they saw them, and suppo- 
scd they were only strangers, who used to be 
very curious in observing every thing in the city, 
and did not take them for enemies; but al even 
they retired to a certain inn that was near to the 
wall, whither they went to eat their supper: 
which supper when they had done, and werc 
considering how to get away, information was 
given to the king as he was at supper, that 
there were some persons come from the He- 
brews’ camp, to view the city as spies, and that 
they were in the inn kept by Rahab, and were 
very solicitous that they might not be discover- 
ed; so he sent immediately some to them, and 
commanded to catch them, and bring them to 
him, that he might examine them by torture, 
and learn what their business was there. As 
soon as Rahab understood that these messengers 
were comjng, she hid the spies under the stalks 
of flax which were laid to dry on the top of her 
house, and said to the messengers that were sent 
by the king, that certain unknown strangers had 
supped with her a little before snnsetting, and 
were gone away, who might easily be taken if 
they were any Lterror to the city, or likely to 
bring any danger to the king: so these messen- 
gers being thus deluded by the woman,f and sus- 


the innkeeper Rahab's deception ef the king of Jericho's 
messengers, hy telling them what was false, in order to 
save the lives of the spies, and yet the great commenda- 
tion of her faith and good works in the New Testament, 
Heb. xi, 31; James ii. 25, as well as by many other pa- 
rallel examples hoth in the Old Testament and in Jose- 
phus, that the best men did not then scruple to deceive 
those public enemies, who might justly be destroyed; 
as alse might deceive il] men in order to save life, and 
deliver themselves from the tyranny Of their unjust 
oppressors, and this by telling direct falschcods; I mean 
all this where no oath waa demanded of them, other- 
wise they never durst venture on such a procedure. 
Nor was Josephus himself of any other opinion or prac- 
tice, as ] shall remark in the note on Antiq. b. ix. chap. 
iv. sect. 3, and observe, that J still call this woman Ra- 
hah, an innkeeper, not a harlot, the whole of thia histo- 
ry both in our copies, and especally in Josephus, ini- 
plying no more, It was indeed so frequent a thing, 
that women who were innkeepers were also harlots, or 
inaintainers of harlots,that the word commonly used for 
real harlots was usually given tbem. See Dr Bernard's 
note here, and Judges xi. ], and Anti. b. v.ch vii. sect. 8 
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pecting no imposition, went their ways without 
so much as searching the inn, but they inunedi- 
ately pursued them along those roads which they 
most probably supposed them to have gone, and 
particularly those which led to the river, but 
could hear no tidings of them; so they left off the 
pains of any farther pursuit. But when the tu- 
mult was over, Rahab brought the men down, 
and desired them, as soon as they should have 
obtained possession of the land of Canaan, when 
it would be in their power to make her amends 
for her preservation of them, to remember what 
danger she had undergone for their sakes; for 
that if she had been caught concealing them, she 
could not have escaped a terrible destructior, 
she and all her family with her, and so bid them 
go honie: and desired them to swear to her, to 
preserve her and her family, when they should 
take the city, and destroy all its inhabitants, as 
they had decreed to do, for so far she said she 
had been assured by those divine miracles of 
which she had been informed. So these spies 
acknowledged, that they owed her thanks for 
what she had done already, and withal swore to 
requite her kindness; not only in words but in 
deeds: but they gave her this advice, that when 
she should perceive that the city was about to be 
taken, she should put her goods, and all her fa- 
mily, by way of security, in her inn, and to hang 
out scarlet threads before her doors, ee win- 
dows,] that the commander of the Hebrews 
might know her house, and take care to do her 
no harm; for, said they, we will inform him of 
this matter, because of the concern thou hast had 
to preserve us: but if any one of thy family fall 
in the battle, do not thou blame us; and we be- 
seech that God, by whom we have sworn, not 
then to be displeased with us, as though we had 
broken our oaths. So these men, when they had 
made this agreement, went away, letting them- 
selves down by a rope from the wall, and escaped, 
and came and told their own people whatsoever 
they had done in their journey to this city. 
Joshua also told Eleazar, the high priest, and the 
senate, what the spies had sworn to Rahab, who 
confirmed what had been sworn. 

3. Now, while Joshua the commander was in 
fear about their passing over Jordan, for the 
river ran with a strong current, and could not 
be passed over with bridges, for there never had 
been bridges laid over it hitherto, and while he 
See ce: that if he should attempt to make a 
bridge, that the enemies would not afford him time 
to perfect it, and as for ferry-boats, they had none, 
God promised so to dispose of the river, that they 
might pass over it, and that by taking away the 
main part of its waters. So Joshua, after two 
days, caused the army and the whole multitude 
to pass over in the manner following: the pricsts 
went first of all, having the ark with them; then 
went the Levites, bearing the tabernacle and the 
vessels which belonged to the sacrifices; after 
which the entire multitude followed according to 
their tribes, having their children and their wives 
in the midst of them, as being afraid for them 
lest they should be borne away by the stream. 
But as soon as the priests had entered the river 
first, it appeared fordable, the depth of the water 
being restrained, and the sand appearing at the 
bottom, because the current was neither so 
ttrong nor so swift as to carry it away by its 
force: so they all passed over the river without 
fear, finding it to be in the very same state as 
God hed foretold he would put it in: but the 
priests stood still in the midst of the river till the 
multitude should be passed over, and should get 
to the shore in safety; and when all were gone 
over, the priests came out also, and permitted 
the current to run freely, as it used to do before. 
Accordingly, the riyer, as soon as the Hebrews 
were come out of it, arose again presently, and 
came to its own proper magnitude as before. 
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4. So the Hebrews went on farther ñfty fur- 
longs, and pitched their camp at the distance of 
ten furlongs froin Jericho; but Joshua built an 
altar of those stones, which all the heads of the 
tribes, at the command of the prophet, had 
taken out of the deep, to be afterward a me- 
morial of the division of the streain of this river 
and upon it offered sacrifice to God; and in that 
place celebrated the passover, and had great 
plenty of all the things which they wanted hi- 
therto, for they reaped the corn of the Canaan- 
ites, which was now ripe, and took other things 
as prey, for then it was that their former food, 
which was manna, and of which they had eaten 
forty years, failed them. 

5: Now, while the Israelites did this, and the 
Canaanites did not attack them, but kept them- 
selves quiet within their own walls, Joshua re- 
solved to besicge them; so on the first day of the 
feast [of the passover] the priests carried the 
ark round about, with some part of the armed 
men to be a guard to it. These priests went for- 
ward, blowing with their seven trumpets, and 
exhorted the army to be of good courage, and 
went round about the city, with the senate fol- 
lowing them; and when the priests had only 
blown with the trumpets, for they did nothing 
more at all, they returned to the camp. An 
when they had done this for six days, on the 
seventh Joshua gathered together the armed 
men, and all the people together, and told them 
this good tiding, that the city should now be 
taken, since God would on that day give it them 
by the falling down of the walls, and this of their 
own accord, and without their labor. However, 
he charged them to kill every one they should 
take, and not to abstain from the slaughter of 
their enemies, either for weariness, or for pity, 
and not to fall on the spoil, and be thereby di- 
verted from pursuing their enemies, as they ran 
away; but to destroy all the animals, and to take 
nothing for their own peculiar advantage. He 
commanded them also to bring together all the 
silver and gold, that it might be set apart as 
first-fruits unto God out of this glorious exploit, 
as having gotten them from the city they first 
took; only that they should save Rehab and her 
kindred alive, because of the oath which the 
spies had sworn to her. 

6. When he had said this, and had set his 
army In order, he brought it against the city; 30 
they went round the city again, the ark going 
before them, and the priests encouraging the 
oer to be zealous in the work; and when the 

ad gone round it seven times, and had stood still 
a little, the wall fell down, while no instruments 
of war, nor any other force, was applied to it by 
the Hebrews. 

7. So they entered into Jericho, and slew all 
the men that were therein, while they were af- 
frighted at the surprising overthrow of the walls, 
and their courage was become useless, and they 
were not able to defend themselves; so they 
were slain, and their throats cut, some in the 
ways, and others as canght in their honses; 
nothing afforded them assistance, but they all 
perished, even to the women and the children, 
and the city was filled with dead bodies, and not 
one person escaped. They also burnt the whole 
city and the country about it; but they saved 
alive Rahab and her family, who had fed to 
her inn. And when she was brought to him, 
Joshua owned to her that they owed her thauks 
for her preservation of the spies. So he said he 
would not appear to be behind her in his bene- 
faction to her; whereupon he gave her certain 
lands immediately, and had ber in great esteem 
ever afterward. 

8. And if any part of the city escaped the fire, 
he overthrew it from the foundation; and he 
denounced a curse against its inhabitants, if any 
one should desire to rebuild it, how, upon his 
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laying the foundation of the walls, he should be 

deprived of his eldest son, and upon finishing it, 

he should lose his youngest son. But what hap- 
ened hereupon we shall speak of hereafter.” 

9. Now there was an inimense quantity of sil- 
ver and gold, and besides those, of brass also, 
that was heaped together out of the city when it 
was taken, no one transgressing the decree, nor 

urloining for their own peculiar advantage; 
which spoils Joshua delivered to the priests, to 
be laid up among their treasures. And thus did 
Jericho perish. 

10. But there was one ‘ Achar,'f the son [of 
Charmi, the son] of Zebedias, of the tribe of 
Judah, who, finding a royal garment woven en- 
tirely of gold, and a piece of gold that weighed 
two hundred shekels,t and thinking it a very 
hard case, that what spoils he, by running some 
hazard, had found, he must give away, and offer 
it to God, who stood in no need of it, while he 
that wanted it must go without it, made a deep 
ditch in his own tent, and laid them up therein, as 
supposing he should not only he concealed from 
his fellow-soldiers, but from God himself also. 

11. Now, the place where Joshua pitched his 
camp was called ‘Gilgal,’ which denotes * liber- 
ye for since now they had passed over Jordan, 
they looked upon themselves as freed from the 
miseries which they had undergone from the 
Egyptians, and in the wilderness. 

12. Now, a few days after the calamity that 
befell Jericho, Joshua sent three thousand armed 
men to take Ai, a city situate above Jericho; 
but upon the fight of the people of Ai with them 
they were driven back, and lost thirty-six of 
their men. When this was told the Israelites, it 
made them very sad, and exceedingly disconso- 
Jate, not so much because of the relation the 
men that were destroyed bare to them, though 
those that were destroyed were all good men, 
and deserved their esteem, as by the despair it 
occasioned; for while they believed that they 
were already, in effect, in possession of the land, 
and should bring back the army out of the bat- 
tles without loss, as God had promised before- 
hand, they now saw a their enemies 
bold with success; so they pur sackcloth over 
their garments, and continued in tears and lamen- 
tation all the day, without the least inquiry after 
food, but laid what had happened greatly to heart. 

13. When Joshua saw the army so much af- 
flicted, and possessed with forebodings of evil as 
to their e expedition, he used freedom with 
God, and said, ‘‘ We are not come thus far ont 
of any rashness of our own, as though we thought 
ourselves able to subdue this land with our own 
weapons, but at the instigation of Moses thy ser- 
vant for this purpose, because thou hast promis- 
ed us by many signs, that thou wouldst give us 
this land for a possession, and that thou wouldst 
make our army always superior in war to our 
enemies, and accordingly some success has al- 
ways attended upon us, agreeably to thy promis- 
es; but because we have now unexpectedly 
been foiled, and have lost some men out of our 


* Upon occasion of this devotion of Jericho tode- 
struction, and the exemplary punishment of Achar, 
who broke that ‘cherem' or ‘anathema,’ and of the 
punishment of the future breaker of it, Hiel, 1 Kings 
Xvi. 34, as also of the punishinent of Saul, for breaking 
the like cherem, or anathema, against the Amalekites, 
1 Sam. xv. we msy observe what was the true meaning 
of that law, Lev. xxvii. 28. “None devoted, which 
shalt be devoted of men, shall be redeemed; tmt shall 
surely be pul to death.” i. e. whenever any of the Jews’ 
public enemies had been for their wickedness, solemnly 
devoted to destruction, according tothe divine com- 
mand, as were generally the seven wicked nations of 
Cannan, and those sinners the Amalekites, 1 Sam, xv. 
18, it wns utterly unlawfnl to permit those enemies to 
be redeemed, but they wero to be all utterly destroyed. 
See nito Numb. xxi 2, 3. 

t That the name of this thief was not Achan, as in 
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army, we are grieved at it, as fearing what thoa 
hast promised us, and what Moses foretold’ us, 
cannot be depended on by us; and our future 
expectation troubles us the more, because we 
have met with such a disaster in this our first at- 
tempt. But do thou, O Lord, free us from these 
suspicions, for thou art able to find a cure for 
these disorders, by giving us victory, which will 
both take away the grief we are in at present, 
and prevent our distrust as to what is to come.” 

14. These intercessions Joshua put up to God, 
as he lay prostrate on his face: whereupon God 
answered him, ‘‘ That he should rise up and pu- 
rify his host from the pollution which was got 
into it: that things consecrated to me have been 
impudently stolen from me: and that this has 
been the occasion why this defeat has happened 
to them; and that when they should search out 
and punish the offender, he would ever take care 
they should have the victory over their enemies.” 
This Joshua told the people; and calling for Elea- 
zar the high priest, and the men in authority, he 
cast lots, tribe by tribe, and when the lot showed 
that this wicked action was done by one of the 
tribe of Judah, he then again proposed the lot to 
the several families thereto belonging, so the 
truth of this wicked action was found to belong 
to the family of Zachar; and when the inquiry 
was made man by man, they took Achar, who 
upon God's reducing him to a terrible extremity, 
could not deny the fact; so he confessed the theft. 
and produced what he had taken in the midst of 
them, whereupon he was immediately put to 
death; and attained no more than to be buried 
in the night in a disgraceful manner, and such as 
was suitable to a condemned malefactor. 

15. When Joshua had thus purified the host, 
he led them against Ai; and having by night laid 
an ambush round about the city, he attacked the 
enemics as soon as it was day; but as they ad- 
vanced boldly against the Israelites, because of 
their former victory, he made them believe he 
retired, and by that means drew them a great 
way from the city, they still supposing that they 
were pursuing their enemies, and despised them 
as though the case had been the same with that 
in the former battle; after which Joshua ordered 
his forces to turn about, and placed them against 
their front: he then made the signals agreed 
upon to those that lay in ambush, and so excited 
them to fight; so they ran suddenly into the city, 
the inhabitants being upon the walls, nay, others 
of them being in perplexity, and coming to see 
those that were without the gates. Accordingly, 
these men took the city, and slew all that they 
met with, but Joshua forced those that came 
against hiin, to come to a close fight, and dis- 
comfited them, and made them run away; an 
when they were driven towards the city, and 
thought it had not been touched, as soon as they 
saw it was taken, and perceived it was burnt, 
with their wives and chinna they wandered 
about the fields ina scattered condition, and were 
noway able to defend themselves, because they 
had none to support them. Now when this ca- 


the common copies, but Achar, as here in Josephus, and 
in the Apostolical Constitut. B. vii. ch. ii. and elsewhere, 
is evident by the allusion to that name in the curse of 
Josiua,“ Why hast thou troubled us? The Lord shall 
trouble thee:” where the Hebrew words allude onty to 
the name Achar, but not Achana. Accordingly this val- 
ley of Achar, or Achor, was, and is a known place,a 
little north of Gilgal, so called from the days of Joshua 
till thisday. See Josh. vil. 26; Isa. Ixv. 10; Mos. ii. 15; 
and Dr. Bernard’s notes here. 

t Here Dr. Bernard very justly observes, that a few 
words are dropped out of Josephus’s copies, on account 
of the repetition of the word shekels, and that it ought 
to be read thus: “A piece of gold that weighed 50 shek- 
els, and one of silver that weighed 200 shekels,” aa in 
our other copies, Joshua vii. 21. 

$ lagree bere with Dr. Bernard, and approve of Jose. 
phus’s interpretation of Gilgal for liberty. See Josh.v 9 
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lamity was come upon the men of Ai, there were 
a great number ot children, and women, and 
servants, and an immense quantity of furni- 
ture. The Hebrews also took pee of cattle, 
and a great deal of money, for this was a rich 
country. So when Joshua came to Gilgal, he 
divided all these spoils among the soldiers. 

16. But the Ei onite who inhabited very 
near to Jerusalem, when they saw what miseries 
had happened to the inhabitants of Jericho, and 
to those of Ai, and suspected that the like sore 
calamity would come as far as themselves, they 
did not think fit to ask for mercy of Joshua, for 
they supposed they should find little mercy from 
him, who made war, thathe might entirely de- 
stroy the nation of the Canaanites, but they 
invited the people of Cephirah and Kiriathje- 


rim, who were their neighbors, to join in leagne ; 


with them; and told them, that neither could 
they themselves avoid the danger they were all 
in, if the Israelites should prevent them, and 
seize upon them; so when they had persuaded 
them, they resolved to endeavor to escape the 
forces of the Israelites. Accordingly, upon their 
agreement to what they proposed, they sent am- 
bassadors to Joshua, to make a league of friend- 
ship with him, and those such of the citizens as 
were best approved of, and most capable of doing 
what was most advantageous to the multitude. 
Now these ambassadors thought it dangerous to 
confess themselves to be Canaanites, but thought 
they might, by this contrivance, avoid the dan- 
ger, namely, by saying that they bare no relation 
to the Canaanites at all, but dwelt ata very great 
distance from them: and they said farther, that 
they came a long way on account of the reputa- 
tion he had gained for his virtue; and as a mark 
of the truth of what they said, they showed him 
the habit they were in; for that their clothes 
were new when they came out, but were greatly 
worn by the length of time they had been in 
their journey, for indeed they took torn ear 
ments on purpose that they might make him 
believe so. So they stood in the inidst of the peo- 
le, and satd that they were sent by the people of 
ican, and of the circumjacent cities, which 
were very remote from the land where they now 
were, to make such a league of friendship with 
them, and this on such conditions as were cus- 
tomary among their forefathers; for when they 
understood, that, by the favor of God, and his 
ift to them, they were to have the possession 
of the land of Canaan bestowed upon them, they 
said, that they were very glad to hear it, and 
desired to be admitted into the number of their 
citizens. Thus did these ambassadors speak; 
and, showing them the marks of their long 
journey, they entreated the Hebrews to make a 
eague of friendship with them. Accordingly, 
Joshua believing what they said, and that they 
were not of the nation of the Canaanites, enter- 
ed into friendship with them; and Eleazar the 
high priest, with the senate, sware to them, that 
they would esteem them their friends and asso- 
ciates, and would attempt nothing that should 
be unfair against them, the multitude also assent- 
ing to the oaths that were made tothem. So 
these men, having obtained what they desired, 
by deceiving the Israelites, went home: but 
when Joshua led his army to the country at the 


* Whether this lengthening ofthe day, by the standing 
still of the sun and moon were physical, and real, by the 
miraculous stoppage of the diurnal motion of the earth 
for about half a revolution, or whether only apparent, 
by nerial phosphori imitating the sun aud moon as sta- 
tionary so long, while clouds and the night hid the real 
ones, and this parhelion, or ineck sun, affording suli- 
cient light for Joshaa’s pursuit and complete victory, 
{which aerial phosphoriin other shapes have been more 
than ordinarily common of late years,) cannot now be 
determined; philosophers and astronomers will natural- 
hy incline to this latter hypothesis. In the mean time, 
the fact itself was mentioned in the book of Jasher, now 
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bottom of the mountain of this part of Canaan 
he understood that the Gibeonites dwelt not far 
from Jerusalem, and that they were of the stock 
of the Canaanites, so he sent fortheir governors, 
and reproached them with the cheat they had 

ut upon him; but they alleged on their own 
baii that they had no other way to save them- 
selves but that, and were therefore forced to 
have recourse to it. So he called for Eleazar 
the high priest, and for the senate, who thought 
right to make them public servants, that they 
might not break the oath they had made to them; 
and they ordained them to be so. And this was 
the method by which these men found safety 
and security under the calamity that was ready 
to overtake them. 

17. But the king of Jerusalem took it to heart 
that the Gibeonites had gone over to Joshua; so 
he called upon the kings of the neighboring na- 
tions to join together and to make war against 
them. Now, when the Gibeonites saw these 
kings, which were four besides the king of Jeru- 
salem, and perceived that they had pitched their 
camp at a certain fountain not far from their city, 
and were getting ready for the siege of it, they 
called upon Joshua to assist them; for such was 
their case, as to expect to be destro ed by these 
Canaanites, but to suppose they should be sa- 
ved by those that came forthe destruction of the 
Canaanites, because of the league of friendship 
that was between them. Accordingly, Joshua 
made haste with his whole army to assist them 
and marching day and night, in the morning he 
fell npon the enemies as they were going up to 
the siege, and when he had discomfited them, he 
followed them, and pursued them down the de- 
scent of the hills, This place is called ‘ Beth- 
horon;’ where he also e, that God as- 
sisted him, which he declared by thunder and 
thunderbolts, as also by the falling of hail larger 
than usual. Moreover, it happened that the day 
was lengthened,* that the night might not come 
on too soon, and be an obstruction to the zeal of 
the Hebrews in pursuing their enemies, inso- 
much, that Joshua took the kings, who were hid- 
den in a certain cave at Makkedah, and put them 
to dearth. Now that the day was lengthened at 
this ‘*me, and was longer than ordinary, is exe 
pressed in the books laid up in the serpent 

18. Those kings which made war with, and 
were ready to fight the Gibeonites, being thus 
overthrown, Joshua returned again to the moun- 
tainous parts of Canaan; and when he had made 
a great slaughter of the people there, and took 
their prey, he came to the camp at Gilgal. And 
now there went a great fame abroad among the 
neighboring people, of the courage of the He- 
brews, and those that heard what a number of 
people were destroyed, were greatly affrighted 
at it; so the kings that lived about mount Liba- 
nus, who were Canaanites, and those Canaanites 
that dwelt in the plain country, with auxiliaries 
out of the land of the Philistines, pitched their 
camp at Beroth. a city of the Upper Galilee, not 
far from Kadesh, which is itself also a place in 
Galilee. Now the number of the whole army 
was three hundred thousand armed footmen, and 
ten thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand 
chariots, so that the multitude of the enemies 
affrighted both Joshua himself and the Israel- 


lost, Josh. x. 13: and is confirmed by Isaiah, xxviii. 21: 
by Habakkuk, iii. 11, and by the son of Sirach, Eccles 
xlvi. 4; in the Wisdom of Solomon, it is also said of tho 
luminaries, with relation, no doubt, to this and the like 
miraculous standing still, and going back, inthe days of 
Joshua and Hezekiah, They have not wandered from 
Lhe day that he created them; they have not forsaken 
their way from ancient generations, nnless it were 
when God enjoined them [so to do) by the command 
of his servants.” See Authent. Rec. parti. p. 154. 

t Of the books laid up in the temple, see the note on 
Antig. B iii. ch. I. sect. 7. 
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ites; and they, instead of being full of hopes of 
good success, were superstitiously timorous, with 
the great terror with which they were stricken. 
Whereupon God upbraided them with the fear 
they were in; and asked them, Whether they 
desired a greater help than he conld afford them? 
and promised them that they should overcome 
their enemies; and withal charged them to make 
their cnemies’ horses useless, and to burn their 
chariots. So Joshua became full of courage 
upon these promises of God, and went out sud- 
denty agaiust the enemies, and after five days’ 
march he came upon them, and joined battle 
with them, and there was a terrible fight, and 
such a number were slain as could not be believ- 
ed by those that heard it. He also went on in 
the pursuit a great way, and destroyed the en- 
lire army of the enemies, few only excepted, 
and all the kings fell in the battle; insomuch 
that when they wanted men to be killed, Joshna 
slew their horses and burnt their chariots, and 
passed all over their country without opposition, 
no one daring to meet him in battle; but he still 
went on, taking their cities by siege, and again 
killing whatever he took. 

19. The fifth year was now past, and there was 
not one of the Canaanites remained any longer, 
excepting some that had retired to places of great 
strength. So Joshua removed his camp to the 
mountainous country, and placed the tabernacle 
inthe city of Shiloh, for that seemed a fit place for 
it, because of the beauty of its situation, uatil 
such time as their affairs would permit them to 
build a temple; and from thence he went to She- 
chem, topethemwith all the people, and raised an 
altar where Moses had beforehand directed; then 
did he divide the army, and placed one balf on 
mount Gerizzim, and the other half on mount 
Ebal,* on which mountain the altar was; he also 
placed there the tribe of Levi, and the priests. 
And when they had sacrificed and denounced the 
[blessings and the] curses, and had left them en- 
graven upon thealtar, they returned to Shiloh. 

20. And now Joshua was old, and saw that the 
cities of the Canaanites were not easily to be ta- 
ken, not only because they were situate in such 
strong places, but because of the strength of the 
walls themselves, which being built round about 
the natural streagth of the places on which the 
cities stood, seemed capable of repelling their 
enemies from besieging them, and of making 
those enemies despair of taking them; for when 
the Canaanites had learned, that the Israelites 
came out of Egypt in order to destroy them, 
they were busy aN that time in making their 
cities strong; so he gathered the people together 
to a congregation at Shiloh; and when they, with 
great zealand haste, were come thither, he ob- 
served to them, what prosperous success they had 
already had, and what glorious things had been 
done, and those such as were worthy of that God 
who enabled them to do those things, and worth 
of the virtue of those laws which they followed. 
He took notice also, that thirty-one of those kings 
that ventured to give them battle were overconie, 
and every army, how great soever it were, that 
confided in their own power, and fought with 
them, was utterly destroyed, so that not so much 
as any of their posterity remained. And as for 
the cities, since sume of them were taken, but 
the others must be taken in length of time, by 
long sieges, both on account of the strength of 
their walls, and of the confidence the inhabitants 
had in them thereby, he thought it reasonable 
that those tribes that came along with them from 
beyond Jurdan, and had partaken of the dangers 
they had undergone, being their own kindred, 
should now be cismissed and sent home, and 
should have thanks fur the pains they had taken 


* Of the situation of this altar, ace Essay on the Old 
Testament, p. 170, 171. 
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together with them. As also, he thought it rca- 
sonable that they should send one man out of 
every tribe, and he such as had the testimony of 
extraordinary virtue, who should measure the 
land faithfully, and without any fallacy or deceit 
should inform them of its real magnitude. 

21. Now Joshua, when he had thus spoken to 
them, found that the multitude approved of his 
proposal. So he sent men to measure their 
country, and sent with them some geometricians, 
who could not easily fail of knowing the truth, 
on account of their skill in that art. He also 
gave them a charge to estimate the measure of 
that part of the land that was most frnitful, and 
what was not so good; for such is the nature of 
the land of Canaan, that one may see large 
plains, and such as are exceeding fit to produce 
fruit, which yet, if they were compared to other 
varts of the country, might be reckoned exceed- 
Le fruitful, yet if they be conipared with the 
fields about Jericho, and to those that belong to 
Jerusalem, will appear to be of no account at all. 
And although it so falls out, that these people 
have but a very little of this sort of land, and 
that it is for the main, mountainous also, yet does 
it not come behind other parts, on account of its 
exceeding goodness and beauty: for which rea- 
son Joshua thought the land for the tribes should 
be divided by estimation of its goodness, rather 
than the largeness of its measure, it often happen- 
ing that one acre of some sorts of land was equi- 
Now the men 
that were sent, which were in number ten, tra- 
velled all about, and made an estimation of the 
land, and in the seventh month came to him to 
the city of Shiloh, where they had set up the ta- 
bernacle. 

22, So Joshua took both Eleazar, and the se- 
nate, and with them the heads of the tribes, and 
distributed the land to the nine tribes, andl to the 
half tribe of Manasseh, appointing the dimen- 
sions to be according to the largeness of each 
tribe. So when he had cast lots, Judah had as- 
signed him by lot the upper part of Judea, reach 
ing as far as Jerusalem, and its breadth extend- 
ing to the lake of Sodom. Nowin the lot of this 
tribe there were the cities of Ascalon and Gaza. 
The lot of Simeon, which was the second, inclu- 
ded that part of Idumea which bordered upon 
Egypt and Arabia. As to the Benjamites, their 
lot fell so, that its length reached from the river 
Jordan to the sea, but in breadth it was bounded 
by Jerusalem and Bethel; and this lot was the 
narrowest of all, by reason of the goodness of 
the land, for it included Jericho, and the city of 
Jerusalem. The tribe of Ephraim had by lot 
the land that extended in length froni the river 
Jordan to Gezer, but in breadth as far as from 
Bethel till itended at the great plain. The half 
tribe of Manasseh had the land from Jordan to 
the city Dora, but its breadth was at Bethshan, 
which is now called Scythopolis. And after these 
was Issachar, which had its limits in length, 
mount Carinel and the river, but its limit in 
breadth was mount Tabor. ‘The tribe of Zebu- 
lon’s lot included the tand which lay as far as the 
lake of Gennesareth, and that which belonged to 
Carmel and the sea. The tribe of Aser had that 
part which was called The Valley, for such it 
was, and all that part which lay over against Si- 
don. The city Arce belonged to their share, 
which is also named Actipus. ‘Fhe Naphtalites 
received the eastern parts, as far ns the city of 
Damascus nnd the Upper Galilee, unto mount Li- 
hanus, and the fountains of Jordan which rise out 
of that mountain; that is, out of that part of it 
whose limits belong to the neighboring city 
Arce. The Danites’ lot included all that part of 
the valley which respects the sunsetting, and 
was bounded by Azotus and Dora; as also they 
had all Jamnia and Gath, from Ekron to that 
nountain where the tribe of Judah begins. 


BOOK V.—CHAP. 1. 


23. After this manner did Joshua divide the six 
nations that bear the names of the sons of Ca- 
naan, with their land, to be possessed by the nine 
tribes and a half; for Moses had prevented him, 
and had already distributed the land of the Amor- 
ites, which itself was so called also from one of 
the sons of Canaan, to the two tribes and a half, 
as we have showed already; but the parts about 
Sidon, as also those that belonged to the Arkites 
and the Amathites, and the Aradians, were not 
yet regularly disposed of. 

24. But now was Joshua hindered by his age 
from executing what he intended to do, (as did 
those that succeeded him in the government, 
take little care of what was for the advantage of 
the public,) so he gave itin charge to every tribe, 
to leave no remainder of the race of the Canaan- 
ites in the land that had been divided to them b 
Jot; that Moses had assured them bea. 
that they might rest fully satisfied about it, that 
their own security and their observation of tbeir 
own laws depended wholly upon it. Moreover, 
he enjoined them to give thirty-eight cities to the 
Levites, for they had already received ten in the 
country of the Amorites, and three of these he 
assigned to those that fled from the manslayers, 
who were to inhabit there; for he was very so- 
licitous that nothing should be neglected which 
Moses had ordained. These cities were, of the 
tribe of Judah, Hebron; and of that of Ephraim, 
Shechem; and of Naphtali, Kadesh, which isa 
place of the Upper Galilee. He also distributed 
among them the rest of the prey not yet distri- 
buted, which was very great, whereby they had 
an affluence of great riches, both all in general, 
and every one in particular; and this of gold and 
of vestments, Rad of other furniture, besides a 
atitude of cattle, whose number could not be 
told. 

25. After this was over, he gathered the army 
together to a congregation; and spake thus to 
those tribes that had their settlement in the land 
of the Amorites beyond Jordan; for 50,000 of 
them had armed themselves, and had gone to the 
war along with them: “Since that God, who is 
the father and Lord of the Hebrew nation, has 
vyse us this land for a possession, and pro- 
mised to preserve us in the enjoyment of it as 
our own for ever; and since you have with alacri- 
ty offered yourselves to assist us when we want- 
ed that assistance, on all occasions according to 
his command; it is but just, now all our difficul- 
ties are over, that you should be permitted to en- 

joy rest, and that we should trespass on yonr ala- 
crity to help us no longer, that so if we should 
again stand in need of it, we may readily have it 
on any future emergency, and not tire you out so 
much now as may make you slower in assisting 
us another time. We therefore return you our 
thanks, for the dangers you have undergone with 
us; and we do it not at this time only, but we 
shall always be thus disposed, and be so good as 
to remember our friends, and to preserve in mind 
what advantages we have had from them, and 
how you have put off the enjoyment of your own 
happiness for our sakes, and have labored for 
what we have now, by the good-will of God, ob- 
tained, and resolved not to enjoy your own pros- 
perity till you had afforded us that assistance. 
However, you have, by joiuing your labor with 
vurs, gotten great plenty of riches, and will car- 
ry home with you much prey, with gold and sil- 
ver, and what is more than all these, our good- 
will towards you, and a mind willingly disposed 
to make a requital of your kindness to us, in what 
case soever you shall desire it, for you have not 
omitted any thing which Moses beforehand re- 
quired of you, nor have you despised him be- 
cause he was dead and gone from yon, so that 
there is nothing to diminish that gratitude which 
we owe to you. We therefore dismiss you joy- 
fully to your own inheritances; and we entreat 
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you to suppose, that there 1s no limitto be set to 
the intimate relation that is between us; and that 

ou will not imagine, that because this river is 
interposed between us, that you are of a differ- 
ent race from us, aud not Hebrews, for we are all 
the posterity of Abraham, both we that inhabit 
here, and you that inhabit there; and it is the 
same God that brought our forefathers and yours 
into the world, whose worship and form of go- 
vernmept we are to take care of, which he had 
ordained, and are most carefully to observe; be- 
cause while you contioue in those Jaws, God will 
also show himself merciful and assisting to you; 
but if you imitate the other nations, and forsake 
those laws, he will reject your nation.” When 
Joshua had spoken thus, and saluted them all, 
both those in authority one by one, and the whole 
multitude in common, he himself stayed where 
he was, but the people conducted those tribes on 
their journey, and that not without tears in their 
eyes: and indeed they hardly knew how to part 
one from the other. 

26. Now when the tribe of Reubel, and that of 
Gad, and as many of the Manassites as followed 
them, were passed over the river, they built an 
altar on the ante of Jordan, as a monument to 
posterity, and a sign of their relation to those 
that should inhabit on the other side: but when 
those on the other side heard that those who had 
been dismissed had built an altar, but did not 
hear with what intention they built it, but sup- 

osed it to be by way of innovation, and for the 
introduction of strange gods, they did not incline 
to disbelieve it, but thinking this defamatory re- 
port, as if it were built for divine worship, was 
creditable, they appeared in arms, as though 
they would avenge themselves on those that 
built the altar, and they were about to pass over 
the river, and to punish them for their subversion 
of the laws of their country, for they did not think 
it fit to regard them on account of their kindred 
or the dignity of those that had given the occa- 
sion, but to regard the will of God, and the man- 
ner wherein he desired to be worshipped: so 
these men put themselves in array for war: but 
Joshua, and Eleazar the high priest, and the se- 
nate, restrained them; and persuaded them first 
to make trial by words of their intention, and af- 
terward, if they found that their intention was 
evil, then only"to proceed to make war upon 
them. Accordingly they sept as ambassadors to 
them Phineas, the son of Eleazar, and ten more 
persons that were in esteem among the He- 
brews, to learn of them what was in their mind. 
when, upon passing over the river, they had 
built an altar upon its banks. But as soon as 
these ambassadors were passed over, and were 
come to them, and a congregation was assem- 
bled, Phineas stood up and said, “That the of- 
fence they had been guilty of was of too heinous a 
nature to be punished by words alone, or by them 
only to be amended for the future; yet that they 
did not so look at the heinousness of their trans- 
gression as to have recourse to arms, and to a bat- 
tle for their punishment immediately, but that, 
on account of their kindred and the probability 
there was that they might be reclaimed, they 
took this method of sending an ambassage to 
them, that when we have learned the true rea- 
sons by which you have been moved to build this 
altar, we may neither seem to have been too 
harsh in assaulting you by our weapons of war, 
if it prove that you made the altar tor justifiable 
reasons, and may then justly punish you if the 
accusation prove true: for we can hardly sup- 

ose that you who have been acquainted with the 
will of God, and have been hearers of thosc laws 
which he himself hath given us, now you are se- 
parated from us, and gone to that patrimony of 
yours, which you, through the grace of God, and 
that providence he exercises over you, have ob- 
i by lot, can forget him, and can leave that 
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ark, and that altar which is peculiar to us, and 
can introduce strange gods, and imitate the 
wicked practices of the Canaanites. Now this 
will appear to have been a small crime, if you re- 
pent now, and proceed no tarther in your mad- 
ness, but pay a due reverence to, and keep in 
mind the laws of your country; but if you persist 
in your sins, we will not grudge our pains to prc- 
serve our laws, but we will pass over Jordan and 
defend them, and defend God also, and shall es- 
teem of you as of men noway differing from the 
Canaanites, but shall destroy you in the like 
manner as we destroyed them; for do not you 
imagine, that because you are got over the river, 
that you are got out of the reach of God’s power; 
you sre every where in places that belong to 

im, and impossible it is to overrun his power, 
and the punishment be will bring on men thereby ; 
butif you think that your settlement here will be 
any obstruction to your conversion to what is 

ood, nothing need hinder us from dividing the 
and anew, and leaving this old Jand to be for the 
feeding of sheep; but you will do well to return 
to your duty, and to leave off these new crimes: 
and we beseech you, by your children and 
wives, not to force us to punish you. Take, 
therefore, such measures in this assembly, as 
supposing that your own safety, and the safety 
of those that are dearest to you, is therein con- 
cerned, and believe that it is better for you to be 
conquered by words, than to continue in your 
purpose, and to experience deeds and war 
therefor.” 

27. When Phineas had discoursed thus, the 
governors of the assembly and the whole multi- 
tude began to make an apology for themsélves, 
concerning what they were accused of, and they 
said, “ That they neither would depart from the 
relation they bare to theni, nor had they built the 
altar by way of innovation; and they owned one 
and the same common God with all the He- 
brews, and that brazen altar which was before 
the tabernacle, on which they would offer their 
sacrifices: that as to the altar they had raised 
on account of which they were thus suspected, it 
was not built for worship, but that it might be a 
sigu and a monument of our relation to you for- 
ever, and a necessary caution to us to act wisely, 
and to continue in the laws of our country, but 
not a handle for transgressing them, as you sus- 
pect; and let God be our authentic witness, that 
this was the occasion of our building this altar: 
whence we beg you will have a better opinion of 
us, and do not inipute such a thing to usas would 
render any of the posterity of Abraham well 
worthy of perdition, in case they attempt to 
briog in new rites, and such as are different from 
our usual practices.” 

28. When they nad made this answer, and 
Phineas had commemled them for it, he came to 
Joshua, and explained before the people what 
answer they had rcecived: now Joshua was glad 
that he was under no uccessity of setting them in 
array, or of leading them to shed blood, and 
make war against men of their own kindred; 
and accordiagly, he offered sacrifices of thanks- 
giving to God for the same: so Joshua after that 


* Since not only Procopius and Suidag, hut an earlier 
author, Moses CLorenensis, jn 22, 54, and perhaps from 
his original nothor, Mariba Catina, one ns old as Alex- 
ander ithe Greal, sets down the famous inscription ut 
Tangier concerning the ok} Cunannites driven out of 
Palestine hy Joshua, take it here in that author’sown 
words: “We are those exiles that were governors ot 
the Canaanites, but have been driven away hy Joshua, 
the roboer, and nre come 1o inhabit herc: See the note 
there. Norjs it unworthy of our notice, what Mozes 
Choreneusis adds, p. 53, nud this upon a diligent cxaini- 
nalion, viz. that * one of those eminent men among 
the Cananniles came at the same time into Arme- 
nin, aod fonnded the Genthunian family or tribe, 
and that this was connrined by the manners of the 
same family or tribe, as being like those of the Ca- 
paanites.” 
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lissolved this great assembly of the people, and 
sent them to their own inheritances, while he 
himself lived in Shechem. But in the twentieth 
year after this, when he was very old, he sent for 
those of the greatest dignity in the several cities, 
with those in authority, and the senate, and as 
many of the common people as could be present: 
and when they were come, he put them in mind 
of all the benefits God had bestowed on them, 
which could not but be a great many, since from 
alow estate they were advanced to so great a 
degree of glory and plenty, and exhorted them to 
take notice of the intentions of God, which had 
been so gracious towards them; and told them, 
that the Deity would continue their friend by 
nothing else but their piety: and that it was 
proper for him, now he was about to depart out 
of this life, to leave such an admonition to them, 
and he desired that they would keep in memory 
this his exhortation to se 

29. So Joshua, when he had thus discoursed to 
them, died, having lived a hundred and ten 
years; forty of which he lived with Moses, in or- 
der to learn what might be for his advantage af- 
terward. Ilealso became their commander after 
his death for twenty-five years. He was a man 
that wanted not wisdom nor eloquence to declare 
his intentions to the people, but very eminent on 
both accounts. He was of great courage and 
magnanimity, in action and in dangers; and very 
sagacious in procuring the peace of the people, 
and of great virtue at all proper seasons. He 
was buried in the city of Timnah, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. About the same time died Eleazar the 
high priest,* leaving the high priesthood to his 
son eaten, lis monument also and sepulchre 
are in the city of Gabbatha. 


CHAP. II. 


How after the death of Joshua their commander, 
the Israelites transgressed the Laws of their 
Country, and experienced great vi ffitctions; 
and when there was a Sedition, the Tribe of 
Henjamin was destroyed, excepting only six 
hundred Men. 


$1. AFTER the death of Joshua and Flenzar, 
Phineas prophesied,t that according to God's 
will, they should commit the government to the 
tribe of Judah, and that this tribe should destroy 
the race of the Canaanites: for then the people 
were concerned to Jearn what was the will of 
God. They also took to their assistance the 
tribe of Simeon, but upon this condition, that 
when those that had been tributary to the tribe 
of Judah should be slain, they should do the like 
for the tribe of Simeon. 

2, But the affairs of the Canaanites were at 
this time in a flourishing condition and they ex- 
pected the Israclites with a great army at the 
city Bezek, naving put the government into the 
hands of Adonibezek, which name denotes the 
‘lord of Bezek, for Adoni, in the Hebrew tongue, 
is called lord. Now they hoped to have been too 
hard for the Israelites, because Joshua was 
dead: bnt when the Israelites had joined battle 
with them, I mean the two tribes before men- 


t By prophesying, when spoken ofa high priest, Jose- 
phus, both here and frequently elsewhere, means no 
more than consulting God by Urim, which the rendec is 
still to benr in mind upon aU occasions. Andit St. John, 
who was contemporary with Josephus, and of the same 
country, made use of this style, when he says, that 
“Caijaphus, being bigh priest that year, prophesied that 
Jesus should die forthat nation, and not for that nation 
onty, but that also he shoukt gather together in one the 
children of God that were scallered abroad," xi. 51. 52, 
he may possibly mean, that this was revealed to the high 
priest by an extraordinnry voice from between the ehe- 
rubims, when he had bis breastplate, or Urim and Thum- 
mip on before or in the most holy place of the temple, 
which was no other than the oraele of Urim and Thum- 
mim. Of which above inthe note on Antiq. b, iii. ch. 
viii. scet, 9. 
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tioned they fought gloriously, and slew ahove 
ten thousand of them, and put the rest to flight; 
and in the pursuit they took Adonibezek, who, 
when his fingers and toes were cut off by them, 
said, ‘‘ Nay, indeed, I was not always to lie con- 
cealed from God, as I find by what I now endure, 
while I have not been ashained to do the same to 
seventy-two kings.*” So they carried him alive 
as faras Jerusalem; and when he was dead the 
buried him in the earth, and went on still in taking 
the cities: and when they had taken the great- 
est part of them, they besieged Jerusalem: and 
when they had taken the lower city, which was 
not under a considerable time, they slew all the 
inhabitants; but the upper city was not to be ta- 
ken without great difficulty, through the strength 
of its walls, and the nature of the place. 

3. For which reason they removed their camp 
ty Hebron; and when they had taken it they 
slew all the inbabitants. ‘There were till then 
left the race of giants, who had bodies so large, 
and countenances so entirely different from other 
men, that they were surprising to the sight, and 
terrible to the hearing. ‘The bones of these men 
are still shown to this very day, unlike to any 
credible relations of othermen. Now they gave 
this city to the Levites, as an extraordinary re- 
ward, with the suburbs of two thousand cubits; 
but the land thereto belonging they gave as a 
free gift to Caleb, according to the injunctions 
of Moses: this Caleb was one of the spies which 
Moses sent into the land of Canaan. They also 
gave land for habitation to the posterity of Jethro 
the Midianite, who was the father-in-law to Mo- 
ses, ¿or they had left their own country and fol- 
lowed them, and accompanied them in the wil- 
derness. 

4. Now the tribes of Judah and Simeon took 
the cities which were in the mountainous part of 
Canaan, as alsO Askelon and Ashdod, of those 
that lay near the sea, but Gaza and Ekron es- 
raped them, for they, lying in a flat country, and 
having a great number of chariots. sorely galled 
those that attacked them: so these tribes, when 
they were grown very rich by this war, retired 
to their own cities, and laid aside their weapons 
of war. 

5. But the Benjamites, to whom belonged 
Jerusalem, permitted its inhabitants to pay tri- 
bute; so they all left off, the one to kill, and the 
other to expose themselves to danger, and had 
time to cultivate the ground: the rest of the 
tribes imitated that of Benjamin, and did the 
same; and contenting themselves with the tri- 
butes that were paid them, permitted the Canaan- 
ites to live in peace. 

6. However, the tribe of Ephraim, when they 
besieged Bethel, made no advance, nor perform- 
ed any thing worthy of the time they spent, and 
of the pains they took about that siege, yet did 
they persist in it, still sitting down before the 
city, though they endured great trouble thereby: 


* This great number of seventy-two reguli, or small 
kings, over whom Adonibezek had tyrannized, and 
for which he was punis. ed according tothe les talionis. 
as well as the thirty-one kings of Canaan, subdued by ` 
Joshua, ard named in one chap., Josh. xii. and thirty- 
two kings, or royal auxiliaries to Beuhadad king of Sy- 
ria, | Kings, xx. J; Antiq. h. viii.ch xiv.sect 1;intimate 
to us what was the ancient form of government a- 
mong several nations before the monarchies began, viz., 
that every city or large town with its neighboring villa- 
ges, wasa distinct government hy itself; which is the 
more remarkable, because this was certainly the form 
of ecelesinstical government that was settled by the 
aposties,and preserved throughout the Christian church 
in the first ages of Christianity. Mr. Addison is of opin- 
ion, that “it would certainly be for the good of mankind 
tohaveall tle mighty empires and monarchies of tie 
world camtoued outinto petty states and principalities, 
which, like so inany large families, might lic under the | 
observation of ti.eir proper governors, so that the careot 
the prince might extend itself to every individual per- 
son under his protection; though he despairs of sucha 
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but after some time, they caught one of the citi- 
zens that came to them to get necessaries, and 
they gave him some assurances that if he would 
deliver up the city to them, they would preserve 
him and his kindred: so he sware, that upon 
these terms he would put the city into their 
hands. Accordingly, he that thus betrayed the 
city, was preserved, with his family; and the 
Israelites slew all the inhabitants, and retained 
the city for themselves. 

7. Aiter this, the Israelites grew effeminate as 
to fighting any more against their enemies, 
but applied themselves to the cultivation of the 
land, which producing them great plenty and 
riches, they neglected the regular disposition of 
their settlement, and indulged themselves in 
luxury and pleasures, nor were they any longer 
careful to hear the laws that belonged to their 
political government: whereupon God was pro- 
voked to anger, and put them in mind first, how, 
contrary to his directions, they had spared the 
Canaanites, and after that, how these Canaan- 
ites, as opportunity served, used them very bar- 
barously. But the Israelites, though they were 
in heaviness at these admonitions from God, yet 
were they still very unwilling to go to war, and 
since they got large tributes from the Canaan- 
ites, and were indisposed for taking pains by 
their luxury, they suffered their aristocracy to 
be corrupted also, and did not ordain themselves 
a senate, nor any other such magistrates as their 
laws had formerly required, but they were very 
much given to cultivating their fields, in order 
to get wealth; which great indolence of theirs 
brought a terrible sedition upon them, and they 

roceeded so far as to fight one against another, 
trom the following occasion: 

8. There was a Levite,t a man of a vulgar 
family, that belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, 
and dwelt therein; this man married a wife irom 
Bethlehem, which is a place belonging to the 
tribe of Judah. Now he was very fond of his 
wife, and overcome with her beauty; but he was 
unhappy in this, that he did not meet with the 
like return of affection from her, for she was 
averse to him, which did more inflame his pas- 
ston for her, so that they quarrelled one with 
another perpetually; and at last the woman was 
so deod ai these quarrels, that she left her 
husband, and went to her parents in the fourth 
month. ‘The husband being very uneasy at this 
her departure, and that out of his fondness for 
her, came to his father and mother-in-law, and 
made up their quarrels, and was reconciled to 
her, and Tved with them there four days, as bein 
kindly treated by her parents. On the fifth day 
he resolvygd to go home, and went away in the 
evening: for his wife's parents were loath to 
part with their daughter, and delaved the time 
till the day was gone. Now they had one ser- 
vant that followed them, and an ass on which the 
woman rode; and when they were near Jerusa- 


scheme being brought about, and thinks that, ifit were, 
it would quickly be destroyed.” Remarks on italy, dto, 
p.151. Norisit unfit tobe observed here, lial if e Ar- 
menian records, tough they give ustLe history of thir- 
ty-nine of their most ancient heroes or governors alter 
the fload, hefore the days of Sardanapalus, had no pre- 
per king tll the fortieth Par@rns, See Moses Cl.orenen- 
sis, p.55. And that Almighty God does not approve of 
such absolute or tyrannical monarchies, any one may 
learn that reads Dent. xvii. 14—20, and 1 Sam. viii. 1 — 
22; although, if such kings are set upas Own liim for 
their supreme king, and aim to govern according to lis 
laws, he hath admitted of them, and protected them and 
their subjects in all senerations. 

T Joseplus’s carly date ofthis history, before the he- 
ginning of the Judges, or whenthere wus no king in Te- 
racl, Judges xix. 1, is strongly confirmed hy tlc large 
number of Benjamites bothin the days of Asa and Jeho- 
shaphat, 2 Cliron. xiv, 8, and xvi. 17, wl o yel were bere 
reduced to 6LO men; nor cnn thosc vumbers be at al! sup 
posed genuine, ifthey were reduced so late as the end of 
the Judges, where our other copies place this reduction 
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&m, having gone already thirty furlongs, the 
servant advised them to take up their lodgings 
some where, lest some misfortune should befall 
them if they travelled in the night, especially 
since they were not far otf enemies, that season 
often giving reason for suspicion of dangers from 
even such as are friends; but the husband was 
not pleased with this advice, nor was he willing 
to take up his lodgings among strangers, for the 
city belonged to the Caaaanites, but desired 
rather ta go tweaty furlongs farther, and so to 
take their lodging in some Israelite city. Ac- 
cordingly, he obtained his purpose, and came to 
Gibeah, a city of the tribe of Benjamin, when it 
was just dark; and while no one that lived in 
the market-place invited him to lodge with him, 
there came an old inan out of the field, one that 
was indeed of the tribe of Ephraim, but resided 
in Gibeah, and met him, and asked him, who he 
was? aad for what reason he came thither so 
late? and why he was looking out for provisions 
for supper when it was dark? To which he re- 
plied, that he was a Levite, and was briaging his 
wife from her parents, aad was going home, but 
he told him his habitation was in the tribe of 
Ephraiin: so the old man, as well because of 
their kindred, as because they lived ia the same 
tribe, as also because they had thus accidentally 
met together, took him in to lodge with him. 
Now certain youag men of the iahabitaats of 
Gibeah, having seen the woman in the market- 
place, aad reds her beauty, when they un- 
derstood that she lodged with the old man, came 
to the doors, as contemning the weakness and 
fewness of the old man’s family; and when the 
old man desired them to go away, and not to 
offer aay violence or abuse there, they desired 
him to yield them up the strange woman, and 
then he should have no harm done to him: and 
when the old man alleged that the Levite sas 
of his kindred, and that they would be guilty of 
horrid wickedness if they suffered themselves to 
be overcome by their pleasures, and so offend 
agaiast their laws, they despised his righteous 
admonition, and laughed him to scorn. They 
also threatened to kill him if he became an ob- 
stacle to their inclinations; whereupon, when he 
found himself in great distress, audi! was not 
willing to overlook his guests, and see them 
abused, he produced his own daughter to them; 
and told them, that it was a smaller breach of 
the law to satisfy their lust upon her, than to 
abnse his guests; supposing that he himself 
should by this means prevent any injury to be 
done to those guests. When they noway abated 
of their earnestness for the strange woman, but 
insisted absolutely on their desires to have her, 
he entreated them not to perpetrate any such act 
of injustice; but they proceeded to take her 
away by force, and indulging still more the vio- 
lence of their inclinations, they took the womaa 
away to their house, and when they had satisfied 
their Just upon her the whole night, they let her 
go about daybreak. So she came to the house 
where she had been entertained, under great af- 
fliction at what had happened, and was very sor- 
rowful upon occasion of what she had sutlered, 
- and durst not look her husband in the face for 
shame, for she concluded that he would never 
forgive her for what she had done, so she fell 
down and gave up the ghost; but her husband 
supposed that his wife was only fast asleep, and 
thinking nothing of a more melancholy nature 
had happened, endeavored to raise her up, re- 
solving to speak comfortably to her, since she 
did not voluntarily expose herself to these men's 
lust, but was forced away to their house; but as 
soon as he perceived she was dead, he acted as 


* Josephus seems here to bave made a small mistake, 
when he took the Hebrew word Beth-El, which de- 
notes the houseof God, or the tabernacle, Judg. xx. 18. 
for tbe proper name of a place Bethel, it noway ap- 


prudently as the greatness of his misfortunes 
would admit, and laid his dead wife npon the 
beast, and carried her home; and cutting her 
limb by limb into twelve pieces, he sent them to 
every tribe, and gave it in charge to those that 
carried them, to inform the tribes uf those that 
were the causes of his wife’s death, and of the 
violence thar had offered to her. 

9. Upon this the people were greatly disturbed 
at what they saw, and at what they heard, as 
never having had the experience of such a 
thing before; so they gathered themselves to 
Shiloh, out of a prodigious and a just anger, and 
assembling in a great congregation before the 
tabernacle, they immediately resolved to take 
arms, and to treat the inhabitants of Gibeah as 
enemies; but the scnate restrained them from 
doing so; and persuaded them that they ought 
not so hastily to make war upon people of the 
same nation with them, before they discoursed 
with them by words concerning the accusation laid 
against them, it being part of their law that they 
should not bring an army against foreigners 
themselves when they appear to huve been in- 
jurious, without sending an embassage first, and 
trying thereby whether they will repent or not: 
and accordingly they exhorted them to do what 
they ought ta do m obedience to their laws, that 
is, to send to the inhabitants of Giheah, to know 
whether they would deliver up the oflenders to 
them, and if they deliver them up, to rest satis- 
fied with the punishment of those offenders; but 
if they despised the message that was sent them, 
to punish thei, by taking up arms against them. 
Accordingly, they sent to the inhabitants of Gi- 
beah, and accused the young men of the crimes 
connnitted in the affair of the Levite’s wife, and 
required of them those that had done what wa. 
contrary to the Jaw, that they might be punished 
as having justly deserved to die for what they 
had done; but the inhabitants of Gibeah would 
not deliver up the young men, and thought it 
too reproachful to them, out of fear of war, to 
submit to other men’s demands upon them, 
vaunting themselves to be noway inferior to any 
in war, neither in their number, nor in courage. 
The rest of their tribe were also making great 
paaherttions for war, for they were so inso- 
ently mad, as also to resolve to repel force by 
force. 

10. When it was related to the Israelites what 
the inhabitants of Gibeah had resolved upon, 
they took their oath that no one of them would 
give his daughter in marriage to a Benjamite, 
but make war with greater fury against them, 
than we have learned our forefathers made war 
against the Canaanites, and sent out presently 
an army of four hundred thousand against them, 
while the Benjamites’ army was twenty-five 
thousand and six hundred; five hundred of whom 
were excellent at slinging stones with their left 
hands, insomuch that when the battle was joined 
at Gibeah, the Bcnjamites beat the Israelites, 
and of them there fell two thonsand men; and 
probably more had been destroyed had not the 
night come on and prevented it, and broken off 
the fight; so the Benjaimites returned to the cit 
with joy, and the Israelites returned to their 
camp in a great fright at what had happened. 
On the next day, when they fought again, the 
Benjamites beat them, and cighteen thousand 
of the Israelites were slain, and the rest deserted 
their camp out of fcar of a greuter slaughter. 
So they came to Bethel,* a city that was near 
their camp, anil fasted on the next day; and be- 
sought God by Phineas, the high priest, that his 
wrath against them might cease, and that he 
would be satisfied with these two defeats, and 


pearing that the tabernacle was ever at Bethel; only 
ao far it ie true, that Shiloh, the piace of the taber 
nacte in the days ef the Judges, was not far from 
Bethel. 
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give them the victory and power over their ene- 
mies. Accordingly, God promised them so to do 
by tbe prophesying of Phineas. 

11. When therefore they had divided the ar- 
my into two parts, they laid the one-half of them 
in ambush Ae the city of Gibeah by night, 
while the otber half attacked the Benjamites, 
and retiring upon the assault, the Benjainites 
pursued them, while the Hebrews retired by 
slow degrees, as very desirous to draw thein en- 
tirely from the city, and the others followed them 
as they retired, till both the old men and young 
men that were left in the city, as too weak to 
fight, came running out together with them, as 
willing to hring their enemies under. However, 
when they were a great way from the city, the 
Hebrews ran away no longer, but turned back to 
fight them, and lifted up the signal they had 
agreed on to tbose that lay in ambush, who rose 
up, and with a great noise fell upon the enemy. 
Now, as soon as ever they perceived themselves 
to be deceived, they knew not what to do, and 
when they were driven into a certain hollow 

lace which was in a valley, they were shot at 
ie those that encompassed them, til] they were 
all destroyed, excepting six hundred, which form- 
ed themselves into a close body of men, and for- 
ced their passage through the midst of their ene- 
mies, and fled to the neighboring mountains, and 
seizing upon them, remained there; but the rest 
of them, being about twenty-five thousand, were 
slain. Then did the Israelites burn Gibeah, and 
slew the women, aud the males that were under 
age, and did the same also to the other cities of 
the Benjamites. And indeed they were enraged 
to that degree, that they sent twelve thousand 
men out of the army, and gave them orders to 
destroy Jabesh Gilead, because it did not join 
with them in fighting against the Benjamntes. 
Accordingly, those that were sent slew the men 
of war, with their children and wives, excepting 
four hundred virgins. ‘To such a degree had 
they proceeded in their anger, because they 
not only had the suffering of the Leyite's 
wife to avenge, but the slaughter of their own 
soldiers. 

12. However, they afterwards were sorry for the 
calamity they had brought upon the Benjamites, 
and appointed a fast on that account, although 
they supposed these men had suffered justly for 
their offence against the Jaws: so they recalled, 
by their ambassadors, those stx hundred which 
had escaped. These had seated themselves on a 
certain rock called ‘ Rimmon,’ which was in the 
wilderness; so the ambassadors lamented not only 
the disaster that had befallen the Benjamites, 
vnt themselves also, by this destruction of their 
kindred, and persuaded then: to take it patiently, 
and to come and unite with them, and not, so far 
as in them lay, to give their suffrage to the utter 
destruction of the tribe of Benjamin; and said to 
them, “We give you leave to take the whole 
land of Benjamin to yourselves, and as much 

rey as you are able to carry away with you.” 
bo these men with sorrow coufessed, that what 
had been done was according to the decree 
of God, and had happened for their own wicked- 
ness, and assented to those that invited them, 
and came down to their own tribe. The Israel- 
ites also gave them four hundred virgins of 
Jabesh Gilead for wives; but as to the remaining 
two hundred, they deliberated about it how they 
might compass wives enough for them, and that 
they might have children by them; and whereas 
they had, before the war began, taken an oath 
that no one would give his daughter to wife to a 
Benjaniite, some advised them to have no re- 
gard to what they had sworn, because the oath 
had not been taken advisedly and judiciously, 
but in a passion, and thought that they should 
do nothing against God, if they were able to save 
& whole tribe whicb was in danger of perishing, 
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and that perjury was then a sad and dangerons 
thing, not when it was done out of necessity, but 
when it is done with a wicked intention. But 
when the senate were afirighted at the very 
naine of perjury,a certain person told them, that 
he could show then a way whereby they might 
oa the Benjamites wives enough, and yet 
eep their oath. They asked him what his pro- 
posal was? He said, * that three times in a year 
when we meet in Shiloh, our wives and our 
daughters accompany us; let then the Benja- 
inites be Brna i to steal away, and marry 
such women as they can catch, while we will 
neither incite them nor forbid them; and when 
their parents take it ill, and desire us to inflict 
punishment upon them, we will tell them, that 
they were themselves the canse of what had 
happened, by neglecting to guard their daugh- 
ters, and that they ought not to be over angry at 
the Benjamites, since that anger was permitted 
to rise too high already. So the porabite were 
persuaded to follow this advice, and decreed, 
that the Benjamites should be allowed thus to 
steal themselves wives. So when the festival was 
coming on, these two hundred Benjamites lay 
in ambush before the city, by two and three to- 
gether, and waited for the coming of the virgins, 
in the vineyards and other places where they 
could lie concealed. Accordingly, the virgins 
came along playing, and suspected nothing of 
what was coming upon them, and walked after 
an unguarded manner, so those that lay scattered 
in the road rose up and caught hold of them: 
by this means these Benjamites got them wives, 
and fell to agriculture, and took good care to re- 
cover their former happy state. And thus was 
this tribe of the Benjaiites, after they had been 
in danger of entirely perishing, saved in the 
manner forementioned, by the wisdom of the Is 
raelites; and accordingly it presently flourished 
and soon increased to be a multitude, and came 
to enjoy all other degrees of bappiness, And 
such was the conclusion of this war. 


CHAP. "TI. 


How the Israelites, after this Misfortune, grew 
wicked, and served the Assyrians, and how Gog 
delivered them by Othniel, who ruled over them 

forty Years. 


) 1. Now it happened that the tribe of Dan suf- 
fered in like manner with the tribe of Benjamin, 
and it came to do so on the occasion following: 
when the Israelites had already left off the ex- 
ercise of their arms for war, and were intent 
upou their husbandry, the Canaanites despised 
them, and brought together an army, not because 
they expected to suffer by them, but because 
they had a mind to havea sure prospect of treat- 
ing the Hebrews ill when they pleased, and might 
thereby, for the time to come, dwell in their own 
cities the more securely; they prepared there- 
fore their chariots, and gathered their soldiery 
together, their cities also combined together, and 
drew over to them Askelon and Ekron, which 
were within the tribe of Judah, and many more 
of those that lav in the plain. They also forced 
the Danites to Ily into the mountainous country, 
and left them uot the least portion of the plain 
country to set their foot on. Since then these 
Danites were not able to fight them, and had not 
land enough to sustain them, they sent five of 
their men into the midlaud country to see fora 
land to which they might remove their habitation: 
so these men went as far as the neighborhood 
of monnt Libanus, and the fountains of the lesser 
Jordan; at the great plain of Sidon, a day's 
journey from the city; and when they had taken 
a view of the land, and found it to be good and 
exceeding fruitful, they acquainted their tribe 
with it, whereupon they made an expedition with 
the army, and built there the city of Dan, of the 
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same name with the son of Jacob, and of the 
same name with their own tribe. 

2. The Israelites grew so indolent and unrea- 
dy of taking pains, that misfortunes caine heavier 
npon them, which also proceeded in part from 
their contempt of the divine worship; for when 
they had once fallen off from the regularity of 
their political government, they indulged them- 
selves farther in living according to their own 
pleasure, and according to their own will, till 
they were full of the evil doings that were com- 
mon among the Canaanites. God therefore was 
angry with them, and they lost their happy state, 
which they had obtained by iunumerable labors, 
by their luxury; for when Chushan, king of the 
Assyrians, had made war against thein, they lost 
many of their soldiers in the battle, and when 
they were besieged, they were taken by force; 
nay, there were some who, out of fear, volunta- 
rily submitted to him, and though the tribute laid 
upon them was more than they could bear, yet 
did they pay it, and underwent all sort of oppres- 
sion for eight years; after which time they were 
freed from them in the following manner: 

3. There was one whose name was Othniel, 
the son of Kenez, of the tribe of Judah, an active 
man, and of great courage. He had an admoni- 
tion from God not to overlook the Israelites in 
such a distress as they were now in, but to en- 
deaver boldly to gain them their liberty; so 
when he had procured some to assist him in this 
dangerous a amra (and few they were, who 
either out of shame at their present circumstan- 
ces, or out of a desire of changing them, could be 
prevailed on to assist him,) he first of all destroy- 
ed that garrison which Chushan had set over 
them; but when it was perceived that he had not 
failed in his first attempt, more of the people 
came to his assistance; so they joined battle with 
the Assyrians, and drove them entirely before 
them, and compelled them to pass over Euphra- 
tes. Hereupon Othniel, who had given such 
proofs of his valor, received from the multitude 
authority to judge the people; and when he had 
ruled over them forty years, he died. 


CHAP. IV. 


How our People served the Moabites eighteen 
Years, and were then delivered from Slavery 
by one Ehud, who retained the Dominion eighty 

ears. 


} 1. WHEN Othniel was dead, the affairs of 
the Israelites fell again into disorder, and while 
they neither paid to God the honor due to him, 
nor were obedient to the Jaws, their afflictions in- 
creased, till Eglon, king of the Moabites, did so 
greatly despise them, on account of the disorders 
of their political government, that he made war 
upon them, and overcame them in several battles, 
and made the most courageous to submit, and 
entirely subdued their pte, i and ordered them 
to pay him tribute. And when he had built him 
a royal palace at Jericho,* he omitted no method 
whereby he might distress them; and indeed he 
reduced them to poverty for eighteen years: but 
when God had once taken pity of the Israelites, 
on account of their afflictions, and was moved to 
compassion by their supplications put up to him, 
he freed them from the hard usage they had met 


a It appears by the sacred history, Judg. i. JG; iii. 13, 
that Egion’s pavilion, or palace, was at the city of palm- 
trees, aa the place where Jericho had stood is called af- 
ter its destruction by Joshua, that is, at or near the da- 
molished city. Accordingly, Josephus saya it was at Je- 
richo, or rather in that fine country of palin-trees, upon 
or near tothe same spot of ground on which Jericho 
had formerly stood, and on which It was rebuilt by 
Hiel, ) Kings xvi. 34. Our other copiea that avoid ita 
proper name, Jericho, and call it the city of palm-trees 
oaly, speak here inore accurately than Josephus. 

{These 6v years for the government of Ehud nore 


with under the Moabites. This liberty he pro- 
cured for them in the following manner: 

2. There was a young man of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, whose name was Ehud, the son of Gera, 
a man of very great courage in bold under 
takings, and of n very strong body, fit for hard 
labor, but best skilled in using his left hand, in 
which was his whole strength; and he also dwelt 
at Jericho. Now this man became familiar with 
Eglon, and that by means of presents, with which 
he obtained his favor, and insinuated himself 
into his good opinion, whereby he was also be- 
loved of those that were about the king. Now 
when on a time he was bringing presents to the 
king, and had two servants with him, he put a 
dagger on his right thigh secretly, and went in 
to him: it was then suinmer time, and the mid- 
dle of the day, when the gnards were not strict- 
ly on their watch, both because of the heat, and 
hecause they were gone to dinner. So the young 
man, when he hel offered his presents to the 
king, who then resided in a small parlour that 
stood conveniently to avoid the heat, he fell into 
discourse with him, for they were now alone, the 
king having bid his servants that attended him to 
go their ways, because he had a mind to talk with 
Ehud. He was now sitting on his throne; aad 
fear seized upon Ehud lest he should miss his 
stroke, and not give him a deadly wound, so he 
raised himself up, and said he had a dream to 
impart to him by the command of God; upon 
which the king leaped out of his throne for joy 
of the dream; so Ehud smote him to the heart, 
and leaving his dagger in his body, he went out 
and shut the door after him. Now the king's ser- 
vants were very still, as supposing that the king 
had composed himself to sleep. 

3. Hereupoo Ehud informed the people of Je- 
richo privately of what he had done, and exhort- 
ed them to recover their liberty; who heard him 
gladly, and went to their arms, and sent messen- 
gers over the country, that should sound trun- 
pets of rams’ horns, for it was our custom to call 
the people together hy them. Now the attend- 
ants of Faton were ignorant of what misfortune 
had befallen him for a great while; but towards 
the evening, fearing some uncommon accident 
had happened, they entered into his parlour, and 
when they found inh dead they were in great 
disorder, and knew not what to do; and before 
the guards could be got together, the multitude 
of the Israelites caine upon them, so that some 
of them were slain immediately, and some were 
put to flight, and ran away toward the country 
of Moab, in order to save themselves. Their 
number was above ten thousand. The Israelites 
seized upon the ford of Jordan, and pursued 
them, and slew them, and many of them they 
killed at the ford, nor did one of them escape out 
of their hands; and by this means it was that 
the Hebrews freed themselves froin slavery ua- 
der the Moabites. Ehud also was on this account 
dignified with the government over all the mul- 
titude, and died after he had held the governmeat 
eighty ycars.{ Ile was a man worthy of com- 
SA Om, even besides what he deserved for 
the forementioned act of his. After him Sham- 
gar, the son of Anath, was elected for their go- 
vernor, but died in the first year of his govern- 
ment. 


necessary to Josephus’a usual large numbers between 
the exodus and the building of the temple, of 592 or 612 
years, but not tothe smallest number of 480 years, 1 

ings vi.3, which lesser number Josephus seema 
sometimes to have followed. And since inthe begin- 
ning of the next chapter itis said hy Josephua, that 
here wna hardly a breathing time for the tsraclitea be- 
fore Jahin came and enslaved thern, it ia highly proba- 
ble that some of the copica in his time had here Sy i 8 
yeara instead of 80; aa had that of Theophilus of An- 
tioch, Ad Autoyle, L. iii. and this most probably from 
his copy of Josephus. 
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BOOK V.—CHAP. V. VI. 


CHAP. Ve 


How the Canaanites brought the Israelites under 
Slavery for mee pore after which they were 
delivered by Barak and Deborah, who ruled 
over them forty Years. 


§ 1. AND now it was that the Israelites, taking 
no warning by their former misfortunes to amend 
their manners, and neither worshipping God, nor 
submitting to the laws, were Dht under sla- 
very by Jabin, the king of the Canaanites, and 
that before they had a short breathing time after 
the slavery under the Moabites; for this Jabin 
came out of Hazor, a city that was situate over 
the Jake Semechonitis, and bad in pay three hun- 
dred thousand footmen, and ten thousand horse- 
men, with no fewer than three thousand chariots. 
Sisera was the commander of all his army, and 
was the principal person in the king’s favor. 
He so sorely beat the Israelites when they fought 
with him, that he ordered them to pay tribute. 

2. So they continued to undergo that hardship 
for twenty years, as not good enough of them- 
selves to grow wise by their misfortunes. God 
was willing also hereby the more to subdue their 
obstinacy and ingratitude towards himself: so 
when they were at length become penitent, and 
were so wise as to learn that their calamities 
arose from their contempt of the laws, they be- 
sought Deborah, a certain T among 
them, (which name in the Hebrew tongue signi- 
fies a Bee,) to pray to God to take pity on them, 
and not to overlook them, now tbey were ruined 
by the Canaanites. So God granted them deli- 
verance, and chose them a general, Barak, one 
that was of the tribe of Naphtali, (now Barak, 
in the Hebrew tongue, signifies Lightning.) 

3. So Deborah sent for Barak, and bid him 
choose him out ten thousand young men, to go 
against the enemy, because God had said, that 
that number was sufficient, and promised them 
victory. But when Barak said, that he would 
not be the general unless she would also go as a 

eneral with him, she had indignation at what 
Ei said, and replied, ‘‘ Thou, O Barak, deliverest 
up meanly that authority which God hath given 
thee, into the hand of a woman, and I do not 
reject it.” So they collected ten thousand men, 
and pitched their camp at mount Tabor, where, 
at the king’s command, Sisera met them, and 
pitcbed his camp not far from the enemy; where- 
upon the Israelites and Barak himself were so 
affrighted at the multitude of those enemies, that 
they were resolved to march off, had not Deborah 
retained them, and commanded them to fight 
the enemy that very day, for that they should 
conquer them, and God wouid be their assistance. 

4. So the battle began, and when they were 
come to a close fight, there came down from 
heaven a great storm, with a vast quantity of 
rain and hail, and the wind blew the rain in the 
face of the Canaanites, and so darkened their 
eyes, that their arrows and slings were of no ad- 
vantage to them; nor would the coldness of the 
air permit the soldiers to make use of their 
swords, while this storm did not so much incom- 
mode the Israelites, because it came on their 
backs. They also took such courage, upon the 
apprehension that God was assisting them, that 
pees fell upon the very midst of their enemies, 
and slew a great number of them, so that some 
of them fell by the Israelites, some fell by their 
own horses, which were put into disorder, and not 
a few were killed by their own chariots. At last 
Sisera, as soon as he saw himself beaten, fed 
away, and came to a woman whose name was 
Jael, a Kenite, who received him, when he de- 
sircd to be concealed; and when he asked for 
somewhat to drink, she gave him sour milk, of 
which he drank so immeasurably that he fell 
asleep; but when he was asleep, Jael took an 
iron nail, and drove it through his temples with 
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a hammer into the floor: and when Barak came, 
a little afterward, she showed Sisera nailed to 
the ground. And thus was this victory gained 
by a woman, as Deborah had foretold. Barak 
also fougbt with Jabin at Hazor; and when he 
met with him he slew him: and when the general 
was fallen, Barak overthrew the city to the 
foundation, and was commander of the Israelites 
for forty years. 


CHAP. VI. 


How the Midianites and other nations fought 
against the Israelites, and beat them, and af- 
flicted their Country for seven Years. How 
they were delivered by Gideon, who ruled over 
the Multitude. 


§ 1. Now when Barak and Deborah were dead, 
whose deaths happened abont the same time, 
afterward the Midianites called the Amalekites 
and Arabians to their assistance, and made war 
against the Israelites, and were too hard for 
those that fought against them; and when they 
had burnt the fruits of the earth, they carried off 
the prey. Now when they bad done this for 
three years, the multitude of the Israelites re- 
tired to the mountains, and forsook the plain 
country. They also made themselves fellows 
under ground, and caverns, and preserved therein 
whatsoever had escaped their enemies; for the 
Midianites made expeditions in harvest time, but 
permitted them to i ts the land in winter, that 
so when the others had taken the pains, they 
might have fruits forthem to carry away. In- 
deed, there ensued a famine, and a scarcity of 
food, upon which they betook themselves to their 
aes to God, and besought him to save 
then. 

2, Gideon also, the son of Joash, one of the 
pee persons of the tribe of Manasseh, 
brought his sheaves of corn privately, and thrash- 
ed them at the winepress, for he was too fearful 
of their enemies, to thrash them openly in the 
thrashing-floor. At this time somewhat appear- 
ed to him in the shape of a young man, and told 
him, “ Tbat he was a happy man and beloved of 
God.” To which he immediately replied, “ A 
mighty indication of God’s favor to me, that I 
am forced to use this winepress instead of a 
thrashing-floor!” But the appearance exhorted 
him to be of good courage, and to make an at- 
tempt for the recovery of their liberty. He an- 
swered, That “it was impossible for him to re- 
cover it, because the tribe to which he belonged, 
was by no means numerous; and because he was 
but young himself, and too inconsiderable to 
think ofsuch great actions.” But the other pro- 
mised him, that God would supply what he was 
defective in, and would aflord the Israelites vic- 
tory under his conduct. 

3. Now therefore, as Gideon was relating this 
to some young men, they believed him, and im- 
mediately there was an army of ten thousand 
men got ready for fighting. But God stood by 
Gideon in his sleep, and told him, ‘‘That man- 
kind were too fond of themselves, and were ene- 
mies to such as excelled in virtue: now, that 
they might not pass God over, but ascribe the 
victory to him, and might not fancy it obtained 
by their own power because they were a great 
army, and able of themselves to fight their ene- 
mies, but might confess that it was owing to his 
assistance, he advised him to bring his army 
about noon, in the violence of the heat, to the 
river, and to esteem those that hent down on 
their knees, and so drank, to be men of courage; 
but for all those that drank tumultuously, that 
he should esteem them to do it out of fear, and 
as in dread of their enemies.” And when Gide- 
on had done as God had suggested to him, there 
were found three hundred men that took water 
with their hands tumultuously; so God bid him 
take these men, and attack the enemy. Accord- 
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ingly they Dia their camp at the river Jor- 
dan, as ready the next day to pass over It. 

4. But Gideon was in great fear, for God had 
told him beforehand, that he should set upon his 
enemies ia the night-time: but God, being willing 
to free him from his fear, bid him take one of his 
soldiers, and go near to the Midianites’ tents, for 
that he should from that very place have his 
courage raised, and grow bold. So he obeyed, 
and went and took his servant Phurah with him; 
and as he came near to one of the tents, he dis- 
covered that those that were in it were awake, 
and that one of them was telling to his fellow- 
soldier a dream of his own, and that so plainly, 
that Gideon could hear him. The dream was this: 
he thought he saw a barley cake, such a one as 
could hardly be eaten by men, it was so vile, 
rolling through the camp, and overthrowing the 
royal tent, aad the tents of all the soldiers. Now 
the other soldier explained this vision to mean 
the destruction of the army, and told him what 
his reason was which made him so to conjecture, 
viz. that the seed called barley was all of it al- 
lowed to be of the vilest sort of seed, and that 
the Israelites were known to be the vilest of all 
the people of Asia, agreeably to the seed of bar- 
ley; aad that what seemed to look big among the 
Israelites, was this Gideon, and the army that was 
with him: ‘and since thou sayest thou didst see 
the cake overturning our tents, I am afraid lest 
God hath granted the victory over us to Gideon.” 

5. When Gideon had heard this dream, good 
hopeand courage came upon him; and he com- 
wanded his soldiers to arm themselves, and told 
them of this vision of their enemies. They also 
took courage at what was told them, and were 
ready to perform what he should enjoin them: 
so Gideoa divided his army into three parts, and 
brought it out about the fourth watch of the 
night, each part containing a hundred men: they 
all bare empty pitchers, and lighted lamps in 
their hands, that their onset might not be dis- 
covercd by their enemies. They had also each 
of them a ram's horn, in his right hand, which 
he used instead of a trumpet: the enemies’ camp 
took up a large space of ground, for it happened 
they had a great many camels: and as they 
were divided into different nations, so they were 
all contained in one circle. Now when the He- 
brews did as they were ordered beforehand, upon 
their approach to their enemies, and on the sig- 
nal given, sounded with their rams’ horns, and 
brake their pitchers, aad set upon their enemies 
with their Uae, and a great shout, and cried, 
“ Victory to Gideon, by God’s assistance,” a dis- 
order and a fright scized on the other men while 
they were fast asleep, for it was night-time, as 
God would have it; so that a few of them were 
slain by their enemies, but the greatest part by 
their own soldiers, on account of the diversity of 
their language; and when they were once put 
into disorder, they killed all that they met with, 
as thinking them to be enemies also. Thus 
there was a great slaughter made. And as the 
report of Gideon’s victory came to the Israelites, 
they took their weapons and pursued their ene- 
mies, and overtook them ia a certain valley, ea- 
compassed with torrents, a place which these 
*could not get over; so they encompassed them, 
and slew them all, with their kings, Oreb and 
Zech. But the remaiaing captains led those 
soldiers that were left, which were about eighteen 
thousand. and pitched their camp a great way 
off the asractites. However, Gideon did not 
grudge his pains, but pursued them with all his 
army, and joining bestle with them, cut off the 

whole enemies’ army, and took the other lead- 
ers, Zebah and Zalmunna, and made them cap- 
tives. Now there were slain in this battle of the 
Midianites, and of their auxiliaries, the Arabians, 
ahout a hundred and twenty thousand; and the 
Hebrews took great prey, gold, and silver, and 
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garments, and camels, and asses. And when 
Gideon was come to his own country of Ophra 
he slew the kings of the Midianites. 

6. However, the tribe of Ephraim was so dìs- 
pleased at the good success of Gideon, that they 
resolved to make war against him, accusing him 
because he did not tell them of his expedition 
against their enemies. But Gideon, as a man of 
temper, and that excelled in every yirtue, plead- 
ed, “That it was not the result of his own au- 
thority or reasoning that made him attack the 
enemy without them, but that it was the com- 
mand of God, and still the victory belonged to 
them as well as to those inthe army.” And by 
this method of cooling their passions, he brought 
more advantage to the Hebrews than by the suc- 
cess he had aguinst these enemies, for he thereby 
delivered them froma sedition which was arising 
aniong them; yet did this tribe afterward suffer 
the punishment of this their injurious treatment 
of Gideon, of which we will give an account in 
due time. 

7. Hereupon Gideon would have laid down the 
government, but was over-persuaded to take it, 
which he enjoyed forty years, and distributed 
justice to them, as the people came to hini in 
their differences; and Ta he determined was 
esteemed valid by all. And when he died, be 
was buried in his own country of Ophra. 


CHAP. VIF 


Thatthe Judges who succeeded Gideon made War 
with the adjoining Nations for along Time. 


$1. Now Gideon had seventy sons that were 
legitimate, for he had many wives, but he had algo 
one that was spurious, by his concubine Drumah, 
whose name was Abimelech, who, after his 
father’s death, retired to Shechem to his mother’s 
relations, for they were of that place: and when 
he had got money of such of them as were emi- 
nent for many instances of injustice, he came 
with them to his father’s house, and slew all his 
brethren, except Jotham; for he had the good 
fortune to escape and be preserved; but Abime- 
lech made the government tyrannical, and eon- 
stituted himself a lord, to do what he pleased, in- 
stead of obeying the laws, and he acted most 
rigidly against those that were the patrons of 
justice. 

2. Now, when on a certain time there was a 
public festival at Shechem, and all the multitude 
was there gathered together, Jotham his brother 
whose escape we before related, went up to 
mount Gerizzim, which hangs over the city of 
Shechem, and cried out so as to be heard by the 
multitude, who were ittentive to him. He de- 
sired they would consider what he was going to 
say to them: so when silence was made, he 
said, “ That when the trees had a human voice, 
and there was an assembly of them gathered to- 
gether, they desired that the fig-tree would rule 
over them; but when that tree refused so to do, 
because it was contented to enjoy that honor 
which belonged peculiarly to dite fruit it bare 
and not that which should be derived to it from 
abroad, the trees did not leave off their intentions 
to have a ruler, so they thought proper to make 
the offer of that honor to the vine; but when 
the viae was chosen, it made use of the same 
words which the fig-tree had used before, and 
excused itself from accepting the government. 
and when the olive-tree had done the same, the 
brier, whom the trees had desircd to take the 
kingdom, (it is a sort of wood good for firing,) 
promised to take the government, and to be 
zealous in the exercise of it, but that then they 
must sit down under its shadow, and if they 
should plot against it to destroy it, the principle 
of fire that was in it should destroy them. He 
told them, that what he said was no laughin 
matter: for that when they had experrence 
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many blessings from Gideon, they overlooked 
Abimelech, when he overruled all, and had join- 
ed with him in slaying his brethren: and that he 
was no better than a fire himself.” So when he 
had said this, he went away, and lived privately 
in the mountains for three years, out of fear of 
Abimelech. 

3. A little while after this festival, the She- 
chemites, who had now repented themselves of 
having slain the sons of Gideon, drove Abime- 
lech away, both from their city and their tribe; 
whereupon he contrived how he might distress 
their city. Now at the season of vintage, the 

eople were afraid to go out and gather the 
fruits, for fear Abimelech should do them some 
mischief. Now it happened that there had come 
to them a man of authority, one Gaal, that so- 
journed with them, having his armed men and 

is kinsmen with him; so the Shechemites de- 
sired that he would allow them a guard during 
their vintage, whereupon he accepted of their de- 
sires, and so the people went out, and Gaal with 
them at the head of his soldiery: so they ga- 
thered their fruit with safety, and when they 
were at supper in several companies, they then 
ventured to curse Abimelech openly, and the ma- 
gistrates laid ambushes in places about the city, 
and caught many of Abimelech’s followers, aad 
destroyed them. 


4, Now there was one Zebul a magistrate of 


the Shechemites, that had entertained Abime- 
lech. He seat messengers, and informed him 
how much Gaal had irritated the peony against 
him, and excited him to lay ambushes before the 
city, for that he would persuade Gaal to go out 
against him, which would leave it in his power 
to be revenged on him, and when that was once 
done, he would bring him to be reconciled to the 
city. So Abimelech laid ambushes, and himself 
lay with them. Now Gaal abode in the suburbs, 
taking little care of himself; and Zebul was with 
him. Now, as Gaal saw the armed men coming 
on, he said to Zebul, that some armed men were 
coming; but the other replied, they were only 
shadows of huge stones; and when they were 
come nearer, Gaal perceived what was the reali- 
ty, and said, they were not shadows, but men ly- 
ing in ambush. Then said Zebul, didst not thou 
reproach Abimelech for cowardice? why dost 
thou not then show how very courageous thou 
art thyself, and go and fight him? So Gaal, being 
in disorder, joined battle with Abimelech, an 

some of his men fell; whereupon he fled into the 
city, and took his men with him. But Zebul 
managed his matters so in the city, that he pro- 
cured them to expel Gaal out of the city, and 
this by accusing him of cowardice in this action 
with the soldiers of Abimelech. But Abimelech, 
when he had learned that the Shechemites were 
again coming out to gather their papal placed 
ambushes before the city, and when they were 
coming out, the third part of bis army took pos- 
session of the gates, to hinder the citizens from 
returning in again, while the rest pursued those 
that were scattered abroad, and so there was 
slaughter every where; and when he had over- 
thrown the city to the very foundations, for it was 
not able to bear a siege, and had sown its ruins 
with salt, he proceeded on with his army, till all 
the Shechemites were slain. As for those that 
were scattered about the country, and so escaped 
the danger, they were gathered together unto a 
certain strong rock, and settled themselves upon 
it, and prepared to build a wall about it; and 
when Abimelech knew their intentions, he pre- 
vented them, and came upon them with his for- 
ces, and laid fagots of dry wood round the place, 


x Our present copies of Josephus all omit Tola 
among the judges, though the other copies have him 
next after Abimelech, and allot twenty-three years to 
his administration, Judges x. 1,2; yet do atl Josephus's 
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he himself bringing some of them, and by his 
example encouraging the soldiers to do the same. 
And when the rock was encompassed round 
about with these fagots, they set them on fire, 
and threw in whatsoever by nature caught fire 
the most easily; so a mighty Hame was raised. 
and nobody could fly away from the rock, but 
every man perished, with their wives and chil- 
dren, in all about fifteen hundred men, and the 
rest were a great number also. And such was 
the calamity that fell upon the Shechemites; 
and men’s grief on their account had been 
greater thau it was, had they not brought so 
much mischief on a person who had so well de- 
served of them, and had they not themselves 
esteemed this as a punishment for the same. 

5. Now Abimelech, when he had affrighted the 
Israelites with the miseries he had brought upon 
the Shechemites, seemed openly to affect greater 
authority than he now edi and appeared to set 
no bounds to his violence, unless it were with the 
destruction of all. Accordingly, he marched to 
Thebez, and took the city on the sudden; and 
there being a great tower therein, whereunto the 
whole multitude fled, he made preparation to 
besiege it. Now ashe was rushing with violence 
near the gates, a woman threw a piece of mill- 
stone upon his head, upon which Abimelech fell 
down, and desired his armor-bearer to kill him, 
lest his death should be thought to be the work 
of a woman; who did what he was bid to do. So 
he underwent his death as a punishment for the 
wickedness he had perpetrated* against his bre- 
thren, and his insolent barbarity to the Shechem- 
ites. Now the calamity that happened to those 
Shechemites, was according to the prediction of 
Jotham. However, the army that was with Abi- 
melech, upon his fall, was scattered abroad, and 
went to their own houses. 

6. Now it was that Jair the Gileadite,* of the 

tribe of Manasseh, took the government. He 
was a man happy in other respects also, but par- 
ticularly in his children, who were of a good 
character. They were thirty in number, and 
very skilful in riding on horses, and were in- 
trusted with the government of the cities of Gi- 
lead. He kept the government twenty-two years, 
and died an old man, and be was buried in Camon, 
a city of Gilead. 
7. And now all the affairs of the Hebrews 
were managed uncertainly, and tended to disor- 
der, and to the contempt of God and the laws. 
So the Ammonites and Philistines had them 
in contempt, and laid waste the counti with a 
great army; and when they had taken all Perea, 
they were so insolent as to attempt to gain the 
possession of all the rest: but the Hebrews being 
now amended by the calamities they had under- 
gone, betook themselves to supplications to God; 
and brought sacrifices to him, beseeching him 
not to be too severe upon them, but to be moved 
by their prayers to leave off his anger against 
them. So God became more merciful to them, 
and was ready to assist them. 

8. When ihe Ammonites had made an expe- 
dition into the land of Gilead, the inhabitants of 
the country met them a@a certain mountain, but 
wanted a commander. Now there was one whose 
name was Jephtha, who, both on account of his 
father’s virtue, and on account of that army 
which he maintained at his own expenses, was a 
potent man: the Israelites therefore sent to him, 
and entreated him to come to their assistance, 
and promised him dominion over them all bis 
lifetime. But he did not admit of their entreaty; 
and accused them, that they did not come to his 
assistance when he was unjustly treatcd, and 


commentators conclude, that in Josephus's sum of the 
years of the Judges, his twenty-three years are inclu- 
ded; hence we are to confess, that somewhat has been 
here lost out of his copies. 
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this in an open manner by his brethren; for they | that they were going to act unjustly; for while 
cast him off, as not having the same mother with | they had not courage enough to fight their ene- 


the rest, but born of a strange mother, that was 
introduced among them by his father’s fondness, 
and this they did out of a contempt of his inabi- 
lity [to Mrdicake himself.}] So he dwelt in the 
country of Gilead, as it is called, and received 
all that came to him, let them come from what 
place soever, and paid them wages. However, 
when they pressed him to accept the dominion, 
and sware that they would grant him the govern- 
ment over them all his life, he led them to the 
war. 

9. And when Jephtha had taken immediate care 
of their affairs, he placed his army at the city 
of Mispeh, and sent a message to the Ammonite, 
[king complaining of his unjust possession of 
their land. But that king sent a contrary mes- 
sage; and coniplained of the exodus of the Es- 
raelites out of Egypt, and desired them to go out 
of the land of the Amorites, and yield it up to 
hini, as at first his paternal inheritance. But Jeph- 
tha returned this answer, ‘‘ That he did not just- 
ly complain of his ancestors about the land of 
the Amorites, and ought rather to thank them 
that they left the Jand of the Ammonites to them, 
since Moses could have taken it also; and that 
neither would he recede from that land of their 
own, which God had obtained for them, and they 
had now inhabited [above] three hundred years, 
but would fight with them about it.” 

10. And when he had given them this answer, 
he sent the ambassadors away. And when he 
had prayed for victory, and had vowed to per- 
form sacred offices;* and if he came home in safe- 
ty, to offer in sacrifice what living creature 
soever should first meet him, he joined battle with 
the enemy, and gained a great victory, and in 
his pursuit slew the enemies all along as far as 
the city Minnith. He then passed over to the 
land of tie Ammonites, and overthrew many of 
their cities, and took their prey, and freed his 
own people from that slavery which they had 
undergone for eighteen years. But as he came 
back, he fell into a calamity noway correspond- 
ent to the great actions he had done; for it was his 
daughter that came to meet him; she was alsoan 
only child, and a virgin: upon this, Jephtha hea- 
vily lamented the greatness of his affliction, and 
blamed his daughter for being so forward in meet- 
ing him, for he had vowed to sacrifice her to God. 
However, this action that was to befal her was 
not ungrateful to her, since she shonld die upon 
occasion of her father's victory, and the liberty 
of her fellow-citizens: she only desired her father 
to give her leave for two months, to bewail her 
youth with her fellow-citizens; and then she 
agreed, that at the forementioned time, he might 
do with her according to his vow. oO 
when that time was over, he sacrificed his daug 
ter as a burnt-offering; offering such an obla- 
tion as was neither comformable to the law, nor 
acceptable to God, not weighing with himself 
what opinion the hearers would a of such a 
practice. 

1}. Now the tribe of Ephraim fought against 
hins, because he did nO take them along with 
him ın his expedition ngainst the Ammonites, but 
because he alone had the prey, and the glory of 
what was done, to himself. As to which he said; 
first, that they were not ignorant how his country 
had fought against him, and that when they were 
invited, they did not come to his assistance, 
whereas they ought to have come qnickly, even 
before they were invited. And in the next place, 


* Josephus justly condemns Jephtha, as do the Apos- 
tolical Constlilutions, b. vii. ch. xxxvii. for his rash 
vow, whiether it were for sacrificing his daughter, as 
Joseplius thought, or for dedicating her, who was his 
only child,to perpelual virginity, at ihe tabernacle or 
elsewhere, which E rather suppose. If he had vowed 








nics, they came hastily against their own kin- 
dred: and he threatened them, that with God’s 
assistance he would inflict a punishment upon 
them, unless they would grow wiser. But alten 
he could not persuade them, he fought them with 
those forces which he sent for out of Gilead, and 
he made a great slaughter among them; and 
when they were beaten he pursued them, and 
seized on the passages of Jorin by a part of his 
army which he Mad sent before and slew about 
forty-two thousand of them. 

12. So when Jephtha had ruled six years, be 
died, and was burjed in his own country, Sebee, 
which is a place in the land of Gilead. 

13. Now when Jephtha was dead, Fbzan took 
the government, being of the tribe of Judah, 
and of the city Bethlehcm. Ike bad sixty chil- 
dren, thirty of them sons, and the rest daugh- 
ters; all of whom he left alive behind him, giv- 
ing the daughters in marriage to husbands, and 
taking wives for his sons. He did nothing in 
the seven years of his administration that was 
worth recording or deserved a memorial. So he 
died an old man, and was buried ın his own 
country. 

14. When Ibzan was dead after this manner, 
neither did Helon, who succeeded him in the 
government, and kept it ten years, do any thing 
remarkable; he was of the tribe of Zebulon. 

15. Abdon, also, the son of Ifillel, of the tribe 
of Ephraim, and born at the city Pyrathon, 
was ortlained their supreme governor atter He- 
lon. He is only recorded to have been happy in 
his children; for the public affairs were then so 
pester and in such security, that neither did 

e perform any glorious action. He had forty 
sons, and by them left thirty grand-ehildren; 
and he marched in state with these seventy, who 
were all very skilful in riding horses, and he left 
them all alive after him. He died an old man; 
and obtained a wagnificent burial in Pyrathon. 


CHAP. VIH. 


Concerning the Fortitude of Samson, and what 
Mischiefs he brought upon the Philistines. 


§ 1. AFTER Abdon was dead the Philistines 
overcame the Israelites, and received tribute of 
them for forty years; from which distress they 
were delivered after this manner. 

2. There was one Manoah, a person of such 
great virtue, that he had few men his equals, and 
without dispute the principal person of his coun- 
try. He had a wife celebrated for her beauty, 
and excelling her contemporaries. He had no 
children; and being uneasy al this want of pos- 
terity, he entreated God to give them seed of 
their own bodics to succeed them; and with that 
intent he came constantly into the suburbs,f to- 
gether with his wife, which suburbs were in the 
great plain. Now, he was fond of his wife to the 
degree of madness, and on that account was 
unmeasurably jealous of her. Now, when his 
wife was once alune, an apparition wus seen by 
her; it was an angel of God, and resembled n 
young man beautiful and tall, and bronght her 
the good news, that she should have a son, horn 
by God's providence, that shonld be a goudly 
child, of great strength, by whom, when he was 
grown up to man's estate, the Philistines should 
be afllicted. Fe exhorted her also not to poll 
his hair, and that he should avoid wl) other kinds 
of drink, (for so had God commanded,) and be 


Lev. xxvii. 1—8; hut of the sense of verses 28, 29, as 
relating nottothings vowed ta God, bnt devoted to de- 
struclion, see the note on Anligq. h. y. eh. i. seet, & 

tE ean discover no reason why Manoah and his 
wife came so constantly into these suburbs to pray for 
children, but because there was a synagogue or place 


her for a sacrifice she ought to have heen redeemed, | of devolion in those suburhs. 
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entirely contented with water. So the angel, 
when he had delivered that message, went his 
way, his coming having been by the will of God. 

3. Now the wife informed her husband when 
he came home, of what the angel had said, who 
shewed so great an admiration of the beauty and 
tallness of the young man that had appeared to 
her, that her husband was astonished, and out of 
himself for jealousy, and such suspicions as are 
excited by that passion: but she was desirous of 
having her husband’s unreasonable sorrow taken 
away; accordingly she entreated God to send 
the angel again, that he might be seen by her 
husband. So the angel came again by the fa- 
vor of God, while they were in the suburbs, 
and appeared to her when she was alone, with- 
out her husband. She desired the angel to stay 
so long till she might bring her husband; and 
that request being granted, she goes to call 
Manoah. When he saw the angel, he was not 
ret free from suspicion, and he desired him to 
inform him of all that he had told his wife: but 
when he said, it was sufficient that she alone 
knew what he had said, he then requested of 
him to tell him who he was, that when the child 
was born they might return him thanks, and give 
him a present. He replied that he did not want 
any present, for that he did not bring them the 
good news of the birth of a son out of the want 
of any thing. And when Manoah had entreated 
him to stay, and partake of his hospitality, he 
did not give his consent. However, he was per- 
suaded, at the earnest request of Manoah, to 
stay so long white he brought him one mark 
of his hospitality: so he slew a kid of the goats, 
and bid his wife boil it. When all was ready, 
the angel enjoined him to set the loaves and the 
flesh, but without the vessels, upon the rock; 
which, when they had done, he touched the flesh 
with the rod which he had in his hand, which, upon 
the breaking out of a flame, was consumed toge- 
ther with the loaves. And the angel ascended, 
opena in their sight, up to heaven, by means of 
the smoke, as by a vehicle. Now Manoah was 
afraid that some danger would come to them 
from this sight of God; but his wife bid him to 
be of good courage, for that God appeared to 
them for their benefit. 

4. So the woman proved with child, and was 
careful to observe the injunctions that were 
given her: and they called the child, when he 
was born, ‘Samson,’ which name signifies one 
that is ‘strong.’ So thechild grew apace, and it 
appeared evidently that he would be a prophet,* 
both by the moderation of his diet, and the per- 
mission of his hair to grow. 

5. Now when he once came with his parents to 
Timnath, a city of the Philistines, when there 
was a great festival, he fell in love with a maid 
of that country, and he desired of his parents 
that they would procure him the damsel tor his 
wife: but they refused so to do, because she was 
not of the stock of Israel; yet because this mar- 
riage was of God, who intended to convert it to 
the benefit of the Hebrews, he over-persuaded 
them to procure her to be espoused to him. And 
as he was continually coming to her parents, he 
met a lion, and though he was naked, he received 
his onset, and strangled him with his hands, aud 
cast the wild beast into a woody piece of ground 
on the inside of the road. 

6. And when he was going another time to the 
damsel, he lighted upon a swarm of bees making 
their combs in the breast of that lion, and taking 
three honeycombs away, he gave them, together 
with the rest of his presents, to the damsel. 
Now the people of Timnath, out of a dread of the 
young man’s strength, gave him during the time 


* Here by a prophet Jasephus seems only to mean 
one that was born by a particular providence, lived af- 
ter the manner of a Nazarite devoted to God, and was 
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of the modding feast, (for he then feasted them 
all,) thirty of the most stont of their youth, in 
ae to be his companions but in reality to 
ea guard upon him, that he might not attempt 
to give them any disturbance. Now asthey were 
drinking merrily and playing, Samson said, as 
was usual at such times, “ Come, if I propose 
you a riddle, and you can expound it in these 
seven days’ time, I will give you every one a 
linen shirt and a garment, as a reward of your 
wisdom.” So they being very ambitious to ob- 
tain the glory of wisdom, together with the 
gains, desired him to propose his riddle: he said, 
“that a great devourer produced sweet food out 
of itself, though itself were very disagreeable.” 
And when they were not able, in three days’ 
time, to find out the meaning of the riddle, they 
desired the damsel to discover it by the means of 
her husband, and tell it them, and they threaten- 
ed to burn her if she did not tell it them. So 
when the damsel entreated Samson to tell it her, 
he at first refused to do it, but when she lay hard 
at him, and fell into tears, and made his refusal 
to tell it a sign of his unkinaness to her; he in- 
formed her of his slaughter,of a lion, and how he 
found bees in his breast, and carried away three 
honeycombs, and brought them to her. Thus 
he, suspecting nothing of deceit, informed her of 
all, and she revealed it to those that desired to 
know it. Then on the seventh day, whereon 
they were to expound the riddle proposed to 
them, they met together before sunsetting, and 
said, “ Nothing is more disagreeable than a lion 
to those that light on it, and nothing is sweeter 
than honey to those that make use of it.” To 
which Samson made this rejoinder: ‘* Nothing is 
niore deceitful than a woman, for such was the 
person that discovered my interpretation to 
ou.” Accordingly, he gave them the presents 
e had promised them, making such Askelonites 
as he met upon the road his prey, who were 
themselves Philistines also. BUNE divorced this 
his wife, and the girl despised his anger, and was 
married to his companion, who made the former 
match between them. 
7. At this injurious treatment Samson was so 
rovoked, that he resolved to punish all the Phi- 
Mimes, as well as ber; so it being then summer 
time, and the fruits of the land being almost ripe 
enough for reaping, he caught three hundred 
foxes, and joining lighted torches to their tails, 
he sent them into the fields of the Philistines, b 
which means the fruits of the fields perished. 
Now when the Philistines knew that this was 
Samson's doing, and knew also for what cause 
he did it, they sent their rulers to Timnath and 
burnt his former wife, and her relations, who had 
been the occasion of their misfortunes. 
` 8. Now when Samson had slain many of the 
Philistines in the plain country, he dwelt at Etam, 
which is a strong rock of the tribe of Judah; 
for the Philistines at that time made an expedi- 
tion against that tribe. But the people ot Judah 
said, that they did not act justly with them, in 
inflicting punishments upon them while they 
paid their tribute, and this only on account of 
Saimson’s offences. They answered, that in case 
they would not be blamed theniselves, they must 
deliver up Samson, and put him into their power. 
So they, being desirous not to be blamed them- 
selves, came to the rock with three thousand 
armed men, and complained to Samson of the 
bold insults he had made upon the Philistines, 
who were men able to bring calamity upon the 
whole nation of the Hebrews; and they told him 
they were come to take him, and to deliver him 
up to them, and put him into their power; so 
they desired him to bear this willingly. Accord- 


to have an extraordinary commission and strength 
froin God for the judging and avenging his people Is- 
rael, without any proper prophetic revelations at all. 
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ingly, when he had received assurance from 
them upon oath, that they would do him no other 
harm than only to deliver him into his enemies’ 
hands, he came down from the rock, and put 
himsetf into the power of his countrymen. Then 
did they bind him with two cords, and Icad him 
on, in order to deliver him to the Philistines; and 


when they came to a certain place, which is now | 


called ‘The Jaw-bone,’ an account of the great 
action there performed by Samson, though of 
old it had no particular name at all, the Philis- 
tines, who had pitched their camp not far off, 
came to meet him with joy, and shouting, as 
having done a great thing, and gained what they 
desired; but Samson broke his bonds asunder, and 
catching up the jaw-bone of an ass that lay down 
at his feet, fell upon his enemies, and smiting 
them with his jaw bone, slew athousand of them, 
and put the rest to flight, and into great disorder. 

9. Upon this slaughter Samson was too proud 
of what he had performed, and said that this did 
not come to pass by the assistance of God, but 
that his success was to be ascribed to his own 
courage; and vaunted himself, “that it was out 
of a dread of him, that some of his enemies fell, 
and the rest ran away upon his own use of the 
al But when a great thirst came upon 

im, he considered that human courage is no- 
thing, and bare his testimony that all is to be äs- 
cribed to God, and besought him that he would 
not be angry at any thing he had said, nor give 
him up into the hands of his enemies, but afford 
him help under his affliction, and deliver him 
from the misfortune he was under. Accordingly, 
God was moved with his entreaties, and raised 
him up a plentiful fountain of sweet water ata 
certain rock; whence it was that Samson called 
the place, ‘ The Jaw-bone,’* and so it is called to 
this day. 

10. After this fight Samson held the Philis- 
tines in contempt, and came to Gaza, and took 
=i his lodgings in a certain inn. When the rulers 
of Gaza were informed of his coming thither, 
they seized upon the gates, and placed men in 
ambush about them, that he might not escape 
without being perccived. But Saison, who was 
acquainted with their contrivances against him, 
arose about midnight, and ran by force upon the 
gates, with thcir posts and beams, and the rest 
of their wooden furniture, and carried them 
away on his shoulders, and bare them to the 
mountain that is over Hebron, and there laid 
them down. 

11. However, he at length transgressed the 
Jaws of his country,+ and altered his own regular 
way of living, an imitated the strange customs 
of foreigacrs, which thing was the beginning of 
his miserics; for he fell in love with a woman 
who was a harlot among the Philistines; her 
name was Delilah, and he lived with her. So 
those that administered the public alluirs of the 
Philistines came to her, and with promises in- 
duced tier to get out of Samson what was the 
cause of that his strength, by which he became 
unconqucrable to his enemies. Accordingly, 
when they were drinking, and had the like con- 
versation together, she prctended to admire the 
actions he had done, nd contrived to get ont of 
him by subtilty by what menns he so much ex- 
celled others in strength. Samson, in order to 
delude Delilah, for he had not lost his senses, 
replicd, that if he were bound with seven such 
green withes ofn vine asmight still be wreathed, 
he shonld be weaker than nny other man. The 
woman said no more then, bnt told this to the 
rulers of the Philistines, and hid certain of the 


*This fountain, called Lehi, or the Jaw-hone, is still 
In being, as travellers nasure us, and was known by this 
very name inthe days of Josephus, and has been known 
by the same name in alt the past ages. See Antiq. B. 
vii. ch. xil. sect. 4. 


soldiers in ambush within the house, and when 
he was disordered in drink, and asleep, she 
bound him as fast as possible with the withes, 
and then, upon her awakening him, she told 
hin some of the people were upon him; but 
he broke the withes, and endeavored to de- 
fend himself, as though some af the people were 
upon him. Now this woman, ia the constant 
conversation Samson had with her, pretended 
that she took it very ill that he had such little 
confidence in her aflections to him, that he would 
not tell her what she desired, as if she would 
not conceal what she knew it was for his interest 
to have concealed. However, he deluded her 
again, and told her, that if they bound him with 
seven cords, he should lose his strength. And 
when, upon doing this, she gained nothing, he 
told her the third time, that his hair should be 
woven into a web; but, even upon doing this, 
the truth was not discovered. Atlength Samson, 
upon Delilah's prayer, (for he was doomed to fall 
into some aliliction,) was desirous to please her, 
and told her, that * God took care of him, and 
that he was born by his providence, and that 
thence it is that I sutier my hair to grow, God 
having charged me never to poll my head, and 
thence my strength is according to the increase 
and continuance of my hair.” When she had 
lcarned thus much, and had deprived him of his 
hair, she delivered him up to his enennes. when 
he was not strong enough to defend himself from 
their attempts upon him; so they put out his 
eyes, and bound him, and bad him led about 
among them. 

12. But in process of time Samson’s hair grew 
again. And there was a public festival among 
the Philistines, when the rulers, and those of the 
most eminent character, were feasting together; 
(now the room wherein they were, had its roof 
supported by two pillars;) so they sent for Sam- 
son, and he was brought to their feast, that they 
might insult him in their cups. Hereupon he, 
thinking it one of the greatest misfortunes, if he 
should not be able to revenge limself when he 
was thus insulted, persuaded the boy that led 
him by the hand, that he was weary und wanted 
to rest himself, and desired that he would bring 
him near the pillars; and as soon as he came 
to them, he rushed with force against them, and 
overthrew the house, by overthrowing its pillars, 
with the three thousand men in it, who were all 
slain, and Samson with them. And such was the 
endof this man, when he had ruled over the Isracl- 
ites twenty years. An] indeed this man deserves 
to be admired for his courage and strength, and 
magnanimity at his denth, and that his wrath 
nguinst his enemies went so far as to die himself 
with them. But as for his being ensnared by a 
woman, that is to be ascribe to human nature, 
which is too weak to resist the temptations to 
that sin; bot we ought to hear him witness, that 
in all other respects he was one of extraordinary 
virtue. But his kindred took away his body, and 
buried it in Sarasat, his own country, with the 
rest uf his family. 


CHAP. BS 


How under Eli's Government ef the Israelites 
Booz married Ruth, from whom came Obed. 
the Grandfather of David. 


§ 1. Now after the death of Samson, hi the 
high priest was governor of the Israclites. Un- 
der him when the country was afflicted with a 
famine, Elimelech of Bethlehem, which is a city 
of the tribe of Judah, being not able to support 


t See this justly observed in the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, B. vii ch, xxxvii. that Samson's prayer was 
heard but that it was before this his transgression. 
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tis family under so sore a distress, took with him 
Naomi his wife, and the children that were born 
to him by her, Chilion and Mahlon, and removed 
his habitation into the land of Moab; and upon 
the happy prosperity of his affairs there, he took 
for his sons wives of the Moabites, Orpah for Chi- 
hon, aod Kuth for Mahlon. But in the compass 
of ten years, both Elimelech, and a little while 
after him, the sons, died: and Naomi, being very 
uneasy at these accidents, and not able to bear 
her lonesome condition, now those that were 
dearest to her were dead, on whose account it 
was that she had gone away from her own coun- 
try, she returned to it again, for she had been 
infermed it was now in a flourishing condition. 
However, her daughters-in-law were not able to 
think of parting with her, and when they had a 
mind to go out of the country with her, she could 
not dissuade them from it; but when they insist- 
ed upon it, she wished them a more happy wed- 
lock than they had had with her sons, and that 
they might have prosperity in other respects also; 
and seeing her own affairs were so low, she ex- 
horted them to stay where they were, and not 
to think of leaving their own country, and par- 
taking with her of that uncertainty under which 
she must return. Accordingly, Orpah stayed 
behind, but she took Ruth alone with her, as not 
to be persuaded to sta behind her, but would 
take her fortune with ee whatsoever it should 
prove. 

2. When Ruth was come with her mother-in- 
law to Bethlehem, Booz, who was near of kin to 
Elimelech, entertained her: and when Naomi 
was so called by her fellow-citizens, according 
to her true name, she said, “ You might more 
truly call me Mara.” Now Naomi signifies in 
the Hebrew tongue, ‘ happiness,’ and Mara, ‘ sor- 
row.’ It was now reaping time; and Ruth, by 
the leave of her mother-in-law, went out to glean, 
that they might get a stock of corn for their 
food. Now it happened that she came into Booz’s 
field; and after some time Booz came thither, 
and when he saw the damsel, he inquired of his 
servant that was set over the reapers concerning 
the girl. The servant had a little before inquir- 
ed about all her circumstances, and told them to 
his master; who kindly embraced her, both on 
account of her affection to her mother-in-law, 
and her remembrance of that son of hers, to 
whom she had been married, and wished that 
she might experience a prosperous condition; 
so he desired her not to glean, but to reap what 
she was able, and gave her. leave to carry it 
home. He also gave it in charge to that servant 
who was over the geapers, not to hinder her 
when she took it away, and bid him give her her 
dinner, and make her drink, when he did the like 
to the reapers. Now what corn Ruth received 
of him she kept for her mother-in-law, and came 
to her in the evening, and brought the ears of 
corn with her; and Naomi had kept for her a 
part of such food as her neighbors had plenti- 
fully bestowed upon her. Ruth also told her 
mother-in-law what Booz had said to her: and 
when the other had informed her that he was 
near of kin to them, and perhaps was so pious a 
man as to make some provision for thcm, she 
went out again on the days following, to gather 
the gleanings with Booz’s maid-servants. 

3. It was not many days before Booz, after the 
barley was winnowed, slept in his threshing-floor. 
When Naomi was informed of this circumstance, 
she contrived it so that Ruth should lie down by 
him, for she thought it might be for their advan- 
tage, that he should discourse with the girl. Ac- 
cordingly, she sent the damsel] to sleep at his 
feet, who went as she bade her, for she did not 
think it consistent with her duty to contradict 
any command of her mother-in-law. And at first 
she lay concealed from Booz, as he was fast 
asleep; but when he awaked about midnight, 
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and perceived a woman lying hy him. he asked 
who she was; and when she told him her name, 
and desired, that he whom she owned for her 
lord, would excuse her; he then said no more, 
but in the morning before the servants began to 
set about their work, he awaked her, and bid 
her take as much barley as she was able to carry, 
and go to her mother-in-law, before any body 
there should see that she had lain down by him, 
because it was but prudent to avoid any reproach 
that might arise on that account, especially when 
there had been nothing done that was ill. But 
as to the main point she aimed at, the matter 
should rest here, ‘‘ He that is nearer of kin than 
I am, shall be asked whether he wants to take 
thee to wife; if he says he docs, thou shalt follow 
him; but if he refuse it, I will marry thee ac. 
cording to the law.” 

4. When she had informed her mother-in-law 
of this, they were very glad of it, out of the 
hope they had that Booz would make provision 
for them. Now, about noon, Booz went down 
into the city, and gathered the senate together, 
and when he had sent for Ruth, he called for her 
kinsman also; and when he was come, he said, 
“ Dost not thou retain the inheritance of Elime- 
lech and his sons?” He confessed that he did 
retain it, and that he did as he was permitted to 
do by the laws, because he was their nearest 
kinsman. Then said Booz, ‘*Thou must not re- 
member the laws by halves, but do every thing 
according to them; for the wife of Mahlon is 
come hither, whom thou must marry, according 
to the laws, in case thou wilt retain their fields.” 
So the man yielded up both the field and the 
wife to Booz, who was himself of kia to those 
that were dead, as alleging that he had a wite 
already, and children also; so Booz called the 
senate to witness, and bid the woman to loose 
his shoe, and spit in his face, according to the 
law; and when this was done, Booz married 
Ruth, and they had a son within a year’s time. 
Naomi was herself a nurse to this child; and 
by the advice of the women called him ‘ Obed,’ 
as being to be brought up in order to be subser- 
vient to her in her old age, for Obed, in the He- 
brew dialect, signifies a servant. The son of 
Obed was Jesse, and David was his son, who was 
king, and left his dominions to his sons for onë- 
and-twenty generations. { was therefore obli- 
ged to relate this history of Ruth, because I had 
a mind to demonstrate the power of God, who, 
withont difficulty, can raise those that are of 
ordinary parentage to dignity and splendor, to 
which he advanced David, though he were born 
of such mean parents. 


CHAPS: 


Concerning the Birth of Samuel; and how he 
foretold the Calamity that befell the Sons of Eli. 


ġ 1. AND now upon the ill state of the affairs 
of the Hebrews, they made war again upon the 
Philistines. The occasion was this; Eli the high 
priest had two sons, Hophni and Phineas. These 
sons of Eli were guilty of injustice towards men 
and of impiety towards God, and abstained 
from no sort of wickedness. Some of their gifts 
they carried off, as belonging to the honorable 
employment they had, others of them they took 
away by violence. They also were guilty of im- 

urity with the women that came to worship Cod, 
fat the tabernacle,] obliging some to submit to 
their lust by force, and enticing others by bribes; 
nay, the whole course of their life was no better 
than tyranny. ‘Their father therefore was angry 
at them for such their wickedness, and expected 
that God would suddenly inflict his punishments 
upon them for what they had done. The multi- 
tude took it heinously also. And as soon as God 
had foretold what calamity would befall Eli's 
sons, which he did both to Eli himself and to 
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Samuel the prophet, who was yet but a child, he 
openly showed his sorrow for his sons’ destruc- 
tion. 

2. Iwill first despatch what I have to say about 
the prophet Samuel, and after that will proceed 
to speak of the sons of Eli, and the miseries 
they brought on the whole people of the He- 
brews. Elcanah, a Levite, one of a middle con- 
dition among his fellow-citizens, and one that 
dwelt at Ramathain, a city of the tribe of 
Ephraim, married two wives, Hannah and Pe- 
ninnah. He had children by the latter, but he 
loved the other best, i uek she were barren. 
Now Elcanah came with his wives to the city 
Shiloh to sacrifice, for there it was that the ta- 
bernacle of God was fixed, as we have formerly 
said. Now when, after he had sacrificed, he 
distributed at that festival portions of the flesh 
to his wives and children, and when Hannah saw 
the other wife’s children sitting round about 
their mother, she fell into tears, and lamented 
herself on account of her barrenness and lone- 
someness; and suffering her grief to prevail over 
her husband’s consolations to her, she went to 
the tabernacle to beseech God to give her sced, 
and to make her a nother; and to vow to conse- 
crate the first son she should bear to the service 
of God, and this ia such a way, that his manner 
of living should not he like that of ordinary men. 
And as she continued at her prayers a long time, 
Eli, the high priest, for he sat there before the 
tabernacle, bid her go away, thinking she had 
been disordered with wine; but when she said 
she had drank water, but was in sorrow for want 
of children, and was beseeching God for them, 
he bid her be of good cheer, and told that God_ 
would send her children. 

3. Soshe came to her husband full of hope, 
and ate her meal with gladness; and when they 
had returned to their own country, she found 
herself with child, and they had a son born to 
them, to whom they gave the name of Samuel, 
which may be styled one that was asked of God. 
They therefore came to the tahernacle to offer 
sacrifice for the birth of the child, and brought 
their tithes with them; but the womaa remem- 
bered the vow she had made concerning her son, 
and delivered him to Eli, dedicating him to God, 
that he might become a prophet. Accordingly 
his hair was suffered to grow long, aad his k 
was water. So Samuel dwelt and was brought 
up in the temple. But Elcanah had other sons 
by Hannah, and three daughters. 

4. Now, when Samuel was twelve years old he 
began to prophesy: and when he was once asleep, 
God called to him by his name, but he, supposing 
he had been called by the high priest, came to 
him: but when the priest said he did not call him, 
God did so thrice. Eli was then so far illumina- 
ted, that he said to him, “ Indeed, Samuel, I was 
silent now as well as before; it is God that calls 
thee: do thou therefore signify it to him, and 
say, I am here ready.” So when he heard God 
speak again, he desired him to speak, and to de- 
liver what oracles he pleased to him, for he would 
not fail to perform any ministration whatsoever 
he should make use of him in; to which God re- 
. plied, “ Since thou art here ready, learn what 
miseries are Coming upon the Israelites, such in- 
deed as words cannot declare, nor faith believe: 
for the sons of Eli shall die on one day, and the 

rigsthood shall be transferred into the family of 

leazar, for Eli hath loved his sons more than he 
hath loved my worship, and to such a degree as 
is not for their advantage.” Which message Eli 
obliged the prophet hy oath to tell him, for other- 
wise he had no inclination to afflict him by tell- 
iag it. And now Eli had a far more sure ex- 

* Although there had been a few occasional prophets 
before, yet was this Samuel the first of a constant suc- 
cession of prophets in the Jewish nation, as is implied in 
St. Peter's words, Acts iii 24: “Yea, and all the pro- 
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pectation of the perdition of his sons; but the 
glory of Samuel increased more and more, it 
bang found by experience that whatsoever he 
prophesied came to pass accordingly.* 


CHAP. XI. 


Herein is declared what befell the Sons of Eli, 
the Ark, and the People; and how Eli himself 
died miserably. 


§ 1. ABOUT this time it was that the Philistines 
made war against the Israelites, and pitched their 
canip at the city Aphek. Now when the Israel- 
ites had expected them a little while, the very 
next day they joined battle, and the Philistines 
were conquerors, and slew above four thousand 
of the Hebrews, and pursued the rest of the mul- 
titude to their camp. 

2. So the Hebrews, being afraid of the worst, 
sent to the senate and to the high priest, and de- 
sired that they would bring the un of God, that 
by puttiag themselves in array, when it was pre- 
sent with them, they might be too hard for their 
enemies, as not reflecting that he who had con- 
demned them to endure these calamities was 
greater than the ark, and for whose sake it was 
that this ark came to be honored. So the ark 
came, and the sons of the high priest with it, 
having received a charge from their father, that 
if they pretended to survive the taking of the 
ark, they should come no more into his presence; 
for Phineas officiated already as high priest, his 
father having resigned the office to him, by rea- 
son of his great age. So the Hebrews were full 
of courage, as supposing that by the coming of 
the ark they should be too hard for their ene- 
mies: their enemies also were greatly concern- 
ed, and were afraid of the ark’s coming to the 


Israelites; however, the upshot did not proves ~ 
p p w X 


agreeable to the expectations of both sides, bu 
when the battle was joined, that victory which 
the Hebrews expected, was gained by the Phi- 
listines, and that defeat the Philistines were 
afraid of, fell to the lot of the Israelites, and 
ther hy they found that they put their trust in 
the ark in vain, for they were presently beaten 
as soon as they came to a close firht with their 
enemies, and lost about thirty thousand men, 
among whoni were the sons of the high priest: 
but the ark was carried away by the enemies. 

3. When the news of this defeat came to Shi- 
loh, with that of the captivity of the ark, (fora 
certain young man, a Benjamite, who was in the 
action, came as a messenger thither,) the whole 
city was full of lamentations. And Eli the high 
priest, who sat upon a high throne at one of the 
gates, heard their mournful eries, and apr acd 
that some strange thing had befallen his family: 
so he sent for the young man, and when he un- 
derstood what had happened in the battle, he was 
not much uneasy as to his sons, or what was told 
him withal about the army, as having beforehand 
known by divine revelation that these things 
would happen, and having himself declared them 
beforehand, for when sad things come unexpect- 
edly they distress men the most; but as soon as 
the ark was carried captive by their enemies, he 
was very much grieved at it, because it fell out 

uite differently from what he expected; so he 
ell down from ie throne, and died, having iu all 
lived ninety-eight years, and of them retained 
the government forty. : 

4. On the same day his son Phineas's wife died 
also, as not able to survive the misfortune of her 
hushand; for they told her of her husband's death 
as she was in Jabor. However, she bare a son 
at seven months, who lived, and to whom they 
gave the name of ‘ Icabod,’ which name signifies 
phets, from Samuel, and those that follow after, as ma- 
ny ag have spoken, have likewise foretold of those 
days.” See also Acts xiii. 20; the others were rather 
sometimes called righteous men, Matt. x. 41° xiii. 17, 
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‘disgrace,’ and this because the army received a 
disgrace at this time. 

5. Now Eli was the first of the family of Itha- 
mar, the other son of Aaron, that had the go- 
vernment, for the family of Eleazar officiated as 
high priest at first, the son still receiving that ho- 
nor from the father which Eleazar bequeathed 
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to his son Phineas; after whom Abiezer his son 
took the honor, and delivered it to his son, 
whose name was Bukki, from whom his son Ozi 
received it; after whon Eli, of whom we have 
been speaking, had the priesthood, and so had 
his posterity until the time of Solomon’s reign: 
but then the posterity of Eleazar re-assumed tt. 





BOOK VI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF ELI TO THE 
DEATH OF SAUL. 





CHAP. I. 


The Destruction that came upon the Philistines, 
and upon their Land, by the Wrath of God, on 


account of their having carried the Ark away | 


caplive; and after what manner they sent it back 
to the Hebrews. 


$1. WHEN the Philistines had taken the ark 


of the Hebrews captive, as I said a little before, | 


they carried it to the city Ashdod, and put it by 
their own god who was called Dagon,* as one of 
their spoils; but when they went into his temple, 
the next morning, to worship their god, they 
found hin paying the same worship to the ark; 
for he lay along, as having fallen down from the 
basis whereon he had stood. 
up, and set him on his basis again, and were 


much troubled at what had happened; and as 
any frequently came to Dagon, and found him | 
] 


still lying along, ina posture of adoration to the 
ark, they were in very great distress and confu- 
sion. At length God sent a very destructive dis- 
ease upon the city and country of Ashdod, for 
they died of the dysentery or flux, a sore distem- 

er, that brought death upon them very sudden- 
f ; for before the soul could, as usual in easy 
Beati be well loosed from the body, they brought 
up their entrails, and vomited up what they had 
eaten, which was entirely corrupted by the dis- 
ease. And as to the fruits of their country, a 

reat multitude of mice arose out of the earth, 
and hurt them, and spared neither the plants nor 
the fruits. Now while the people of Ashdod were 
under these misfortunes, and were not able to 
support themselves under their calamities, they 
perceived that they suffered thus because of the 
ark, and that the victory they had gotten, and 
their having taken the ark captive, had not hap- 

ened for their good; they therefore sent to the 
people of Askelon, and desired that they would 
receive the ark among them. This desire of the 

eople of Ashdod was not disagreeable to those 
of Askelon, so they granted them that favor. 
But when they had gotten the ark, they were in 
the same miserable condition, for the ark carried 
along with it the disasters that the people of 
Ashdod had suffered, to those who reeeived it 
fron them. ‘Those of Askelon also sent it away 
from themselves to others: nor did It stay among 
those others neither, for since they were pursued 
by the same disasters, they still sent it to the 
neighboring cities; so that the ark went round, 
after this manner, to the five cities of the Philis- 
tines, as though it exacted these disasters as a 
tribute to be paid it for its coming among them. 

2. When those that had experienced these mi- 
series were tired out with them, and when those 


* Dagon, a famous maritime god or idol, is generally 
supposed to hnve been like a man above the navel, and 
like a fish benenth it. 

t Spanheim informs us here, that upon the coins of 
Tenedos, and those of olher citics, a field mouse is en- 

raven, together with Apollo Smintheus, or Apollo, the 
river away of field mice.on account of his heing sup- 
posed to have frecd certain tracts of ground from those 
mice: which eoins show how great a judgment such 
mice have sometimes been, nnd how the deliverance 
from them was then esteemed the effect of a divine 
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So they took him | 





i that heard them were taught thereby not to ag- 


mit the ark among them, since they pzid so dear 
a tribute for it, at length they songht for some 
contrivance and method how they might get free 
from it: so the governors of the five cities, Gath, 
and Ekron, and Askelon, as also of Gaza and 
Ashdod, met together, and considered what was 
fit to be done; and at the first they thought pro- 
aa to send the ark back to its own people, asal- 
owing that God had avenged its cause; that the 
miseries they had undergone came along with it, 
and that these were sent on their cities updn its 
account, and together with it. However, there 


| were those that said, they should not do so, nor 


suffer themselves to be deluded, as ascribing the 
cause of their miseries to it, because it could not 
have such a power and force upon them; for had 
God had such a regard to it, it would not have 
been delivered into the hands of men: so they 
exhorted them to be quiet, and to take patiently 
what had befallen them, and to suppose there 
was no other cause of it but nature, which at cér- 
tain revolutions of time produces such mutations 
in the bodies of men, in the earth, in plants, and 
in all things that grow out of the earth. But the 
counsel that prevailed over those alveady de- 
seribed, was that of certain men, who were be- 
lieved to have distinguished themselves in for- 
mer times for their understanding and prudence. 
and who, in their present circumstances, seemed 
above all the rest to speak properly. These men 
suid, it was not right either to send the ark away, 
or to detain it, but to dedicate five golden ima- 
ges, one for every city, as a thank-offering to 
God, on account of his having taken care of their 
preservation, and having kept them alive when 
their lives were likely to be taken away by such 
distempers as they were not able to bear up 
against. They also would have them make five 
golden mice, like to those that devoured and de- 
stroyed their country,+ to put them in a bag, and 
lay them upon the ark; to make them anew cart 
also for it, and to yoke milch kine to it,t but to 
shut up their calves, and keep them from them, 
lest by following after them they should prove a 
hindrance to their dams, and that the dams 
might return the faster ont of a desire of those 
calves; then to drive these milch kine that car- 
ried the ark, and leave it at a place where three 
ways met, and to leave it to the kine to go along 
which of those ways they pleased, that in case 
they went the way to the Hebrews, and ascend- 
ed to their country, they should suppose that the 
ark was the cause of their misfortunes; but if 
they turned into another road, they said, ‘*We 
will pursue after it, and conclude it has no such 
foree in it.”’ 

power; which observations are highly suitable to this 
history. 

t This device of the Philistines, of having a yoke of 
kine to draw thiscart into which they put the ark of the 
Nebrews, is grently illustrated by Sanchoniatho's ac- 
eount, under his ninth generation, that Agrouerus, or 
Agrotes the husbandman, had n much-worshipped sta- 
tue nnd temple, earried about hy one or more yoke of or- 
en, or kine, in Phenicia, in the neighborhood of these 
Philistines, See Cumberland’s Sanchonialho, p. 27, and 
247, and Essay on the Old Testament, Append. p, 172. 
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3. So they determiaed that these men spake 
well; and they immediately contirmed their 
opinion by doing accordiagly. And when they 
had done as has been already described, they 
brought the cart toa place where three ways met, 
aad left it there, oa eet their ways; but the 
kine went the right way, and as if some persons 
had driven them, while the rulers of the Philis- 
tines followed after them, as desirous to know 
where they would stand still, and to whom they 
would go. Now there wasa certain village of the 
tribe of Judah, whose name was ‘ Bethshemesh,’ 
and to that village did the kine go; and though 
there was agreat and good plain before them to 
proceed in, they went no farther, but stopped the 
sart there. This was a sight to those of that 
village, and they were very glad; foritbeing then 
summer time, and all the inhabitants being then 
in their fields gathering in their fruits, they left 
off the labors of their hands for joy, as soon as 
they saw the ark, and ran to the cart; and taking 
the ark down, and the vessel that had the images 
in it, and the mice, they set them en a certain 
rock which was in the plain; and when they had 
offered a splendid sacrifice to God, aad feasted, 
they offered the cart and the kine as a burnt-of- 
fering; and when the lords of the Philistines saw 
this, they returned back. 

4. And now it was that the wrath of God over- 
took them, and struck seventy persons dead of 
the village of Bethshemesh,* who, not being 
priests, and so not worthy to touch the ark, had 
approached to it. Those of that "ha wept for 
‘ic that thus suffered, and made such a lamen- 
tation as was naturally to be expected on so 
great a misfortune that was sent from God, and 
every one mourned for his own relation. And 
since they acknowledged themselves unworthy 
of the i abode with them, they sent to the 
public senate of the Israelites, and toformed 
them that the ark was restored by the Philis- 
tines; which when they knew, they brought it 
away to Kirjathjearim, a city ia the neighbor- 
hood of Bethshemesh. In this city lived one 
‘Abinadab,’ by birth a Levite, and who was 
greatly commended for his righteous and reli- 

tous course of life; so they brought the ark to 

ıs house, as to a place fit for God himself to 
abide in, since therein did abide artghteous man. 
His sons also ministered to the divine service of 
the ark, and were the priacipal curators of it for 
twenty years, for so many years it continued in 
Kirjathjearim, having been but four months with 
the Philistines. 


CHAP. II. 


_ The Expedition Jan Philistines against the He- 

brews,and the Hebrews’ Victory under the Con- 
duct of Samuel the Prophet, who was their 
General. 


41. Now while the city of Kirjatbjearim had the 
ark with them, the tole body of the people be- 
took themselves all the time to offer prayers and 
sacrifices to God, and appeared greatly concern- 
ed and zealous about his worship. So Samuel 
the prophet seeing how ready rig were to do 
their duty, thought this a proper time to speak to 
them, while they were in this good aciri 
about the recovery of their liberty, and of the 
blessings that accompanied the same. Accord- 
ingly, he used such words to themas he thought 
were most likely to excite that inclination, and 
to persuade thera to attempt it: “O you Israel- 
ites,” said he, ‘to whom the Philistines are still 
grievous enemies, hut to whom God begins to be 


* These 70 men, being notso much as Levites, touch- 
ed theark ina rash or profane manner, and were slain 
by the hand of God for such their rashness and profane- 
ness, ace Ording to the divine threntenings, Numb. iv. io. 
20: hut how our other copies come to ndd such an incredi- 
ble number as 50,000 In this onc town, or smali city, I 
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gracious, it behoves you not only to be desir- 
ous of liberty, but to take the proper methods to 
obtain it. Nor are you to be contented with an 
inclination to get clear of your lords and masters, 
while you still do what will procure yourcontin- 
uance under them: be righteous then, and cast 
wickedness out of your souls, and by your wor- 
ship supplicate the divine majesty with all you 
hearts, and persevere in the honor you pay to 
him; for if oH act thus, you will enjoy prosper- 
ity; you will be freed from your slavery, and 
will get the victory over your enemies; which 
blessings it is not possible you should attain 
neither by weapons of war, nor by the strength 
of your bodies, nor by the multitude of your as 
sistants; for God has not promised to grant 
these blessings by those means, but by beiag 
fae and righteous men; and if you will be such, 

will be security to you for the performance of 
God's promises.” When Sameera said thas, 
the multitude applauded his discourse, and were 
pleased with his exhortation to them, and gave 
their consent to resign themselves up to do what 
was pleasing to God. So Samuel gathered them 
together to a certain city named Mizpeh, which 
signifies in the Hebrew tongue, a ‘ watch tower;’ 
there they drew water and poured it out to God, 
and fasted all day, and betook themselves to their 
prayers. 

2. This their assembly did not escape the no- 
tice of the Philistines: so when they had learned 
that so large a company had met together, they 
fell upon the Hebrews with a great army and 
mi forces, as hoping to assault them when 
they did not expect it, nor were prepared for it. 
This thing affrighted the Hebrews, and put them 
into disorder and terror; so they came running to 
Samuel, and said, ‘that their souls were sunk 
by their fears, and by the former defeat they had 
received, and that thence it was that we lay still, 
lest we should excite the power of our enemies 
against us. Now while thou hast brought us 
hither to offer up our prayers and sacrifices, and 
take oaths, [to be obedient,] our enemies are 
making an expedition against us, while we are 
naked and unarmed; wherefore we have no 
other hope of deliverance but that by thy means, 
aad by ‘ie assistaace God shall afford us upoa 
thy prayers to him, we shall obtain deliverance 
from the Philistines.” Hereupon Samuel bid 
them be of good cheer, and promised them that 
God would assist them; and taking n sucking 
lamb, he sacrificed it for the multitude, and be- 
sought God to hold his protecting hand over 
them when they should fight with the Philistines, 
and not to overlook them, nor suffer them to 
come under a sccond misfortune. Accordingly, 
God hearkened to his prayers, and accepting 
their sacrifice with a gracious intention, and suc 
as was disposed to assist them, he granted them 
victory and power over their enemies. Now 
while the altar had the sacrifice of God upon it, 
and had not yet consumed it wholly by its sacred 
fire, the enemy's army marched out of their 
camp, and was put in order of battle, and this in 
hope that they should be conquerors, since the 
Jewst were cnught in distressed circumstances, 
as neither having their weapons with them, nor 
being assembled thcre in order to fight. But 
things so fell out, that they would hardly have 
been credited though they had been foretold by 
any body; for in the first place, God disturbed 
the enemies with aa earthquake, nnd moved the 
ground under them to such a degree, that he 
caused it to tremble, and made them to shake, in- 
somuch that, by its trembling, he made some un- 


know not. See Dr. Wall's crilicn! nutes on 1 Sam. vi. 19. 

* This is the first place,so far as I remember, in these 
Antiquities, where Josephus begins to cal! his nation 
Jetos, he having hitherto usually, if nat constantly, 
called them either Hebrews or Israelites. The second 
place soon fullows, chap. iii. sect. 5. 
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them, while the other wished them all manner 
of happiness also; and when these last put up 
the ike prayers, the former praised them. After 
this, curses were denounced upon those tliat 
should transgress those laws, they answering 
one another alternately, by way of confirmation 
of what had beeu said. Moses also wrote their 
blessings and their curses, that they might learn 
them so thoroughly, that they might never be 
forgotten by length of time. And when he was 
ready to die, he wrote these blessings and curses 
upon the altar on each side of it;* where he says 
also the people stood, and then sacrificed and 
offered burnt-offerings, though after that day 
they never offered upon it any other sacrifice, 
for it was not lawful so to do, These are the 
constitutions of Moses; and the Hebrew nation 
still live according to them. 

45. On the next day, Moses called the people 
together, with the women and children, to a con- 
gregation, so as the very slaves were present 
also, that they might engage themselves to the 
observation of these laws by oath: and that duly 
considering the meaning of God in them, they 
might not, either for favor of their kindred, or 
out of fear of any one, or indeed for any motive 
whatsoever, think any thing ought to be pre- 
ferred to these laws, and so might transgress 
them. ‘That in case any one of their own blood, 
or any city, should attempt to confound or dis- 
solve their constitution of government, they 
should take vengeance upon them, both all in 
general, and each person in particular; and when 
they had conquered them, should overturn their 
city to the very foundations, and, if possible, 
should not leave the least footsteps of such mad- 
ness: but that if they were not able to take such 
vengeance, they shculd still demonstrate, that 
what was done was contrary to their wills. So 
the multitude bound themselves by oath so to do. 

46. Moses taught them also by what means 
their sacrifices might be most acceptable to God; 
and how they should go forth to war, making use 
of the stones [in the high priest’s breastplate] for 
their direction,t as [have before signified. Joshua 
also prophesied while Moses was present. And 
when Moses had recapitulated whatsoever he had 
done for the preservation of the people, both in 
their wars and in peace, and had composed them 
a body of laws, and procured them an excellent 
form of government, he foretold, as God had de- 
clared tq him, “That if they transgressed that 
institution for the worship of God, they should 
experience the following miseries: their land 
should be full of weapons of war from their ene- 
mies, and their cities should be overthrown, and 
their temple should be burnt; that they should 
be sold for slaves to such men as would have no 
pity on them in their afflictions: that they would 
then repent, when that repentance would noway 
profit them under their sulferings. Yet (said he) 
will that God who founded your nation, restore 
your cities to your citizens, with their temple 
also, and you shall lose these advantages not 
once only, but often.” 

17. Now when Moses had encouraged Joshua 
to lead out the army against the Canaanites, by 
telling him that God would assist himin all his 
undertakings, and had blessed the whole multi- 
tude, he said, “Since I am going to my forefa- 
thers, and God has determined that this should 
be the day of my departure to them, I return 


* Of the exact place where this altar was to be built, 
whether nearer Mount Gerizzim or Mount Ebal, ae- 
cording to Josephus, see Essay on the Old Testament, 
p. 168—171. 

t Dr. Bernard welt observes here, how unfortunate this 
neglect of consulting the Urim was to Joshua himself, 
in the case of the Gibeonites, who puta trick upon him, 
and ensnared him, together with the rest of the Jewish 
rulers, witha solemn oath to preserve them, contrary to 
bis commission to extirpate all the Canaanites root and 
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him thanks while I am still alive, and present 
with you, for that providence he hath exercised 
over you, which hath not only delivered us from 
the miseries we lay under, but hath bestowed a 
state of prosperity upon us; as also, that he hath 
assisted me in the pains I took, and in all the 
contrivances I had in my care about you, in or- 
der to better your condition, and hath on all oc- 
casions showed himself favorable to us; or ra- 
ther he it was who first conducted our affairs, and 
brought them to a happy conclusion, by makin 
use of me as a vicarious general under him, Bal 
as a minister in those matters wherein he was 
willing to do you good: on which account I think 
it proper to bless that divine Power which will 
take care of you for the time to come, and this 
in order to repay the debt which I owe him,and 
to leave behind me a memorial that we are obli- 
ged to worship and honor him, and to keep 
those laws which are the most excellent gift of 
all those he hath already bestowed upon us, or 
which, if he continue favorable to us, he will be- 
stow upon us hereafter. Certainly a human le- 
gislator is a terrible enemy, when his laws are 
affronted,and are made to no purpose. And may 
you never experience that E of God, 
which will be the consequence of the neglect of 
these his laws, which he, who is your Creator, 
hath given you!” 

48. When Moses had spoken thusat the end 
of his life, and had foretold what would befall to 
every one of their tribes afterward, with the ad- 
dition of a blessing to them, the multitude tell 
into tears, insomuch that even the women, by 
beating their breasts, made manifest the deep 
concern they had when he was abouttodie. The 
children also Jamented still more, as not able to 
contain their grief; and thereby declared, that 
even at their age they were sensible of his vir- 
tue, and mighty deeds: and truly there seemed 
to be a strife between the young and the old, who 
should most grieve for him. The old grieved, 
because they knew whata careful protector they 
were to be deprived of, and so lamented their fu- 
ture state; but the young grieved not only tor 
that, but also because it so happened that they 
were to be left by him before they had well 
tasted of his virtue. Now one may makea guess 
at the excess of this sorrow and lamentation of 
the multitude, from what happened to the legis- 
lator himself; for although he was always per- 
suaded that he ought not to be cast down at the 
approach of death, since the undergoing it was 
agreeable to the will of God, and the law of na- 
ture, yet what the people did, so overbore him, 
that he wept himself. Now as he went thence to 
the place where he was to vanish out of their 
sight, they all followed after him weeping, but 
Moses beckoned with his hand to those that were 
remote from him, and bade them stay behind in 
quiet, while he exhorted those that were near to 
hnn that they would not render his departure so 
lamentable. Whereupon they thought thev ought 
to grant him that favor, to let him depart ac- 
cording as he himself desired, so they restrained 
themselves, though weeping still toward one ano- 
ther, Allthose who accompanied him, were the 
senate, and Eleazar the high priest, and Joshna 
their commander. Now as soon as they were 
eome to the mountain called ‘ Abarim,’ (which is 
a very high mountain situate over against Jeri- 
cho, and one that affords to such as are upon it a 


branch; which oath he and the other rulers durst never 
break. See Scripture Politics, p. 55, 56; and this snare 
they were brought into because they “ did notask coun- 
sel at the mouth of the Lord.” Josh. ix, 14. 

t Since Josephus assures us here, as is most naturally 
to be supposed, and asthe Septuagint gives the text, 
Deut. xxxiii. 6; that Moses blessed every one of the tribes 
of Israel, it isevident that Simeon was not omiticd in 
his copy, as it unhappily now is, both inaur Hebrew 
and Samaritan copies. 
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rospect of the greatest part of the excellent 
faa of Canaan,) he dismissed the senate: and 
as he was going to embrace Eleazar and Joshua, 
and was still discoursing with them, a cloud stood 
over him on the sudden, and he dtsappeared ina 
certain valley, althongh he wrote in the holy 
books that he died, which was done out of fear 
lest they should venture to say, that because of 
his extraordinary virtue he went to God. 

49. Now Moses lived in all one hundred and 
twenty years; a third part of which time, abating 
one month, he was the people’s ruler; and he 
dicd on the last month of the year, which is 
called by the Macedonians ‘Dystrus,” but by us 
‘ Adar,’ on the first day of the month. He was 
one that exceeded all men that ever were, in un- 
derstanding, and made the best use of what that 
understanding suggested to him. He had a very 
graceful way of speaking, in addressing the 


multitude, and, as to his other qualifications, he 
had such a full command of his passions, as if 
he hardly had any such in his soul, and only 
knew then by their names, as rather perceiving 
them in other men than in himself. He was also 
such a general of an army, as is seldom seen, as 
well as such a prophet as was never known, and 
this to such a degree, that whatsoever he pro- 
nounced you would think you heard the voice of 
God himself. So the people mourned for hin 
thirty days: nor did ever any grief so deeply af- 
fect the Hebrews as did this upon the death of 
Moses: nor were those that had experienced his 
conduct the only persons that desired him, but 
those also that perused the Jaws he left behind 
him, had a strong desire after him, and by them 
gathered the extraordinary virtue he was master 
of. And this shall suffice for the declaration of 
the manner of the death of Moses. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX YEARS.—FROM THE 
DEATH OF MOSES TO THE DEATH OF ELI. 





CHAP. I. 


How Joshua, the Commander of the Hebrews, 
made War with the Canaanites, and overcame 
them, and destroyed them, and divided their 
Land by Lot to the Tribes of Israel. 


ġ 1. WHEN Moses was taken away from among 
men, in the manner already described, and when 
all the solemnities belonging to the mourning for 
him were finished, and the sorrow for him was 
over, Joshua commanded the multitude to get 
themselves ready for an expedition. He also 
rent spices to Jericho, to discover what forces they 
had, and what were thcir intentions; but he put 
his camp in order, as intending soon to pass over 
Jordan at a proper season. And calling to him 
the rulers of the tribe of Reubcl, and the gover- 
nors of the tribe of Gad, and [the half tribe of ] 
Manasseh, for half of this tribe had been per- 
mitted to have their habitation in the country of 
the Amoritcs, which was the seventh part of the 
land of Canaan,* he put them in mind what they 
had promised Moses; and he exhorted them, 
that for the sake of the care that Moses bad ta- 
ken of them, who had never been weary of ta- 
king pains for them, no, not when he was dying, 
and for the sake of the public welfare, they 
would prepare themselves, and readily perforin 
what they had promised; so he took üfty thou- 
sand of them who followed him, and he marched 
from Abila to Jordan, sixty lurlongs. 

2. Now when he had pitched his camp, the 
Spies came to him immediately, well acquainted 
with the whole state of the Canaanites: for, at 


* The Amorites were one of the seven nations of Ca- 
naan. fence Reiland is willing tosuppose that Josepbus 
did not here mean that their land beyond Jordan was a 
seventh pnrt of the whole land of Canaan, but meant the 
Amorites ns a seventh nation. Tis reason is, that Jose- 
phus, as weil as our bibles, generally distinguish the land 
beyond Jordan from the land of Canaan; nor can it he 
denied, that in strictness they were diferent; yet after 
two tribes and a half ofthe twelve tribes came to inherit 
it, tt might, in a genernl way altogether, be well included 
under the land of Canaan, or Palestine, or Judea; of 
which we havea clear example here before ns in Jose- 
phus, whose words evidently nnply, that taking the 


whole land of Canaan, or (hat inhabited by all the twelve, 


tribes together, and parting It Into seven parts, the part 
beyond Jordan waa in quantity of ground one-seventh 
partofthe whole. And this well enough agrees te Rc- 
land’s own map of that country, although this tand 
beyond Jordan wasso peculiarly fruitful nnd good for 
pasturage, ns the two tribes and a half took notice, 
Numb. xxxii. 1, 4, J6, that it maintained about n fifth 
partofthe whole people. 

. T H plainly appears by the history of these spies, and 


first, before they were at all discovered, they 
took a full view of the city of Jericho without 
disturbance, and saw which parts of the walls 
were strong, and which parts were otherwise, 
and indeed insecure, and which of the gates 
were so weak as might afford an entrance to 
their army. Now those that met them took no 
notice of them when they saw them, and suppo- 
sed they were only strangers, who used to be 
very curious in observing every thing in the city, 
and did not take them for enemies; but at even 
they retired to a certain inn that was near to the 
wall, whither they went to eat their supper: 
which supper when they had done, and were 
considering how to get away, information was 
given to the king as he was at supper, that 
there were some persons come from the He- 
brews’ camp, to view the city as spies, and that 
they were in the inn kept by Rahab, and were 
very solicitous that they might not be discover- 
ed; so he sent immediately some to them, and 
commanded to catch them, and bring them to 
him, that he might examine them by torture, 
and learn what their business was there. As 
soon as Rahab understood that these messengers 
were coming, she hid the spies under the stalks 
of flax which were laid to dry on the top of her 
house, and said to the messengers that were sent 
by the king, that certain unknown strangers had 
supped with her a little before sunsetting, and 
were gone away, who might easily be taken if 
they were any terror to the city, or likely to 
bring any danger to the king: so these messen- 
gers being thus deluded by the wonian,} and sus- 


the innkeeper Rahab’s deception of the king of Jericho's 
messengers, by telling them what was false, in order to 
save the lives ofthe spies, and yet the great commenda- 
tion of her faith and good works inthe New Testament, 
Heb. ai. 31; James ii. 25, as well as by many other pa- 
rallel examples both in the Old Testament and in Jose- 
phus, that the best men did not then scruple to deceive 
those public enemies, who might justly be destroyed; 
as also might deceive iil men in order to save life, and 
deliver themselves from the tyranny of their unjust 
oppressors, and this by telling direct falsehoods; 1 mean 
all this where no oath was demanded of them, other- 
wise they never durst venture on sueh n precedure. 
Nor was Josephus himselfof any other opinion or prac- 
tice, as I shall remark in the note on Antig. b. ix. echap. 
iv. sect. 3, and observe, tbat I stit call this woman Ra- 
hab, an innkeeper, not a harlot, the whole of this histo- 
ry both in our copies, and especally in Josephus, im- 
plying no more. {t was indeed so frequenta thing, 
that women who were innkeepers were also harlots, or 
maintainers of harlota,that the word commonly used for 
real harlots was usually given them. See Dr Bernard's 
note here, and Judges xi. J, and Anti. b. v.eh vil. sect. 8 
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pecting no imposition, went their ways without 
so much. as searching the inn, but they iminedi- 
ately pursued them along those roads which they 
nost probably supposed them to have gone, and 
particularly those which led to the river, but 
could hear no tidings of them; so they left off the 
pains of any farther pursuit. But when the tu- 
mult was over, Rahab brought the men down, 
and desired them, as soon as they should have 
obtained possession of the land of Canaan, when 
it would be in their power to make her amends 
for her preservation of them, to remember what 
danger she had undergone for their sakes; for 
that if she had been caught concealing them, she 
could not have escaped a terrible destruction, 
she and al] her family with her, and so bid them 
go home: and desired them to swear to her, to 
preserve her and her family, when they should 
take the city, and destroy all its inhabitants, as 
they had decreed to do, for so far she said she 
had been assured by those divine miracles of 
which she had been informed. So these spies 
acknowledged, that they owed her thanks for 
what she had done already, and withal swore to 
requite her kindness; not only in words but in 
deeds: but they gave her this advice, that when 
she should perceive that the city was about to be 
taken, she should put her goods, and all her fa- 
inily, by way of security, in her inn, and to hang 
out scarlet threads before her doors, er win- 
dows,] that the commander of the Hebrews 
might know her house, and take care to do her 
no harm; for, said they, we will inform him of 
this matter, because of the concern thou hast had 
to preserve us: but if any one of thy family fall 
in the battle, do not thou blame us; and we be- 
seech that God, by whom we have sworn, not 
then to he displeased with us, as though we had 
broken our oaths. So these men, when they had 
made this agreement, went away, letting then- 
selves down by a rope from the wall, and escaped, 
and came and told their own people whatsoever 
a had done in their journey to this city. 
Joshua also told Eleazar, the high priest, and the 
senate, what the spies had sworn to Rahab, who 
confirmed what had been sworn. 

3. Now, while Joshua the commander was in 
fear about their passing over Jordan, for the 
river ran with a strong current, and could not 
be passed over with bridges, for there never had 
been bridges laid over it hitherto, and while he 
suspected, that if he should attempt to make a 
bridge, that the enemies would not afford him time 
to perfect it, and as for ferry-boats, they had none, 
God promised so to dispose of the river, that they 
might pass over it, and that by taking away the 
main part of its waters. So Joshua, after two 
days, caused the army and the whole multitude 
to pass over in the manner following: the priests 
went first of all, having the ark with them; then 
went the Levites, bearing the tabernacle and the 
vessels which belonged to the sacrifices; after 
which the entire multitude followed according to 
their tribes, having their children and their wives 
in the midst of them, as being afraid for them 
lest they should be borne away by the stream. 
But as soon as the priests had entered the river 
first, it appeared fordable, the depth of the water 
being restrained, and the sand appearing at the 
Lottom, because the current was neither so 
strong nor so swift as to carry it away by its 
force: so they all passed over the river without 
fear, finding it to be in the very same state as 
God had foretold he would-put it in: but the 
priests stood still in the midst of the river till the 
multitude should be passed over, and should get 
to the shore in safety; and when all were gone 
over, the priests came out also, and permitted 
the current to run freely, as it used to do before. 
Accordingly, the river, as soon as the Hebrews 
were come out of it, arose again presently, and 
came to its own proper magnitude as before. 


-- 
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4. So the Hebrews went on farther fifty fur- 
longs, and pitched their camp at the distance of 
ten furlongs from Jericho; but Joshua built an 
altar of those stones, which all the heads of the 
tribes, at the command of the prophet, had 
taken out of the deep, to be afterward a me- 
morial of the division of the stream of this river 
and upon it offered sacrifice to God; and in that 
place celebrated the passover, and had great 
plenty of all the things which they wanted hi- 
therto, for they reaped the corn of the Canaan- 
ites, which was now ripe, and took other things 
as prey, for then it was that their former food, 
which was manna, and of which they had eaten 
forty years, failed them. 

5. Now, while the Israelites did this, and the 
Canaanites did not attack them, but kept them- 
selves quiet within their own walls, Joshua re- 
solved to besiege them; so on the first day of the 
feast [of the passover] the priests carried the 
ark round about, with some part of the armed 
men to be a guard to it. These priests went for- 
ward, blowing with their seven trumpets, and 
exhorted the army to be of good courage, and 
went round about the city, with the senate fol- 
lowing them; and when the priests had only 
blown with the trumpets, for they did nothin 
more at all, they returned to the camp. And 
when they had done this for six days, on the 
seventh Joshua gathered together the armed 
men, and all the people together, and told them 
this good tiding, that the city should now be 
taken, since God would on that day give it them 
by the falling down of the walls, and this of their 
own accord, and without their labor. However, 
he charged them to kil! every one they should 
take, and not to abstain from the slaughter of 
their eneinies, either for weariness, or for pity, 
and not to fall on the spoil, and be thereby di- 
verted from pursuing their enemies, as they ran 
away; but to destroy all the animals, and to take 
nothing for their own peculiar advantage. He 
commanded them also to bring together all the 
silver and gold, that it might be set apart as 
first-fruits unto God out of this glorious exploit, 
as haying gotten them from the city they first 
took; only that they should save Rahab and her 
kindred alive, because of the oath which the 
spies had sworn to her. 

6. When he had said this, and had set bis 
army in order, he brought it against the city; 30 
they went round the city again, the ark going 
before them, and the priests encouraging the 
people to be zealous in the work; and when they 

ad gone round it seven times, and had stood still 
a little, the wall fell down, while no instruments 
of war, nor any other force, was applied to it by 
the Hebrews. 

7. So they entered into Jericho, and slew all 
the men that were therein, while they were af- 
frighted at the surprising overthrow of the walls, 
and their courage was become useless, and they 
were not able to defend themselves; so they 
were slain, and their throats cut, some in the 
ways, and others as caught in their houses; 
nothing afforded them assistance, but they all 
perished, even to the women and the children, 
and the city was filled with dead bodies, and not 
one person escaped. They also burnt the whole 
city and the country about it; but they saved 
alive Rahab and her family, who had fed to 
her inn. And when she was brought to him, 
Joshua owned to her that they owed her thanks 
for her preservation of the spies. So he said he 
would not appear to be behind her in his bene- 
faction to her; whereupon he gave her certain 
lands immediately, and had her in great esteem 
ever afterward. 

8. And if any part of the city escaped the fire, 
he overthrew it from the foundation; and he 
denounced a curse against its inhabitants, if any 
one should desire to rebuild it, how, upon his 
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laying the fuundation of the walls, he should be 
deprived of his eldest son, and upon finishing it, 
he should lose his your a son. But what hap- 
pened hereupon we shall speak of hereafter.* 

9. Now there was an immense quantity of sil- 
ver and gold, and besides those, of brass also, 
that was heaped together out of the city when it 
was taken, no one transgressing the decree, nor 
purloining for their own peculiar advantage; 
which spoils Joshua delivered to the priests, to 
be laid up among their treasures. And thus did 
Jericho perish. 

10. But there was one ‘ Achar,’t the son [of 
Charmi, the son] of Zebedias, of the tribe of 
Judah, who, finding a royal garment woven en- 
tirely of gold, and a piece of gold that weighed 
two hundred shekels,t and thinking it a very 
hard case, that what spoils he, by running some 
hazard, had found, he must give away, and offer 
it to God, who stood in no need of it, while he 
that wanted it must go without it, made a deep 
ditch in his own tent, and Jaid them up therein, as 
supposing he should not only be concealed from 
his fellow-soldiers, but from God himself also. 

11. Now, the place where Joshua pitched his 
camp was called ‘Gilgal,’ which denotes ‘ liber- 
ty;’) for since now they had passed over Jordan, 
ey looked gpon themselves as freed from the 
miseries which they had undergone from the 
Egyptians, and in the wilderness. 

12. Now, a few days after the calamity that 
befell Jericho, Joshua sent three thousaad armed 
men to take Ai, a city situate above Jericho; 
but upon the fight of the people of Ai with them 
they were driven back, and lost thirty-six of 
their men. When this was told the Israelites, it 
made them very sad, and exceedingly disconso- 
late, not so much because of the relation the 
men that were destroyed bare to them, though 
those that were destroyed were all good men, 
and deserved their esteem, as by the despair it 
occasioned; for while they believed that they 
were already, in effect, in possession of the Jand, 
and should bring back the army out of the bat- 
tles without loss, as God had promised before- 
haad, they now saw unexpectedly their enemies 
bold with success; so they put sackcloth over 
their garments, and continued in tears and lamen- 
tation all the day, withont the least inquiry after 
food, but laid what had happened greatly to heart. 

13. When Joshua saw the army so much af- 
fiicted, and possessed with forebodings of evil as 
to their whole expedition, he used freedom with 
God, aad said, ‘* We are not come thus far out 
of any rashness of our own, as though we thought 
ourselves able to subdue this laad with our own 
weapons, but at the instigation of Moses thy ser- 
vant for this purpose, because thou hast promis- 
ed us by many signs, that thou wouldst give us 
this land for a possession, and that thou wouldst 
make our army always superior in war to our 
wnemies, and accordingly some success has al- 
ways attended upon us, agreeably to thy promis- 
es; but because we have now unexpectedly 
been foiled, and have lost some men out of our 


* Upon occasion of this devotion of Jericho to de- 
struction, and the exemplary punishment of Achnr, 


who broke that ‘cheremn’ or ‘nnathema,’ and of the 


punishinent of the future breaker of it, Hicl, 1 Kings 
xvi. 34, ne niso of the punishinent of Sanl, for breaking 
the like cherein, or anathema, against the Amaltckites, 
1 Sam. xv. we may observe what was the true menning 
of that law. Lev. xxvii. 2c. “None devoted, which 
shall be devoted nf men, shall be redeemed; but still 
eurcly be put 10 death.” i. c. whenever any of the Jews’ 
public enemies had been for thelr wickedness, solemnly 
devoted to destruction, according to the divine com- 
mand, as were genernily the seven wicked nations of 
Canaan, and those sinners the Amalekites, 1 Sain, xv. 
18, it was utterly unlnwful to permit those enemies to 
be redeemed, but they were to te nll utterly destroyed. 
Eeenlso Numb. xxi 2,3. 

T That the name of this thicf was not Achan, as in 
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army, we are grieved ct it, as fearing what thou 
hast promised us, and what Moses foretold as, 
cannot be depended on by us; and our future 
expectation troubles us the more, because we 
have met with such a disaster in this our first at- 
tempt. But do thou, O Lord, free us from these 
suspicions, for thou art able to fiad a cure for 
these disorders, by giving us victory, which will 
both take away the grief we are in at present, 
and prevent our distrust as to what is to come.” 
14. These intercessions Joshua put up to God, 
as he lay prostrate on his face: whereupon God 
answered hiin, “ That he should rise up and pu- 
rify his host from the pollution AA was got 
into it: that things consecrated to me have been 
impudently stolen from me: and that this has 
been the occasion why this defeat has happened 
to them; and that when they should search out 
and punish the offender, he would ever take care 
they should have the victory over their enemies.” 
This Joshua told the people; and calling for Elea- 
zar the high priest, and the men in authority, he 
cast lots, tribe by tribe, and when the lot shawed 
that this wicked action was done by one of the 
tribe of Judah, he then again proposed the lot to 
the several families thereto belonging, so the 
truth of this wicked action was found to belong 
to the family of Zachar; and when the inquiry 
was made man by maa, they took Achar, who 
upon God's reducing him to a terrible extremity, 
could not deny the fact; so he confessed the theft, 
and produced what he had taken in the midst of 
them, whereupon he was immediately put to 


death; and attained no more than to be buried- 


in the night in a disgraceful inanner, and such as 
was suitable to a condemned malefactor. 

15. When Joshua had thus purified the host, 
he led them agzinst Ai; and having by night laid 
an ambush round about the city, he attacked the 
enemies as soon as it was day; but as they ad- 
vanced boldly against the Israelites, because of 
their former victory, he made them believe he 
retired, and by that means drew them a great 
way from the city, they still pposie that they 
were pursuing thcir enemies, and despised them 
as though: the case had been the same with that 
in the former battle; after which Joshua ordered 
his forces to turn about, and placed them against 
their front: he then made the signals agreed 
upon to those that layin ambush, and so excited 
them to fight; so they ran suddenly into the city, 
the inhabitants being upon the walls, nay, others 
of them being in perplexity, and coming to see 
those that were wiken the gates. Accordingly, 
these men took the city, and slew all that they 
inet with, but Joshua forced those that came 
against him, to come to a close fight, and dis- 
comfited them, and made them run away; and 
when they were driven towards the city, and 
thought it had not been touched, as soon as they 
saw it was taken, and perceived it was burnt, 
with their wives and Midten, they wandered 
about the fields in a scattered condition, and were 
noway able to defend theniselves, because they 
had none to support them. Now when this ca- 


thecommon copies, but Achar, as here in Josephus, and 
in the Apostotical Constitut. B. vii. ch. ii. and elsewhere, 
is evident by the allusion to thnt name inthe curse of 
Joshua, “ Why hast thou troubted ns? The Lord shail 
trouble thee: where lhe Hebrew words aliude only to 
the name Achar, bul not Achana. Accordingly this val- 
ley of Achar, or Achor, was, and is a known place, a 
liitde north of Gilgal,so called froin the dnysof Joshua 
till this day. See Josh. vii. 26; Isa. Ixv. 10; Hos. ii. 15; 
nnd Dr. Bernard's notes here. 

t Here Dr. Bernard very justly observes, that a few 
words nre dropped ont of Josephus’s copies, on aceount 
of the repetition of the word shckels, and that it ought 
to be read thus: ‘ A piece of gold that weighed 50 shek- 
els, nnd one of silver that weighed 200 shekels,” as in 
our olher copies, Joshua vii. 21. 

$ lagree here with Dr. Bernard, and approve of Jose 
phus’s interpre!ation of Gilgal for liberty. See Josh.v 9 
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CHAP. VI. 


How the Philistines made another Expedition 
against the Hebrews, and were beaten. 


$1. Now Saul chose out of the multitude 
about three thousand men, and he took two 
thousand of them to be the guards of his own 
body, and abode in the city of Bethel; and he 
gave the rest of them to Jonathan his son to be 
the guards of his body; and sent them to Gibeah, 
where he besieged and took a certain garrison 
of the Philistines, not far from Gilgal, for the 
Philistines of Gibeah had beaten the Jews, and 
taken their weapons away, and had put garrisons 
into the strongest places of the country, and had 
forbidden them to carry any instrument of iron, 
or at all to make use of any iron in any case 
whatsoever. And on account of this prohibition 
it was, that the husbandmen, if they had occa- 
sion to sharpen any of their tools, whether it 
were the coulter or the spade, or any instrument 
of husbandry, they came to the Philistines to do 
it. Now as soon as the Philistines heard of this 
slaughter of their garrison, they were in a rage 
about it, and looking on this contempt as a terri- 
ble affiont offered them, they made war against 
the Jews, with three hundred thousand footmen, 
and thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand 
horses, and they pitched their camp at the city 
of Michmash. When Saul, the king of the He- 
brews, was informed of this, he went down to 
the city of Gilgal, and made proclamation over 
all the country, that they should try to regain 
their liberty; and called them to the war against 
the Philistines, diminishing their forces, and de- 
spising them as not very considerable, and as not 
so great but that they might hazard a battle 
with them. But when the people about Saul 
observed how numerous the Philistines were, 
they were undera great consternation; and some 
of them hid themselves in caves, and in dens 
under ground, but the greater part fled into the 
land beyond Jordan, which belonged to Gad and 
P eubel. 

2. But Saul sent to the prophet, and called him 
to consult with him about the war, and the pub- 
lic affairs: so he commanded him to stay there 
for him, and to prepare sacrifices, for he would 
come to him Ain seven days, that they might 
sffer sacrifices on the seventh day, and might 
then join battle with their enemies. So he wait- 
ed,* as the prophet sent to him to do, yet did 
not he, however, observe the command that was 
given him; but when he saw that the prophet 


* Saul seems to have stayed till near the time of the 
evening sacrifice, onthe seventh day, which Samuel 
the prophet of God had appointed him, but not til} the 
end of that day, as he ought to have done; and Sainuel 
appears, by delaying to come till the full time of the 
evening sacrifice on that seventh day, to have tried him 
(who seems to have been already for sone time decli- 
ning from his strict and bounden suvordination to God 
and his prophet, to have taken hfe-guards for himself 
and his sou, which was entirely n new thing in Ísrael, 
and savored of a distrust of God's providence, and to 
have affected more than he ought that independent 
authority which the Pagan kings took to themselves:) 
Samuel, I say, seems to have here tried Saul, whether 
he would stay till the priest came, who alone could law- 
fully offer the sacrifices, or would boldly and profanely 
usurp the priest's ofice; which he venturing npon, was 
justly rejected for his profaneness, See Constit. Apost. 
B. ii. ch. xxvii. And indeed since San) had accepted 
kingly power, which naturally becomes ungovernable 
and tyrannical, as God foretald, and the experience of 
all ages has shown, the divine settlement hy Moses had 
soon been laid aside under the kings, had not God, by 
keeping strictly to his laws, and severely executing the 
threatenings therein contained,restrained Saul and other 
kings in some degree of ubedience to himself. Nor was 
even this severity sufficient to restruin most of the fu- 
ture kings of Israel and Judah from the grossest idolatry 
and impicty. Of the advantage of which strictness inthe 
Observing divine Jaws and inflicting their threatened 
penalties, see Antiq. B. vi. ch, xii. sect. 7. and contra 
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tarried longer than he expected, and that he was 
deserted by the soldiers, he took the sacrifices 
and offered them; and when he heard that Samuel 
was come, he went out to meet him. But the 
prophet said he had not done well in disobeying 
the injunctions he had sent to him, and ued 
stayed till his coming, which being appointed 
aceording to the will of God, he had prevented 
hirn in offering up those prayers, and those gacri- 
fices, that he should have made for the multi- 
tude, and that he therefore had performed di- 
vine offices in an ill manner, and had been rash 
in performing them. Hereupon Saul made an 
apology for ‘himself, and said, "That he had 
waited as many days as Samuel had appointed 
him; that he had been so quiek in offering his 
sacrifices, upon account of the necessity he was 
in, and because his soldiers were departing from 
him, out of their fear of the enemy’s camp at 
Michmash, the report being gone abroad that 
they were coming down upon him to Gilgal.” 
To which Samuel replied, * Nay, certainly, if 
thou hadst been a righteous man,t and hadst not 
disobeyed me, nor slighted the commands which 
God suggested to me concerning the present 
state of affairs, and hadst not acted more hastily 
than the present circumstances required, thou 
wouldst have been permitted to reign a lon 

time, and thy posterity after thee.” So Samer 
being grieved at what had happened, returned 
home: but Saul came to the city Gibeah, with 
his son Jonathan, having only six hundred men 
with him; and of these the greater part had no 
weapons, because of the searcity of iron in that 
country, as well as of those that could make 
such weapons; for, as we showed a little before, 
the Philistines had not suffered them to have 
such iron, or such workmen. Now the Philis- 
tines divided their army into three companies, 
and took as many roads, and laid waste the coun- 
try of the Hebrews, while king Saul and hia 
son Jonathan saw what was done, but were not 
able to defend the land, as no more than six 
hundred men were with them. But as he and 
his son, and Abiah the high priest, who was of the 
posterity of Eli the high priest, were sitting 
upon a pretty high hill, and seeing the land lai 

waste, they were mightily disturbed at it. Now 
Saul’s son agreed with his armor-bearer, that 


they would go privately to the enemy's camp, 
and make a tumult and a disturbance among 
them. And whenthe armor-bearer had readily 


romised to follow him whithersoever he should 
ead him, though he should be obliged to die in 


Apion, B. ii, sect. 30, where Josephus speaks of that 
matter; though it must be noted, that it seems, at least in 
three instances, that good men did not always immedi- 
ately approve of such divine severity. There seems to 
he one instance, }) Sam. vi. 19,20; another, 1 Sam. xv. 
1]; and a third. 2 Sam. vi. 8 9; Antiq. B. vi. ch. vii. 
sect, 2; though they all at last acquiesced in the divine 
conduct, as Knowing that God is wiser than men. 

t By this answer of Samuel, and that froin a divine 
commission, whieh is fuller in ] Sam. xiii. 14; and by 
that parallel note in the Apostolical Constitutions just 
now quoted, concerning the great wickedness of Saul in 
venturing, even under a seeming necessity of affairs, to 
usurp the priest’s office, nnd offer sacrifice without the 
priest, we are in some degree able to answer that ques- 
tion, Which I have ever thought a very hurd one, viz. 
Whether, if there were a city orcountry of lay Chris- 
tians, withont any clergyman, it were lawful for the 
laity alone to baptize, or celebrate the eucharist, &e. or 
indeed whether they alone could ordain themselves 
either hishops, priests, or deacons, for the due perform- 
ance of such sacerdotal ministrations? or, whether they 
ought not rather, till they procure clergymen to come 
among them, to confinethemselves within those hounds 
of piety and christianity which belong alone to the lai- 
ty? such particularly as are ‘recommended in the first 
hook of the Apostelical Constitutions, which peculiarly 
concern the laity, and are intimated in Clement's un- 
dour epistle sect. 40; to Which latter opinion I ja. 
cline. 
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the attempt, Jonathan made use of the youn 
man’s assistance,and descended from the hilt 
and went to their enemies. Now the enemy's 
camp was upon a precipice, which had three 
tops, that ended in a small but sharp and long 
extremity, while there was a rock that snrround- 
ed them, like lines made to prevent the attacks 
of an enemy. There it so happened that the 
out-guards of the camp were neglected, because 
of the security that hcre arose from the situation 
of the place, and because they thought it alto- 
gether Impossible, not only to ascend up to the 
camp on that quarter, but so much as to come 
near it. As soon, therefore, as they came to the 
camp, Jonathan encouraged his arior-bearer, 
and said to him, “Let us attack our enemies; 
and if, when they see us, they bid us come up to 
them, take that for a signal of victory; but if 
they say nothing, as not intending to invite us to 
come up, let us return back again.” So when 
they were approaching to tbe enemy's camp, 
just after break of day, and the Philistines saw 
them, they said one to another, "The Hebrews 
come out of their dens and caves;” and they said 
to Jonathan and to his armior-bearer, “Come 
on, ascend up to us, that we may inflict a just 
punishment upon you for your rash attempt upon 
us.” So Saul’s son accepted of that invitation, 
as what signified to him victory, and he imme- 
diately came out of the place whence they were 
seen by their enemies; so he changed his place, 
and came to the rock which had none to guard 
it, because of its own strength: from thence 
they crept up with great labor and difficulty, 
and so far overcame by force the nature of the 
place, till they were able to fight with their ene- 
mies. So they fell upon them as they were 
asleep. and law about twenty of them, and 
thereby filled them with disorder and surprise, 
insomuch that some of them threw away their 
entire armor and fled, but the greater part not 
knowing one another, because they were of dif- 
ferent nations, suspected one another to be ene- 
mies, Ger they did not imagine there were only 
two of the Hebrews that came up,) and so they 
pg one sgainst another; and some of them 
died in battle, and some, as they were flying 
away, were thrown down from the rock headlong. 

3. Now Saul’s watchmen told the king, that 
the camp of the Philistines was in confusion; 
then he inquired whether any body was gone 
away from the army? and when he heard that 
his son, and with him his arnior-bearer, were 
absent, he bid the high priest take the garments 
of his bigh priesthood, and prophesy to him what 
success they should have; who said, “That they 
should get the victory, and prevail against their 
enemies.” So he went out after the Philistines, 
and set upon them as they were slaying one 
another. Those also came running to him, who 
had fled to dens and caves, upon hearing that 
Saul was gaining a victory. When therefore the 
nuniber of the lIebrews that came to Saul 
amounted to about ten thousand, he pursued the 
enemy, whn were scattered all over the country; 
but then he fell into an action, which was a very 
unhappy one, and liable to be very much blamed; 
for whether out of ignorance, or whether out of 
joy for a victory gained so strangely, for it fre- 
quently happens that persons so fortunate are 
not then able to use their reason consistently, as 
he was desirous to avenge himself, and to exact 
a due punishment of the Philistines, he de- 


* This rash vow or curse of San!'s, which Josephus 
says was confirmed by the people, und yet not exeru- 
ted, | suppose principally tecanse Jonnthan did not 
know of il, isvery remarkalle , being of the essence of 
the obligation of niitaws, thnt they be sutficiently 
known and promulgated; otherwise the conduct of prov- 
idence, asto the sacredness of solemn oaths nod vows, 
in God's refusing to nnawer by Urim, till the breach of 
Snul’s vow or curse wns understood and get right, nnd 
God propitiated by public prayer, is hera very remark- 


nounced a curse on the Hebrews,* ‘That if any 
one put a stop to his slaughter of the enemy, and 
fell on eating, and left off the slaughter of the 
pursuit before the night came on, and obliged 
them so to do, he should be accursed.” Now af 
ter Saul had denounced this curse, since they 
were now in a wood belonging to the tribe ot 
Ephraim, which was thick and full of bees, 
Saul's son, who did not hear his father denounce 
that curse, nor hear of the approbation the mul- 
titude gave to it, broke off a piece of a honey- 
conib, and ate part of it. But,in the mean time, 
he was informed with what a curse his father 
had forbidden them to taste any thing before 
sunsetting; so he left off eating, and said, ‘His 
father had not done well in this prohibition be- 
cause, had they taken some food, they had pur- 
sued the enemy with greater vigor and alaerity, 
and had both taken and slain many more of their 
enemies.” 

4. When therefore they had slain miany ten 
thousands of the Philistines, they fell upon spoil- 
ing the camp of the Philistines, but not till late 
in the evening. They also took a great deal of 
prey, and cattle, and killed them, and ate them 
with their blood. This was told to the king by 
the scrihes, that the multitude were sinning 
against God, as they sacriticed, and were eating 
before the blood was well washed away, an 
the flesh made clean. Then did Saul give order 
that a great stone should be rolled into the midst 
of them, and he made proclamation that they 
should kill their sacrifices upon it, and not feed 
upon the flesh with the blood, for that was not 
Ceol to God. And when all the people did 
as the king commanded them, Sau! erected an 
altar there,t and offered burnt-offerings upon it 
to God. This was the first altar that Saul 
built. 

5. So when Saul was desirous of leading his 
men to the enemy’s camp before it was day in 
order to plunder it, and when the soldiers were 
not unwilling to follow him, but indeed showed 
great readiness to do as he commanded them, 
the king called Ahitub, the high priest, and en- 
joined him to know of God, whether he would 
grant him the favor cing eit to go against 
the enemy’s camp, in order to destroy those that 
were in jt. And when the priest said, that God 
did not give any answer; “ And not without some 
cause,” said Saul, “doeg God refuse to answer 
what we inquire of him, while yet a little while 
ago he declared to us all that we desired before- 
hand, and even prevented us in his answer. To 
be sure there is some sin against him, that is con- 
cealed from us. which is the occasion of his si- 
lence. Now} swear by Him himself, that though 
he that hath committed this sin should prove to 
be my own son Jonathan, I will slay him, and by 
that means will appease the anger of God against 
us, and that in the very same manner as if I were 
to punish a stranger, and one not at all related to 
nie, for the same «tfence.” So when the multi- 
tude cried out to him so to do, he presently set 
all the rest on one side, and he and bis son stood 
on the other side, and he songht to discover the 
offender by lat. Now the lot appeared to fall 
upon Jonathan himself. So when he was asked 
by his father what sin he had been guilty of? and 
what he was conscious of in the course of his life 
that might be esteemed instances of guilt or pro- 
faneness? his answer was this: ‘O father, ] have 
done nothing more than that yesterday, without 


nbie. as indeed it is every where else in the Old Testa- 
ment, 

t Here we have still mare indications of Saul's affecta- 
tion of despotic power, and of his entrenching upon the 
priesthood, nnd making and endeavoring to erernie a 
rash vow or curse without cansulting Samuel, or tha 
Sanhedrim, In this view it is also that I look upon thia 
erection of anew nitar hy Sant; and his offering of 
burut offerings hlimselt upon it and not as any proper 
instances of devotion or religion, with others. 
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knowing of the curse and oath thou hadst de- 
nounced, while I was in pursuit of the enemy, I 
tasted of a honeycomb.” But Saul sware that 
he would slay him, and prefer the observation of 
his oath before all the ties of birth and of nature. 
And Jonathan was not dismayed at this threaten- 
ing of death, but offering himself to it generous- 
ly, and undauntedly, he said, *“ Nor do I desire 
you, father, to spare me: death will be to me 
very acceptable, when it proceeds from thy piety, 
and after a glorious victory ; for it is the greatest 
consolation to me, that I leave the Hebrews vic- 
torious over the Philistines.” Hereupon all the 
peig were very sorry, and greatly afflicted for 
onathan, and they sware that they would not 
overlook Jonathan, and see him die, who was the 
author of their victory. By which means they 
snatched him out of the danger he was in from 
his father’s curse, while they made their prayers 
to God also for the young man, that he would 
remit his sin. 

6. So Saul, having slain about sixty thousand 
of the enemy, returned home to his own city, and 
reigned happily: and he also fought against the 
neighboring nations, and subdued the Ammon- 
ites, and Moabites, and Philistines, and Edomites, 
and Amalekites, as also the king of Zobah. He 
had three male children, Jonathan, and Isui, and 
Melchishua; with Merab and Michal his daugh- 
ters. He had also Abner, his uncle’s son, for the 
captain of his host; that uncle’s name was Ner. 
Now Ner and Kish, the father of Saul, were bro- 
thers. Saul had also a great many chariots and 
horsemen: against whomsoever he made war, he 
returned conqueror, and advanced the affairs of 
the Hebrews to a ‘mci degree of success and 
prosperity, and made them superior to other na- 
tions: and he made such of the young men that 
were remarkable for tallness and comeliness, the 
guards of his body. 


CHAP. VII. 


‘Saul’s War with the Amalekites, and Conquest 
of them. 


1. Now Samuel came unto Saul, and said to 
him, ‘‘ That he was sent by God to put him in 
mind that God had preferred him above all others, 
and ordained him king; that he therefore ought 
to be obedient to him, and to submit to his au- 
thority, as considering, that though he had the 
dominion over the other tribes, yet that God had 
the dominion over him, and over all things. That 
accordingly, God said to him, that because the 
Amalekites did the Hebrews a great deal of mis- 
chief while they were in the wilderness, and 
when, upon their coming out of Egypt, they 
were making their way to that country which ts 
now their own, I enjoin thce to punish the Ama- 
'ekites, by making war upon them, and when 
thou hast subdued them, to leave none of them 
alive, but to pursue them through every age, and 
to slay them, beginning with the women and the 
infants, and to require this as a punishment to be 
inflicted upon them for the mischief they did to 
our forefathers. To spare nothing, neither asses 
nor other beasts, nor to reserve any of them for 
your own advantage and possession, but to de- 
vote them universally to God, and, in obedience 
to ihe commands of Moses, to blot out the name 
of Amalek* entirely.” 

2. So Saul promised to do what he was com- 
manded; and supposing that his obedience to 
God would be shown, not only in making war 
against the Amalekites, but niore fully in the 
readiness and quickness of his proceedings, he 


* The reason ofthis severity is distinctly given,! Sam. 
Xv. 18: “Go and ullerly destroy the sinners the Aimalck- 
ites.” Nor indeed do we ever meet witli these Amalek- 
ites but as very cruel and bloody people, and particularly 
seeking to injure and utterly to destroy the nation of Is- 
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made no delay, but immediately gathered toge 
ther all his forces; and when he had numbered 
them in Gilgal, he found them to be about four 
hundred thousand of the Israelites, besides the 
tribe of Judah; for that tribe contained by itself 
thirty thousand. Accordingly, Saul made an ir- 
ruption into the country of the Amalekites, and 
set many men in several parties in ambush at the 
river, that so he might not only do them a mis- 
chief by open fighting, but might fall upon them 
unexpectedly in the ways, and might thereby 
compass them round about, and kill them. And 
when he had joined battle with the enemy, he 
beat them, and, peana them as they fled, he 
destroyed them all. And when that undertaking 
had succeeded, according as God had foretold 
he set upon the cities of the Amalekites: he be- 
sieged them, and took them by force, partly by 
warlike machines, partly by mines dug under 
ground, and partly by building walls on the out- 
sides. Some they starved out with famine, and 
some they gained by other methods, and after all, 
he betook himself to slay the women and the chil- 
dren, and thought he did not act therein either 
barbarously and inhumanly; first, because they 
were enemies whom he thus treated, and, in the 
next place, because it was done by the command 
of God, whom it was dangerous not to obey. He 
also took Agag, the eneiny’s king, captive; the 
beauty and tallness of whose body he admired so 
much, that he thought him worthy of preserva- 
tion; yet was not this done, however, according 
to the will of God, but by giving way to human 
passions, and suffering himself to be moved with 
an unseasonable commiseration, In a point where 
it was not safe for him to indulge it, for God hated 
the nation of the Amalekites to such a degree, 
that he commanded Saul to have no pity on even 
those infants which we by nature chiefly com- 
passionate; but Saul preserved their king and 
governor from the miseries which the Hebrews 
brought on the people, as if he preferred the fine 
appearance of the enemy to the memory of what 
God had sent him about. The multitude were 
also guilty, together with Saul, for they spared 
the herds and the flocks, and took them for a 
prey, when God had commanded they should not 
spare them. They also carried off with them the 
rest of their wealth and riches, but if there were 
any thing that was not worthy of regard, that 
they destroyed. 

3. But when Saul had conquered all those 
Amalekites that reached from Pelusium of Egypt 
to the Red Sea, he laid waste all the rest of the 
enemy's country: but for the nation of the She- 
chemites, he did not touch them, although they 
dwelt in the very middle of the country of Mì- 
dian: for, before the battle, Saul had sent to 
them, and charged them to depart thence, lest 
they should be partakers of the miseries of the 
Amalekites, for He had a just occasion for saving 
them, since they were of the kindred of Raguel, 
Moses’s father-in-law. 

4. Hereupon Saul returned home with joy, for 
the glorious things he had done, and for the con- 
quest of his enemics, as though he had not neg- 
lected any thing which the prophet had enjoined 
hin to do, when he was going to make war with 
the Amalekites, and as though he had exactly ob- 
served all that he ought to have done. But God 
was grieved that the king of the Amalekites was 
preserved alive, and that the multitude had seiz- 
ed on the cattle for a prey, because these things 
were done without his permission; for he thought 
it an intolerable thing, that they should conquer 
and overcome their enemies by that power which 


e 


racl, See Exod. xvii. 8—16; Numb. xiv. 45; Deut. xxv. 
17—19; Judg. vi. 3—6; 1 Sam. xv. 33; Psalm Ixxxiil. 7; 
and above all, the most barbarous of all cruellies, that 
of Haman the Agagitc, or one of Lie posterily of Agag, 
the old King of the Amalekiles, Esth, iii. 1—15. 
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he gave them, and then that he himself should 
be so groasiv despised and disobeyed by them, 
that a mere nian, that was a king, would not bear 
it. He therefore told Samuel the rophet, that 
he repented that he had made Saul king, while 
he BM nothing that he had commanded him, but 
induleed his own inclinations. When Samuel 
heard that, he was in confusion; and began to 
beseech God all that night to be reconciled to 
Saul, and not to be angry with him: but he did 
not grant that forgiveness to Saul which the pro- 
phet asked for, and not deeniing it a fit thing to 
grant forgiveness of [such] sins at his entreaties, 
since injuries do not otherwise grow so great as 
by the easy tempers of those that are injured; 
fur while they hunt after the glory of being 
thought gentle and good-natured, before they are 
aware they produce other sins. As soon there- 
fore as God had rejected the intercession of the 
prophet, and it plainly an ma he would not 
change his mind, at break of day Samuel came 
to Saul at Gilgal. When the king saw him, he 
ran to him, and embraced him, and said, ‘1 re- 
turn thanks to God, who hath given me the vic- 
tory, for I have performed every thing that he 
hath cannad me.” To which Samuel re- 
plied, ‘* How is it then that I hear the bleating 
of the sheep, and the lowing of the greater cattle 
in the camp?’ Saul made answer, that * the 
people had reserved them for sacrifices; but that, 
as to the nation of the Ainalekites, it was entire- 
ly destroyed, as he had received it in command 
to see done, and that no one man was left, but 
that he had saved alive the king alone, and 
brought him to him, concerning whom he said 
they would advise together what should he done 
with him.” But the prophet said, * God is not 
delighted with sacrifices, but with good and 
righteous men, who are such as follow his will 
and his laws, and never think that any thing is 
well done by them, but when they do it as God 
hath commanded them: that he then looks upon 
himself as affronted, not when any one does not 
sacrifice, but when any one appears to be disobe- 
dient to him. But that from those who do not 
obey him, nor pay him that duty which is the 
alone true and acceptable worship, he will not 
kindly accept their oblations, be those they offer 
never so many and so fat, and be the presents 
they make him never so ornamental, nay, though 
they were made of gold and silver themselves, 
but he will reject them, and esteem them instan- 
ces of wickedniem™, and not of piety. And that 
he is delighted with those that still bear in mind 
this one thing, and this only, how to do that,what- 
soever it be, which God pronounces or commands 
for them to do, and to choose rather to die than 
to transgress any of those commands; nor does 
he require so much as a sacrifice from them. 
And when these do sacrifice, though it be a mean 
oblation, he better accepts of it as the honor of 
poverty, than such oblations as come from the 
richest men that offer them to him. Wherefore 
take notice, that thou art under the wrath of 
God, for thou hast despised nnd neglected what 
he commanded thee. How dost thou then sup- 
pose that he will accept a sacrifice out of sach 
things as he hath doomed to destruction? unless 
perhaps thou dost imagine that it is almost all 
one to offer it in sacrince to God as to destroy it. 
Do thou therefore expect that thy kingdom will 
be taken from thee, and that authority which 
thou hast abused by such insolent behavior, as 
to neglect that Gad who bestowed it upon thee.” 
Then did Saul confess that he had acted unjustly, 
and did not deny that he had sinned, because he 
had transgressed the injunctions of the prophet; 
but he said, that it was ont of a dread and fear 
of the soldier, that he did not prohibit and re- 
ttruin them when they seized on the prey. But 
forgive me, Baid he, and be merciful to me, for { 
vill be cautious how 1 vilend for the time to 
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come. He also entreated the prophet to go back 
with him, that he might offer his thank-offerings 
to God; but Samuel went home, because he saw 
that God would not be reconciled to him. 

5. But then Saul was so desirous to retain Sa- 
muel, that he took hold of his cloak, and because 
the vehemence of Samuel’s departure made the 
motion to be violent, the cloak was rent. Upon 
which the prophet said, that after the same man- 
ner should the kingdom be rent from him, and 

| that a good and a just man should take it; that 
God persevered in what he had decreed about 
him; that to be mutable and changeable in what 
is determined, is agreeable to human passions 
only, but is not agreeable to the divine power. 
Hereupon Saul said, that he had been wicked, 
but that what was done could not be undone: he 
therefore desired him to honor him so far, that 
the multitude might see that he would accompa- 
ny him in worshipping God. So Samuel granted 
him that favor, and went with bim and worship- 
ed God. Agag, also, the king of the Awatek 
ites, was brought to him; and when the king 
asked, How bitter death was? Sammel said: ** As 
thou hast made many of the Hebrew mothers to 
lament and bewail their children, so shalt thou 
by thy death cause thy mother to lament thee 
also.” Accordingly, he gave order to slay him 
immediately at Gilgal, and then went away to the 
city Ramah. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How, upon Sauls Transgression of the Pro- 
phet's Commands, Samuel ordained another 
Person to be King privately, whose name was 
David, as God commanded him. 


§ 1. Now Saul being sensible of the miserable 
condition he had brought himself into, and that 
he had made God to be his enemy, he went up to 
his royal palace at Gibeah, which name denotes 
a ‘hill,’ and after that day he came no more into 
the presence of the prophet. 
mourned for him, God bid him leave off his con- 
cern for him, and to take the holy oil, and go to 
Bethlehem to Jesse, the son ot Obed, and to 
anoint such of his sons as he should show him, 
for their future king. But Samuel said, he was 
afraid lest Sanl,when he came to know of it, should 
kill him, either by some private method, or even 
openly. But upon God's suggesting to him a safe 
way of going thither, he came to the foremen- 
tioned city; and when they all saluted him, and 
asked, ** What was the occasion of his coming?” 
he told them, he came to sacrifice to God. When 
therefore he had gotten the sacrifice ready, he 
called Jesse and his sons to partake of those sa- 
crifices; and when he saw his eldest son to bea 
tall and handsome man, he guessed by his come- 
liness that he was the person who was to be 
their future king. But he wns mistaken in judg- 
ing about God's providence, for when Samuel 
inguired of God, whether he should anoint this 
youth, whom he so admired, and esteemed wor- 
thy of the kingdom? God said, * Men do not see 
as God seeth. Thou indeed hast respect to the 
fine appearance of this youth, and thence es- 
tcemest him worthy of the kingdom, while I pro- 
yose the kingdom as a reward, not of the beauty 
of bodies, but of the virtue of sauls, and I in- 
quire after one that is perfectly comely in that 
respect. I mean one who is beautiful in piety, 
: righteousness, and fortitude, and obedience, 
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for in them consists the cumcliness of the soul.” 
When God had said this, Samuel bade Jesse to 
show him all his sons. So he made five others 
of his sons to come to him; of all of whom Eliab 
was the eldest, Aminadat the second, Shammah 
the third, Nathaniel the fourth, Rael the fifth, 
and Asam the sixth. And when the prophet saw 
that these were no way inferior to the eldest in 
their countenances, he inquired of God, which 
of them it was whom he chose for their king? 


And when Samuel . 
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And when God said it was none of them, he ask- 
ed Jesse, whether he had not some other sons 
vesides these? and when he said that he had one 
more named David, but that he was a shepherd, 
and took care of the flocks, Samuel bid them call 
him immediately, for that till he was come they 
could not possibly sit down to the feast. Now as 
soon as his father had sent for David, and he was 
come, he appezred to be of a yellow complex- 
ion, of a sharp sight, and a comely person in 
other respects also. This is he, said Samuel pri- 
vately to himself, whom it pleases God to make 
our king. So he sat down to the feast, and pla- 
ced the youth under him, and Jesse also, with 
his other sons; after which he took oil, in the 
presence of David, and anointed him, and whis- 
pered him in the ear, and acquainted him, that 
God chose him to be their king: and exhorted 
him to be righteous, and obedient to his com- 
mands, for that by this means his kingdom would 
continue for a long time, and that his house 
should be of great splendor, and celebrated in 
the world: that he should overthrow the Philis- 
tines; and that against what nation soever he 
should make war, he should be the conqueror, 
and survive the fight; and that while he lived he 
should enjoy a glorious name, and leave such a 
name to his posterity also. 
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having gotten together a great army, they made 
war against the Israelites; and having seized a 
place between Shoccoh and Azekah, they there 
pitched theircamp. Saul also drew out his army 
to oppose them; and by pitching his own camp 
on a certain hill, he forceatilte Philistines to leave 
their former camp, and to encamp themselves 
upon such another hill, over against that on 
which Saul's army lay, so that a valley, which 
was between the two hills on which they lay 
divided their camps asunder. Now there came 
down a man out of the camp of the Philistines, 
whose name was ‘Goliath,’ of the city of Gath, 
a man of vast bulk, for he was four cubits and 
a span in tallness, and had about him weapons 
suitable to the largeness of his body, for he had 
a breastplate on that weighed five thousand she- 
kels; he had alsa a helmet and greaves of brass 
as large as you would naturally suppose might 
cover the limbs of so vast a body. His spear was 
also such as was not carried like a light thing in 
his right hand, but he carried it as lying on his 
shoulders. He had also a lance of six hundred 
shekels: and many followed him to carry his 
armor. Wherefore this Goliath stood between 
the two armies, as they were in battle array, and 
sent out a loud voice, aud said to Saul and to the 
Hebrews, “ ł will free youfrom fighting and from 


2. So Samuel, when he had given him these | dangers;*for what necessity is there that your 


admonitions, went away: but the divine power 
departed from Saul, and removed to David; who, 
upon this removal of the Divine Spirit to him, 
began to prophesy. But as for Saul, some strange 
and demontacal disorders came upon him, and 
brought upon him such suflocations as were rea- 
dy to choke him; for which the physicians could 
find no other remedy but this, that if any person 
could charm those passions by singing, and play- 
ing upon the harp, they advised him to inquire 
for such a one, and to observe when these de- 
mons Came upon him and disturbed him, and to 
take care that such a person miglit stand over 
him and play on the harp,* and recite hymns to 
him. Accordingly Saul did not delay, but com- 
manded them to seek out such aman. And when 
a certain stander-by said that he had seen in 
the city of Bethlehem a son of Jesse, who was 
yet no more than a child in age, but comely and 

eautiful, and in other respects one that was de- 
serving of great regard, who was skilful in play- 
ing on the harp, and in singing of hymns, and an 
excellent soldier in war, he sent to Jesse, and de- 
sired him to take David away from the flocks, 
and serd him to him, for he had a mind to see 
him, as having heard an advantageous character 
of his comeliness and his valor. So Jesse sent 
his son, and gave him presents to carry to Saul. 
And when he was come, Saul was pleased with 
him, and made him his armor-bearer, and had 
him in very great esteem, for he charmed his 
passion, and was the only physician against the 
trouble he had from the demon, whensoever it 
was that it caine upon him, and this by reciting 
of hynins, and playing upon the harp, and bring- 
ing Saul to his aot mind again. However, he 
sent to Jesse the father of the child, and desired 
him to permit David to stay with him, for that 
he was delighted with his sight and company; 
which stay, that he might not contradict Saul, 
he granted. 


CHAP, ES 


How the Philistines made another Expedition 
against the Hebrews, under the reign of Saul; 
and how they were overcome by David's slaying 
Goliath in a single Cambat. 


§ 1. Now the Philistines gathered themselves 
together again no very long time afterward, and 


* Spanheini takes notice here, that the Greeks had 
such singers of hymns, and that usually children or 
youth were picked out for that service, as also that 
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army should fall and be afllicted? Give ine a 
man of you that will fight with me, and he that 
conquers shall have the reward of the conquerer, 
and determine the war; for these shall serve 
those others to whom the conqueror shall belong 
and certainly it is much better, and more pru- 
dent to gain what you desire by the hazard of 
one man than of all.” When he said this, he 
retired to his own camp; but the next day he 
came again, and used the same words, and did 
not leave off forty days together, to challenge 
the enemy in the same words, till Saul and his 
army were therewith terrified, while they put 
themselves in array as if they would fight, but 
did not come to a close battle. 

2. Now while this war between the Hebrews 
and the Philistines was going «n, Saul sent away 
David to his father Jesse, and ..ontented himself 
with those three sons of his wliom he had sent to 
his assistance, and to be partners in the dangers 
of the war: and at first David returned to feed 
his sheep and his flocks; but after no long time 
he came to thecamp of the ITebrews, as sent by 
his father to carry provisions to his brethren, and 
to know what they were doing. While Goliath 
came again, and challenged them, and reproach- 
ed them, that they had no man of valor among 
them that durst come down to fight him; and as 
David was talking with his brethren about the 
business for which his father had sent him, he 
heard the Philistine reproaching and abusing the 
army, and had indignation at it, and said to his 
brethren, I am ready to fight a single combat 
with this adversary. Whereupon Eliab, his eldest 
brother, reproved him, and said that he spake too 
rashly and improperly for one of his age, and bid 
him go to his flocks, and to his father. So he was 
abashed at his brother's words and went away, 
but still he spake to some of the soldiers, that he 
was willing to fight with him that challenged 
them. And when they had informed Saul what 
was the resolution of the young man, the king 
sent for him to come to him. And when the king 
asked what he had to say, he replied, “O king, 
be not cast down nor afraid, for I will depress the 
insolence of this adversary, and will go down and 
fight with him, and will ring him under me, as 
tall and as great as he is, 1] he shall be sut- 
ciently laughed at, and thy avy shall get great 


those called singers to the harp, did the eame that Da- 
vid did here, i. e. join their own vocal and instrumen- 
tal musie together. 
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glory, when he shall be slain by one that is not 


yet of man’s estate, neither fit for fighting, nor 


capable of being 
an army, or ordering a battle, but by one that 
jooks like a child, and is really no older in age 
than a child.” 

3. Now Saul wondered at the boldness and 
alacrity of David, but durst not presume on hbis 
ability, by reason of his age: but said he must 
op that account be too weak to fight with one 
that was skilful in the art of war. ‘Lf undertake 
this enterprise,” said David, “in dependence on 
God’s being with me, for J have had experience 
already of his assistance; for I once pursued 
after and caught a lion tbat assaulted my flocks, 
and took away a lamb from them, and I snatched 
the lamb out of the wild beast’s mouth, and 
when he leaped upon me with violence, I took 
him by the tail, and dashed him against the 
ground. In the same manner did I avenge my- 
self on a bear also; and let this adversary of ours 
be esteemed like one of these wild beasts, since 
he has a long while reproached our army, and 
blasphemed our God, who yet will reduce him 
under my power.” 

4. However, Saul prayed that the end might 
be, by God's assistance, not disagreeable to the 
alacrity and boldness of the child; and said, “ Go 
thy way to the fight.” So he put about him his 
breastplate, and girded on his sword, and fitted 
the helmet to his feed and sent him away. But 
David was burdened with his armor, for he had 
not been exercised to it, nor had he learned to 
walk with it; so he said, ‘Let this armor be 
thine, O king, who art able to bear it, but give 
me leave to fight as thy servant, and as I myself 
desire.” Accordingly he laid by the armor, and 
taking his staff with him, and putting five stones 
out of the brook into a shepherd's bag, and 
having a sling io his right hand, he went towards 
Goliath. But the adversary seeing him in such 
a manner, disdained him, and jested upon him, 
as if he had not such weapons with him as are 
usual when one man fights against another, but 
such as are used in driving away and avoiding 
of dogs; and said, ‘* Dost thou take me not for a 
man, but a dog?’ To which he replied, “ No, 
not for a dog, but for a creature worse than a 
dog.” This provoked Goliath to anger, who 
thereupon cursed him by the name of God, and 
threatened to give his flesh to the beasts of the 
earth, and to the fowls of the air, to be torn in 

ieces by them. To whom David answered, 
“Thou comest to me with a sword, and witha 
spear, and with a breastplate, but I bave God 
for my armor, in coming against thee, who will 
destroy thee and all thy army by my hands; for 
I will this day cut off thy head, and cast the 
other parts of thy body to the dogs, and all men 
shall learn that God is the protector of the He- 
brews, and that our armor and our strength is 
in his providence, and that, without God's assist- 
ance, all other warlike preparations and power 
are useless.’ So the Philistine, being retarded 
by the weight of his armor, when he attempted 
to meet David in haste, came on but slowly, as 
despising him, and depending upon it that he 
should slay him who was both unarmed, and a 
child also, without any trouble at all. 

5. But the youth inet his antagonist, being ac- 
companied with an invisible assistant, who was no 
other than God himself. And taking one of the 
stones that he had out of the brook, and had put 
into his shepherd’s bag, and fitting it to his sling, 
he slung it against the Philistine. This stone fell 
upon his forehead, and sunk into his brain, inso- 


* Josephus says fhricein this chapter, and twice nf- 
terward, chap. xi. sect 2, and B. vil. chap. í, sert. 4, i. 
e. five times in all, that Saul required nota bare hun- 


dred of the foreskins of tha Philistines, but siz hun- 


dred of their heads. The Septuagint have 10 fore- 


skins, but the Syriac and Arabic 200. Now that thesa 


intrusted with the marshalling 
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much that Goliath was stunned, and fell upon his 
face. So David ran, and stood upon his adversa- 
ry as he lay down, and cut off his head with his 
own sword; for he had ao sword himself. And 
upon the fall of Goliath, the Philistines were 
beaten, and fled: for when they saw their cham- 
pion prostrate on the ground, they were afraid 
of the entire issue of their affairs, and resolved 
not to stay any longer, but committed themselves 
to an ignominious and indecent flight, and there- 
by endeavored to save themselves from the 
dangers they were in. But Saul and the entire 
army ofthe Hebrews made a shout, and rushed 
upon them, and slew a great number of them 
and pursued the rest to the borders of Gath, and 
to the gates of Ekron; so that there were slain of 
the Philistines thirty thousand, and twice as 
many wounded. But Saul returned to their 
camp, and pulled their fortification to pieces, and 
burnt it; but David carried the head of Goliath 
into his own tent, but dedicated his sword to 
God [at the tabernacle. ] 


CHAP. K. 


Saul envies David for his glorious Success, and 
lakes an occasion of entrapping him, from the 
Promise he made him of giving him his Daugh- 
ter inwMarriage, but this upon Condition of his 
bringing siz hundred Hends of the Philistines. 


§ 1. Now the women were an occasion of 
Saul’s envy and hatred to David; for they came 
to meet their victorious army with cymbals, and 


drums, and all demoastrations of po: and sung 


thus: the wives said, that ‘Saul had slain his 


many thousands of the Philistines.” The vir- 


gins replied, that * David had slain his ten thou- 
sands.” Now, when the king heard them sinzinge 
thus, and that he had himself the smallest share 
in their commendations, and that the greater 
number, the ten thousands, were ascribed to the 


oung man; and when he considered with himn- 


self that there was nothing more wanting to Da- 
vid, after such a mighty app 
dom, he began to be afraid and suspicious of 


lause but the king- 


David. Accordingly, he removed him from the 
station he was in before, for he was his armor- 
bearer, which out of fear seemed to hini much 
too near a station for him; and so he made him 
captain over a thousand, and bestowed on him a 
post better indeed in itself, but, as he thought, 
nore for his own security; for he had a mind to 
send him against the enemy, and into battles, as 
hoping he would be slain in such dangerous 
conflicts. 

2. But David had God going along with him 
whithersoever he went, and accordingly he 
greatly prospered in his undertakings, mal it was 
visible that he had mighty success, insomuch 
that Saul'’s daughter, who was still a virgin, fell 
in love with him; and her atlection so far pre- 
vailed over her that it could not be concealed, 
and her father became acquainted with it. Now 
Saul heard this gladly, ns intending to make use 
of it for a snare against David, and he hoped 
thatit would prove the cause of destruction and 
of hazard to him: sohe told those that informed 
him of his danghter's affection, that he would 
willingly give David the virgin in marriage, and 
said, ‘' | engage myself to marry my danghter to 
him, if he will bring me six hundred heads of my 
enemies,* (supposing that when a reward so 
aniple was proposed to him and when he should 
aim to get him great glory, by undertaking a 
thing so dangerous and incredible, he would im- 
mediately set about it, and so perish by the Phi- 


were not foreskins with our other copies, but heads 
with Josephus’s copy, seems somewhat probable, from 
1 Sam. xxix. 4, where att copies say, that it was with 
the heads of surh Philistines that David might recon 
cile himself to his master Saal. 
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fistines,) and my designs about him will succeed 
finely to my mind, for I shall be freed from him, 
and get him slain, not by myself, but by another 
man?’ So he gave order to his servants to try 
how David would relish this proposal of marry- 
ing the damsel. Accordingly, they began to 
speak thus to him, that king Saul loved him, as 
well as did all the people, and that he was desi- 
rous of his affinity by the marriage of this damsel. 
To whieh he gave this answer: ‘‘Seemeth it to 
on a light thing to be made the king’s son-in- 
aw? It does not scem so to me, especially when 
[ am one of a family that is low, and without 
any glory or honor.” Now when Saul was in- 
formed by his servants what answer David had 
made, he said, “ Tell him that I do not want any 
money nor dowry from him, which would be ra- 
ther to set my daughter to sale than to give her 
in marriage, but I desire only such a son-in-law 
as hath in him fortitude, and all other kinds of 
virtue, (of whieh he saw David was possessed,) 
and that his desire was to receive of him, on ac- 
count of his marrying his daughter, neither gold, 
nor silver nor that he should bring such wealth 
out of his father’s house, but only some revenge 
on the Philistines and indeed six hundred of 
their leads, than with a more desirable or a 
more glorious present conld not be brought him, 
and that he had much rather obtain this than any 
of the accustomed dowries for his daughter, viz. 
that she should be married to a man of that cha- 
racter, and to one who had a testimony as having 
conquered his enemies.” 

3. When these words of Saul were brought to 
David, he was pleased with them, and supposed 
that Saul was really desirous of this affinity with 
him; su that without bearing to deliberate any 
longer, or easting about in his mind whether 
what was proposed was possible, or was difficult 
or not, he and his companions immediately set 
upon the enemy, and went about doing what was 
proposed as the condition of the marriage. Ac- 
cordingly, because it was God who made all 
things easy and possible to David, he slew many, 
fort e Philistines,} and cut off the heads of six 

undred of them, and came to the king, and by 
showing him these heads of the Philistines, re- 
quired that he might have his daughter in mar- 
riage. Aceordingly, Saul, having no way of get- 
ting off his engagements, as thinking it a base 
thing either to seem a liar when he promised 
hin: this marriage, or to appear to have acted 
treacherously by him, in ts him upon what 
was in a manaer impossible, in order to have him 
slain, gave him his daughter in marriage: her 
nanie was Michal. 
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CHAP. XI. 


How David, upon Saul’s laying Snares for him, 
did yet escape the Dangers he was in, by the 
Affection and Care of Jonathan, and the Con- 
trivancesof his wife Michal: and how he caine 
to Samuel the Prophet. 


$1. HOWEVER, Saul was not disposed to per- 
severe long in the state wherein he was; for 
when he saw that David was in great esteem, 
both with God and with the multitude, he was 
afraid: and being not able to conceal his fear as 
concerning great things, his kingdom, and his 
life, to be deprived of either of which was a very 
great calamity, he resolved to have David slain, 
and commanded his son Jonathan and his most 
faithful servants to kill him: but Jonathan wono- 
dered at his father’s change with relation to Da- 
vid, that it should be made to so great a degree, 
from showing him no small good-will, to contrive 
how to have him killed. Now, because he loved 
the young man, and reverenced him for his virtue, 
he informed him of the secret charge his father 
had given, and what his intentions were con- 
cerning him. However, he advised him to take | 
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care and be absent the next day, for that he would 
salute his father, and, if he met with a favorable 
opportunity, he would discourse with him about 
him, and learn the cause of his disgust,and show 
how little ground there was for it, and that for it 
he ought not to kill a man that had done so many 
good things to the multitude, and had beez a 
benefactor to himself, on account of which he 
ought in reason to obtain pardon, had he been 
guilty of the greatest crimes; and I will then in- 
form thee of my father’s resolution. Aecordingly 
David complied with such advantageous advice 
and kept himself then out of the king’s sight. 

2. On the next day Jonathan came to Saul as 
soon as he saw him in a cheerful and joyful dis- 
bee and began to introdyce a discourse about 

avid: “What unjust aetion, O father, either 
little or great, hast thou found so exceptianable 
in David, as to induce thee to order us to slaya . 
man who hath been of great advantage to th 
own preservation, and of still greater to the 
punishment of the Philistines?—a inan who hath 
delivered the people of the Hebrews from re- 

roach and derision, which they underwent for 
orty days together, when he alone had courage 
enough to sustain the challenge of the adversary 
and after that brought as many heads of our 
enemies as he was appointed to bring, and had 
as a reward for the same, my sister in marriage: 
insomuch that his death D be very sorrowful 
to us, not only on account of his virtue, but or 
account of the nearness of our relation, for thy 
daughter must be injured at the same time thai 
he 1s slain, and must be obliged to experience 
widowhood, before she can come to enjoy any 
advantage from their mutual conversation. Con- 
sider these things, and change your mind to a 
more merciful temper, and do no mischief tə 
aman, who, in the first place, hath done us the 
greatest kindness of preserving thee; for when 
an evil spirit and demons had seized upon thee, 
he cast them out, and procured rest to thy soul 
from their ineursions: and in the second place, 
hath avenged us of our enemies; for it is a base 
thing to forget such benefits.” So Saul was pa- 
cified with these words; and sware to his son 
that he would do David no harm; fora righteous 
discourse proved too hard for the king's anger 
and fear. So Jonathan sent for David, and 
brought him good news from his father, that he 
was to be preserved. He also brought him to 
his father; and David continued with the king as 
formerly. 

3. About this time it was, that, upon the Phi 
listines making a new expedition against the 
Hebrews, Saul sent David with an army to fight 
with them; and joining battle with them, he 
slew many of them, and after his vietory he re- 
turned to the king. But his reception by Saul 
was not as he expected upon such success, for he 
was grieved at his prosperity, because he thought 
he would be more dangerous to him by having 
acted so gloriously: but when the cemoniacal 
spiritcame upon him, and put him into disorder, 
and disturbed him, he called for David into his 
bed-chamber wherein he lay, and having a spear 
in his hand, he ordered him to charm him with 
playing on his harp, and with singing hymns; 
which, when David did at his command, he with 
great force threw the spear at him, but Dayid 
was aware of it before it came, and avoided it, 
and fled to his own house, and abode there all 
that day. 

4, But at night the king sent officers, and 
commanded that he should be watched till the 
morning, lest he should get quite away, that he 
might come to the judgment-hall, and so might 
be delivered up, and condemned and slain. But 
when Michal, David's wife, the king’s daughter, 
understood what her father designed, she came 
to her husband, as having small hopes of his de- 
liverance, and as greatly concerned about her 
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own life also, for she could not bear to live in 
case she were deprived of him; and she said, 
“ Let not the sun find thee here when it rises, for 
if it do, that willbe the last time it will see thee: 
fly away then while the ane may afford thee 
opportunity; and may God lengthen it for thy 
sake! for know this, that if my father find thee, 
thou art a dead man.” So she let him down by 
a cord out of the window, and saved him: ail 
after she had done so, she fitted up abed for him 
asif he were sick, and put under the bed-clothes 
a goat's liver;* and when her father, as soon as 
it was day, sent to seize David, she said to those 
that were there, that he had not been well that 
night, and showed them the bed covered, and 
made them believe by the leaping of the liver, 
which caused the id clore: to move also, that 
David breathed like one that was asthmatic. So 
when those that were sent told Saul that David 
had not been well in the night, he ordered him 
to be brought in that condition, for he intended 
to kill him. Now when they came and uncover- 
ed the bed, and found out the woman's contri- 
vance, they told it to the king; and when her 
father complained of her that she had saved his 
enemy, Kadi had put a trick upon himself, she 
invented this plausible defence for herself, and 
said, ** That when he threatened to kill her, she 
lent him her assistance for his preservation, out 
of fear; for which her assistance she ought to 
be forgiven, because it was not done of her own 
free choice, but out of necessity; for, (said she,) 
I do not suppose that thou wast so zealous to 
kill thy enemy as thou wast that I should be 
sayed.” Accordingly Saul forgave the damsel; 
but David, when he had escaped this danger, 
cme to the prophet Samuel to Ramah, and told 
him what snares the king had laid for him, and how 
he was very near to death by Saul’s Mening a 
spear at him, although he had been noway guilty 
with relation to him, nor had he been cowardł 
in his battles with his enemies, but had eed. 
ed well in them all, by God’s assistance; which 
thing was indeed the cause of Saul's hatred 
to David. 

5. When the prophet was made acquainted 
with the unjust proceedings of the king, he left 
the city Ramah, and took David with him, to a 
certain place called Naioth, and there he abode 
with him. But when it was told Saul that David 
was with the prophet, he sent soldiers to him, 
and ordered them to take him, and bring him to 
lim: and when they came to Samuel, and found 
there a congregation of prophets, they became 
partakers of the Divine Spirit, and began to pro- 
phesy; which when Saul heard of, he sent others 
to David, who prophesying in like manner as did 
the first, he again sent others; which third sort 
prophesying also, at last he was angry, and went 
thither in great haste himself; and when he was 
just by the place, Samuel, before he saw him, 
made him prophesy also. And when Saul came 
to him, he was disordered in mind,¢ and under 
the vehement agitation of a spirit, and putting 
off his garments,{ he fell down, nnd lay on the 
ground all that oa) and night, in the presence of 
Samuel and David. 

* Since the modern Jews have lost the signification 
of the Hebrew word here used, Cebir; and since the 
LXXII, as well as Joseptius, render it the diver of the 
goat, and since this rendering, and Josephus’s account, 
are here so much imore clenar and probable than those of 
others, it ja alnost unaccountable thal our commentators 
should so much as hesitate about itstrne interpretation. 

t These violent and wild agitations of Saul seem to 
me to have been no otherthan demoninent; and thatthe 
saine demon which necid ta scize him since he was for- 
saken of God, and which the divine lhyimusand psalms 
which were sung hy the harp of David, used to expel, 
was now Ín n juidicin] way brought upnn hiim, not only 
in order to disappoint his intentiona agninst innocent 
David, but to expose him to the laughter and contempt 
of all that saw him, or heard of those his agitations, 
auch violent and wild agitations being never observed 


6. And David went thence, and came to Jona- 
than, the son of Saul, and lamented to him what 
snares were laid for him by his father; and said, 
that “though he had been guilty of no evil, nor 
had offended against him, yet he was very zeal- 
ous to get himn killed.” Hereupon Jonathan ex- 
horted him not to give credit to his own suspi- 
cions, nor to the calummnies of those that raised 
those reports, if there were any that did so, but 
to depend on him, and take courage; for that 
his father had no such intention, since he would 
have acquainted him with that matter, and taken 
his advice, had it been so, as he used to consult 
with hiu in common when he acted in other 
atlairs. But David sware to him, that so it was; 
and he desired him rather to believe him, and to 
provide for hts safety, than to despise what he, 
with great sincerity, told him: that he would be- 
lieve what he said, when he should either see 
him killed himself, or learn it upon inquiry from 
others: and that the reason a his father did 
not tell him of these things, was this, that he 
knew of the friendship and affection that he bore 
towards hin. 

7. Hereupon, when Jonathan found that this in- 
tention of Saul’s was so well attested, he asked 
him,‘ What he would have him do for him.” 
To which David replied, “I am sensible that 
thou art willing to gratify me in every thing, and 
procure ne what I desire. Now to-morrow is the 
new moon, and I was accustomed to sit down 
then with the king at supper; now if it seein good 
to thee, I will go out of he city, and conceal my- 
self privately there; and if Saul inquire why I 
am absent, tell him that I am gone to my own 
city Bethlehem, to keep a festival with my owa 
tribe; and add this also, that thou gavest me 
leave so todo. And if he say, as is usually said 
in the case of friends that are gone abroad, ‘ It ia 
well that he went,’ then assure thyself that no 
latent mischief or enmity may be feared at his 
hands: but if he answer otherwise, that will be a 
sure sign that he hath some designs against me. 
Accordingly, thou shalt inform me of thy father’s 
inclinations; and that out of pity to my cnse, and 
out of thy friendship for me, as instances of which 
friendship thou hast vouchsafed to accept of the 
assurances of my love to thee, and to give the like 
assurances to me, that is, those of a master to 
his servant; but if thou discoverest any wicked- 
ness in me, do thou prevent thy father, and kill 
me thyself." 

8. But Jonathan heard these last words with 
indignation, and promised to do what he desired 
of him, and to inform him if his father's answers 
implied any thing of a melancholy nature, and 
any enmity are him. And that he might the 
more firmly depend upon him, he took him out 
into the open field, into the pure air, and sware 
that he would neglect nothing that might tend to 
the preservation of David; and he said, ‘TI ap- 
peal to that God, who, as thou seest, is diffused 
every where, and knoweth this intention of mine, 
before I explain itin words, as the -vitress of this 
my covenant with thee, that I will not leave olf 
to make frequent trials of the purpose of my 
father, till I learn whether there be any lurking 
in true prophets, when they were under the inspiration 
of the Spirit of God. Our other copies, which sny the 
Spirit of God came upon him, seem not s0 right here as 
Josephus’s copy, which mentinns nothing of God at all. 
Nor does Josephus secem to ascribe this impulse and ec- 
siasy of Saul's to any other than to his oht demoniacal 
spirit, which on all accounts appears the most probable. 
Nor does the former description of Saul's real inspira- 
tion by “he Divine Spirit, 1 Sam. x. 9—19; Antiq. N. vi. 
chap. iv. sect 2: which was before he was hecome wick- 
ed, well agree with the description before us. 

t What is meant by Snul’s lying down naked all that 
fay ani all that niglit, 1 Sain. xix. 24, and whether any 
more than laying aside his raval apparel, nr upper gar- 
ments, us Josephus seems to understand it, is hy no 
means certain, See thce noteon Antiq. B. viii. ch. xiv 
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distemper in the secretest parts of his soul; and 
when I have learnt it, I will not conceal it from 
thee, but will discover it to thee, whether he be 
gently or peevishly disposed; for this God him- 
self knows, that I pray he may always be with 
thee, for he is with thee now, and will! not forsake 
thee, and will make thee superior to thine ene- 
mies, whether my father be one of them, or 
whether I myself be such. Do thou only re- 
member what we now do: and if it fall out that I 
die, preserve my children alive, and requite what 
kindnesses thou hast now received, to them.” 
When he had thus sworn, he dismissed David, 
bidding him go to a certain place of that plain 
wherein he used to perform his exercises, for 
that as soon as he knew the mind of his father, 
he would come thither to him, with one servant 
only: and “if (says he) I shoot three darts at the 
mark, and then bid my servant to carry these 
three darts away, for they are before him, know 
thou that there is no mischief to be feared from 
my father; butif thou hearest me say the con- 
trary, expect the contrary from the king: how- 
ever, thou shalt gain security by my means, and 
shalt by no means suffer any harm; but see thou 
dost not forget what I have desired of thee, in 
the time of thy prosperity, and beserviceable to 
my children.” Now David, when he had re- 
ceived these assurances from Jonathan, went his 
way to the place appointed. 

9. But on the next day, which was the new 
moon, the king, when he had purified himself, 
as the custom was, came to supper; and when 
there sat by him his son Jonathan on his right 
hand, and Abner, the captain of his host, on the 
other hand, he saw David's seat was empty, but 
said nothing, supposing that he had not purified 
himself since he had accompanied with his wife, 
and so could not be present; but when he saw that 
he was not there the second day of the month 
veither, he inquired of his son Jonathan why the 
son of Jesse did not come to the supper and the 
feast, neither the day before nor that day. So 
Jonathan said, that “he was gone, according to 
the agreement between them, to his own city, 
where his tribe kept a festival, and that by his 
permission: that he also invited him to come to 
their sacrifice; and, (says Jonathan,) if thou wilt 
give me leave, I will go thither, for thou know- 
est the good-will that I bear him.” And then it 
was that Jonathan understood his father’s hatred 
to David, and plainly saw his entire disposition; 
for Saul ie not restrain his anger, but re- 
proached Jonathan, and called him the son of a 
runagate, and an enemy; and said, “ He wasa 

artner with David, and his assistant, and that by 
fis hehavior he showed he had no regard to 
himself, or to his mother, and would not be per- 
suaded of this; that while David is alive, their 
kingdom was not secure to them: yet did he bid 
him send for him, that he might be punished.” 
And when Jonathan said, in answer, “ What 
hath he done, that thou wilt punish him?” Saul 
no longer contented himself to express his anger 
in hare words, but snatched up his spear, and 
leaped upon him, and was desirous to kiil him. 
He did not indeed do what he intended, because 
he was hindered by his friends, but it appeared 
plainly te his son that he hated David, and 
ne desired to despatch him, insomuch that 

e had almost slain his son with his own hands 
on his account. 

10. And then it was that the king’s son rose 
hastily from supper; and being not able to admit 
any thing into Ke mouth for grief, he wept all 
night, both because he had himself heen near 
destruction, and because the death of David was 
determined; but as soon as it was day, he went 
out into the plain that was before the city, as 
going to perform his exercises, but in reality to 
mform his friend what disposition his father was 
in towards him, as he had agreed with him to do. 
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And when Jonathan had done what had been 
thus agreed, he dismissed his servant that fol- 
lowed him, to return to the city, but he himself 
went into the desert, and came into his presence, 
and communed with him. So David appeared, 
and fell at Jonathan's feet, and bowed down to 
him, and called him the preserver of his soul: 
but he lifted him up from the earth, and they 
mutually embraced one another, and made a long 
reeting, and that not without tears. They also 
amented their age, and that familiarity which 
envy would deprive them of, and that separation 
which must now be expected, which seemed to 
them no better than death itself. So, recollect- 
ing themselves at length from their lamenta- 
tion, and exhorting one another to be mindful of 
the oaths they had sworn to each other, they 
parted asunder. 


CHAP. XII. 


How David fled to Ahimelech, and afterward to 
the Kings of the Philistines, and of the Moab- 
ites; and how Saul slew Ahimelech and his 
Family. 

§ 1. Bur David fled from the king, and that 
death he was in danger of by him, and came to 
the city of Nob, to Ahimelech the priest, who, 
when he saw him coming all alone, and neither a 
friend nor a servant with him, he wondered at it 
and desired to learn of him the cause why there 
was nobody with him? To which David answer- 
ed, “ That the king had commanded him to doa 
certain thing that was to be kept secret, to 
which, if he had a mind to know so much, he had 
no occasion for any one to accompany him; 
however, I have ordered my servants to meet me 
at such and such a place.” So he desired him to 
let him have somewhat to eat; and that in case 
he would supply him, he would act the part of a 
friend, and be assisting to the business he was 
now abont: and when he had obtained what he 
desired, he also asked him whether he had any 
weapons with him, either sword or spear? Now 
there was at Nob a servant of Saul's, by birth a 
Syrian, whose name was Doeg, one that kept the 
king’s mules. The high priest said that he had 
no such weapons, but he added, “ Here is the 
sword of Goliath, which, when thou hadst slain 
the Philistine, thou didst dedicate to God.”’ 

2. When David had received the sword, he 
fled out of the country of the Hebrews into that 
of the Philistines, over which Achish reigned: 
and when the king’s servants knew him, and he 
was made known to the king himself, the ser- 
vants informing him that he was that David who 
had killed many ten thousands of the Philistines, 
David was afraid lest the king should put him to 
death, and that he should experience that danger 
from him which he had escaped from Saul: so he 
pretended to be distracted and mad, so that his 
spittle ran out of his mouth, and he did other the 
like actions before the king of Gath, which 
might make him believe that they proceeded 
from such a distemper. Accordingly the kiar 
was very angry with his servants that they ha 
brought him a madman; and he gave orders that 
they should eject David immediately [out of the 
city. 

3. Lo when David had escaped in zhis manner 
out of Gath, he came to the tribe of Judah, and 
abode in a cave by the city of Adullam. Thenit 
was that he sent to his brethren, and informed 
them where he was, who then came to him with 
all their kindred; and as many others as were 
either in want, or in fear of king Saul, came and 
made a body together, and told him they were 
ready to obey his orders: they were in all about 
four hundred. Whereupon he took courage, 
now such a force and assistance was come to 
hin: so he removed thence, and came to the 
king of the Moabites, and desired him to enter- 
tain his parents in his country, while the issue of 
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his affairs were in such an uncertain condition. 
The king granted him this favor, and paid great 
respect to David’s parents all the time they were 
with him. 

4. As for himself, upon the prophet’s command- 
ing him to leave the clesert, and to go into the 
portion of the tribe of Judah, and abide there, he 
complied therewith; and coming to the city of 
Hlareth, which was in that tribe, he remained 
there. Now when Saul heard that David had 
been seen with a multitude about him, he fell into 
no small disturbance and trouble; but as he knew 
that David was a bold and courageous man, he 
suspected that somewhat extraordinary would 
appear from him, and that openly also, which 
would make him weep, and put him into dis- 
tress; so he called together to him his friends 
and his commanders, and the tribe from which 
he was himself derived, to the hill where his 
palace was; and sitting upon a place called 
Aroura, his courtiers that were in denies and 
the guards of his body being with him, he spake 
thus to them: “You that are men of my own 
tribe, I conclude that you remember the benefits 
that I have bestowed upon you; and that I have 
made some of you owners of land, and made you 
commanders, and bestowed posts ef honor upon 
you, and set some of you over the common peo- 
ple, and others over the soldiers; I ask you, 
therefore, whether you expect greater and more 
donations from the son of Jesse? For I know 
that you are all inclinable to him, even my own 
son lia himself is of that opinion, and per- 
suades you to be of the same; for I am not un- 
acquainted with the oaths and the covenants that 
are between him aad David, aad that Jonathan is 
a couusellor and an assistant to those that con- 
spire against me: and none of you are concerned 
about these things, but you keep silence, and 
watch to see what will be the upshot of these 
things.” When the king had done his speech, 
not one of the rest of those that were present 
made any answer; but Doeg the Syrian, who fed 
his mules, said, that he saw David when he 
came to the city of Nob to Ahimelech the high 
ee and that he had learaed future events by 
iis prophesying: that he received food from him, 
and the sword of Goliath, and was conducted by 
him with security to such as he desired to go to. 

5. Saul therefore sent for the high priest, and 
for all his kindred, and said to them, ** What ter- 
rible or ungrateful thing hast thou suffered from 
ime, that thou hast received the son of Jesse, and 
hast bestowed on him both food and weapons, 
when he was contriving to get the kingdom? 
And further, why didst thou deliver oracles to 
him concerning futurities? For thou couldst not 
he unacquainted that he was fled away from me, 
and that he hated my family.” But the high 
priest did not betake himself to deny what he had 
done, but confessed boldly that he had supplied 
him with these things, not to gratify David, but 
Saul himself: and he said, “F did not knoow that 
he was thy adversary, but a servant of thine, 
who was very faithful to thee, and a captain over 
a thousand of thy soldiers, and, what is more 
than these, thy son-in-law and kinsman. Men 
do not use to confer such favors on their adver- 


* This city of Xoh wns not n city allotted to the priests, 
nor had the prophets, that we know of, any particular 
cities allotted to them. It seerns the tabernacle was 
now at Nob, and probably a school of the prophets was 
here also. It wns full! wo days’ journey on foot from Je- 
rusalem, } Sam. xxi. 5. The number of priests here slain 
in Josephus is three hundred and eighty-five, and but 
eighty-five in our Itebrew copies, yel nre they three hun- 
dred and five in the Septuagint. J prefer Josephus’s 
number, the Hebrew having, I suppose, only dropped 
the hundreds, the other the lens. This city of Noh aeems 
to have been the chief, or perhapsthe only seat of the 
family of Ithnmnr, which here perished, according to 
God's former terrible threatenings to Kili, } Sam. ii. 
7—30; bil. 11—11. See chap. xiv. sect, 9, hercafter. 








saries, but on those who are esteemed to bear 
the higbest good-will and respect to them. Nor 
is this the first time that I prophesied for him 
but I have done it often, and at other times, as 
well as now. And when he told me that he was 
sent by thee in great haste to do somewhat, if I 
had furnished him with nothing that he de- 
sired, I should have thought that it was rather in 
contradiction to thee than to him: wherefore, do 
not thou entertain any ill opinion of me, nor do 
thou have a suspicion of what I then thought an 
act of humanity, from what is now told thee of 
David's attempts against thee, for I did then to 
him as to thy friend and son-in-law, and captain 
of athonsand, and not as to thine adversary.” 

6. When the high priest had spoken thus, he 
did not persuade Saal his fear was so prevalent, 
that he could not give credit to an apology that 
was very just. So he commanded his armed 
men that stood about him to kill him, and all his 
kindred; but as they durst not touch the high 
priest, but were more afraid of disobeying God 
than the king, he ordered Doeg the Syrian to kill 
them. Accordingly, he took to his assistance 
such wicked men as were like himself, and slew 
Ahimelech and his family, who were in all three 
hundred and eighty-five. Saul alsosent to Nob,* 
the city of the priests, and slew all that were 
there, without sparing either women or children, 
or any other age, and burnt it; only there was 
one son of Ahimelech, whose name was Abia- 
thar, who escaped. However, these things came 
to pass as God had foretold to Eli the high priest, 
when he said that his posterity should be de- 
stroyed, on account of the transgressions of his 
two sons. 

7. Now this king Saul,t by perpetrating so bar- 
barous a crime, and murdering ie whole family 
of the high priestly dignity, by having no pity of 
the infants, nor reverence for the aged, and by 
overthrowing the city which God had chosen for 
the property, and for the support of the priests 
and prophets which were there, and had ordain- 
ed as the only city allotted for the education of 
such men, gives all to understand and consider 
the disposition of men, that while they are pri- 
vate persons, and in a low condition, because it 
is not in their power to indulge nature, nor to 
venture upon what they wish for, they are equita- 
ble and moderate, and pursue nothing but what is 
just, and bend their whole miods and labors that 
way; then it is that they have this belief about 
God, that he is present to all the actions of their 
lives, and that he does not only see the actioas 
that are done, but clearly knows those their 
thoughts also, whence those actions do arise: 
but when once they are advanced into power and 
authority, then they put off all such notions; and 
as if they were no other than actors upon a 
theatre, they lay aside their disguised parts and 
manners, and take up boldness, insolence, and a 
contempt of both human and divine laws; and 
this at a time when they especially stand in need 
of piety and righteousness, because they are 
then most of all exposed to envy, and all they 
think, and all they say, are in the view of all 
men; then it is that they becume so insolent in 
their actions, as though God saw them no longer, 


t Thiasection contains an adinirnble reflection of Jo- 
acphus concerning the general wickedness of men in 
great authority, and the danger they are in of rejecting 
that regard to justice nnd humnnity, to divine provi- 
dence and the fear of God, which they either really had, 
or pretended to have, while they were in a lower condi- 
tion. Itcan never he too often perused hy kings and 
grent nen, nor by those who expect to obtain such eleva- 
ted dignities among mankind. See the like reflections of 
our Josephus, Antiq. B. vil. ch. i. acet. 5, at the end, and 
B. viil. th: x. eect. 2, nt the beginning, ‘hey aretothe 
like purport with one branch of Agur’s prnyer. ‘One 
thing have I required of thee, deny it me not before I 
die; give me not riches, lest 1 be full and deny thee, and 
say, whois the Lord?’ Proy, xxx. 7—9, 
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or were afraid of them because of their power: 
and whatsoever it is that they either are afraid 
of by the rumors they hear, or they hate by in- 
clination, or they love without reason, these seem 
to them to be authentic, and firm, and true, and 
pleasing both to men and to God; but as to what 
will come hereafter, they have not the least re- 
gard to it. They raise those to honor indeed 
who had been at a great deal of pains for them, 
and after that honor they envy them; and 
when they have brought them into high dignity, 
they do not only deprive them of what they had 
obtained, but also, on that very account, of their 
tives also, and that on wicked accusations, and 
such as,on account of their extravagant nature, 
are incredible. They also punish men for their 
tions, not such as deserve condemnation, but 
arom calumnies and accusations without exam- 
nation; and this extends not only to such as de- 
swerve to be punished, but to as many as they are 
ble to kill. This reflection is openly confirmed 
+0 us from the example of Saul, the son of Kish, 
«ho was the first king who reigned after our 
sristocracy and government under the judges 
were over; and that by his slaughter of three 
hundred priests and prophets, on occasion of his 
suspicion about Ahimelech, and by the additional 
wickedness of the overthrow of their city, and 
this as if he were endeavoring in some sort to 
render the temple [tabernacle | destitute, both of 
priests and prophets, which endeavor he show- 
ed by slaying so many of them, and not suffering 
the very city belonging to them to remain, that 
so others might succeed them. 

8. But Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, who 
alone cuuld be saved out of the family of priests 
slain by Saul, fled to David, and informed him of 
the calamity that had befallen their family, and 
of the slaughter of his father; who hereupon 
said, “He was not unapprised of what would 
follow with relation to them when he saw Doeg 
there; for he had then a suspicion that the high 

riest would be falsely accused by him to the 
cing, and he blamed himself as having been the 
cause of this misfortune.” But he desired him to 
stay there and abide with him, asina place where 
pe might be better concealed than any where 
else. 


CHAP. XIII. 


How David, when he had twice the Opportunity 
of killing Saul, did not kill him. Also con- 
cerning the Death of Samuel and Nabal. 


§ 1. ABOUT this time it was that David heard 
how the Philistines had made an inroad into the 
country of Keilah,and robbed it; so he oflered 
himself to fight against them, if God, when he 
should be consulted by the prophet, would grant 
him the victory. And when the prophet said, 
that God gave a signal of victory, he made a sud- 
den onset upon the Philistines with his compa- 
nions, and he shed a great deal of their blood, 
and carried off their prey, and stayed with the 
inhabitants of Keilah, till they had securely ga- 
thered in their corn and their fruits. Howevcr, 
it was told Saul the king, that David was with 
the men vf Keilah; for what had been done, and 
the great success that had attended him, were 
not confined among the people where the things 
were done, but the fame of it went all abroad, 
and came to the hearing of others, and both the 
fact as it stood, and the author of the fact, were 
carried to the king's ears. ‘Then was Saul glad 
when he heard that David was in Keilah; and he 
said,“ God hath now put him into my hands, 
since he hath obliged in to come into a city 
that hath walls, and gates, and bars.” So he 
commanded all the people to set upon Keilah 
suddenly, and when they had besicged and taken 
it, to kill David. But when David perceived 
this, and learned of God, that if he stayed there, 
the men of Keilah would deliver him up to Saul, 
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he took his four hundred men, and retired into a 
desert that was over against a city called Engedi. 
So when the king heard that he was fed away 
from the menof Keilah, he left off his expedi- 
tion against him. 

2. Then David removed thence, and came to a 
certain place called the New Place, belonging to 
Ziph; where Jonathan, the son of Saul, came to 
him, and saluted him, and exhorted him to be ot 
good courage, and to hope well as to his condi- 
tion hereafter, and not to despond at his present 
circumstances, for that he should be king, and 
have all the forces of the Hebrews under him; 
but told him, that such happiness uses to come 
with great labor and pains; they also took oaths, 
that they would all ikeir lives long continue in 
good-will and fidelity one to another; and he 
called God to witness, as to what execrations he 
made upon himself, if he should transgress his 
covenant, and should change to a contrary beha- 
vior. So Jonathan left him there, having ren- 
dered his cares and fears somewhat lighter, and 
returned home. Now the men of Ziph, to gra- 
tify Saul, informed him that David abode with 
them, and [assured him] that if he would come 
to them, they would deliver him up, so that if the 
king could seize on the straits of Ziph, David 
could not escape to any other people. So the 
king commended them, and confessed that he 
had reason to thank them, because they had 
given him information of his enemy; and he pro- 
mised them that it shouid not be long ere he 
would requite their kindness. He also sent men 
to seek for David, and to search the wilderness 
wherein he was; and he answered, that he him- 
self would follow them. Accordingly, they went 
before the king, to hunt for, and to catch avid, 
and used endeavors, not only to show their 
good-will to Saul, by informing him where his 
enemy was, bnt to evidence the same more plain- 
ly by delivering him up into his power. But 
these men failed of those their unjust and wicked 
desires, who, while they underwent no hazard 
by not discovering such an ambition of revealing 
this to Saul, yet did they falsely accuse, and pro- 
mise to deliver up, a man beloved of God, and 
one that was unjustly sought for to be put to 
death, and one that might otherwise have lain 
concealed, and this out of flattery, and expecta- 
tion of gain from the king; for when David was 
apprized of the malignant intention of the men 
of Ziph, and of the approach of Saul, he left the 
straits of that country, and fled to the great rock 
that was in the wilderness of Maon. 

3. Hereupon, Saul made haste to pursue him 
thither; for as he was marching, he learned that 
David was gone away from the straits of Ziph, 
and Saul removed to the other side of the rock. 
But the report that the Philistines had again 
made an incursion into the country of the He- 
brews, called Saul another way from the ursuit 
of David, when he was ready to be caught; for 
he returned back again to oppose those Philis- 
tines, who were naturally their enemies, as judg - 
ing it more necessary to avenge himself of them 
than to take a great deal of pains to catch an 
enemy of his own, aad to overlook the ravage 
that was made in the land. 

4. And by this means David unexpectedly es- 
caped out of the danger he was in, and came to 
the straits of Engedi. And when Saul had dri- 
yen the Philistines out of the .and there came 
some messengers, whd told him that David abode 
within the bounds of Fngedi: so he took three 
thousand chosen men that were armed, and made 
haste to him, and when he was not far from those 
places, he saw a deep and hollow cave by the 
way side; it was open to a great length and 
breadth, and there it was that David with his 
four hundred men were concealed. When there- 
fore he had occasion to ease nature, he entered 
into it by himsclf alone; and being scen by one 
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of David’s companions, and he that saw him, 
saying to him, that ‘he had now, by God’s pro- 
vidence, an opportunity of avenging himself of 
his adversary; and advising him to cut off his 
head, and so deliver himself ont of that tedious 
wandering condition, and the distress he was in,” 
he rose up, and only cut off the skirt of that gar- 
ment which Saul had on. But soon he repented 
of what he had done; and said it was not right 
to kill bim that was his master, and one whom 
God had thought worthy of the kingdom: ‘for 
that although he were wickedly disposed towards 
us, yet does it not behove me to be so disposed 
towards him.” But when Saul had left the cave, 
David came near, and cried out aloud, and de- 
sired Saul to hear him: whereupon the king 
turned his face back, and David, according to 
custoin, fell down on his face before the king, 
and bowed to him; and said, “O king, thou 
oughtest not to hearken to wicked men, nor to 
such as forge calumimies, nor to gratify them so 
far as to believe what they say, nor to enter- 
tain suspicions of such as are your best friends, 
but to judge of the disposition of all men by their 
actions, for calumny deludes men, but men’s own 
actions are a clear demonstration of their kind- 
ness. Words indeed, in their own nature, may 
be either true or false, but men’s actions expose 
their intentions nakedly to our view. By these, 
therefore, it will be well for thee to believe me, 
as to my regard to thee and to thy house, and 
not to believe those that frame such accusations 
against me as never Came into my mind, nor are 
possible to be executed, and do this farther by 
pursuing after my life, and have no concern 
either day or night, but how to compass my life 
and to murder me, which thing I think thou dost 
unjustly prosecute. For how comes it about, 
that thou hast embraced this false opinion about 
me, asif I had a desire to kill thee? Orhow canst 
thou escape the crime of impiety towards God, 
when thou wishest thou couldst kill, and deemest 
thine adversary, a man who had it in his power 
this day to avenge himself, and to punish thee, 
but would not do it, nor make use of such an op- 
portunity, which, if it had fallen out to thee 
against me, thou hadst not let it slip; for when I 
cut off the skirt of thy garment, I could have 
done the same to thy head?” So he showed 
him the piece of his garment, and thereby made 
him agree to what he said to be true; and 
added, “I, for certain, have abstained from ta- 
king a just revenge upon thee,* yet art thou not 
ashamed to prosecute me with unjust hatred. 
May God do justice, and determine about each 
of our dispositions." But Saul was amazed at 
the strange delivery he had received; and being 
greatly affected with the moderation and dispo- 
tition uf the young man, he groaned: and when 
David had done the same, the king answered, 
that ‘the had the justest occasion to groan, for 
thou hast been the author of good to me, as I 
have been the author of calamity to thee. And 
thou hast demonstrated this day, that thou pos- 
sessest the righteuusness of the ancieots, who 
determined that men ought to save their enemies, 
though they caught them in a desert place. I 
ain now persuaded that God reserves the king- 
-dom for thec, and that thou wilt obtain the do- 
ininion over all the IIchrews. Give me then ns- 
surance upon oath, that thou wilt not root out 
m7 family, nor, out of remembrance of what evil 
I have done thee, destroy my postcrity, but save 


and preserve my house.” So David sware as he 


* This phrase in David's speech to Saul, as set down 
in Josephus, that he had abstnined from just revenge, 
puts me in mind of the tike words in the Apostolical 
Constitntions, B. vii. chap. ii. that ‘revenge is not evil, 
but patience is more honorable.’ 

t fhe number of men that came first to David, are dis- 
tinctly in Josephus, and in our common copies, but four 


„these flocks without 


desired, and sent back Saul to his own kingdom, 
but he, and those that were with him, went up 
to the straits of Mastheroth. 

5. About this time Samuel the prophet died. 
He was a man whom the Hebrews honored in 
an extraordinary degree; for that lamentation 
which the neonate made for him, and this during 
a long time, manifested his virtue, and the affec- 
tion which the people bore for him; as also did 
the solemnity and concern that appeared about 
his funeral, and about the complete observation 
of all his funeral rites. They — him in bis 
own city Ramah; and wept for him a very great 
number of days, not looking on it as a sorrow for 
the death of another man, but as that in which 
they were every one themselves concerned. He 
was a righteous man, and gentle in his nature 
and on that account he was very dear to God. 
Now he governed and presided over the people 
alone, after the death of Eli the high priest, 
twelve years, and eighteen years together with 
Saul the king: and thus we have finished the 
history of Samuel. 

6. There was a man that was a Ziphite, of the 
city of Maon, who was rich, and had a vast num- 
ber of cattle: for he fed a flock of three thousand 
sheep, and another flock of a thousand goats. 
Now David had charged his associates to keep 
urt and without damage, 
and to do then: no mischief, neither out of covet- 
ousness, nor because they were in want, nor be- 
cause they were in the wilderness, and so could 
not easily be discovered: but to esteem freedom 
from injustice above all other motives, and to 
look upon tle touching of what belonged to an- 
other man as a horrible crime, and contrary to 
the will of God. ‘These were the instructions he 
gave, thinking that the favors he granted this 
man were granted toa good man, and one that 
deserved to have such care taken of his affairs. 
This man was Nabal, for that was his name, a 
harsh man, and of a very wicked life, being like 
a cynic in the course of his behavior, but still 
had obtained for his wife n woman of good cha- 
racter, wise and handsome. To this Nabal, there- 
fore, David sent ten men of his attendants at the 
time when he sheared his sheep, and by them 
saluted him: and also wished he might do what 
he now did for many years to come, but desired 
him to make him a present of what he was able 
to give him, since ie had, to be sure, learned 
from his shepherds, that he had done them no in- 
jury, but had been their guardian a long time 
together, while they continned in the wilderness; 
and he assured him he should never repent of 
giving any thing to David. When the messen- 
gers had carried this message to Nabal, be ac- 
costed them after an inhuman and rough man- 
ner; for he nsked them, who David was? and 
when he heard that he was the son of Jesse, 
«Now is the time, said he, that fugitives grow in- 
solent,nnd make a figure, and leave their mas- 
ters.’’ When they told David this, he was wroth; 
nnd commanded jaar hundred armed men to fol- 
low him; and left two hundred to take care of the 
stuff, (for he had already six hundred,)*and went 
against Nabal; he also sware, that he would that 
night utterly destroy the whole house and pos- 
sessions of Nabal: for that he was grieved, not 
only that he had proved ungrateful to them 
Githout making any return for the humanity they 
had shown him, but that he also had reproached 
them, and used ill language to them, when he 
had received no cause of disgust from them. 


hundred. When he was at Keilah, still but four hun- 
dred, both in Josephus and in the LX XII; but six hun- 
dredin our Hebrew copies, ] Sam. xxiii. 13; xxx. 9, 10, 
Now the six hundred, there mentioned, are here intima- 
ted by Josephus to have heen ao many, only hy an aug- 
mentationoftwo hundred afterward, which, I suppose, 
is the true solution of this eeeming disagreement. 


7. Her2upon, one of those that kept the flocks 
of Nabal, said to his mistress, Nabal’s wife, that 
«when David sent to her husband, he had recei- 
ved no civil answer at all from him, but that her 
husband had moreover added very reproachful 
language, while yet David had taken extraordi- 
nary care to keep his flocks from harın, and that 
what had passed would prove very pernicious to 
his master.” When the servant had said this, 
Abigail, for that was the wife’s name, saddled 
her asses, and loaded them with all sorts of pre- 
sents: and without telling her husband any thing 
of what she was about, (for he was not sensible, 
on account of his drankenness,) she went to Da- 
vid. She was then met by David as she was de- 
scending a hill, who was coming against Nabal 
with four hundred men. When the woman saw 
David, she leaped down from her ass, and fell on 
her face, and bowed down to the ground; and in- 
treated him not to bear in mind the words of 
Nabal, since he knew that he resembled his 
name; now Nabal, in the Hebrew tongue, signi- 
fies ‘folly.’ So she made her apology, “That 
she did not see the messengers whom he sent; 
forgive me therefore, (said she,) and thank God 
who hath hindered thee from shedding human 
blood; for so long as thou keepest thyself inno- 
cent,* he will avenge thee of wicked men, for 
what miseries await Nabal, they will fall upon 
the heads of thine enemies. Be thou gracious 
to me, and think me so far worthy as to accept 
these presents from me; and out of regard to 
me, remit that wrath and that anger which thou 
hast against my husband and his Renee for mild- 
ness and humanity become thee, especially as 
thou art to beour king.” Accordingly David ac- 
cepted her presents, and said, ‘‘ Nay, but O wo- 
man, it was no other than God’s mercy which 
brought thee to us to-day, for otherwise thou 
hadst not seen another dey, I having swornt 
to destroy Nabal’s house this very aa and to 
leave alive not one of you who belonged to a man 
that was wicked and ungrateful to me and my 
companions: but now hast thou prevented me, 
and seasonably mollified my anger, as being thy- 
self under the care of God's providence; but as 
for Nabal, although for thy sake he now escape 

unisliment, he ai not always avoid justice, for 
is evil conduct on some other occasion will be 
his ruin.” 

8. When David had said this, he dismissed the 
woinan. But when she came home and found 
her husband feasting with a great company, and 
oppressed with wine, she said nothing then to 
him about what had happened: but on the next 
day, when he was sober, she told him all the 

articulars, and made his whole body to appear 
Fike that of a dead man by her words, A by 
that grief which arose from them: so Nabal sur- 
vived ten days, and no more, and then died. And 
when David heard of his death, he said, that 
God had justly avenged him of this man, for 
that Nabal died by his own wickedness, and had 
suffered punishinent on his account, while he had 
kept his own hands clean.” At which time he 
understood, that the wicked are prosecuted by 
God; that he does not overlook any man, but 
bestows on the good what is suitable to them, 
and inflicts a deserved punishment on the wick- 
ed. So he sent to Nabal’s wife, and invited her 
to come to him, to live with him, and to be his wife. 
Whereupon she replied to those that came, that 


* In this, and the two next sections, we may perceive 
how Josephus, nay, how Abigail herself would under- 
stand the ‘ not avenging ourselves, but heaping coals of 
fire on the head of the injurious.’ Prov. xxv. 22; Rom, 
xii. 20; not as we commonly do now of melting them 
into kindness, hut of leaving them to the judgment of 
God, to whom vengeance helongeth, Deut. xxxii, 35; 
Psalm xciv. }; Heb. x. 30; and who will take vengeance 
on the wicked. And since all God’s judgments are 
just, and all fit to he executed, and allat lengtn for the 
good of the persous punished, I incline to think that to 
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she was not worthy to touch his feet; howevers 
she came with all her servants, and became his 
wife; haying received that honor on account of 
her wise aad righteous course of life. She also 
obtained the same honor, partly on account of 
her beauty. Now David had a wife before, whom 
he married from the city of Abesar; for as to 
Michal, the daughter of king Saul, who had been 
David's wife, her father had given her in mar- 
riage to Phalti the son of Laish, who was of the 
city of Gallim. 

9. After this came certain of the Ziphites, and 
told Saul that David was come again into their 
country; and if he would afford them his assist- 
ance, they could catch him. So he came. to 
them with three thousand armed men; and upon 
the approach of night, he pitched his camp at a 
certain place called Hachilah. But when David 
heard that Saul was coming against him, he sent 
spies, and bid them let him know to what place 
of the country Saul was atready come; and when 
they told him that he was at Hachilah, he conceal- 
ed his going away from his own companions, and 
came to Saul’s camp, having tiken with him 
Abishai, his sister Zeruiah’s son, and Ahimelech 
the Hittite. Now Saul was asleep, and the arm- 
ed men, with Abner their commander, lay round 
about him in a circle. Hereupon David entered 
into the king’s tent: but he did neither kill Saul, 
though he knew where he lay, by the spear that 
was struck down by him, nor did he give leave 
to Abishai, who would have killed him, and was 
earnestly bent upon it, so to do: for he said, “It 
was a horrid crime to kill one that was ordained 
king by God, although he was a wicked man: for 
that He who gave him the dominion, would in 
time inflict punishment upon him.” So he re- 
strained his eagerness: but that it might appear 
to have been in his power to have killed him 
when he refrained from it, he took his spear and 
the cruse of water which stood by Saul as he lay 
asleep, without being perceived by any of the 
camp, who were all asleep, and went securely 
away, Bene performed every thing among the 
king’s attendants that the opportunity afforded, 
and his boldness encouraged 1a todo. So when 
he had passed over a brook, and was gotten u 
to the top of a hill, whence he might be sufti- 
ciently heard, he cried aloud to Saul’s soldiers, 
and to Abner their commander, and awakened 
them cut of their sleep, and called both to him 
and to the people. Hereupon the commander 
heard him, and asked who it was that called 
him? To whom David replied, ‘It is I, the son 
of Jesse, whom you makea vagabond. But what 
is the matter? Dost thou, that art a man of so 
great dignity, and of the first rank in the king’s 
court, take so little care of thy master’s body? 
and is a sleep of more consequence to thee than 
his preservation, and thy care of him? This 
negligence of yours deserves death, and punish- 
ment to be inflicted on you, who never perceived 
when a little while ago some of us entered into 
your camp, nay, as far as to the king himself, and 
all the rest of you. If thou look for the king's 
spear, and his cruse of water, thou wilt learn 
what a mighty misfortune was ready to overtake 
you in your very camp without your knowing 
of it.” Now, when Saul knew David’s voice, 
and understood that when he had him in his 
power while he was asleep, and his guards took 
no care of him, yet did not be kill him, but spared 


he the meaning of this phrase of henping coals of fire on 
their heads. 

t We may note here, that how sacred soever an Oath 
Was esteemed among the people of God in old times, 
they did not think it obligatory where the action was 
plainly unlawful: for so we see it was in this case of 
David, who, although he had sworn to destroy Nabal 
and his family, yet does he here, and 1 Sam. xxv. 32— 
34, bless God for preventing his keeping his oath, and 
from shedding of blood, as he had sworn to do. 
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him when he might justly have cut him off, he 
said, that “he owed him thanks for his preser- 
vation; and cxhorted him to be of good courage, 
and not to be afraid of suffering any mischief 
from him any more, and to return to his own 
home, for he was now persuaded, that he did not 
love himself so well as he was beloved by him: 
that he had driven away him that could guard 
him, and had given many demonstrations of his 
good-will to him: that he had forced him to live 
so long in a state of banishment, and in great 
fears of his life, destitute of his friends and his 
kindred, while still he was often saved by him, 
and pe received his life again when it 
was evidently in danger of perishing.’’ So Da- 
vid bade them send for the spear and the cruse 
of water,and take them back; adding this withal, 
that **God would be the judge of both their dis- 
positions, nnd of the actions that flowed from the 
same, who knows that when it was this day in my 
power to have killed thee, I abstained from it.” 

10. Thus Saul, having escaped the hands of 
David twice, he went his way to his royal palace, 
and his own city: but David was afraid, that if 
he stayed there he should be caught by Saul, so 
he thought it better to go up into the land of the 
Philistines and abide there. Accordingly, he 
came, with the six hundred men that were with 
him, to Achish, the king of Gath, which was 
one of their five cities. Now the king received 
both him and his men, and gave them a place 
to inhabit in. He had with him also his two 
wives, Ahinoam and Abigail, and he dwelt in 
Gath. But when Saul heard this, he took no 
farther care about sending to him, or going after 
him, because he had been twice, in a manner, 
caught by him, while he was himself endeavor- 
ing to catch him. However, David had no mind 
to continue in the city of Gath, but desired 
the king, that, since he had received him with 
such humanity, that he would graat him another 
favor, and bestow upon him some place of that 
country for his habitation; for he was ashamed, 
by living in the city, to be grievous and burden- 
some to him. So Achish gave him a certain 
village called Ziklag; which place David and 
his sons were fond of when he was king, and 
reckoned it to be their peculiar inheritance. But 
about tbose matters we will give the reader 
farther information elsewhere. Now the time 
that David dwelt in Ziklag, in the land of the 
Philistines, was four months and twenty days. 
And now he privately attacked those Geshurites 
and Amalekites that were neighbors to the Phi- 
listines, and laid waste their country, and took 
much prey of their beasts and camels, and then 
returned home; but David abstained from the 
men, as fearing they should discover him to king 
Achish, yet did he send part of the prey to him 
as a free gift. And then the king inquired 
whom they had attacked when they brought 
away the prey, he said those that lay on the 
south of the Jews, and inhabited in the plain; 
whereby he persuaded Achish to approve of 
what he had done, for he hoped that David had 
fought against his own nation, and that now he 
should have him for his servant all his life long, 
_and that he would stay in his country. 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Saul, upon God's not answering him con- 
cerning the Fight with the Philistines, desired 
a necromantic W’oinan to raise up the Soul of 
Samuel to him; and how he died, with his Sons, 
upon the overthrow of the Hebrews in Battle. 


§ 1. AnouT the same time the Philistines re- 
solved to make war agninst the Israelites, and 
sent to all their confederntes that they would go 
along with them to the war to Reggen, [near the 
city Shunem,} whence they might gather them- 
selves together and suddenly attack the He- 


brews. Then did Achish, the king of Gath, de- 
sire David to assist them with his armed men 
against the Hebrews. This he readily promised, 
and said, that the time was now come wherein 
he might requite him for his kindness and hos- 

itality: so the king promiied to make him the 
fener of his body after the victory, supposing 
that the battle with the enemy succeeded to 
their mind; which promise of honor and confi- 
dence he made on purpose to increase his zeal 
for his service. 

2. Now Saul, the king of the Hebrews, had 
cast out of the country the fortunetellers, and 
the necromancers, and all such as exercised the 
like arts, excepting the prophets. But when he 
heard that the Philistines were already come, 
and had pitched their camp near the city Shu- 
nem, situate in the plain, he made haste to op- 
pose them with his forces; and when he was 
come to a certain mountain called Gilboa, he 
pitched his cainp over against the enemy: but 
when he saw the enemy’s army, he was greatly 
troubled, because it appeared to him to be nu- 
merous, and superior to his own; and he inqui- 
red of God by the prophets concerning the bat- 
tle, that he might know beforehand whut would 
be the event of it. And when God did aot an- 
swer him, Saul was under a still greater dread, 
and his courage fell, foreseeing, as was but rea- 
sonable to suppose, that mischief would befall 
him, now God was not there to assist him: yet 
did he bid his servants to inquire out for him 
some woman that was a necromancer, and called 
up the souls of the dead, that so he might know 
whether his affairs would succeed to his mind; 
for this sort of necromantic women that bring 
up the souls of the dead, do by them foretell fu- 
ture events to such as desire them. And one of 
his servants told him, that there was such a wo- 
man in the city of Endor, but was known to no- 
body in the camp: hereupon Saul put off his 
royal apparel, and took two of those his servants 
with him, whom he knew to be most faithful to 
him, and came to Endor to the woman, and en- 
treated her to act the part of a fortuneteller, and 
to bring up such a soul to him as he should name 
to her. But when the woman opposed his mo- 
tion, and said, she did not despise the king, who 
had banished this sort of fortunetellers, and that 
he did not do well himself, when she had done 
him no harm, to endeavor to lay a snare for her, 
and to discover that she exercised a forbidden 
art, in order to procure her to be punished, he 
sware that nobody should know what she did; 
and that he would not tell any one else what she 
foretold, but that she should incur no danger. 
As soon as he had induced her by this oath to 
fear no harm, he bade her bring uP to him the soul 
of Samuel. She not knowing who Samuel! was, 
called him out of Hades. When he appeared, 
and the woman saw one that was venWaatle, and 
of a divine form, she was in disorder; and being 
astonished at the sight, she said, “ Art not thou 
king Sanl?” for Samuel had informed her who 
he was. When he had owned that tobe true, and 
had asked her whence her disorder arose, she 
said, that ‘she saw a certain person ascend, 
who in his form was like toa god.” And when 
he bade her tell him what he resembled, in what 
hnhit he appeared, and of what age he was, she 
told him, “ He was an old man already, and of n 
glorious personage, and had on a sacerdotal man- 
tle.” So the king discovered by these signs that 
he was Samuel; and he fell down upon the 
ground, and saluted, and worshiped him. And 
when the sonl of Samuel asked him, why he had 
disturbed him, and cansed him to be brought up, 
he lamented the necessity he was under; for he 
said, * That his enemies pressed heavily upon 
him: that he was in distress what to do in his 
present circumstances; that he was forsaken of 
God, and could obtain no prediction of what 
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was coming, neither by prophets nor dreams, 
and that these were the reasons why I have re- 
course to thee, who always tookest care of me.” 
But Samuel, seeing that the end of Sanul’s life 
was come,* said, “Itis vain for thee to desire 
to learn of me any thing farther, when God hath 
forsaken thee; however, hear what I say, that 
David is to be king, and to finish this war with 
good success; and thou art to lose thy dominion 
and thy life, because thou didst not obey God in 
the war with the Amalekites, and hast not kept 
his commandments, as I foretold thee while I 
was alive. Know, therefore, that the people shall 
be made subject to their enemies, en that thou, 
with thy sons, shall fall in the battle to-morrow, 
and thou shalt then be with me [in Hades.” 

3. When Saul had heard this, he could not 
speak for grief, and fell down on the floor, whe- 
ther it were from the sorrow that arose upon 
what Samuel had said, or from his emptiness, 
for he had taken no food the foregoing day nor 
night, he easily fell quite down: and when with 
diticulty he had recovered himself, the woman 
would force him to eat, begging this of him as a 
favor on account of her concern in that danger- 
ous instance of fortunetelling, which it was not 
lawful for her to have done, because of the fear 
she was under of the king, while she knew not 
who he was, yet did she undertake it, and go 
through with it, on which account she entreated 
him to admit that a table and food might be set 
before him, that he might recover his strength, 
and so get safe to his own camp. And when he 
opposed her motion, and entirely rejected it, by 
reason of his anxiety, she forced him, and at last 
persuaded him to it. Now she had one calf that 
she was very fond of, and one that she took a 
great deal of care of, and fed it herself, for she 
was a woman that got her living by the labor 
of her own hands, and had no other possession 
but that one calf; this she killed, and made ready 
its flesh, and set it before his servants and him- 
ef. So Saul came to the camp while it yet was 
aight. 

A Now it is but just to recommend the gene- 
rosity of this woman,}+ because when the king 
had forbidden her to use that art whence her 
circumstances were bettered and improved, and 
when she had never seen the king before, she 
still did not remember to his disadvantage that 
he had condemned her sort of learning, and did 
not refuse him as a stranger, and one that she 
had no acquaintance with; but she had compas- 
sion upon him, and comforted him, and exhorted 
him to do what he was greatly, averse to, and 
offered him the only creature she had, as a poor 
woman, and that earnestly, and with great hu- 
manity, while she had no requital fide to her 
tor her kindness, nor hunted after any future 
favor from him for she knew he was to die; 
whereas men are naturally either ambitions to 
please those that bestow benefits upon them, or 
are very ready to serve those from whom they 
may receive some adyantage It would be all 
therefore to imitate the exasaple of this woman, 
and to do kindness to all snch as are in want; 
and to think that nothing is better, nor more be- 
coming imankind, than such a general benefi- 
cence, nor what will sooner render God favora- 
ble, and ready to bestow good things upon us. 
And so far may suilice to have spoken concerning 


* This history of Sauls consultation, not with a witch, 
as we render the Hebrew word here, but with a necro- 
mancer, as the whole history shows, is easily under- 
stood, especially if we consult the recognitions of Cle- 
ment, b. i. chap, v. af large, and more briefly, and nea- 
rer the days ot Samuel, Ecelus. xlvi. 20. ‘“*Samuet pro- 
phesied after his death, and showed the king his end, 
and lifted up his voice from the earth in prophecy, to 
blot out the wickedness of the people.” Nor does the ex- 
actness of the accomplishment of this prediction, the 
very nextday, permit us to supnuese » zy imposition up- 
On Sau! in the present history; 1ur as lo all modern by- 
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this woman. But I shall speak further upon 
another subject, which will afford me an oppor 
tunity of discoursing on what is for the advan 
tage of cities, and people, and nations, and suited 
to the taste of good men, and will encourage 
them all in the prosecution of virtue, and is ca- 
pable of showing them the method of acquiring 
glory, and an everlasting fame; and of imprint- 
ing 1n the kings of nations, and the rulers of ci- 
ties, great inclination and diligence of doing 
well; as also of encouraging them to undergo 
dangers, and to die for their countries, and of 
instructing them how to despise all the most ter- 
rible adversities; and I have a fair occasion of- 
fered me to enter on such a discourse, by Saul, 
king of the Hebrews: for although he knew 
what was coming upon him, and that he was to 
die immediately, by the prediction of the pro- 
het, he did not resolve to fly from death, nor so 
far to indulge the love of life, as to betray his 
own people to the enemy, or to bring a disgrace 
on his royal dignity; but exposing himself, as 
well as all his family and children to dangers, 
he thought it a brave thing to fall together with 
them, as he was fighting for his subjects, and 
that it was better his sons should die thus, show- 
ing their courage, than to leave them to thei! 
uncertain conduct afterward, while, instead of 
succession and posterity, they gained commenda- 
tion and a lasting name. Such a one alone seems 
to me to be a just, a courageous, and a prudent 
man; and when any one has arrived at these 
dispositions, or shall hereafter arrive at them, he 
is the man that ought to be by all honored with 
the testimony of a virtuous or courageous man; 
for as to those that go out to war with hopes of 
success, and that they shall return safe, suppo- 
sing they have performed some glorious action, I 
think those do not do well who call these valiant 
men, as so many histdrians and other writers 
who treat of them are wont to do, although I 
confess those do justly deserve some commenda- 
tion also; but those only may be styled courage- 
ous and bold in great undertakings, and despi- 
sers of adversities, who imitate Saul; for as for 
those that do not know what the event of war 
will be as to themselves, and thongh they do not 
faint in it, but deliver themselves up to uncertain 
futurity, and are tossed this way and that way, 
this is not so very eminent an instance of a gen- 
erous mind, although they happen to perform 
many great exploits; but when men’s minds ex- 
pect no good event, but they know beforehand 
they must die, and that they must undergo that 
death in the battle also, after this neither to be 
affrighted, nor to be astonished at the terrible 
fate that is coming, but to go directly upon it, 
when they know it beforehand, this it is that I 
esteem the character of a man truly courageous. 
Accordingly, this Saul did, and thereby demon- 
strated that all men who desire fame after they 
are dead, “are so to act as they may obtain the 
same: this especially concerns kings, who ought 
not to think it enough in their high station that 
they are not wicked in the government of their 
subjects, but to be more than moderately good to 
them. I could say more than this about Saul 
and his courage, the subject affording matter sul- 
ficient; but that I may not appear to run out 
improperly in his commendation, I return again 
to that history from which I made this digression. 


potheses against the natural sense of such ancient and 
authentic histories, I take them to be of very small va- 
ine or consideration. 

t These great commendations of this necromantic 
woman of Endor, and of Seuls martial courage, when 
yethe knew he should die inthe battle, are somewhat 
uhusnal digressions in Josephus. They seem to be ex- 
tracted from some speeches or declimations of his, 
composed formerly in the way of oratory, that lay by 
him, and which he thought fit !0 insert upon this 
ocon igu See tefore on Antiq. b. ii. cbap. v 
sect. © 
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5. Now when the Philistines, as I said before, 
had pitche:| their camp, and had taken an ac- 
count of their forces, according to their nations, 
and kingdoms, and governments, king Achish 
came last of all with his own army; after whom 
came David with his six hundred armed men. 
And when the commanders of the Philistines 
saw him, they asked the king whence these He- 
brews came, and at whose invitation. He an- 
swered, that ‘It was David, who was fled away 
from his master Saul, and that he had entertain- 
ed him when he came to him, and that now he 
was willing to make hima requital for his fa- 
vors, and to avenge himself upon Sanl, and so 
was become his confederate.” The commanders 
complained of this, that he had taken him for a 
confederate who was an enemy; and gave him 
counsel to send him away, lest he should una- 
warcs do his friends a great deal of mischief by 
entertaining him, for that he atforded him an op- 
portunity of being reconciled to his master by 
doing mischief to our army. They thereupon 
desired him, out of a prudent foresight of this, 
to send him away, with his six hundred armed 
men, to the place he had given him for his habi- 
tation; that this was that David whom the vir- 
gins celebrated in their hymns, as having de- 
stroyed many ten thousands of the Philistines. 
When the king of Gath heard this, he thought 
they spake well; so he called David, and said to 
him, * As for myself, I can bear witness that 
thou hast shown great diligence and kindness 
about me, and on that account it was that I took 
thee for my confederate; however, what l have 
done does not please the commanders of the 
Philistines; go therefore within a day's time to 
the place I have given thee, without suspecting 
sa ann, and there keep my country, lest any 
ef our enemies should make an incursion upon 
it, which will be one part of that assistance 
which J] expect from thee.” So David came to 
Ziklag, as the aE of Gath bid him; but it hap- 
pened, that while he was gone to the assistance 
of the Philistines, the Amalekites had made an 
incursion, and taken Ziklag before, and had 
burnt it: and when they had taken a great deal of 
other prey out of that place, and out of the 
other parts of the Philistines’ country, they de- 
parted. 

6. Now when David found that Ziklag was 
laid waste, and that it was all spoiled, and that 
as well his own wives, who were two, as the 
wives of his companions» with their children, 
were made captives, he presently rent his 
clothes, weeping and lamenting, together with 
his friends; and indeed he was so cast down 
with these misfortunes, that at length tears 
themselves failed him. He was also in danger 
of being stoned to death by his companions, who 
were greatly afllicted at the captivity of their 
wives and children, for they laid the blame upon 
him of what had happened. But when he had 
recovered himself ont of his grief, and had raised 
up his mind to God, he desired the high priest 
Abiathar to put on his sacerdotal garments, and 
to inquire of God, and to prophesy to him, 
“Whether God would grant, that if he pursued 
after the Amalekites, he should overtake them, 
and save their wives and their children, and 
avenge himsclf on the enemies.” And when the 
high priest bade him pursue after them, he 
marched apace, with bis six hundred men, after 
the enemy; and when he was come to a certain 
brook called Besor, and had lit upon one that was 
wandering about, an Egyptian by birth, who was 
almost dead with want and famine, (for he had 
continucd wandering about without food in the 
wilderness three days,) he first of all gave hiin 
sustenance, both meat and drink, a thereby 
refreshed him. He then asked him to whom he 
belonged, and whence be came? Wherenpon the 
mau told him he was an Egyptian by birth, and 
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was left behind by his master, because he was 
so sick and weak that he could not follow him. 
He also informed him, that he was one of those 
that had burnt and plundered, not only other 
parts of Judea, but Ziklag itself also. So David 
made use of hini as a guide to find out the Ama- 
lekites; and when he had overtaken them, as 
they lay scattered about on the ground, some at 
dinner, some disordered, and entirely drunk 
with wine, and in the fruition of their spoils and 
their prey, he fell upon them on the sudden, and 
made a great slaughter among them, for they 
were naked, and expected no such thing, but had 
betaken themselves to drinking and feasting, and 
so they were all easily destroyed. Now some of 
them that were overtaken as they lay at the 
table, were slain in that posture, and their blood 
brought up with it their meat and their drink. 
They slew others of them as they were drinking 
to one another in their cups, and some of them 
when their full bellies had made them fall asleep; 
and for so many as had time to put on all their 
armor, they slew them with the sword with no 
less ease than they did those that were naked; 
and for the partisans of David, they continued 
also the slaughter from the first hour of the day 
to the evening, so that there were not above four 
hundred of the Amalekites left, and they only 
escaped by getting upon their dromedaries and 
camels. Accordingly, David recovered not only 
all the spoils which the enemy had carried away, 
but his wives also, and the wives of his compan- 
ions. But when they were come to the place 
where they had left the two hundred men, which 
were not able to follow them, but were left to 
take care of the stuff, the four hundred men did 
not think fit to divide among them any other 
parts of what they had gotten, or of the prey, 
since they did not accompany them, but pre- 
tended to be feeble, and did not follow them in 
the pursuit of the enemy, but said, they should 
be contented to have safely recovered their 
wives; yet did David pronounce, that this opinion 
of theirs was evil and unjust, and that when God 
had granted them such a favor, that they had 
avenged themselves on their enemics, and had 
recovered all that belonged to themselves, they 
should make an equal distribution of what they 
had gotten to all, because the rest had tarried 
behind to guard their stuff; and trom that time 
this law obtained among them, that those who 
guarded the stuff should receive an equal share 
with those that fought in the battle. Now when 
David was come to Ziklag, he sent portions of 
the spoils to all that had been familiar with him, 
and to his friends in the tribe of Judah. And 
thus ended the affair of the plundering of Ztklay, 
and of the slaughter of the Amalekites. 

7. Now upon the Philistines joining battle, 
there followed a sharp engagement, and the Phi- 
listines became the conquerors, and slew a great 
number of their encmies; but Saul the king of Is- 
rael, and his sons, fought courageously, and with 
the utmost alacrity, as knowing that their entire 
glory lay in nothing vise but dying honorably, 
and exposing themselves to the utmost danger 
from the eneimy, (for they had nothing else to hope 
for,) so they brought upon themselves the whole 
power of the enemy, till they were encompassed 
round, and slain, but not before they had killed 
many of the Philistines. Now the sons of Saul 
were Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchisua; 
nnd when these were slain, the multitude of the 
Hebrews were put to flight, and all was disorder 
and confusion, and slaughter, upon the Philis- 
tines pressing in upon them. But Saul himself 
fled, having a strong body of soldiers about him; 
and upon the Philistines scuding after him those 
that threw javelins and shot arrows, he lost all 
his company except a few; as for himself, he 
fonght with great bravery, and when he had re- 
ceived so many wounds, that he was not able to 
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bear up, nor to oppose any longer, and yet was 
not able to kill himself, be bid his armor-bearer 
draw his sword, and run him through, before the 
enemy should take him alive. But his armor- 
bearer not daring to kill his master, he drew his 
own sword, and placing himself over against its 
point, he threw himself upon it, and when he 
could neither run it through him, nor by leaning 
against it, make the ae = ass through him, he 
turned him rouad, and asked a certaia young 
man that stood by, who he was? and when he 
understood that he was an Amalekite, he desired 
him to force the sword through him, because he 
was not able to do it with his own hands, and 
thereby to procure him such a death as he de- 
sired. This the young man did accordingly; and 
he took the golden bracelet that was on Saul’s 
arm, and his royal crown that was on his head, 
and ran away. And when Saul’s armor-bearer 
saw that he was slain, he killed himself; nor did 
any of the king’s guards escape, but they all fell 
upon the mountain called Gilboa. But when 
those Hebrews that dwelt in the valley beyond 
Jordan, and those who had their cities in the 
plain, heard that Saul and his sons were fallen, 
and that the multitude about them were destroy- 
ed, they left their own cities, and fled to such as 
were the best fortified and fenced; and the Phi- 
listines finding those cities deserted, came and 
dwelt in them. 

8. On the next day, whea the Philistines came 
to strip their enemies that were slain, they got 
the bodies of Saul and of his sons, and stripped 
them, and cut off their heads; and they sent 
messengers all about their country, to acquaint 

* This way of speaking in Josephus, of fasting se- 
ven days without meat or drink, is almost like that of 
St. Pauls, Acts xxvii. 23. “This day is the fourteenth 
day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, hav- 
ing taken nothing;” and asthe natureof the thing, and 
the impossibility of strictly fasting solong, require us 
tounderstand both Josephus and thesacred author of 
this history, 1 Sam. xxxi. 13, from whence he took it, 
of only fasting till the evening; so must we understand 
St. Paul, either that this was the fourteenth day of their 
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them that their enemies were fallen; and they 
dedicated their armor in the temple of Astarte, 
but hung their bodies on crosses at the walls of 
the city of Bethshan, which is now called Scytho- 

olis. But when the inhabitants of Jabesh Gi- 
[ead heard that they had dismembered the dead 
bodies of Saul and of his sons, they deemed it 
so horrid a thtag to overlook this barbarity, anc 
to suffer them to be without funeral rites, tha: 
the most courageous and hardy among them 
(and indeed that city had in it men that were 
very stout, both in mind and in body) joundid 
all night, and came to Bethshan, and approached 
to the enemy’s wall, and taking down the bodies 
of Saul and of his sons, they carried them to 
Jabesh, while the enemy were not able enough 
nor hold enough to hinder them, because of their 
great courage. So the people of Jabesh "e 
all in general, and buried their bodies in the 
best place of their country, which was named 
Aroura; and they observed a public mourning 
for them seven days, with their wives and chil- 
dren, beating their breasts, and lamenting the 
king and his sons, without either tasting meat or 
drink [till the evening.* 

9. To this his sad end did Saul come, accordin 
to the prophecy of Samuel, because he disobeye 
the commands of God about the Amalekites, and 
on the accouat of his destroying the family of 
Ahimelech the high priest, with Ahimelech him- 
self, and the city of the high priests. Now Saul, 
when he had reigaed eighteen years, while Sa- 
muel was alive, and after his death [two and 
twenty, | ended his life in this manner. 


tempestuous weather in the Adriatic Sea, as verse 97, 
or that on this fourteenth day alone they had con- 
tinued fasting, and had taken nothing before evening. 
The mention of their long abstinence, ver. 23, inclines 
me to believe the former explication to be the truth, and 
that the case was then fora fortnight what it was here 
for a week, that they Kept all those days entirely as 
fasts till the evening, but not longer. See Judg. xx. 
26; xxi. 2; 1 Sam. xiv. 24; 2 Sam.i. 12; Artiq. b. vii. 
chap. vii. sect. 4. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FORTY YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF SAUL TO THE 
DEATH OF DAVID. 


CHAP. I. 


How David reigned over one Tribe at Hebron, 
while the Son of Saul reigned over the rest 
of the Multitude; and how in the civil War, 
which then arose, Asahel and Abner were slain. 


$1. Turis a proved to he on the same day 
whereon Devid was come back to Ziklag, after 
he had overcome the Amalekites. Now when 
he had been already two days at Ziklag there 
came to him the man who slew Saul, which was 
the third day after the fight. He had cscaped 
out of the battle which the Israelites had with 
the Philistines, and had his clothes rent, and 
ashes upon his head. And when he had made 
his obeisance to David, he inquired of him 
whence he came. He replied, from the hattle of 
the Israelites: and he iaformed him, that the end 
of it was unfortunate, many ten thousands of the 
Israelites having been cut off, and Saul, together 
with his sons, slain. He also said, that he 
could wei) give him this information, because he 
was present at the victory gained over the He- 
brews, and was with the king when he fled. 
Nor did he deny that he had ‘himself slain the 
king, when he was ready to be taken by the 
enemy, and he himself exhorted him to do it, 
because, when he was fallen on his sword, his 
great wounds had made him so weak that he 
was not able to kill himself. He also produced 
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demonstrations that the king was slain, which 
were the goldea bracelets that had been on the 
king’s armas, and his crown, which he had taken 
away from Saul’s dead body, and had brought 
them to him. So David having no longer any 
room to call in question the truth of what he 
said, but seeing most evident marks that Saul 
was dead, he rent his garments, and continued 
all that day with his companions, in weeping 
and lamentation. This grief was augmented b 

the consideration of Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
who had been his most faithful friend, and the 
occasion of his own deliverance. He also de- 
monstrated himself to have such great virtue, 
and such great kindness for Saul, as not only to 
take his death to heart, though he had been ‘fre- 
quently in danger of losing his life by his means, 
but to punish him that slew him: for when 
David had said to him that he had become his 
own accuser, as the verv man who had slain the 
king, and when he had understood that he was 
the son of an Amalekite, he commanded him to 
be slain. He also committed to writing some 
lamentations and funeral commendations of Saul 
and Jonathan, which have continued to my own 
age. 

"2. Now when David had paid these honors to 
the king, he left off his mourning: and inquired 
of God by the prophet, which of the cities of the 
tribe of Judah he would bestow upon him to 
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dwell in? Who answered, that he bestowed 
upon him Hebron. So he left Ziklag, and came 
to Hebron, aad took with him his wives, who 
were in number two, and his armed men; where- 
upon all «he people of the forementioned tribe 
came to him, and ordained him their king. But 
when he heard that the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead had buried Saul and his sons, [honora- 
bly,] he sent to them and commended them, and 
took what they had done kindly, and promised 
to make them amends for their eare of those that 
were dead; and at the same time he informed 
them, that the tribe of Judah had chosen him for 
their king. 

3. But as soon as Abner, the son of Ner, who 
was general of Saul’s army, and a very active 
man, and good-natured, knew that the king, and 
Jonathan, and his two other sons, were fallen in 
the battle, he made haste into the camp; and 
taking away with him the remaining son of Saul, 
whose name was Ishbosheth, he passed over the 
land beyond Jordan, and ordained him the kiag 
of the whole niultitude, excepting the tribe of 
Judah; and made his royal seat in a place called 
in our own language Mahanaim, but in the lan- 
guage of the Grecians, The Camps; from whence 
Abner made haste with a seleet body of soldiers, 
to fight with such of the tribe of Judah as were 
disposed to it, for he was angry that this tribe had 
set up David for their king. But Joab, whose 
father was Suri, and his mother Zeruiah, David's 
sister, who was general of David’s army, met 
him, according to Davide appointment. He had 
with him his brethren Abislai and Asahel, as also 
all David’s armed men. Now when he met Ab- 
ner at a certain fountain, in the city of Gibeon, 
he prepared to fight. And when Abner said to 
him, that he had a nind to know which of them 
had the most valiant soldiers, it was agreed be- 
tween them, that twelve soldiers of each side 
should fight together. So those that were chosen 
out by both the generals for this fight, came be- 
tween the,two armies, and throwing their lances 
one against the other, they drew their swords, 
and catching one another by the head, they held 
one another fast, and ran each other's swords 
into their sides and groins, until they all, as it 
were by mutual agreement, perished together. 
When these were fallen down dead, the rest of 
the army came to a sore battle, and Abner’s men 
were beaten; and when they were beaten, Joab 
did not leave off pursuing Heras but he pressed 
upon them, and excited the soldiers to follow 
them close, and not to grow weary of killin 
them. His brethren also pursued them wit 

reat alacrity, and especially the younger, Asa- 
Rel, who was the most eminent of them. Ile 
was very famons for his swiftness of foot, for he 
could not only be too hard for men, but is report- 
ed to have overrun a horse, when they had a race 
together. This Asahel ran violently after Abner, 
and would not turn in the least out of the straight 
way, cither to the one side or to the other. 
Hereupon Abner turned back, and attempted art- 
fully to avoid his violence. Sometimes he bade 
him leave off the pursuit, and take the armor of 
one of his soldiers; and sometimes, when he could 
. not persuade him so to do, he exhorted him to 
restrain himself, and not to pursue him any 
longer, lest he should foree him to kill him, and 
he should then not be able to look his brother in 
the face. [But when Asahel would not admit of 
any persuasion, but still continued to pursue him, 
Abner smote him with his spear, as he held it in 
his fligbt, and that by a back stroke, and gave 
him a deadly wound, so thnt he died immediate- 
ly; but those that were with him pursuing Ab- 
ner, when they came to the place where Asahel 
lay, they stood round about the dead body, and 


*TIt ought hereto be noted,that Joab, and Abishai, 
and Asahel, were all three David's nephews, the aons 
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left off the pursuit of the enemy. However, 
both Joab himself and his brother Abishai ran 
past the dead corpses and making their anger at 
the death of Asahel an occasion of greater zeal 
against Abner, they went on with incredible 
haste and alacrity, and pursucd Abner to a cer- 
tain place called Anan it was about sunset. 
Then did Joab ascend a certain hill, as he stood 
at that place, having the tribe of Benjamin with 
[before | him, whence he took a view of them and 
of Abner also. Hereupon Abner eried aloud, 
and said, “ That it was not fit that they should 
irritate men of the same nation to fight so bitter- 
ly one against another; that as for Asahel his 
brother, he was himself in the wrong, when he 
would not be advised by him not to pursue him 
any further, which was the occasion of his wound- 
ing and death.” So Joab consented to what he 
said, and aecepted these his words as an excuse 
about [Asahel,] and ealled the soldiers back with 
the sound of the trumpet, as a signal for their 
retreat, and thereby put a stop to an further 
pursuit. After which Joab pitched his camp 
there that night: but Abner marched all that 
night, and passed over the river Jordan, and 
came to Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, to Mahanaim. 
On the next day Joab counted the dead men, and 
took care of all their funerals. Now there were 
slain of Abner’s soldiers about three hundred and 
sixty, but of those of David nineteen, and Asa- 
hel, whose body Joab and Abishai carried to 
Bethlehem; and when they had buried him in 
the sepulchre of their fathers, they came to Da- 
vid to Hebron. From this time, therefore, there 
began an intestine war, which lasted a great 
while, in which the followers of David grew 
stronger in the dangers they underwent, andl the 
servants and subjects of Saul’s son did almost 
every day become weaker. 

4, About this time David was become the fa- 
ther of six sons, born of as many mothers. The 
eldest was by Ahinoam, and he was called Am- 
non; the second was Daniel, by his wife Abigail; 
the name of the third was Absalom, by Maacah, 
the daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur; the 
fourth he named Adonijah, by his wife Haggith; 
the fifth was Shephatia, by Abital; the sixth he 
called Ithream, by Eglah. Now while this intes- 
tine war went on, and the subjects of the twe 
kings came frequently to action and to fighting 
it was Abner, fic general of the host of Saul's 
son, who, by his prudence, and the great interest 
he had among the multitude, made them all con- 
tinue with Ishbosheth: and indeed it was a con- 
siderable time that they continued of his party, 
but afterward Abner was blamed, and an accusa- 
tion was laid against him, that he went in to Saul's 
concubine; her name was Rispah, the daughter 
of Aiah. So when he was complained of by Ish- 
bosheth, he was very uneasy and angry at it, be- 
cause he had not justice done him by Ishbosheth, 
to whom he had shown the greatest kindness; 
whereupon he threatened that he would transfer 
the kingdom to David, and demonstrate that he 
did not rule over the people beyond Jordan by 
his own abilities and wisdom, but by his warlike 
conduct and fidelity, in leading his army. So he 
sent ambassadors to Hebron to David, and desi- 
red that he would give him security npon oath, 
that he would esteem him his companion and his 
friend, upon condition that he should persuade 
the people to leave Saul’s son, and choose him 
king of the whole country. And when David 
had made that league with Abner, for he was 
pian with his message to him, he desired that 
ie would give this as the first mark of perform- 
ance of the present league, that he might have 
his wife Michal restored to him, as her whom 
he had purchased with great hazards, and with 


of his sister Zerujah, as 1 Chron. ii. 6; and that Amasa 
was also his nephew by his other sister Abigail, ver. 17 
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those six hundred heads of the Philistines which 
he had brought to Saul her father. So Abner 
took Michal trom Phaltiel, who was then her hus- 
band, and sent her to David, Ishbosheth himself 
affording him his assistance, for David had writ- 
ten to him that of right he ought to have this his 
wife restored tohim. Abneralso called together 
the elders of the multitude, the commanders, and 
captains of thousands, and spake thus to them: 
that, “he had formerly persuaded them from their 
own resolution when they were ready to forsake 
Ishbosheth, and to join themselves to David; 
that, however, he now gave them leave so to do, 
it they had a mind to it, for they knew that God 
had appointed David to be king of all the He- 
brews, by Samuel the prophet: and had foretold 
that he should punish the Philistines, and over- 
come them, and bring them under.” Now when 
the elders and rulers heard this, and understood 
that Abner was come over to those sentiments 
about the public atiairs which they were of be- 
fore, they changed their measures, and came in 
to David. When these men had agreed to Ab- 
ner’s proposal, he called together the tribe of 
Benjamin, for all of that tribe were the guards 
of Ishbosheth’s body, and he spake to them to 
the same purpose. And when he saw that they 
did not in the least oppose what he said, but re- 
signed themselves up to his opinion, he took 
about twenty of his friends, and came to David, 
in order to receive himself security upon oath 
from him; for we may justly esteem those things 
to be firmer, which every one of us do by our- 
selves, than those which we do by another. He 
also gave him an account of what he had said to 
the rulers, and to the whole tribe of Benjamin. 
And when David had received him in a courteous 
manner, and had treated him with great hospita- 
lity for many days, Abner, when he was dismiss- 
ed, desired him to permit him to bring the mul- 
titude with him, that he might deliver up the 
government to him when David himself was 
present, and a spectator of what was done. 

5. When David had sent Abner away, Joab 
the general of his army, came immediately to 
Hebron, and when he had understood that Ab- 
ner had been with David, and had parted with 
him a little before, underleagues and agreements 
that the government should be delivered up to 
David, he feared lest David should place Abner, 
who had assisted him to gain the KAR in 
the frst rank of dignity, especially since he was 
a shrewd man in other respects, in understanding 
affairs, and in managing them artfully, as proper 
seasons should require, and that he should him- 
self be put lower, and be deprived of the com- 
mand of the army; so he took a knavish and 
wicked course. In the first place, he endeavor- 
ed to caluniniate Abner to the king, exhorting 
him to have a care of him, and not to give atten- 
tion to what he had engaged to do for him, be- 
cause all he did tended to contirm the govern- 
ment to Saul’sson; that he came to him deceit- 
fully and with guile, and was gone away in 
hopes of gaining his purpose by this manage- 
ment, But when he could not thus persuade 
David. nor saw him at all exasperated, he betook 
himself to a project bolder than the former. He 
determined to kill Abner; and in order thereto 
he sent some messengers after him, to whom he 
gave in charge, that when they should overtake 

im, they should recall him in David's name, 
and tell him that he had somewhat to say to 
him about his affairs, which he had not remem- 
bered to speak of when he was with him. Now 
when Abner heard what the messengers said, (for 
they overtook him in a certain place called Be- 
sira, which was distant from Hebron twenty 
furlongs,) he suspected none of the mischiet 
which was befalling him, and came back.— 
Hereupon Joab met him in the gate, and received 


him in the kindest manner, as if he were Ab- | 
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ner’s most benevolent acquaintance and friend: 

for such as undertake the vilest actions, in order 

to prevent the suspicion of any private mischiet 

intended, do frequently make the greatest pre- 

tences to what really good men sincerely do. So 

he took him aside from his own followers, as if 

he would speak with him in private, and brought 

him to a void place of the gate, having himself 

nobody with him but his brother Abishai; then 

he drew his sword, and smote himin the groin; 

upon which’ Abner died by this treachery of 

Joab’s, which, as he said himself, was in the 

way of punishment for his brother Asahel whom 

Abner smote and slew as he was pursuing after. 
him in the battle ot Hebron, but as the truth was, 

out of his fear of losing his command of the army, 
and his dignity with the king, and lest he shodli 
be deprived of those advantages, and Abner 
should obtain the first rank in David’s court. 
By these examples any one may learn, how 
mapy and how great instances of wickedness 
men will venture upon, for the sake of getting 
money and authority. and that they may not fai 

of either of them: for as when they are desirous 
of obtaining the same, they acquire them by ten 
thousand evil practices, 30 when they are afraid 
of losing them, they get them confirmed to them 
by practices much worse than the former, as if 
[no] other calamity so terrible could befall them 
as the failure of acquiring so exalted an autho- 
rity, and when they have acquired it, and by long 
custom found the sweetness of it, the losipg it 
again; and since this last would be the heaviest 
ot all afflictions, they all of them ccntrive and 
venture upon the most difficult actions, out of the 
fear of losing the same. But let it suffice that I 
have made these short reflections upon that 
subject. 

6. When David heard that Abner was slain, it 
griesed-?* ~eo]; and he called all men to wit- 
r ‘ing out his hands to God, and 
om he was not partaker in the mur- 
detoi AWwcrjand' that his death was not procu- 
red by hiscommand or approbation. He also 
wished the heaviest curses might light upon him 
that slew him, and upon his whole house; and 
he devoted those that had assisted him in this 
murder to the same penalties on its account; for 
he took care not to appear to have had any hand 
in this murder, contrary to the assurances he 
had given, and the oaths he had taken to Abner. 
However, he commanded all the people to weep 
and lament this man, and to honor his dead 
body with the usual solemnities; that is, by rend- 
ing their garments, and putting on sackcloth, 
and that this should be the habit in which they 
should go before the bier, after which he followed 
it himself, with the elders and those that were 
rulers, lamenting Abner, and by his tears de- 
monstrating his good-will to him while he was 
alive, and his sorrow to him now he was dead, 
and that he was not taken off with his consent. 
So he buried him at Hebron, in a magnificent 
manner, and indited funeral elegies for him: he 
also stood first over the monument weeping, and 
caused others to do the same; nay,sodeeply did 
the death of Abner disorder him, that his com- 

anions could by no nieans force him to take any 

ood, for he affirmed with an oath that he would 
taste nothing till the sun was set. This proce- 
dure gained him the good-will of the multitude; 
for such as had an affection for Abner were 
mightily satisfied with the respect he paid him 
when he was dead, and the observation of that 
faith he had plighted to him, which was showed 
in his vouchsafing him all the usual ceremonies, 
as if he had been his kinsman and his fricnd, 
and not suffering him to be neglected and injured 
with a dishonorable burial, as if he had been 
his enemy; insomuch that the entire nation re- 
joiced at the king’s geutleness and mildness of 
disposition, every one being ready to suppose 
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that the king would have taken the same care 
of them in the like circumstances, which they 
saw he shewed in the burial of the dead body 
of Abner. And indeed David tinin aiad- 
ed to gain a good reputatioa, and therefore he 
fook care to do what was proper in this case; 
whence none had any suspicion that he was the 
author of Abner’s death. He also said this to the 
multitude, that “he was greatly troubled at the 
death of so good a man; and that the affairs of the 
Hebrews had suffered great detriment by being 
deprived of him, who was of so great abilities to 
preserve them by his excellent advice, and by 
the strength of his hands in war. But he added, 
that God, who hath a regard to all men’s actions, 
will not suffer this maa [Joab] to go off unreven- 
ged; but know ye, that I am not able to do any 
thing to these sons of Zeruiah, Joab and Abi- 
shai, who have more power than | have, but God 
will requite their insolent attempts upon their 
own heads:” and this was the fatal conclusion 
of the life of Abner. 


CHAP. II. 


That upon the Slaughter of Ishbosheth by the 
Treachery of his friends, David received the 
whole Kingdom. 


§ 1. WHEN IJshbosheth the son of Saul had 
heard of the death of Abner, he took it to heart 
to be deprived of a man that was of his kindred, 
and had indeed given him the kingdom, but was 
greatly afilicted, and Abner’s death very much 
troubled him; nor did he himself outlive any 
long time, but was treacherously set upon by the 
sons of Rimmon, (Baanah and Rechab were their 
names,) and was slain by them; for these being 
of a family of the Benjamites, and of the first 
rank among them, thought that if they should 
slay Ishbosheth, thev should obtate large pre- 
sents from Lrvid. ind be made ay 
him; or, however, should have ast 
committed to them. So when we, a, tound 
him alone, asleep at noon, in an upper room, 
when none of his guards were there, and when 
the woman that kept the door was not watching, 
but was fallen aslecp also, partly on account of 
the labor she had undergone, aad partly on 
account of the heat of the day, these men went 
into the room in which Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, 
lay asleep, and slew him; they also cut off his 
head, and took their journey all that night, and 
the next day, as supposing themselves flying 
away from those they had injured, to one that 
would accept of this action as a favor, and 
would afford them security. So they came to 
Hebron, and showed David the head of Ishbo- 
sheth, and presented themselves to him as his 
well-wishers, and such as had killed one that was 
his enemy and autagonist.—Yet David did not 
relish what they had done as they expected, but 
said to them, ‘* You vile wretches, you shall im- 
mediately receive the punishment you deserve. 
Did not you know what vengeance I executed on 
him that murdered Saul, and brought me his 
crown of gold, and this while he who made this 
slaughter did it as a favor to him, that he might 
not be caught by his enemics? Or do you imagine 
that I am altered in my disposition, and suppose 
that I am not the same man I then was, but am 
pleased with men that are wicked doers, and vs- 
teem your vile actions, when you are become 
murderers of your master, as grateful to me, 
when yon have slain a righteous man upon his 
bed, who never did evil to any body, and treated 


~ This may bea trne observation of Josephus, that Sa- 
muel, by command from God, entailed the crown on Da- 
vid and his posterity, for no farther did that entail ever 
react, Solomon himself having never had any promise 
made him that his posterity should always have the 
right to it. 

t These words of Josephus concerning the tribe of 
Issachar, “ who foreknew what was to come hereaf- 


you with great good will and respect? Where- 
fore you shall suiler the punishment due oa his 
account, and the vengeance I ought to inflict upon 
you for killing Ishbosheth, and for supposing 
that I should take his death kindly at your 
hands; for you could not lay a greater blot on my 
honor, than by making such a supposal.” When 
David had said this, he tormented them with all 
sorts of torments, and then put them to death; 
and he bestowed all aceustomed rites on the 
burial of the head of Ishbosheth, and Jaid it in 
the grave of Abner. 

2. When these things were brought to this 
conclusion, all the principal men of the Hebrew 
people came to David to Hebron, with the heads 
of thousands, and other rulers, and delivered 
themselves up to him, putting him in mind of the 
good-will they had borne to him in Saul’s life- 
time, and the respect they then had not ceased 
to pay him when ie was captain of a thousand 
as also that he was chosen of God by Samuel the 

rophet, he and his sons:* and declaring besides, 
Hoar God had given him power to save the land 
of the Hebrews, and to overcome the Philistines. 
Whereupon he received kindly this their alacrity 
on his account, and exhorted them to continue 
ia it, for that they should have no reason to re- 

cnt of being thus disposed tohim. So whea he 
pa feasted them, and treated them kindly, he 
sent them out to bring all the people to bim, 
upon which there came to him abont six thou- 
sand and eight hundred armed men of the tribe 
of Judah, alts bare shields and spears for their 
weapons, for these had [till now] continued with 
Saul’s son, when the rest of the tribe of Judah 
had ordained David for their king. There came 
also seven thousand and one hundred out of the 
tribe of Simeon. Out of the tribe of Levi came 
four thousand and seven hundred, having Jehoia- 
da for their leader. After these came Zadok, 
the high priest, with twenty-two captains of his 
kindred. Out of the tribe of Benjamin the armed 
men were four thousand, but the rest of the tribe 
continued, still expecting that some one of the 
house of Saul should reign over them.’ Those 
of the tribe of Ephraim were twenty thousand 
and eight hundred, aad these mighty men of 
valor, and eminent for their strength. Out of 
the half tribe of Manasseh came eighteen thou- 
sand of the most potent men. Out of the tribe of 
Issachar came two hundred, who foreknew what 
was to come hereafter,t but of armed men 
twenty thousand. Of the tribe of Zebulon fifty 
thousand chosen men. This was the only tribe 
that came universally in to David, and all these 
had the same weapons with the tribe of Gad. 
Out of the tribe of Naphtali the eminent men 
and rulers were one thousand, whose weapons 
were shields and spears, and the tribe itself fol- 
lowed after, being, in a manner, innumerable, 
[thirty-seven thonsand.] Out of the tribe of Dan 
there were of chosen men twenty-seven thou- 
sand and six hundred. Out of the tribe of Asher 
were forty thousand. Out of the two tribes that 
were beyond Jordan, and the rest of the tribe of 
Manasseh, such as used shields, and spears, and 
head pieces, and swords, were a hundred and 
twenty thousand. The rest of the tribes alsc 
made use of swords. This multitude came to- 
gether to Hebron to David, with a great quantity 
of corn, and wine, and all other sorts of food, and 
established David in his kingdom with one con- 
sent. And when the people had rejoiced for 
three days in Hebron, David and all the people 
removed nnd came to Jerusalem. 


ter,” are best paraphrased by the parallel text, | Chron. 
xij. 32; * Who had understanding of the times, to 
know what Israet ought to do;” that is, Who had so 
muet knowledge in astronomy as to make calendars 
for the Israelites, that they might keep their festivals, 
and plow and sow, and gather in their harvests and 
vintage in due season. 
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CHAP. III. 
How David laid Siege to Jerusalem; and when 


he had taken the city, cast the Canaanites , 


out of it, and brought in the Jews to inhabit 
therein. 


§ 1. Now the Jebusites, who were the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, and were by extraction Ca- 
naanites, shut their gates, and placed the blind, 
and the lame, and all their maimed persons, upon 
the wall, in way of derision of the king; and said, 
that the very lame themselves would hinder his 
entrance into it. This they did out of contempt 
of his power, and as depending on the strength 
of their walls. David was hereby enraged, and 
began the siege of Jerusalem, and employed his 
utmost diligence and alacrity therein, as intend- 
ing by the taking of this place to demonstrate his 
power, and to intimidate all others that might be 
of the like [evil] disposition towards him: so he 
took the lower city a force, hut the citadel held 
out still;* whence it was that the king, knowing 
that the proposal of dignities and rewards would 
encourage the soldiers to greater actions, pro- 
mised that he who should first go over the ditch- 
es that were beneath the citadel, and should as- 
cend to the citadel itself and take it, should have 
the command of the entire people conferred upon 
him. So they all were ambitious to ascend, and 
thought no pains too great in order to ascend 
thither; out of their desire of the chief com- 
mand. However, Joab, the son of Zeruiah, pre- 
vented the rest; and as soon as he was got up to 
the citadel, cried out to the king, ear claimed 
the chief command. 

2. When David had cast the Jebusites out of 
the citadel, he also rebuilt Jerusalem, and named 
it ‘The City of David,’ and abode there all the 
time of his reign: but for the time that he reign- 
ed over the tribe of Judah only in Hebron, it was 
seven years and six months. Now when he had 
chosen Jerusalem to be his royal city, his affairs 
did more and more prosper, by the providence of 
God, who took care that they E R poe and 
be augmented. Hiram also, the king of the Ty- 
rians, sent ambassadors to him, and made a league 
of mutual friendship and assistance with him. He 
also sent him presents, cedar trees and mecha- 
nics, and men skilful in building and architecture, 
that they might build him a royal palace at Jeru- 
salem. Now David made buildings round about 
the iower city: he also joined the citadel to it, 
and made it one body; and when he had encom- 
passed all with walls, he appointed Joab to take 


* What our other copiessay of Mount Sion, as alone 
properly called the city of David,2 Sam. v. 6—9, and of 
this its siege and conquest now by David, Josephus ap- 
pliesto the whole city of Jerusalem, though including 
the citadel also: by what authority we do not know; per- 
haps after David had united them together, or joincd 
the citadel to the lower city, as sect.2,Josephus esteemed 
them asone city. However, this notion seems to be con- 
firmed by what Josephus says concerning David’s and 
many othcr kingsof Judah’s sepulchres, which, as the 
authors of the books of kings and chronicles say, were 
m the city of David, so does Josephus still say they were 
in Jerusalem. The sepulchre of David seems to have 
been also a Known place in the several days of Hyrca- 
nus, of Herod, and of St. Peter; Antiq. b. xiii. ch. viii. 
sect. 4;h. xvi. ch. vii. sect. 1; Actsij. 29. Now no such 
royal sepulchres have been found about Mount Sion, but 
are found close by the north wail of Jerusalem, which f 
suspect therefore to he these very sepulchres. See the 
note on chap. xv. sect.3. Inthe meantime, Josephus’s 
explication of the /nme, and the blind, and the maimed, 
as set to keep this city or citadel, seems to be the truth, 
and gives the best light tothat history in our Bible. Mr. 
Ottius truly observes, app. Havercamp, p. 305, that Jo- 
sephus never mentions Mount Sion by that name, as 
taking it for an appellative, as I suppose, and not fora 
proper name: he still either styles it the citadel or the 
upper city; nor dol see any reason for Mr. Ottius’s evil 
suspicions about this procedure of Josephus. 

t Some copies of Josephus have here Selyma or Sa- 
lem, and others Hierosolyma or Jerusalem, The lat- 
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'care of them. It was David, therefore, who first 
| cast the Jebusites out of Jerusalem, and called it 
by his own name, the City of David: for under 
our forefather Abraham it was called [Salem or] 
Solyma:t but after that time some say that Ho- 
mer mentions it by the name of Solyma, [[for he 
named the temple Solyma, according to the He- 
brew language, which denotes security.]] Now 
the whole time from the warfare under Joshua 
our general against the Canaanites, and from that 
war in which he overcame them, and distributed 
the land among the Hebrews, (nor could the Is- 
raclites ever cast the Canaanites out of Jerusa- 
lem until thistime, when David took it by siege,) 
this whole time was five hundred and fifteen 
years. 

3. I shall now make mention of Araunah, who 
was a wealthy man among the Jebusites, but was 
not slain by David in the siege of Jerusalem, be- 
cause of the good will he bore to the Hebrews, 
and a particular benignity and affection which he 
had to the king himself, which I shall take a 
more seasonable opportunity to Lisle of a little 
afterward. Now Parid married other wives 
over and above those which he had before: he 
had also concubines. The sons whom he had 
were in number eleven, whose names were Am- 
non, Emnos, Eban, Nathan, Solomon, Jeban, 
Elien, Phalna, Ennaphen, Jenae, Eliphale; and 
a daughter, Tamar. Nine of these were born 
of legitimate wives, but the two last named of 
concubines: and Tamar had the same mother 
with Absalom. 


CHAR. IV. 


That when David had conquered the Philistines, 
who made War against him at Jerusalem, he 
removed the Ark to Jerusalem, and hada mind 
to build a Temple. 


$ 1. WHEN the Philistines understood that 
David was made king of the Hebrews, they 
made war against hiin at Jerusalem; and when 
they had seized upon that valley which is called 
the valley of the Giants, and is a place not far 
from the city, they pitched their camp therein. 
But the king of the Jews, who never permitted 
himself to do any thing without prophecy,{ and 
the command of God, and without depending on 
him as a security for the time to come, bade the 
high priest foretell to him what was the will of 
God, and what would be the event of this battle. 
And when he foretold that he should gain the 
victory, and the dominion, he led his army out 


ter best agree to what Josephus says clsewhere, Of the 
War, b. vi. ch. x; that this city was called So/yme or Sa- 
lem before the days of Melchisedec,but was by him called 
Hierosolyma or Jerusaiem. i rather suppose it to have 
been so called after Abraham had received that oracle 
Jehovah Jireh, “The Lord will see or provide,” Gen. 
xxii. 14. The latter word Jirek,with a little alteration, 
prefixed tothe old name Salem, Peace, will be Jerusa- 
fem. And since that expression, “God will see,” or 
rather, ‘* God will provide himself a Lamb for a burut- 
olfering,” ver. &, 14, is there said to have heen prover- 
bial till the days of Moses, this seems to me the most 
probable derivation of that name, which will then de- 
note, that “ God would provide peace by that Lamb of 
God, which was to take away the sins of the world” 
However, that which is put into double brackets can 
hardly be supposed the genuine words of Josephus, as 
Dr. Undson well judges. 

tit deserves here to be remarked, that Saul very 
rarely, and David very frequently, consulted God by 
Urim; and that David aimed always to depend, not on 
hisown prudence or abilitics, but on the divine direc- 
tion, contrary to Saul’s practice; see sect. 2, and the 
note on Antiq. b, iii,ch. viii. sect.9 And when Saul’s 
daughter (but David’s wife,) Michal, laughed at David’s 
dancing before the ark, 2 Sam. vi. 16. &c., and here, 
sect. 1,2, 2; itis probable she did so, because her fatber 
did not use to pay such regard 10 the ark.to the Urim 
there inquired by, or to God’s worship before it, and be- 
cause she thought it beneath the dignity of a king to be 
s0 religious. 
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against the Philistines; and when the battle was 
joined, he came himself behiad, and fell upon the 
enemy on the sudden, aad slew some of them, 
and put the rest to flight. And let no one sup- 
pose that it was a small army of the Philistines 
that came against the Hebrews, as guessing so 
from the suddenness of their defeat, and from 
their having performed no great action, or that 
was worth recording, from the slowness of their 
march and want of courage; but let him know 
that all Syria and Phoenicia, with many other na- 
tions besides them, and those warlike nations 
also, came to their assistance, and had a share in 
this war. Which thing was the only cause why, 
when they had been so often conquered, and had 
lost so many ten thousands of their men, they 
still came upon the Hebrews with greater ar- 
mies; nay, indeed, when they had so often failed 
of their purpose in these battles, they came upon 
David with an army three times as numicrous as 
before, and pitched their camp on the same spot 
of ground as before. The king of Israel there- 
fore inquired of God again concerning the event 
of the battle; and the high priest prophesied to 
him that he should keep his army 1n ie groves, 
called the Groves of Weeping, which were not 
far from the enemy's camp, and that he should 
uot move, nor begin to fight, till the trees of the 
grove should be in motion without the wind’s 
blowing; but as soon as these trees moved, and 
the time foretold to him by God was come, he 
should without delay go out to gain, what was 
already prepared, an evident victory; for the 
several ranks of the enemy’s army did not sus- 
tain him, but retreated at the first onset, whoin 
he closely followed, and slew them as he went 
along, and pursued them to the city of Gaza, 
(which is the limit of their country;) after this, 
he spoiled their camp, in which he found grcat 
riches; and he destroyed their gods. 

2. When this had proved the event of the bat- 
tle, David thought it proper, upon a consultation 
with the elders, and rulers, aad captains of 
thousands, to send for those that were in the 
flower of their age, out of all his countrymen, 
and out of the whole land, and withal for the 
priests and the Levites, in order to their going 
to Kirjathjearim, to bring up the ark of God out 
of that city, and to carry it to Jernsalem, and 
there to keep it, and oifer before it those sa- 
crifices, and those other honors, with which 
God used to be well pleased: for had they done 
thus in the reign of Saul, they had not under- 
gone any great misfortunes at all. So when the 
whole body of the people were come together, as 
they had resolved to do, the king came to the 
ark, which the priests brought out of the house 
of Aminadab, and laid it upon a new cart, and 
xermitted their brethren and their children to 

raw it, together with the oxen. Before it 
went the tia and the whole multitude of the 
people with him, singing hymns to God, and 
making use of all sorts of songs usual among 
them, with variety of the sounds of musica 
Instruments, and with dancing and singing of 
psalms, as also with the sonnd of trumpets and 
of cymbals, and so brought the ark to Jerusalem. 
But as they were come to the threshing-floor 
vf Chidon, a place so called, Uzzah was slain 
by the anger of God; for as the oxen shook 
the ark, he stretched out his hand, and would 
needs take hold of it. Now because he was 


* Josephus scems to be partly inthe right, when he 
observes here, that Uzzah was no priest, (though per- 
haps he might ben Levite,) and was therefore struck 
dead for touching the ark, contrary to the law, and for 
which profane rasfinesa, death wns the penalty hy the 
law, Nunib, iv. 15, 20; ace the like before, Antiq. 5. vi. ch. 
l. sect. 4. It is not improbnble that the putting the nrk in 
acart, when it ought to have been carried by the priests 
or Levites, ns it was presently here in Josephus so 
carried from Obededom’s house to David's, might 
be also an occasion of the anger of God on that 
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not a priest, and yet touched the ark, God struck 
him dead.¢ Hereupon both the king and the 
people were displeased at the death of Uzzah; 
and the place where he died is still called the 
Breach of Uzzah unto this day. So David 
was afraid, .and supposing that if he received 
the ark to himself iato the city, he might suf- 
fer in the like manner as Uzzah had suffered, 
who, upon his bare putting out his haad to the 
ark, died in the maaner already mentioned, he 
did not receive it to himself into the city, but he 
took it aside unto a certain place belonging to a 
righteous man, whose name was Obededom, who 
was by his family a Levite, and deposited the ark 
with him; and it remained there three entire 
months. This augmented the house of Obede- 
dom, and conferred many blessings upoa it. And 
when the king heard what had befallen Obede- 
dom, how he was become, of a poor man in a low 
estate, exceedingly happy, and the object of en- 
vy to all those who saw or inquired after his 
house, he took courage, and hoping that be 
should meet with no misfortune thereby, he 
transferred the ark to his own house, the priests 
carrying it, while seven companies of singers, 
who were set in that order by the king, went be- 
fore it, and while he himself played upon the 
harp, and joined in the music, insomuch, that 
when his wife Michal, the daughter of Saul, who 
was our first king, saw him so doing, she laugh- 
ed at him. But when they had brought in the 
ark, they placed it under the tabernacle which 
David had pitched for it, and he offered costly 
sacrifices and peace-offerings, and treated the 
whole multitude, and dealt both to the women 
and the men, and the infants, a loaf of bread and 
another cake baked in a pan, with a portion of 
the sacrifice. So when he had thus feasted the 
people, he sent them away, and he himself re- 
turned to his own house. 

3. But when Michal his wife, the daughter of 
Saul, came and stood by him, she wished him all. 
other happiness; and entreated that whatsoever 
he should farther desire, to the utmost possi- 
bility, might be given him by God, and that he 
might be favorable to him; yet did she blame 
him, that so great a king as he was should dance 
after aa unseemly manner, and in his dancing 
uncover himself among the servants and the 
handmaidens. But he replied, “That he was 
not ashamed to do what was acceptable to God, 
who had preferred him before her father, and 
before all others; that he would pray Suay, 
and dance, without any regard to what the 
handmaidens and she herself thought of it.” So, 
this Michal had no children; however, when she 
was afterwards married to him to whoin Saul her 
father had given her, (for at this time David had 
taken her away from him, and had her himself,) 
she bare five children. But concerning those 
matters I shall discourse in a proper place. 

4. Now, when the king saw that his affairs 
grew better almost every day, by the will of 
God, he thought he should offend him, if while 
he himself continued in houses made of cedar, 
such as were of a great height, and had the 
most curious works of architecture in them, he 
should overlook the ark while it was laid im a 
tabernacle; and was desirous to build a temple 
to God, as Moses had predicted such a temple 
should be built.t And when he had discoursed 
with Nathan the prophet about these things, nnd 


breach of his law. See Numb. iv. 15; 1 Chron. xv. 13. 
t Josephus here informs us, that according to his un- 
derstanding of the sense of his copy of the Pentateuch, 
Moses had himself foretold the building of the temple, 
which yet is nowhere that I know ofin our present 
copies: nnd that this is not a mistake set down by him 
unwarily, nppears hy what he observed before, Antiq 
b. iv. ch. viii. sect. 46, how Moses foretold, that upon the 
Jews’ future disohedience, their temple should be burnt 
and rebuilt, and that not once only, but several times 
afterward. Seealso Joscphus’s mention of God's for- 
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been encouraged by him to do whatsoever he 
had a mind to do, as having God with him, and 
his helper in all things, he was thereupon the 
more ready to set about that building. b 
appeared to Nathan that very night, and coni- 
manded him to say to David,* that “ he took his 

urpose and his desires kindly, since nobody had 
laire now taken it into their head to build him 
a temple, although upon his having such a notion 
he would not permit him to build him that tem- 
ple, because he had made many wars, and was 
defiled with the slaughter of his enemics: that 
however, after his death, in his old age, and 
when he had lived a long life, there should be a 
temple built by a son of his, who should take the 
kingdom atter him, and should be called Solo- 
mon, whom he promised to provide for, as a 
father provides for his son, by preserving the 
kingdom for his son’s posterity, and delivering it 
to them; but that he would still punish him if he 
sinned, with diseases and barrenness of land.” 
When David understood this from the prophet, 
and was overjoyful at this knowledge of the sure 
continuance of the dominion to his posterity, and 
that his house should be splendid, and very fa- 
mous, he came to the ark, and fell down on his 
face, and began to adore God, and to return 
thanks to him for all his benefits, as well for 
those that he had already bestowed upon him in 
raising him from a low state, and from the em- 
ployment of a shepherd, to so great dignity of 
dominion and glory; as for those also which he 
had promised to his posterity; and, besides, for 
that providence which he had exercised over the 
Hebrews in procuring them the liberty they en- 
joyed: and when he had said thus, and had sung 
a hymn of praise to God, he went his way. 


CHAP. V. 


How David brought under the Philistines, and 
the Moabites, and the Kings of Sophene, and 
of Damascus, and of the Syrians, as also the 

dumeans, in War; and how he madea League 
with the King of Hamath; and was mindful 
of the Friendship that Jonathan, the Son of 
Saul, had borne to him. 


§ 1. A LITTLE while after this, he considered 
that he ought to make war against the Philis- 
tines, and not to see any idleness or laziness per- 
mitted in his management, that so it might prove, 
as God had foretold to him, that when he had 
overthrown his enemies, he should leave his pos- 
terity to reign in peace afterward: so he called 
together his army again, and when he had 
charged them to be ready and prepared for war, 
and when he thought that all things in his army 
were in a good state, he removed from Jerusa- 
leni, and came against the Phifistines; and when 
he had overcome them in battle, and had cut off 
a great part of their country and adjoined it to 
the country of the Hebrews, he transferred the 
war to the Moabites; and when he had overcome 
two parts of their army in the battle, he took the 
remaining part captive, and imposed tribute upon 
them, to be paid annually. ie then made war 
against Hadadezer, the son of Rehob, king of 
Sophene; and when he had joined battle with 


mer commands to build such a temple presently, ch. xiv. 
sect. 2, contrary toour other copies, cr at Icast to our 
translation of the Nebrew,2 Sam. vii. 6,7; 1 Chron. 
xvii. 5, 6. 

* Josephus scems, in this place, with our modern in- 
terpreters, to confound the two distinct predictions 
which God made to David and to Nathan, concerning the 
building him a temple by one of David's posterity, the 
one belonging to Solomon, the other tothe Messiah; the 
distinction between which is of the greatest conse- 
quence to the Christian religion. 

t David's reserving only 100 ebariots for himself out 
of 1000 he had taken from Hadadezer, was most proba- 
bly done in compliance with the law of Moses, which 
forbade a king of Israel to multiply horses to kim- 
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him at the river Euphrates, he destroyed twenty 
thousand of his footmen, and about seven thou- 
sand of his horsemen. He also took about a 
thousand of his chariots, and destroyed the great- 
est part of them, and ordered that no more than 
one hundred should be kept.t 

2. Now when Hadad,{ king of Damascus and 
of Syria, heard that David fought against Hada- 
dezer, who was his friend, he came to his assist- 
ance with a powerful army, in hopes to rescue 
him; and when he had joined battle with David 
at the river Euphrates, he failed of his purpose, 
and lost in the battle a great number of his 
soldiers; for there were slain of the army of Ha- 
dad twenty thousand, and all the rest fled. Nico- 
laus also [of Damascus] makes mention of this 
king, in the fourth book of his histories; where 
he speaks thus: “A great while after these 
things had happened, there was one of that coun- 
try whose name was Hadad, who was become 
very potent; he reigned over Damascus, and the 
other parts of Syria, excepting Phænicia. He 
made war against David, the king of Judea, and 
tried his fortune in maay battles, and particular- 
ly in the last battle at Euphrates, wherein he 
was beaten. He seemed to have been the most 
excellent of all their kings in strength and man- 
hood.” Nay, besides this, he says of his posteri- 
ty, that “atter his death they dcce A one 
another in his kingdom, and in his name;” where 
he thus speaks: *“ When Hadad was dead, his 
posterity reigned for ten generations, each of his 
successors receiving from his father that his do- 
minion, and this his name; as did the Ptolemies 
in Egypt. But the third was the most powerful 
of them all, and was willing to avenge the defeat 
his forefathers had received; so he made an ex- 
pedition against the Jews, and laid waste the city 
which is now called Samaria.” Nor did he err 
from the truth; for this is that Hadad who made 
the expedition against Samaria, in the reign of 
Ahab, king of Israel; concerning whom we shall 
speak in due place hereafter. 

3. Now when David had made an expedition 
against Damascus, and the other parts of Syria, 
and had brought it all into subjection, and had 
placed garrisons in the country, and appointed 
that they should pay tribute, he returned home. 
He also dedicated to God at Jerusalem, the gold- 
en quivers, the entire armor which the guards 
of Hadad used to wear, which Shishak the king 
of Egypt took away when he fought with David's 
grandson Rehoboam, with a great deal of other 
wealth which he carried out of Jerusalem. How- 
ever, these things will come to be explained in 
their proper places hereafter. Now as for the 
king of the Hebrews, he was assisted by God, 
who gave him great success in his wars, and 
made an expedition against the best cities of Ha- 
dadezer, Betah, and Machon; so he took them 
by force, and laid them waste. Therein was 
found a very great quantity of gold and silver, 
besides that sort of bruss which is said to be more 
valuable than gold, of which brass Solomon made 
that large vessel which was called the [pap 
sea, and those most curjous layers, when he built 
the temple of God. 

4. But when the kingof Hamath was informed 


self, Deut. xvii. 16; one of the principal uses of horses 
in Judea at that time being tor drawing their ehariots. 
See Joshna xii. 6, and Antiq. b. v. cb. i. sect. 18. 

t It deserves here to be remarked, tbat this Hadad, 
being a very great king, was conquered by David, 
whose posterity yet for several gencrations were called 
Benhadad, or the son cf Hadad, tilt the days of Hazael, 
whose son dar or der is also in our Hebrew copy, 2 
kings xiii. 24, writien BenAadad, but in Joseplins ded 
or Adar., And strange it is, that the son of Hazael, 
said to be such in the same text, and in Josephus, Ant. 
b. ix. chap. viii. sect. 7, should still be ealled tue son of 
Hadad: } would, therefore, here correct our Hebrew 
copy from Josephus’s, which seems to have the true 
reading. 
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of the ill success of Hadadezer, and had heard 
of the ruin of his army, he was afraid on his own 
account, and resolved to makea league of friend- 
ship and fidelity with David before he should 
come against him; so he sent to him his son Jo- 
ram, and professed that he owed him thanks for 
his fighting against Hadadezer, who was his enc- 
my, and made a Leran with him of mutual as- 
sistance and friendship. He also sent him pre- 
sents, vessels of ancient workmanship, both of 
gold, of silver, and of brass. So when David had 
made this league of mutual assistance with Toi, 
(for that was the name of the king of Hamath,) 
and had received the presents he sent him, he 
dismissed his son with that respect which was 
due on both sides. But then David brought 
those presents that were sent by him, as also the 
rest of the gold and silver which he had taken 
of the cities whom he had conquered, and dedi- 
cated them to God. Nor did God give victory 
and success to him only when he went to the 
battle himself, and led his own army, but he 
gave victory to Abishai, the brother of Joab, 
general of his forces, over the Idumeans,* and 
by him to David, when he sent him with an army 
into Idumea; for Abishai destroyed eighteen 
thousand of them ìn the battle; whereupon the 
king [of Israel] placed garrisons throughout all 
Idumea, and received the tribute of the country, 
and of every head among them. Now David was 
in his nature just, and made his determination 
with regard to truth. He had for the general of 
his rae army Joab; and he made Jehoshaphat, 
the son of Ahilud, recorder. He also appointed 
Zadok, of the family of Phineas, to be high 

riest, together with Abiathar, for he was his 
fread. Fe also made Seisan the scribe; and 
committed the command over the guards of his 
body to Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada. His elder 
ae were near his body, and had the care of it 
also. 

5. He also called to mind the covenants and 
the oaths he had made with Jonathan the son of 
Saul, and the friendship and affection Jonathan 
had for him; for besides all the rest of his excel- 
lent qualities with which he was endowed, he 
was also exceeding mindful of such as had at 
other times bestowed benefits upon him. He 
therefore gave order that inquiry should be made, 
whether any of Jonathan's lineage were living, 
to whom he might make return of that familiar 
acquaintance which Jonathan had had with him, 
and for which he was still debtor. And when 
one of Saul’s freemen was brought to him, who 
was acquainted with those of his family that 
were still living, he asked him, “ Whether he 
could tell him of any one belonging to Jonathan 
that was now alive, and capable of a requital of 
the benefits which he faa received from Jona- 
than?” And when he said, “That a son Of his 
was remaining, whose name was Mephibosheth, 
but that he was lame of his feet; for that when 
his nurse heard that the father and grandfather 
of the child were fallen in the battle, she snatch- 
ed him up, and fled away, and let him fall froin 
her E a jers; and his feet were lamed.” So when 
he had learned where and by whom he was 
brought up, he sent messengers to Machir, to the 

-city of Lodebar, for with him was the son of Jo- 
nathan brought up, and sent for him to come to 
him. So when Mephibosheth came to the king, 
he fell on his face and worshipped him; but 
David encouraged him, nnd bid ae be of good 
cheer, and expect better times. So he gave 
him his father’s house, and all the estate ih 
his grandfather Saul was in possession of, and 
bade him come and dict with him at his own 


* By this great victory over the Idumeans or Edom- 
ites, the posterity of Esau, and by the consequent tri- 
bute paid by that nation tothe Jews, were the prophe- 
cies delivered to Rebeccn before Jacob and Esau were 
born, and by old Isaac before his death, that the elder, 
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table, and never to be absent one day fiom that 
table. And when the youth had worshipped him 
on account of his words and gifts given to him, 
he called for Ziba, and told him, that he had 
given the youth his father’s house, and all Saul’s 
estate. He also ordered that Ziba should culti- 
vate his land, and take care of it, and brine him 
the profits of all to Jerusalem. Accordingly, 
David brought him to his table every day, and 
bestowed upon the youth Ziba and his sons, who 
were in number fifteen, and his servants, who 
were in number twenty. When the king had 
made these appointments, and Ziba had worship- 

ed him, and promised to do all that he had 
EA him, he went his way; so that this son 
of Jonathan dwelt at Jerusalem, and dieted at 
the king’s table, and had the same care taken 
of him that a son could claim. He also had him- 
self a son, whom he named Micha. 


CHAP. VI. 


How the War was waged against the Ammonites, 
and happily concluded. 


§ 1. THESE were the honors that such as 
were left of Saul’s and Jonathan’s lineage re- 
ceived from David. About this time died Na- 
hash, the king of the Ammonites, who was a 
friend of David; and when his son had succeeded 
his father in the kingdom, David sent ambassa- 
dors to him to comfort him; and exhorted him to 
take his father’s death patiently, and to expect 
that he would continue the same kindness to 
himself which he had showed to his father. But 
the princes of the Ammonites took this message 
in evil part, and not as David’s kind dispositions 
gave reason to take it; and they excited the king 
to resent it, and said, that David had sent mento 
spy out the country, and what strength it had, 
under the pretence of humanity and kindness. 
They farther advised him to have a care, and 
not to give heed to David's words, lest he should 
be deluded by him; and so fall into an incon- 
solable calamity. Accordingly, Nahash’s [son,] 
the king of the Ammonites, thought these princes 
spake what was more prubable than the truth 
would admit, and so abused the ambassadors 
after a very harsh manner; for he shaved the one 
half of their beards, and cut off one half of their 
garments, and sent his answer not in words but 
in deeds. When the king of Israel saw this, he 
had indignation at it, and shawed openly that he 
would not overlook this injurious and contume- 
lious treatment, but would make war with the 
Ammonites, and would avenge this wicked treat- 
ment of his ambassadors on their king. So that 
king’s intimate friends and commanders, under- 
standing that they had violated their league, and 
were liable to be punished for the same, made 
preparations for war; they also sent a thousand 
talents to the Syrian king of Mesopotamia and 
endeavored to prevail with him to assist them 
for that pay, and Shobach. Now these kings 
had twenty thousand footmen. They also hired 
the king of the country, called Macah, and a 
fourth king, by name Ishtob; which last had 
twelve thousand armed men. 

2. But David was under no consternation at 
this confederacy, nor at the forces of the Ammon- 
ites; and putting his trust in God, because he 
was going to war in a just cause, on account of 
the injurious treatment he had met with he im- 
mediately sent Joab, the captain of his host, 
against them, and gave him the flower of his 
ariny, who pitched his camp by Rabbah, the me- 
tropolis of the Ammonites; whereupon the ene- 
my came out, and set themselves in array, not 


Esau or the Edomiles, should serve the younger, Jacob 
Or the Israelites, nnd Jacob or the Israelites should he 
Esaw’s or the Edomites’ lord, remarkably fulfilled. 
See Antiq. b, viii. ch. vii. sect. 6; Gen. xxv 23 and the 
notes on Antiq. b. i. ch. xviii. sect. 5, 6. 
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all of them together, but in two bodies; for the 
auxiliaries were set in array in the plain by them- 
selves, but the army of the Ammonites at the 
gates over against the Hebrews. When Joab 
saw this, he opposed one stratagem against 
another, and chose out the most hardy part of 
his raen, and set them in opposition to the king 
of Syria, and the kings that were with him, and 

ave the other part to his brother Abishai, and 
a: him set them in opposition to the Ammon- 
ites; and said to him, “* That in case he should 
see that the Syrians distressed him, and were too 
hard for him, he should order his troops to turn 
about and assist him;’’ and he said, that “he 
himself would do the same to him, if he saw him 
in the like distress from the Ammonites.” So 
he sent his brother before, and encouraged him 
to do every thing courageously and with alacrity, 
which would teach them to be afraid of disgrace, 
and to fight manfully; and so he dismissed him 
to fight with the Ammonites, while he fell upon 
the Syrians. And though they made a strong 
oppositi for a while, Joab slew many of them, 
and compelled the rest to betake themselves to 
fiight; which, when the Ammonites saw, and 
wre withal afraid of Abishai and his army, they 
staid no longer, but imitated their auxiliaries, 
and fled to the city. So Joab, when he had thus 
overcome the enemy, returned with great joy to 


~ Jerusalem to the king. 


3. Still this defeat did not induce the Ammon- 
ites to be quiet, nor to acknowledge as superior 
to them those who were so, but they sent to Cha- 
laman the king of the Syrians, beyond Euphrates, 
and hired him for an auxiliary. He had Sho- 
bach for the captain of his ante with eighty 
thousand footmen, and ten thousand horsemen. 
Now, when the king of the Hebrews understood 
that the Ammonites had again gathered so great 
an army together, he determined to make war 
with them no longer by his generals, but he pass- 
ed over the river Jordan himself with all his 
army; and when he met them he joined battle 
with them, and overcame them, and slew forty 
thousand of their footmen, and seven thousand 
of their horsemen. He also wounded Shobach, 
the general of Chalaman’s forces, who died of 
that stroke; but the people of Mesopotamia, 
upon such a conclusion of the battle, delivered 
themselves up to David, and sent him presents, 
who at winter-time returned to Jerusalem. But 
at the beginning of the spring he sent Joab, the 
captain of his host, to fight against the Ammon- 
ites; who overran all their country, and laid it 
waste, and shut them up in their metropolis Rab- 
bah, and besieged them therein. 


CHAP. VII. 


How David fell in love with Bathsheba, and 
slew her Husband Uriah, for which he is re- 
proved by Nathan. 


§1. BUT David fell now into a very grievous 
sin, though he were otherwise naturally a right- 
eous and a religious man, and one that firmly ob- 
served the laws of our fathers: for when late in 
an evening he took a view round him from the 
roof of his royal palace, where he used to walk 
at that hour, he saw a woman washing herself 
in her own house; she was one of extraordinary 
beauty, and therein surpassed all other women; 
her name was Bathsheba. So he was overcome 
by that woman's beauty, and was not able to 
restrain his desires, but sent for her, and lay with 
her. Hereupon she conceived with child, and 
sent to the king, that he should contrive some 
way for concealing her sin, (for according to the 
laws of their fathers, she, who had been guilty 


- of adultery, ought to be put to death.) So the 


king sent for Joab’s armor-bearer from the 
siege, who was the woman’s husband; and his 
name was Uriah: and when he was come the 
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king inquired of him about the army, and about 
the siege, and when he had made answer, that 
all their affairs went according to their wishes, 
the king took some portions of meat from his 
supper and gave them to him, and bade him go 
home to his wife, and take his rest with her. 
Uriah did not do so, but slept near the king, with 
the rest of his armor-bearers. When the king 
was informed of this, he asked him why he did 
not go home to his house, and to his wife, after 
so long an absence? which is the natural custom 
of all men, when they come from a long journey. 
He replied, that it was not right, while his fel- 
low-soldiers, and the general of the army, slept 
upon the ground, in the cainp, and in an enemy’s 
country, that he should go and take his rest, and 
solace himself with his wife. So when he had 
thus replied, the king ordered him to stay 
there that night, that he might dismiss him the 
next day to the general. So the king invited 
Uriah to the supper, and after a cunning and 
dexterous manner plied him with drink at sup- 
per, till he was thereby disordered; yet did he 
nevertheless sleep at the king’s gates, without 
any inclination to go to his wife. Upon this the 
king was very angry at him; and wrote to Joab. 
and commanded him to punish Uriah, for he 
told him that he had erential him; and he sug- 
gested to him the manner in which he would 
have him punished, that it might not be disco- 
vered that he was himself the author of this his 
punishment; for he charged him to set him over 
against that part of the enemy’s army where the 
attack onal be most hazardous, and where he 
might be deserted, and be in the greatest jeopar- 
dy, for he bade him order his fellar oldi to 
retire out of the fight. When he had written this 
to him, and sealed the letter with his own seal, 
he gave it to Uriah to carry it to Joab. When 
Joab had received it, and upon reading it under- 
stood the king’s purpose, he set Uriah in that 
place where he knew the enemy would be most 
troublesome to them; and gave him for his part- 
ners some of the best soldiers in the army; and 
said, that he would also come to their assistance 
with the whole army, that if possible they might 
break down some part of the wall, and enter the 
city. And he desired him to be glad of the op- 
portunity of exposing himself to such pains, and 
not to be displeased at it, since he was a valiant 
soldier, and had a great reputation for his valor, 
both with the king and with his countrymen. 
And when Uriah undertook the work he was set 
upon with alacrity, he gave private orders to 
those who were to be his companions, that when 
they saw the enemy make a sally, they should 
leave him. When, therefore, the Hebrews made 
an attack upon the city, the Ammonites were 
afraid that the enemy might prevent them, and 
get up into the city, and this at the very place 
whither Uriah was ordered, so they exposed 
their best soldiers to be in the forefront, and 
opened their gates suddenly, and fell upon the 
enemy with great vehemence, and ran moy 
upon them. When those that were with Uria 
saw this, they all retreated backward, as Joab 
had directed them beforehand; but Uriah, as 
ashamed to run away and leave his post, sus- 
tained the enemy, and receiving the violence of 
their onset, he slew many of them, but being en- 
compassed around, and caught in the midst of 
them, he was slain, and some other of his com- 
panions were slain with him. 

2. When this was done, Joab sent messengers 
to the king, and ordered them to tell him, That 
“he did what he could to take the city soon, but 
that, as they made an assault on the wall, they 
had been forced to retire with great loss.” And 
bid them, if they saw the king was angry at it, 
to add this, that “ Uriah was slain also.” When 
the king had heard this of the messengers, he 
took it heinously, and said, That “they did 
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wrong when they assaulted the wall, whereas 
they ought, by undermining and other strata- 
gems of war, to endeavor the taking of the city, 
especially when they had before their eyes the 
example of Abimelech, the son of Gideon, who 
woula needs take the tower of Thebes by force, 
and was killed by a large stone thrown at him by 
an old woman; and although he was a man of 
ae prowess, he died ignominiously by the 

angerous manner of his assault: that they 
should remember this accident, and not come 
near the enemy’s wall, for that the best method 
of making war with success was to call to mind 
the accidents of former wars, and what rood or 
bad success had attended them in the like dan- 
gerous Cases, that so they might imitate the one, 
and avoid the other.” But when the king was 
ın this disposition, the messenger told him, that 
Uriah was slain also; whereupon he was pacified. 
So he bid the messenger go back to Joab and 
tell him, that “ this misfortune is no other than 
what is common among mankind, and that such 
1s the nature, and such the accidents of war; in- 
somuch, that sometimes the enemy will have 
success therein, and sometimes others; but that 
he ordered him to go on still in his care about the 
siege, that no ill accident might befall him in it 
hereafter: that they should raise bulwarks, and 
use machines in besieging the city; and when 
they had gotten it, to overturn its very founda- 
tions and to destroy all those that are in it.” Ac- 
cordingly the messenger carried the king’s mes- 
sage with which he was charged, and made 
haste to Joab. But Bathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah, when she was informed of the death of 
her husband, mourned for his death many days; 
and when her mourning was over, and the tears 
which she shed for Uriah were dried up, the 
king took her to wife presently, and a son was 
born to him by her. 

3. With this marriage God was not well plea- 
sed, but was thereupon angry at David; and he 
appeared to Nathan the ra in his sleep, and 
complained of the king. Now Nathan was a fair 
and prudent man; and considering that kings, 
when they fall into a passion, are guided more 
by that passion than they are by justice, he re- 
solved to conceal the threatenings that proceed- 
ed from God, and make a good-natured discourse 
to him, and this after the manner following: Ile 
desired that the king would give him his opinion 
in the following case: ‘*There were (said he) 
two men inhabiting the same city, the one of 
them was rich, and [the other poor;] the rich 
man had a great many flocks of cattle, of sheep, 
and of kine, but the poor man had but one ewe 
lamb; this he brought up with his children, and 
let her eat her food with them, and he had the 
same natural affection for her which any one 
might have for a daughter. Now upon the com- 
ing of a stranger to the rich man, ie would not 
vouchsafe to kill any of his own flocks, and 
thence feast his friend, bnt he sent for the poor 
man’s lamb, and took her away from him, and 
made her ready for food, and thence feasted the 
stranger.” ‘This discourse troubled the king cx- 
ceedingly; and he denounced to Nathan that 
“this man was a wicked man, who could dare to 
do such a thing; and that it was but just that he 
should restore the lamb fourfold, and be punished 
with death for it also.” Upon this Nathan im- 
mediately said, that “he was himsclf the man 
who ought to suffer those punishments, and that 
by his own sentence, and cet it was he who per- 
petrated this great and horrid crine,” He also 
revealed to him, and laid before him, the anger 
of God against him, who had made him king over 
the army of the Ilebrews, and lord of all the na- 
tions, and those many and great nations round 
about him; who had formerly delivered him out | 
of the hands of Saul, and had given him such 
wives as he had justly and legally married; and | 
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now this God was despised by him, and affronted 
by his impiety, when he had married, and pow 
had another man’s wife; and by exposing her 
husband to the enemy, had really slain him; 
that God would intlict punishments upon him on 
account of those tustances of wickedness; that 
his own wives should be forced by one of his sons; 
and that he should be treacheronsly supplanted 
by the same son; and that although he Pad per 
petrated his wickedness secretly, yet should that 
punishment which he was to undergo be inflicted 
publicly upon him; that moreover, said he, the 
child which was born to thee of her, shall sooe 
die.” When the king was troubled at these 
messages, and sufficiently confounded, and saic 
with tears and sorrow, that he had sinned, (for 
he was without controversy a pious man, and 
guilty of no sin at all in his whole life, excepting 
those in the matter of Uriah,) God had compas- 
sion on him, and was reconciled to him, and pro- 
mised that he would preserve to him both his 
life and his kingdom: for he said, ‘‘ that seeing 
he repented of the things he had done, he was 
no longer displeased with him.” So Nathan, 
when he had delivered this prophecy to the king, 
returned home. 

4. However, God sent a dangerous distemper 
upon the child that was born to David of the wife 
of Uriah; at which the king was troubled, and 
did not take any food for seven days, although 
his servants almost forced him to take it; but 
he clothed himself in a black garment, and fell 
down, and lay upon the ground in sackcloth, en- 
treating God for the recovery of the child, for be 
vehemently loved the child's mother. But when, 
on the seventh day, the child was dead, the king's 
servants durst not tell him of it, as supposing 
that when he knew it he would still less admit 
of food, and other care of himself, by reason of 
his grief at the death of his son, since, when the 
child was only sick, he so greatly afflicted him- 
self, and grieved for him. But when the king 
perceived that his servants were in disorder, and 
seemed to be affected, as those are who are very 
desirous to conceal semething, he understood 
that the child was dead, aud when he had called 
one of the servants to him, and discovered that 
so it was, he arose up and washed himself, and 
took a white garment, and came into the taber- 
nacle of God. Ile also commanded them to set 
supper before him, and thereby greatly surpri- 
sed his kindred and servants, while he did no- 
thing of this when the child was sick, but did 
it all when he was dead. Whereupon, having 
first begged leave to ask him a question, they 
besought him to tell them the reason of this his 
conduct. He then called then: unskilful people; 
and instructed them how he had hopes of the re 
covery of the child while it was alive, and ac- 
cordingly ‘did all that was proper for him to do 
as thinking by such means to render God pro 
pitious to him, but that when the child was dead, 
there was no longer any occasion for grief, which 
was then to no purpose." When he had said 
this, they commeoded the king's wisdom and un- 
derstanding. Ile then went in unto Bathsheba 
his wife, and she conceived and bare a son, and, 
by the conunand of Nathan the prophet, called 
his name Solomon. 

5. But Joab sorely distressed the Ammonites 
in the siege, by cutting off their waters, and de- 
priving them of other means of subsistence; till 
they were in the greatest want of meat and 
drink; for they depended only on one small well? 
of water, and this they durst not drink of too 
freely, lest the fountain should entirely fail them. 
So he wrote to the king, and informed him there- 
of; and persuaded him to come himself to take 
the city, that he might have the honor of the 
victory. Upon this leticr of Joab’s, the king 


accepted of his good-will and fidelity, and took 


with him his army, and came to the destruction 
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ef Rabbah; and when he had taken it by force, 
he gave it to his soldiers to pe it; but he 
himself took the king of the Ammonites’ crown, 
whose weight was a talent of gold,* and it had 
in its middle a precious stone calle a sardonyx; 
which crown David ever after wore on his own 
head. He also found many other vessels in the 
city, and those both splendid and of great price; 
but as for the men, he tormented them,+} and then 
destroyed them: and when he had taken the other 
cities of the Ammonites by force, he treated 
them after the’same manner. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How Absalom murdered Amnon, who had forced 
his own Sister; and how he was banished, and 
afterwards recalled by David. 


§ 1. WHEN the king was returned to Jerusa- 
lem, a sad misfortune befell his house, on the 
occasion following: He had a daughter, who 
was yet a virgin, and very handsome, insomuch 
that she surpassed all the most beautiful women; 
her name was Tamar: she had the same mother 
with Absalom. Now Aninon, David's eldest son, 
fell in love with her, and being not able to obtain 
his desires, on account of her virginity, and the 
custody she was under, was much out of order; 
nay, his grief so ate up his body, that he grew 
lean, and his color was changed. Now there 
was one Jonadab, a kinsman and friend of his, 
who discovered this his passion, for he was an 
extraordinary wise man, and of great sagacity 
of mind. When therefore he saw that every 
morning Amnon was not in body as he ought to 
be, he came to him, and desired him to tell him 
what was the canse of it: however, he said, that 
he guessed that it arose from the passion of love. 
Amnon confessed his passion, that he was in love 
with a sister of his, who had the same father 
with himself. So Jonadab suggested to him by 
what method and contrivance he might obtain 
his desires; for he persuaded him to pretend 
sickness, and bade him, when his father should 
come to him, to beg of him that his sister might 
come and minister to him, for if that were done, 
he should be better, and should quickly recover 
irom his distemper. So Amnon lay down on his 
bed, and pretended to be sick, as Jonadab had 
suggested. When his father came, and inquired 
how he did, he begged of him to send his sister 
to him. Accordingly he presently ordered her 
to be brought to him; and when she was come, 
Amnon bade her make cakes for him, and fry 
them in a pan, and do it all with her own hands, 
because he should take them better from her 
hand [than from any one’s else.] So she kneaded 
the flourin the sight of her brother, and niade him 
cakes, and baked them in a pan, and brought 
them to him; but at that time he would not 
taste them, but gave order to his servants to send 
all that were there out of his chamber, because 
he had a mind to repose himself, free from tu- 
mult and disturbance. As soon as what he had 
commanded was done, he desired his sister to 
bring his supper to him into the inner parlor; 
whicb, when the damsel had done, he took hold 
of her, and endeavored to persuade her to lie 
withhim. Whereupon the damsel cried out, and 
said, “ Nay, brother, do not foree me, nor be so 


4 That atalent of gold was about 71b. weight, sec the 
deseription of the leniples, ch. xii. Nor could Jose- 
phus well estimate it Ligher, since he here snys that 
David wore it on his head perpetually. 

t Whether Josephus saw the words of our copies, 2 
Sam. xii. 31, and ] Chron. xx. 2, that David put the in- 
habitants, or, at least, the garrisonof Rabbah, and of 
the other Ammonite cities which he besieged and took, 
“under, or cut them with saws; and under, or with har- 
rows of iron; and nnder, or with axes of iron; and 
made them passthrough Ike brick-kiln;’ ig not here 
directly expressed. If lie saw them, as itis most pro- 
bable he did, Le certainly expounded them of torinent- 
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wicked as to transgress the laws, and bring upon 
thyselt the utmost confusion. Curb this thy un- 
righteons and impure lust, from which our house 
will get nothing but reproach and disgrace.” 
She also advised him to speak to his father about 
this affair, for he would permit him [to marry 
her.] This she said, as desirous to avoid her bro- 
ther’s violent passion at present. But he would 
not yield to her, but infamed with love, and 
wded with the vehemency of his passion, he 
forced his sister: but as soon as Amnon had sa- 
tisfed his lust, he hated her immediately, and 
giving her reproachful words, bade her rise up 
and be gone. And when she said, That ‘this 
was a more injurious treatment than the former, 
if, now he had forced her, he would not let her 
stay with him till the evening, but bid her ge 
away in the daytime, and while it was light, that 
she might meet with people that would be wit- 
nesses of her shame,” he commanded his ser- 
vant to turn her ont of his house. Whereupon 
she was sorely grieved at the injury and violence 
that had been offered toher, and rent her loose 
coat, [for the virgins of old time wore such loose 
coats, tied at the hands, and let down to the an- 
kles, that the inner coats might not be seen, ] and 
sprinkled ashes on her head; and went up the 
middle of the city, crying out and lamenting, 
for the violence that had been offered her. Now 
Absalom her brother happened to meet her, and 
asked her, What sad thing had befallen her, that 
she was in that plight? and when she had told 
him what injury had been offered her, he com- 
forted her, and desired her to be quiet, and te 
take all patiently, and not to esteem ber being 
corrupted by her brother as aninjury. So she 
yielded to his advice, and left off her crying out, 
and discovering the force offered her to the mul- 
titude: and she continued as a widow with her 
brother Absalom a lang time. 

2. When David his father knew this, he was 
grieved at the actions of Aninon; but because he 
had an extraordinary affection for him, for he 
was his eldest son, he was compelled not to afflict 
him: but Absalom watched for a fit opportunity 
of toging this crime upon him, for he tho- 
roughly hated him. Now the second year after 
this wicked affair about his sister was over, and 
Absalom was about to go to shear hbis own sheep 
at Baalhazor, which is a city in the portion of 
Ephraim, he besought his father, as well as his 
brethren, to come and feast with him: But when 
David excused hiniself, as not being willing to be 
burdensome to him, Absalom desired he would 
however send his brethren; whom he did send 
accordingly. Then Absalom charged his own 
servants, that when they should see Ainnon dis- 
ordered and drowsy with wine, and he should 
give them a signal, they should fear nobody, but 
kill him. 

3. When they had done as they were com- 
manded, the rest of his brethren were astonish- 
ed and disturbed, and were afraid for themselves, 
so they immediately got on horseback, and rode 
away to their father; but somebody there was 
who prevented them, and told their father they 
were all slain by Absalom; whereupon he was 
overcome with sorrow, as for so many of his sons 
that were destroyed at once, and that by their bro- 
theralso; and by this consideration, that it was 


ing these Ammonites to death, who were none of tha e 
seven nations of Canaan, whose wickedness had ren- 


| dered trem incapable of mercy; otherwise I stiould dein- 


clinabieto think, that the meaning, al least as the words 
are in Samuel, mightonly be this, (hat they were made 
the lowest slaves, to work in sawing timber or stone, in 
harrowing the fields, in hewing timber, in making and 
hurning bricks, and the like hard services, bul without 
tukingaway their lives. We never elsewhere, that I 
remember, meet with such methods of cruelty in put- 
ting men lo death in all the Bible, or in any other an- 
cient history whatsoever: nor do the words in Samuel 


sce naturally to refer to any such thing. 
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their brother that appeared to have slain them, 
he aggravated his sorrow for them. So he net- 
ther inquired what was the cause of this slaugh- 
ter, nor stayed to hear any thing else, which yct 
it was but reasonable to have done, when so very 
great, and by that greatness so incredible a mis- 
fortune was related to him, but rent his clothes, 
and threw himself upon the ground, and there 
lay, lamenting the loss of all his sons, both those 
who, as he was informed, were slain, and of him 
who slew them. But Jonadab, the son of his 
brother Shimeah, entreated him not to indulge 
his sorrow so far, for as to the rest of his sons, 
he did not believe that they were slain, for he 
found no cause for such a suspicion; but he said 
it might deserve inquiry as to Amnon, for it was 
not unlikely that Absalom might venture to kill 
him on account of the injury he had offered to 
Tamar. Inthe mean time, a great noise of horses, 
and a tumult of some people that were coming, 
turned their attention to them; they were the 
king’s sons, who were fled away from the feast. 
So their father met thein as they were in their 
grief, and he himself grieved with them; but it 
was more than he expected to see those his sons 
again, whom he had a little before heard to have 
perished. However, there were tears on both 
sides: they lamentivg their brother who was kill- 
ed, and the king lamenting his son, who was kill- 
ed, also: but Absalom fled to Geshur, to his 
grandfather by his mother’s side, who was king 
of that country, and he remained with him three 
whole years. 

4. Now David had a design to sencl to Absa- 
lom, not that he should come to be punished, bat 
that he might be with him, for the effects of his 
anger were abated by length of time. It was 
Joab, the captain of his host, that chiefly per- 
suaded him so to do; for he suborned an ordina- 
ry woman, that was stricken in age, to go to the 
king in mourning apparel, who eaid thus to him: 
‘« That two of her sons, in a coarse way, had some 
difference between them, and that in the pro- 
gress of that difference they came to an open 
quarrel, and that one was smitten by the other, 
and was dead; and she desired him to interpose 
in this case, and to do her the favor to save this 
her son from her kindred, who were very zeal- 
ous to have hin: that had slain his brother put to 
death; that so she might not be farther deprived 
of the hopes she had of being taken care of in 
her old age by him; and that if he would hinder 
this slaughter of her son by those that wished 
for it, he woald do her a great favor, because 
the kindred would not be restrained from their 

urpose by any thing else than by the fear of 

im.” And when the king had given his consent 
to what the woman had begged of him, she made 
this reply to him: “I owe thee thanks for thy 
benignity to me in pitying my old uge, and pre- 
venting the loss of my only remaining child; but 
in order to assure ine of this thy kindness, be 
first reconciled to thine own son, and cease to be 
angry with him; for how shall I persuade my- 
self that thou hast really bestowed this favor 
upon me, while thou thyself continuest after the 
like manner in thy wrath to thine own son? for 
it is a foolish thing to add wilfully another to thy 
dead son, while the death of the other was 
brought about without thy own consent.” And 
now the king perceived that this pretended story 
was a subornation derived from Joab, and was 
of his contrivance; and when, upon inquiry of 
the old woman, he understood it to be so in real- 
ity, he called for Joab, nnd told hnn he had ob- 
tained what he requested according to his own 


* Of this weight of Absatom’s hnir, how in 20 or 30 
years it might welt nmountto 200 shekels, or to soine- 
what above 6fb. nvoirdupole, see the Literal Accom- 
plistiment of Prophecies, page 77,78. But n late very 
judicious author thinks thot the LXXII meant not its 
weight, but its val. e was 200 shekels. Dr. Wall's crit- 
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mind; and he bade him bring Absalom back, for 
he was not aow displeased, but had already 
ceased to be angry with him. So Joab howed 
himself down to the king, and took his words 
kindly, and went immediately to Geshur, and 
took Absalom with him, and came ta Jeru- 
salem, 

5. However, the king sent a message to his 
son beforehand as he was comine and Command- 
cd him to retire to his own housc, for he was not 
yet in such a disposition as to think fit at present 
to see him. Accordingly, upoan his father's com- 
mand, he avoided coming into his presence, and 
contented himself with the respects paid him by 
his family only. Now his beauty was not im- 
si Ge either by the grief he bad been under, or 

y the want of such care as was proper to be ta- 
ken of a king's son, for he still surpassed and ex- 
celled all men in the tallness of his body, and was 
more eminent fina fine appearance] than those 
that dieted the most luxuriously; and tndeed such 
was the thickness of the hair of his head, that tt 
was with difficulty that he was polled every 
eighth day: and his hair weighed two hundred 
shekels,* which are five pounds. However, he 
dwelt in Jerusalem two years, and became the 
father of three sons and one daughter; which 
daughter was of very great beauty, and whom 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, took to wife 
afterward, and had by her a son named Abijah. 
But Absalom sent to Joab, and desired him to 
pacify his father entirely towards him; and to 
beseech him to give him leave to come to him to 
see him, and speak with him. But when Joab 
neglected to do so, he sent some of his own ser- 
vants, and set fire to the fields adjoining to him; 
which, when Joab understood, he came to Absa- 
lom, and accused him of what he had done; and 
asked hiin the reason why he did so? To which 
Absalom replied, “Į have found out this strata- 
gcm that nught bring thee to us, while thou hast 
taken no care to perform the injunction J laid 
upon thee, which was this, to reconcile my father 
to me: and I really beg it of thee, now thou art 
here, to pacify my father as to me, since l esteem 
my coming hither to be more grievous than my 
banishment, while my father's wrath against me 
continues.” Hereby Joab was persuaded, and 
pitied the distress that Absalom was in, and be- 
came an intercessor with the king for him. And 
when he had discoursed with his father, he soon 
brought him to that amicable disposition towards 
Absalom, that he presently sent for him to come 
tohim; and when he had cast himself down upon 
the ground, and had begged for the forgiveness 
of his offences, the king raised him up, aud 
promised him to forget what he had formerly 
done. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning ihc Insurrection of Absalom against 
David; and concerning .lhithophel and Hu- 
shai; and concerning Ziba and Shimei; and 
how Ahithophel hanged himself. 


$1. Now Absalom, upon this success with the 
king, procured to himself a great many horses, 
and many chariots, and that m a little (ime also, 
He had moreover fifty armor-béarers that were 
about him; and he came early every day to the 
king’s palace, and spake what was agreealile to 
such as came for justice, and lost their causes, 
as if that happened tor want of guod counsellors 
about the king, or perhaps becaase the judges 
mistuok in that unjust sentence thev gave; 
whereby he gained the good-will of them all. 


ical nates on the Old Testament upon 2 Sam. xiv. fi. 
It does nat appear what was Joseplus’s opinion: he sets 
the text down honestly os he found itin his copies; only 
he thought, that at the end of days, when Absalom 
polled or weighed his hair, was once a week. 
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He told them, that had he but such authority 
committed to hin he would distribnte justice to 
them in a most equitable manner. When he had 
made himself so popular among the multitude, 
he thought he had already the good-will of the 
people secured to him, but when four years had 
passed since his father’s reconciliation to him,* 
he came to him, and besought him to give him 
leave to go to Hebron, and pay a sacrifice to 
God, because he vowed it to him when he fied 
out of the country. So when David had granted 
his request, he went thither, and great multi- 
tudes came running together to him, for he had 
sent to a great number so to do. ; 

2. Among them came Ahithophel the Gilo- 
nite, a counsellor of David, and two hundred 
men out of Jerusalem itself, who knew not his 
intentions, but were sent for as toa sacrifice. 
So he was appointed king by all of them, which 
he obtained by this stratagem. As soon as this 
news was brought to David, and he was inform- 
ed of what he did not expect from his son, he was 
alfrighted at this his impious and bold uaderta- 
king. and wondered that he was so far from re- 
menibering how his offence had been so lately 
forgiven him, that he undertook much worse and 
more wicked enterprises; first to deprive him of 
that kingdom which was given him of God: and 
secondly, to take away his own father’s life. He 
therefore resolved to fly to the parts beyond 
Jordan: so he called his most intimate friends 
together, and communicated to them all that he 
had heard of his son’s madness. He committed 
himself to God, to judge between them about all 
their actions: and left the care of his royal palace 
to his ten concubines, and went away from Jeru- 
salem, being willingly accompanied by the rest 
of the multitude; who went hastily away with 
him, and particularly by those six hundred arm- 
ed men, who had been with him from his first 
light in the days of Saul. But he persuaded 
Abiathar and Zadok, the high priests, who had 
determined to go away with hii, as also all the 
Levites, who were with the ark, to stay behind, 
as hoping that God would deliver him without its 
removal; but he charged them to let him know 
privately how all things went on; and he had 
their sons, Ahimaaz the son of Zudok, and Jona- 
than the son of Abiathar, for faithful ministers in 
all things; but Ittai the Gittite went out with him 
whether David would let him or not, for he would 
have persuaded him to stay, and on that account 
he appeared the most friendly to him. But as 
he was ascending the mount of Olives barefoot- 
ed, and all his company were in tears, it was 
told him that Ahithophel was with Absalom, and 
was of his side. This hearing augmented his 
grief: and he besought God earnestly to alien- 
ate the mind of Absalom from Ahithophel, for he 
was afraid that he should persuade him to fol- 
low his pernicious counsel; for he was a prudent 
man, and very sharp in seeing what was advan- 
tageous. When David was gotten npon the top 
of the mountain he took a view of the city; and 
prayed to God with abundance of tears, as having 
already iost his kingdom: and here it was that a 
faithful friend of his, whose name was Hushai, 
met him. When David saw him with his clothes 
rent aud having ashes all over his head, and in 
lamentation for the great change of affairs, he 
comforted him, and exhorted him to leave off 
grieving; nay, at length he besought him to go 
back to Absalom, and appear as one of his party, 
and to fish out the secretest counsc!s of his mind, 
and to contradict the counsels of Ahithophel, for 
that le could not do himself so much good by 
being with him as he might by being with 

* This is one of the best corrections that Josephus’s 
copy affords ns ofa text that in our ordinary copies is 
grossly corrupted. They say that this rebellion of Ab- 
salom was 40 years after what went before, (of tis 
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Absalom. So he was prevailed on by Davia, 
and left him, and came to Jerusalem, whither 
Absalom himself came also a little while after- 
ward. 

3. When David was gone a little farther, there 
met him Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, 
(whom he had sent to take care of the posses- 
sions which had been given him, as the son of 
Jonathan the son of Saul,) with a couple of 
asses laden with provisions, and desired him to 
take as much of them as he and his follow- 
ers stood in need of. And when the king asked 
him where he had left Mephibosheth? he said, 
«He had left him at Jerusalem, expecting to be 
chosen king in the present confusion, in re- 
membrance of the benefits Saul had conferred 
upon them.” At this the king had cio indig- 
nation, and gave to Ziba all that he had for- 
merly bestowed on Mephibosheth; for he deter- 
mined that it was much fitter that he should 
have them than the other; at which Ziba greatly 
rejoiced. 

4. When Dayid was at Bahurim, a place so 
called, there came out a kinsinan of Saul’s, 
whose name was Shimei, and threw stones at 
him, and gave him reproachful words: and as 
his friends stood about the king and protected 
him, he persevered still more in his reproaches, 
and called him a bloody man, and the author of 
all sorts of mischief. He bade him also “ go out 
of the Jand as an impure and accursed wretch, 
and he thanked God for depriviag him of his 
kingdom, and causing him to be punished for 
what injuries he had done to his master, [Saul, | 
and this by the means of his own son.” Now 
when they were all provoked against him, and 
angry at him, and particularly Abishai, who had 
a mind to kill Shimei, David restrained his an- 
ger: “ Let us not, said he, bring upon ourselves 
another fresh misfortune to those we have al- 
ready, for truly I have not the least regard or 
concern for this dog that raves at me: I sub- 
mit myself to God, by whose permission this 
man treats me in such a wild manner; nor is it 
any wonder that I ain obliged to undergo these 
abuses from him, while I experience tbe like 
from an impious son of my own; but perhaps 
God will have some commiseration upon us, if 
it be his will we shall overcome them.” So he 
went on his way without troubling himself with 
Shimei, who ran along the other side of the 
mountain and threw out his abusive language 
pleatifully. But when David was come to Jor- 
dan, he allowed those that were with him to re- 
fresh themselves; for they were weary. 

5. But when Absalom, and Ahithophel his coun- 
sellor, were come to Jerusalem, with all the 
people, David's triend, Hushai, came to them; 
and when he had worshiped Absalom, he 
withal wished that his kingdom might last a long 
time, and continue for nll ages. But when Ab- 
salom said to him, “How comes this, that he 
who was so intimate a friend of my father’s and 
appeared faithful to him in all things, is not 
with him now, but hath left him, and is come 
over to me?” Flushai’s answer was very perti- 
nent and prudent; for he said, “We ought to 
follow God and the multitude of the people; 
while these therefore, my lord and master, are 
with thee, it is fit that I should follow them, for 
thou hast received the kingdom from God. I 
will therefore, if thou believcst me to be thy 
friend, show the same fidelity and kindness to 
thee, which thou knowest 1 have showed to thy 
father: nor is there any reason to be in the 
least dissatisfied with the present state of ailairs, 
for the kingdom is not transferred unto another, 


history shows it could not he more than four years after 
it, as herein Josephus; whose number is directly con- 
firmed by that copy of he Septuagint version whence 
the Armenian translation was made, which gives us the 


reconciliation to his father,) whereas the series of the | same small number of four years. 
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but remains still in the same family, by the son's 
receiving it after his father.” This speech per- 
suaded Absalom, who before suspected Hushai. 
And now he called Ahithophel, and consulted 
with him what he ought to do: he persuaded 
him to go in unto his father's concubines; for he 
said, that ** by this action the people will believe 
that thy diflerence with thy father is irrecon- 
cilable, and will thence fight with great alacrity 
against thy father, for hitherto they are afraid 
of taking up open enmity against him, out of an 
expectation that you will be reconciled again.” 
Accordingly Absalom was prevailed on by this 
advice, and commanded his servants to pitch him 
a tent upon the top of the royal palace, in the 
sight of the multitude; and he went in and lay 
with his father’s concubines. Now this came to 
pas according to the predictionof Nathan, when 
ve prophesied and signified to him, that his son 
would rise up in rebellion against him. 

6. And when Absalom had done what he was 
advised to by Ahithophel, he desired his advice, 
in the second place, about the war against his 
father. Now, Ahithophel only asked him to let 
him have ten bonsai geen men, and he pro- 
mised he would slay his father, and bring the 
soldiers back again in safety; and he said, that 
“then the kingdom would be firm to him when 
David was dead, [butnot otherwise.”] Absalom 
was pleased with this advice; and called for 
Hushai, David's friend, (for so did he style him,) 
and informing him of the opinion of Ahithophel, 
he asked further what was his opinion concern- 
ing that matter? Now, he was sensible that if 
Ahithophel’s counsel was followed, David would 
be in danger of being seized on, and slain: so 
he attempted to introduce a contrary opinion, 
and said, ‘Thou art not acquainted, O king, 
with the valor of thy father, and of those that 
are now with him; that he hath made many 
wars, and hath always come off with victory; 
though probably he now abides in the camp, for 
he is very skilful in stratagems and in foresee- 
ing the deceitful tricks of his enemies, yet will 
he leave his own soldiers in the evening, and 
will either hide himself in some valley, or will 
place an ambush at some rock: so that when 
our army joins battle with him, his soldiers 
will retire for a little while, but will come upon 
us again, as encouraged by the king’s being near 
them; and in the mean time your father will 
show himself suddenly in the time of the battle, 
and will infuse courage into his own people when 
they are in danger, but bring consternation to 
thine. Consider, therefore, my advice, and rea- 
son upon it, and if thou canst not but acknow- 
ledge it to be the best, reject the opinion of Ahi- 
thophel. Send to the entire country of the He- 
brews, and order them to come and fight with 
thy father; and do thou thyself take the army, 
and be thine own general in this war, and do not 
trust its management to another; then expect 
to conquer him with ease, when thou overtake 
him openly with his few partisans, but hast thy- 
self many ten thousands, who will be desirous to 
demonstrate to thee their diligence and alacrity. 
And if thy father shall shut himself up in some 

. city, and bear a siege, we will overthrow that 
city with machines of war, and by undermining 
it” When Hushai had said this, he obtained his 
point against Ahithophel, for his opinion was pre- 


* This reflection of Josephus’s, that God brought to 
nought the dangerous counsel of Ahithophel, and di- 
rectly ‘infataated’ wicked Absalom to reject it, (which 
‘infatuation’ is what the seripture styles the judicial 
‘hardening the hearts and blinding the eyes’ of men, 
who, by their former voluntary wickedness, have justly 
deserved to be destroyed, and are therely brought to 
destruction,) is a very just one. and in him not unfre- 
quent. Nor does Josephus ever puzzle himself,or per- 
plex his readers, with anbtile hypotheses asto the man- 
ner of such judicial infatuations by God, while the 
justice of them js generally so obvious. That peculiar 


a. 


journey, and came to Davi 
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ferred by Absalom before the other’s: however. 
it was no other than God who inade the counsel 
of Hushai appear best to the mind of Absalom.* 

7. So Hushai made haste to the high priests, 
Zadok and Abiathar, and told them the opinion 
of Ahithophel, and his own, and that the resolu- 
tion was taken to follow this latter advice. He 
therefore bade them send to David, and tell him 
of it, and to inform him of the counsels that had 
been taken; and to desire him further to pass 
quickly over Jordan, lest his son should change 
his mind, and make haste to pursue him, and so 
prevent him, and seize upon him before he be i2 
safety. Now, the high priests had their sous 
concealed in a proper place out of the city, that 
they might carry news to David of what was 
transacted. Accordingly, they semt a maid ser- 
vant whom they could trust, to carry them the 
news of Absalom’s counsels, and ordered them 
to signify the same to David with all speed. So 
they made no excuse or delay, but takmg along 
with them their fathers’ injunctions, became 
pious and faithful ministers, and judging that 

uickness and suddenness was the best mark of 
faithful service, they made haste to meet with 
David; but certain horsemen saw them when 
they were two furlongs from the city, and in- 
formed Absalom of them, who immediately sent 
some to take them; but when the sons of the 
high priests perceived this, they went ont of the 
road, and betook themselves to a certain village; 
that village was called Bahurim; there they de- 
sired a certain woman to hide them, and afford 
them security. Accordingly, she let the young 
men down by a rope into a well, and laid fleeces 
of wool over theni: and when those that pursued 
them came to her, and asked her whether she 
saw then? she did not deny that she had seen 
them, for that they staid with her some time, but 
she said they then went their ways; and she fore- 
told, that, however, if they would follow them di- 
rectly they would catch them. But when after 
along pursuit they could not catch them, they 
came back again; and when the woman saw 
those men were returned, and that there was no 
longer any fear of the young men’s being caught 
by them,she drew them up by the rope, and bade 
them go on their journey. Accordingly, they 
used great diligence in the prosecution of that 

) ‘i and informed him 
aceurately of all the counsels of Absalom. So 
he commanded those that were with him to pass 
over Jordan while it was night, and not to delay 
at all on that account. 

8. But Ahithophel, on rejection of his advice, 
got upon his ass, and rode away to his own coun- 
try Gilon; and calling his family together, he 
told them distinctly what advice he had given 
Absalom; and since he had not been persuaded 
by it, he said he would evidently perish, and this 
in no long time, and that David would overcome 
him, and return to his kingdom again: so he said 
it was better that he should take his own life 
away with freedom and magnanimity, than ex- 
pose himself to be punished by David, in opposi- 
tion to whom he had acted entirely for Absalom. 
When he had discoursed thus to them, he went 
into the inmost room of his house, and hanged 
himself; and thas was the death of Abithophel, 
who was self condemned: and when his relations 
had taken him down from the halter, they took 


manner of the divine operations, or permissions, or the 
means God makes use of in such cases, is often impen- 
etrable by us. “Secret things belong to the Lord our 
God; but those things that are revealed helong to us,and 
to onr children, for ever, that we may do all the words 
of this mw.” Dent. xxix. 29. Nor have all the sub- 
titties of the moderns, so far as I sce, given any consi- 
derable light in this, and many other the like points of 
difficulty relating either to divine or human operations. 
See the notes on Antiq. B. v. chap. i. seet. 2, and Antig. 
B. ix. chap. iv. sect. 3. 
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care of his funeral. Now, as for David, he passed 
over Jordan, as we have said already, and came 
to Mahanaim, a very fine and very strong city; 
and all the chief men of the country received him 
with great pleasure, both out of the shame they 
had that he should be forced to flee away, [from 
Jerusalem,] and out of the respect they bare him 
while he was in his former prosperity. ‘These 
were Barzillai the Gileadite, and Siphar the ruler 
among the Ammonites, and Machir the principal 
man of Gilead; and these furnished him with 

lentiful provisions for himself aad his followers, 
iasomuch that they wanted no beds nor blankets 
for them, nor foaves of bread, nor wine; nay, 
they brought them a great many cattle for 
slaughter, and oficred them what furniture they 
wanted for their refreshment when they were 
weary, and for food, with plenty of other neces- 


saries. 
CHAP. X. 


How, when Absalom was beaten, he was caught 
in a Tree by his Hair, and was slain. 


§1. AND this was the state of David and his 
followers. But Absalom got together a vast ar- 
my of the Hebrews to oppose his father, and 
passed therewith over the river Jordan, and sat 
down not far off Mabanaim, in the country of Gi- 
lead. He appointed Amasa to be captain of all 
his host, instead of Joab his kinsman: his father 
was Ithra, and his mother Abigail: now she and 
Zeruiah, the mother of Joab, were David's sis- 
ters. But when David had numbered his follow- 
ers, and found them to be about four thousand, 
he resolved not to tarry till Absalom attacked 
him, but set over his men captains of thousands, 
and captaias of hundreds, and divided his army 
into three parts: the one part he committed to 
Joab, the next to Abishai, Joab’s brother, and 
the tz..cd to Ittai, David's companion and friend, 
but one that came from the city of Gath. And 
when he was desirous of fighting himself among 
them, his friends would not let him; and this re- 
fusal of theirs was founded upon very wise rea- 
sons: “ For, (said they,) if we be conquered when 
he is with us, we have lost all good hopes of re- 
covering ourselves; but if we should be beaten 
in one part of our army, the other parts may re- 
tire to him, and may thereby prepare a greater 
force, while the enemy will naturally suppose 
that he hath another army with him.” So David 
was pleased with this their advice, and resolved 
himself to tarry at Mahanaim. And as he sent 
his friends and commanders to the battle, he de- 
sired them to show all possible alacrity and fide- 
lity, and to bear in mind what advantages they 
received from him, which though they had not 
been very great, yet had they not been quite in- 
considerable; and he begged of them to spare 
the oung man Absalom, lest some mischief 
should befall himself if he should be killed. And 
thus did he send out his army to the battle, and 
wished them a victory therein. 

2. Ther did Joab put his army in battle array 
over against the enemy in the great plain, where 
he had a wood behind him. Absalom also brought 
his army into the field to oppose him. Upon 
the joining of the battle, both sides showed great 
actions with their hands and their boldness; 
the one side exposing themselves to the greatest 
hazards, and using their utmost alacrity, that 
David might recover his kingdom; and the other 
being noway deficient either in doing or sutter- 
ing, that Absalom might not be deprived of that 
kingdom, and be brought to punishment by his 
father, for his impudent attempt against him. 
Those also that were the most numerous were 


* The reader need not be surprised at this aecount of 
David's throne, both here, and 2 Sam. xviii. 24, that it 
was between two gates or portals, gates being in cities, 
as well as at the temple, large open places with a portal 
atthe entrance, and another at the exit between which 





solicitous that they might not be conquered by 
those few that were with Joab, and with the 
other commanders, because that would be the 
greatest disgrace to them, while David’s soldiers 
strove greatly to overcome so many ten thou- 
sands [as the enemy had with them.) Now 
David’s men were conquerors, as superior in 
strength and skill in war; so they followed the 
others as they fled away through the forests and 
valleys; some they took prisoners, and many 
they slew, and more in the flight than in the bat- 
tle, for there fell about twenty thousand that 
day. But all David’s men ran violently upon 
Absalom, for he was easily known by his beauty 
and tallness. He was himself also afraid lest 
his enemies should seize on him, so he got npon 
the king’s mule and fled; but as he was carried 
with violence, and noise, and a great motion, as 
being himself light, he entangled his hair greatly 
in the large boughs of a knotty tree that spread 
a great way, aad there he hung after a surpri- 
sing manner; and as for the beast, it went on 
further, and that swiftly, as if its master had 
been still upon its back; but he hanging in the 
air upon the boughs, was taken by his enemies. 
Now when one of David's soldiers saw this, he 
informed Joab of it; and when the general said, 
that “if he had shot at and killed Absalom, he 
would have given him fifty shekels,” he replied, 
«I would not have killed my master’s son if thou 
wouldst have given me a thousand skekels, es- 
pecially when he desired that the young man 
might be spared, in the hearing of us all.” But 
Joab bade him show him where it was that he 
saw Absalon) hang; whereupon he shot him to 
the heart, and slew him, and Joab’s armor-bear- 
ers stood round about the tree, and pulled down 
his dead body, and cast it into a great chasm that 
was out of sight, and laid a heap of stones upoa 
him till the cavity was filled up, and both had 
the appearance and the bigness of a grave. Then 
Joab sounded a retreat, and recalled his own sol- 
diers from pursuing the enemy’s army, in order 
to spare their countrymen. 

3. Now Absalom had erected for himself a 
marble pillar in the king’s dale, two furlongs dis- 
tant from Jerusalem, which he named Absalom’s 
Hand, saying, that if his children were killed, 
his name would remain by that pillar; for he had 
three sons, and one daughter, named ‘Tamar, as 
we said before, who, when she was married to 
David's grandson, Rehoboam, bare a son, Abijah 
by name, who succeeded his father in the king- 
dom: but of these we shall speak in a part of 
our history which will be more proper. After 
the death of Absalom, they unico, every one 
to their own homes respectively. 

4. But now Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, the 
high priest, went to Joab, and desired he would 
permit him to go and tell David of this victory, 
and to bring him the good news that God had 
afforded his assistance and his providence to him. 
However, he did not grant his request; but said 
to him, “ Wilt thou, who hast always been the 
messenger of good news, now go and acquaint 
the king that his son ts dead?” So he desired 
him to desist. He then called Cushi, and com- 
mitted the business to him, that he should tell 
the king what he had seen. But when Ahimaaz 
again desired him to let him go as a messenger, 
and assured him that he would only relate what 
concerned the victory, but not concerning the 
death of Absalom, he gave him leave to go to 
David. Now he took a nearer rond than the for- 
mer did, for nobody knew it but himself, and he 
came before Cushi. Now as Pavid was sitting 
between the gates,* and waiting to see when 


judieial canses were heard, and public consultations 
taken, as it is well known trom sevcral places of scrip- 
ture, 2 Chron. xxxi, 2; Psal ix. 14; cxxii. 5; Prov. i, 2) 
viii, 3, 34; xxxi, 23: and often elsewhere. 
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somebody would come to him from the battle, 
and tell him how it went; one of the watchmen 
saw Ahimaaz running, and before he could dis- 
cern who he was, he told David that he saw 
somebody coming to him; who said, he was a 
good messenger. <A little while after he inform- 
ed him that another messenger followed him; 
whereupon the king said that he was also a good 
messenger: but when the watchman saw Ahi- 
maaz, and that he was already very near, he gave 
the king notice that it was the son of Zadok the 
high priest, who came running. So David was 
very glad, and said, "IJe was a messenger of 
ood tidings, and brought him some such news 
(rom the battle as he desired to hear.” 

5. While the king was saying thus, Ahimaaz 
appeared, and worshipped the king. And when 
the king inquired of nei about the battle, he 
said, ‘He brought him the good news of victory 
and dominion.” And when he inquired what he 
had to say concerning his son, he said, that “ he 
came away on the sudden as soon as the enemy 
was defeated, but that he heard a great noise of 
those that pursued Absalom, and that he could 
learn no more, because of the haste he made 
when Joab sent him to inform him of the victo- 
ce But when Cushi was come, and had wor- 

ipped him, and informed him of the victory, 
he asked him about his son; who replied, “ Ma 
the like misfortune befall thine enemies as hath 
befallen Absalom.” That word did not permit 
either himself or his soldiers to rejoice for the 
victory, though it was a very great one; but 
David went up tu the bighest part of the city,* 
and wept tor Wis sul, as beat his breast, tearing 
[the hair of) his head, and tormenting himself 
all manner of ways, and crying out, * Ò my son! 
I wish that I had died myself, and ended my days 
with thee!” For he was of a tender natural af- 
fection, and had extraordinary compassion for 
this son in particular. But when the army and 
Joab heard that the king mourned for this son, 
they were ashamed to enter the city in the habit 
of conquerors, but they all came in as cast down, 
and in tears, as if they had been beaten. Now 
while the king covered himself, and grievously 
lamented his son, Joab went in to him, and com- 
forted him, and said, “O my lord the king, thou 
art not aware that thou layest a blot on thyself 
by what thou now doest: for thou seemest to 
hate those that love thee, and undergo dangers 
for thee; nay, to hate thyself and thy family, 
and to love those that are thy bitter enemies, 
and to desire the company ol those that are no 
more, and who have been justly slain; for had 
Absaloin gotten the victory, and firmly settled 
himself in the kingdom, there had been none of 
us left alive, but all of us, beginning with thy- 
self and thy children, had miserably perished, 
while our enemies had not wept over us, but re- 
joiced over us, and punished even those that 
pitied us in our inisfortunes; and thou art not 
ashamed to do this in the case of one that has 
been thy bitter enemy, who, while he was thine 
own son, hath proved so wicked to thee. Leave 
off, thercfore, thy unreasonable grief, and come 
abroad, and be seen by thy soldiers, and return 
them thanks for the alaerity they showed in the 
fights; for I myself will this day persuade the 
people to leave thee, and to give the kingdom to 
another, if thou continuest to do thus; and then 
I shal! make thee to grieve bitterly, and in ear- 
nest.” Upon Joab’s speaking thus to him, he 
made the sae leave off his sorrow, and brought 
him to the consideration of his affairs. So David 
changed his habit, and exposed himself in a 


* Since David was now In Mahanaim, and in the open 
lace of that city gate, which seeins still to have been 
Built lhe highest of any part of the wall, and since our 
other copies say, he ‘went up to the chamber over the 
gate.’ 2Sam. xviii 33, I think weought to correct our 
present reading in Josephus, and for city should read 
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manner fit to be seen by the multitude, and sat 
at the gates; whereupon all the people heard of 
it, aud ran together to him, and saluted him. 
And this was the present state of David's affairs. 


CHAP, XI. 


How David, when he had recovered his King- 
dom, was reconciled to Shimei, and to Ziba; 
and showed a great Affection to Barzillai; 
and how, upon the Rise of a Sedition, he made 
Amasa Captain of his Host, in order to pursue 
Sheba, which Amasa was slain by Joab. 


§ 1. Now those Hebrews that had been with 
Absalom, and had retired out of the battle, when 
they were all returned home, sent messengers to 
every city to put them in mind of what benefits 
David had bestowed upon them, and of that li- 
berty which he had procured them by delivering 
them from many and great wars. But they 
complained, that whereas they had ejected him 
out of his kingdom, and committed it to another 
governor, which other governor, whom they had 
set up, was already dead, they did not now be- 
seech David to leave off his anger at them, and to 
become friends with them, and, as he used to do, 
to resume the care of their affairs, and take the 
kingdom again. This was often told to David. 
And, this notwithstanding, David sent to Zadok 
and Abiathar the bigh priests, that they should 
speak to the rulers of the tribe of Judah after the 
manner following: That “it would be a re- 
proach upon them to permit the other tribes to 
choose David for their king before their tribe, 
and this, (said he,) while you are akin to him, 
and of the same common blood.” He commanded 
them also to say the same to Amasa the captain 
of their forces, That “ whereas he was his sis- 
ter’s son, he had not persuaded the multitude to 
restore the kingdom of David: That he might 
expect from him not only a reconciliation, for 
that was already granted, but that supreme 
command of the army also which Absalom had 
bestowed upon him.” Accordingly the high 

riests, when they had discoursed with the ru- 
ers of the tribe, and said what the king had or- 
dered them, persuaded Amasa to undertake the 
care of his affairs. So he persuaded that tribe 
to send immediately ambassadors to him, to be- 
seech him to return to his kingdom. The same 
did all the Israelites, at the like persuasion of 
Amasa. 

2. When the ambassadors came to him, he 
came to Jerusalem; and the tribe of Judah was 
the first that came to meet the king at the river 
Jordan. And Shimei, the son of Gera, came 
with a thousand men, which he brought with 
him out of the tribe of Benjamin; and Ziba, the 
freedman of Saul, with his sons, fifteen in number, 
and with his twenty servants. All these, as well 
as the tribe of Judah, laid a bridge [of boats} 
over the river, that the king and those that were 
with him, might with ease pass over it. Now as 
soon as he was come to Jordan, the tribe of 
Judah saluted him. Shimei also came upon the 
bridge, and took hold of his feet, and prayed 
him “ to forgive him what he had offended, and 
not to be too bitter against him, nor to think fit 
to make him the first example of severity under 
his new authority; but to consider that he had 
repented of his failure of duty, and had taken 
care to come first of all to him.” While he was 
thus entreating the king, and moving him to 
compassion, Abishai, Joab’s brother, said, ** And 
shall not this man die for this, that he hath 
cursed that king whom God hath appointed to 


gate, i.e. instead of the highest part of the city, should 
say the highest partaf the gate. Accordingly we find 
David presently in Josephus, as well as in our other 
copies, 2 Sam. xix. 8, sitting as before in the gate of the 
eily, 
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reign over us?” Bni David turned himself to 
him, and said, “Will ye never leave off, ye sons 
of Zeruiah? Do not you, I pray, raise new 


fourscere years old, and was therefore making 
pores for his death and burial; so he desired 
im to gratify him in this request, and disiniss 


troubles and seditions among us, now the former | him, for he had no relish for his meat or his drink 


are over; for I would not have you ignorant that 
I this day begin my reign, and therefore swear 
to remit all offenders their punishments, and not 
to animadvert on any one that has sinned. Be 
thou therefore, (said he,) O Shimei, of good 
courage, and do not at all fear being put to 
death.” So he worshipped him, and went on 
before him. 

3. Mephibosheth also, Saul’s grandson, met 
David, clothed in a sordid garment, and having 
his hair thick and neglected: for after David was 
filed away, he was in such grief that he had not 
polled his head, nor had he washed his clothes, 
as dooming himself to undergo such hardships 
upon occasion of the change of the king’s affairs. 

ow he had been aai calumniated to the 
kiag by Ziba his steward. When he had saluted 
the king, and worshipped him, the king began to 
ask him, “Why he dit not go out of Jerusalem 
with him, and accompany him during his flight?” 
He replied, That ‘this piece of injustice was 
owing to Ziba; because when he was ordered 
to get things ready for his going out with him, 
he took no care of it, but regarded him no more 
than if he had been a slave; and indeed, had I 
had my feet sound and strong, I had not deserted 
thee, tor I could then have made use of them in 
my flight: but this is not all the injury that 
Ziba has done me, as to my duty to thee, my 
lord and my master, but he hath calumniated me 
besides, and told lies about me of his own inven- 
tion; but I know thy mind will not admit of such 
calumnies, but is righteously disposed, and a 
lover of truth, which it is also the will of God 
should prevail. For when thou wast in the 
greatest danger of suffering by my grandfather, 
and when, on that account, our whole family 
might justly have been destroyed, thou wast mo- 
derate and merciful, and didst then especially 
forget all those injuries, when, if thou hadst re- 
membered them, thou hadst the power of pun- 
ishing us for them; but thou hast judged me to 
be thy friend, and hast set me every day at thine 
own table, nor have I wanted any thing which 
one of thine own kinsmen, of greatest esteem 
with thee, could have expected.” When he said 
this, David resolved neither to punish Mephibo- 
sheth,* nor to condemn Ziba, as having belied 
his master; but said to him, that as he had [be- 
fore] granted all his estate to Ziba because he 
did not come along with him, so he [now] pro- 
mised to forgive him, and ordered that the one 
half of his estate should be restored to him. 
Whereupon Mephibosheth said, ‘Nay, let Ziba 
take all; it suffices me that thou hast recovered 
thy kingdom.” 

4. But David desired Barzillai, the Gileadite, 
that great and good man, and one that had made 
a plentiful provision for hin at Mahanaim, and 
conducted him as far as Jordan, to accompany 
him to Jerusalem, for he promised to treat him 
in his old age with all manner of respect; to 
take care of him, and provide for him. But Bar- 
zillai was so desirous to live at home, that he en- 
treated hin to excuse him from attendance on 
him; and said, That “his age was too great to 
enjoy the pleasures [of a court,]| since he was 


* By David's disposal of half Mephihosheth’s estate to 
Ziba, une would imagine that he was a good deal dis- 
satisfied and doubtful whether Mephibosheth's story 
were entirely true or not. Nor does David now invite 
him to diet with hiin, as he did before, but only forgives 
him, if he lind been at all guilty. Nor is this odd way 
of mourning that Mephibosheth made use of here, and 
2Sam. xix. 24, wholly free from suspieion of hypocri- 
sv. If Ziba neglected or refused to bring Mephibosheth 
an ass of his own, on which he might ride to David, it 
is hard to suppose that so great a man as he was should 
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by reason of his age; and that his ears were too 
much shut up to hear the sound of pipes, or tho 
melody of other musical instruments, such as 
those that live with kings delight in.” When 
he entreated for this so earnestly, the king said 

“I dismiss thee, but thou shalt grant me thy son 
Chimham, and upon him.I will bestow all sorts 
of good things.” So Barzillai left his son with 
him, and worshipped the king, and wished him 
a prosperous conclusion of all his affairs accord- 
ing to his own mind, and then returned home: 
but David’ came to Gilgal, having about him half 
the people [of Israel,}] and the [whole] tribe of 
Judah. 

5. Now the principal men of the country came 
to Gilgal to him with a great multitude, and 
complained of the tribe of Judah, that they had 
come to him in a private manner, whereas they 
ought all conjointly, and with one and the same 
intention, to have given him the meeting. But 
the rulers of the tribe of Judah desired them 
not to be displeased, if they had been prevented 
by them; for said they, “We are David's kins- 
men, and on that account we the rather took 
care of him, and loved him, and so came first to 
him; yet had they not, by their early coming, 
received any gifts from him, which might give 
them who came last any uneasiness.” When the 
rulers of the tribe of Judah had said this, the 
rulers of the other tribes were not quiet, but said 
farther, ‘*O brethren, we cannot but wonder at 
you, whea you call the king your kinsman alone, 
whereashe that hath received from God the power 
over all of usin common, ought to be esteemed 
a kinsman to us all; for which reason the whole 
people have eleven parts in him,+ and you but 
one pare we also are elder than you; wherefore 
you have not done justly in coming to the king 
in this private and concealed manner.” 

6. While these rulers were thus disputing one 
with another, a certain wicked man who took a 
pen in seditious practices, (his name was 

Sheba, the son of Bichri, of the tribe of Benja- 
min,) stood up in the midst of the multitude, and 
cried aloud, and spake thus to them: “We have 
no partin David, nor inheritance in the son of 
Jesse.” And when he had used those words, he 
blew with a trumpet, and declared war against 
the king, and they all left David, and followed 
him; the tribe of Judah alone staid with him, 
and settled him in his royal palace at Jernsalem. 
Butas for his concubines, with whom Absalom 
his son had accompanied, truly he removed them 
to another house; and ordered those that had the 
care of them to make a plentiful provision for 
them, but he came not near them anymore. He 
also appointed Amasa for the captain of his for- 
ces, and gave him the same high office which 
Joab before had; and commanded him to gather 
together out of the tribe of Judah as creat an 
army as he could, aad to come to him within three 
days that he might deliver to him his entire army, 
and might send ‘him to fight against | Sheba} the 
son of Bichri. Now while Amasa was gone out, 
and made some delay in gathering the army to- 
gether, and so was not yet returned, on the third 
day the king said to Joab, “It is not t we 


not he able to procure some other heast for the same 
purpose. 

tlelearly prefer Josephus’s reading here, when it 
supposes eleven tribes, inelnding Benjamin, to be on 
the one side, and the tribe of Judah nione on the other; 
since Benjamin in general had been still fonder of the 
house of Sanl, and less firm to David hitherto than 
any of the rest, and so ennnot be supposed to he joined 
with Judah at this time to make it double, especially 
when the following rebellion was headed by a Benjam- 
ite; see sect. 6, and 2 Sam. xx. 2, 4. 
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should make any delay in this affair ot Sheba, | Now as soon asthe woman heard what Joab said, 


lest he get a numerous army about him, and be 
the occasion of greater mischief, and hurt our nt- 
fairs more than did Absalom himself; do not 
thon, therefore, wait any longer, but take such 
forces as thou hast at hand, and that [old body | 
of six hundred men, and thy brother Abishai 
with thee, and pursue after our enemy, and en- 
deavor to fight him wheresoever thou canst 
overtake him. Make haste to prevent him, lest 
he seize upon some fenced cities, and cause us 
great labor and pains before we take him.” 

7. So Joab resolved to make no delay, but ta- 
king with him his brother, and those six hundred 
men, and giving orders that the rest of the army 
which was at Jerusalem should follow him, he 
marched with great speed against Sheba; and 
when he was come to Gibeon, which is a village 
forty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, Amasa 
brought a great army with him, aud met Joab. 
Now Joab was girded with a sword and his breast- 
plate on; and when Amasa came near him to 
salute him, he took particular care that his 
sword should fall out as it were of its own ac- 
cord: so he took it up from the ground, and 
while he approached Amasa, who was then near 
him, as though he would kiss him, he took hold 
of Amasa‘'s beard with his other hand, and he 
smote him in his belly when he did not foresee 
it, and slew him. This impious and altogether 
profane action, Joab did to a good young inan 
and his kinsman, and one that had done him no 
injury, and this out of joiu that he would 
obtain the chief command of the army, and be 
in equal dignity with himself about the king: 
aad for the same cause it was that he kiled 
Abner. But as to that former wicked action, 
the death of his brother Asahel, which he seem- 
ed to revenge, afforded him a decent pretence, 
and made that crime a pardonable one, but in 
this murder of Amasa there was no such covering 
for it. Now when Joab had killed this general, 
he pursued after Sheba, having left a man with 
the dead body, who was ordered to proclaim 
aloud to the army, that Amasa was justly slain, 
and deservedly punished. “ But, (said he,) if 
you be for the king, follow Joab his general, and 
Abishai Joab's brother.” But because the body 
lay on the road, and all the multitude came run- 
ning to it, and, as is usual with the multitude, 
wondering a great while at it, he that guarded it 
removed it thence, and carried it to a eertain 
place that was very remote from the road, and 
there laid it and covered it with his garment. 
When this was done, all the people followed 
Joab. Now as he pursued Shcba through all 
the country of Israel, one told him that he was 
ina strong city called Abel-beth-maachah; here- 
upon Joab went thither, and set about it with his 
army, and cast up a bauk round it, and ordered 
his soldiers to undermine the walls, and to over- 
throw them; and since the people in the city 
did not adinit him, he was greatly displeased at 
them. 

8. Now there was a woman of small account, 
and yet both wise and intelligent, who seeing 
her native city lying at the last extremity, as- 
cended upon the wall, and by means of the armed 
men called for Joab; and when he came near 
her, she began to say, that “ God ordained kings 
and generals of armies that they might cut off 
the enemies of the Hebrews, aod introduce a 
universal peace among them; but thou art en- 
deavoring to overthrow and depopulate a me- 
tropolis of the Israelites, which hath been guilty 
of no offence.” But he replied, ‘*God continue 
to be merciful unto me: I am disposed to avoid 
killing any one of the people, much less would I 
destroy such acity as this: and if they will de- 
liver me up Sheba, the son of Bichri, who hath 
rebelled against the kiag, I will leave off the 
siege and withdraw the army from the place.” 


she desired him to intermit the siege for a little 
while, for that he should have the head of his 
enemy thrown out to him presently. So she went 
down to the citizens, and said to them, “ Will 
you be so wicked as to perish miserably, with 
your children and wives, for the sake of a vile 
fellow, and one whom nobody knows who he is? 
And will you have him for your king instead of 
David, who hath been so great a benefactor to 
you, and oppose your city alone to such a mighty 
and strong army?” So she prevailed with them, 
and they cut off the head of Sheba, and threw it 
into Joab’s army. When this was done, the king’s 
general sounded a retreat, and raised the siege- 
and when he was come to Jerusalem, he was 
again appointed to be general of all the people. 
The king also constituted Benaiah captain of the 
guards and of the six hundred men. e also set 
Adoram over the tribute, and Sabathes and 
Achilaus over the records. He made Sheva the 
scribe, and appointed Zadok and Abiathar the 
high priests. 
CHAP. XII. 


How the Hebrews were delivered froma Famine, 
when the Gibeonites had caused Punishment to 
be inflicted for those of them that had been 
slain; as also what great Actions were per- 
formed against the Philistines by David, and 
the men of Valor about him. 

§1. AFTER this, when the country was great- 
ly afflicted with a famine, David besought Ged 
to have mercy on the people, and to discover to 
him what was the cause of it, and how a remedy 
might be found forthat distemper. And then the 
prophets answered, that God would have the 
Gibeonites avenged, whom Saul the king was so 
wicked as to betray to slaughter, and had not 
observed the oath which Joshua the general and 
the senate had sworn to them. If, therefore, 
said God, the king would permit such vengeance 
to be taken for those that were slain, as the Gi- 
beonites should desire, he promised that he 
would be reconciled tothem, and free the mul- 
titude from their miseries. As soon, therefore, 
as the king understood that this it was which God 
sought, he sent for the Gibeonites, and asked 
them, What it was they would have? and when 
they desired to have seven sons of Saul deliver- 
ed to them, to be punished, he delivered them 
up, but spared Mephibosheth, the son of Jona- 
than. So when the Gibeonites had received the 
men, they punished them as they pleased; upon 
which God began to send rain, and to recover 
the earth to bring forth its fruits as usual, and 
to free it from the foregoing drought, so that the 
country of the Hebrews flourished again. A little 
afterward the king made war against the Philis- 
tines; and when he had joined battle with them, 
and put them to flight, he was left alone as he 
was in pursuit of them; and when he was quite 
tired down, he was seen by one of the enemy; 
his name was Achmon, the son of Araph: he 
was one of the sons of the giants. He hada 
spear, the handle of which weighed three hun- 
onl shekels, and a breastplate of chain work 
and a sword. He turned back, and ran vio- 
lently to slay [David] their enemies’ king, for 
he was quite tired out with labor; but Abishai, 
Joab’s brother, appeared on the sudden, protect- 
ed the king with ie shield, ns he lay down, and 
slew the enemy. Now the multitude were very 
uneasy at these dangers of the king, and that he 
was very near to be slain: and the rulers made 
him swear that he would no more go out with 
them to battle, lest he should come to some great 
misfortune by his ak and boldness, and 
thereby deprive the people of the benefits they 
now enjoyed by his means, and of those that they 
might hereafter enjoy by his living a long time 
among them. 
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2. When the king heard that the Philistines 
were gathered together at the city Gazara, he 
sent anarmy against them, when Sibbechai, the 
Hittite, one of David’s most courageous men, 
behaved himself so as to deserve great com- 
mendation; for he slew many of those that brag- 
ged they were the poterit of the giants, and 
vaunted themselves highly on that account, and 
thereby was the occasion of victory to the He- 
brews. After which defeat, the Philistines made 
war again: and when David had sent an army 
against them, Nephan, his kinsman, fought in a 
single combat with the stoutest of all the Philis- 
tines, and slew him, and put the rest to flight. 
Many of them also were slain in the fight. Now 
a little while after this, the Philistines pitched 
their camp at a city which lay not far off the 
bounds of the country of the Hebrews. They 
had a man who was six cubits tall, and had on 
each of his feet and hands one more toe and 
finger than men naturally have. Now the per- 
son who was sent against him by David out of 
his army was Jonathan, the son of Shimea, who 
fought this man ina single combat, and slew him; 
and as he was the person who gave the turn to the 
battle, hegained the greatest reputation for cou- 
rage therein. This man also vaunted himself to 
be of the sons of the giants. But after this flight 
the Philistines made war no more against the 
Israelites. 

3. And now David, being freed from wars and 
dangers, and enjoying for the future a profound 
peave, composed songs and hymns to God of se- 
veral sorts of metre;* some of those which he 
made were trimeters, and some were pentame- 
ters; he also made instruments of music, and 
taught the Levites to sing hymns to God, both on 
that called the Sabbath day, and on the other festi- 
vals. Now the construction of the instruments 
was thus: The viol was an instrument of ten 
strings, it was played upon with a bow; the psal- 
tery had twelve musical notes, and was played 
upon by the fingers; the eymbals were broad and 
large instruments, and were made of brass. And 
so much shall suffice to be spoken by us about 
these instruments, that the readers may not be 
wholly unacquainted with their nature. 

4, Now all the men that were about David, 
were men of courage. ‘Those that were most il- 
lustrious and famous of them for their actions 
were thirty-eight; of five of whom I will only 
relate the performances, for these will sufice 
to make manifest the virtues of the others also; 
tor these were powerful enough to subdue coun- 
tries, and conquer great nations. First, there- 
tore, was Jessai, the son of Achiimaas, who fre- 
quently leaped upon the troops of the enemy, 
and did not leave off fighting till he overthrew 
nine hundred of them. After him was Eleazar 

* This section isa very remarkable one, and shows 
that, in the opinion of Josephus, David composed the 
Book of Psalms, notat several tinies before, as their 
present inscriptions frequently imply, but generally at 
the latter end of his life, or after his wars were over. 
Nor does Josephus, nor the authors of the Known hooks 
of the Old and New Testament, nor the Apostolical 
Constitutions, seem to have ascribed any of them to 
any other author than to David himself. See Essay on 
the Old Test. p. 174, 175. Of these metres of the 
Psalms, see the note on Antiq. B. ii. chap. xvi. sect, 4. 
However, we must observe here, that as Josephus says, 
Antiq. B. ji. chap. xvi. sect. 4, that the song atthe Red 
Sea, Exod. xv 1—21), was composed by Moses in the 
hexameter tune or mctre, as also Antiq. B. iv. chap. 
viii. sect. 44, that the song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 1—43 
was an hexameter pocm,so does he say, that the Psalms 
of David were of yarious kinds of metre, and particu- 
larly that they contained trimcters, and pentameters, 
Antiq. B. vil. chap. xii. sect. 3, all which implies, that 
he thought these Hebrew poems might be best deseri- 
ved to the Greeks and Romans, under those names and 
eharacters of Hexameters, Trimeters, and Pentameters. 
Now, it appears that the instruments ot musie that 
were originally used by the command of king David, 
and Solomon, and were carricd to Babylon at the cap- 
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the son of Dodo, who was with the king at Ara- 
sam. This man, when bnce the Israelites were 
under a consternation at the multitude of the Phi- 
listines, and were running away, stood alone, and 
fell upon the enemy, and slew many of them, till 
his sword clung to his hand by the blood he had 
shed, and till the Israelites, seeing the Philis- 
tines retire by his means, came down from the 
mountains and pursued them,and at that time 
won a surprising and a famous victory, while 
Eleazar slew the men, and the multitude follow- 
ed and spoiled their dead bodies. The third was 
Sheba, the son of Ilus. Now this man, when 
in the wars against the Philistines, they pitched 
their camp at a place called Lehi, and when the 
Hebrews were again afraid of their enemy, and 
did not stay, he stood still alone, as an army and 
a body of men, and some of them he overthrew, 
and some, who were not able to abide his strength 
and force, he pursued. There are the works of 
the hands, and of fighting, which these three 
performed. Now at the time when the king was 
once at Jerusalem, and the army of the Philis- 
tines came upon him to fight him, David went u 
to the top Whe citadel, as we have already said, 
to inquire of God concerning the battle, while 
the enemy’s camp lay in the valley that extends 
to the city Bethlehem, which is twenty furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem. Now David said to his 
companions, *We have excellent water in my 
own city, especially that which is in the pit near 
the gate,” wondering if any one would bring him 
some of it to drink: but he said, that ‘*he would 
rather have it than a great deal of money.” 
When these three men heard what he said, they 
ran away immediately, and burst through the 
midst of their enemy’s camp, and caine to Beth- 
lehem; and when they had drawn the water, 
they returned again through the enemy’s camp 
to the king, insomuch that the Philistines were 
so surprised at their boldness and alacrity, that 
they were quiet, and did nothing against them, 
as if they despised their small number. Bet 
when the water was brought to the king, he 
would not drink it, saying, that “it was brought 
by the danger and the blood of men, and that it 
was not proper on that account to drink it.” But 
he poured it out to God, and gave him thanks tor 
the salvation of the men. Next to these were 
Abishai, Joab’s brother; for he in one day slew 
six hundred. The fifth of these was Benaiah, 
by lineage a priest; for being challenged by [two] 
eminent men in the country of Moab, he over- 
came them by his valor. Moreover, there was 
a man, by nation an Egyptian, who was of a vast 
bulk, and challenged him; yet did he, when he 
was unarmed, kill him with his own spear, which 
he threw at him, for he caught him by force, and 
took away his weapons, while he was alive and 
tivity of the two tribes, were brought back after that 
captivity; asalso, that the singers and musicians, who 
outlived that captivity, came back with those instru- 
ments: Ezra ii. 41; vii. 24; Neh. vii. 44; Antiq. B. xi. ch. 
iii. sec. 8, and chap. iv. sect. ii; and that this music and 
these instruments at the temple could not but be well 
known to Josephus, a priest belonging to that temple; 
who accordingly gives us a short description of three 
of the instruments, Antiq. B.vii. ch. xii. sect. 3, and 
gives us a distinct account, that such psalms and hymns 
were sung in his days.at that temple, Antiq. B. xx. ch. 
ix. sect. 6: so that Josephus’s authority is beyond excep- 
tion in these mutters. Nor can any hypothesis of the 
moderns, that does not agree with Josephus’s charac- 
ters, be justly supposed the truc metre of the ancient 
Hebrews; nor indeed is there, t think, any otber original 
authority now extant, hereto relating, to be opposed to 
these testimonies hefore us. That the ancient music of 
the Hebrews was very complete also, and had in it 
great varicty of tunes, is evident by the number of 
their musical instruments, and by the testimony of an- 
other most authentic witness, Jesus the son of Sirach 
Ecctus, i. 18, who says, that at the tempie, in his days, 
“The singerssang praiscs with their voice; with great 
variety of sounds was there made sweet melody.” 
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fighting, and slew him with his own weapons. 
One may also add this to the forementioned ac- 
tions of the same man, either as the principal of 
them in alacrity, oras resembling the rest. When 
God sent a snow, there was a lion who slipped 
and fell into a certain pit, and because the pit’s 
mouth was narrow, it was evident he would pe- 
rish. being enclosed with the snow; so when he 
saw no way to get ont and save himself, he roar- 
ed. When Benaiah heard the wild beast, he 
went towards him, and coming at the noise he 
made, he went down into the mouth of the pit, 
and smote him, as he struggled, with a stake that 
lay there, and immediately slew him. The other 
thirty-three were like these in valor also. 


CHAP. AE 


That when David had numbered the People, they 
were punished; and how the Divine Compas- 
sion restrained that punishment. 


$1. Now king David was desirous to know 
how many ten thousands there were of the peo- 

le, and forgot the commands of Moses,* who 
told them betorehand, that if the multitude were 
numbered, they should pay half a shekel to God 
for every head. Accordingly the king command- 
ed Joab, the captain of his host, to go and num- 
ber the whole multitude; but when he said there 
was no necessity for such a numeration, he was 
not persuaded fio countermand it,} but he en- 
joined him to inake no delay, but to go about the 
numbering of the Hebrews immediately. So 
Joab took with him the heads of the tribes, and 
the scribes, and went over the country of the Is- 
raelites, and took notice how numerous the mul- 
titude were, and returned to Jerusalem to the 
king, after nine months and twenty days; and he 
gave in to the king the number of the people, 
without the tribe of Benjamin, for he had not 
yet oumbered that tribe, no more than the tribe 
of Levi; for the king repented of his having sin- 
ned against God. 
of the Israelites was nine hundred thousand 
men, who were able to bear arms and go to war; 
but the tribe of Judah, by itself, was four hun- 
dred thousand men. 

2. Now when the prophets had signified to 
David that God was angry at him, he began to 
entreat him, and to desire he would be merciful 
to him, and forgive his sin. But God sent Na- 
than the prophet to him. to propose to him the 
election of three things, that he might choose 
which he liked best. ** Whether he would have 
a famine come upon the countcy for seven years? 
or would have a war, and be subdued three 
months by his enemies? or whether God should 
send Be tilence and a distemper upon the He- 
brews for three days?’ But as he was fallen to 
a fatal choice of great miscrics, he was in trou- 
ble, and sorely confounded; and when the pro- 
phet had said that he must of necessity make 


* The words of God hy Moses, Exod. xxx. 12, suffi- 
ciently justify the reason here given by Josephus for 
the great plague mentioned in this chapter: “When 
thou takest the sum of the children of tsract, after their 
number, then shall they give every man a ransom for 
his soul unto the Lord, wicu thou numbcrest them, 
that there be no plague amongst them when thou num- 
berest ttem.” Norindeed could David's or the Sanhe- 
drim’s neglect of executing this Jaw at this numeration 
excuse the people, who ought still to have brought their 
Lounden oljation of half a shekel n piece with them, 
when they caine to be nuinhered. The great reason 
why nations are s0 constantly punished by and with 
their wicked kings and governors js this, that they al- 
most constantly comply with them in their neglect of, 
or disohedience to the divine laws, and sutfer those di- 
vine laws to go into disuse or conteinpt, in order to 
please those wicked kings and governors; and that they 
submit toseveral wicked political laws and commanis 
ot those kings and governors, instead of the righteous 
laws of God, which ali mankind ought ever to obey, let 
their kings and governors say what they please to the 
contrery: this preference of human before Divine laws 


Now the number of the rest judgment upon it. 
cloth, and lay upon the ground, entreating God, 


his choice, and had ordered him to answer 
quickly, that he might declare what he had cho- 
sen to God, the king reasoned with himself, that 
in case he should ask for famine, he would ap- 
ear to do it for others, and without danger to 
himiselé since he had a great deal of corn hoard- 
ed up, but to the harm of others; that in case 
he should choose to be overcome [by his ene- 
mies] for three months, he would appear to have 
chosen war, because he had valiant men about 
him, and strong holds, and that, therefore, he 
feared nothing therefrom: so he chose that af- 
fiction which is common to kings and to their 
subjects, and in which the fear was equal on all 
sides; and said this beforehand, that ‘it was 
much better to fall into the hands of God than 
into those of his cnemies.”’ 

3. When the prophet had heard this, he de- 
clared it to God; who thereupon senta pestilence 
and a mortality upon the Hebrews; nor did they 
die after one and the same manner, nor so that 
it was easy to know what the distemper was. 
Now, the miserable disease was one indeed, but 
it carried them ofl by ten thousand causes and 
occasions, which those that were afilicted could 
not understand; for one died upon the neck of 
another, and the terrible malady seized them 
before they were aware, and brought them to 
their end suddenly; some giving up the ghost 
immediately with very great pains and bitter 
grief, and some were worn away by their dis- 
tenipers, and had nothing remaining to be buried, 
but as soon as ever they fell, were entirely ma- 
cerated; some were choked, and greatly lament- 
ed their case, as being also stricken with a sud- 
den darkness; some there were, who, as they 
were burying a relation, fell down dead,+ with- 
out finishing the rites of the funeral. Now there 
perished of this disease, which began with the 
morning and lasted till the hour of dinner, se- 
venty thousand. Way, the angel stretched out 
his hand over Jerusalem, as sending this terrible 
But David had put on sack- 


and begging that the distemper might now cease 
and that he would be satisfied with those that 
had already perished. And when the king loot- 
ed up into the air, and saw the angel carried 
along thereby unto Jerusalem, with his sword 
drawn, he said to God, that “he might justly be 
punished, who was their shepherd, but that the 
sheep ought to be preserved, as not having sin- 
ned at all; and he implored God that he would 
send his wrath upon him, and upon all bis fami- 
ly, but spare the people.” 

4. When God heard his supplication, he cansed 
the pestilence to cease; and sent Gad the pro- 
phet to him, and commanded him to go u im- 
mediately to the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jcbusite, and build an altar there to God, and 
offer sacrifices. When David heard that, he did 
not neglect his duty; but made haste to the 


seeming to me the principal charaeter of idolatrous or 
anti-eliristian nations. Accordingly, Josephus well 
observes, Antiq. B. iv. ch. viii. sect. 17, that it was the 
duty of the people of Isracl to take care that their kings, 
when they should have them, did not exceed their pro- 
per limits of power, and prove ungovernable by the 
jaws of God, which would certainly be a most perni- 
cious thing totheir Divine settlenent. Nor do T think 
that negligence peculiar to the Jews; those nations 
which are enlied Christians are sometimes indeed very 
solicitous to restrain their kings and governors from 
breaking the human laws of their several kingdoms, 
but without the tike care for restraining thein from 
breaking the laws of God. “Whether it he right in 
the sight of God, 10 hearken unlo men more than unto 
God, judge ye,” Aets iv. 19: “We ought to obey God 
rather thnn men,” ver. 29. 

{Whence Josephus took these his distinet and melan- 
choly accounts of the particular symptoms, and most 
miserable methods of dying in this terrible pestilence, 
we cannot now teil, our other copies affording us no 
such accounts. 
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place appointed him. Now Araunah was thresh- 
ing wheat; and when he saw the king and all 
his servants coming to hiw, he ran before, and 
came to him, and worshipped him: he was by 
his lineage a Jebusite, but a particular friend of 
David; and for that cause it was, that when he 
overthrew the city he did him no harm, as we 
informed the reader a little before. Now Arau- 
nah inquired, “ Wherefore is my lord come to 
his servant?” He answered, “ To buy of him 
the threshing-floor, that he might therein build 
an altar to God, and offer a sacrifice.” He re- 
plied, that “ he freely gave him both the thresh- 
ing-floor, and the elegant, and the oxen for a 
burnt-oflering; and he besought God graciously 
to accept his sacrifice.” But the king made an- 
swer, that he took his generosity and magnanim- 
ity kindly, and accepted his good will, but he de- 
sired him to take the price of them all, for it 
was not just to offer a sacrifice that cost nothing. 
And when Araunah said, he would do as he 
pleased, he bought the threshing-floor of him for 
Gfty shekels. And when he had built an altar, 
he performed divine service, and brought a burnt- 
offering, and offered peace-offerings also. With 
these God was pacified, and became gracious to 
them again. Now it happened, that Abraham 
came and offered his son fac for a burnt-offer- 
ing at that very place;* and when the youth was 
ready to have his throat cut, a ram geere on 
a sudden, standing by the altar, which Abraham 
sacrificed in the stead of his son, as we have be- 
fore related. Now when king David saw that 
God had heard his prayer, and had Pe 
accepted of his sacrifices, he resolved to call 
that entire place the altar of all the people, and 
to build a temple to God there. Which words 
he uttered very appositely to what was to be 
done afterward; for God sent the prophet to 
him, and told him, that there should his son build 
him an altar, that son who was to take the king- 
dom after him. 


CHAP. XIV. ; 


That David made great Preparations for the 
House of God: and that upon Adonijah’s At- 
tempt to gain the Kingdom, he appointed Solo- 
mon to reign. 


§ 1. AFTER the delivery of this prophecy, the 
king commanded the strangers to be numbered; 
and they were found to be one hundred and 
eighty thousand: of these he appointed four- 
score thousand to be hewers of stone, and the 
rest of the multitude to carry the stones, and of 
them he set over the workmen three thousand 
and five hundred. He also prepared a great 
quantity of iron and brass for the work, with 
many (and those exceeding large) cedar trees; 
the Tyrians and Sidonians sending them to him, 
for he had sent to them for a supply of those 
trees. And he told his friends that these things 
were now prepared, that he might leave mate- 
rials ready for the bnilding of the temple to his 
son, who was to reign after him, nea that he 
might not have them to seek then, when he was 
very young, and by reason of his age, unskilful 
in such matters, but might have them lying by 
m ae so might the more readily complete the 
work: 

2. So David called his son Solomon, and char- 
ged him, when he had received the kingdom, to 
build a temple to God; and said, “ I was willing 
to build God a temple myself, but he prohibite 
nie, because I was polluted with blood and wars: 


* What Josephus adds here is very remarkable, that 
this Mount Moriah was not only the very place where 
Abraham offered up Isaac long ago, but that God had 
foretold to David by a prophet, that here his son should 
build hima tenple, which is not directly in any of our 
other copies, though very agreeable t0 what is in them, 
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but he hath foretold, that Solomon, my youngest 
son, should build him a temple, and shouid be call- 
ed by that name; over whom he hath promised to 
take the like care, as a father takes over his son: 
and that he would make the country of the He- 
brews happy under him, and that, not only in 
other respects, but by giving it peace and free- 
dom from wars, and from internal seditions, 
which are the greatest of all blessings. Since, 
therefore, (says he,) thou wast ordained by God 
himself betore thou wast born, endeavor to ren- 
der thyself worthy of this his providence, as in 
other instances, so particularly in being reli- 
gious, and righteous, and courageous. Keep 
thou also his commands, and his Jaws, which he 
hath given us by Moses, and do not permit others 
to break them. Be zealous also to dedicate to 
God a temple, which he hath chosen to be built 
under thy reign; nor be thou affrighted by the 
vastness of the work, nor set about it timorously, 
for I will make all things ready before I die: and 
take notice, that there are already ten thousand 
talents of gold, and a hundred thousand talents 
of silver, collected together.t Ihave also laid 
together brass and iron without number, and an 
immense quantity of timber and of stones. More- 
over, thou hast many ten thousand stone cutters 
and carpenters; and if thou shalt want any thing 
farther, do thou add somewhat of thine own. 
Wherefore, if thou performest this work, thou 
wilt be acceptable to God, and have him for 
oy patron.” David also farther exhorted the 
rulers of the people to assist his son ìn this 
building, and to attend to the divine service, 
when they should be free from all their misfor- 
tunes, for that they by this means shonld enjoy, 
instead of them, peace, and a happy settlement, 
with which blessings God rewards such as are 
religious and righteous. He also gave orders, 
that when the temple should be once built, they 
should put the ark therein, with the holy vessels; 
and he assured them, that they ought to have had 
a temple long ago, if their fathers had not been 
negligent of God’s commands, who had given it 
in charge that when-they had got the possession 
of this land, they should build him a temple. 
Thus did David discourse to the governors and 
to his son. 

3. David was now ın years, and his body, b 
length of time, was become cold, and benumbed, 
insomuch that he could get no heat by covering 
himself with many clothes: and when the phy- 
sicians came together, they agreed to this ad- 
vice, that a beautiful virgin, chosen out of the 
whole country, should sleep by the king's side, 
and that this damsel would communicate heat to 
him, and be a remedy against his numbness. 
Now there was found in the city one woman of a 
superior beauty to all other women, (her name 
was Abishag,) who, sleeping with the king, did 
no more than communicate warmth to him, for 
he was so old that he could not know her as a 
husband knows his wite. But of this woman we 
shall speak more presently. 

4. Now the fourth son of David was a beauti- 
ful young man, and tall, born to him of Haggith 
his wife. He was named Adonijah, and was in 
his disposition like Absalom; and exalted him 
self as hoping to be king; and told his friends 
that he ought to take the government upon him. 
He also prepared many chariots and horses, and 
fifty men to run before him. When his father 
saw this, he did not reprove him, nor restrain 
him from his purpose, nor did he go so far as to 
ask wherefore he did so? Now Adonijah had for 


particularly in 1 Chron. xxi. 26, 28; and xxii. 1; to which 
places [ refer the reader. 

} Of the quantity of gold and silver expended in the 
building of Solomon’s temple, and whence it arose, see 
the description of the temple, chap. xiii. 
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his assistants, Joab the captain of the army, and 
Abiathar the high priest; and the only persons 
that opposed him were Zadok the high priest, 
and the prophet Nathan, and Benaiah, who was 
captain of the guards, and Shimei, David's 
friend, with al) the other most mighty men. Now 
Adonijah had prepared a supper out of the city, 
near the fountain tbat was in the king’s paradise, 
and had invited all his brethren except Solomon, 
and had taken with him Joab the captain of the 
army, and Abiathar, and the rulers of the tribe 
of Judah; but had invited to this feast nei- 
ther Zadok the high priest, nor Nathan the pro- 
pbet, nor Benaiah the captain of the guards, nor 
any of those of the contrary party. ‘This matter 
was told by Nathan the prophet to Bathsheba, 
Solomon's mother, that Adonijah was king, and 
that David knew nothing of it; and he d 
her to save herself, and her son Soiomon, and to 
go by herself to David, and say to him, that “he 

ad indeed sworn that Solomon should reign 
after him, but that, in the mean time, Adonijah 
had already taken the kingdom.” He said, that 
he, the prophet himself, would come after her, 
and when she had spoken thus to the king, 
would confirm what she had said. Accordingly, 
Bathsheba agreed with Nathan, and went in to 
the king, and worshipped him, and when she 
had desired leave to speak with him, she told him 
all things in the manner that Nathan had sug- 
gested to her; and related what a supper Ado- 
nijah had made, and who they were whom he 
had invited; Abiathar, the high priest, and Joab 
the general, and David’s sons, excepting Solo- 
mon and his intimate friends. She also said, 
“ That all the people had their eyes upon him, to 
know whom He would choose for their king.” 
She desired him also to consider how, after his 
departure, Adonijah, if he were king, would slay 
her and her son Solomon. 

5. Now as Bathsheba was speaking, the keep- 
er of the king's chambers told him, that Nathan 
desired to see him. And when the king had 
commanded that he should be admitted, he came 
in, and asked him, whether he had ordained Ado- 
nijah to be king, and delivered the government 
to him or not? for that he had made a splendid 
supper, and invited all his sons, except Solomon, 
as also that he had invited Joab the captain of 
his host, [and Abiathar the high priest, ] who are 
feasting with applauses, and many joyful saunds 
of instruments, and wish that his kingdom may 
last forever: but he hath not ina me, nor 
Zadok the high priest, nor Benaiah the captain 
of the guards: and it is but fit that all should 
know whether this be done hy thy approbation or 
not. When Nathan had said thus, the king coni- 
manded that they should call Bathsheba to him, 
for she had gone out of the room when the 
in came. And when Bathsheba was come, 

avid said, “ I swear hy Almighty God, that thy 
son Solomon shall certainly be king, as I formerly 
swore, and that he shall sit upon my throne, and 
that this very day also.” So Bathsheba wor- 
shipped him, and wished hirn a long life: nnd the 
king sent for Zadok the high priest, and Benaiah 
the captain of the guards; and when they were 
_ come, he ordered them to take with them Na- 
than the prophet, and all the arined men about 
the palace, and to set his son Solonion upon the 
king’s mule, an to carry him out of the city to 
the fountain called Gihon, and to anoint him 
there with the holy oil, and to make him king. 
This he charged Zadok the high priest, and Na- 
than the prophet, to do, and commanded them to 
follow Solomon through the midst of the city, 
and to sound the trumpets, and to wish aloud, 
“That Solomon the king may sit upon the royal 
throne for ever,” that so all the people may 
know that he is ordained king by his ballon le 
also gave Solonion a charge concerning his go- 
vernment, to rule the whole nation of the He- 


‘ed this noise, they were in disor 
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brews, and particularly the tribe of Judah, reli- 
eT and righteously. And when Benaiah 
ad prayed to God to be favorable to Solomon, 
without any delay they set Solomon upon the 
mule, and brought him out of the city to the 
fountain, and anointed him with oil, and brought 
him jinto the city again, with acclamations and 
wishes that his kingdom might continue a long 
time: and when they had introduced him into 
the king's house, they set him upon the throne. 
Whereupon all the people betook themselves to 
make merry, and to celebrate a festival, dancing, 
and delighting themselves with musical pipes, 
till both the earth and the air echoed with the 
multitude of the instruments of music. 
6. Now when Adonijah and his guests perceiv- 
en and Joab 
the captain of the host said, ‘* He was not pleased 
with these echocs, and the sound of these trum- 
pets.” And when supper was set before them, 
nobody tasted of it, but they were all very 
thoughtful what would be the matter. Then 
Jonathan, the son of Abiathar the high priest, 
came running to them; and when Ad saw 
the young man gladly, and said to him that he 
was a good messenger, he declared to them the 
whole matter about Solonion, and the determina- 
tion of king David; hereupon botb Adonijah and 
all his guests rose hastily from the feast, and 
every one fled to their own homes: Adonijah 
also as afraid of the king for what he had done, 
became a supplicant to God, and took hold of the 
horns of the altar, which were prominent. It was 
also told Solomon that he had so done; and that 
he desired to receive assuranccs from hini that 
he would not remember the injury he had done, 
and not inflict any severe punishment fer it. 
Solomon anstitired very mildly and prudently, 
that “he forgave him this his offence; but said 
withal, that ‘‘ifhe were found outin any attempt 
for new innovations, that he would be the author 
of his own punishment.” So he sent to him, 
and raised him up from the place of his suppli- 
cation. And when he was come to the king, and 
had worshipped him, the king bade him go away 
to his own eo and have no snspicion of any 
harm; and desired him to show himself a worthy 
man, as what would tend to his own advantage, 
7. But David being desirous of ordaining his 
son king of all the people, called together their 
rulers to Jerusalem, with the priests and the 
Levites; and having first numbered the Levites, 
he found them to be thirty-cight thousand, from 
thirty years old to fifty: out of which he appoint- 
ed twenty-three thousand to take care of the 
building of the temple, and out of the same six 
thousand to be judges of the people and scribes, 
four thonsand for porters to the house of God, 
and as many for singers, to sing to the instruments 
which David had prepared, as we have snid alrea- 
dy. He divided them also into courses; and when 
he had separated the priests from them, he found 
of these priests twenty-four courses, sixteen of 
the house of Eleazar, and eight of that of Itha- 
mar: nnd he ordained that one course should mi- 
nister to God eight days from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
And thus were the courses distributed by lot, in 
the presence of David, and Zadok and Abiathar 
the high priests, and of all the rulers: and that 
course which came up first was written down as 
the first, and nccordingly the second, and so on 
to the twenty-fourth; and this partition hath re- 
mained to this day. He also made twenty-four 
arts of the tribe of Levi; and when they cast 
p they came up in the same manner for their 
courses of eight days. te also honored the 
posterity of Moses, and made them the kcepers 
of the treasures of God, and of the donations 
which the kings dedicated. He also ordained, 
that all the tribe of Levi, as well as the priests, 
should serve God night and day, as Moses had 
enjoined them. 
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8. After this he parted the entire army into 
twelve parts, with their leaders, (and captains of 
hundreds,) and commanders. Now every part 
had twenty-four thousand, which were ordered 
to wait on Solomon, by thirty days at a time, 
from the first day till the last, with the captains 
of thousands, and captainsof hundreds. He also 
set rulers over every part, such as he knew to be 
good and righteous men. He set others also to 
take charge of the treasures, and of the villages, 
and of the fields, and of the beasts, whose names 
I do not think it necessary to mention. When 
David had ordered all these offices, after the man- 
ner before mentioned, he called the rulers of the 
Hebrews, and their heads of tribes, and the ofħ- 
cers over the several divisions, and those that 
were appointed over every work, and every pos- 
session: and standing upon a high pulpit, he said 
to the multitude as follows: “My brethren and 
my people, I would have you know that I in- 
tended to build a house for God, and prepared a 
arge quantity of gold, and a hundred thousand 
talents of silver, but God prohibited me by the 
prophet Nathan, because of the wars I had on 
your account, and because my right hand was 
polluted with the slaughter of our enemies; but 
he commanded that my son, who was to succeed 
me in the kingdom, should build a temple for him. 
Now, therefore, since you know that of the 
twelve sons whom Jacob our forefather had, Ju- 
dah was appointed to be king, and that I was pre- 
ferred before my six brethren, and received the 
government from God, and that none of them 
were uneasy at it, so do I also desire that my 
sons be not seditious one against another, now 
Solomon has received the kingdom, but to bear 
him cheerfully for their lord, as knowing that 
God hath chosen him: for it is not a grievous 
thing to obey even a foreigner as a ruler, if it be 
God’s will, but it is fit to rejoice when a brother 
hath obtained that dignity, since the rest partake 
of it with him. And I pray that the promises of 
God may be fulfilled; and that this happiness 
which he hath promised to bestow upon king So- 
lomon, overall the country, may continue there- 
in for all time to come. And these promises, O 
son, will be firm, and come to a happy end, it 
thou showest thyself to be a religious and a 
rightcous man, and an observer of the laws of 
thy country; but if not, expect adversity upou 
thy disobedience to them.” 

9. Now when the king had said this, he left off, 
but gave the description and pattern of the build- 
ing of the temple in the sight of them all, to So- 
lonion: of the foundations and of the chambers, 
inferior and superior, how many they were to be, 
and how large in height and in breadth; as 
also he deterniined the weight of the golden and 
silver vessels; moreover, he earnestly excited 
them with his words, to use the utmost alacrity 
about the work; he exhorted the rulers also, 
and particularly the tribe of Levi, to assist 
him, both because of his youth, and because God 
had chosen him to take care of the building of 
the temple, and of the government of the king- 
dom. He also declared to them that the work 
would be easy, and not very laborious to thein. 
because he had prepared for it many talents of 
sold, and more of silver, with timber, and a great 
many carpenters and stonecutters, and a large 
quantity of emeralds, and all sorts of precious 
stones: and he said, that even now he would 
give of the proper goods of his own dominion 
two bundred talents, and three hundred other 
talents-of pure gold, for the most holy place, and 
for the chariot of God, the cherubims, which are 


* David is here greatly blamed by some for recom- 
mending Joaband Shimeito be punished hy Solomon, 
if he could finda proper occasion, after he had korne 
with the first a long while, and scemed to have pardon- 
ed the other entirely, which Solomon executed accord- 
ingly: yet I cannot discern any fault cither in David or 
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to stand over and cover the ark. Now when 
David had done speaking, there appeared great 
alacrity among the rulers and the priests, and 
the Levites, who now contributed, and made 
great and splendid promises for a future contii- 
bution, for they undertook to bring of gold five 
thousand talents, and ten thousand drachms, and 
of silver ten thousand talents, and many ten thou- 
sand talents of iron; and if any one had a pre- 
cious stone he brought it, and bequeathed it te 
be put among the treasures; of which Jachiel, 
one of the posterity of Moses, had the care. 

10. Upon this occasion all the people rejoiced, 
as in particular did David, when he saw the zeal 
and forward ambition of the rulers and the 
priests, and of all the rest; and he began to bless 
God with a loud voice; calling him * the Father 


and Parent of the universe, and tbe Author of - 


human and divine things, with which he had 
adorned Solomon, the patron and guardian of 
the Hebrew nation, and of its happiness, and of 
that kingdom which he hath given bis son. Be- 
sides this, he prayed for happiness to all the 
people; and to Solomon his son, a sound and a 
righteous mind, and confirmed in all sorts of vir- 
tue;’ and then he commanded the multitude to 
bless God. Upon which they all fell down upon 
the ground, and worshipped him. ‘They also 
gave thanks to David, on account of all the bles- 
sings which they had received ever since he had 
takenthe kingdom. On the next day he present- 
ed sacrifices to God, a thousand bullocks, and as 
many lambs, which they offered for burnt-offer- 
ings. They also offered peace-offerings, and 
slew many ten thousand sacrifices; and the king 
feasted all day, together with all the people; and 
they anointed Solomon a second time with the 
oil, and appointed him to be king, and Zadok to 
be the high priest of the whole multitude. And 
when they had brought Solomon to the royal 
palace, and had set him upon his father’s throne, 
they were obedient to him from that day. 


CHAP. XY. 


What charge David gave to his Son Solomon, at 
ihe Approach of his Death; and how many 
Things he left him for the Building of the 
Temple. 

1. A LITTLE afterward David also fell intoa 
distemper, by reason of his age: and perceiving 
that he was near to death, he called his son Solo- 
mon, and discoursed to him thus: “I am now, 
O my son, going to my grave and to my fathers, 
which is the common way which all men that 
now are, or shall be hereafter, must go; from 
which way it is no longer possible to return, and 
to know any thing that is done in this world. On 
which account I exhort thee, while I am still 
alive, though already very near to death, in the 
same manner as I have formerly said in my ad- 
vice to thee, to be righteous towards thy sub- 
jects, and religious towards God, that hath given 
thee thy kingdom; to observe his commands and 
his laws, which he hath sent us by Moses; and 
neither do thou out of favor nor flattery allow 
any lust or other passion to weigh with thee, to 
disregard them; for if thou transgressest his 
laws, thou wilt lose the favor of God, and thou 
wilt turn away his providence from thee in all 
things; but if thou behave thyself so as it be- 
hooves thee, and as I exhort thee, thou wilt pre- 
serve our kingdom to our family, and no other 
house will bear rule over the Hebrews, but we 
ourselves, for all ages. Be thou also mindful of 
the transgressions of Joab,* the captain of the 


Solomon in these cases. Joab’s murderof Abner and 
Amasa was very barbarous, and could not properly 
be forgiven cither by David or Solomon; for a dispensing 
power in kings forthe erime of wilful murder is war- 
ranted by no law of God, nay, is directly againstit every 
where; nor is it, for certain, in the power of men to 
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host, who hath slain two generals out of envy, 
and those righteous and good men, Abner the son 
of Ner, and Amasa the son of Jether, whose 
death do thou avenge as shall seem good to thee, 
since Joab hath been too hard for me, and more 
potent than myself, and so hath escaped punish- 
ment hitherto. J also commit to thee the son 
of Barzillai the Gileadite, whom, in order to 
gratify me, thou shalt have in great honor, and 
take great care of; tor we have not done good 
to him first, but we only repay that debt which 
we owe to his father, for what he did to me inmy 
flight. ‘There is also Shimei, the son of Gera, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, who, after he had cast 
many reproaches upon me, when, in my Sight, I 
was going to Mahanaim, met me at Jordan, and 
received assurances that he should then suffer 
nothing. Do thou now seek out for some just 
occasion, and punish him.’ 

2. When David had given these admonitions 
to his son about public affairs, and about his 
friends, and about those whom he knew to de- 
serve punishment, he died, having lived seventy 
years, and reigned seven years and six months 
tn LJebron, over the tribe of Judah, and thirty- 
three ycars in Jerusalem, over all the country. 
This man was of an excellent character, and was 
endowed with all virtues that were desirable ina 
king, and in one that had the preservation of so 
many tribes committed to him; for he was a man 
of valor in a very extraordinary degree, and 
went readily and first of all into dangers, when 
he was to fight for his subjects, as exciting the 
soldiers to aetion by his own labors, and light- 
ing for them, and not by commanding them in a 
despotic way. He was also of very great abili- 


grant such a prerogative to any of their kings, Though 
Joab was so nearty related 10 David,and so potent in 
the armyunder a warlike administration, that David 
durst not himself put him to death, 2 Sam. iii. 49, and 
xix. 7. Shimei’s cursing the Lord’s anointed, aud ibis 
Witbout any just cause, was the highest act ot treason 
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ties in understanding, and apprehension of pre- 
sent and future circumstances, when he was to 
manage any affairs. He was prudent and mode- 
rate, and kind to such as were under any calaini- 
ties; he was righteous and humane; which are 
good gualities peculiarly fit for kings: nor was 
guilty of any offence in the exercise of so great 
an authority, but in the business of the wife of 
Uriah. He also left behind him greater wealth 
than any other king, either of the Hebrews, or 
of other nations, ever did. 

3. He was buried by his son Solonion, in Jeru- 
salem, with great magnificence, and with all the 
other funcral pomp which kings used to be buried 
with: moreover, he had great and immense 
wealth buried with him; the vastness of which 
may be easily conjectured at by what I shall now 
say; for a thousand and three hundred years af- 
terward, Hyrcauus the high priest, when he was 
besieged by Antiochus, that was called the Pious, 
the son of Demetrius, and was desirous of giving 
him money to get him to raise the siege, an 
draw off his army; and having no other method 
of compassing the money, opened one room of 
David's sepulchre, and took vut three thousand 
talents, and gave part of that sum to Antiochus, 
and by this means caused the siege to be raised, 
as we have informed the reader elsewhere. Nay, 
after him, and that many years, Herod the king 
opened another room, and took away a great 
deal of money, and yet neither of them cawe at 
the coffins of the kings themselves, for their bo- 
dies were buried under the carth so artfully, that 
they did not appear even to those that entered 
into their monuments. But so much shall suflice 
us to have said concerning these matters. 


himeelf, yet had he done no more in the case of Shimei 
than promised him that he would not then, on the day 
of his return and reinauguration, bimselt put lim to 
death, 2 Sam. xix. 22, and he swore to him wo farther, 
v. 23, as the words are in Josephus, tan that Le would 
not then put him to death, which te performed; nor was 


against God and his anointed king, and jusi!y deserved | Solon:on under any obligation to spare such a traitor. 
death; and though David could forgive treason against | 
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BOOK VIL 
CONTAINING TIE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TIIREE YEARS.—FROM THE 
DEATH OF DAVID TO THE DEATH! OF AHAB. 





CHAP. 1. 


Jiow Solomon, when he had reecived the King- 
dom, took off his Enemies. 


$1. WE have already treated of David, and 
his virtue; and of the benefits he was the author 
of to his countrymen; of his wars also, and bat- 
tles which he manuged with success, and then 
died an old man, in the foregoing book. And 
when Solomon his son, who was but a youth in 
age, had taken the kingdom, and whom David 
had declare:!, while he was alive, the lord of that 
peoplt, according to Gaod’s will: when he sat 
upon the throne, the whole bady of tre people 
made joyful acclunations to him, as is usnal at 
the beginning of a reign; and wished that all his 
affairs might come to a blessed conclusion: and 
that he might arnve at a great age, and at the 
most happy state of afur: possible. 

2. Bat Adonijah, who, while his fither was 
living, attempted to gain possession of the go- 
vernment, came to the king's mother Bathsheba, 
and saluted her with great civility; and when 
she asked him, whether be came to her as de- 
siring her assistance in any thing or not? and 
bade him tell her if that were the case, for that 
ete would cheerfully afford it him; he began tu 
ray. that “she knew herself that the kingdom 
was his, both on acconnt of his elder age, and of 
the «disposition of the multitude, and that yet it 
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was transferred to Solomon her son, according 
to the will of God. He also said that he was 
contented to be a servant under hin, and was 
pleased with the present settlement, but he de- 
sired her to be a means of obtaining a favor 
Irom his brother to him, and to persnade him to 
bestow on him in marriage Abishag, who had in- 
deed slept by his father, but beeause his father 
was too old, he did not he with her, and she was 
still a virgin.” So Bathsheba promised him to 
afford him her assistance very earnestly, and to 
bring this marriage about; because the king 
koak be willing tò gratify him in such a thing, 
aml because she would press it to him very ear- 
nestly. Accordingly he went away iu hopes of 
succeeding in this match. Sa Solomon’s mother 
weit presently to her son, to spe k to him about 
what she had promised, upon Adonijah’s suppli- 
cation to her, And when her son came forward 
to meet ber and embraced her, and when he had 
brought her inuto the house where the royal 
throne was set, he sat thereon, and bade them 
set anather throne on the right hand for his 1u0- 
ther.” When Bathsheba was set down, she satd, 
“O my son, grant me one request that I desire 
of thee, and do not any thing to me that is disa- 
erecable or ungrateful; which thou wilt do, if 
thou deniest me.” And when Solomon bade her 
to lay her commands upon him, because it was 
agreeable to his duty to grant her every thing 
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she should ask, and complained that she did not | ‘he had reason to thank Solomon for giving him 
begin her discourse with a firm expectation of | such an injunction; and added an oath, that he 
obtaining what she desired, but had some suspi- | would do as he bade him,” and leaving his own 


cion of a denial, she entreated him to grant that | country, he made his abode in Jerusalem. 


his brother Adonijah might marry Abishag. 

3. But the king was greatly oflended at these 
words, and sent away his mother, and said, that 
“Adonijah aimed at great things, and that he 
wondered that she did not desire him to yield up 
the kingdom to him,as to his elder brother, since 
she desired that he might marry Abishag, and 
that he had potent friends, Joab the captain of 
the host, and Abiathar the priest.” So he called 
fo> Benaiah, the captain of the guards, and order- 
ed him to slay his brother Adonijah. He also 
called for Abiathar the priest, a said to him, 
‘I will not put thee to death, because of those 
other hardships which thou hast endured with 
my father, and because of the ark which thou 
hast borne along with me, but I inflict this fol- 
lowing punishment upon thee, because thou wast 
among Adonijah’s followers, and wast of his party. 
Do not thou continue here, nor come any more 
into my sight, but go to thine own town, and live 
on thy cwn fields, and there abide all thy life; 
for thou hast offended so greatly, that it is not 
just that thou shouldst retain thy dignity any 
onger.”’ For the forementioned cause therefore 
it was, that the house of Ithamar was deprived 
of the sacerdotal dignity, as God had foretold to 
Eli, the grandfather of Abiathar. Soit was trans- 
ferred to the family of Phineas, to Zadok. Now 
those that were of the family of Phineas, but lived 

rivately during the time that the high priest- 

ood was transferred to the house of Ithamar, 
(of which family Eli was the first that received 
it,) were these that follow: Bukki, the son of 
Abishua the high priest; his son was Joatham; 
Joatham’s son was Meraioth; Meraioth’s son was 
Aropheus; Arophzus's son was Ahitub; and 
Ahitub’s son was Zadok, who was first made 
high priest in the reign of David. 

4. Now when Joab the captain of the host 
heard of the slaughter of Adonijah, he was great- 
ly afraid, for he was a greater fiend to him than 
to Solomon; and suspecting, not without reason, 
that he was in danger on account of his favor 
to Adonijah, he fled to the altar, and supposed 
he might procure safety thereby to himself, be- 
cause of the king’s piety towards God. But 
when some told the king what Joab’s supposal 
was, he sent Benaiah, and commanded him to 
raise him up from the altar, and bring him to the 
judgment-seat, in order to make his defence. 
However, Joab said, he would not leave the altar, 
but would die there, rather than in another place. 
And when Benaiah had reported his answer to 
the king, Solomon commanded him to cut off his 
head there,* and let him take that as a pnnish- 
ment for those two captains of the host whom he 
had wickedly slain, and to bury his body, that 
his sins might never leave his family, but that 
himself and his father, by Joab’s death, night be 
guiltless. And when Benaiah had done what 
he was commanded to do, he was himself ap- 

vinted to be captain of the whole army. The 
ing also made Zadok to be alone the high priest, 
in the room of Abiathar, whom he had removed. 

5. But as to Shimei, Solonion commanded that 
he should buill him a house, and stay at Jerusa- 
lem, and attend upon him, and should not have 
authority to go over the brook Cedron; and that 
if he disobeyed that command, death should be 
his punishment. He also threatened him so ter- 
ribly, that he compelled him to take an oath that 
he would obey. Accordingly, Shimei said, that 


* This exeention upon Joab, as a murderer, by slaying 
him, even when he had taken sanctuary at God's allar, 
is perfectly agreeable to the law of Moses, which en- 
Joins, that “If a man come presumptuonsly upon his 
neighbor toslay him with guile, thou shalt take him 
from mine altar that he die.” Exod. xxi. 14. 
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But 
three years afterward, when he heard that two 
of his servants were run away from him, and 
were in Gath, he went for his servants in haste; 
and when he had come back with them, the 
king perceived it, and was much displeased that 
he had contemned his commands, and what was 
more, had no regard to the oaths he had sworn 
to God; so he called him, and said to him, “ Didst 
thou not swear never to leave me, nor to go out 
of this city to another? thou shalt not therefore 
escape punishment for thy perjury; but I will 
punish thee, thou wicked wretch, both for this 
crime, and for those wherewith thou didst abuse 
my. father when he was in his flight, that thou 
mayst know that wicked men gain nothing at 
last, although they be not punished immediately 
upon their unjust practices, but that in all the 
time wherein they think themselves secure, be- 
cause they have yet suffered nothing, their pun- 
ishment increases, and is heavier upon them, and 
that to a greater degree than if they had been 
punished immediately upon the commission of 
their crimes.” So Benaiah, on the king’s com- 
mand, slew Shimei. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the Wife of Solomon; concerning his 
Wisdom and Riches; and concerning what he 
obtained of Hiram for the Building of the 
Temple. 


§1. Sotomon having already settled himself 
firmly in his kingdom, and having brought his 
enemies to punishment, he married the daughter 
of Pharoah, king of Egypt, and built the walls of 
Jerusalem, f much larger and stronger than those 
that had been before, and thenceforward he ma- 
naged public affairs very peaceably; nor was his 
youth any hindrance in the exercise of justice, 
or in the observation of the laws, or in the re- 
membrance of what charges his father had given 
him at his death, but he discharged every duty 
with great accuracy, that might have been ex- 
pected from such as are aged, and of the greatest 
prudence. He now resolved to go to Hebron, 
and sacrifice to God upon the brazen altar that 
was built by Moses. Accordingly, he offered 
there burnt-offerings, in number a thousand; and 
when he had done this, he thought he had paid 
great honor to God, for as he was asleep that 
very night, God appeared to him. and command- 
ed him to ask of hin some gifts which he was 
ready to give him, as a reward for his piety. So 
Solomon asked of God what was most excellent, 
and of the greatest worth in itself, what God 
would bestow with the greatest joy, and what it 
was most profitable for man to receive; for he did 
not desire to have bestowed upon him either gold 
or silver, or any other riches, as a man and a youth 
might naturally have done, for these are the things 
that are generally esteemed by most men, as alone 
of the greatest worth, and the best gifts of God; 
“but,” said he, “ give me, O Lord, a sourd mind 
and a good understanding, whereby | may speak 
and judge the people according to treth and 
righteousness.’ With these petitions God was 
well pleased; and promised to give him all those 
things that he RA not mentioned in his option, 
riches, glory, victory over his enemies: and, in 
the first place, understanding and wisdom, and 
this in such a degree ns no other mortal man, 
neither kings nor ordinary persons, ever had. 


tThis building of the walls of Jerusalem, soon after 
David's death. illustrates the conclusion of the Slst 
Peatm where David prays, build thou the walls cf Jeru- 
salem, they being, it seems, unfinished or imperfect at 
that time; see chap. vi. sect. 1; and ch. vii. sect. 7; also 1 
Kings ix. 15. p 
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He also promised to preserve the kingdom to his 
posterity for n very long time, if he vontinued 
righteous, and obedient to him, and imitated 
his father in those things wherein he excelled. 
When Solomon heard this from God, he present- 
ly leaped out of his bed; and when he had worship- 
ie him be returned to Jerusalem; nnd after he 
iad offered great sacrifices before the taberna- 
cle, he feasted all his own family. 

2. In these days a hard cause came before him 
injudgment. which it was very difficult to find 
any end of; and I think it necessary to explain 
the fact, about which the contest was, that such 
as light npon my writings may know what a dif- 
ficult cause Solomon was to determine, and those 
that are concerned in such matters may take this 
sagacity of the king for a pattern, that they may 
the more easily give sentence about such ques- 
tions:—There were two women who were har- 
lots in the course of their lives, that came to him; 
of whom she that seemed to be injured began to 
speak first, and said, “O king, I and this other 
woman dwell together in one room: now itcame 
to pass that we both bare a son at the same hour 
of the same day, and on the third day this wo- 
man overlaid her son, and killed it, and then took 
my son out of my bosom, and removed him to 
herself, and as I was asleep she laid her dead 
son in my arms. Now. when in the morning, I 
was desirons to give the breast to the child, I 
did not find my own, but saw the woman's dead 
child lying by me, for I considered it exactly, and 
found it so to be. Henceit was that I demanded 
my son; and when I could not obtain him, I have 
recourse, my lord, to thy assistance; for since we 
were alone, and there was nobody there that 
could convict her, she cares for nothing, but per- 
severes in the stout denial of the fact.” When 
this woman had told this her story, the king ask- 
ed the other woman what she had to say in con- 
tradiction of this story? But when she denied 
that she had done what was charged upon her, 
and said, that it was her child that was living, 
and that itwas her antagonist’s child that was 
dead, and when no one could devise what judg- 
ment could be given, and the whole court were 
blind in thcir understanding, and conld not tell 
how to find out this riddle, the king alone invent- 
ed the following way how to discover it: He 
bade them bring in both the dead child and the 
living child; and sent one of his guards, and 
commanded him to fetch a sword, and draw it, 
and to cut both the children into two pieces, that 
each of the women might have half the living, 
and half the dead child. Hereupon all the pco- 
ple privately laughed at the king, as no more 
thana youth. But inthe mean time, she that 
was the real mother of the living child, cried out, 
that he should not do so, but deliver the child to 
the other woman as her own, for she would be 
satisfied with the life of the child, and with the 
sight of it, although it were esteemed the other’s 
child: but the other woman was ready to see the 
child divided, and was desirous moreover that 
the first woman should he tormented. When 
the king understood that both their words pro- 
eecded from the truth of their passions, he ad- 
. judged the child to her that Pe to save it, 
for that she was the real mother of it, and he 
condcinned the other ns a wicked woman, who 
had not only killed her own child, but was endea- 

* It may not be amiss to coinpare the dnily furniture 
of king Solomon’s tnhic, here set down, and I Kings iv. 
22,23, with the like daily furniture of Nehemiah the 
governor’s table, after the Jews were come back from 
Babylon: andto remember wilhnl, that Nehemial wns 
now building the walls of Jerusalem, and maintalned 
more thin usual, above one hnndred and fifty consider- 
able men every day, and that becnnse the nation was 
then very poor, at his own charges also, withont laying 
any burden upon the people atall. ** Now that which 
was prepared for me daily was one ox and six chaice 
sheep; also fowls were prepared for me; and once in ton 


voring to see her friend’s child destroyed also 
Now the multitude looked on this determination 
as a great sign and demonstration of the king’s 
sagacity and wisdom, and after that day, attend- 
ed to him as to one that had a divine mind. 

3. Now the captains of his armies, and officers 
appointed over the whole country, were these: 
over the lot of Ephraim was Und over the 
toparchy of Bethichar was Dioclerns: Abina- 
dab, Sho married Solomon's daughter, had the 
region of Dora, and the sea-coast, under him: 
the great plain was under Benaiah, the son of 
Achilus; he also governed all the country as far 
as Jordan: Gabarius ruled over Gilead and Gaul- 
anitis, and had under him the sixty great and 
fenced cities [of Og:] Achinadab managed the 
affairs of all Galilee, as far as Sidon, and had 
himself also married a danghter of Solomon, 
whose name was Basima: Banacates had the 
sea-coast about Arce; as had Shaphat Mount 
Tabor, and Carmel, and [the Lower] Galilee, as 
far as the river Jordan; one man was appointed 
over all this country: Shimei was intrusted with 
the lot of Benjamin; and Gabares had the coun- 
try beyond Jordan, over whom there was again 
one governor appointed. Now the people of the 
Hebrews, and particularly the tribe of Judah, 
received a wonderful increase when they betook 
themselves to husbandry, and the cultivation of 
their grounds: for as they enjoyed peace, and 
were not distracted with wars and troubles, and 
having besides an abundant fruition of the most 
desirable liberty, every one was busy in aug- 
menting the product of their own lands, and ma- 
king them worth more than they had formerly 
been. 

4. The king had also other rulers, who were 
over the tan of Syria, and of the Philistines, 
which reached from the river Euphrates to 
Egypt, and these collected his tributes of the na- 
tions. Now these contribnted to the king’s tahle, 
and to his supper every day, * thirty cori of fine 
flour, and sixty of meal; as also ten fat oxen, and 
twenty oxen ont of the pastures, and a hundred 
fat lanibs; all these were besides what were taken 
by hunting, harts and buffaloes, and birds and 
fishes, which were brought to the king by foreign- 
ers day by day. Solomon had also so great a num- 
ber of chariots, that the stalls of his horses for 
those chariots were forty thousand; and besides 
these he had twelve thonsand horsemen, the one 
half of whom waited upon the ae Jerusalem, 
and the rest were dispersed abroad, and dwelt in 
the royal villages: but the same officer who pro- 
vided for the king’s expenses, supplied also the 
fodder for the horses, and still carried it to the 
place where the king abode at that time. 

5. Now the sagacity and wisdom which God 
had bestowed on Solomon was so great, that he 
exceeded the ancients; insomuch that he was no 
way inferior to the Egyptinns, who are said to 
have been beyond all men in understanding; 
nay, indeed, it is evident that their sagacity was 
very much inferior to that of the king’s. He also 
excelled and distinguished himself in wisdom 
above those who were most eminent among the 
Hebrews at that time for shrewdness; those I 
mean were Ethan, and Heman, and Chalcol, and 
Darda, the sons of Mahol. He also composed 
books of odrs and songs, a thousand and five; ot 
parables and similitudes, three thousand; for he 


days store of all sorts of wine; and yet for all this, I 
reqnired not the bread of the governar, because the 
bondage was heavy upon this people,” Neh.y. 18. See 
the whole context, ver. 1t—19. Nor did the governor's 
natural allowance of forty shekels of silvera day, ver. 
15, amount to £5 a day, or to £1800 a year. Nor 
docs it indeed appear, that under the Judges or un- 
der Samnel the prophet, there was any surh public 
allowance toe those governoraatall, Those greatchar- , 
ves npon the pnblic for maintaining courts came in with 
kings, us God foretold they would, 1 Sam. viii. 11—18 
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spake a parable upon every sort of tree, from the 
hyssop to the cedar; and in like manner alzo 
about beasts, about all sorts of living creatures, 
whether upon the earth, or in the seas, or in the 
air; for he was not unacquainted with we of 
their natures, nor omitted inquiries about them, 
but described them all like a philosopher, and 
demonstrated his exquisite knowledge of their 
several properties. God also enabled him to 
learn that skill which expels demons,* which is 
a science useful and sanative to men. He com- 
posed such incantations also by which distem- 
pers are alleviated. And he left behind him the 
manner of using exorcisins, by which they drive 
away demons, so that they never return; and 
this method of cure is of great force unto this 
day: for I have seen a certain man of my own 
country, whose name was Eleazar, releasing 

eople that were demoniacal, in the presence ol 
Deft and bis sons, and his captains, and 
the whole multitude of his soldiers. The man- 
ner of the cure was this: he put a ring that had 
a root of one of those sorts mentioned by Solo- 
mon, to the nostrils of the demoniac, after which 
he drew out the demon through his nostrils: and 
when the man fell down immediately, he adjured 
him to return into him no more, making still 
mention of Solonion, and reciting the incanta- 
tions which he composed. And when Eleazar 
would persuade and demonstrate to the specta- 
tors that he had such a power, he set a little way 
off a cup or bason full of water, and commanded 
the demon, as he went out of the man, to over- 
turn it, and thereby to let the spectators know 
that he had left the man: and when this was 
done, the skill and wisdom of Solomon was 
shewed very manifestly; for which reason it 1s 
that ail men may know the vastness of Solomon's 
abilities, and how he was beloved of God, and 
that tue extraordinary virtues of every kind with 
which this king was endowed, may not be un- 
known to any people under the sun; for this 
reason, I say, it is that we have proceeded to 
speak so largely of these matters. 

6. Moreover, Hiram king of Tyre, when he 
had heard that Solomon succeeded to his father’s 
kingdom, was very glad of it, for he was a friend 
of David. So he sent ambassadors to him, and 
saluted him, and congratulated him on the pre- 
sent happy state of his affairs. Upon which So- 


* Some pretended fragments of these books of conju- 
ration of Solomon nre still extant in Fabricins’s Cod. 
Pseudepier. Vet. Test. p. 1054, though I entirely dif- 
fer from Josephus in this his supposal, that such hooks 
and arts of Solomon were parts of that wisdom which 
was imparted tohim by God in his younger days; they 
must rather have belonged to guch profane but curious 
arts as we find mentioned, Acts xix. 13--20, and had been 
derived from the idolatry and superstition of his heathen 
wives and concubines in his old age, when he had for- 
saken God, and God had forsaken him, and given him up 
to deineniacal delusions. Nor does Josephius’s strange 
account of hisroot Baara, (Of the War, b. viii. ch. vi. 
sect. 3,) seem to be other than that of its magical use in 
euch conjurations. As ter the following history, it con- 
firms what Christ says, Matt. xiL 27, “If 1 by Beelzebub 
cast out demons, by whom do your sens east them out?” 

t These epistles of Solomon and Hirain are those in 1 
Kings v. 3—9; and as enlarged, in 2 Chron, ii. 3—16; 
but here given us by Josephus in his own words. 

tł What Josephus here puts into his copy of Hiram’s 
epistle to Solomon, and repeats afterward, chap. v. sect. 
3; that Tyre was now an Js/land, is not in any of the 
three other copies, viz. thatof the Kings, Chronicles, or 
Eusebius; nor is it any other, I suppose, than his own 
conjectural paraphrase; for when I many years ago in- 
quired into this matter, ] found the state of this famous 
city, and of theisland whereupon it stood, to have been 
very different at ditferent times. The result of iny 
inquiries in this matter, with the addition of some la- 
ter improvements, stands thus. That the best testimo- 
nies hereto relating, imply that Paletyrue, or oldest 
Tyre, was no other than that most ancient smaller fort 
or city Tyre, situated on the continent, and mentioned 
in Josh. xix. 29, out of which the Canaanite or Pheeni- 
cian inhabitants were driven into n large island that 
lay not far offiu the sea by Joshua; thatthis island was 
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lomon sent him an epistle, the contents of which 
here follow: 


SoLomoN TO KING HIRAM. 


“Know thou that my father would have built 
a temple to God,+ but was hindered by wars 
and continual expeditions; for he did not leave 
off to overthrow his enemies till he made thern 
all subject to tribute: but I give thanks to God 
for the peace I at present enjoy, and on that ac- 
count I am at leisure, and design to build a house 
to God, for God foretold to my father that such 
a house should be built by me; wherefore I de- 
sire thee to send me some of thy subjects with mine 
to mount Lebanon to cut down ttmber, for the 
Sidonians are more skilful than our people in 
cutting of wood. As for wages to the heren of 
wood, I will pay whatsoever price thou shalt 
determine.” 

7. When Hiram had read this epistle, he was 

leased with it, and wrote back this answer to 

olomon: 


HIRAM To KING SOLOMON. 


“ It is fit to bless God that he hath comıinitted 
thy father’s government to thee, who art a wise 
man, and endowed with all virtues. As for my- 
self, I rejoice at the condition thou art in, and 
will be subservient to thee in all that thou send- 
est to me about; for when by my subjects I have 
cut down many and large trees of cedar, and cy- 
press wood, I will send them to sea, and will 
order my subjects to make floats of them, and 
to sail to what place soever of thy country thou 
shalt desire, and leave them there, after which 
thy subjects may carry them to Jerusalem: but 
do thou take care to procure us corn for this tim- 
ber, which we stand in need of, hecause we in- 
habit in an island.” 

8. The copies of these epistles remain at this 
day, and are preserved not only in our books, 
but among the Tyrians also, insomuch that if 
any one would know the certainty about them, 
he may desire of the keepers of the public re- 
cords of Tyre to show him them; and he will 
find what is there set down to agree with what 
we have said. I have said so much out of a de- 
sire that my readers may know that we speak 
nothing but the truth, and do not compose a his- 
tory out of some plausible relations which de- 
ceive men and please them at the same time, 


then joined to the continent at the present remains of 
Paletyrus by n neek of land over against Solomon’s 
cisterns, still so called; and the city's fresh water proba- 
bly was carried along in pines by that neck of land, 
and that this island was therefore tn strictness no other 
than a peninsula, having villages in its fields, Ezek. 
xxvi. 6, anda wall about it, Amos }. 10; nnd the city 
was not ofso great reputation as Sidon for some ages; 
that it was attacked both by sea and land by Salma- 
nasser, as Josephus informs us, Antiq. b. ix. chap. xiv. 
sect. 2; and afterward came to be the metropolis of Phea- 
nicia, and afterward taken and destroyed hy Nebu- 
chadnezzar, according to the numerous scripture pro- 
phecies thereto relating, Isa. xxiii. Jer. xxv. 22; xxvii. 
3; xlvii. 4; Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxxviii. That seventy 
years after that destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, this 
city was in some mensure revived and rebuilt, Isaiah 
xxiii. 17, 18; but that, as the prophet Ezekiel had fore- 
told, xxvi. 3,4, 5, 14; xxvii. 34; the sea arose higher than 
before, till at last it overtlowed not only the neck of 
land, but the main isl, or peninsula itectf, and destroyed 
thatold and famous city tor ever; that, however, there 
still remained anadjoining smaller island, once connect- 
ed to ald Tyre itself by Hiram, which wae atterward 
inhabited; to which Alexander the Great.with incredible 
pains, raised a new bank or causeway; nnd that it plain- 
ly appears, from Maundrell, a most authentic cye-wit- 
ness, that the old large and famous city, on the originat 
large island, is now laid so gencrally under water, that 
scarce more than forty acres of it,or rather of thnt ad- 
joining smalt island, remain at this day;so that per- 
haps not above a hundredrh part ot the tirat island and 
city is now above water. This was foretold in the same 
propheeies of Ezekiel; and, according to them, as Mr. 
Maundrell distinctly observes, these poor remains of 
old Tyre are now “become like the top of a rock, a 
place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea ” 
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nor attempt to avoid examination, nor desire 
men to believe us immediately; nor are we at 
liberty to depart from speaking truth, which is 
the proper commendation of a historian, and 
yet be blameless. But we insist upon no admis- 
sion of what we say, unless we be able to mani- 
fest its truth by demonstration and the strongest 
vouchers. 

9. Now king Solomon, as soon as this epistle 
from the king of Tyre was brought him, com- 
mended the readiness and good-will he declared 
therein, and repaid him in what he desired, and 
sent him yearly twenty thousand cori of wheat, 
and as many baths of oil; now the bath ts able 
to contain seventy-two sextaries. He also sent 
him the same measure of wine. So the friend- 
ship between Hiram and Solomon hereby in- 
creased more and more: and they swore to con- 
tinue it forever. And the king appointed a tri- 
bute to be laid on all the people, Bing thou- 
gand laborers, whose work he rendered easy to 
them by prudently dividing it among them: for 
he made ten thousand cut timber in mount Leba- 
non for one month, and then to come home; and 
there rest two months until the time when the 
other twenty thousand had finished their task at 
tbe appointed time; and so afterward ıt came to 
pass that the first ten thousand returned to their 
work every fourth month: and it was Adorain 
who was over this tribute. There were also of 
the strangers who were left by David, who were 
to carry the stones, and other materials, seventy 
thousand; and of those that cut the stones, eighty 
thousand. Of these, three thousand and thee 
hundred were rulers over the rest. He also en- 
joined them to cut out large stones for the foun- 
dations of the temple, and that they should fit 
them and unite them together in the mountain, 
and so bring them to the city. This was done 
not only by our own country workmen, but by 
those workmen whom Hiram sent also. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Building of the Temple. 


§ 1. SoLoMON began to build the temple in the 
fourth year of his reign, on the second month, 
which the Macedonians cal) Artemisius, and the 
Hebrews Jar, five hundred and ninety-two years 
after the exodus out of Egypt, but after one thou- 
sand and twenty years from Abraham’s coming 
out of Mesopotaniia into Canaan, and after the 
deluge one thousand four hundred and forty 
years; and from Adam, the first man who was 
created, until Solomon built the temple, there 
had passed in all three thousand one hundred and 
two years, Now, that year on which the temple 
began to be built, was already the eleventh year 
of the rcign of Hiram; but from the building of 
Tyre to the buitding of the temple, there had 

assed two hundred and forty years. 

2. Now, thercfore, the king laid the foundations 
of the temple very deep in the ground,* and the 
materials were strong stones, and such as would 
resist the force of time; these were to unite 
themselves with the earth, and become a basis 
and a sure foundation for that superstructure 
which was to be creeted over it: they were to be 
so strong, in order to sustain with case those vast 
tuperstructurcs, and precious ornaments, whose 
own weight was not to be less than the weight of 
those other high and heavy buildings which the 
king designed to be very ace and magni- 
ficent; they erected its entire body, quite up to 
the roof, of white stone: its height was sixty cu- 
pits, and its length was the same, and its breadth 


* Of the templeof Solomon, here described ty Jose- 
phus in this and the following sections of this chapter, 
sce my Uleacription of the Temples belonging to this 
work, chap. xiii. 

t These small rooms, or side chambers, seem to have 
been, by Joseplhus’s description, no less than twenty 
cubits high apiece, otherwise there must have becn a 
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twenty. There was another building erected 
over it, equal to it in its measures: so that the 
entire altitude of the temple was a hundred and 
twenty cubits. Its front was to the east. As to 
the porch, they built it before the temple; its 
length was twenty cubits, and it was so ordered 
that it might agree with the breadth of the house: 
and it had twelve cubits in latitude, and its height 
was raised as high as a hundred and twenty cu- 
bits. He also built round about the temple thirty 
small rooms, which might include the miele tem- 
ple, by their closeness one to another, and by 
their number, and outward position round it. He 
also made passages through them, that they 
might come into one through another. Every 
one of these rooms had five cubits in breadth,+ 
and the same in length, but in height twenty. 
Above these there were other rooms, and others 
above them, equal both in their measures and 
number; so that these reached to a height equal 
to the lower part of the house; for the upper 
part had no buildings about it. The roof that 
was over the house was of cedar; and truly 
every one of these rooms had a roof of their 
own, that was not connected with the other 
rooms; but for the other parts, there was a co- 
vered roof common to them all, and built with 
very long beams, that passed through the rest, 
and through the whole building, so that the mid- 
dte walls being strengthened by the same beams 
of timber, might be thereby made firmer; but as 
for that part of the roof that was under the 
beams, it was made of the same materials, and 
was all made smooth, and had ornaments proper 
for roofs, and plates of gold nailed upon them. 
And as he enclosed the walls with boards of ce- 
dar, so he fixed on them plates of gold, which 
had sculptures on them, so that the whole tem- 
ple shined, and dazzled the eyes of such as en- 
tered, by the splendor of the gold that was on 
every side of them. Now the whole structure 
of the temple was made with great skill, of po- 
lished stones, and those laid together so very har- 
moniously and smoothly, that there appeared to 
the spectators no sign of any hammer, or other 
instrument of architecture, but as if, without any 
use of them, the entire materials had naturally 
united themselves together, that the agree- 
ment of one part with another seemed ra- 
ther to have been natural, than to have arisen 
from the force of tools upon them. The king 
also had a fine contrivance for an ascent to the 
upper room over the temple, and that was by 
steps in the thickness of its wall; for it had no 
large door on the east end, as the tower house 
fell but the entrances were by the sides, through 
very small doors. He also overlaid the temple 
both within and without, with boards of cedar, 
that were kept close together by thick chains, so 
that this centrivance was in the nature of a sup- 
port and a strength to the building. 

3. Now when the king had divided the temple 
into two parts, he made the inner house of twenty 
cubits [every way,] to be the most secret chani- 
ber, but he appointed that of forty cubits to be 
the sanctuary; and when he had cut a door-place 
out of the wall, he put therein doors of cedar, 
and overlaid them’ with a great deal of gold, that 
had sculptures uponit. [le also had veils of blue 
and purple, and scarlet, and the brightest and 
softest Hnen, with the most curions flowers 
wrought upon them, which were to be drawn 
before those doors. He also dedicated for the 
most secret place, whose breadth was twenty 
cubits, and length the same, two cherubiins of 
solid gold;t the height of each of them was five 


targe interval between one and the other that was over 
it,nnd this with donbte floors, the one of six cubits dis- 
tance from Ihe floor beneath it, as 1 Kings vi. 5. 

t Josephus says here, thal the cherukims were ofsotid 
gold, and only five cubita high, while our Hebrew copies, 
1 Kings vi, 2:4, 28, say they were of the olive-tree, and 
the LXXH of the cypress-tree, and only ovcrtaid with 
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cubits; they had each of them two wings stretch- 
ed out as far as five cubits; wherefore Solomon 
et them up not far from each other, that with 
one wing they might touch the southern wall of 
the secret place, and with another the northern: 
their other wings, which joined to each other, 
were a covering to the ark, which was set be- 
tween them: but nobody can tell, or even con- 
jecture, what was the shape of these cherubims. 

e also laid the floor of the temple with plates 
of gold; and he added doors to the gate of the 
temple, agreeable to the measure of the height 
of fhe wall, but in breadth twenty cubits, and on 
them he glued gold plates. And, to say all in 
one word, he left no part of the temple, neither 
internal nor external, but what was covered with 

old. He also had curtains drawn over these 

oors in like manner as they were drawn over 
the inner doors of the most holy place; but the 
porch of the temple had nothing of that sort. 

4. Now Solomon sent for an artificer out of 
Tyre, whose name was Hiram: he was by birth 
of the tribe of Naphtali, on the mother’s side, 
(for she was of that tribe,) but his father was 
Ur, of the stock of the Israelites. This man was 
skilful in all sorts of work; but his chief skill 
lay ia working in gold, in silver, and brass, by 
whom were made all the mechanical works 
about the temple, according to the will of Solo- 
mon. Moreover, this Hiran made two [hollow | 
pillars, whose outsides were of brass, and the 
thickness of the brass was four fingers’ breadth, 
and the height of the pillars was eighteen cubits,* 
and their circumference twelve cubits, but there 
was cast with each of their chapiters lily-work 
that stood upon the pillar, and it was elevated 
five cubits, round about which there was nret- 
work interwoven with small palms, made of 
brass, and covered the lily-work. To this also 
were hung two hundred pomegranates, in two 
rows: the one of these ikr: he set at the en- 
trance of the porch at the right hand, and called 
it Jachin, ay the other at the left hand, and 
called it Booz. 

5. Solomon also cast a brazen sea, whose 
figure was that of a hemisphere: this brazen 
vessel was called a sea, for its largeness, for the 
laver was ten feet in diameter, and cast of the 
thickness of a palm: its middle part rested on a 
short pillar, that had ten spirals round it; and 
that pillar was ten cubits in diameter. There 
stood round about it twelve oxen, that looked to 
the four winds of heaven, three to each wind, 
having their hinder parts depressed, that so the 
hemispherical vessel might rest upon them, which 
itself was also depressed round about inwardly. 
Now this sea contained three thousand baths. 

6. He also made ten brazen bases for so many 

uadrangular lavers; the length of every one of 
eee bases was five cubits, and the breadth four 
cubits, and the height six cubits. This vessel 
was partly turned, and was thus contrived: there 
were four small quadrangular pillars that stood 
one at each corner, these had the sides of the 
base fitted to them on each quarter: they were 
parted into three parts; every interval had a bor- 

er fitted to support [the laver,] upon which was 
engraven, in one place a lion, and in another 
place a bull and an eagle. The small pillars had 


gold; and both agree they were ten cnbits high. I snp- 
pose the number is here falsely transcribed, and that 
Josephus wrote ten cubits also. 

* As for these two famous pillars, Jachin and Booz, 
their height could be no more than eightcen cubits, as 
here, and ł Kings vii. 15;2 Kings xxv. 17; Jer. lii. 21; 
those thirty-five cubits in 2 Chron. iii. 15, being contra- 
ry to all the rutes of architecture in the world. 

t The round or cylindrical lavers of four cubits in dia- 
meter, and four in height, both in our copies, 1 Kings vii. 
38, 39, and here in Josephus, must have contained a 
great deal more than these forty baths,which are always 
assigned them. Where the error lies is hard tosay. 
Perhaps Josephus honestly followed his copies here, tho’ 
they had been corrupted, and he was not ablo to restore 
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the same animals engraven that were engraven 
on the sides. The whole work was elevated, and 
stood upon four wheels, which were also cast. 
which had also naves and felloes, and were a foot 
and a half in diameter. Any one who saw the 
spokes of the wheels, how exactly they were 
turned and united to the sides of the bases, and 
with what harmony they agreed to the felloes 
would wonder at them. owever, their struc- 
ture was this: certain shoulders of hands stretch- 
ed out held the corners above, upon which rest- 
ed a short spiral pillar, that lay under the hollow 
part of the laver, resting upon the forepart of 
the eagle and the lion, which were adapted to 
them, insomuch that those who viewea thera 
would think they were of one piece: between 
these were engravings of palm-trees. This was 
the construction of the ten bases. He also made 
ten large round brass vessels, which were the la- 
vers themselves, each of which contained forty 
baths; for it had its height four cubits, and its 
edges were as much distant from each other. 
He also placed these lavers upon the ten bases 
that were called Mechonoth; and he set five of 
the lavers on the left side of the temple,{ which 
was the side towards the north wind, and as 
many on the right side, towards the south, but 
looking towards the east: the same [eastern] 
way he also set the sea. Now, he appointed the 
sea to be for washing the bands and the feet 
of the priests, when they entered into the tem- 
ple, and were to ascend the altar, but the lavers 
to cleanse the entrails of the beasts that were to 
be burnt-offerings, with their feet also. 

7. He also made a brazen altar, whose length 
was twenty cubits, and its breadth the same, and 
its height ten, for the burnt-offerings. He also 
made all its vessels of brass, the pots, and the 
shovels, and the basons, and besides these, the 
snuffers and the tongs, and all its other vessels, 
he made of brass, and such brass as was in 
splendor and beauty like gold. The king also 
dedicated a great number of tables, but one that 
was large and made of gold, upon which they set 
the loaves of God: and he made ten thousand 
more that resembled them, but were done after 
another manner, upon which lay the vials and 
the cups; those of gold were twenty thousand; 
those of silver were forty thousand. He also 
made ten thousand candlesticks, according to the 
command of Moses, one of which he dedicated 
for the anpi that it might burn in the day- 
time, according to the law; and one table with 
loaves upon it, on the north side of the temple, 
over against the candlestick; for this he set on 
the south side, but the golden altar stood be- 
tween them. All these vessels were contained 
in that part of the holy house which was forty 
cubits long, and were before the vail of that 
most secret place wherein the ark was to be set. 

8. The king also made pouring vessels, in 
number eighty thousand, and a hundred thou- 
sand golden vials, and twice as many silver vials; 
of golden dishes, in order therein to offer kneaded 
fine flour at the altar, there were eighty thonsand, 
and twice as many of silver. Of large basons 
also, wherein they mixed fine flour with oil 
sixty thousand of gold, and twice as many of sil- 
ver. Of the measures like those which Moses 
thetrne reading. Inthe meantime, these forty baths are 
probably the true quantity contained in each Inver, since 
they went upon wheels, and were to be drawn hy the 
Levites about the courts of the priests, for the washings 
they were designed for; and had they held much more, 
they would have been too heavy to have been so drawn. 

t lere Josephus gives us a key to his own language, 
of right and left hand, inthe tabernacle and temple, 
that by the right hand he means what is against our 
left, when we suppose ourselves going up from the east 
gates of the courts towards the tabernacle or temple 
themselves, and so vice versa; whence it follows, that 
the pillar Jachin, on the right hand of the temple, was 


on the south, against our left hand, and Booz on the 
north, against our right hand. 
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called the Hin and the Assaron, [a tenth deal, ] 
there were twenty thousand of gold, and twice as 
many of silver. The golden censers, in which 
they carried the incense to the altar, were twen- 
ty thousand: the other censers, in whieh they 
carried fire from the great altar to the little al- 
tar, within the temple, were fifty thousand. ‘The | 
sacerdotal garments, which belonged to the high 
priest, with the long robes, and the oracle, and 
the precious stones, were a thousand. But hed 
crown upon which Moses wrote (the name of] 

God,* was only one, and hath remained to this 
very day. He also made ten thonsand sacerdo- 
tal garments of fine linen, with purple girdles, 
for every priest, and two hundred thousand 
trumpets, according to the command of Moses: 
also, two hundred thousand garments of fine linen 
for the singers that were Levites. And he made 
musical instruments, and such as were invented 
for singing of hymns, called Nablæ and Cinyre, 
[psalteries and harps,} which were made of elec- 
trum, [the finest brass,] forty thousand. 

9. Solomon made all’ these things for the ho- 
nor of God, with great variety and magnificence, 
sparing no cost, but using all possible liberality 
in adorning the temple; and these things he de- 
dicated to the treasures of God. He also placed 
a partition round about the temple, whieh in our 
tongue we call Gison, but it is called Thringcos 
by the Greeks, and he raised it up to the height 
of three cubits; and it was for the exclusion of 
the multitude from coming into the temple, and ! 
showing that it was a place that was free and | 
open only for the aaa He also built beyond | 
this court a temple, whose figure was that of a, 
quadrangle, and erected for it great and broad , 
cloisters: this was entered into by very high 
gates, each of which had its front exposed to one 
of the [four] winds, and were shut by golden 
doors. Into this temple all the people entered 
that were distinguished from the rest by being 

ure, and observant of the laws. But he made 
that temple which was beyond this a wonderful 
one indeed, and such as exceeds all description 
in words, nay, if I may so say, is hardly be- 
lieved upon sight; for when he had filled up 
great valleys with earth, which, on account of 
their immense depth, could not be looked on, 
when you bended down to see them, without 
pain, and had elevated the ground four hundred 
cubits, he made it to be on a level with the top 
of the mountain, on which the temple was built, 
and by this means the outmost temple, which was 
exposed to the air, was even with the temple 
itself.t Tle encompassed this also with a build- 
ing of a douhle row of cloisters, which stood on 
high pillars of native stone, while the roofs were 
of cedar, nnd were polished in a manner proper 
tor such high roofs; but he made all the doors 
of this temple of silver. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Solomon removed the Ark into the Temple; 
how he made Supplication to God, and offered 
public Sacrifices to him. 


ġ 1. WHEN king Solomon had finished these 
works, these large and beautiful buildings, and 
had laid up his donations in the temple, and all 


* Of the golden plate onthe high priest’s forehead, 
that was iu being in the days of Josephus, and a rentu- 
ry ortwoat least later, sec the note on Antiq. b, jii. eh. 
vii. sect. 6. 

t When Josephus here says, that the floor of the out- 
most temple, or ennrt of the Gentiles, was with vast la- 
bor raised to be even, or of cgual height, with the floor 
of the inner, or court of the priests, he must mean this 
ina gross cstimation only, for he and all others agree, 
that the inner temple, or court of the priests, was a few 
cubits more elevated than the middle court, the court of 
Israel], and much more was the courtof the priests cle- 
vated several cubits above the outmost eourt, since the 
court of Isrse! was lower than the one, and higher than 
the other. 

t ‘The Septuagint say, “that they prepared timber and 
stones to build the temple for three years.” J] Kings v. 





, or of dancing, until t 
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this in the interval of seven years,t and had given 


| a demonstration of his riches and alacrity there- 
|in, insomuch that any one who saw it would have 


thought it must have been an immense time ere 
it could have been finished; and [would be sur- 
prised] that so much should be finished in so 
short a time; short, I mean, if compared with 
the greatness of the work; he also wrote to the 


' rulers and elders of the Hebrews, and ordered 


all the people to gather themselves together to 
Jerusalem, both to see the temple which he had 
built, and to remove the ark of God into it; and 
when this invitation of the whole body of the 
people to come to Jerusalem was every where 
carried abroad, it was the seventh month before 
they came together, which month is by our coun- 
trymen called Thisri, but by the Macedonians 
Ilyperberetweus. The feast of tabernacles hap- 
ened to fall at the same time, which was cele- 
rated by the Hebrews as a most holy and most 
eminent teast. So they carried the ark and the 
tabernacle which Moses had pitched, and all the 
vessels that were for ministration to the sacri- 
fices of God, and removed them to the temple.|f 
The king hiinself, and all the people and the Le- 
vites went before, rendering the ground moist 
with sacrifices and drink offerings, and the blood 
of a great number of oblations, and burning an 
immense quantity of incense, and this till the 
very air itself every where round about was so 
full of these odors that it met, in a most agree- 
able manner, persons at a great distance, and 
was an indication of God's presence, and, as 
men’s opinions were, of his habitation with them 
in this newly built and eonsecrated place, for 
they did not grow eae either of singing hymns 
rey came to the temple; 
and in this manner did they carry the ark. But 
when they should transfer it into the most secret 
place, the rest of the multitude went away, and 
only those priests that carried it set it betweer 
the two cherubims, which, embracing it with 
their wings, (for so were they framed by the ar- 
tificer,) they covered it as under a tent or a cu- 
pola. Now the ark contained nothing else but 
those two tables of stone that preserved the ten 
commandments, which God spake to Moses in 
mount Sinai, and which were engraved upon 
them; but they sel the candlestick, and table, 
and the golden altar, in the temple, before the 
most sacred place, in the very same places 
wherein they stood till that time in the taberna- 
ele. So they offered up the daily sacrifices; but 
for the brazen altar, Solomon set it before the 
temple, over against the door, that when the 
door was opened, it might be exposed to sight, 
and the sacred solemnities, and the richness of 
the sacrifices, might be thence secn; and all the 
rest of the vessels they gathered together, and 
put them within the temple. 

2. Now, as soon ns the priests had put all things 
in order about the ark, and had gone out, there 
came down a thick cloud, and stood there, and 
aaa itself after a gentle manner into the tem- 
ple; such a eloud it was, as was diffused, and 
temperate, not such a rough one as we see full 
of rain in the winter season. This cloud so dark- 
cned the place, that one priest could not discern 


18, and although neither our present Hebrew copy nor 
Josephus directly name that number of years, yet do 
both say the building itself did not begin till Solomon's 
fourth yeur; and hoth speak of the preparation of ma- 
terials beforehand, 1 Kings v. 18; Antiq. b. viii. chap. v. 
sect. ]. There is no reason therefore to alter the Sep- 
tuagint’s number, but we nre to suppose three years to 
have been the just time of the preparation, as I have 
donc in my computation of the expense in building the 
temple. 

ll This solemn removal of the ark from Mount Sion 
to Mount Morish, at the distance of almost three 
quarters of a mile, confutes that notion of the mod- 
ern Jews, and followed by many Christians also, 
as if those two were after a sort one and the same 
mountain; for which there is, E think, very little 
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another, but it afforded to the minds of all a vi- 
sible image, and glorious appearance of God's 
having descended into this temple, and of his 
having gladly pitched his tabernacle therein. So 
these men were intent upon this thought. But 
Solomon rose up, (for he was sitting before,) and 
used such words to God as he thought agreeable 
to the divine nature to receive, and nt for him to 
give: for he said, “ Thou hast an eternal house, 
O Lord, and such a one as thou hast created for 
thyself out of thine own works; we know it to 
be the heaven, and the air, and the earth, and the 
sea, which thou pervadest; nor art thou contain- 
ed within their limits. I have indeed built this 
temple to thee, and thy name, that from thence, 
when we sacrifice, and perform sacred opera- 
tions, we may send our prayers up into the air, 
and may constantly believe that thou art present, 
and art not remote from what is thine own; for 
neither when thou seest all things, and hearest 
all things, nor now, when it pleases thee to dwell 
here, dost thou leave the care of all men, but ra- 
ther, thou art very near to them all, but es- 
pecially thou art present to tbose that address 
themselves to thee, whether by night or by day.” 
When he had thus solemnly addressed himself 
to God, he converted his discourse to the multi- 
tude, and strongly represented the power and 
providence of God to them; how he had showed 
all things that were come to pass to David his 
father, as many of those things had already come 
to pass, and the rest would certainly come to pass 
hereafter; and how he had given him his name, 
and told to David what he should be called before 
he was born; and foretold, that when he should 
be king after his father’s death he should build 
him a temple, which, since they saw accomplish- 
ed according to his prediction, he required them 
to bless God, and by believing him, from the 
sight of what they had seen accomplished, never 
to despair of any thing that he had promised for 
the future, in order to their happiness, or suspect 
that it would not come to pass.” 

3. When the king had thus discoursed to the 
multitude, he looked again towards the temple, 
and, lifting up his right hand to the multitude, 
he said, “ It is not possible by what men can do 
to return sufficient thanks to God for his benefits 
bestowed upon them, for the Deity stands in 
need of nothing, and is above any such reqnital; 
but so far as we have been made superior, O 
Lord, to other animals by thee, it becomes us to 
bless thy majesty, and it is necessary for us to re- 
turn thee thanks for what thou hast bestowed 
upon our house, and on the Hebrew people; for 
with what other instrument can we better ap- 
pease thee, when thou art angry at us, or more 
properly preserve thy favor, than with our 
voice; which, as we have it from the air, so do 
we know that by that air it ascends upwards 
[towards thee.] {í therefore ought Meek to re- 
turn thee thanks thereby in the first place, con- 
cerning my father, whom thou hast raised from 
obscurity unto so great joy; and in the next place, 
concerning inyselt, since thou hast performed all 
that thou hast promised unto this very day. And 
I beseech thee, forthe time to come, to aflord us 
whatsoever thou, O God, hast power to bestow 
on such as thou dost esteem; and to augment our 
house for all ages, as thou hast promised to Da- 
vid my father to do, both in his lifetime and at 
his death, that our kingdom shall continue, and 
that his posterity shall successively receive it to 
ten thousand generations. Do not thou there- 
fore fail to give us these blessings, and to bestow 
on my children that virtue in which thou delight- 
est. And besides all this, I humbly besecch thee, 
that thou wilt let some portion of thy Spirit come 
down and inhabit in this temple, that thou may- 
est appear to be with us upon earth. As to thy- 
self, the entire heavens, and the immensity of 
the things that are therein, are but a sinall habi- 
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tation for thee, much more is this poor temple so; 
but I entreat thee to keep it as thine own house, 
from being destroyed by our enemies for ever, 
and to take care of it as thine own possession: 
but if this people be found to have sinned, and 
be thereupon afilicted by thee with any plague 
because of their sin, as with dearth, or pestilence, 
or any other affliction which thou usest to inflict 
on those that transgress any of thy holy laws, 
and if they fly all of them to this temple, be- 
seeching thee, and begging of thee to deliver 
them, then do thou hear their prayers, as being 
within thine house, and have mercy upon them, 
and deliver them from their afflictions; nay, 
moreover, this help is what I implore of thee, 
not for the Hebrews only, when they are in dis- 
tress, but when any shall come hither from any 
ends of the world whatsoever, and shall return 
from their sins and implore thy pardon, do thou 
then pardon them, and hear their prayer. For 
hereby all shall learn that thou thyself wast 
pleased with the building of this house for thee, 
and that we are not ourselves of an unsocial na- 
ture, nor behave ourselves like enemies to such 
as are not of our own people; but are willing that 
thy assistance should be conimunicated by thee 
to all men in common, and that they have the en- 
joyment of thy benefits bestowed upon them.” 

4, When Solomon had said this, and had cast 
himself upon the ground, and worshipped a long 
time, he rose up, and brought sacrifices to the 
altar; and when he had filled it with unblemish- 
ed victims, he most evidently discovered that 
God had with pleasure accepted of all that he 
had sacrificed to him, for there came a fire run- 
ning out of the air, and rushed with violence 
upon the altar, in the sight of all, and caught 
hold of and consumed the sacrifices. Now, when 
this divine appearance was seen, Hie Pach sup- 
posed it to be a demonstration of God’s abode in 
the temple, and were pleased with it, and fell 
down upon the ground and worshipped. Upon 
which the king began to bless God, and exhort- 
ed the multitude to do the same, as now having 
sufficient indications of God’s favorable disposi- 
tion to them; and to pray that they might al- 
ways have the like indications from hin, and 
that he would preserve in them a mind pure 
from all wickedness, in righteousness and reli- 
gious worship, and that they might continue in 
the observation of those precepts which God had 
given them by Moses, because by that means the 
Hebrew nation would be happy, and indeed the 
most blessed of all nations among all mankind. 
He exhorted them also to be mindful, that by 
what methods they had attained their present 
good things, by the same they must preserve 
them sure to themselves, and make them greater, 
and more than they were at present; for that it 
was not sufficient for them to suppose they had 
received them on account of leir piety and 
righteousness, but that they had no other way of 
reserving them for the time to come, for that it 
is not so great a thing for men to acquire some- 
what which they want, as to preserve what they 
have acquired, and to be guilty of no sin, where- 
by it may be hurt. 

5. So when the king had spoken thus to the 
multitude, he dissolved the congregation, but rot 
till he had completed his oblations, both for him- 
self and for the Hebrews, insomuch that he sa- 
crificed twenty and two thousand oxen. aud a 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep; for then it 
was that the temple did first of all taste of the 
victims, and all the Hebrews, with their wives 
and children, feasted therein; nay, besides this, 
the king then observed splendidly and magni- 
ficently the feast which is called the Feast of 
Tabernacles, before the temple, for twice seven 
days; and he then feasted together with all the 
eople. 

en When all these solemnities were abundantly 
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satisfied, and nothing was omitted that concern- 
ed the divine worship, the king dismissed them; 
and they every one went to their own homes; 
giving thanks to the king for the care he had ta- 
ken of them, and the works he had done for 
them; and praying to God to preserve Solomon 
to be their king for a longtime. They also took 
their journey home with rejoicing, and making 
merry, and singing hymns to God: and indeed 
the pleasure they enjoyed took away the sense 
of the pains they all underwent in their journey 
home. So when they had brought the ark into 
the temple, and had seen its greatness, and how 
fine it was, and had been partakers of the many 
sacrifices that had been offered, and of the festi- 
vals that had been solemnized, they every one 
returned to their own cities. But a dream that 
appeared to the king in his sleep, informed him, 
That ‘God had heard his pret and that he 
Would not only preserve the temple, but would 
always abide in it, that is, in case his posterity 
and the whole multitude would be righteous. 
And for himself, it said, that if he continued ac- 
cording to the admonitions of his father, he 
would advance him to an immense degree of 
diguity and happiness, and that then his posterity 
should be kings of that country, of the tribe of 
Judah, forever; but that still if he should be 
found a betrayer of the ordinances of the law, 
and forget them, and turn away to the worship 
of strange gods, he would cut him off by the 
roots, and would neither suffer any remainder of 
his family to continue. nor would overlook the 
temple of Israel, or preserve them any longer 
from afilictions, but would utterly destroy them 
with ten thousand wars and misfortunes; would 
cast them out of the land which he had given 
their fathers, and make them sojourners in 
strange lands; and deliver that temple, which 
was now built, to be burnt and alee by their 
enemies; and that city to be utterly overthrown 
by the hands of their enemies: and make their 
miseries deserve to be a proverb, and such as 
should very hardly be credited for their stu- 
endous magnitude, till their neighbors, when 
they should hear of them, should wonder at their 
calamities, and very saa inquire for the oc- 
casion, why the Hebrews, who had been so far 
advanced by God to such glory and wealth 
should be then so hated by him? And that the 
answer that should be made by the remainder of 
the people should be, by confessing their sins, 
and their transgression of the laws of their 
country."—Accordingly, we have it transmitted 
to us in writing, that thus did God speak to Solo- 
mon in his sleep. 


CHARTY. 


How Solomon built himself a royal Palace, ver 
costly and splendid; and how he solved the Rid. 
dles which were sent him by Hiram. 


$1. AFTER the building of the temple, as we 
have before said, was finished in seven years, the 
king laid the foundation of his palace, which he 
did not finish under thirteen years, for he was 
not equally zealous in the building of this palace 
as he had been about the temple; for as to that, 
though it was a great work, and required won- 
derful and surprising application, yet God, for 
whom it was made, so far co-operated therewith, 
that it was finished in the forementioned number 
of years; but the palace, which was a building 

* This mention of the Corinthian ornnments of nr- 
chitecture in Solomon’s pniace by Josephus, seems to 
be here set down by way of prolepsis; for nlthongh it 
appears to me thnt the Grecian and Itoman most an- 
cient orders of architecture were taken from Solomon's 
temple, as from their original patterns, yet it is notso 
clear that the Inst and most ornnmental order of the Co- 
rinthian was so nnclent, nitho"® what the same Josephus 
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much inferior in dignity to the temple, both on 
account that its materials had not been so long 
beforehand gotten ready, nor had been so zeal- 
ously prepared, and on account that this was only 
a habitation for kings, and not for God, it was 
longer in finishing. However, this building was 
raised so magnificently as suited the happy state 
of the Hebrews, and of the king me but it 
is necessary that I describe the entire structure 
and disposition of the parts, that so those that 
light upon this book, may thereby make a con- 
Jecture, and, as it were, have a prospect of its 
magnitude, 

2. This house was a large and curious building, 
and was supported by many pillars, wbich Solo- 
mon built to contam a multitude for hearing 
causes, and taking cognizance of suits. It was 
sufficiently capacious to contain a great body of 
men, who would come together to have causes 
determined. It was a hundred cubits long, and 
fifty broad, and thirty high, supported by quad- 
rangular pillars, which were all of cedar, but its 
root was according to the Corinthian order,* 
with folding-doors, and their adjoining pillars of 
equa magnitude, each fluted with three cavities: 
which building was at once firm, and very orna- 
mental, There was also another house, so or- 
dered, that its entire breadth was placed in the 
middle: it was quadrangular, and its breadth 
was thirty cubits, having a temple over against 
it, raised upon massy pillars; m which temple 
there was a p and very glorious room, where- 
in the king sat in judgment. To this was joined 
another house, that was built for his queen. 
There were other smaller edifices for diet, and 
for sleep, after public matters were over; and 
these were all floored with boards of cedar. 
Some of these Solomon built with stones of ten 
cubits, and wainscoted the walls with otber stones 
that were sawed, aud were of great value, such 
as are dug out of the earth for the ornaments of 
temples, and to make fine prospects in royal pala- 
ces, and which make the mines whence they are 
dug famous. Now the contexture of the curious 
workmanship of these stones was in three rows, 
but the fourth row would make one admire its 
sculptures, whereby were represented trees, and 
all sorts of plants, with the shades that arose 
from their branches, and leaves that hung down 
from them. Those trees and plants covered the 
stone that was beneath them, and their leaves 
were wrought so prodigious thin and subtile, 
that you would think they were in motion: but 
the other part up to the roof was plastered over, 
and, as it were, embroidered with colors and 
pictures. He moreover built other edifices for 
pleasure ; as also very long cloisters, and those 
situate in an agreeable place of the palace; and 
nmong them a most glorious dining-room, for 
feastings and compotations, and full of gold, and 
such other furniture as so fine a room ought to 
have for the conveniency of the guests, and 
where all the vessels were made of gold. Now 
it is very hard to reckon up the magnitude and 
the variety of the royal apartments; how many 
rooms there were of the largest sort; how many 
of a bigness inferior to those; nnd how many that 
were subterraneous and invisible; the curiosity 
of those that enjoyed the fresh air; and the 
groves of the most delightful prospect, for the 
avoiding the heat, and covering of their bodies. 
And to say all in brief, Solomon made the whole 
der being, without dispute, much elder than the reign 
of Herod. However, upon some trial, I confess I have 
not hitherto been able fully to understand the structure 
of this palace of Solomon, either as described in our 
Bibles, or even with the ndditioual help of this descrip- 
tion here by Josephus; only the render may easily ob- 
serve with me, that the mensures of this first bullding 
in Josephus, one hundred cubits tong, and fifty cubits 


saya, Of the War, b. v. ch. v. sect. 3, that one of the | broad, are the very same with the area of the court of 
gates of Herod’s temple was built according to the rules | the tabernacle of Moses, ond just half an Egyptian 


of this Corinthian order, is no way improbable, that or- 
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building entirely of white stone, and cedar-wood, 
and gold and silver. He also adorned the roofs 
and walls with stones set in gold, and beautilied 
them thereby in the same manner as he had 
beautified the temple of God with the like stones. 
He also made himself a throne of prodigious 
bigness of ivory, constructed as a seat of justice, 
and having six steps to it; on every one of which 
stood, on each end of the step, two lions, two 
other lions standing above also; but, at the sit- 
ting-place of the throne, hands came out, and 
received the king; and when he sat backward, 
he rested on lalf a bullock, that looked towards his 
back, but still all was fastened together with gold. 

3. When Solomon had completed all this in 
twenty years’ time, because Hiram king of Tyre 
nad contributed a great deal of gold, and more 
silver to these buildings, as also cedar-wood and 
pine-wood, he also rewarded Hiram with rich 
presents; corn he sent him also year by year, 
and wine and oil, which were the principal things 
that he stood in need of, because he inhabited an 
island, as we have already said. And besides 
these, he granted him certain cities of Galilee, 
twenty in number, that lay not far from Tyre; 
which, when Hiram went to, and viewed, and 
did not like the gift, he sent word to Solomon, 
that he did not want such cities as they were; 
and after that time those cities were called the 
land of Cabul, which name, if it be interpreted 
according to the language of the Pheenicians, de- 
notes, what does not please. Moreover, the king 
of Tyre sent sophisms and enigmatical sayings 
to Solomon, and desired he would solve them, 
and free them from the ambiguity that was in 
them. Now so sagacious ‘and understanding was 
Solomon, that none of these problems were too 
hard for him, but he conquered them all by his 
reasonings, and discovered their hidden mean- 
ing, and brought it to light. Menander also, one 
who translated the Tyrian archives out of the dia- 
lect of the Phoenicians into the Greek language, 
makes mention of these two kings, where he 
says thas: ‘‘ When Abibalus was dead, his son 
Hiram received the kingdom from him, who 
when he had lived fifty-three years, reigned thir- 
ty-four. He raised a bank in the large place, 
and dedicated the golden pillar which is in Japi- 
ter’s temple. He also went and cut down mate- 
rials of timber out of the mountain called Liba- 
nus, for the roofs of temples; and when he had 
pulled down the ancient temples, he both built 
the temple of Hercules and that of Astarte: and 
he first set ap the temple of Hercules in the 
month Peritius; he also made an expedition 
against the Euchii for Titii,] who did not pay 
their tribute, and when he had subdued them to 
himself he returned. Under this king, there 
was Abdemon, a very youth in age, who always 
conquered the difficult problenis which Solomon, 
king of Jerusalem, commanded him to explain.” 
Dius also makes mention of him, where he says 
thus; “ When Abibalus was dead, his son Hi- 
ram reigned. He raised the eastern parts of 
the city higher, and made the city itself larger. 
He also joined the teniple of Jupiter, which be- 
fore stogd by itself, to the city, by raising a bank 
in the middle between them; and he adorned it 
with donations of gold. Moreover, he went up 
to mount Libanus, and cut down materials of 
wood for the building of the temples.” He says 
also, that “ Solomon, who was then king of Je- 
rusalem, sent riddles to Hiram, and desired to 


* Thissignification of the name Pharaoh appears to be 
true. But what Josephus adds, presently, that no king 
of Egypt was called Pharaoh after Solomon's father- 
in-law, does hardly agree to our copies, which have long 
afterward the names of Pharaoh Necho and Pharaoh 
Hophra, 2 Kings xxiii. 29; Jer. xliv. 30, besides the fre- 
quent mention of that name Pharaoh in the prophets. 
However, Josephus himself, ia his own speech lo the 
Jews, Of the War, b. v.ch.ix.sect. 4, speaks of Nechao, 
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receive the like from him, but that he who could 
not solve them should pay money to him that 
did solve them, and that Hiram accepted the con- 
ditions; and when he was not able to solve the 
riddles [proposed by Solomon, ] he paid a great 
deal of money for his fine: but that he afterward 
did solve the proposed riddles by means of Ab- 
demon, a man of eee and that Hiram proposed 
other riddles, which, when Solomon could not 
solve, he paid back a great deal of money to 
Hiram.” ‘This it is which Dius wrote. 


CHAP. VI. 


How Solomon fortified the City of Jerusalem, and 
built great Cities; and how he brought some of 
the Canaanites into Subjection, and entertained 
the Queen of Egypt and of Ethiopia. 


§ 1. Now when the king saw that the walls of 
Jerusalem stood in need of being better secured, 
and made stronger (for he thought the walls thet 
encompassed Jerusalem ought to correspond to 
the dignity of the city,) he both repaired them, 
‘and made them higher, with great towers upon 
them; he also built cities which might be count- 
ed among the strongest, Hazor and Megiddo, and 
the third Gezer, which had indeed belonged to 
the Philistines; but Pharaoh the king of Egypt 
had made an expedition against, and besieged it, 
and taken it by force, and when he had slain all 
its inhabitants, he utterly overthrew it, and gave 
it as a present to his daughter, who had been 
married to Solomon; for which reason the king 
rebuilt it as a city that was naturally strong, and 
might be useful in wars, and the mutations of af- 
fairs that sometimes happen. Moreover, he built 
two other cities not far Pon it; Beth-horon was 
the name of one of them, and Baalath of the 
other. He also built other cities that lay conve- 
niently for these, in order to the enjoyment of 
pleasures and delicacies in them, such as were 
naturally of a good temperature of the air, and 
agt balle for fruits ripe in their proper seasons, 
and well watered with springs. Nay, Solomon 
went as far as the desert above Syria, and pos- 
sessed himself of it, and built there a very great 
city, which was distant two days’ journey from 
Upper Syria, and one day’s journey from Eu- 

hrates, and six long days’ journey from Baby- 

onthe great. Now, the reason why this city lay 

so remote from the parts of Syria that are inha- 
bited is this, that below there is no water to be 
had, and that it is in that place only that there 
are springs and pits of water. When he had, 
therefore, built this city, and encompassed it 
with very strong wells, he gave it the name of 
Tadmor, and that is the name it is called by at 
this day among the Syrians; but the Grecian 
name is Palmyra. 

2. Now Solomon the king was at this time en- 
gaged in building these cities. Bat it any in- 
quire why all the kings of Egypt from Menes, 
who built Memphis, and was many years earlier 
than our forefather Abraham, until] Solomon, 
where the interval was more than one thousand 
three hundred years, were called Pharaohs, and 
took it from one Pharaoh that lived after the kings 
of that interval, I think it necessary to inform 
them of it, in order to cure their ignorance, and 
to make the occasion of that name manifest. 
Pharaoh, in the Egyptian tongue, signified a 
king,* but I suppose they made ase of other 
names from their childhood; but when they were 


who was also called Pharaoh, as ihe name of thatking of 
Egy pt with whom Abraham was concerned; of which 
name Mechao yet we have elsewhere no*mention till 
ihe days of Josiah, but only of Pharaoh. And indeed 
it mast be confessed, that here and sect. 5, we have 
more mistakes made by Josephus, and those relating to 
the kings of Egypt, und tothat queen of Egyptand 
Ethiopia, whom he supposes to have come to see Solo- 
mou, than almost any where else in all his Antiquities. 
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made kings, they changed them into the name 
which in their own tongue denoted their authori- 
ty; for thus it was also that the kings of Alex- 
andria, who were called formerly by other names, 
when they took the kingdom, were named Ptole- 
mies, froni their first king. The Roman empe- 
rors also were from their nativity called by oie 
names, but are all styled Cesars, their empire 
and their dignity imposing that name upon them, 
and not suffering theni to continue in those 
names which their fathers gave them. 1 sup- 
poig also that Herodotus of Halicarnassus, when 

e said there were three hundred and thirty kings 
of Egypt after Menes, who built Memphis, did 
theretore not tell us their names, because they 
were in common called Pharaohs; for when after 
their death there was a queen reigned, he calls 
her by her name e as thereby declaring, 
that while the kings were of the male line, and 
so admitted of the same name, while a woman 
did not admit the same, he dil therefore set 
down that her name which she could not natural- 
ly have. As for myself, I have discovered from 
our own books, that after Pharaoh, the father-in- 
law of Solomon, no other king of Egypt did any 
longer use that name; and that it was after that 
time when the forementioned qucen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia came to Solomon, concerning whom 
we shall inform the reader presently; but I have 
now made mention of these things, that I may 
prove that our books and those of the Egyptians 
agree together in many things. 

3. But king Solomon subdued to himself the 
remnant of the Canaanites that had not before 
submitted to him; those I mean that dwell in 
mount Lebanon, and as far as the city of Ha- 
math; and ordered them to pay tribute. He 
also chose out of them every year such as were 
to serve him in the meanest offices, and to do his 
domestic works, and to follow husbandry; for 
none of the Hebrews were servants [in such low 
employ ments;] nor was it reasonable, that when 
God had brought so many nations under their 
power, they should depress their own people to 
such mean offices of lite, rather than those na- 
tions: while all the Israelites were concerned in 
warlike affairs, and were in armor; and were 
set over the chariots and the horses, rather than 
,eading the life of slaves. Ie appointed also five 
hundred and fifty rulers over those Canaanites 
who were reduced to such domestic slavery, who 
received the entire care of them from the king, 
and instructed them in those labors and opera- 
tions wherein he wanted their assistance. 

4. Morcover, the king built many ships in the 
Egyptian Bay of the Red Sea, in a certain place 
cated Ezion-Geber: it is now called Berenice, 
and is not far from the city of Eloth. This coun- 
try belonged formerly to the Jews, and became 
useful for shipping, from the donations of Hiram 
king of Tyre; for he sent a suficient number of 
men thither for pilots, and such as were skilful 
in navigation, to whom Solomon gave this com- 
mand, that they should go along with his own 
stewards to the land that was of old called Ophir, 
but now the Aurea Chersonesns, which belongs 
to India, to fetch him gold. And when they had 
. gathered four hundred talents together, they re- 
turned to the kiag again. 

5. There was then a woman queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia:* she was inquisitive into philoso- 

hy, and one that on other accounts ulso was to 

e admired. When this queen heard of the vir- 
tue and prudence of Solomon, she had a great 
mind to sce him, and the reports that went every 

* That this queen of Sheba was n queen of Sala in 
South Arabia, and not of Egypt and Ethiopia, as Jose- 
phua nerc asserts, is, I suppose, now generally agreed. 
And since Sabra is well known tobe a country near the 
gea in the south of Arabia Felix, which lay south from 
Judea also; and since our Saviour calls this queen the 
gueen of the south, and says she came from the utmost 
parts of the carth, Matt. xii, 42; Luke xi. 31; whieh de- 
écriptions agrec better to this Arabia than to Egypt and 





day abroad, induced her to come to him, she 
being desirous to be satisfied by her own expe- 
rience, and not by a bare hearing; (for reports 
thus heard are likely enough to comply with a 
false opinion, while they wholly depend on the 
credit of the relaters,) so she resolved to come 
to him, and that especially in order to have a 
trial of his wisdom, while she proposed ques- 
tions of very great difficulty, and entreated that 
he would solve their hidden meaning. Accord- 
ingly she came to Jerusalem with great splen- 
dor, and rich furniture; for she brought with 
her camels laden with gold, with several sorts 
of swect spices, and with precious stones. Now, 
upon the king's kind reception of her, he both 
showed a great desire to please her, and easily 
comprehending in bis mind the meaning of the 
curious questions she propounded to him, he re- 
solved them sooner than any body could have 
eines So she was amazed at the wisdom of 
Solomon, and discovered that it was more excel- 
lent upon trial than what she had heard by re- 
port beforehand; and especially she was surpris- 
ed at the fineness and largeness of his royal pa- 
lace, and not less at the good order of the apart- 
ments, for she observed that the king had therein 
shown great wisdom; but she was beyond mea- 
sure astonished at the house which was called 
the forest of Lebanon, as also at the magnifi- 
cence of his daily table, and the circumstances 
of its preparation and ministration, with the ap- 
parel of his servants that waited, and the skilful 
and decent management of their attendance: nor 
was she less affected with those daily sacrifices 
which were offered to God, and the careful ma- 
nagement which the ‘priests and Levites used 
about them. When she saw this done every day, 
she was in the greatest admiration imaginable, in- 
somuch that she was not able to contain the sur- 
prise she was in, but openly confessed how won- 
derfully she was affected: for she proceeded to 
disconrse with the king, and thereby owned that 
she was overcome with admiration at the things 
before related; and said, “ All things indeed, O 
king, that came to our knowledge by report, came 
with uncertainty as to our belief’ of them; but 
as to those good things that to thee appertain, 
both such as thou thyself possessest, j mean 
wisdom and prudence, and the happiness thou 
hast from thy kingdom, certainly it fame that 
came to us was no falsity; it was not only a true 
report, but it related thy happiness after a much 
lower manner than I now see it to be before my 
eyes. For, as for the report, it only attempted to 
persuade our hearing, but did not so make known 
the dignity of the things themselves as does the 
sight of them, and being present among them. 
I indeed, who did not believe what was reported, 
by reason of the multitude and ee of the 
things I inquired about, do see them to be much 
more nuicrous than they were reported to be. 
Accordingly, 1 esteem the Hebrew people, as 
well as thy servants and friends, to be happy, 
who enjoy thy presence, and hear thy wisdom 
every day continually. One would therefore 
bless God who hath so loved this country, and 
those that inhabit therein, as to make thee king 
over them.” 

6. Now when the queen had thus demonstrated 
in words how deeply the king had affected her, 
her disposition was known hy certain presents, 
for she gave him twenty talents of gold, and an 
immense quantity of spices, and precious stones. 
(They say also that we possess the root of that 
balsam} which our country still bears by this wo- 


Ethiopia, there is Httle occasion for doubting in this 
matter. 

t Some blame Josephus for supposing, that the bal- 
eaim tree might be first brought out of Arabia, or Egypt, 
or Ethiopia, into Judea, by this queen of Sheba, since 
several have said that of old, no country bore this pre- 
cious balsam but Judea; yet it is notorionsly false that 
this balsam was peculiar to Judea, for both Egypt and 
Arabia, and particularly Sabea had it; which last was 
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man’s pift) Solomon also repaid her with many 

ood things, and lately by bestowing upon 

er what she chose of her own inclination, for 
there was nothing that she desired which he de- 
nied her; and as he was very generous and libe- 
ral in his own temper, so did he show the great- 
ness of his soul in bestowing on her what she 
herself desired of him. So when this queen of 
Ethiopia had obtained what we have already 

iven an account of, and had again communica- 


ted to the king what she brought with her, she | 


returned to her own kingdom. 


CHAP. VIT. 


How Solomon grew rich, and fell desperately in 
love with Women; and how God, being incensed 
at it, raised up Ader and Jeroboam against 
him. Concerning the Death of Solomon. 


§ 1. ABOUT the same time there were brought 
to the king from the Aurea Chersonesus, a coun- 
try so called, precious stones, and pine-trees; and 
these trees he made use of for supporting the 
temple and the palace, as also for the materials of 
musical instruments, the harps and the psalteries, 
that the Levites might make use of them in their 
hymns to God. The wood which was brought to 
him at this time was larger and finer than any 
that had ever been brought before; but let no 
one imagine that these pine-trees were like those 
which are now so named, and which take that 
their denomination from the merchants, who so 
call them, that they may procure them to be ad- 
mired by those that purchase them; for those 
we speak of were to the sight like the wood of 
the fig-tree, but were whiter and more shining. 
Now we have said thus much, that nobody may 
be ignorant of the difference between these sorts 
of wood, nor unacquainted with the nature of the 
genuine pine-tree; and we thought it both a sea- 
sonable and humane thing when we mentioned 
it, and the uses the king made of it, to explain 
this difference so far as we have done. 

2. Now the weight of gold that was brought 
him was six hundred and sixty-six talents, not 
including in that sum what was brought by the 
merchanis, nor what the toparchs and kings of 
Arabia gave him in presents. He also cast two 
hundred targets of gold, cach of them weighing 
six hundred shekels. He also made three hun- 
dred shields, every one weighing three pounds 
of gold, and he had them carried and put into 
that house which was called the forest of Leba- 
non. He also made cups of geld, and of [pre- 
cious] stones for the entertainment of his guests, 
and had them adorned in the most artificial man- 
ner; and he contrived that all his other furniture 
of vessels should be of gold, for there was no- 


thing then to be sold or bought for silver, for the | 
| did not 


king had many ships which lay upon the sea of 
Tarsus; these he commanded to carry out all 
sorts of merchandise unto the remotest nations, 


by the sale of which silver and gold were brought | 
i and | 


to the kirg, and a great quantity of SM 
t 


Ethiopians, and apes, and they finished their 


voyage, going and returning, in three years’ time. | 


3. Accordingly, there went a great fame all 


that very country whence Josephus, if understood not 





of Ethiopia but of Arnbia, intimates this queen might | 


vring it first into Judea. Nor are we to suppose that 
the queen of Sabwa could well omit such a present as 
this balsam-iree would be esteemed by Solomon, in 
case it were then almost peculiar to her own country. 
Nor is the mention of baim or balsam, as carried by 
merchants, and sent nsn present out of Judea by Ja- 
cob, to the governor of Egypt, Gen. xxxvii. 25; and 
xtiii. 11, to be alleged tothe contrary, since whnt we 
there render balm, or balsam, denotes rather that turpen- 
tine which we now call turpentine of Chio, or Cyprus, 
the juice of the turpentine-tree, than this precious bal- 
sam. This last is also the same word that we else- 
where render by the same mistake balm of Gilead; it 
should be rendered the turpentine of Gilead, Jer. 
vill. 22. 
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around the neighboring countries, which pro- 
claimed the virtue and wisdom of Solomon, inso- 
much that all the kings every where were desi- 
rous to see him, as not giving credit to what was 
reported, on account of its being almost incredi- 
ble; they also demonstrated the regard they had 
for him, by the presents they made him; for 
they sent him vessels of gold, and silver, ana 
porn garments, and many sorts of spices, and 

orses, and chariots, and as many mules for his 
carriages as they could find proper to please the 
king’s eyes, by their strength and beauty. This 
addition that he made to those chariots and 
horses which he had before from these that were 
sent him, augmented the number of his chariots 
by above four hundred, for he had a thousand 
before, and augmented the number of his horses 
by two thousand, for he had twenty thousand 
before. These horses also were so much exer- 
cised, in order to their making a fine appear 
ance, and running swiftly, that no others could 
upon the comparison, appear either finer or 
swifter; but they were at once the most beauti- 
ful of all others, and their swiftness was incom- 
parable also. Their riders also were a further 
ornament to them, being in the first place young 
men in the most delightful flower of their age 
and being eminent for their largeness, and far 
taller than other men. They had also very lon 
heads of hair hanging down, and were c oua 
in garments of Tyrian purple. They had also 
dust of gold every day sprinkled on their hair, 
so that their heads sparkled with the reflection 
of the sunbeams from the gold. The king him- 
self rode upon a chariot in the midst of these 
men, who were still in armor, and had their 
bows fitted to them. He had on a white gar- 
ment, and used to take his progress out of the 
city in the morning. There was a certain place 
about fifty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, which 
is called Etham;* very pleasant it is in fine gar- 
dens, and abounding in rivulets of water; thither 
did he use to go out in the morning, sitting on 
high pe his chariot. ] 

4. Now Solomon had divine sagacity in all 
things, and was very diligent and studious to 
have things done after an elegant manner: so he 
did not neglect the care of the ways, but he laid 
a causeway of black stone along the road that 
led to Jerusalem, which was the royal city, both 
to render them casy for travellers, and to mani- 
fest the grandeur of his riches and government. 
He also parted his chariots, and set them in a 
regular order, that a certain number of them 
should be in every city, still keeping a few about 
him; and those cities he called the cities of his 
chariots. And the king made silver so plentiful 
in Jerusalem as stones in the street; and so mul- 
tiplied cedar-trees in the plains of Judea, which 
wrow there before, that they were like the 
multitude of common sycamore-trees. He also 
ordained the Egyptian merchants that brought 
him their merchandise to sell him a chariot, with 
a pair of horses, for six hundred drachmz of sil- 
ver, and he sent them to the kings of Syria, and 
to those kings that were beyond Euphrates. 

5. But although Solomon was become the most 


* Whether these fine gardens and rivulets of Etham, 
about six miles from Jerusalem, whither Solomon rode 
so often in state, be not those alluded to Breles, ii. 5,6, 
where he says, * He made him gardens and orchards 
and planted trees in them of all kind of fruits, he made 
him poots of water, to water the wood that bringeth 
forth trees:” nnd tothe finest part whereof he seems tu 
allude, when, in the Canticles, he compares lis spouse 
loa “garden enclosed,” to n “spring shut up,” to a 
fountain sealed,” ch. iv. 12, (part of which fonntains 
are still extant, as Mr. Maundrell informs us, p. 87, 88;) 
cannot now be certainty determined, but may very 
probably be conjectured. But whether this Ethan 
has any relation to those rivers of Etham, which 
Providence once dried up in a mirneulons manner, 
Psaims ixxiv. 15, and in the Septuagint, I eannnt 
bay. 
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glorious of kings, and the best beloved of God, 
and had exceeded in wisdom and riches those 
that had been rulers of the Hebrews before him, 
ret did he not persevere in this happy state till 
ha died. Nay, he forsook the observation of the 
law of his fathers, and came to an end noway 
suitable to our foregoing history of him. He 
grew mad in his love of women, and laid no re- 
straint on himself in his lust: nor was he satis- 
fied with the women of his conntry alone; but 
he married many wives vut of foreign nations, 
Sidonians, and Tyrians, and Ammonites, and 
Edomites, and he transgressed the laws of Mo- 
ses, which forbade Jews to marry any but those 
that were of their own people. He also began 
to worship their gods, which he did to the grati- 
fication of his wives, and out of his affection for 
them. This very thing our legislator suspected, 
and so admonished us beforehand, that we should 
not marry women of other countries, lest we 
should be entangled with foreign customs, and 
apostatize from our own; lest we should leave off 
to honor our own God, and should worship their 
gods. But Solomon was fallen headlong into un- 
seasonable pleasures, and regarded not these ad- 
monitions. For when hbe had married seven hun- 
dred wives,” the daughters of princes, and of em- 
inent persons, and three hundred concubines, and 
these besides the king of Egypt's daughter, he 
soon was governed by them till he came to imi- 
tate their practices. Ie was forced to give them 
this demonstration of his kindness and affection 
to them, to hive according to the laws of their 
countries. And as he grew into years, and his 
reason became weaker by length of time, it was 
not sufficient to recall to his mind the institutions 
of his own country, so he still more and more 
conteinned his own God, and continued to regard 
the gods that his marriages had introduced: nay, 
before this happened, he sinned, and fell into an 
error about the observation of the law, when he 
made the images of brazen oxen that supported 
the brazen sea,t and the images of lions about 
his own throne; for these he made, although it 
was not agreeable to piety so todo; and this he 
did, notwithstanding that he had his father as a 
most excellent and domestic pattern of virtue, 
and knew what a glorious character he had teft 
behind him, because of lis picty towards God: 
nor did he imitate David, althuugh God had twice 
appeared to him in his sleep, and exhorted him 
to imitate his father; so he died ingloriously. 
There came therefore a prophet to him, who was 
sent from God, and told him, that * his wicked ac- 
tions were not concealed from God; and threat- 
ened him that he should not long rejoice in what 
he had done: that indeed the kingdom should 
not be taken from him while he was alive, be- 
cause God had promised tu his father David that 
he wonld make him his successor, but that he 
would take care that this should befall his son 
when he was dead; not that he would withdraw 
all the people from him, but that he would give 
ten tribes to a servant of his, and leave only twu 
tribes to David's grandson, for his sake, becanse 
he loved God, and fur the sake of the city of Je- 
rusalem, wherein he wonld have a temple.” 

6. When Solomon heard this, he was grieved 

x These seven hundred wives, or the daughters of 
preat men, aml the three hunilred conenhines, the 
daughters ofthe ignohle, make one thausand in all; and 
are, | suppose, thase very one thousand women inti- 
mated elsewhere ty Sniomon himself, when he speaks 
ofhis not having found one [good] woman among that 
very numter.  Beclus. vii. 28. 

T Josephus is here certainly too severe npon Solo. 
mon, who in making the cLerubiins, and these twelve 
“razen oven, seeina to have done no more thnn imitate 
the patterns left him by David, whieh were all given 
David by Divine inspiratinn. See my Deseription of 
the temples, chap, x. And atthough God pave no 
direction for the liong that adorned bis throne, yet 
does not Solaman seem therein to have broken nny law 
of Moses; for nlthough the Pharisees, and latter rab- 
bins, have extended the second commandinent, to for- 
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and greatly confounded, upon this change of al- 
most all that happiness which had made him to 
be admired, into so vad a state; nor had there 
much time passed aiter the prophet had foretold 
what was coming, before God raised up an enc- 
my against him, whose name was Ader, who 
took the following occasion of his enmity to him: 
he was a child of the stock of the Edomites, and 
of the blood royal; and when Joab, the captain 
of David’s host, laid waste the land of Edom, and 
destroyed all that were men grown, and able to 
bear arms, for six months’ time, this Hadad fled 
away, and came to Pharaoh the king of Egypt, 
who receivecdt him kindly, and assigned him a 
house to dwell in, and a country to supply him 
with food: and when he was grown Woah loved 
him exceedingly, insomuch that he gave him his 
wife’s sister, whose name was Tahpenes, to wife, 
by whom he had a son, who was brooght up with 
the king’s children. When Hadad heard in 
Egypt that both David and Joab were dead, he 
came to Pharaoh, and desired that he would 
permit him to go to his own country: upon 
which the king asked what it was that he wanted, 
and what hardships he had met with, that he was 
so desiruus to leave him? And when he was of- 
ten troublesume to him, and entreated him to 
dismiss him, he did not then do it; but at the 
time when Solomon's aflairs began to grow 
worse,t on account of his forementioned trans- 
gressions, and God's anger against nim for the 
same, Hadad, by Pharach's permission, came to 
Edom; and when he was not able to make the 
people forsake Solomon, for it was kept under by 
many garrisons, and an innovation was not to be 
made with safety, he removed thence, and caine 
into Syria; there he lit upon one Rezon, who 
had run away from Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
his master, and was become a robber in that 
country, and joined friendship with him, who 
had already a eal uf robbers about him. So he 
went up, and seized upon that part uf Syria, and 
was made king thereof. He also made incor- 
sions into the land of Israel, and did it no sinali 
mischief, and spoiled it, and that in the lifetime 
of Solomon. And this was the calamity which 
the Hebrews suffered by Hadad. 

7. There was also one of Solomon’s own na- 
tion that made an attempt against him, Jerobo- 
am the son of Nebat, who had an expectation of 
rising, from a propheey that had been made to 
him long before. He was left a child by his 
father, and brought up by his mother; and when 
Solomon saw that he was of an active and bold 
disposition, he made him the curator of the walls 
which he built ronnd about Jerusalem; and he 
took such care of those works, that the king ap- 
praved of his behavior, and gave him, as a re- 
ward for the same, the charge over the tribe of 
Joseph. And when about that time Jeroboam was 
once going out of Jerusalem, a prophet of the city 
Shiloh, whose name was Ahijah, met him and salu- 
ted bim, and when he had taken him a little aside, 
toa place out of the way, where there was not one 
other person present, he rent the garment he 
hat an into twelve pieces, and bade Jeroboam 
take ten of them: and told him beforehand, that 
“This is the will of God: he will part the do- 
bid the very making of any image, though without 
any intention te have worshipped it, yet do not I snp- 
pose that Soloman so understood it, nor that it onghi to 
he so understooa. he making any other altar for 
worship tut that at the tabernacle, was equally for- 
bidden by Moses, Antiq. b. iv. eh. viii. scet. 5; yet did 
notthe twn tribes and a halt offend, when they made 
analar for a memorial only, Josh. xxii. Antig. b. v. 
eh. i. seet. 26, 27 

t Since the beginning of Solomon's evil life and adver- 
sity was the time when Hadad, or Ader, who was born 
at least twenty ar thirty years before Solomon came to 
the crawn, inthe days of David, began to give him 
disturbance, this implies that Solomon’s evil life began 
early and continued very long, which the multitude of 
his wives nnd concubines doesimply also: I suppose 
when he was not ifty years of age. 
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minion of Solomon, and give one tribe, with that 
which is next it, to his son, because of the 
promise made to David for his succession, and 
will give ten tribes to thee, because Solomon 
hath sinned against him, and delivered up him- 
self to women, and to theirgods. Seeing, there- 
fore, thou knowest the cause for which God hath 
changed his mind, and is alienated from Solo- 
mon, be thou righteous, and keep the laws, be- 
cause he hath proposed to thee the greatest of 
all rewards for thy piety, and the honor thou 
shalt pay to God, namely, to be as greatly exalt- 
ed as thou knowest David to have been.” 

8. So Jeroboam was elevated by these words 
of the prophet; and being a young man of warm 
temper, aud ambitious of greatness, he could not 
be quiet:* and when he had so great a charge in 
the government, and called to mind what had 
been revealed to him by Ahijah, he endeavored 
to persuade the people to forsake Solomon, to 
make a disturbance, and to bring the government 
over to himself. But when Solomon understood 
hie intention and treachery, he sought to catch 
and kill him; but Jeroboam was informed of it 
beforehand, and fled to Shishak, the king of 
Egypt, and there abode till the death of Solomon, 
by which means he gained these two advantages, 
to suffer no harm from Solomon, and to be pre- 
served for the kingdom. So Solomon died when 
he was already an old man, having reigned 
eighty years, and lived ninety-four. He was 
buried in Jerusalem, having been superior to all 
other kings in happiness, and riches, and wis- 
dom, excepting that when he was growing into 
years, he was deluded by women, and trans- 
gressed the law; concerning which transgres- 
sions, and the miseries which befell the Hebrews 
thereby, I think proper to discourse at another 
opportunity. 

CHAP. VIIL 


How, upon the death of Solomon, the Peaple for- 
sook his Son Rehoboam, and ordained Jerebo- 
am King over the ten Tribes. 


§ 1. Now when Solomon was dead, and his son 
Rehoboam, (who was horn of an Ammonite wile, 
whose name was Naamah,) had succeeded him 
in the kingdom, the rulers of the multitude sent 
immediately into Egypt, and called back Jerobo- 
‘am; and when he was come to them, to the eily 
Shechem, Rehoboain came to it also, for he had 
resolved to declare himself king to the Israelites, 
while they were there gathered together. So 
the rulers of the people, as well as Jeroboam, 
came to him, and besought him, and said, “ That 
he ought to relax, and to be gentler than his 
father, in the servitude he had imposed on them, 
because they had borne a heavy yoke, and that 
then they should be better affected to him, and be 
well contented to serve him under his moderate 
government, and should do it more out of love 
than fear.” But Rehoboam told them they 
should come to him again in three days’ time, 
when he would give an answer to their request. 
This delay gave occasion to a present suspicion, 
since he sl not given them a favorable answer 
to their mind immediately, for they thought that 
he should have given them a humane answer ofi- 
hand, especially since he was but young. How- 
ever, they thonght that his consn}tation about it, 
and that he did not presently give them a denial, 
afforded them some good hope of success. 

2. Rehoboam now called his father’s friends, 
and advised with them what sort of answer he 


*Thts youth of Jeroboam, when Solomon built the 
walls of Jerusalem, not very long after he had finished 
his twenty years’ building the temple, and bis own 
pa’ace, or not very long after the twenty-fourth year 
ofhis reign, 1 Kings ix. 24; 2 Chronicles viii. 11; and 
his youth here still inentioned, when Solamon’s wick- 
edness was become more intolerable, fully confirm 
my former observation, that such his wickcdnuess 
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ought to give to the multitude: upon which they 
gave him the advice which became friends, and 
those that knew the temper of such a multitude. 
They advised him, “to speak in a way more po- 
ular than suited the grandeur of a king, because 
he would thereby oblige them to submit to him 
with good will, it being the most agreeable to 
subjects, that their kings should be almost upon 
the level with them.” But Rehoboanı rejected 
this so good, and in general so profitable advice; 
(it was such, at least, at that time, when he was 
to be made king,) God himself, I suppose, causing 
what was most advantageous to be condemned 
by him. So he called for the voung men, who 
were brought up with him, and told them what 
advice the elders had given him, and bade there 
speak what they thought he ought todo. They 
advised him to give the following auswer to the 
people, (for neither their youth, nor God him- 
self, suffered them to discern what was best:) 
“that his little finger should be thicker than his 
father’s loins; and if they had met with hard 
usage from his father, they should experience 
much rougher treatment from him; and if his 
father had chastised them with whips, they must 
expect that he would do it with scorpions.” + 
The king was pleased with this advice, and 
thought it agreeable to the dignity of his govern- 
ment to give them such an answer. Accordingly, 
when the multitude was come together to hear 
his answer on the third day, all the people were 
in great expectation, and very intent to hear 
what the king would say to them, and supposed 
they should hear something of a kind nature; 
but he passed by his friends, and answered as 
the young men had given him counsel. Now 
this was done according to the will of God, that 
what Ahijah had foretold might come to pass. 

3. By these words the people were struck as it 
were by an iron hammer, and were so grieved at 
the words, as if they had already felt the effects 
of them, and they had great indignation at the 
king: and all cried out aloud and said, ‘‘ We will 
have no longer any relation to David or his pos- 
terity after this day.” And they said farther, 
“ We only leave to Rehoboam the temple which 
his father built;” and they threatened to forsake 
him. Nay, they were so bitter, and retained 
their wrath so long, that when he sent Adoram, 
who was over the tribute, that he might pacity 
them, and render thein milder, and persuade 
them to forgive him if he had said any thing that 
was rash or grievous to them in his youth, they 
would not hear it, bat threw stones at him and 
killed him. When Rehoboam saw this, he 
thought himself aimed at by those stones with 
which they had killed his servant, and feared 
lest he should undergo the last of punishments 
in earnest, so he got immediately into his cha- 
riot, and fled to Jerusalem, where the tribe of 
Judah and that of Benjamin ordained him king: 
but the rest of the multitude forsook the sons of 
David from that day, and appointed Jeroboam to 
be the ruler of their public affairs. Upon this, 
Rehobonm, Solomon's son, assembled a great 
congregation of those two tribes that submitted 
to him, and was ready to take a hundred and 
eighty thousand chosen men out of the ariny, to 
make an expedition against Jeroboam and his 

cople, that he might force them by war to be 
Ws servants; but he was forbidden of God by 
the prophet [Shemaiah] to go to war, for‘that it 
was not just that brethren of the same country 
should fight one against another. He also cnid, 
began early, and continued very long. See Ecelus. 
xlvii 14. A 

tThat by sccerpionsis not here meant that sinall ani- 
inal so called, which was never used in correctivna; but 
either a shrub, with sharp prickles like the stings of 
scorpions, such as our furze bush. or else some terrible 
sort of whip of the tike nature; see Hudson's and Span 
heim’s notes here. 
Q 
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that this defection of the multitude was accord- 
ing to the purpose of God. So he did not pro- 
ceed in this expedition. And now I will relate 
first the actions of Jeroboam the king of Israel, 
after which we will relate what are therewith 
connected, the actions of Rehoboam, the king of 
the two tribes; by this means we shall preserve 
the good order ot the history entire. 

4. When therefore Jeroboam had built bim a 
palace in the city Shechem, he dwelt there. He 
also built him another at Penucl,a city so called. 
Aud now the feast of tabernacles was approach- 
ing in a little time, Jeroboam -o that if 
he should permit the multitude to go to worship 
God at Jerusalem, and there to celebrate the fes- 
tival, they would probably repent of what they 
had done, nnd be enticed by the temple, and by 
the worship of God there performed, and would 
leave him, and return to their first king; and if 
so, he should run the risk of losing his own life: 
so he invented this contrivance; he made two 
golden heifers, and built two little temples for 
theni, the one in the city Bethel, and the other 
in Dan, which last was at the fountains of the 
lesser Jordan,* and he put the heifers into both 
the little temples, in the forementioned cities. 
And when he had called those ten tribes together, 
over whom he ruled, he made a speech to the 
people in these words: “I suppose, my country- 
men, that you know this, that every place hath 
God in it, nor is there any one determinate place 
in which he is, but he every where hears and 
sees those that worship him; on which account 
I do not think it right for you to go so longa 
journey to Jerusalem, which is an enemy’s city, 
to worship him. It was a man that built the tem- 
ple: I have also made two golden heifers, dedi- 
cated to the same God; and the one of them I 
have consecrated in the city Bethel, and the other 
in Dan, to the end that those of you that dwell 
nearest those cities, may go to them, and worship 
God there; and 1 will ordain for you certain priests 
and Levites from among yourselves, that you 
may have no want of the tribe of Levi, or of the 
sons of Aaron; but let him that is desirous among 
you of being a priest, bring to God a bullock and 
a ram, which they say Aaron the first priest 
brought also.” When Jeroboam had said this, 
he deluded the people, and made them to revolt 
from the worship of their forefathers, and to 
transgress their laws. ‘This was the beginning 
of miseries to the Hebrews, and the cause why 
they were overcome in war by foreigners, and so 
fell into captivity. But we shall relate those 
things in their proper places hereafter. 

5. When the feast [of tahbernacles}] was just 
approaching, Jeroboam was desirous to cele- 
brate it himsclf in Bethel, as did the two tribes 
celebrate itin Jerusalem. Accordingly he built 
an altar before the heifer, and undertook to 
be high priest himself. So he went up to the 
altar, with his own priests about him; but when 
he was going to oller the saerifices, and the 
burnt-oflerings, in the sight of all the people, 
a prophet, whose name was Jadon, was sent by 
God, and came to him from Jerusalem, who 
stood in the midst of the multitude, and in the 
hearing of the king, nnd directing his discourse 
to the altar, said thus, ‘*God foretells that 
there shall be a certain man of the family of 
David, Josiah by naine, who shall slay upon thee 
those false priests that shall live at that time. 
and upon thee shall burn the bones of those de- 
ceivers of the people, those impostors and wicked 
wretches. However, that this people may be- 


* Whether these fountains of the lesser Jordan were 
near a place called Dan, and the fountains of the great- 
er near a place called Jor, before their conjunction: or 
Whether there waa only one fountain, arising at the 
lake Phiala, at first sinking under ground, and then 
arising near the monntain Paneum, and thence running 
through the lake Semochonitis to the sea of Galilee, and 
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lieve that these things shall so come to pass, I 
foretell a sign to theim that shall also come to 
pass: This altar shall be broken to pieces im- 
niediately, and all the fat of the sacrifices that 
is upon it, shall be poured upoa the ground.” 
When the prophet had said this, Jeroboam fell 
into a passion, and stretched out his hand, and 
bade them lay hold of him; but that hand which 
he stretched out was enfeebled, and he was 
not able to pull it in again to him, for it was 
become withered, and hung down, as if it were 
a dead hand. The altar also was broken to 
pieces, and all that was upon it was poured out, 
as the prophet had foretold shuuld come to 
pass. So the king understood that he was a 
man of veracity, and had a divine foreknowledge; 
and entreated hin) to pray to God that he would 
restore his right hand. Accordingly the prophet 
did pray to God to grant him that request. Sc 
the king having his hand recovered to its natural 
state, rejoiced at it, and invited the prophet to 
sup with him; but Jadon said, that “he could 
not endure to come into his house, nor to taste 
of bread or water in this city, for that was a 
thing God had forbidden him to do; as also to go 
back by the same way which he came, but he 
said he was to return by another way.” So the 
king wondered at the abstinence of the man, but 
was himself in fear, as suspecting a change of 
his affairs for the worse, from what had been 
said to him. 


CHAP. IX. 


How Jadon the Prophet was persuaded by another 
lying Prophet, and returned [to Bethel,| and 
was afterward slain by a Lion. As also what 
words the wicked Prophet made use of to per- 
suade the King, and thereby alienated his mind 
from God. 
§ 1. Now there was a certain wicked man in 
that city who was a false prophet, whom Jero- 
boan had in great esteem, but was deccived by 
hint, and his flattering words. ‘This man was 
bed-rid by reason of the infirmities of old age: 
however, he was informed by his sons concern- 
ing the prophet that was come from Jerusalem, 
and concerning the signs done by him; and how, 
when Jeroboam's right hand had been enfeebled, 
at the prophet’s prayer he had it revived again. 
Whereupon he was afraid that this stranger and 
prophet should be in better esteem with the king 
than himself, and obtain greater honor from 
him, and he gave order to his sons to saddle his 
ass presently, and make all ready that he might 
go out. Accordingly they made haste todo what 
they were commanded, and he got upon the ass, 
and followed after the prophet, and when he had 
overtaken him, as he was resting himself under 
avery large oak-trce that was thick and shady, 
he at first saluted him, but presently he com- 
lained of him, because he had not come into 
bie house, and partaken of his hospitality. And 
when the other said, that “God had torbidden 
him to taste of any one’s provision in that city, 
he replied that, “for certain God had not forbid- 
den that I should sct fool before thee, for I am a 
prophet as thon art, and oy God in the 
same manner that thou dost; and I am now come 
as sent by him, in order to bring thee into my 
house, and make thee my guest.” Now Jadon 
gave credit to this lying a and returned 
back with him. But whem they were at dinner 
and were merry togetl.er, God appeared to Ja- 
don, and said, that * he should suffer punishment 
for transgressing his commands, and he told him 


so far called the lesser Jordan, is hardly certain even in 
Josephus himself, though the latter account be the moat 
pa However, the northern idolatrous calf, set up 

y Jeroboam, was where Little Jordan fell into Great 
Jordan, neara place catled Daphna, as Joseplius else- 
where informa us, Of the War, b. iv.ch. i, sect 1. See 
the note there. 
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what that punishment should be; for he said that 
he should mect witha lion as he was going on 
his way, by which lion he should be torn in 
pieces, and be deprived of burial in the sepul- 
chres of his fathers.” Which things came to 
pass, as I suppose, according to the will of God, 
that so Jeroboam might not give heed to the 
words of Jadon, as of one that had been convict- 
ed of lying. However, as Jadon was again going 
to Jerusalem, a lion assaulted him, and pulled 
him off the beast he rode on, and slew him, yet 
did he not at all hurt the ass, but sat by him, and 
kept him, as alsothe prophet’s body. This con- 
tinued till some travellers that saw it came and 
told it in the city to the false prophet, who sent 
his sons, and brought the body into the city, and 
made a funeral for him at great expense. He 
also charged his sons to bury himself with him; 
and said that *‘all which he had foretold against 
that city, and the altar, and priests, and false pro- 

hets, would prove true; and that if he were 
eae with him, he should receive no injurious 
treatment after his death, the bones not being 
then to be distinguished asunder.” But now, 
when he had perforined those funeral rites to the 
prophet, and had given that charge tohis sons, 
as he was a wicked and an impious man, he goes 
to Jeroboam, and says to him, “And wherefore 
is it now that thou art disturbed at the words of 
this silly fellow?” And when the king had re- 
lated to him what had happened about the altar, 
and about his own hand, and gave him the name 
of a divine man, and an excellent prophet, he en- 
deavored, by a wicked trick, to weaken that his 
opinion, and by using plausible words concerning 
what had happened, he aimed to injure the truth 
that was in them; for he attempted to persuade 
him, that “his hand was enfeebled by the labor it 
had undergone in supporting the sacrifices, and 
that upon its resting awhile, it returned to its 
former nature again; and that as to the altar, it was 
but new, and had borne abundance of sacrifices, 
and those large ones too, and was accordingly bro- 
ken to pieces, and fallen down by the weight of 
what had been laid upon ìt.” He also informed 
him of the death of him that had foretold those 
things, and how he perished; [whence he conclu- 
ded that] he had not any thing in him of a proph- 
et; nor spake any thing like one. When he had 
thus spoken, he persuaded the king, and entirely 
alienated his mind from God, and from doing 
works that were righteous and holy, and encou- 
raged him to go on in his impious practices ;* 
and accordingly, he was to that degree injurious 
to God, and so great a transgressor, that he 
sought for nothing else every day, but how he 
might be guilty of some new instances of wick- 
edness, and such as should be more detestable 
than what he had been so insolent as to do be- 
fore. And so much shall at present suffice to 
have said concerning Jeroboam. 


CHAP. X. 


Concerning Rehoboam, and how God inflicted 
Punishment upon him, for his Impiety, by Shi- 
shak, [King of Egypt. | 


§1. Now Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, who, 
as we said before, was king of the two tribes, 
built strong and large cities, Bethlehem and 
Etam, and Tekoa, and Bethzur, and Shoco, and 


* How much larger and better copy Josephus had in 
this remarkable history of the true prophet of Judea, 
and hisconcern with Jeroboam, and with the false pro- 
phet ot Bettel, than our other copies have, is evident at 
first sight. The prophet’s very name, Jadon, or ns the 
Constitutions call him, 4donias, is wanting in our other 
copies: and it is there with no little absurdity said, that 
God revealed Jadon the true prophet’s death, not to Aim- 
self, as here, but to the false prophet. Whether the 
particular account of the arguments made use of, atter 
nil, by the faise prophet against his own betief, and his 
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Adullam, and Ipan, and Maresha, and Ziph, and 
Adoram, and Lachish, and Azekah, and Zorah, 
and Aijalon, and Hebron; these he built first ot 
all in the tribe of Judah. He also built other 
large cities in the tribe of Benjamin, and walled 
them about, and put garrisons in them all, and 
captains, and a great deal of cora, and wine, and 
oil, and he furnished every one of them plentifully 
with other provisions that were necessary for sus- 
tenance; moreover, he put therein shields and 
ier for maay ten thousand men. The priests 
also that were 1n all Israel, and the Levites, and 
if there were any of the multitude that were 
good and righteous men, they gathered them- 
selves together to him, having left their own 
cities, that they might worship God in Jerusa- 
lem; for they were not willing to be forced to 
worship the heifers which Jeroboam had made, 
and they augmented the kingdom of Rehoboam for 
three years. And after he bad married a woman 
of his own kindred, and had by her three chil- 
dren born to him, he married also another of his 
own kindred, who was daughter of Absalom by 
Tamar, whose name was Maachah, and by her 
he had a son, whom he named Abijah. He had 
moreover many other children by other wives, 
but be loved Maachah above them all. Now he 
had eighteen legitimate wives, and thirty concu- 
bines: and he had born to him twenty-eight sons 
and threescore daughters; but he appointed Abi- 
jah, whom he had by Maachah, to be his succes- 
sor in the kingdom; and intrusted him already 
with the treasures, and the strongest cities. 

2. Now I cannot but think, that the greatness 
of a kingdom, and its change into prosperity, often 
becomes the occasion of mischief and of trans- 

ession to men; for when Rehoboam saw this 
iis kingdom so much increased, he went out of 
the right way, and to unrighteous and irreligious 
practices; and he despised the worship of God, 
till the people themselves imitated his wicked 
actions; for so it usually gee that the man- 
ners of subjects are corrupted at the same time 
with those of their governors, which subjects 
then lay aside their own sober way of living, as 
a reproof of their governors’ intemperate cour- 
ses, and follow their wickedness, as if it were 
virtue, for it is not possible to show that men ap- 
prove of the actions of their kings, unless they 
do the same actions with them. Agreeably 
whereto it now happened to the subjects of 
Rehoboam; for when he was grown impious, 
and a transgressor himself, they endeavored not 
to offend him by resolving still to be righteous. 
But God sent Shishak, king of Egypt, to punish 
them for their unjust behavior towards him, 
concerning whom Herodotus was mistaken, and 
applied his actions to Sesostris: for this Shi- 
shak,+ in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, 
made an expedition [into Judea] with many ten 
thousand men, for he had one thousand two 
hundred chariots in number that followed him, 
and threescore thousand horsemen, and four 
hundred thousand footmen. These he brought 
with him, and they were the greatest part of 
them Libyans and Ethiopians. Now therefore, 
when he fell upon the country of the Hebrews, 
he took the strongest cities of Rehoboam’s king- 
dom without fighting; and when he had put gar- 
risons in them, he came last of all to Jerusalem. 

3. Now when Rehoboam, and the multitude 


own conscience, in order to persuade Jeroboam to perse- 
vere in his idolatry and wickedness, than which more 
plausible could not be invented, was intimated in Jose- 
phus’s copy, or in some other ancient book, cannot now 
be determined; our other copies say not one word of it. 
t Thatthis Shishak was not the same person with 
the famous Sesostris, as some linve very fately, in con 
tradiction to all antiquity, supposed, nnd thnt our 
Josephus did nottake him to be the same as they pre- 
tend, but that Sesostris was many centuries earlier 
than Shishak, see Authent. Records, partii. p. 1024. 
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with him, were shut up in Jerusalem by the 
means of the army of Shishak, and when they 
besought God to give them victory and deliver- 
ance, they could not persuade God to be on their 
side: but Shemaiah the prophet told thein, that 
God threatened to forsake them, ns they had 
forsaken his worship. When they heard this, 
they were immediately in a consternation of 
mind, and seeing no way of deliverance, they all 
earnestly set themselves to confess, that God 
might justly overlook them, since they had been 

uilty of impiety towards him, and had let his 
xs lie in confusion. So when God saw them 
in that disposition, and that they acknowledged 
their sins, he told the prophet, that he wonld not 
destroy them, but that he would however make 
them servants to the Egyptians, that they may 
learn whether they will suffer less by serving 
men or God. So when Shishak had taken the 
city without fighting, because Rehoboam was 
afraid, and reccived him into it, yet did not 
Shishak stand to the covenant he had made, but 
he spoiled the temple, and emptied the treasures 
of God, and those of the king, and carried off in- 
numerable ten thonsands of gold and silver, and 
left nothing at all behind him. He also took 
away the bucklers of gold, and the shields, which 
Soloinon the king had made; nay, he did not 
leave the golden quivers which David had taken 
from the king of Zobah, and had dedicated to 
God. And when he had thus done, he returned 
to hisown kingdom. Now Herodotus of Hali- 
carnassus mentions this expedition, having only 
mistaken the king's name; and [in saying that 
he made war upon many other nations also, an 
brought Syria of Palestine into subjection, and 
tvok the men that were therein prisoners with- 
out fighting. Now it is manifest, that he in- 
tended to declare that our nation was subdued b 
him: for he saith, that “he left behind him nil 
lars in the land of those that delivered them- 
selves up to him without fighting, and engraved 
upon them the secret parts of women.” Now 
our king Rehoboam delivered up our city without 
fighting. He says withal,* that ‘the Ethiopians 
learned to circumcise their privy parts from the 
Egyptians, with this addition, that the Phoeni- 
cians and Syrians that live in Palestine confess 
that they learned it of the Egyptians.” Yet it 
is evident that no other of the Syrians that live 
in Palestine besides us ‘alone are circumcised; 
Lut as to such matters, let every one speak what 
i; agreeable to his own opinion. 

4. When Shishak was gone away, king Reho- 
boam made bucklers and shields of brass, instead 
of those of gold, and delivered the same number 
of them to the keepers of the king's palace: So 
mstead of warlike expeditions, and that glory 
which results from those public actions, he reign- 
ed in great quietness, though not without fear, 
as being always an enemy to Jeroboam, and he 
died when he had lived fifty-seven years, and 
reigned seventeen. Ile was in his disposition, a 
al. and a foolish man, and lost [part of his] 

ominions by not hcarkening to ine father’s 
friends. He was buried in Jerusalem, in the se- 
pulchres of the kings; and his son Abijah suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, and this in the eigh- 
teenth year of Jeroboain's reign over the ten 
tribes: and this was the conclusion of these af- 
fairs. It must be now our business to relate the 


* Herodotus, as here quoted by Josephus, and ns this 
passage still stands in his present copies, b. ii. chap. civ. 
affirms, that * the Phanicians and Syrians in Palestine 
{which last nre generally supposed to denotethe Jews] 
owned their receiving circunncision from the Eeyp 
tians;” whereas it is abundantly evident, thatthe Jews 
received their circumcision from the patriarch Abra- 
ham, Gen. xvii. 9—14, Jobn vii. 22,23, as | conclude the 
Egyptian priests themselves did also. It is not, there- 
fore, very unlikely thnt Iterodetus, beernuse the Jews 
had lived long In Egypt, and came out of it circumcised, 
did thereupon think they had learned that circumcis- 
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affairs of Jeroboam, and how he ended his life; 
for he ceased not, nor rested to be injurious to 
God, but every day raised up altars upon high 
mountains, and went on making priests out of 
the multitude. 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning the death of a Son of Jeroboam. 
How Jeroboam was beaten by Abijah, who died 
a litile afterward, and was succeeded in his 
Kingdom by Asa. And also how, after the 
Deaih of Jeroboam, Baasha destroyed his Son 
Nadab, and all the House of Jeroboam. 


$1. HOWEVER, God was in no long time ready 
to return Jeroboam’s wicked actions, and the 
punishment they deserved, upon his own head, 
and upon the heads of all his house. And where- 
as a son of his lay sick at that time, who was 
called Abijah, he enjoined his wife to lay aside 
her robes, and to take the garments belonging to 
a private person, and to go to Ahijah the prophet, 
for that he was a wonderful man in foretelling 
futurities, it having been he who “told me that 
I should be king.’ He also enjoined her, when 
she came to him,to inquire concerning the child, 
asif she were a stranger, whether he should escape 
this distemper. So she did as her husband bade 
her, and changed her habit, and came to the city 
Shiloh, for there did Ahijah live: and as she was 
going into his house, his eyes being then dim 
with age, God appeared to him, and informed 
him of two things, that the wife of Jeroboam 
was come to him; and what answer he should 
make to herinquiry. Accordingly, as the woman 
was coming into the honse like a private person, 
and a stranger, he cried out, “Come in, O thou 
wife of Jeroboam! Why concealest thou thyself? 
Thou art not concealed from God, who hath ap- 
peared to me, and informed me that thou wast 
coming, and hath given me in command what I 
shall say to thee.” So he said, “ That she should 
go away to her husband, and speak to him thus: 
Since I made thee a great man when thou wast 
little, or rather wast nothing, andrent the king- 
dom from the house of Davi kani gave it to thce, 
and thou hast been unmindful of these benefits, 
hast left off my worship, hast made thee molten 
gods and honored them; F will in like manner 
cast thee down again, and will destroy all thy 
house, and make them food for the dogs and the 
fowls; for a certain king is rising up, by appoint- 
ment, over all this people, who shall leave none 
of the family of Jeroboam remaining. The multi- 
tude also shall themselves partake of the same pun- 
ishment, and shall be cast out of this good land, 
and shall be scattered into the places beyond Eu- 
phrates, because they followed the wicked prac- 
tices of their king, and have worshipped the gods 
that he made, and forsaken my sacrifices. Butdo 
thou, O woman, make haste back to thy husband, 
and tell him this message; but thou shalt then 
find thy son dead, for as thou enterest the city he 
shall depart this life: yet shall he be buried with 
the Jamentation of all the multitude, and honor- 
ed with n general mourning, for he is the only 
erson of goodness of Jerobonm’s family.’’"— 
Vhen the prophet had foretold these events, the 
woman went hastily nway with a disordered 
mind, and greatly grieved at the death of the 
forenamed child: So she was in lamentation as 
she went along the road, and mourned for the 


ion in Egypt, and had it net before Manetho, the fa- 
mous Egyptian Chronologer and historian, who knew 
the history of his own country much better than Here- 
dotus, complains frequently of his mistakes ahout their 
atlairs, as docs Josephus more than once in this chap- 
ter; nar indeed docs Herodotus scem at all acquainted 
with the atlairs of the Jews; for as he never names them, 
so little or nothing of what he says about them, their 
country, Or maritime cities, two ef which he alone 
mentions, Gadytus and Jenysus, proves true; nor in- 
deed do there appear to have ever been any such cities 
on their coast. 
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death of her son, that was just at hand. She 
was indeed in a miserable condition at the una- 
voidable misery of his death, and went apace, 
but in circumstances very unfortunate, because 
of her son; for the greater haste she made, she 
would the sooner see her son dead, yet was she 
forced to make such haste on account of her hus- 
band. Accordingly, when she was come back, 
she found that the child had given up the ghost, 
as the prophet had said; and she related all the 
circumstances to the king. 

2. Yet did not Jeroboam lay any of these things 
to heart, but he brought together a very numer- 
ous army, and made a warlike expedition against 
Abijah, the son of Rehoboam, who had suc- 
ceeded his father m the kingdom of the two 
tribes, for he despised him because of his age. 
But when he heard of the expedition of Jero- 
boam, he was not affrighted at it, but proved of 
a courageous temper of mind, superior both to 
his youth, and to the hopes of his enemy; so 
he chose him an army out of the two tribes, and 
met Jeroboam at a place called mount Zema- 
raim,and pitched his camp near the other, and 
prepared every thing necessary for the fight. 

ig army consisted of four hundred thousand, 
but the army of Jeroboam was double to it. 
Now, as the armies stood in array, ready for ac- 
tion and dangers, and were just going to fight, 
Abijah stood uponan Bee ieiplace, and beckon- 
ing with his hand, he desired the multitude and 
Jeroboam himself to hear first with silence what 
he had to say. And when silence was made, he 
began to speak, and told them, ‘God had con- 
sented that David and his posterity should be 
their rulers for all time to come, and this you 
yourselves are not unacquainted with; but I can- 
not but wonder how you should forsake my 
father, and join yourselves to his servant Jero- 
boam, and are now here with him to fight against 
those, who, by God's own determination, are to 
reign, and to deprive them of that dominion 
which they have still retained; for as to the 
greater part of it, Jeroboam is unjustly in posses- 
sion of it. However, I do not suppose he will 
enjoy it any longer, but when he hath suifered 
that punishment which God thinks due to him for 
what is past, he will leave off the transgressions 
he hath oe guilty of, and the injuries he hath 
offered to him, and which he hath still continued to 
offer, and hath persuaded you to do the same; 
yet when you were not any farther unjustly 
treated by my father than that he did not speak 
to you so as to please you, and this only in com- 
pliance with the advice of wicked inen, you in 
anger forsook him, as you pretended, but in re- 
ality you withdrew yourselves from God, and 
from his laws, although it had been right for you 
to have forgiven a man that was young in age, 
and not used to govern people, not only somedis- 
ee words, but if his youth and ħis unskil- 
fulness in affairs had led him into some unfortu- 
nate actions, and that for the sake of his father 
Solomon, and the benefits you received from him, 
for mev eset to exeuse the sins of posterity on 
account of the benefactions of parents: but you 
considered nothing of all this then, neither do 
you consider it now, but come with so great an 
army against us. And whatisit you depend upon 
for victory? 1s it upon the golden heifers, and the 
altars that yon have on high places, which are 
demonstrations of your impiety, and not of reli- 
gious worship? Or is it the exceeding multitude 


*This isa strange expression in Josephus, that God 
ts his own workmanship, or that he made himself, con- 
trary to common sense, and to Catholic Christianity, 
Perhaps he only means that he was made by none, 
but was unoriginated, 

t By this terrible and perfeetly unparalleled slaughter 
of five hundred thousand men of the newly idelatrous 
and rebellious ten tribes, God's high displeasure and in- 
dignation against that idolatry and rebellion fully ap- 
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of your army which gives you such good hopes? 
Yet erly there 1s no strength at all in an 
army of many ten thousands, when the war is 
unjust; for we ought to place our surest hopes 
of success against our enemies in righteousness 
alone, and in piety towards God, which hope we 
justly have, since we have kept the laws from the 
beginning, and have worshipped our own God, 
who was not made by hands out of corruptible 
niatter, nor was he formed by a wicked king, in 
order to deceive the multitude; but who is his 
own workmanship,* and the beginning and end 
ofall things. I therefore give you counsel even 
now to repent, and to take better advice, and to 
leave off the prosecution of the war; and to eall 
to mind the laws of your country, and to reflect 
what it hath been that hath advanced you to so 
happy a state as you are now in.” 

3. This was the speech which Abijah made to 
the multitude. But while he was still speaking, 
Jeroboam sent some of his soldiers privately to 
encompass Abijah round about, on certain parts 
of the camp rey were not taken notice of; and 
when he was thus within the compass of the ene- 
my, his army was affrighted, and their courage 
failed them; but Abijab encouraged them, and 
exhorted them to place their hopes on God, for 
that he was not encompassed by the enemy. So 
they all at once implored the divine assistance, 
while the priests sounded with the trumpet, and 
they made a shout, and fell upon their enemies, 
and God brake the courage and cast down the 
force of their enemies, and made Abijah’s army 
superior to them: for God vouchsafed to grant 
them a wonderful and very famous victory: and 
such a slaughter was now made of Jeroboam’s 
army, as is never recorded to have happened in 
any other war + whether it were of the Greeks, 
or of the Barbarians, for they overthrew [and 
slew] five hundred thousand of their enemies, and 
they took their strongest cities by force, and spoil- 
ed them; and besides those, they did the same to 
Bethel and her towns, and Jeshanah and her 
towns. And after this defeat Jeroboam never re- 
covered himself during the life of Abijah, who 
yet did not long survive, for he reigned but three 
years, and was buried in Jerusalem, in the sepul- 
chres of his forefathers. He left behind him 
twenty-two sons and sixteen daughters; and he 
had these ehildren by fourteen wives; and Asa 
his son succeeded to the kingdom; and the young 
man’s mother wasMicaiah. Under his reign the 
country of the Israelites enjoyed peace for ten 
years. 

4, And so far concerning Abijah, the son of 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, as his history 
hath come down to us: but Jeroboam, the king 
of the ten tribes, died when he had governe 
them two-and-twenty years; whose son Nadab 
succeeded him, in the second year of the reign 
of Asa. Now Jeroboam’s son governed two 
years, and resembled his father in impiety and 
wickedness. In these two years he made an ex- 
pedition against Gibbethon, a city of the Philis- 
tines, and continued the siege in order to take 
it? but he was conspired against while he was 
there, by a friend of his, whose name was Baa- 
sha, the son of Ahijab, and was slain; which 
Baasha took the kingdom after the other’s death, 
and destroyed the whole house of Jeroboam. It 
also came to pass, according as God had foretold, 
that some of Feconoauite kindred that died in the 
city were torn to pieces and devoured by dogs, 


peared; the remainder were thereby seriously caution- 
ed not to persist in them, and a kind of balance or equi- 
librium was nade between the ten and the two tribes for 
the time to come; while otherwise the perpetually idola- 
trous and rebellious ten tribes would naturally have 
been too powerful for the two tribes, which were pretty 
frequently free both from such idolatry and rebellion. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt of the truth of this 
prodigious number slain upon so signal an occasion 
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and that others of them that died in the fields | life of strangers and wanderers.” So he advised 


were torn and devoured by the fowls. So the 
house of Jeroboam suffered the just punishment 
of his impiety and of his wicked actions. 


CHAP, XII. 


Gow Zerah, King of the Ethiopians, was beaten 
by Asa; and how Asa, upon Baasha's making 
war against him, invited the King of the Da- 
mascens to assist him; and how, on the Destruc- 
tion of the douse of Baasha, Omri got the 
Kingdom, as did his Son Ahab after him. 


§ 1. Now Asa, the king of Jerusalem, was of 
an excellent character, and had a regard to God, 
and neitherdid nor designed any thing but what 
had relation to the observation of the laws. He 
made a reformation of his kingdom, and cut off 
whatsoever was wicked therein, and purified it 
from every impurity. Now he had an army of 
chosen men that were armed with targets and 
spears; out of the tribe of Judah three hundred 
dE and; and out of the tribe of Benjamin, that 
bore shields and drew bows, two hundred and 
fifty thousand. But when he had already reign- 
ed ten years, Zerah king of Ethiopia made an 
expedition against him,* with a great army of 
nine hundred thousand footmen, and one hundred 
thousand horsemen, and three hundred chariots, 
and came as far as Mareshah, a city that be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah. Now when Zerah 
had passed so far with his own ariny, Asa met 
him, and put his army in array over against him, 
in a valley called Zephathah, not far from the 
city; and when he saw the multitude of the 
Ethiopians, he cried ont, and besought God to 
give him the victory, aad that he might kill 
many ten thousands of the enemy: “For,” said 
he, “ I depend oa nothing else but that assistance 
which I expect from thee, which is able to make 
the fewer superior to the more numerous, and 
the weaker to the stronger; and thence it is 
ae that I venture to meet Zerah, and fight 

nn.” 

2. While Asa was saying this, God gave him a 
signal of victory, and joining battle cheerfully on 
account of what God had foretold abont it, he 
slew a grcat many of the Ethiopians, and when 
he had put them to flight, he pursued them to the 
country of Gerar; and when they left off killing 
their enemies, they betook themselves to spoilin 
them, (for the city Gerar was already taken.) 
and to spoiling their camp, so that they carrie 
off much gold, and much silver, and a great deal 
of [other] prey, and camels, and great cattle, and 
flocks of sheep. Accordingly, when Asa and his 
amoy had obtained such a victory, and such 
wealth from God, they returned to Jerusalem. 
Now as they were coming, a prophet whose 
name was Azariah, met them on the road, and 
bade thein stop their journey a little; and began 
to say to them thus: that “The reason why they 
had obtained this victory from God was this, that 
they had shown themselves righteous and reli- 
gious men, and had done every thing according 
to the will of God; that therefore he said, if they 
persevered therein, God would grant that they 
should always overcome their enemies, and live 
happily: but that if they left off his worship, all 
things shall fall out oa the contrary; and a time 
should come,t wherein no true prophet shall be 
left in your whole multitude, nor a priest who 
shall diner you a true answer from the oracle; 
but your cities shall be overthrown,and your na- 
tion scattered over the whole earth, and live the 


* The reader ig to remember that Cush is not Ethio- 
pia, but Arabia. See Bochart, b. iv. chap. ii. 

ie iaa very great error in our Hebrew copy in 
this place, 2 Chron. xvi. 3—6, as applying what follows 
to times past, and nor lo times future; whence that text 
is quite misapplied by Sir Isaac Newton. 

t This Abetmatn, or, in Josephus’s copy, Abellane, 


them, while they had time, to be good, and not 
to deprive themselves of the favor of God. 
When the king and the peopie heard this, they 
rejoiced: and all in common, and every one in 
particular, took great care to behave themselves 
righteously. The king also sent some to take 
care that those in the country should observe the 
laws also. 

3. And this was the state of Asa, king of the 
two tribes. I now return to Baasha, the king 
of the multitude of the Israelites, who slew Na- 
dab, the son of Jeroboam, and retained the go- 
vernment. He dwelt inthecity of Tirzah, haviag 
made that his habitation, and reigned twenty- 
four years. He became more wicked and impi- 
ous than Jeroboam or his son. He did a great 
deal of mischief to the multitude, and was injuri- 
ous to God, who sent the prophet Jehu, and told 
him beforehand, that “his whole family should 
be destroyed, and that he would bring the same 
miseries on his house which had brought that of 
Jeroboam to ruin; because, when he had heen 
made king by him, he had not requited his kind- 
ness by governing the multitude righteously and 
religiously ; which things, in the first piace, tend- 
ed to their owa happiness, and in the next place 
were pleasing to God; that he had imitated this 
very wicked king, Jeroboam: and although that 
man’s soul had perished, yet did he express to 
the last his wickedness; and he said, that he 
should therefore justly experience the like cala- 
mity with him, since he had been guilty of the 
like wickedness. But Baasha, though he heard 
beforehand what miseries would befall him and 
his whole family for their insolent behavior, 
yet did not he leave off his wicked practices for 
the time to come, nor did he care to appear to be 
other than worse and worse till he and; nor did 
he then repent of his past actions, nor endeavor 
to obtain pardon of dod for them, but did as 
those do who have rewards proposed to them 
when they have once in earnest set about their 
work, they do not leave off their labors; for 
thus did Baasha, when the prophet foretold to 
him what would come to pass, grow worse as 
if what were threatened, the perdition of his 
family and the destruction of his house, (which 
are really among the greatest of evils,) were 
good things; and as if he were a combataat for 
wickedness, he every day took more and more 
pains for it; and at last he took his army, and 
assaulted a certain considerable city called Ra- 
mah, which was forty furlongs distant from 
Jerusalem; and when he had taken it, he forti- 
fied it, having determined beforehand to leave 


| a garrison in it, that they might thence make 


excursions, and do mischief to the kingdom of 
Asa. 

4. Whereupon Asa was afraid of the attempts 
the enemy might make upon him, and consider- 
ing with himself how many mischiefs this army 
that was left in Ramah might do to the country 
over which he reigned, he sent ambassadors to 
the king of the Damascens, with gold and silver, 
desiring his assistance, and putting him in mind 
‘hat we have had a friendship together from the 
times of our forefathers. So he gladly received 
the sum of money, and made a league with him, 
and broke the frieadship he had with Baasha, 
and sent the commanders of his own forces Into 
the cities that were under Baasha's domiuion. 
and ordered them to do them mischief. So they 
went and burnt some of them, and spoiled others, 
Ijon, and Dan, and Abelmain,} and many others. 


that belonged to the land of Israel, and bordered on the 
country of Damaseus, is supposed hoth by Hudson and 
Spanheim to he the same with Abel or Abila, whence 
came Abilene. This may be that city so denominated 
from Abel the righteous, there buried, concerning the 
abedding of whose hlood within the compass ofthe land 
of Israel, [ understand our Saviour’s words about the 
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Now when the king of Israel heard this, he left 
off building and fortifying Ramah, and returned 
presently to assist his own people under the dis- 
tresses they were in; but Asa made nse of the 
niaterials that were prepared for building that 
city, for building in the same place two strong 
cities, the one of which was called Gebah, and 
the other Mizpah; so that after this Baasha had 
no leisure to make expeditions against Asa, for 
he was prevented by death, and was buried in 
the city ima: and Elah his son took the ah 
dom, who, when he had reigned two years, died, | 
being treacherously slain by Zimri, the captain | 
of half his army; for when te was at Arza, his | 
steward’s house, he persuaded some of the 
horsemen that were ader him to assault Elah, 
and by that means he slew him, when he was 
without his armed men and his captains, for they 
were all busied in the siege of Gibbethon, a city 
of the Philistines. 

5. When Zimri, the captain of the army, had 
killed Elah, he took the kingdom himself, and, 
according to Jehu’s prophecy, slew all the house 
of Baasha; for ıt came to pass that Baasha’s 
house utterly perished, on account of his impiety, 
in the same manner as we have already de- 
scribed the destruction of the house of Jeroboam; 
but the army that was besieging Gibbethon, 
when they heard what had befallen the king, 
and that when Zimri had killed him, he had 
gained the kingdom, they made Omri, their gene- 
ral, king, who drew off his army from Gibbethon, 
and came to Tirzah where the royal palece was, 
and assaulted the city, and took it by force. But 
when Ziniri saw that the city had none to defend 
it, he fled into the inmost part of the palace, and 
set it on fire, and burnt himself with it, when he 
had reigned only seven days. Upon which the 

eople of Israel were presently divided, and part 
of them would have Tibni to be king, and part 
Omri; but when those that were for Omri’s 
ruling had beaten Tibni, Omri reigned over all 
the multitude. Now it was in the thirtieth year 
of the reign of Asa that Omri reigned, (for 
twelve years;) six of these years “e reigned in 
the city of Tirzah, and the rest in the sity called 
Semareon, but named by the Greeks Samaria; 
but he himself called it Semareon, from Semer, 
who sold him the mountain whereon he built it. 
Now Omri was no way different from those kings 
that reigned before him, but that he grew worse 
than they; for they all sought how they might 
turn the people away from God, by their daily 
wicked practices; and on that account it was that 
God made one of them to be slain by another, 
and that no one person of their families should 
remain. This Omri also died at Samaria: and 
Ahab his son succeeded him. 

6. Now hy these events we may learn what 
concern God hath for the affairs of mankind, and 
how he loves good men, and hates the wicked, 
and destroys them root and branch: for many 
of these kings of Israel, they and their families, 
were miserably destroyed and taken away one 
by another, in a short time, for their transgres- 
sion and wickedness; but Asa, who was king of 
Jerusalem, and of the two tribes, attained, by 
God’s blessing, a long and blessed old age, for 
his piety aad righteousness, and died happily, 
when he had reigned forty and one years: and 
when he was dead, his son Jehoshaphat succeed- 
ed him in the government. He was born of 
Asa’s wife Azubah. And all men allowed that 
he followed the works of David his forefather, 
and this both in courage and piety; but we are 
not obliged now to speak any more of the affairs 
of this king. 


fatal war and overthrow of Judea by Titus and his Ro- 
man army, “That upon you may come all the right- 
eous hlood shed upon the land, from the blood of 
righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias, son of 
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How Ahab, when he had taken Jezebel to Wife, 
became more wicked than all the Kings that had 
been before him. Ofthe Actions of the Prophet 
Elijah; and what befell Naboth. 


§ 1. Now Ahab, the king of Israel, dwelt in 
Samaria, and held the government for twenty- 
two years; and made no alteration in the con- 
duct of the kings that were his predecessors, hut 
only in such things as were of his own invention 
for the worse, and in his most gross wickedness. 
He imitated them in their wicked courses, and in 
their injurious behavior towards God, and more 
especially he imitated the transgression of Jero- 
boam; for he worshipped the heifers that he had 
made; and he contrived other absurd objects of 
worship besides those heifers; he also took to 
wife the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Ty 
rians and Ser ic, whose name was Jezebel, 
of whom he learned to worship her own gods. 
This woman was active and bold, and fell into so 
great a degree of impurity and madness, that she 
built a temple to the god of the Tyrians, which 
they call Belus, and planted a grove of all sorts 
of trees; she also appointed priests and false pro- 
phets to this god. The king also himself had 
many such about him, and so exceeded in mad- 
ness and wickedness all [the kings] that went 
before him. 

2. There was now a prophet of God Almighty, 
of Thesbon, a country in Gilead, that came to 
Ahab, and said to him, that ‘*God foretold he 
would not send rain nor dew in those years upon 
the country but when he should appear. And 
when he had confirmed this by an oath, he de- 
parted into the southern parts, and made his 
abode by a brook, out of which he had water to 
drink; for as for his food, ravens brought it to 
him every day: but when that river was dried 
up for want of rain, he came to Zarephath, a 
city not far from Sidon and Tyre, for it lay be- 
tween them, and this at the command ot God, 
for [God told him] that he should there find a 
woman who was a widow, that should give him 
sustenance: so when he was not far off the city, 
he saw a woman that labored with her own 
hands gathering of sticks; so God informed him 
that this was the woman who was to give him 
sustenance: so he came and saluted her, and de- 
sired her to bring him some water to drink; but 
as she was going so to do, he called to her, and 
would have her bring him a loaf of bread also: 
whereupon she affirmed on oath that she had at 
home nothing more than one handful of meal and 
a little oil, and that she was going to gather some 
sticks, that she might knead it, and make bread 
for herself and her son; after which, she said, 
they must perish, and be consumed by the fa- 
mine, for they had nothing for themselves any 
longer. Hereupon he said, “ Go on with good 
courage, and hope for better things; and first ot 
all make me a little cake and bring it to me, for 
I foretell to thee that this vessel of meal and this 
cruse of oil shall! not fail, until God send rain.” 
When the prophet had said this, she came to 
hin, and made hins the beforenamed cake; of 
which she had part for herself, and gave the rest 
to her son, and to the prophet also; nor did any 
thing of this fail until the drought ceased. Now 
Menander mentions this drought in his account 
of the acts of Ethbaal, king of the Tyrians; 
where he says thus: “Under him there was a 
want of rain from the month Hyperberetzus till 
the month Hyperberetzus of the year following: 
but when he made supplications, there came 
great thunders. This Ethbaal built the city of 


Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar, Verily Isay unto you, all these things shall 
come upon this generation.” Matt. xxiii. 35, 36; Luke 
xi. 51. 
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Botrys in Phoenicia, and the city of Auza in Li- 
oya.” 
met that was in the days of Ahab, for at that 
time it was that Ethbaal also reigned over the 
Tyrians, as Menander informs us. 

3. Now this woman, of whom we spake before, 
that sustained the prophet, when her son was fall- 
en into a distemper tilt he gave up the ghost, and 
appeared to be dead, came to the rophet weep- 
ing, and beating her breast with her hands, and 
sending out such expressions as her passions dic- 
tated to her, and complained to him, that he had 
come to her to reproach her for her sins, and that 
on this account it was that her son was dead. 
But he bade her be of good cheer, and deliver 
ner son to him, for that be would deliver him 
again to her alive. So when she had delivered 
her son up to him, he carried him into an upper 
room, where he himself lodged, and laid himn 
down upon the bed, and cried unto God, and said, 
that “God had not done well in rewarding the 
woman who had entertained him, and sustained 
bim, by taking away her son; and he prayed that 
he would send again the soul of the child into 
him and bring him to life again.” Accordingly, 
God took pity on the mother, and was willing to 
gratify the pope that he might not seem to 
have come to her to do her a mischief; and the 
child, beyond all expectation, came to life again. 
So the mother returned the prophet thanks, and 
said she was then clearly satisfied that God did 
converse with him. 

4. After a little while Elijah came to king 
Ahab,* according to God’s will, to inform him that 
rain was coming. Now the famine had seized 
upon the whole country, and there was a great 
want of what was necessary far sustenance; in- 
somuch, that it was not only men that wanted it, 
but the earth itself also, which did not produce 
enough for the horses and the other beasts, of 
what was useful for them to feed on, by reason 
of the drought. So the king called for Obadiah, 
who was steward over his cattle, and said to him, 
“That he would have him go to the fountains of 
water, and to the brooks, thatif any herbs could 
be found for them, they might mow it down. and 
reserve jt for the beasts.” And when he bad sent 
persons all over the habitable earth,t to discover 
the prophet Elijah, and they could not find him, 
he bade Obadiah accompany him: so it was re- 
solved they should make a progress, and divide 
the ways between them, and Obadiah took one 
road and the king another. Now it happened, 
that the same time when queen Jezebel slew the 
prophets, that this Obadiah had hiddena hundred 
as es and had fed them with nothing but 

read and water. But when Obadiah was alone 
and absent from the king, the prophet Elijah met 
him: and Obadiah asked him who he was; and 
when he had learned it from him, he worshipped 
him. Elijah then bade him go to the king, and 
‘tell him: that I am here ready to wait on him;” 
but Obadiah replied, “ What evil have I done to 
thec, that thou sendest me to one who secketh to 
kill thee, and hath sought over all the earth for 
thee? Or, was he so ignorant as not to know 
that the king had left no place untouched unto 
which he had not sent persons to bring him back, 
-in order, if they could take him, to have him put 
to death?’ For he told him he was afraid lest 
God should appear to him again, and he should 


* Josephus, in his present copies, says, that a Little 
while afterthe recovery of the widow's son of Sarepta, 
God sent rain upon the earth; whereas, in our other 
copies, it la after many days, 1 Kings xviii, 1. Several 
years are alco intimated there, and in Joseplius, sect. 2, 
as belonging lothis drought and famine; nay, we have 
the express mention of the third year, which I suppose 
was reckoned from the recovery of the widow's son, 
and the ceasing of this drought in Phenicia, which, (as 
Menander inferms us here) lasted one whole year. And 
both our Saviour and St, James affirm, that thisdrought 
lasted in all three years and six months, as tbeir copies 
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By these words he designed this want of! kin 
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go away into another place, and that when the 
g should send him for Elijah, and he should 
miss of him, and not be able to find him an 
where upon carth, he should be put to death. 
He desired him tberefore to take care of his pre- 
servation; and told him how diligently he had 
provided for those of his own profession, and had 
saved a hundred prophets, when Jezebel slew 
the rest of them, and had kept them concealed, 
and that they had been sustained by him. But Eli- 
jah bade him fear nothing, but goto the king; and 
he assured him upon oath, that he would certain- 
ly show himself to Ahab that very day. 

5. So when Obadiah had informed the king that 
Elijah was there, Ahab met him, and asked bim 
in anger, ‘If he were the man that afflicted the 
people of the Hebrews, and was the occasion of 
the drought they lay under.” But Elijah, with- 
out any ijattery, said, * That he was himself the 
man, he and his house, which had brought such 
sad afflictions upon them, and that by introducing 
strange gods into their country, and worship- 
ping them, and by leaviog their own, who was 
the only true God, and having no manner of re- 
gard to him.” However, he bade him go his 
way, and gather together all the people to him, 
to mount Carmel, with his own prophets, and 
those of his wife, telling him how many there 
were of them, as also the prophets of the groves, 
about four hundred in number. And as all the 
men whom Ahab sent for ran away to the fore- 
named inountain, the prophet Elijah stood in the 
midst of them, and said, ‘ How loog will you 
live thus in uncertainty of mind and opinion?” 
He also exhorted them, that in case they esteem- 
ed their own country God to be the true and 
only God, they would follow him and his com- 
mandments; but in case they esteemed him to 
be nothing, but had an opinion of the strange 
gods, and that they ought to worse them, his 
counse} was, that they should follow them. And 
when the multitude made no answer to what 
he said, Elijah desired, that for a trial of the 
power of the strange gods, and of their own 
God, he, who was his only prophet, while they 
had four hundred, might take a heifer, and 
kill it as a sacrifice, and lay it upon pieces of 
wood, and not kindle any fire, and that they 
should do the same things, and call upon their 
own gods to set the wood on fire, for if that 
were done, they would thence learn the nature 
of the true God. This proposal pleased the peo- 
ple. So Elijah bade the prophets to choose out 
a heifer first, and kill it, and to call on their 
gods; but when there appeared no effect of the 
prayer or Invocation of the prophets upon their 
sacrifice, Elijah derided them, and bade them 
call upon their gods with a loud voice, for they 
might either be on a journey, or asleep; and 
when these prophets had done so from morning 
tiil noon, and cut themselves with swords an 
lancets,{ according to the customs of their coun- 


try, and he was about to offer his sacrifice, he 
bade [the prophets] go away, but bade [the 
eople] come near and observe what he did, 


om he should privately hide fire among the 
pieces of wood. So upon the approach of the 
multitude, he took twelve stones, one for each 
tribe of the people of the Hebrews, and built an 
altar with them, and dug a very deep trench; 
and when he had laid the pieces of wood upon 


of the Old Testament then informed them, Luke iy. 25; 
James vy. 17, 

t Josephus here seems to mean, that this drought 
atfected all the habitable earth, and presently all the 
earth, ag our Saviour saysit was upon all the earth, 
Luke iy. 25. They who restrain these expressions to 
the land of Judea alone, go without sufficient authority 
or examples. ' 4 

t Mr. Spanheim takes notice here, that in the worship 
of Mithra (the god of the Persians,) the priests cut them 
selves in the saime manner asdid these priests in their 
invocation of Baal (the god of the Phenicians.) 
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the altar and upon them had laid the pieces of 
the sacrifices, he ordered them to fill four barrels 
with the water of the fountain, and to pour it 
upon the altar, till it ran over it, and till the 
trench was filled with the water poured into it. 
When he had done this, he began to pray to 
God, and to invocate him to make manifest his 
power to a people that had already been in an 
error a long time: upon which words a fire came 
on a sudden from heaven in the sight of the mul- 
titude, and fell upon the alter, and consumed the 
sacrifice, till the very water was set on fire, and 
the place was become dry. 

6. Now when the Israelites saw this, they fell 
down upon the ground and worshipped one God, 
and called him the great and the only true God, 
but they called the others mere names, framed 
by the evil and vile opinions of men. So they 
caught their prophets, and, at the command of 
Elijah, slew them. Elijah also said to the king, 
that he should go to dinner without any further 
concern, for that in a little time he would see 
God send them rain. Accordingly, Ahab went 
his way; but Elijah went up into the highest tap 
of mount Eue] and sat down upon the ground, 
and leaned his head upon his knees, and bade his 
servant go up to a certain elevated place, and 
look towards the sea, and when he should see a 
cloud rising any where, he should give him 
notice of it, for till that time the air had been 
clear. When the servant had gone up, and had 


said many times that he saw nothing, at the ! 
seventh time of his going up, he said that he saw | 


a small black thing in the sky, not larger than a 
man’s foot. When Elijah heard that, he sent to 
Ahab, and desired him to go away to the city be- 
fore the rain came down. So fe came to the 
city Jezreel; and in a little time the air was all 
obscured, and covered with clouds, and a vehe- 
ment storm of wind came upon the earth, and 
with it a great deal of rain; and the prophet was 
under a Aisne fury, and ran along with the 
king’s chariot unto Jezreel, a city of Izar [Isa- 
char. ]* 

7. When Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, understood 
what signs Elijah had wrought, and how he had 
slain her pro ee she was angry, and sent mes- 
sengers to him, and by them threatened to kill 
him, as he had destroyed her prophets. At this 
Elijah was affrighted, and fled to the city called 
Beersheba, which is situate at the utmost limits 
of the country belonging to the tribe of Judah, 
towards the land of Edom; aad there he left his 
servant, and went away into the desert. He 

rayed also that he might die, for that he was 
not better than his fathers, nor need he be very 
desirous to live, when they were dead: and he 
lay and slept under a certain tree; and when 
somebody awakened him, and he was risen np, 
he found food set by him, and water; so when he 
had eaten and recovered his strength by that his 
food, he cnme to that mountain which is called 
Sinai, where it is related that Moses received 
his laws from God; and finding there a certain 
hollow cave, he entered into it, and continued to 
make his abode init. But when a certain voice 
caine to him, put from whence he knew not, and 
asked him, ‘* Why he was come thither, and had 
left the city?” he said, that “ because he had 
slain the prophets of the foreign gods, and had 
perenne the people that he alone whom they 

ad worshipped from the beginning was Gad, he 
was sought for by the king's wife to be punished 
for so doing.” And when he had heard another 
voice, telling him that he should come out the 
next i into the open air, and should thereby 
know what he was to do, he came out of the cave 
the next day accordingly, when he both heard 
an earthquake, and saw the bright splendor of 


* For Izar we may here read [with Cocceius) Jsachar, 
i.e. of the tribe of Isachar, for to that tribe did Jezreel 
belong: and presently at the beginning of sect. 8, as also 
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a fire; and after a silence made, a divine noise 
exhorted him not to be disturbed with the cir- 
cumstances he was in, for that none of his ene- 
mies should have power over him. The voice 
also commanded him to return home, and to or- 
dain Jehu, the son of Nimshi, to be king over 
their own multitude; and Hazael of Damascus, 
to be over the Syrians; and Elisha, of the city 
of Abel, to be a prophet in his stead; aad that 
of the impious multitude, some should be slain 
by Hartel and others by Jehu. So Elijah, upon 
hearing this charge, returned into the land of 
the Hebrews. And when he found Elisha, the 
son of Shaphat, ploughiog, aad certaio others 
with him, driviag twelve yoke of oxen, he came 
to him, and cast his own garment upon him, 
upon which Elisha began to prophesy presently, 
and leaving his oxen, he followed Elijah. And 
when he desired leave to salute his parents, Eli- 
jah gave him leave so to do: and whea he had 
taken his leave of them, he followed him, and 
became the disciple and the servant of Elijah all 
the days of his life. Aad thus have I despatched 
the affairs in which this prophet was concerned. 

8. Now there was one Nabodi of the city lzar 
[Jezreel,] who had a field adjoining to that of 
the king: the king would have persuaded him 
to sell him that his field, which lay so near to 
his own lands, at what price he pleased, that he 
might join them togëther, and make them one 
farm; and if he would not accept of money for 
it, he gave him leave to choose any of his other 
fields in its stead. But Naboth said, he would 
not do so, but would keep the possession of that 
land of his own which fe had by inheritance 
from his father. Upon this, the Ree grieved, 
as if he had received an injury, when he could 
not get another man’s possessions, and he would 
neither wash himself, nor take any food: and 
when Jezebel asked him, what it was that trou- 
bled him? and why he would neither wash him- 
self, nor eat either dinner or supper? he related 
to her the perverseness of Na oth, and how, 
when he had made use of gentle words to him, 
and such as were beneath the royal authority, 
he had been affronted, and had not obtained what 
he desired. However, she persuaded him not 
to be cast down at this accident, but to leave off 
his grief, and return to the usual care of his body, 
for that she would take care to have Naboth pu- 
nished: and she immediately sent letters to the 
rulers of the Israelites [Jezreelites] in Ahab’s 
name, and commanded them to fast, and to as- 
semble a congregation, and to set Naboth at the 
head of them, because he was of an illustrious 
family, and to have three bold men ready to bear 
witness that he had blasphemed God and the king, 
and then to stone him, and slay him in that man- 
ner. Accordingly, when Naboth had been thus 
testified against, as the queen had written to 
them, thet"he had blasphemed against God and 
Ahab the king, she desired him to take posses- 
sion of Naboth's vineyard on free cost. So Ahab 
was glad at what had been done, and rose up im- 
mediately from the bed whereon he lay, to go to 
see Nnboth’s vineyard; but God had great indig- 
nation at it, and sent Elijah the prophet to the 
field of Naboth, to speak to nes and to say to 
him, that “he had slain the true owner of that 
field unjustly.” And as soon as he came to him. 
aad the king had said, that he might do with him 
what he pleased, (for he thought it a reproach to 
him to be thus canght in his sin,) Elijah said, 
that “in that very place in which the dead body 
of Naboth was eaten bv dogs, both his own blood 
and that of his wife should be shed, and that all 
his family should perish, because he had been 
so insolently wicked, and had slain a citizen un- 


justly, and contrary to the laws of the country.” 


ch. xv. sect. 4, we may read for Izar, with one MS, near- 
ly, and the Scripture, Jezresl; for that was the city 
meaatin the history of Naboth. 
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Hereupon Ahab began to be sorry for the things 
ne had done, and to repent of them, and he put 
on sackcloth, and weat barefoot, nnd would not | 
touch any food:* he also confessed his sins, and 
endeavored thus to appease God. But God said 
to the prophet, that “ while Ahab was living he 
would put off the punishment of his family, be- 
cause he repented of those insolent crimes he 
had been guilty of, but that still he would fulfil 
his threatening under Ahab’s son.” Which mes- 
sage the prophet delivered to the king. 


CHIAP. XIV. 


How Hadad, King of Damascus and of Syria, 
made two Expeditions against Ahab, and was 
beaten. 


§ 1. WHEN the affairs of Ahab were thus, at 
that very time the son of Hadad (Benhadad, ] 
who was king of the Syrians and of Damascus, 
got together an army out of all his couatry, and 

rocured thirty-two kings beyond Euphrates to 

e his auxiliaries: so he made an expedition 
against Ahab; but because Ahab’s army was not 
like that of Benhadad’s, he did not set it in array 
to fight him, but having shut up every thing 
that was ia the couatry, in the strongest cities 
he had, he abode in Samaria himself, for the 
walls about it were very strong, and it appeared 
to be not easily to be taken in other respects also. 
So the king of Syria took his army with him. 
and came to Samaria, and placed his army round 
about the city, and besieged it. He also sent a 
nerald to Ahab, aad desired he would admit the 
ambassadors he would send him, by whom he 
would let him know his pleasure. So upon the 
kiag of Israel's permission for him to send, 
those ambassadors came, and, by their king’s 
command, spake thus: that “ Ahab’s riches, and 
his children, and his wives, were Benhadad’s, 
and if he would make an agreement, and give 
him leave to take as much of what he had as he 
pleased, he would withdraw his army, and leave 
off the siege.” Upon this, Ahab bade the am- 
bassadors to go back, and tell their king, that 
both he himself, and all that be had, were his 
poseessions. And when these ambassadors had 
told this to Beahadad, he sent to him again, and 
desired, siace he confessed that all he had was 
his, tbat he would admit those servants of his 
which he should send the next day; and he com- 


mended him to deliver to those whom he should | 


send, whatsoever, upon their searching his pa- 
Jace, and the houses of his friends and kindred, 
they should find to be excellent in its kind, but 
what did not please them they should leave to 


him. At this second embassage of the king of | 


Syria, Ahab was surprised, and gathered to- 
gether the multitude to a congregation, and told 
them, ‘* That for himself he was ready, for their 
safety and peace, to give up his own wives and 
children to the enemy, and to yield to him all 
his own possessions, for that was what the Syrian 
king required at his first embassage; but that 
now he desires to send his servants to search all 
their houses, and in them to leave nothing that is 


* The Jews weep to this day, (says Jerome, here ci- 
tedby Reland,) and roll tuemscives upon sackcloth in 
ashes, barefoot, upon such ocensions.” To which Span- 
heim adds,“ thatafter the same manner Herniec, when 
her life wasin danger, stvod at the tribunal of Florus, 
harefool.” Of the War, b. ii. ch. xv.sect. J}. See the 
like of David, 2 Sain, xv. ?U; Antiq. b. vii. eh. ix. sect. 2. 

tMr. Reland notes here very truly, that the wori 
naked docs not always signify eatirely naved, bnt some: | 
times without men’s usual armor, without their usnal 
roves or upper garments: as when Virgil bids the hus- | 
bandman plow naked and sow naked; when Josephus | 
rays, Antiq. b. iv. ch. iii. sect. 2, that God had given 
the Jews the sccurily of armor when they were naked; 
and when he here saya, that Ahab fell onthe Syrians 
when they were both naked and drunk; when, Antig. 
b. xi.chap. v. sect. F, he says, that Nehemiah command. , 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


excellent in its kind, seeking an occasion of fight 

ing against him, as knowing that I would not 
spare what is mine own for your sakes, but taking 
a handle from the disagreeable terms he offers 
concerning you to bring a war upon us; however, 
I will do what you resolve is fit to be done." But 
the multitude advised him to hearken to none of 
his proposals, but to despise him, and be in rea- 
diness to fight him. Accordingly, when he had 
given the ambassadors this answer to be report- 
ed, that * he still continued in the mind to com- 
ply with what terms he at first desired, for the 
safety of the citizens; but as for his second de- 
sires, he cannot submit to them,” he dismissed 
them. 

2. Now when Benhadad heard this, he had in- 
dignation, and sent ambassadors to Ahab the third 
time, and threatened that his army *' would raise 
a bank higher than those walls, in confidence of 
whose strength he despised him, and that by only 
each man of his army taking a handful of earth;” 
hereby making a show of the great number of 
his army, and aiming to affright him. Ahab an- 
swered, that “he ought not to vaunt himself 
when he had only put on his armor, but when 
he should have conquered his enemies in the 
battle.” So the ambassadors came back, and 
found the king at supper with his thirty-two 
kings, and iaformed him of Ahab's answer; who 
then immediately gave order for proceeding thus: 
To make lines round the city, and raise a bulwark, 
and to prosecute the siege all manner of ways. 
Now as this was doing, Ahab was ina great ago- 
ny, and all his people with him; but he took cou- 
rage, and was freed from his fears, upon a cer- 
tain prophet’s coming to him, and saying to him, 
that “ God had promised to subdue so many tea 
thousands of his enemies under him.” And when 
he inquired by whose means the victory was to 
be obtained, he said, *‘ By the sons of the princes, 
but under thy conduct as their Jeader, by reason 
of their unskilfulness [in war.”] Upon which 
he called for the sons of the princes, and found 
them to be two hundred thirty and two persons. 
So when he was informed that the king of Syria 
had betaken himself to feasting and repnse, he 
opened the gates, and sent out the princes’ sons. 
Now when the sentinels had told Benhadad of 
it, he sent some to meet them, and commanded 
them, that if these men were come out for fight- 
ing, they should bind thew and bring them to 
him; and that if they came out peaceably, they 
should do the same. Now Ahab had aaother 
army ready within the walls, but the sons of the 
princes fell upon the out-guard, and slew many 
of them, and pursued the rest of them to the 
camp; and when the king of Israel saw that 
these had the upper hand, he sent out all the rest 
of his army, which falling suddenly upon the Sy- 
rians, beat them, for they did not think they would 
have come out; on which account it was that 
they assaulted them when they were nakedt and 
drunk, insomuch that they Icft alt their armor 
behind them when they fled out of the camp, and 
the king himself escaped with difficulty, by fy- 
ing away on horseback: but Ahab went a great 


ed those Jews that were building the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, totake care to have their armor on upon occasion, 
that the enemy might not fall upon them naked. linay 
add, that Lheense sceins to be the same inthe Scripture, 
when it says, that Saul lay down naked among the pro- 
pheta, | Sam. xix. 24; when it says, that Isaian walked 
naked and barefoot, Isninh xx. 2, 3; and whenit says 
that Peter, hefore he girt his fisher’s coat to him, was 
naked, John xxi. 7. What is said of David also gives 
light to this, who was reproached hy Michal fordanctag 
before thearkand uacovering himself ia the eyes of the 
handmaids, as one of the voin fellows shamelessly un- 
covereth himself, 2Snin. vi. 14,20: yet it is there ex- 
pressly said, ver. 14, lhal David was girded with a linen 
ephad, i.e. he had hid aside his robes of state, and put 
on the sacerdotal, Levitical, or sacred garments, proper 
for such a so‘ennity 
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way in pursuit of the Syrians; and when they | came to Ahab, clothed in sackcloth, with rop<s 
ha sited their camp, which contained a great | about their heads,t (for this was the ancient 
deal of wealth, and moreover a large quantity | manner of supplication among the Syrians,) and 
of gold and silver, he took Benhadad’s chariots | said, that “ Benhadad desired he would save 
and horses, and returned to the city; but as the | him, and that he would ever be a servant to him 
prophet told him, he ought to have his army for that favor. Ahab replied, “he was glad 
ready, because the Syrian king would make ano- that he was alive, and not hurt in the battle.” 
ther expedition against him the next year, Ahab | And he further promised him the same honor 
was busy in making provision for it accordingly. | and kindness that a man would show to his bro- 
3. Now Benhadad, when he had saved himself | ther. So they received assurances upon oath 
and as much of his army as he could, out of the | from him, that when he came to him, he should 
battle, he consulted with his friends how he might | receive no harm from him, and then went and 
make another expedition against the Israelites, | brought him out of the cellar wherein he was 
Now those friends advised him not to fight with | hid, and brought him to Ahab as he sat in his 
them on the hills, because their God was potent | chariot. So Benhadad worshipped hint; and 
in such places, and thence it had come to pass | Ahab gave him his hand, and bade him come up 
that they had very lately been beaten; but they | to him into his chariot, and kissed him, and bade 
said, that if they joined battle with them in the | him be of good cheer, and not to expect that any 
lain, they should beat them. ‘They also gave | mischief was to be done to him. So Benhadad 
i this farther advice, to send home those kings! returned him thanks, and professed that he 
whom he had brought as his auxiliaries, but to | would remember his kindness to him all the 
retain their army, and to set captains over it in- | days of his life; and promised he would restore 
stead of the kings, and to raise an army out of | those cities of the Israelites which the former 
their country, and let them be in the place of | kings had taken from them, and grant that he 
the former who perished in the battle, together | should have leave to come to Damascus, as his 
with horses and chariots. So he judged their | forefathers had come to Samaria. So they con- 
counsel to be good, and acted according to it in| firmed their covenant by oaths, and Ahab made 
the management of the army. him many presents, and sent him back to his 
4. At the beginning of the spring, Benhadad | own kingdom. And this was the conclusion of 
took his army with him, and led it against the He- | that war that Benhadad made against Ahab and 
brews; and when he was come to a certain city | the Israelites. 
which was called Aphek, he pitched his camp in 5. But a certain prophet, whose name was 
the great plain. Ahab also went to meet him | Micaiah,t came to one of the Israelites, and 
with his army, and pitched hts camp over against | bade him smite him on the head, for by so doing 
hin, althongh his army was a very small one, in | he would please God; but when he would not do 
comparison to that of the enemy: but the prophet | so, he foretold to him, that since he disobeyed 
came again to him, and told him, that “God would | the commands of God, he should meet with a 
give him the victory, that he might demonstrate | lion and be destroyed by him. When this sad 
his own power to be, not only on the mountains, | accident had befallen the man, the prophet came 
but on the plains also; which it seems was con- | again to another, and gave him the same injunc- 
trary to the opinion of the Syrians. So they lay | tion, so he smote him, and wounded his skull; 
uiet in their camp seven days, but on the last of | upon which he bound up his head, and came to 
those days, when the enemies came out of their | the king, and told him, that he had been a sol- 
camp, and put theniselves in array in order to | dier of his, and had the custody of one of the 
fight, Ahab also brought out his own army, and | prisoners committed to him by an officer, and 
when the battle was joined, and they fought va- | that the prisoner being run away, he was in dan 
liantly, he put the enemy to flight, and pursued | ger of losing his own life by the means of that 
them, and pressed upon them, and slew them; | officer, who had threatened him, that if the pri. 
nay, they were destroyed by their own chariots, | soner escaped, he would kill him. And when 
and by one another; nor could any more than a | Ahab had said, that he would justly die, he took 
few of them escape to their own city Aphek, who | off the binding about his head, and was known 
were also killed by the walls falling upon them, | by the king to be Micaiah the prophet, who 
being in number twenty-seven Ri and.* Now | made use of this artifice as a prelude to his fol- 
there were slain in this battle a hundred thou- | lowing words; for he said, that “God would 
sand more: but Benhadad, the king of the Sy- | punish him, who had suffered Benhadad, a blas- 
rians, fled away, with certain others of his most | phemer against him, to escape punishment; and 
faithful servants, and hid himself in a cellar un- | that he would so bring it about, that he should 
der ground: and when these told him that the | die by the other's menns, and his people by the 
kings of Israel were humane and merciful men, | other's army.’ || Upon which Ahab was very 
and that they might make use of the usual man- | angry at the prophet, and gave commandment 
ner of supplication, and obtain deliverance from | that he should be put in prison, and there kept; 
Ahab, in case he would give them leave to go to | but for himself, he was in confusion at the words 
him, he gave them leave accordingly. So they | of Micaiah, and returned to his own house. 


x Josephus's number, two myriads and seven thon- 
sand, agrees here with that in our other copies, as those 
that were slain by the falling down of the walls of 
Aphek: Init I suspected at first that this number in Jo- | Ahab, seems dircetly to have been that very prophet 
sephns’s present copies could not be his original num- | whom the same Ahabin 1 Kings xxii. 5, 18, complains 
her, because he calls them oaio: a few, whieh could | af, as one whom he hated, because hedid not prophesy 
hardly be said of so many as twenty-seven thonsand, | good concerning him, but evil, and who in that chap- 
and because of the improbahility of the fall of a particu- | ter openly repeats his denunciations against kim; all 
lar walls killing so many; yel, when T consider Jose- | which came to pass accordingly: nor is there ny resson 
phus's next words, how the rest which were snin in | to doubt but this and the former were the very same 
the hattle were ten other myriads, hat twenty seven prophet 
thausand are buta few in compurisonof one hundred | jj What is most remarkable in this history, und in ma- 
thousand; nnd that it was nol e well, as in our English | ny bistories on other occasions in the Oll Testament, 
version, but the wall, or the entire walls of the city, that | is this, Ihat during the Jewish Lheacracy God acted en- 
fell down, as in all the orizinals. ` tirely as the snpreme king of Isrnel, nnd the supreme 

t This manner of supplication for men’s lives nmong senerat of their armies, nnd nlways expected that the 

‘ 


nerson’s slaughter by a lion had lately come to pasa, 
was no ather than Micniah, the son of Im!ah. who, as 
he now denounced God's judgment on disobedient 
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the Syrians, with ropes or halters about their heads or | Israelites showd be in such absolute subjection to him, 
necks, is, { suppase, no strange thing in later ages, even | their supreme and beavenly king, nnd general of their 
m our own country. armies, as subjects and soidiers are to their earthly 

ł It is here remarkable,that in Josephus’s copy this | kings and generals, and that usually without knowing 
prophet, whose severe aunuliciation of a disobedient } the particular reasons of their injunctions 
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CHAP. XV. 


Concerning Jehoshaphat, the King of Jerusalem; 
and how Ahab made an Expedition against the 
Syrians, and was assisted therein by Jehosha- 
phat, but was himself overcome in Battle, and 
perished therein. 


1. AND these were the circumstances in 
which Ahab was. But I now return to Jehosha- 
phat, the king of Jerusalem, who, when he had 
augmented his kiagdom, and had set garrisons 
in the cittes of the countries belonging to his 
subjects, and had put such garrisons no less into 
those cities which were taken out of the tribe 
of Ephraim, by his grandfather Abijah, when Je- 
roboani reigned over the ten tribes, [than he did 
into the other:] but then he had God favorable 
and assisting to him, as being both righteous and 
religious, and secking to do somewhat every day, 
that should be agreeable and acceptable to God. 
The kings also that were round about him, ho- 
nored him with the presents they made hin, till 
the riches that he had acquired were immensely 
great, and the glory he had gained was of a most 
exalted nature. 

2. Now, in the third year of his reign, he call- 
ed together the rulers of the country, and the 

riests, and commanded them to go round the 
fot. and teach all the people that were under 
him, city by city, the laws of Moses, and to keep 
them, and to be diligent in the worship of Cod. 
With this the whole multitude was so pleased, 
that they were not so eagerly set upon, or affected 
with any thing so much as the observation of the 
laws. ‘The neighboring nations also continued to 
love Jehoshaphat, and to be at peace with him. 
The Philistines paid their appointed tribute; and 
the Arabians supplied him every year with three 
bundred and sixty lambs, and as many kids of 
the goats. He also fortified the great cities, 
which were many in number, and of great con- 
sequence. He prepared also a mighty army of 
soldiers and weapons against their enemies. Now 
the army of men that wore their armor, were 
three hundred thousand of the tribe of Judah, of 
whom Adnah was the chief; but John was chief 
of two hundred thousand; the same man was 
chief of the tribe of Benjamin, and had two 
hundred thousand archers under him. There 
was another chief, whose name was Jehozabad, 
who had a hundred and fourscore thousand arni- 
ed men. This multitude was distributed to be 
ready for the king’s service, besides those whom 
he sent to the best fortified cities. 

3. Jehoshaphat took for his son Jehoram to 
wife, the danghter of Ahab, the king of the ten 
tribes, whose name was Athaliah. And when, 
after some tine, he went to Samaria, Ahab re- 
ceived him courteously, and treated the army 
that followed him ina splendid manner,with great 
plenty of corn and wine, and of slain beasts; anl 
desired that he would join with him in his war 
against the king of Syria, that he might recover 
from him the city Ramoth, in Gilead; for though 
it had belonged to his father, yet had the king 
of Syria’s father taken it away from him; and 
upon Jehoshaphat's promise to afford him as- 
sistance, (for indeed his army was not inferior 
to the other’s,) and his sending for his army from 
Jerusalem to Samaria, the two kings went out of 
the city, and each of them sat on his own throne, 
and each gave their orders to their several armies. 
Now Jehoshaphat bade them call some of the 
prophets, if there were any there, and inquire of 
them concerning this expedition against the king 
of Syria, whether they would give them counsel 
to make that expedition nt this time, fur there 


* These reasonings of Zedekiah, the falee prophet, in 
order to persuade A bab not to believe Micainh, the true 
propbet, are plausible, but belng omitted In our other co- 
ples, Wo eannat now tell whence — bad them, 
whether from his own temple copy, from some other ori- 
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was peace at that time between Ahab and the 
king of Syria, wbich had lasted three years, from 
the time he had taken him captive till that day. 
4, So Ahab called bis own prophets, being iu 
number about four hundred, and bade them in- 
quire of God whether he would grant him tbe 
victory, if he made an expedition against Benha- 
dad, and enable him to overthrow that city, for 
whose sake it was that he was goimg to war. 
Now these prophets gave their counsel for mak- 
ing this expedition; and said, that ‘he would 
beat the king of Syria, and, as formerly, would 
reduce him under his power.” But Jehoshaphat, 
understanding by their words that they were 
false prophets, asked Ahab, whether there were 
not some other prophet, and he belonging to the 
true God, that we may have surer information 
concerning futurities? Hereupon Ahab said, 
“ there was indeed such a one, but that be hated 
him, as having prophesied evil to him, and having 
foretold that he should be overcome, and slain by 
the king of Syria, and that for this cause he had 
him now in prison, and that his name was Micai- 
ah, the son of Imlah.” But upon Jehoshaphat’s 
desire that he might be produced, Ahab sent a 
eunuch, who brought Micaiah to him. Now the 
eunuch had informed him by the way, that all the 
other prophets had foretold that the king shoula 
gain the victory; but he said, that ‘it was not 
lawful for him to le against God, but that he 
must speak what he should say to him abont the 
king, whatsoever it were.” When he came to 
Ahab, and he had adjured him upon oath to 
speak the truth to him, he said, that ‘God 
had showed to him the Israelites running away, 
and pursued by the Syrians, and dispersed upon 
the monntains by them, as are flocks of sheep 
dispersed when their shepherd is slain.” He said 
farther, that ‘*God signified to him, that those 
Israelites should return in peace to their own 
home, and that he only should fall in battle.” 
When Micatah had thus spoken, Ahab said to Je- 
hoshaphat, ‘*1 told thee a little while ago the 
disposition of the man with regard to me, and 
that he uses to prophesy evil to me." Upon 
which Micaiah replied, that ‘he ought to hear 
all, whatsoever it be, that God foretells; and 
that in particular, they were false prophets that 
encouraged him to make this war in hope of 
victory, whereas he must fight and be killed.” 
Whereupon the king was in suspense with him- 
self: but Zedekiah, one of those false pro- 
phets, came near, and exhorted him not to 
hearken to Micajah, for he did not at all speak 
truth; as a demonstration of which, he instanced 
in what Elijah had said, who was a better pro- 
het in foretelling faturities than Micaiah;* for 
ie foretold, That ‘the dogs should lick his 
blood in the city of Jezreel, in the neld of Naboth. 
as they licked the blood of Nuboth, who by his 
means was there stoned to death by the mul- 
titude;” that therefore it was plain that this 
Micaiah was a liar, as contradicting a greater 
pappiet than himself, and saying, that he would 
ve slain at three days’ journey distance. And 
[said he} you shall suon know whether he be a 
true prophet, and hath the power of the Divine 


Spirit; for F will smite him, and let him then 


hurt iny hand, as Jadon caused the hand of Je- 
robom the king to wither when be would have 
caught him; for I suppose thou hast certainly 
heard of that aceident.” So when, upon his 
smiting Micaiah, no barm happened to him, 
Ahab took courage, and readily led his army 
against the king of Syria, for, as I suppose, fate 
was too hard for him, and made him believe that 
the false prophets, spake truer than the true one, 


ginal author, or from certain ancient notes. That some 
such plunsible objection waa now raised against Micaiah 
is very likely, otherwise Jehosliapliat,who used to dishe- 
lieve allsuch false proplicts, conid never have heen indn- 
ced to accompany Abab in these deaperate circumstances. 
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that it migh: take an occasion of bringing him to 
his end. However, Zedekiah made horas of 
iron, and said to Ahab, that “God made those 
horns signals, that by them he should overthrow 
all Syria.” But Micaiah replied, that “ Zedekiah 
in a few days should go from one secret chamber 
to another, to hide himself, that he might escape 
the punishment of his lying.” Then did the king 
give orders that they should take Micaiah away, 
and guard him to Amon, the governor of the 
city, and to give him nothing but bread and water. 

5. Then did Ahab, and Jehoshaphat, the king 
of Jerusalem, take their forces, and marched to 
Ramoth, a city of Gilead; and when the king of 
Syria heard of this expedition, he brought out 
his army to oppose them, and pitched his camp 
not far trom Ramoth. Now Ahab and Jehosha- 
phat had agreed, that Ahab should lay aside his 
royal robes,* but that the king of Jerusalem 
should put on his [Ahab’s] proper habit, and 
stand before the army, in oa to disprove, by 
this artifice, what Micaiah had foretold; but 
Ahab’s fate found him out without his robes; for 
Benhadad, the king of Syria, had charged his 
army, by the means of their commanders, to kill 
nobody else but only the king of Israel. So 
when the Syrians, upon their joining battle with 
the Israelites, saw Jehoshaphat stand before the 
army, and conjectured that he was Ahab, they 
fell violently upon him, and encompassed him 
round; but when they were near, and knew that 
it was not he, they all returned back; and while 
the fght lasted from the morning-light till late 
in the evening, and the Syrians were conquer- 
ors, they killed nobody, as their king had com- 
manded them. And when they sought to kill 
Ahab alone, but could not find him, there was a 
young nobleman belonging to king Benhadad, 
whose name was Naaman; he drew his bow 
against the enemy, and wounded the king through 
his breastplate, im his lungs. Upon this, Ahab 


* This reading of Josephus, that Jehoshaphat puton, 
nat his own, hut Ahab’s rohes, in order 10 appear to he 
Ahab, while Ahab was without any robes at all, and 
hoped thereby to escape his own evil fate. and disprove 
Micatah’s prophecy against him, is exceeding probable. 
It gives great light also to this whole history, and shows, 
that altbough Ahab hoped Jehoshaphat would be mis- 
taken for him, and run the only risk of being slain in 
the battle, yet was he entirely disappointed, while still 
the escape of the good man Jehoshaphat, and the 
slaughter of the bad man Ahab, demonstrated the great 
distinction that Divine Providence made betwixt them. 
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resolved not to make his mischance knows, 
to his army, lest they should run away, but he 
bade the ewe of his chariot to turn it back, and 
carry him out of the battle, because he was sore 

ly and mortally wounded; however, he sat in his 
chariot and endured the pain till sunset, and then 
he fainted away and died. 

6. And now the Syrian army, upon the coming 
of the night, retired to their camp; and wher 
the herald belonging to the camp gave notice 
that Ahab was dead, they returned home; and 
they took the dead body of Ahab to Samaria, and 
buried it there; but when they had washed his 
chariot, in the fountain of Jezreel, which was 
bloody with the dead body of the king, they 
acknowledged that the prophecy of Elijah was 
true, for the dogs licked his blood, and the har- 
lots continued afterward to wash themselves n 
that fountain; but still he died at Ramoth, as Mì- 
caiah had foretold. And as what things were fore- 
told should happen to Ahab, by the two prophets, 
came to pass, we ought thence to have high no- 
tions of God, and every where to honor and 
worship him, and never to suppose that what is 
pleasant and agreeable is worthy of belief before 
what is true, and to esteem nothing more adyan- 
tageous than the gift of prophecy,t and that fore- 
knowledge of future events which is derived 
from it, since God shows men thereby what we 
ought to avoid. We may also gness, from what 
happened to this king, and have reason to con- 
ides the power of fate, that there is no way of 
avoiding it, even when we know it. It creeps 
upon human souls, and flatters them with pleas- 
ing hopes, till it leads them about to the place 
where it will be too hard for them. Accordingly, 
Ahab appears to have been deceived thereby, 
till he disbelieved those that foretold his defeat, 
but by giving credit to such as foretold what was 
grateful to him, was slain: and hls son Ahaziah 
succeeded him. 


t We have here a very wise reflection of Josephus 
about Divine Providence, and what is derived from it, 
prophecy, and the inevitable certainty of its accomplish- 
ment; and that when wicked men think thay take pro- 
per methods to elude what is denounced against them, 
and to escape the divine judgments thereby threatened 
thein, without repentance, they are ever by Providence 
infatuated to bring about their own destruction, and 
thereby witha! to demonstrate the perfect veracity of 
that God whose predictions they in vain endeavor to 
elude. 


BOOK IX. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS.—FROM THE 
DEATH OF ANAB TO THE CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES, 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning Jehoshaphat again; how he constitu- 
ted Judges, and, by God's Assistance, overcame 
his Enemies. 


§ 1. WHEN Jehoshaphat the king was come to 
Jerusalem, from the assistance he had afforded 
Ahab, the king of Israel, when he fought with 
Benhadad king of Syria, the prophet Jehu met 
him, and accused him for assisting Ahab, a man 
both impious and wicked; and said to him, that 
“God was displeased with him for so doing, but 
that he delivered him from the enemy, notwith- 
standing he had sinned, because of his own pro- 
per disposition, which was good." Whereupon 
the king betook himself to thanksgivings and 
sacrifices to God: after which he presently went 
over all that country which he ruled round about, 


* These judges, constituted by Jehoshaphat, were a 
kind of Jerusatem Sanhedrim, out of the priests, the 
Levites, and the principal of the people, both bere and 

95 
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and taught the people, as well the laws which 
God gave them by Moses, as that religious wor- 
ship that was due to him. He also constituted 
judges in every one of the citics of his kingdom; 
and charged them ‘to have regard to nothing 
so much in judging the made as to do jus- 
tice, and not to be moved by bribes, nor by the 
dignity of men eminent for either their riches or 
their high birth, but to distribute justice equally 
to all, as knowing that God is conscious of every 
secret action of theirs.” When he had himself 
instructed them thus, and gone over every city 
of the two tribes, he returned to Jerusalem. He 
there also constituted judges out of the priests 
and the Levites,* and principal persons of the 
multitude, and admonished them to pass all their 
sentences with care and justice. Aud that if 
any of the people of his country had differences 


2 Chron. xix. 8, much like the old Christian judicatures 
of the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and the peo- 


ple. 
R : 
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ul great consequence, they should send them out 
ot the other eitics to these judges, who would 
he obliged to give righteous sentences coneerning 
such causes; and this with the greater care, be- 
Cause itis proper that the sentences which are 
given in that cny wherein the temple ot God is, 
and wherein the king dwells, be given with great 
care, and the utmost justice. Now he set over 
them Amariah the priest, and Zebadizh, [both] 
ef the tribe of Juduh: and after this manner it 
vas that the king ordered these alfairs. 

2. About this time the Moabites and Ammon- 
ates made an expedition against Jehoshaphat, 
and took with them a great body of Arabians, 
aad pitebed their camp at Engedi, a city that is 
sitnate at the lake Asphaltitis, and Gistant three 
hundred furlongs from Jerusalem. In that place 
grows the best kind of palm-trees, and the opo- 
balsanum.* Now Jehoshaphat heard that the 
enemies had passed over the lake, and had made 
an irruption into that country which belonged to 
his kingdom; at which news he was allrighted, 
and called the people of Jerusalem to a congre- 
gation in the temple, and standing over against 
the temple itself, he called upon God * to afford 
him power and strength, so as to inflict punish- 
ment on those that made this expedition against 
them, (for that those who built this bis temple, 
had prayed that he would protect that city, and 
take vengeance on those that were so bold as to 
come against it,) for they are come to take from 
us that land which thou hast given us for a pos- 
session.” When he had prayed thus, he fell into 
tears; and the whole multitude, together with 
their wives and children, made their supplica- 
tions also: upon which a certain prophet, Jaha- 
zicl by name, came into the midst of the as- 
sembly, and cried out, and spake both to the 
multitude and to the king, that God heard their 
prayers, and promised to fight against their ene- 
mies. He also gave order that the king should 
draw his forces out the next day, for that he 


should find them between Jerusalem and the as- | 


cent of Engedi, at a place called the Eminence, 
and that he should not fight against them, but 
only stand still, and sce how God would fight 
against them. When the prophet had said this, 
both the king and the multitude fell upon their 
faces, and gave thanks to God, and worshipped 
him; and the Levites continued singing hynins 
to God with their instruments of music. 

3. As soon as it was day, and the king was 
come into that wilderness which is under the 
eity of Tekoa, he said to the multitude, that 
“they ought to give credit to what the prophet 
had said, and not to set themselves in array for 
fighting, but to set the priests with their trum- 
pets, and the Levites, with the singers of hymns, 
to give thanks to God, as having already deliver- 
ed our country from our enemies.” This opinion 
of the king pleased [the people,] and they did 
what he advised them to des So God caused a 
terror and commotion to arise among the Am- 
monites, who thought onc another to be enemies, 
and slew one nnother, insomuch that not one 
man out of so great an army escaped; and when 
Jehoshaphat looked upon that valley wherein 
their enemies had been encamped, and saw it 
full of dead inen, he rejoiced at so surprising an 
event, as was this assistance of God, while he 
himsclf, by his own power, and without their la- 
bor, had given them the victory. He also gave 


* Concerning this precious balsam, see the note on 
Antiq. b. viii. chap. vi. sect. 6. 

>What are here Pontus and Thrace, as the places 
whither Jehoshaphat's tleet sailed, are in our other 
copies Ophir and Tarshish, and the place whence it 
sailed isin them Exziongeber, which lay on the Red 
Sea, whence it was impossible for any ships to sail to 
Pontus or Thrace; so that Josepbus's copy ditfered from 
our other copics, as is farther plain from his own words, 
which render what we read, thal the ships were bro- 
ken at Exiongeber, from their unwieldy greatness. 
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his army leave to take the prey of the enemies 
camp, and to spoil their dead bodies; and indeed 
so they did for three days together, till they were 
weary, so great was the number of the slain; 
and on the fourth day, all the people were ga- 
thered together unto a certain hotfow place or 
valley, and blessed God for his power and assist- 
ance, feom which the place had this name given 
it, The Valley of [Berachah, or} Blessing. 

4. And when the king had brought his army 
back to Jerusalem, he betook himself to cele- 
brate festivals, and offer sacrifices, and this for 
many days. And, indeed, after this destruction 
of their enemies, and when it eame to the ears 
of the foreign nations, they were all greatly af- 
frighted, as supposing that God woaki openly 
fight for him hereafter. So Jehoshaphat from 
that time lived in great glory and splendor, or 
account of his righteousness and hts picty to- 
wards God. He was also in friendship with 
Ahab’s son, who was king of Israel: and he 
joined with him in the building of ships that 
were to sail to Pontus,f and the trafic cities 
of Thrace; but he failed of bis gains, for the 
ships were destroyed by being so great [and un- 
wieldy;] on which acccuni ne was no longer 
concerned about shipping. Apd this is the his 
tory of Jehoshaphat the king of Jerusalem. 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning Ahaziah, the King of Isracl, and 
again concerning the Prophet Elijah. 


§ 1. AND now Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, reigned 
over Isracl, and wade his abode in Samaria. He 
was a wicked man, and, in all respecta, like to 
both his parents, arid to Jeroboam, who first of 
all transgressed, and began to deceive the people. 
On the second year of his reign, the king of 
Moeb fell off from his obedience, and jeft olf 
paying those tributes which he before paid to his 
father Ahab. Now it happened that Ahaziah, as 
he was coming down from the top uf his house, 
fell down from it, and in his sickness sent to the 
Fly,t which was the god of Ekron, for that was 
this god's name, to inquire about his recovery: 
but the God of the febrei appeared to Elijah 
the prophet, and commanded hinu to go and meet 
the messengers that were sent, and to ask them, 
“Whether the people of Isracl had not a God of 
thcir own, that the king sent to a foreign god tc 
inquire abuut ‘his recovery? and to bid them re- 
turn, and tell the king, that he would not escape 
this disease.” And when Elijah had performea 
what God had commanded him, and the messen- 
gers had heard what he said, they returned to 
the king immediately; and when the king won- 
dered now they could retura so soon, and asked 
them the reason of it, they said, that “a certain 
man met them, and forbade them to go any far- 
ther, but to return and tell thee, from the com- 
mand of the God of [srael, that this disease will 
have a bad cnd. And when the king bade them 
describe the man that said this to thew, they re- 
plied, “that he was a hairy man, and was girt 
about with a girdle of leather.” Sothe king un- 
derstood by this that the man who was described 
by the messengers was Elijah; whereupon he 
sent a captain to him, with fifty soldiers, and 
commanded them to bring Elijah to him; and 
when the captain that was sent found Elijah sit- 
ting upon the top of a hill, he commanded him 


But so far we may conclude, that Josephus thought 
one Ophir to be somewhere in the Mediterranean, and 
not in the South Sea, though perhaps there might he 
another Ophir in the South Sea also, and that fleets 
might then sail both from Phenicia, and from the Red 
Sea, to fetch the gold of Ophir. 

t This god of flies sccmsto have been so called, as 
was the like god among the Greeks, from lis supposed 
power over flies in driving them away from the flesh 
of their sacrifices, which otherwise would have been 
very troublesome tv them. 
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TRANSLATION OF ELIJAH. 
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to come down, and to come to the king, for so he 
had enjoined; but that in case he refused, thcy 
would carry him by force. Elijah said to him, 
“That you may have a trial whether I be a true 
prophet, I will pray that fire may fall from hea- 
yen,” and destroy both the soldiers and yourself.” 
So he prayed, and a whirlwind of fire fell {from 
heaven, ] and destroyed the captain, and those that 
were with him. And when the king was inform- 
ed of the destruction of these men, he was very 
angry, and sent another captain with the like 
number of armed men that were sent before. 
And when this captain also threatened the pro- 
phet, that unless he came down of his own ac- 
cord, he would take him and carry him away; 
upon his prayer agaiast him, the fire kage hea- 
yen] slew this captain as well as the other. And 
when, upon paur, the king was informed of 
what had happened to him, he sent ont a third 
captain. But when this captain. who was a wise 
man, and of a mild disposition, came to the Gece 
where Elijah happened to be, and spake civilly to 
him; and said, that “he knew that ıt was without 
his own consent, and only in submission to the 
king’s command, that he came unto him; and 
that those that came before did not coine will- 
ingly, but on the same account: he therefore 
desired him to have pity on those armed inen 
that were with him; and that he would come 
down and follow him to the king.” So Elijah 
accepted of his discreet words and courteous be- 
havior, and came down and followed him. And 
when he came to the king, he prophesied to him, 
and told lim, that “God said, Since thon hast 
despised him as not being God, and so unable to 
foretell the truth about thy distemper, but hast 
sent to the god of Ekron to inquire of him what 
will be the end of this thy distemper, know this, 
that thon shalt die.” 

2. Accordingly, the king in a very little time 
died, as Elijah had foretold; but Jehoram his 
brother succeeded him in the kingdom, for he 
died without children: but for this Jehoram, he 
was like his father Ahab in wickedness, and 
reigned twelve years, indulging himself in all 
sorts of wickedness and impiety towards God; 
for, leaving off his worship, he worshipped fo- 
reign gods: but in other respects he was an ac- 
tive mən. Now at this time it was that Elijah 
disappeared from aniong men, and no one knows 
of his death to this very day; but he left behind 
him his disciple Elisha, as we have formerly de- 
clared. And indeed, as to Elijah, and as to Enoch, 
who was before the deluge, it is written in the 
sacred books that they disappeared, but so that 
nobody knew that they died. 


CHAP. III. 


How Joram and Jehoshaphat made an Expedition 
egainst the Moabites; as also concerning the 
Wonders of Elisha; and the death of Jehosha- 
phat. 


$1. WHEN Joram had taken upon him the 
kingdom, he determined to make an expedition 


* It is commonly esteemed a very cruel action of Eli- 
jah, when he called for a fire from heaven, and eon- 
sumed no fewer than two captains and a hnudred sol- 
diers, and this for no other crime thau obeying the or- 
ders of their king, in attempting to seize him; andi itis 
owned by our Savieur that it was an instance of greater 
severity than the spirit of the New Testament nilows, 
Luke ix.54. Butthen we must consider, that it is not 
unlikely that these captains and soldiers believed that 
they were sent to fetch the prophet, that he might be 
put to death for foretelling the death of the king, and 
this while they knew hiin to be the prophet of the true 
God, the supreme king of Israel, (for they were stillin- 
der the theocracy,) whieh was no less than impiely, 
rebellion, and treason in the highest degree. Nor would 
the command ofa subaltern, or inferior captain, con- 
tradicting the commands of the general, when the cap- 
tain and soldiers both knew it to beso, as I suppose, jus- 
tify or excuse such gross rebellion and disobedience in 
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against the king of Moab, whose name was Me- 
sha; for, as we told you before, he was departed 
from his obedience to his brother [Ahaziah,j 
while he paid to his father Ahab two hundred 
thousand sheep with their fleeces of wool. When 
therefore he had gathered his own army toge- 
ther, he sent also to Jehoshaphat, and entreated 
him, that since he had from the beginning been a 
friend to his father, he would assist him ia the 
war that he was entering into against the Moab- 
ites, who had departed trom their obedience; 
who not only himself promised tə assist him, but 
would also oblige the king of Edom, who was 
under his authority, to make the same expedition 
also. When Joram had received these assuran- 
ces of assistance from Jehoshaphat, he took his 
army with him, and came to Jerusalem; aad 
when he had been sumptuously entertained by 
the king of Jerusalen, it was resolved upon by 
them to take their march against their enemies 
through the wilderness of Edom; and when they 
had taken a compass of seven days’ journey, 
they were in distress for want of water for- the 
cattle, and for the army, from the mistake of 
their roads by the guides that conducted them, 
insomuch that they were all in an agony, espe- 
cially Joram; and cried to God by reason of their 
sorrow, and [desired to know] what wickedness 
had been committed by them, that induced him 
to deliver three kings together, without fightiag, 
unto the king of Moab. But Jehoshaphat, who 
was a righteous man, cncouraged him, and bade 
him send to the camp, and know whether any 
prophet of God was come along with them, that 
we might by him learn from God what we should 
do. And when one of the servants of Joram said, 
that he had seen there Elisha, the soa of Sha- 
phat. the disciple of Elijah, the three kings went 
to him, at the entreaty of Jehoshaphat; and 
when they were come at the mA tent, 
which teat was pitched out of the camp, they 
asked him, ‘“ What would become of the army?” 
And Joram was particularly very pressing witk 
him about it. And whea he replied to him, that 
‘she should not trouble him, but go to his father’s 
and mother’s prophets, for they [to be sure] were 
true prophets,” he still desired him (oe 
and to save them. So he swore by God, that he 
would not answer him waless it were on account 
of Jehoshaphat, who was a holy and righteons 
man; and when, at his desire, they brought him 
a man that could play on the psaltery, the divine 
Spirit came upon him as the music played, aad 
he commanded them to dig many trenches in the 
valley; for, said he, “Though Uicre appear nei- 
ther cloud, nor wind, nor storm of rain, ye shall 
see this valley full of water, till the army and the 
cattle be saved for you by drinking of it; nor 
will this be all the favor that you shall receive 
from God, but you shall also overcome your ene- 
mies, and take the best and strongest cities 
of the Moabites, and yon shall cut down their 
fruit-trees,t and lay waste their country, and 
stop up their fountains and rivers.” 

2. When the prophet had said this, the next 


soldiers at this day. Accordingly, when Saul com- 
manded his guards to slay Abimelech and the priests at 
Nob, they knew it to be an unlawful command, and 
would not obey it, 1 Sam. xxii. 17. From which cases 
both officers and soldiers may learn, that the commands 
of their leaders or kings cannot justify orexcuse them in 
doing whatis wicked inthe sight of God, or in fighting 
in an unjust cause when they know itso to be. 

t This practice of entting down or piucking up by the 
roots the frnit-trees. was forbidden, even in ordinary 
wars, by the law of Mpses. Deut. xx. 19,20, nnd only al 
lowed by God in this particular case, when the Moabites 
were tobe punished and cut off in nn extraordinary 
manner for their wickedness. See Jor. xlviii. 11, 12, 33, 
and many the like prophecics against them. Nothing 
could therefore justify this practice but a partieninr 
comiissioa from God by his prophet, as in the present 
ease, Which was ever a sufficient warrant for breaking 
any such ritual or ceremonial jaw whatsoever. 
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day, before the sun’ising, a great torrent ran 
strongly; for God had caused it to rain very 
plentifully at the distance of three days’ journey 
into Edom; so that the army and the cate found 
water to drink in abundance. But when the 
Moabites heard that the three kings were coming 
upon them, and made their approach through 
the wilderness, the king of Moab gathered his 
army together presently, and commanded them 
to pitch their camp upon the mountains, that 
when the enemies should attempt to enter their 
country, they might not be concealed from them. 
But when at the rising of the sun they saw the 
water in the torrent, for it was not far from the 
land of Moab, and that it was of the color of 
blood, for at such a time the water especially 
looks red, by the shining of the sun uponit, they 
formed a bake notion of the state of their ene- 
mies, as if they had slain one another for thirst, 
and that the river ran with their blood. How- 
ever, supposing that this was the case, they de- 
sired their king would send them out to spoil 
their enemies; whereupon they all went in 
haste, as to an advantage already gained, and 
caine to the enemy’s camp, as supposing them 
destroyed already. But their hope deceived 
them, for as their enemies stood round about 
them, some of them were cut to pieces, and 
others of them were dispersed, and fled to their 
own country. And when the kings entered the 
land of Moab, they overthrew the cities that were 
in it, and spoiled their fields, and marred them, 
filling them with stones out of the brooks, and 
cut down the best of their trees, and stopped up 
their fountains of water, and overthrew their 
walls to their foundations. But the king of 
Moab, when he was pursued, endured a siege, 
and seeing his city in denen of being overthrown 
by force, made a sally, and went out with seven 
hundred men, in order to break through the 
enemies’ camp with his horsemen, on that side 
where the watch seemed to be kept most negli- 
gently: and when upon trial, he could not get 
away, for he lit upon a place that was carefully 
watched, he returned into the city, and did a 


thing that showed despair and the utmost dis- | 


tress; for he took hts eldest son, who was to 
reign after him, and lifting him up upon the wall, 
that he night be visible to all the eneniies, he of- 
fered him as a whole burnt-offering to God, 
whom, when the kings saw, they conimiscrated 
the distress that was the occasion of it, and were 
so affected, in way of humanity and pity, that 
they raised the siege and every one returned to 
his own house. 5o Jehoshaphat came to Jeru- 
salem, and continued in peace there, and out- 
lived this expedition but a little time, and then 
died, having lived in all sixty years, and of them 
reigned twenty-tive. He was buried in a mag- 
nificent manner in Jerusalem, for he had imi- 
tated the actions of David. 


* That this woman who eried to Elisha, and who in 
our Bible is styled the wife of one of the sons of the 
prophets, 2 Kings iv. 1, was no other than the widow of 
Obadiah, the good stewnrd of Ahab, is confirmed by the 
Chaldee paraphrast, and by the Rabbins and others. 
Nor is that unlikely which Josephus here adds, that 
these debts were contracted by her husband for the 
support of those hundred of the Lord’s prophets whom 
he maintained by fifty in a cave, inthe days of Ahaband 
Jezebel, 1 Kings xviii. 4, whichcireumstanees rendered 
it highly fit that the prophet Elisha should provide her 
a remedy, and enable her to redeem herself and her 
sons from the fear of that slavery which insolvent 
debiorg were linble to by the lawof Moses, Ley. xxv. 
39; Matt. xviii. 25, which he did accordingly, with God’s 
help, at the expense of a miracle. 

t Dr. Hudson, with very good reason, suspects that 
there Is no small defect in our presen! copics of Josephus, 
just before the beginning of this section, and that chietly 
as to that distinot account which he had given us reason 
tooxpeet in the first section, and to which he seems to re- 
fer, ch. viii. sect. 6, ca the glorious miracles 
which Elisha wrought, which iudeed in our Bibles are 


ral omitted in Joscphus’s present copies. One of those 
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CHAP. IV. 


Jehoram succeeds Jehoshaphat; how Joram, has 
Namesake, King of Isracl, fought with the Sy- 
rians; and what Wonders were done by the 
Prophet Elisha. 


§ 1. JEHOSHAPHAT had a good number of chil- 
dren; but he appointed his eldest son Jehoram to 
be his successor, who had the same name with 
his mother’s brother, that was king of Israel, and 
the son of Ahab. Now when the king of Israe 
was come out of the land of Moab to Samaria, he 
had with him Elisha the prophet, whose acts I 
have a mind to go over particularly, for they 
were illustrious and worthy to be related, as we 
have them set down in the sacred books. 

2. For they say that the widow of Obadi- 
ah,* Ahab’s steward, came to him, and said, that 
“he was not ignorant how her husband had 
preselted the prophets that were to be slain by 

ezebel, the wife of Ahab; for she said that he 
hid a hundred of them, and had borrowed money 
for their maintenance; and that after her hus- 
band’s death, she and her children were carried 
away to be made slaves by the creditors; and 
she desired of him to have mercy upon her on 
account of what her husband did, and afford her 
some assistance.” And when he asked her what 
she had in the honse, she said, nothing but a very 
smal] quantity of oil in acruse. So the prophet 
bade her go away, and borrow a great many 
empty vessels of her neighbors, and when she 
had shut her chamber door, to pour the oil into 
them all; for God would fill them full. And when 
the woman had done what she was commanded 
to do, and bade her children bring every one of 
the vessels, and all were filled, and not one left 
empty, she came to the prophet, and told him 
that they were all full: upon which he advised 
her to go away, and sell the oil, and pay the cre- 
ditors what was owing to them, for that there 
would be some surplus of the price of the oil, 
which she might make use of for the mainte- 
nance of her children. And thus did Elisha dis 
charge the woman’s debts, and free her from the- 
vexation of her creditors. 

3. Elisha also sent a hasty message to Joram,t 
and exhorted him to take care of that place, for 
that therein were some Syrians lying in ambush 
to kill him. So the king did as the prophet ex- 
horted him, and avoided his going a hunting. 
And when Benhadad missed of the success of 
his lying in ambush, he was wroth with his own 
servants, as if they had betrayed his ambush- 
ment to Joram, and sent for them, and said 
they were the betrayers of his secret counsels; 
and he threatened that he would put them to 
death, since such their practice was evident, be- 
cause he had intrusted this secret to none but 
them, and yet it was made known to his enemy. 
And when one that was present said, that “he 
histories, omitted at present, was evidently in his Bible, 
I mean that ofthe curing of Naainan’s leprosy,2 Kings 
v. for he plainty alludes to it, b. iii. eh. xi. see1. 4, where 
he observes, “that there were lepers in many nations 
who yet have been in honor, and not only free from re- 
proach nnd avoidance, but who have been great captains 
of armies, and been intrusted with high offices in the 
commonwealth, and have had the privilege of entering 
into holy places and temples.” Iut what makes me 
most to regret the want of thnt history in our present 
copies of Josephus is this, that we have here, ag it is 
commonly understood, one of the greatest difficulties in 
all the Wihle, that in 2 Kings v. 18, 19, where Naaman, af- 
ter he had been miracnlousty cured by a prophet of the 
true God, and had thereupon promised, v. 17, that he 
would henceforth offer neither burnt-otferings nor sac- 
rifiee unto other gods, but nntothe Lord, adds, “In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my mas- 
ter goeth into the house of Rimmon to worship there, 
nnd he Jeanethon my hand, and I bow myself in the 
house of Rimmon; when I bow down myself in the 
house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 


thing. And Elisha said, Goin peace.” This looks like 
not a few, 2 Kings iv.—ix. but of which we have seve- | a prophet’s permission for being partaker in idolatry 


itself, out of complianco with an idolatrous court. 
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should not mistake nimself, nor suspect that they 
had discovered to his enemy his sending men to 
kill him, but that he ought to know that it was 
Elisha the prophet, who discovered all to him, 
and laid open all his counsels.” So he gave or- 
der that they should send some to learn in what 
city Elisha dwelt. Accordingly, those that were 
sent brought word, that he was in Dothan: 
wherefore Benhadad sent to that city a great 
army, with horses and chariots, to take Elisha; 
so they encompassed the city round about by 
night, and kept him therein confined; but when 
the prophet’s servant in the morning perceived 
this,and that his enemies sought to take Elisha, 
he came running, and crying out after a disor- 
dered manner to him, and told him of it; but he 
encouraged him, and bid him not be afraid, and 
to despise the enemy, and trust in the assistance 
of God, and was himself without fear; and he 
besought God to make manifest to his servant 
his power and presence, so far as was possible, 
in order to the inspiring him with hope and cou- 
rage. Accordingly God heard the prayer of the 

rophet, and made the servant see a multitude 
of chariots and horses encompassing Elisha, till 
he laid aside his fear, and his courage revived 
at the sight of what he supposed was come to 
their assistance. After this Elisha did farther 
entreat God that he would dim the eyes of their 
enemies, and cast a mist before them, whereby 
they might not discern him. When this was 
done, he went into the midst of his enemies, and 
asked them who it was that they canfe to seek; 
and when they replied, the prophet Elisha, he 

romised he would deliver him to them, if they 
would follow him to the city where he was. So 
these men were so darkened by God in their 
sight and in their mind, that they followed him 
very diligently; and when Elisha had brought 
them to Samaria, he ordered Joram the king to 
shut the gates, and to place his own army round 
about them; and prayed to God to clear the 
eyes of these their enemies, and take the mist 
from beforethem. Accordingly, when they were 
freed from the obscurity they had been tn, they 
saw themselves in the midst of their enemies; 
and as the Syrians were strangely amazed and 
distressed, as was but reasonable, at an action 
so divine and surprising: and as king Joram ask- 
ed the prophet if he would give him leave to 
shoot at them, Elisha forbade them so to do, and 
said, that “itis just to kill those that are taken 
in battle, but that these men had done the coun- 
try no harm, but without knowing it, were come 
thither hy the divine power.” So that his coun- 
sel was to treat them in a hospitable manner at 
his table, and then send them away without hurt- 
ing them.* Wherefore Joram obeyed the pro- 
phet; and when he had feasted the Syrians in a 
splendid and magnificent manner, he let them go 
to Benhadad, their king. 

4. Now when these men were come back, and 
had showed Benhadad howstrange an accident 
had befallen them, and what an appearance and 

ower they had experienced of the God ot Israel, 

e wondered at it, as also at that prophet with 
whom God was so evidently present: so he de- 
termined to make no more secret attempts upon 
the king of Israel, out of fear of Elisha, but re- 
solved to make open war with them, as supposin 
- he could be too hard for his enemies by the mul- 
titude of his army and power. So he made an 
expedition with a great army against Joram, who, 


* Upon oceasion of this stratagem of Ehsha’s in Jose- 
phus, we may take notice, thatalthough Josephus was 
one of the greatest lovers of truth in the world, yet in a 


just war he seems to have had no manner of scruple up- , 


on him by all such stratagems possible to deceive public 
enemies, See also Josephus’s account of Jeremiah’s im- 
position on the great men ofthe Jews in somewhat a 
like case, Antiq. b. x. ch. vii. sect. 6, and 2 Sam. Xvb. 
16, &e. ia 
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not thinking himself a match for him, shut him- 
self up in Samaria, and depended on the strength 
of its walls; but Benhadad supposed he should 
take the city, if not by his engines of war, yet 
that he should overcome the Samaritans by fa- 
mine, and the want of necessaries, and brought 
his army upon them, and besieged the city: and 
the plenty of necessaries was brought so low 
with Joram, that from the extremity of want an 
ass’s head was sold in Samaria for fourscore pie- 
ces of silver, and the Hebrews bought a sextary 
of dove’s dung, instead of salt, for five pieces of 
silver. Now Joram was in fear lest somebody 
should betray the city to the enemy by reason 
of the famine, and went every day round the walls 
and the pna to see whether any such were 
concealed among them; and by being thus seen, 
and taking such care, he deprived them of the 
opportunity of contriving any such thing, and if 
they had a mind to do it, he, by this means, pre- 
vented them; but upon a certain woman’s crying 
out, “Have pity on me, my lord,” while he 
thought that she was about to ask for somewhat 
to eat, he imprecated God’s curse upon her, and 
said, “he had neither threshing-floor nor wine- 
press, whence he might give her any thing at her 
petition.” Upon which she said, “She did not 
desire his aid in any such thing, nor trouble him 
about food, but desired that he would do her jus- 
tice as to another woman.” And when he bade 
her say on, and let him know what she desired, 
she said, “She had made an agreement with the 
other woman, who was her neighbor and her 
friend, that because the famine and want was in- 
tolerable, they should kill their children, each of 
them having a son of her own, and we will live 
upon them ourselves for two days, the one day 
upon one son, and the other day upon the other: 
and, (said she,) I have killed iny son the first day, 
and we lived upon my son yesterday, but this 
other woman will not do the same thing, but 
hath broken her agreement, and hath hid her 
son." This story mightily grieved Joram when 
he heard it; so he rent his garment, and cried 
out with a loud voice, and conceived great wrath 
against Elisha the prophet, and set himself 
eagerly to have him slain, because he did not 
pray to God to provide them some exit and way 
of escape out of the miseries with which they 
were surrounded, and sent one away immedi- 
ately to cut off his head, who made haste to kill 
the prophet; but Elisha was not unacquainted 
with the wrath of the king against him; for as 
he sat in his house by himself, with none but his 
disciples about him, he told them, that Joram, 
who was the son of a murderer,t had sent one 
to take away his head; but, said he, ‘when he 
that is commanded to do this comes, take care 
that you do not let him come in, but press the 
door against him, and hold him fast there, for 
the king himself will follow him, and come to 
me, having altered his mind.” Accordingly, 
they did as they were bidden, when he that was 
sent by the king to kill Elisha came; but Joram 
repented of his wrath against the prophet, and for 
fear he that was commanded to kill him should 
have done it hefore he came, he made haste to 
hinder his slaughter, and to save the propia 
and when he came to him, he accused him that 
he did not pray to God for their deliverance from 
the miseries they now lay under, but saw them 
so sadly destroyed by them. Hereupon Elisha 
promised, that the very next day, at the very 
8 

t This son of a murderer was Joram, the son of Ahaly 
which Ahab slew, or permitted his wife Jezebel 10 slay 
the Lord’s prophets, and Naboth, 1 Kings xviii. 4: xxi, 
19: and he is here called by this name, I suppose, be- 
cause he had now also himself sent an officer to murder 
him; yet is Josephus’s account of Joram's coming him- 
self at last, as repenting of his intended crnelty, much 
morce probable than that in our copies, 2 Kings vi. 33, 
which rather implies the contrary. 
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same hour in which the king came to him, they 
should have great pleaty of food, and that two 
seahs of barley should be sold ia the market for 
a shekel, and a seah of fine flour should be sold 
fora shekel. This prediction made Joram, and 
those that were present, very joyful, for they 
did not scruple believing what the prophet said, 
on account of the experience they had of the 
truth of his former predictions; and the expecta- 
tion of plenty made the want they were in that 
day, with the uneasiness that accompanied it, 
appear a light thing to them: but the captain of 
the third band, who was a friend of the king, and 
on whose hand the king leaned, said, “Thon 
talkest of incredible things, O prophet! for as it 
is impossible for God to pour down torrents of 
barley, or fine flour, ont of heaven, so it is im- 
possible that what thou sayest should come to 
ass.” To which the prophet made this ae 
‘Thou shalt see these things come to pass, but 
thou shalt not bein the least a partaker of them.” 

5. Now what Elisha had thus foretold, came 
to pass in the manner following: there was a law 
at Samaria,* that those that had the leprosy, and 
whose bodies were not cleansed from it, should 
abide without the city; and there were four men 
that on this acconnt abode before the gates, 
while nobody gave them any food, by reason of 
the extremity of the famine: and as they were 
prohibited from entering into the city by the law, 
and they considered that if they were permitted 
to enter, they should miserably perish by the 
famine; as also, that if they staid where they 
were, they should suffer in the same manner, 
they resolved to deliver themselves up to the 
enemy, that in case they should spare them, 
they should live, but if they should be killed, 
that would be an easy death. So when they had 
coafirmed this their resolution, they came by 
night to the enemy’s camp. Now God had be- 
gun to afiright and disturb the Syrians, and to 
bring the noise of chariots and armor to their 
ears, as though an army were comiag upon 
them, and had made them suspect that it was 
coming nearer and nearer to them. In short, 
they were in such a dread of this army, that 
they left their tents, and ran togethcr to Benha- 
dad, and said, that “Joram, the king of Israel, 
had hired for auxiliaries, both the king of Egypt 
and the king of the islands, and led them against 
them, for they heard the noise of them as they 
were coming.”” And Benhadad believed what 
they said, (for there came the same noise to his 
ears as well as it did to pets so they fell into 
a mighty disorder and tumult, and left their 
horses and beasts in their camp, with immense 
riches also, and betook themselves to flight. 
And those lepers who had departed from Sama- 
ria, and were gone to the camp of the Syrians, 
of whom we made meation a little before, when 
they were in the camp, saw nothing but great 
quietness and silence: accordingly they entered 
ito it, and went hastily into one of thcir tents, 
and when they saw nobody there, they ate and 
drank, and carried garments and a great quan- 
tity of gold, and hid it out of the camp; after 
which they went into another tent, and carried 
off what was in it, as they did at the former, and 
this did they for several tines, without the least 
interruption from any body. So they gathered 
thercby that the enemies were departed, where- 
upon they reproached themselves that they did 
not inform Jorain and the citizens of it. So they 
came to the walls of Samaria, and called aloud 
to the watchmen, and told them in what state 
the enemies were, as did these tell the kiag's 
guards, by whose meaas Joram came to know 
of it; who then sent for his friends, and the cap- 
tains of his host, and said to them, that ‘he sus- 

* This law of the Jews, for the exclusion of lepers out 


of the camp ia the wilderness, and out of citiesin Juden, 
isa well known one, Lev. xiii. 46; aad Nuiab, v, 1—4. 
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pected that this departure of the king of Syria 
was by way of ambush and treachery, and that 
out ot despair of ruining you by famine, when 
you imagine them to be fled away, you may 
come out of the city to spoil their camp, and he 
may then fall npon you on a sudden, and may 
both kill you, and take the city without fighting; 
whence it is that I exhort you to guard the city 
carefully, and by no means to go out of it, or 
proudly to despise your enemies, as though they 
were really gone away.” And when a certain 
person said, that “he did very well and i 
to admit such a suspicion, but that he still 
advised him to send a couple of horsemen to 
search all the country, as far as Jordan, that if 
they were seized by an ambush of the enemy, 
they might be a security to your anny, that they 
may not go out as if they suspected nothing. nor 
undergo the like misfortune: and, (said he,) 
those horsemen may be numbered among those 
that have died by the famine, supposing they be 
caught and destroyed by the enemy.” So the 
king was pleased with this opinion, and sent such 
as might search out the truth, who performed 
their journey over a road that was without any 
enemies, but found it full of provisions, and of 
weapons, that they had therefore thrown away, 
and left behind them, in order to their being hght 
and expeditious in their flight. When the king 
heard this, he sent out the multitude to take the 
spoils of the camp: which gains of theirs were 
not of things of small value, but they took a great 
quantity of gold, and a great quantity of silver, 
and flocks ot all kinds of cattle. They also pos- 
sessed themselves of [so many] ten thousand 
measures of wheat and barley, as they never in 
the least dreamed of; and were not only freed 
from their former miseries, but had such plenty, 
that two seahs of barley were bought for a 
shekel, and a seah of fine flour for a shekel, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Elisha. Now a seah 
is equal to an Italian modius and a half. The 
captain of the third band was the only man that 
received no benefit by this plenty; for as he was 
appointed by the king to oversee the gate, that 
he might prevent too great a crowd of the multi- 
tude, that they might not endanger one another 
and perish, by treading on one another in the 
ress, he suffered himself ia that very way, and 
died in that very manner, as Elisha had foretold 
such his death, when he alone of them all disbe- - 
lieved what he said concerning that plenty of 
provisions which they should soon hare. 

6. Herenpon, when Benhadad, the king of Sy- 
ria, had eseaped to Damascus, and understood 
that it was God himself that cast all his army 
into this fear and disorder, and that it did not 
arise from the invasion of enemies, he was 
mightily cast down at his having God so greatly 
for his enemy, and fcll into a distemper. Nowit 
happened that Elisha the prophet, at that time, 
was gone out of his own country to Damascus, 
of which Benhadad was informed; he sent Ha- 
zael, the most faithful of all his servants, to 
meet him, and to carry him presents, and bade 
him inquire of him about his distemper, aad 
whether he should escape the danger that it 
threatened. So Hazael came to Elisha with 
forty camels, that carried the best and most pre- 
cious fruits that the couatry of Damascus aflord- 
ed, as well as those which the kiag’s palace sup- 
plied. He saluted him at and said, that ‘the 
was sent to him by king Benhadad, and brought 
presents with him, in order to inquire concern- 
ing his distemper, whether he shonld recover 
from it or not?” Whereupon the prophet bade 
him tell the king no melancholy news, but still he 
said he would die. So the king’s servant was 
troubled to hear it; and Elisha wept also, and his 
tears ran down plenteously at his foresight of 
what miseries his people would undergo after 
the death of Beaked. And when Hazael ask. 
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ed nim, what was the occasion of this confusion 
he was in? he said, that “he wept out of com- 
miseration for the multitude of the Israelites, 
and what terrible miseries they will suffer by 
thee; for thou wilt slay the strongest of them, 
and wilt burn their strongest cities, and wilt de- 
stroy their children, and dash them against the 
stones, and wilt rip up their women with child.” 
And when Hazael said, ‘“ How can it be that I 
should have power enough to do such things?” 
The prophet replied, “That God had informed 
him that he should be king of Syria.” So when 
Hazael was come to Benhadad, he told him good 
news concerning his distemper;* but on the next 
day he spread a wet cloth in the nature of a net 
over him, and strangled him, and took his do- 
minion. He was an active man, and had the 
good-will of the Syrians, and of the people of 
Damascus, to a great degree; by whom both 
Benhadad himself, and Hazael, who ruled after 
him, are honored to this day as gods hy reason 
of their benefactions, and their building them 
temples, by which they adorned the city of the 
Damascenes. They also every day do with great 
omp pay their worship to these kings,} and va- 
ue themselves upon their antiquity; nor do they 
know that these kings are much later than they 
imagine, and that they are not yet eleven hun- 
dred years old. Now when Joram, the king of 
Tate heard that Benhadad was dead, he reco- 
vered out of the terror and dread he had been in 
on his account, and was very glad to live in peace. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Wickedness of Jehoram King of 
Jerusalem, His Defeat and Death. 


§ 1. Now Jehoram, the king of Jerusalem, for 
we have said before that he had the same name 
with the king of Israel, as soon as he had taken 
the government upon him, betook himself to the 
slaughter of his brethren, and his father’s friends, 
who were governors under him, and thence made 
a beginning, and a demonstration of his wicked- 
ness; nor was he at all better than those kings 
of Israel who at first transgressed against the 
laws of their country, and of the Hebrews, and 
against God’s worship. And it was Athaliah, 
the daughter of Ahab, whom he had married, 
who taught him to be a bad man in other 
respects, and also to worship foreign gods. Now 
God would not quite root out this family, because 
of the promise he had made to David. However, 
Jehoram did not leave off the introduction of 
new sorts of customs, to the propagation of im- 
piety, and to the ruin of the customs of his own 
country. And when the Edomites about that 
time had revolted from him, and slain their for- 
mer king, who was in subjection to his father, 
and had set up one of their own choosing, Jeho- 
ram fell upon the land of Edom, with the horse- 
men that were about him, and the chariots, by 
night, and destroyed those that lay near to his 
own kingdom, but did not proceed faigher. How- 


* Since Elijah did not live to anoint Hazael king of 
Syria himself, ashe was empowered to do, 1 Kings xix. 
15, it was most probably now done, in his naine, hy his 
servant and successor Elisha: nor docs it seem to me 
otherwise, but that Benhadad immediately recovered 
of his disease, as the prophet foretold; and that Hazael, 
upon his being anointed to sueceed him, though he 
ought to have staid till he died by the course of nature, 
or some other way of divine punishment, as did David 
for many years in the like ease, was too impatient, and 
the very next day smothered or strangled him, in order 
to come directly tothe succession. 

{ What M. Le Clerc pretends here that it is more 
probable that Hazael and his son wer: worshipped by 
the Syrians, and people of Damascus, tillthe days of 
Josephus, than Benhadad and Hazael, because under 
Benhadad they had greatly suffered, and because it is 
almost iacredible, that both a king, and that king’s 
murderer, should be worshipped by the same Syrians, 
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ever, this expedition did him no service, for they 
all revolted from him, with those that dwelt in 
the country of Libnah. He was indeed so mad. 
as to compel the people to go up to the high pla 
ces of the mountains, and to worship foreign gods. 

2. And as he was doing this, and had entirely 
cast his own country laws out.of his mind, there 
was brought him an epistle from Elijah the pro- 
phet,{ which declared that “God would execute 
great judgments upon him, because he had not 
nnitated bis own fathers, but had followed the 
wicked courses of the kings of Israel; and had 
compelled the tribe of Judah, and the citizens of 
Jerusalem, to leave the holy worship of their 
own God, and to worship idols, as Ahab had 
conipelled the Israelites to do, and because he 
had slain his brethren, and the men that were 
good and righteous.” And the prophet gave him 
notice in this epistle, what punishment he should 
undergo for these crimes, namely, “the de- 
struction of his people, with the corruption of the 
king’s own wives and children, and that he 
should himself die of a distemper in his bowels, 
with long torments, those his howels falling out 
by the violence of the inward rottenness of the 
parts, insomuch, that though he see his own 
misery, he shall not he able at all to help himself, 
but shall die in that manner.” Thisit was which 
Elijah denounced to him in that epistle. 

3. It was not long after this that an army of 
those Arabians that lived near to Ethiopia, and 
of the Philistines, fell upon the kingdom of Jeho- 
ram, and spoiled the country and the king’s 
house; moreover, they slew his sons and his 
wives: one only of his sons was left him, who 
escaped the enemy; his name was Ahaziah: af- 
ter which calamity, he himself fel} into that dis- 
ease which was Preroll by the prophet, and 
lasted a great while, (for God inflicted this pu- 
nishment upon him in his belly, out of his wrath 
against him,) and so he died miserably, and saw 
his own bowels fall out. The people also abused 
his dead body: I suppose it was because they 
thought that such his death came upon him by 
the wrath of God, and that therefore he was not 
worthy to partake of such a funeral as became 
kings. Accordingly, they neither buried him in 
the sepulchres of his fathers, nor vouchsafed him 
any honors, but buried him like a private man, 
and this when he had lived forty years, and 
reigned eight: and the people of Jerusalem de- 
livered the government to his son Ahaziah. 


CHAP. VI. 


How Jehu was anointed King, and slew both 
Joram and Ahaziah; as also what he did for 
the Punishment of the Wicked. 


1. Now Joram the king of Israel, after the 
death of Benhadad, hoped that he might now 
take Ramoth, a city of Gilead, from the Syrians. 
Accordingly, he made an expedition against it, 
with a great army: but as he was besieging it, 
an arrow was shot at him by one of the Syrians, 


isof little force against those records out of which Jo- 
sephus drew this history, especially when it is likely 
that they thought Benhndad died of the distemper he 
labored under, and not by Hazael’s treachery. Besides, 
the reason that Josephus gives for this adoration, that 
these 2wo kings had been great benefaciors to the in- 
habitantsof Damascus, and had built them temples, is 
too remote from the political suspicions of Le Clere, nor 
ought such weak suspicions to be deemed of any force 
against authentic testimonies of antiquity. 

į This epistle, in some copies of Josephus, is said to 
come to Joram from Elijah, with this addition, for he 
was yet upon earth, which could not be true of Elijah, 
who, as all agree, was gone from the earth about four 
years before, and could only be true of Elisha; nor per- 
haps is there any more mystery here, than that the 
name of Elijah bas very anciently crept into the text 
instead of Elisha, hy the copiers, there being nothing tn 
any copy of that epistle peculiar to Elijah. 
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but the wound was not mortal: so he returned to 
have his wound healed in Jezreel, but left his 
whole army in Ramoth, and Jehu the son of 
Nimshi Jor their general, for he had already ta- 
ken the city by force; and he proposed, after he 
was healed, to make war with the Syrians; but 
Elisha the prophet seat one of his disciples to 
Ramoth, and gave him holy oil to anoint Jchu, 
and to tell him that God had chosen him to be 
their king. He also sent him to say other 
things to him, and bade him take his journey as 
if he fled, that when he came away he might es- 
cape the knowledge of all men. So when he was 
come to the city, he found Jehu sitting in the 
midst of the captains ot the army, as Elisha had 
forctold he should find him. So he came up to 
him, and said, that he desired to speak with him 
about certain matters; and when ie was arisen, 
and had followed him into an inward chamber, 
the young maa took the oil, and poured it on his 
roe and said, that * God ordained him to be 
king, in order to his destroying the house of 
Ahab, aad that he might reveage the blood of 
the prophets, that were unjustly slain by Jeze- 
bel, that so their house might utterly perish, as 
those of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and of 
Baasha, had perished for their wickedness, and 
no seed might remain of Ahab’s family.” So 
when he had said this, he went away hastily out 
of the chamber, and endeayored not to be seen 
by E of the army. 

2. But Jehu came out, and went to the place 
where he before sat with the captains: and when 
they asked him, and desired him to tell them, 
wherefore it was that this yonng man came to 
bim; and added withal that he was mad: he re- 
plied, “ You guess right, for the words he spake 
were the words of a madman;” and when they 
were eager about the matter, and desired he 
would tell them, he answered, that God had said, 
“he had chosen him to be king over the mul- 
titude.” When he had said this, every one of 
them put off his garment,* and strewed it under 
him, and blew with trumpets, and gave notice 
that Jehu was king. So n he had gotten the 
army together, he was preparing to set out im- 
mediately against Joram, at the city of Jezreel, 
in which city, as we said before, he was healing 
of the wound which he had received in the siege 
of Ramoth. It happened also that Ahaziah, king 
of Jerusalem, was now come to Joram, for he 
was his sister’s son, as we have said already, to 
see how he did after his wound, aad this upon 
accouat of their kindred; but as Jchu was desi- 
rous to fall upon Joram and those with him on 
the sudden, he desired that none of the soldiers 
might run away and tell to Joram what had hap- 
pened, for that this would be an evident demon- 
stration of their kindness to him, and would show 
that their real inclinations were to make him 
king. 

3. So they were pleased with what he did, and 
Ea the roads, lest somebudy should private- 


Wow Jehu took his choice horsemen, and sat 
upon his chariot, and went on for Jezreel; and 
when he was come near, the watehman whom 
Joram had set there to spy out such as came to 
' the city, saw Jebu marching on, and told Joram 
that he saw a troop of horsemen marching oa. 
Upon which he immediately gave orders, that 
one of his horsemen should be sent out to meet 
them, and to know who it was thal was coming. 
So when the horseman came upto Jehu, he asked 
him, in what coadition the army was? for that the 


* Spanheim here notes, that this pulting off men's 
garments, and strewiag them under a king, was an eas- 
tern custom which he had elsewhere explained. 

t Our copiea aay, that Lhis “driving ofthe chariots was 
like the driving of Jehu the sen of Nims; for be driveth 


tell the thine to those that were at Jezrcel. : 
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king wanted to know it; but Jehu bade him not 
at all to meddle with such matters, but to follow 
him. When the watchman saw this, he told Jo- 
ram that the horseman had mingled himself 
among the company, and came along with theni. 
And when the king had sent a second messen- 
cer, Jehu commanded hiin to do as the former 
did; as soon as the watchman told this also to 
Joram, he at last got upon his chariot himself, 
together with Ahaziah, the king of Jerusalem; 
for, as we said before, he was there to see how 
Joram did, after he had been wounded, as beiag 
his relation. So he went out to meet Jehu, who 
marched slowly,¢ and ia good order; and when 
Joram met him in the field of Naboth, he asked 
him if all things were well in the camp? butJehu 
reproached him bitterly, and ventured to call 
his mother a witch and a harlot. Upon this the 
king, fearing what he intended, and suspecting 
he had no good meaning, turned his chariot about 
as soon as he could, and said to Ahaziah, “ We 
are fought against by deceit and treachery: but 
Jehu drew his bow, and smote him, the arrow 
going through his heart; so Joram fell down 
immediately on his knee, and gare up the ghost. 
Jehu also gave orders to Bidkar, the captain of 
the third part of his army, to cast the dead body 
of Joram into the field of Naboth, putting him 
in mind of the prophecy which Elijah prophesied 
to Ahab his father, when he had slain Naboth, 
that both he and his family should perish in that 
place, for that as they sat behind Ahab’s chariot, 
they heard the prophet say so, and that it was 
now come to pass according to his prophecy. 
Upon the fall of Joram, Ahaziah was afraid of 
his own life, and turned his chariot into znother 
road, supposing he should not be seen by Jehu; 
but he b lowed after him, and overtook him at 
a certain acclivity, and drew his bow and wound- 
ed him, so he left his chariot, and got upon his 
horse, and fied from Jehu to Megiddo, aad though 
he was under cure, in a httle time he died of that 
wound, and was carried to Jerusalem, and bu- 
ried there, after he had reigned one year, and 
had proved a wicked man, aad worse than his 
father. 

4. Now when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jeze- 
bel adorned herself, and stood upon a tower, 
and said, “he was a fine servant that had killed 
his master.” And when he looked up to her, he 
asked who she was, and commanded her to come 
down to him. At last he ordered the eunuchs to 
throw her down from the tower, and being thrown 
down, she sprinkled the wall with her blood, 
and was trodden upon by the horses, and so died. 
When this was done, Jehu came to the palace 
with his friends, and took some refreshment af- 
ter his journey, both with other thiags, and by 
eating a meal. He also bade his servants to 
take up Jezebel and bury her, because of the 
nobility of her blood, for she was descended from 
kings; but those that were appointed to bury 
her found nothing else remaining but the ex- 
treme parts of her body, for all the rest were 
eaten by dogs. When Jehu heard this, he ad- 
mired the prophecy of lijah, for he foretold 
that she should perish in this manner at Jezreel. 

5. Now Ahab had seventy sons brought up in 
Samaria. So Jehu sent two epistles, the one to 
them that brought up the children, the other to 
the rulers of Samaria, which said that ‘ they 
should set up the most valtant of Ahab’s soos 
for king, for that they had abundance of cha- 
riots, and horses, and armor, and a great army, 
and fenced cities, and that by so doing they might 


marched stowly, and in good order. Nor can it be denied 
that since Ibere was interval cnongh forking Joram to 
send out lwo horsemen, one after another, to Jehu, aad 
nl Jength togo out with king Abaziah loreet him, and 
alt this after he was come within sight ofthe watehman, 


furiously,” 2 Kings ix. 20; whereaa Josepl:us's copy ns | nnd before he was come to Jezreel, the probability is 
he understood it, waa this, Ihat, on the contrary, Jehu | greatly on the side of Josephus's copy or interpretation 
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avenge the murder of Ahab.” 
try the intentions of those of Samaria. Now 
when the rulers, and those that had brought up 
the children, had read the letter, they were 
afraid, and considering that they were not at all 
able to oppose him, and that he had already sub- 
dued two very great kings, they returned hin 
this answer, that “they owned him for their lord, 
and would do whatsoever he bade them.” So 
he wrote back to them such a reply as enjoined 
them to obey what he gave order for, and to cut 
off the heads of Ahab’s sons, and send them to hin. 
Accordingly, the rulers sent for those that brought 
up the sons of Ahab, and commanded them to 
slay them, to cut off their heads, and send them 
to Jehu. So they did whatsoever they were 
commanded, without omitting any thing at all, 
and put them up in wicker baskets, and sent 
them to Jezreel. And when Jehu, as he was at 
supper with his friends, was informed that the 
heads of Aha™’s sons were brought, he ordered 
them to make two heaps of them, one before 
each of the gates, and in the morning he went 
out to take a view of them, and when he saw 
them, he began to say to the people that were 
present, that “he did himself make an expedi- 
tion against his master [Joram,] and slew him, 
but that it was not he that slew all these: and 
he desired them to take notice, that as to 
Ahab’s family, all things had come to pass, ac- 
cording to God's prophecy, and his house was 
perished, according as Elijah had foretold." And 
when he had further destroyed all the kindred 
of Ahab that were found in Jezreel, he went to 
Samaria; and as he was upon the road, he met 
the relations of Ahaziah king of Jerusalem, and 
asked them, whither they were going? they re- 
plied, that they came to salute Joram, and their 
own king Ahaziah; for they knew not that he 
had slain them both: so Jehu gave orders that 
they should catch these, and kill them, being in 
number forty two persons. 

6. After these, there met hima good and a 


righteous man, whose name was Jehonadab, and | 
He saluted Jehu, 


who had been his friend of old. 





nnd began to commend him, because he had | 


done every thing according to the will of God, 
in extirpating the house of Ahab. So Jehu de- 
sired hin to come up into his chariot, and to 
make his entry with hun into Samaria; and told 
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him, that “he would not spare one wicked man, | 


but would punish the false prophets, and false 
priests, and those that deceived the multitude, 
and persuaded them to leave the worship of God 
Almighty, and to worship foreign gods; and that 
it was a most excellent and a most pleasant sight 
toa good and righteous man to see the wicked 
ished.” So Jehonadab was pursuaded by 
these arguments, and came up into Jehu’s cha- 
riot, and came to Samaria. And Jehu sought 
out for all Ahab’s kindred, and slew them. And 
being desirous that none of the false prophets, 
nor the priests of Ahab’s god, might escape pun- 
ishment, he caught them decelifully by this 
wile: for he gathered all the people together, 
and said, that “he would worship twice as many 
gods as Ahab worshtpped, and desired that his 
priests, and prophets, and servants might be pre- 
sent, because he woald offer costly and great sa- 
crifices to Ahab's god, and that if any of his 
priests were wanting, they should be punished 
with death.” Now Ahab’s god was called Baal. 
And when he had appointed a day on which he 
would offer those sacrifices, he sent messengers 
through all the country of the Israclites, that 
they might bring the priests of Baal to him. So, 
Jehu commanded to give all the priests vest- | 
ments; and when they had received them, he 
went into the house [of Baal,] with his friend 


| years, during w 


i ing the kingdom to the child. 





This he wrote to ; different religion to mix among their sacred om- 


ces. And when they said that there was Lu 
stranger there, and they were beginning their 
sacrifices, he set fourscore men without, they 
being such of bis soldiers as he knew to be most 
faithful to him, and bade them slay the proph- 
ets, and now vindicate the laws of their country, 
which had been a long time in disesteem. He 
also threatened, that if any one of them escaped, 
their own lives should go for them. So they 
slew them all with the sword, and burnt the 
house of Baal; and by that nieans purged Sama- 
ria of foreign customs, cole ok worship. 
Now this Baal was the god of the Tyrians; an 
Ahab, in order to gratify his father-in-law, Eth- 
baal, who was the king of Tyre and Sidon, bailt 
a temple for him in Samaria, and appointed him 
prophets, and worshipped him with all sorts ot 
worship, although, tee this god was demolish- 
ed, Jehu permitted the Israelites to worship the 
golden heifers. However, because he had done 
thus, and taken care to punish the wicked, God 
foretold by his prophet, that his sons should 
reign over Israel for four generations: and in 
this condition was Jehu at this time. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Athaliah reigned over Jerusalem for five 
[six] Years, when Jehoiada, the High Priest, 
slew her, and made Jehoash, the Sonof Ahaziah, 
King. 

§1. Now, when Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab, heard of the death of her brother Joram, 
and of her son Ahaziah, and of the royal family, 
she endeavored that none of the house of David 
might be left alive, but that the whole family 
might be exterminated, that no king might arise 
out of it afterward; and, as she thought, she 
had actually done it; but one of Ahaziah’s sons 
was preserved, who escaped death after the man- 
ner following: Ahaziah had a sister by the same 
father, whose name was Jehosheba, and she was 
married to the high priest, Jehoiada. She went 
into the king’s palace, and fonnd Jehoash, for 
that was the little child's name, who was not 
above a year old, among those that were slain, 
but concealed with his nurse; so she took hiin 
with her into a secret bedchamber, and shut him 
up there, and she and her husband, Jehoiada, 
brought him up rivately in the temple six 

uch time Athaliah reigacd over 

Jerusalem, and the two tribes. 

2. Now, on the seventh year, Jehoiada com- 
municated the matter to certain of the captains 
of hundreds, five in number, and persuaded them 
to be assisting to what attempts He was making 
against Athaliah, and to join with him in assert- 
He also received 
such oaths from them as are proper to secure 
those that assist one another oie the fear of 
discovery; and he was then of good hope that 
ihey should depose Athaliah. Now, those men 
whom Jehoiada, the priest, had taken to be his 
partners, went into all the country, and gathered 
together the priests aud the Levites, and the 
heads of the tribes out of it, and came and 
brought them to Jerusalem, to the high priest. 
So he demanded the security of an oath of them, 
to keep private whatsoever he should discover 
to them, which required both their silence and 
their assistance. So when they had taken the 
oath, and had thereby made it safe for him to 
speak, he produced the child that he had brought 
up of the family of David, and said to them, 
“this is your king, of that honse which you 
know God hath foretold should reign over you 
for all time to come: I exhort you, therefore, 
that one-third part of you guard him in the tem 


Jehonadab, and gave orders to make search| ple, and that a fourth keep watch at all the 
whether there were not any foreigner or stran- | gates of the temple, and that the next part ot 
ger among them, for he would have no one of a; you keep guard at the gate which opens anid 
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leads to the king’s palace, and let the rest of the 
multitude be unarmed in the temple, and let no 


arnied i ap go into the temple but the priest 
only. He also gave them this order besides, that 


a part of the priests and the Levites should be 
about the king himself, and be a guard to him, 
with their drawn swords, and to kill that man 
immediately, whoever he be, that should be so 
bold as to enter armed into the temple; and bade 
them be afraid of nobody, but persevere in guard- 
ing the king.” So these men obeyed what the 
high priest advised him to, and declared the 
reality of their resolution by their actions. Je- 
hoiada also opened that armory which David 
had made in the temple, and distributed to the 
captains of hundreds, as also to the priests and 
Levites, all the spears and quivers, and what 
kind of weapons soever it contained, and set 
them armed ina circle round about the temple, 
so as to touch one another's hands, and by that 
means excluding those from entering that ought 
not to enter. So they brought the child into the 
midst of them, and put on him the royal crown, 
and Jehoiada anointed him with the oil, and 
made him king; and the multitude rejoiced, and 
made a noise, and cried “God ®ve the king!” 

3. When Athaliah unexpectedly heard the 
tumult and the acclamations, she was greatly 
disturbed in her mind, and suddenly issued out 
of the royal palace with her own army; and when 
she was come to the temple, the priest received 
her, but as for those that stood round about the 
temple, as they were ordered by the high priest 
to do, they hindered the armed men that follow- 
ed her from going in. But when Athaliah saw 
the child standing upon apillar, with the royal 
crown upon his head, she rent her clothes, and 
cried out vehemently, and commanded [her 
guards] to kill hiin that had laid snares for her, 
and endeavored to deprive her of the govern- 
ment: but Jehoiada called for the captains of 
hundreds, and commanded them to bring Atha- 
liah to the valley of Cedron, and slay her there, 
for he would not have the temple defiled with 
the punishment of this pernicious woman; and 
he gave order, that if any one came near to help 
her, he should be slain also; wherefore those that 
had the charge of her slaughtcr, took hold of 
her, and led her to the gate of the king’s mules, 
and slew her there. 

4. Now as soon as what concerned Athaliah 
was by this stratagem, after this manner de- 
spatched, Jehoiada called together the people 
and the armed men into the temple, and made 
them take an oath that they would be obedient 
to the king, and take care of his safety, and of 
the safety of his government; after which he 
obliged the king to give security [upon oath] that 
he would worship God, and not transgress the 
laws of Moses. They then ran to the house of 
Baal, which Athalish and her husband Jehoram 
had built, to the dishonor of the God of their 
fathers, and tothe honor of Ahab, and demo- 
lished it, and slew Matan, that had his priest- 
hood. But Jehoiada intrusted the care and cus- 
tody of the temple to the priests and Levites, ac- 
cording to the appointment of king David, and 
enjoined them to bring their regular burnt-ofler- 
ings twice a day, and to offer ineense according 
to the law. He also ordained some of the Le- 
vites, with the porters, to beaguard tothe tem- 
pie, that no one that was defiled might come 
there. 

5. And when Jehoinda had set these things in 
order, he, with the captains of hundreds, and the 
rulers, and all the people, took Jehoash out of 
the temple into the king's palace, and when he 
had set him npon the king's throne, the people 
shouted for yoy, and betook themselves to feast- 
ing, ard kept a festival for many days; but the 
city was quiet upon the death of Athaliah. Now 
Jehoash was seven years old when he took the 
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kingdom: his mother’s name was Zibiah, of the 
city Beersheba. And all the time Jehoiada lived, 
Jehoash was careful that the laws should be kept, 
and very zealous in the worship of God; and 
when he was of age, he married two wives, who 
were given to hin by the high priest, by whom 
were born to him both sons and daughters. And 
thus much shall suffice to have related concern- 
ing king Jehoash, how he escaped the treachery 
of Athaliah, and how he received the kingdom. 


CHAP. VII. 


Hazael makes an Expedition against the People 
of Israel, and the Inhabitanis af Jerusalem. 
Jehu dies, and Jehoahaz succeeds in the Go- 
vernment. Jehoash, the King of Jerusalem, at 
Jirst is careful about the Worship of Gad, but 
afterward becomes impious, and commands 
Zachariah tobe stoned. When Jehoash{ King 
of Judah] was dead, Amaziah succeeds him in 
the Kingdom. 


§1. Now Hazael, king of Syria, fought against 
the Israelites and their king Jehu, and spoiled 
the eastern parts of the country beyond Jordan, 
which belonged to the Reubenites and Gadites, 
and to [the half tribe of] Manassites; as also 
Gilead and Bashan, burning and spoiling, and 
offering violence to all that he laid his hands 
on; and this without impeachment from Jehu, 
who made no haste to defend the country when 
it was under this distress: nay, he was become 
a contemner of religion, and a despiser of holi- 
ness, and of the laws; and died when he had 
reigned over the Israelites twenty-seven years. 
He was buried in Samaria; and left Jehoahaz, 
his son, his successor in the government. 

2. Now Jehoash, king of Jerusalem, had an in- 
clination to repair the temple of Gad; so he 
called Jehoiada, and bade him send the Levites 
and priests through all the country, to require 
half a shekel of silver for every head, towards the 
rebuilding and repairing of the temple, which 
was brought to decay by Jehoram, and Athaliah, 
and her sons. But the high priest did not do 
this, as concluding that no one would willingly 
pay that money; but an the twenty-third year 
of Jehoash's reign, when the king sent for hin 
and the Levites, and complained that they had 
aot obeyed what he enjoined them, and still com- 
manded them to take care of the rebuilding the 
temple, he nsed this stratagem for colleeting the 
money, with which the multitude was pleased, 
He made a wooden chest, and closed it up fast 
on all sides, bat opened one hole in it: he then 
set it in the temple beside the altar, and desired 
every one to cast Into it, through the hole, what 
he pleased, for the repair of the temple. This 
contrivance was acceptable to the people, and 
they strove one with another, and brought in 
Jointly large quantitics of silver and gold: and 
when the scribe and the priest that were over the 
treasuries had emptied the chest, and counted 
the money in the king's presence, they then set 
it in its former place, and thus did they every 
day. Dat when the multitude appeared to have 
east in gs much as was wanted, the high priest 
Jehoiada, and king Jenoush, sent to hire masons 
and carpenters, and to buy large pieces of tim- 
ber. and of the most curious sorts; and when they 
had repaired tle temple, they mace use of the 
remaining gold and silver, which was not a little, 
for howls, and basons, and cups, and other ves 
sels, and they went on to make the altar every 
day fat with sacrifices of great value. And these 
(hings were taken suitable care of, as long as Je 
bolada hved. 

3. But as snon as he was dead, which was 
when he had lived one hundred and thirty years 
having been a righteons, and in every respect a 
very good man, he was buried in the king's se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem, (because he bad recovereo 
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the kingdom to the family of David,) king Je- 
hoash betrayed his liont of) care about God. 
The principal men of the people were corrupted 
alyo together with him, i offended against 
their duty,and what their constitution determin- 
ed to be most for their good. Hereupon God 
was displeased with the change that was made 
on the king, and on the rest of the people; and 
sent prophets to testify to them what their ac- 
tions were, and to bring them to leave off their 
wickedness: but they had gotten such a strong 
affection and so violent an inclination to it, that 
neither could the examples of those that had of- 
fered affronts to the laws, and had heen so se- 
verely punished, they and their entire families, 
nor could the fear of what the prophets now fore- 
told, bring them to repentance, and turn them 
back from their course of transgression to their 
former duty. But the king commanded that 
Zachariah, the son of the high priest Jehoiada, 
should be stoned to death in the temple. and 
forgot the kindnesses he had received from his 
father; for when God had appointed him to pro- 
phesy, he stood in the midst of the multitude and 
gave this counsel to them and to the king, that 
they should act righteously, and foretold to them, 
that if they would not hearken to his admoni- 
tions, they should suffer a heavy punishment: 
but as Zachariah was ready to die, he appeal- 
ed to God, as a witness of what he suffered, 
for the good counsel he had given them, and 
how he perished after a most severe and violent 
manner for the good deeds his father had done to 
Jehoash. 

4. However, it was not long before the king 
suffered punishment for his transgression: for 
when Hazael, king of Syria, made an irruption 
into his country, and when he had overthrown 
Gath, and spoiled it, he made an expedition 
against Jerusalem; upon which Jehoash was 
afraid and emptied all the treasures of God, and 
of the kings [before him,] and took down the 
gifts that had been dedicated, [in the temple, | 
and sent them to the king of Syria, and procured 
so much by them, that he was not besieged, nor 
his kingdom quite endangered, but Hazael was 
induced by the greatness of the sum of money 
not to bring his army against Jerusalem: yet Je- 
hoash fell into a severe distemper, and was set 
upon by his friends, in order to revenge the death 
of Zacharii the son of Jehoiada. These laid 
snares for the king, and slew him. He was in- 
deed buried in Jerusalem, but not in the royal 
sepulchres of his forefathers, because of his im- 

iety. He lived forty-seven years, and Amaziah 
ine son succeeded him in the kingdom. 

5. In the one-and-twentieth year of the retgn 
of Jehoash, Jehoahaz, the son of Jehu, took the 
government of the Israelites in Samaria, and 
held it seventeen years. He did not [properly 
imitate his father, but was guilty of as wicke 
practices as those that first had God in contempt: 
but the king of Syria brought him low, and by 
an expedition against him did so greatly reduce 
his forces, that there remained no more of so 
great an army than ten thousand armed men, 
and fifty horsemen. He also took away from 
him his great cities, and niany of them also, and 
destroyed his army. And these were the things 
that the people of Israel suffered, according to 


* This charreter of Joash, the son of Jehoahaz, that 
“he wasa goud man,and in his disposition not nt all 
fike his father, seems a direct contradiction to our or- 
dinary copies, which say, 2 Kings xiii. 13, that ‘the did 
evil in the sight of the Lord; and he departed not from 
all the sinsof Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin, he walked therein,” Which copies are 
here the truest, itis hurd positively to determine, Tf 
Josephus’s be true, this Joash is the single instance of 
a good king over theten tribes: if the other be true, we 
have not one such example. Thenccount that follows, 
in all copies, of Elisha the prophet’s concern for him, 
and his concern for Elisha, greatly favors Joseplius’s 
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the prophecy of Elisha, when he foretold that 
Hazael should kill his master, and reign over the 
Syrians and Damascenes. But when Jehoahaz 
was under such unavoidable miseries. he had re- 
course to prayerand supplication to God, and be- 
sought him to deliver him out of the hands of 
Hazael, and not overlook him, and give him up 
into his hands. Accordingly, God accepted of 
his repentance instead of virtue, and being desi- 
rous rather to admonish those that might repent, 
and not to determine that they should be utterly 
destroyed, he granted hin deliverance from war 
and dangers. So the country, having obtained 
peace, returned again to its former condition, and 
flourished as before. 

6. Now, after the death of Jehoahaz, his son 
Joash took the kingdom, in the thirty-seventh 
year of Jehoash, the king of the tribe of Judah. 
This Joash then took the kingdom of Israel in 
Samaria, for he had the same name with the king 
of Jerusalem, and he retained the kingdom six- 
teen years. He was a good man, and in his dis- 
position not at all like his father.* Now at this 
time it was, that when Elisha the prophet, who 
was already very old, and was now fallen into a 
disease, the king of Israel came to visit him; 
and when he found him very near death, he be- 
a to weep in his sight, and lament, to call him 

is father, and his weapons, because it was by 
his means that he never made use of his wea- 
pee against his enemies, but that he overcame 

is own adversaries by his prophecies, without 
fighting; and that he was now departing this 
life, and leaving him to the Syrians, that were 
already armed, and to other enemies of his that 
were under their power: so he said it was not 
safe for him to live any longer, but that it would 
be well for him to hasten to his end, and depart 
out of this life with him. Asthe king was thus 
bemoaning himself, Elisha comforted him, and 
bade the king bend a bow that was brought him, 
and when the king had fitted the bow for shoot- 
ing, Elisha took hold of his hands and bade him 
shoot: and when he had shot three arrows, and 
then left off, Elisha said, “If thou hadst shot 
more arrows, thou hadst cut the kingdom of 
Syria up by the roots, but since thou hast been 
satisfied with shooting three times only, thou 
shalt fight and beat the Syrians no more times 
than three, that thou mayst recover that coun- 
try which they cut off from thy kingdom in the 
reign of thy father.” So when the king had 
heard that, he departed, and a little while after, 
the prophet died. He was aman celebrated for 
righteousness; and in eminent favor with God. 
He also performed wonderful and surprising 
works by prophecy, and such as were gloriously 
preserved in memory among the Hebrews. He 
also obtained a magnificent funeral, such a one 
indeed as it was fit a person so beloved of 
God should have. It also happened, that at that 
time certain robbers cast a man whom thev had 
slain into Elisha’s grave, and upon his dead body 
coming Close to Elisha’s body, it revived again. 
And thus far have we enlarged about the actions 
of Elisha the prophet, both such as he did while 
he was alive, and how he had a divine power 
after his death also. 

7. Now upon the death of Hazael, the king 
of Syria, that kingdom came to Adad his son, 


copies, and supposes this king to have been then a good 
man, und no idolater, with whom God's propheta used 
not to be so familiar. Upon the whole, since it ap- 
penrs, even by Josephus’s own account, that Amaziah, 
the good king of Judah, while he wasn good king, was 
forbidden to make nse of the 100,000 auxilinries he 
had hired of this Joash, the king of Israel, ns if he and 
they were then idolaters,2 Chron. xxv. 6—9, it is most 
likely that these diferent characters of Joash suited 
the different parts of bis reign, and that, according te 
our common copies, he wns nt first a wicked king; and 
afterward was reclaimed, and became e good one, ae 
cording to Josephus. 
S 
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with whom Joash king of Israel made war, and 
when he had beaten him in three battles, he 
took from him all that country, and all those ci- 
ties and villages which his father Hazael had 
taken from the kingdom of Israel, which came 
to pass, however, according to the prophecy of 
Elisha. But when Joash happened to die, he 
was buried in Samaria, and the governnicnt de- 
volved on his son Jeroboam. 


CHAP. IX. 


How Amaziah made an Expedition against the 
Edomites and Amalekites, and conquered them ; 
but when he afterward made War against Jo- 
ash, he was beaten, and not long after was slain, 
and Uzziah succeeded in the Government. 


$1. Now inthe second year of the reign of 
Joash over Israel, Amaziah reigned over the 
tribe of Judah at Jerusalem. His mother’s name 
was Jehohaddan, who was born at Jerusalem. 
He was exceedingly careful in doing what was 
right, and this when he was very young; but 
when he came to the management of affairs, and 
to the government, he resolved that he ought 
first of all to avenge his father Jehoash, and to 

unish those his friends that had laid violent 
bands upon him; so he scized upon them all, and 
put them to death, yet did he execute no severi- 
ty upon their children, but acted therein accord- 
ing to the laws of Moses, who did not think it 
just to punisb children for the sins of their fa- 
‘thers. After this he chose him an army out of 
the tribe of Judah and Benjamin, of such as 
were in the flower of their age, and about twen- 
ty years old; and when he had collected about 
e hundred thousand of them together, he 
set captains of hundreds over them. He also 
sent to the king of Israel, and hired a hundred 
thousand of his soldiers for a hundred talents of 
silver, forhe had resolved to make an expedition 
againstthe nations of the Amalekites, and Edom- 
ites, and Gebalites: but as he was preparing for 
his expedition, and ready to go out to the war, 
a prophet gave him counsel to dismiss the army 
ef the Israelites, becanse they were bad men, 
and because God foretold that he should be beat- 
en, if he made use of them as auxiliaries; but 
that he should overcome his enemies, though he 
had but a few soldiers, when it so pleased God. 
And when the king grudged at his having al- 
ready paid the hire of the Israelites, the prophet 
exhorted him to do what God would have him, 
because he should thereby obtain much wealth 
from God. So he dismissed them, and said, that 
he still freely gave them their pay, and went 
himself with his own army, and made war with 
the nations before mentioned; and when he had 
beaten them in battle, he slew of them ten thou- 
sand, and took as many pa alive, whom he 
brought to the great rock which is in Arabia, and 
threw them down from it headlong. He also 
brought away a great deal of prey, and vast 
riches, from those nations. But while Amaziah 
was engaged in this expedition, those Israelites 
whom he had hired, and then dismissed, were 
very uneasy at it, and taking their dismission for 
ao affront, as supposing that this would not have 

becn done to them but out of contempt, they fell 
` upon his kingdom, and proceeded to spoil the 
country as far as Bethhoron, and took much cat- 
tle and slew three thousand men. 

2. Now, upon the victory which Amaziah had 
gotten, and the great acts he had done, he was 
puffed up, and began to overlook God, who had 

iven him the victory, and proceeded to worship 
the gods he had brought out of the country of 
the Amalekites. So a prophet came to him and 
said, that “he wondered how he could esteem 
these to be gods, who had been of no advantage 
to their own people, who paid them honors; 
nor had delivered them from his hand, but had 
overlooked the destruction of many of them, and 
bad suffered themselyes to be carried captive 
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for that they had been carried to Jerusalem, in 
the same manner as any one might have taken 
some of the enemy alive, and led them thither.” 
This reproof provoked the king to anger, and he 
commanded the prophet to hold his peace, and 
threatened to ‘ae him if he meddled with his 
conduct. So he replied, “That he should in- 
deed hold his peace; hut foretold withal, that 
God would not overlook his attempts for innova- 
tion.” But Amaziah was not able to contain 
himself under that prosperity which God had 
given him, although he had ainoa God there- 
upon; but in a vein of insolence he wrote to 
Joash, the king of Israel, and ‘commanded that 
he and all his people should be obedient to him, 
as they had formerly been obedient to his pro- 
genitors, David and Solomon; and he let him 
know, that if he would not be so wise as to do 
what he commanded him, he must fight for his 
dominion.” To which message Joash returned 
this answer in writing: “King Joash to king 
Amaziah. There was a vastly tall cypress-tree 
in mount Lebanon, as also a thistle: this thistle 
sent to the cypress-tree, to give the cypress 
tree’s daughter in marriage to the thistle’s son, 
but as the thistle was saying this, there came a 
wild beast and trod down the thistle: and this 
may be a lesson to thee not to be so ambitious, 
and to haye a care, lest, upon thy good success 
in the fight against the Amalekites, thou growest 
so proud as to bring dangers upon thyselt and 
upon thy kingdom.” 
3. When Amaziah had read this letter, he was 
more eager upon this expedition, which J ar. 
ose, was by the impulse of God; that he might 
e punished for his offence against him. But as 
soon as he led out his army against Joash, and 
they were going to join battle with him, there 
came such a fear and consternation upon the 
army of Amaziah, as God, when he is displeased, 
sends upon men, and discomfited them, even 
before they came to a close fight. Now it hap- 
pened, that as they were scattered about by the 
terror that was upon them, Amaziah was left 
alone, and was tel i prisoner by the enemy; 
whereupon Joash threatened to kill him, unless 
he would persuade the people of Jerusalem to 
open their gates to him, and receive him and his 
army into the city. Accordingly, Amaziah was 
so distressed, and ìn such fear of his life, that he 
made his enemy to be received into the city. 
So Joash overthrew a part of the wall, of the 
length of four hundred cubits, and drove his 
chariot through the breach into Jerusalem, and 
led Amaziah captive along with him: by which 
means he became master of Jerusalem, and took 
away the treasures of God, and carricd off all 
the gold and silver that was in the king’s palace, 
and then freed the king from captivity, and re- 
turned to Samaria. Now these things happened 
to the Poomi of Jerusalem in the fourteenth 
eae of the reign of Amaziah, who after this 
ad a conspiracy made against him by his friends, 
and fled to the city of Lachish, and was there 
slain by the conspirators, who sent men thither 
to kill him. Sothey took up his dead body, and 
carried it to Jerusalem, and made a royal funeral 
for him. This was the end of the life of Ama- 
ziah, because of his innovations in religion, and 
his contempt of God, when he had lived fifty- 
four years, and had reigned twenty-nine. He was 
succeeded by his son, whose name was Uzziah 


CHAP. X. 


Concerning Jeroboam, King of Israel, and Jonah 
the Prophet: and how,after the Death of Jero- 
boam, his Son Zachariah took the Government. 
How Uzziah, King of Jerusalem, subdued the 
Nations that were round abouthim;andwhat be- 

ihe when he attempted to offer Incense to 
God. 


In the fifteenth year of the reignof Ama- 
ziah Jeroooam the son of Joash reigned over 
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Israel and Samaria forty years. The king was 
guilty of contumely against God,* and became 
very wicked in worshipping of idols, and in many 
undertakings that were absurd and foreign. He 
was also the cause of ten thousand misfortunes 
to the people of Israel. 
phet, foretold to him, that he should make war 
with the Syrians, and conquer their army, and 
enlarge the bounds of his kingdom on the north- 
ern parts, to the city Hamath, and on the south- 
ern, to the lake Asphaltitis, for the bounds of the 
Canaanites originally were these, as Joshua their 
general had determined them. SoJeroboam made 
an expedition against the Syrians, and overran 
all their country, as Jonah had foretold. 

2. Now I cannot but think it necessary for me, 
wh» have promised to give an accurate account 
of our affairs, to describe the actions of this pro- 

het, so far as I have found them written down 
in the Hebrew books. Jonah had been com- 
manded by God to go to the kingdom of Nine- 
veh; and when he was there, to publish in that 
city, hew it should lose the dominion it had over 
the nations. But he went not, out of fear; nay, 
he ran away from God to the city of Joppa, and 
finding a ship there, he went into it, aud sailed to 
Tarsus, in Cilicia,f and upon the rise of a most 
terrible storm, which was so great that the shtp 
was in danger of sinking, the mariners, the mas- 
ter, and the pilot himself, made prayers and vows, 
in case they escaped the sea: but Jonah lay still 
and covered [in the ship,}] without imitating any 
thing that the others did: but as the waves grew 
greater, and the sea became more violent by the 
winds, they suspected, as is usual in such cases, 
that some one of the persons that sailed with 
them was the occasion of this storm, and agreed 
to discover by Jot which of them it was. When 
they had cast lots, the lot fell upon the prophet} 
and when they asked him, whence he came? 
and what he had done? he replied, that he was 
a Hebrew by nation, and a prophet of Almighty 
God; and he persuaded them to cast him into 
the sea, if they would escape the danger they 
were in, for that he was the occasionof the storm 
which was upon them. Now at the first they 
durst not do so, as esteeming it a wicked thing 
to cast a man who was a stranger, and who ha 
committed his life to them, into such manifest 
perdition; but at last, when their misfortunes 
overbore them, and the ship was just going to be 
drowned, and when they were animated to do it 
by the prophet himeelf, and by the fear concern- 
ing their own safety, they cast him into the sea; 
upon which the sea became calm. It is also 
related, that Jonah was swallowed down by a 
whale, and that when he had been there three 
days, and as many nights, he was vomited ont 
upoan the Euxine Sea, and this alive, and without 
apy hurt upon his body; and there, on his pray- 
er to God, he ee ihed ardon for his sins, and 
went to the city Nineveh, where he stood so as 


+ What I have above noted concerning Jehoash, seems 
to me to have been true also concerning his san Jero- 
boam lI. viz. that although he began wickedly, as Jose- 
phus agrees with our ether copies, and as he adda, “‘ was 
the cause of a vast number of misfertuncs to the Isracl- 
ites in those his first years" (the particulars of which are 
unhappily wanting both in Josephus and in all eur co- 
pies,) so docs it seem to me that he was afterward re- 
claimed, and became a goed king, and sa was encou: 
raged hy the prophet Jonah, and had great success nf- 
terward, when “ God saved the Israelites by the hand 
of Jeroboam, the son of Joash,” 2 Kings xiv. 27; which 
encouragement by Jonah, and great successes, are equal- 
ly observable in Josephus, and in the other ceples. 

t When Jonah Ss said in our Bibles to have gone to Tnr- 
shish, Jonah }. 3, Josephus understeod it that he went 
to Tarsus in Cilicia, or to the Mediterranean Sea, npon 
which Tarsus lay; se thnt he does net nppear ta linve 
read the text, I Kings xxii. 48, as our copies de, that ships 
of Tarshish could lie at Ezien-Geber, upon the Red Sea. 
But as to Josephus’s assertion, that Jonah’s fish was 


Now one Jonah, a pro- 
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to be heard, and preached, that ‘‘in a very little 
time they should lose the dominiva of Asia.” 
And when he had published this, he returned. 
Now, I have given the account about him as I 
found it written [o our books. } 

3. When Jeroboam the king had passed his 
life in great happiness, and had ruled forty years, 
he died, and was buried in Samaria, and his son 
Zechariah took the kingdom. After the same 
manner did Uzziah, the son of Amaziah, begin 
to reign over the two tribes in Jerusalem, in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of Jeroboam. He 
was born of Jecoliah, his mother, who was a 
citizen of Jernsalem. He was a good man and 
by nature righteous and magnanimous, and laho- 
rious in taking care of the affairs of his kingdom. 
He made an expedition also against the Philis- 
tines, and overcame them in battle, and took the 
cities of Gath and Jabneh, and brake down their 
walls: after which expedition, he assaulted 
those Arabs that adjoined to Egypt. He also 
built a city upon the Red Sea, and put a garrison 
into it. He after this overthrew the Ammonites; 
and appointed that they should pay tribute. He 
also overcame all the countries as far as the 
bounds of Egypt, and then began to take care of 
Jernsaleni itself for the rest of his fe, for he re- 
built and repaired all those parts of the wak 
which had either fallen down by length of time, 
or by the carelessness of the kings his predeces- 
sors, as well as all that part which had been 
thrown down by the king of Israel, when he took 
his father Amaziah prisoner, and entered with 
him into the city. A EotT, he built a great 
many towers, of one hundred and fifty cubits 
high, and bnilt walled towns in desert places 
and put garrisons into them, and dug many chan- 
nels for conveyance of water. He had also many 
beasts for labor, and an immense number of 
cattle; for his conntry was fit for pasturage. 
He was also given to husbandry, and took care 
to cultivate the ground, and planted it with all 
sorts of plants, and sowed it with all sorts of 
seeds. He had also about him an army com- 
posed of chosen men, in number three hundred 
and seventy thousand, who were governed by 
general officers and captains of thousands, who 
were men of valor and of unconquerable 
strength, in number two thousand. He also di- 
vided his whole army into bands, and armed 
them, giving every one a sword, with hrazen 
bucklers and breastplates, with bows and slings; 
and besides these, he made for them many 
engines of war, for besieging of cities, such as 
cast stones and darts, with grapplers, and other 
instruments of that sort. 

4. While Uzziah was in this state, and ma- 
king preparation [for futurity,] he was corrupted 
in his mind by pride, and became insolent. and 
this on account of that abundance which he had 
of things that will soon perish, and despised that 
power which is of eternal duration, (which con- 


carried hy the strength of current, upon a storm, 38s far 
as the Euxine Sea, itis ne way impossible; and since 
the storm might have driventhe ship, while Jonah was 
in it, near to thnt Euxine Sea, and since in three more 
days, while he was in the fish's ketly, that current 
might bring him to the Assyrian coast, and since withal 
that const could hring him nearer to Nineveh than 
could any ceast of the Mediterranean, it is by no means 
an improbable determination in Josephus. 

{This ancient piece of religion, of supposing there 
was great sin where there was great misery. and of 
casting lots to discover vreat sinners, net Only among 
the Israclites, but nmong these heathen mariners,scems 
a remarkable remains ef the ancient tradition which 
prevailed of old over all mankind, that Providence 
used to interpose visibly in all human atinira, and never 
te bring, or at lens! not longto continue, aotorious judg- 
ments but for notorious sins, which the mest ancient 
book of Joh shows ta bave been the state of mankind 
for about the former 3000 years of the world, tll the 
days ot Job and Moses. 
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sisted in piety towards God, and in the observa- 
tion of his laws,) so he fell by occasion of the good 
auccess of his affairs, and was carried headlong 
into those sins of his fathers which the splendor 
of that prosperity he enjoyed, and the glorious 
actions he had done, led him into, while he was 
not able to govern himself well about them. Ac- 
cordingly, when a remarkable day was come, 
and a general festival was to be celebrated, he 
put on the holy garment, and went into the 
temple to offer incense to God upon the golden 
altar, which he was prohibited to do by Aza- 
riah the high priest, who had fourscore priests 
with him, and who told him that it was not lawful 
for him to offer sacrifice, and that “ none besides 
the posterity of Aaron were permitted soto do.” 
And when they cried out, that he must go out of 
the temple, and not transgress against God, he 
was wroth at them, and threatened to kill them, 
unless they would holdtheir peace. Inthe mean 
time, a great earthquake shook the ground,* 
and a rent was made in the temple, and the 
bright rays of the sun shone through it, and fell 
upon the king's face, insomuch that the leprosy 
seized upon him immediately. And before the 
city, at a place called Eroge, half the mountain 
broke off from the rest on the west, and rolled 
itself four furlongs, and stood still at the east 
mountain, till the roads, as well as the king's 
gardens, were spoiled by the obstruction. Now, 
as soon as the priests saw that the king’s face 
was infected wil the leprosy, they told ‘him of 
the calamity he was under, and commanded that 
he should go out of the city as a polluted person. 
Hereupon he was so contounded at the sad dis- 
temper, and sensible that he was not at liberty 
to contradict, that he did as he was commanded, 
and underwent this miserable and terrible pn- 
nishment for an intention beyond what befitted a 
man to have, and for that impiety against God 
which was implied therein. So he abode out of 
the city for some time, and lived a private life, 
while his son Jonathan took the government: af- 
ter which he died of grief and anxiety at what 
had happened to him, when he had lived sixty- 
eight years, and reigned of them fifty-two; and 
was buried by himself in bis own gardens. 


CHAP. XI. 


How Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, 
and Pekah, took the Government over thelIsrael- 
ites; and how Pul and Tiglath-Pileser made 
an Expedition against the Israelites. How Jo- 
tham the son of Uzziah, reigned over the Tribe 
of Judah: and what things Nahum prophesied 
against the Assyrians. 


§ 1. Now when Zechariah, the son of Jero- 
boam, had reigned six months over Israel, he 
was slain by the treachery ofa certain friend of 
his, whose name was Shallum, the son of Jabesh, 
who took the kingdom afterward, but kept it no 
longer than thirty days; for Menahem, the 
general of his army, who was at that time in the 
city of Tirzah, aod heard of what had befallen 
Zechariah, removed thereupon with all his for- 
ces to Samaria, and joining battle with Shallum, 
slew him; and when he had made himself king, 


* This account of an earthquake at Jerusalem, atthe 
very same time when Uzziah usurped the priest’s of- 
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he went thence, and came to the city Tip ah, 
but the citizens that were in it shut their gales 
and barred them against the king, and would not 
admit him; but in order ¢o be avenged on them, 
he burned the country round about it, and took the 
city by force, upon a siege; and being very much 
displeased at what the inbabitants of Tiphsah 
had done, he slew them all, and spared not so 
much as the infants, without omitting the utmost 
instances of cruelty and barbanty; for he used 
such severity sla his own countrymen, as 
would not be pardonable with regard to strangers 
who had been conquered by him. And after 
this manner it was that this Menahem continued 
to reign with cruelty and barbarity for ten years: 
but when Pul, king of Assyria, had made an ex- 
pedition against him, he did not think meet to 
fight or engage in battle with the Assyrians, but 
he persuaded him to accept of a thousand talents 
of silver, and to go away, and so put an end tothe 
war. Thissum the multitude collected for Me- 
nahem, by exacting fifty drachmz as poll money 
for every head: after which he died. and was 
buried in Samaria, and left his son Pekahiah his 
successor in the kingdom, who followed the bar- 
barity of his father, and so ruled but two years 
only, after which he was slain with his friends at 
a fai by the treachery of one Pekah, the 
general of his horse, and the son of Remaliah, 
who laid snares for him. Now this Pekah held 
the government twenty years, and proved a 
wicked man, and a transgressor. But the king 
of Assyria, whose name was Tiglath-Pileser, 
when he had made an expedition against the 
Israelites, and had overron all the land of Gilead, 
and the region beyond Jordan, and the adjoinin 
country, which is called Galilee, and Kadesh aed 
Hazor, he made the inhabitants prisoners, and 
transplanted them into his own kingdom. And so 
much shall suffice to have related here con- 
cerning the king of Assyria. 

2. Now Jotham, the son of Uzziah, reigned 
over the tribe of Judah in Jerusalem, being a 
citizen thereof by his mother, whose name was 
Jerusha. This king was not defective in any 
virtue, but was religious towards God, and righ- 
teous towards men, and careful of the good ‘of 
the city, (for what parts soever wantedto be re- 
paired or adorned, he magnificently repaired and 
adorned them.) He also took care of the foun- 
dations of the cloisters in the temple, and re- 
paired the walls that were fallen down, and built 
very great towers, and such as were almost im- 

regpable; and if any tbing else in his kingdom 
Hed been neglected, he took great care of it. He 
also made an expedition against the Ammonites, 
apd overcame them in battle, and ordered them 
to pay tribute, a hundred talents and ten thou- 
sand cori of wheat, and as many of barley, 
every year, and so augmented his kingdom, 
that his enemies could not despise it, and his 
own people lived happily. 

3. Now there wasat that time a prophet, whose 
name was Nahum, who spake after this manner 
concerning the overthrow of the Assyrians, and 
Nineveh: “ Nineveh shall be a pool of water in 
motion;{ so shall all her people be troubled, and 
tossed,and go away by flight, while they say one 


first public money raised by any [Israelite] king bya 
tax on the people; that they used before to raise it ont 


fice, nnd went into the sanctuary to burn incense,and Of of the treasures of the house of the Lord, or of their 


the consequences Of thal earthquake. is entirely want- 
ing in our other copies, though it be exceeding like toa 


prophecy mention is made of * fleeing from that earth- 


quake, as they fled from thisearthquake inthe days of | and xlvi. 


Uzziab, king of Judah:” sothat there seems to have 


own house; thal it was a poll-money onthe rich men 


p : 0a | fand them only} to raise £353,000, or as others count 
prophecy of Jeremiah now Jo Zech. xiv. 4, 5.in which | 


a talent £400,000, al the rate of £6 or £7 per head; 
and that God commanded by Ezekiel, chap. xlv. 8 
18, that no such thing should be done [at 


| the Jews’ restoration,] but the king should have land of 


been some considerable resemblance between these his- | his own.” 


torica! and prophetical earthquakes, 
t Dr. Wall, in his erilical notes on 2 Kings xy. 20, 
observes, “tbat when this Menahem is said 10 have 


t This passage is taken out of the prophet Nahum, ch. 


| ii. 8—13, and is the principal, or raiber the only one 


that is given us almost rerdatim, but alittle abridged, 


exacted the money of Israel,of all the mighty men of | in all Josephus’s known writings: by wbich quotation 


wealth, of each man fifty ehekels of silver, 10 give Pul, 


we learn what he himself always asserts, viz. Lhat he 


the king of Assyria, one thousand talents, this is the | made use of the Hebrew original (and not of the Greek 
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to another, stand, stand still, seize their gold and 
silver, for there shall be no one to wish them 
well, for they will rather save their lives than 
their money; for a terrible contention shall pos- 
sess them one with another, and lamentation, 
and loosing of the members, and their counte- 
nances shall be perfectly black with fear. And 
there will be the den of the lions, and the mo- 
ther of the young lions. God says to thee, Ni- 
neveh, that they shall deface thee, and the lion 
shall no longer go out from thee to give laws to 
the world.” And indeed this prophet prophesied 
many other things besides these concerning Ni- 
neveh, which I do not think necessary to repeat; 
and I here omit them, that I may not appear 
troublesome to my readers; all which things 
happened about Nineveh, a hundred and fifteen 
years afterwards; so this may suffice to have 
spoken of these matters. 


CHAP. XII. 


How upon the Death of Jotham, Ahaz reigned in 
his stead; against whom Rezin, King of Syria, 
and Pekah, King of Israel, made War; and 
how Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria, came to 
the Assistance of Ahaz, and laid Syria waste, 
and removing the Damascenes into Media, 
placed other Nations in their room. 


§ 1. Now Jotham died when he had lived forty- 
one years, and of them reigned sixteen, and was 
buried in the sepulchres of the kings: and the 
kingdom came to his son Ahaz, who proved 
most impious towards God, and a transgressor 
of the laws of his country. He imitated the 
kings of Israel, and reared altars in Jerusalem, 
and offered sacrifices upon them to idols; to 
which also he offered his own son as a burnt-of- 
fering, according to the practices of the Canaan- 
ites. His other actions were also of the same 
sort. Now as he was going onin this mad course, 
Rezin, the king of Syria and Damascus, and Pe- 
kah the king of Israel, who were now at amity 
with one another, niade war with him: and when 
they had driven him into Jerusalem, they be- 
sieged that city a long while, making but small 
progress, on account of the strength of its walls; 
and when the king of Syria had taken the city 
Elath, upon the Red Sea, and had slain the in- 
habitants, he peopled it with Syrians, and when 
he had slain those in the mar] garrisons, and 
the Jews in their neighborhood, and had driven 
away much prey, he returned with his army 
back to Damascus. Now when the king of Je- 
rusalem knew that the Syrians were returned 
home, he, supposing himself a match for the 
king of Israel, drew out his army against him, 
and, joining battle with him, was beaten: and 
this happened because God was angry with him 
on account of his many and great enorniities. 
Accordingly, there were slain by the Israelites 
one hundred and twenty thousand of his men 
that day, whose general, Amaziah by name, slew 
Zechariah the king’s son in his conflict with 
Ahaz, as well as the governor of the kingdom, 
whose name was Azricam. He also carried El- 
kanah, the zeneral of the troops of the tribe of 
Judah, into captivity. They also carried the 
women and Daren of the tribe of Benjamin, 
captives; and when they had gotten a great deal 
of prey, they returned to Samaria. 

2. Now there was one Obed, who was a pro- 
e at that time in Samaria: he met the army 

efore the city walls, and with a loud voice told 
them, “That they had gotten the victory, not by 
their own strength, but by reason of the anger 
God had against king Ahaz. And he complain- 
ed, that they were not satisfied with the good 
success they had against him, but were so bold as 


version;] as also we jearn, that his Hebrew copy con- 
siderably differed from ours. See all three texts par- 
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to make captives out of their kinsmen the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin. He also gave them 
counsel to let them go home without doing them 
any harm, for that if they did not obey God here- 
in, they should be punished.” So the people of 
Israel came together to their assembly, and con- 
sidered of these matters, when a man whose 
name was Berechiah, and who was one of chief 
reputation inthe government, stood up, and three 
others with him, and said, “ We will not suffer 
tne citizens to bring these prisoners into the city, 
lest we be all destroyed by God: we have sins 
enough of our own that we have committed 
against him, as the prophets assure us: nor 
ought we therefore to introduce the practice of 
new crimes.” When the soldiers heard that, 
they permitted them to do what they thonght 
best. So the forenanied men took the captives 
and let them go, and took care of then), and gave 
them provisions, and sent them to theii own 
country, without doing them any harm. How- 
ever, these four went along with them, and con- 
ducted them as far as Jericho, which is not far 
from Jernsalem, and returned to Samaria. 

3. Hereupon king Ahaz, having been so tho- 
roughly beaten by the Israelites, sent to Tiglath- 
Pileser, king of the Assyrians, and sued for as- 
sistance from him in his war against the Israel- 
ites, and Syrians, and Damascenes, with a pro- 
mise to send him much money; he sent him also 
great presents at the same time. Now this king, 
upon the reception of those ambassadors, came 
to assist Ahaz, and made war upon the Syrians, 
and laid their country waste, and took Damascus 
by force, and slew Rezin their king, and trans- 
planted the people of Damascus into the upper 
Media, and brought a colony of Assyrians, and 
planted them in Damascus. He also afflicted 
the land of Israel, and took many captives out of 
it. While he was doing thus with the Syrians, 
the king Ahaz took all the gold that was in the 
king’s treasures, and the silver, and what was in 
the temple of God, and what precious gifts were 
there, and he carried them with him, and came 
to Damascus, and gave it to the king of Assyria, 
according to his agreement. So he confessed 
he owed him thanks for all they had done for 
him, and returned to Jerusalem. Now this king 
was so sottish, and thoughtless of what was for 
his own good, that he would not leave off wor- 
SPES the Syrian gods when he was beaten 
by them, but he went on in worshipping them, 
as though they would procure him the victory; 
and when he was beaten again, he began to ho- 
nor the gods of the Assyrians; and he seemed 
more desirous to honor any other gods than his 
own paternal and true God, whose anger was the 
cause of liis defeat; nay, he proceeded to such a 
degree of despite and contempt io God's wor- 
Pea that he shut up the temple entirely, and 
forbade them to bring in their appointed sacri- 
fices, and took away the gifts that had been 
Ho to it. And when he had offered these in- 

ignities to God, he died, having lived thirty-six 
rears, and of them reigned sixteen; and he left 
is son Hezekiah for his successor. 


CHAP. Sit. 


How Pekah died by the Treachery of Hoshea, 
who was alittle after subdued by Shalmanezer; 
and how Hezekiah reigned instead of Ahaz; 
and what Actions of Piety and Justice he did. 


§ 1. ABOUT the same time, Pekah, the king of 
Israel, died, by the treachery of a friend of his, 
whose name was Hoshea, who retained the king- 
dom nine years’ time, but was a wicked man and 
a despiser of the divine worship. And Shalma- 
nezer, the king of Assyria, made an expedition 


ticularly set down, and compared together, in the Es- 
say onthe Old Testament, page 187, 
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against him, aud overcame him, (which must 
have been because he had not God favorable or 
assisting to him,) and brought him to submission, 
aad ordered him to pay an appointed tribute. 
Now in the fourth year of the reign of Hoshea, 
Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, began to reign in 
Jerusalem; and his mother’s name was Abijah, 
a citizen of Jerusalem. His nature was good, 
and righteous, and religious; for when be came 
to the kingdom, he thought that nothing was 
prior, or more necessary, or more advantageous 
to himself, and to his subjects, than to worship 
God. Accordingly, he called the people toge- 
ther, and the priests and the Levites, and made 
a speech to them, and said, “t You are not igno- 
rant, how by the sins of my father, who trans- 
vressed that sacred honor which was due to 
God, you have had experience of many and 
great miseries, while you were corrupted in your 
mind by him, and were induced to worship those 
which he supposed to he gods: I exhort you, 
therefore, who have learned by sad experience 
how dangerous a thing impiety 1s, to ae that im- 
mediately out of your memory, and to purify 
yourselves from your former pollutions, and to 
open the temple to these priests and Levites who 
are here convened, and to cleanse it with the ac- 
customed sacrifices, and to recover all to the an- 
cient honor which our fathers paid to it; for by 
this means we may render God favorable, and 
he will remit the anger he hath had to us.” 

2. When the king had said this, the priests 
opened the temple; and when they had set in 
order the vessels of God, and cast out what was 
impure, they laid the accustomed sacrifices upon 
the altar. ‘The king alsosent to the country that 
was under him, and called the people to Jerusa- 
lem to celebrate the feast of unleavened bread, 
for it had been intermitted a long time, on ac- 
count of the wickedness of the torementioned 
kings. He also sent to the Israelites, and ex- 
pertec them to leave off their present way of 
iving, and return to their ancient practices, and 
to worship God, for that he gave them leave to 
come to i en and to celebrate, all in one 
bedy, the feast of unleavened bread; and this, 
he said, was by way of invitation only, and to be 
done of their own good-will, and for their own 
advantage, and not out of obedience to him, be- 
cause it would make them happy. But the Is- 
raelites, upon the coming of the ambassadors, 
and upon their laying before them what they had 
in charge from their own king, were so far trom 
complying therewith, that they laughed the am- 
bassadors to scorn, and mocked them as fools; as 
also they affronted the prophets who gave them 
the same exhortations, and foretold what they 
would suffer if they did not retarn to the wor- 
ship of God, insomuch that at length they caught 
them, and slew them: nor did this degree of 
transgression suffice them, but they had more 
wicked contrivances than what have been de- 
scribed: Nordid they leave off, before God, as a 
punishment for their impiety, brought them un- 
der their enemies; but of that, more hereafter. 
Ilowever, many there were of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, and of Zebulon, and of Issachar, who 
were obedient to what the prophets exhorted 
them todo, and returned to the worship of God. 
Now all these came runaing to Jerusalem, to 
Hezekiah, that they might worship God (there. } 

3. When these men were come, king Heze- 
kiah went up into the temple, with the rulers 
and all the people, and offered for himself seven 
bulls, and as many rams, with seven lambs, and 
as many kids of the goats. The king also him- 


*This siege of Samaria, though not given a particu- 
lar account of, cither in our Hebrew and Greek Bibles, 
or in Josephus, was ao very jong, no jess than three 
vears, that it was no way improbable, but that parents, 
and particularily motbers, might therein be reduced to 
eat their own children asthe iaw of Mosca had threat- 
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self, and the rulers, laid their hands on the heads 
of the sacrifices, and permitted the priests to 
complete the sacred oifices about ew So 
they both slew the sacrifices, and burned the 
burnt-offerings, while the Levites stood round 
about them with their musical instruments, and 
sung hymns to God, and played on their psalte- 
ries, as they were instructed by David to “ee and 
this while the rest of the priests returned the 
music, and sounded the trumpets which they 
had in their hands: and when this was done, the 
king and the multitude threw themselves down 
upon their face, and worshipped God. He also 
sacrificed seventy bulls, one hundred rams, and 
two hundred lambs. He also granted the malti- 
tude sacrifices to feast upon, six hundred oxen, 
and three thousand other cattle; and the priests 
performed all things according to the law. Now 
the king was so pleased herewith, that he feasted 
with the people, and returned thanks to God. 
But as the feast of unleavened bread was now 
come, when they had offered that sacrifice which 
is called the Passover, they after that offered 
other sacrifices for seven days. When the king 
had bestowed on the multitude, besides what 
they sacrificed of themselves, two thousand bulls, 
and seven thousand other cattle, the same thing 
was done by the rulers; for they gave thema 
thousand bulls, and a thousand and forty other 
cattle. Nor had this festival been so well ob- 
served from the days of king Solomon, as it was 
now first observed with great splendor and 
magnificence: and when the festival was ended, 
they went out into the country, and purged it, 
and cleansed the city of all the pollution of idols. 
The king also gave order that the daily sacrifice 
should be offered, at his own charges, and ac- 
cording to the law; and appointed that the tithes 
and the first-fruits should be given by the multi- 
tude to the priests and Levites, that they might 
constantly attend upon divine service, and never 
be taken off from the worship of God. Accord- 
ingly, the multitude brought together all sorts of 
their fruits to the priests and the Levites. The 
king also made garners and receptacles for these 
fruits, and distributed them to every one of the 
priests and Levites, and to their children and 
wives. And thus did they return to their old 
form of divine worship. Now when the king 
had settled these matters after the manner al- 
ready described, he made war upon the Philis- 
tiaes, and beat them, and possessed himself of 
all the enemies’ cities front Gaza to Gath; bat 
the king of Assyria sent to him, and threatened 
to overturn all his dominions, unless he would 
pay him the tribute which his father paid him 
formerly; but king Hezekiah was not concerned 
at his threatenings, but depended on his piety 
towards God, and upon Isaiah the prophet, by 
whom he inquired, and accurately knew all fu- 
ture events. And thus much shall seftice for the 
present concerning this king Hezekiah. 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Shalmanezer took Samaria by Force, and 
how he transplanted the Ten Tribes into Me- 
dia,and brought the Nation of the Cutheans 
into their Country [in their Room.] 


§ I. WHEN Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, 
had it told him, that [Hoshea,] the king of Israel 
had sent privately to So, the king of Egypt, de- 
siring his assistance against him, he waa very 
angry, and made an expedition against Samaria, 
in the seventh year of the reign of Hoshea; but 
when he was not admitted [into the city] by the 
king, he besieged Samaria three years,* and 


ened upon their disobedience, Lev. xxvi. 29; Deut. 
xxviii. 53—57, and aa was accomplished in the other 
shorter sieges of both the capital cities, Jerasalem 
and Samaria, the former mentioned Jer. xix. 9, Antiq. 
b. ix. chapter iv. sect. 4; and the latter, 2 Kings vi. 
26—29. 
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took it by force in the ninth year of the reign of 
Hoshea, and in the seventh year of Hezekiah, 
king of Jerusalem, and quite demolished the 
government of the Israelites, and transplanted 
all the people into Media and Persia, among 
whom he took king Hoshea alive; and when he 
had removed these people out of this their land, 
he transplanted other nations out of Cuthah, a 
place so called, (for there is [still] a river of that 
name in Persia,) into Samaria, and into the 
country of the Israelites. So the ten tribes of the 
Israelites were removed out of Judea nine hua- 
dred and forty-seven years after their forefathers 
were come out of the land of Egypt, and pos- 
sessed themselves of this country but eight hun- 
dred years after Joshua had been their leader, 
and, as I have already observed, two buadred 
and forty years, seven months, and seven days, 
after they had revolted from Rehoboam, the 
grandson of David, and had given the kingdom 
to Jeroboam. And such a conclusion overtook 
the Israelites, when they had transgressed the 
laws, and would not hearken to the prophets, 
who foretold that this calamity wonld come upon 
them, if they would not leave off their evil do- 
ings. What gave birth to these evil doings was 
that sedition which they had raised against Re- 
hoboam, the grandson of David, when they set 
up ao ‘bis servant, to be their king, who, 
by sinning against God, and bringing them to 
imitate his bad example, made God to be their 
enemy, while Jeroboam underweat that punish- 
ment which he justly deserved. 

2. And now the king of Assyria invaded all 
Syria and Pheenicia in a hostile manner. The 
name of this king is also set down ia the archives 
of Tyre, for he made an expedition against ‘Tyre, 
in the reign of Eluleus; and Menander attests to 
it, who, when he wrote his Chronology, and 
translated the archives of Tyre into the Greek 
language, gives us the following history: * One 
whose name was Eluleus, reigned thirty-six years: 
this king, upon the revolt of the Citteans, sailed 
to them, and reduced them again to submis- 
sion. Against these did the king of Assyria send 
an army, and in a hostile manner he overran 
all Phoenicia, but soon made peace with them 
all, aad returned back: but Sidon and Ace, and 
Paletyrus, revolted; and many other cities there 
were which delivered themselves up to the king 
of Assyria. Accordingly, when the Tyrians 
would not submit to bhim, the king returned, and 
fell upon them again, while the Phenicians had 


furnished him with threescore ships, aad eight 
hundred men to row them; and when the Ty- 
rians had come upon them in twelve ships, and 
the enemies’ ships were dispersed, they took five 
hundred men prisoners, and the reputation of all 
the citizens Aom was thereby increased: but 
the king of Assyria returned, aad placed guards 
at the river and aqueducts, who should hinder 
the Tyrians from drawing water. This continued 
for five years, and still the Tyrians bore the 
siege, and drank of the water they had out of the 
wells they dug.” And this is lee is written in 
the Tyrian archives concerning Shalmanezer the 
king of Assyria. 

3. But now the Cutheans, who removed into 
Samaria, (for that is the name they have been 
called by to this time, becanse they were brought 
out of the country called Cuthah, which is a 
country of Persia, and there is a river of the same 
name in it,) each of them, according to their na- 
tions, which were in number five, brought their 
own gods into Samaria, and by worshipping 
them, as was the custom of their own countries, 
they provoked Almighty God to be angry and 
displeased at them; for a plague seized upon 
them, by which they were destroyed; and when 
they found no cure for their miseries, they learn- 
ed by the oracle that they ought to worship Al- 
mighty God, as the method for their deliverance. 
So they sent ambassadors to the king of Assyria, 
and desired him to send them some of those 
priests of the Israelites whom he had taken cap- 
tive. And when he thereupon sent them, and the 

eople were by them taught the laws, aad the 

oly worship of God, they worshipped him ina 
respectful manner, and the plague ceased imme- 
diately; and indeed they continue to make use 
of the very same customs to this-very time, and 
are Called in the Hebrew tongue Cutheans, but 
in the Greek tongue Samaritans. And when 
they see the Jews in prosperity, they pretend 
that they are changed, and allied to them, and 
call them kinsmen, as though they were derived 
from Joseph, and had by that means an original 
alliance with them; but when they see them fall- 
ing into a low condition, they say they are no- 
way related to them, and that the Jews have no 
right to expect any kiadaess or marks of kindred 
fron) them, but they declare that they are so- 
journers, that come from other countries. But 
of these we shall have a more seasonable oppor- 
tunity to discourse hereafter. 





BOOK X. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO YEARS AND A HALF 
FROM THE CAPTIVITY OF THE TEN TRIBES TO THE FIRST OF CYRUS. 


CHAP. I. 


How Sennacherib made an Expedition against 
Hezekiah; what Threatenings Rabshakeh made 
to Hezexiah when Sennacherib was goneagainst 
the Egyptians; how Isaiah the Prophet encou- 
raged him; how Sennacherib, having failed 
of Success ia Egypt, returned thence to Jeru- 
salem; and how, upon his finding his Army 
destroyed, he returned home; and what befell 
him a little afterward. 


§ 1. IT was now the fourteenth year of the 
government of Hezekiah, king of the two tribes, 
when the king of Assyria, whose name was Sen- 
nacherib, made an expedition against him with a 
great army, and took all thé cities of the tribe 
of Judah and Benjamin by force; and when he 
was ready to bring his army against Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah sent ambassadors to him beforehand, 
and promised to submit, and pay what tribute 
he should appoint. Hereupon Senaacherib, when 


he heard of what offers the ambassadors made. 
resolved not to proceed in the war, but to accept 
of the proposals that were made him; and if he 
might receive three hundred talents of silver, 
and thirty talents of geld, he promised that he 
would depart in a friendly manner; and he gave 
security upon oath to the ambassadors that he 
would then do him no harm, but go away as he 
came. So Hezekiah submitted, and emptied his 
treasures, and sent the money, as sungan he 
should be freed from his enemy, and from any 
further distress about his kingdom. Accordiag- 
ly, the Assyrian king took it, and yet had no re- 
gard to what he had promised; but while he 
himself went to the war against the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, he left his general Rabshakeh, 
aad two other commanders, with great forces, to 
destroy Jerusalem. The names of the two other 
commanders were Tartan and Rabsaris. 

2. Now, as soon as they were come before the 
walls, they pitched their camp, and sent messen- 
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gers to Hezekiah, and desired that they might 
speak with him; but he did not himself come 
out to them for fear, but he sent three of his most 
intimate friends; the name oi one was Ehakin, 
who was over the kingdom, and Shebna, and 
Joah, the recorder. So these men came out, and 
stood over against the commanders of the Assy- 
rian army; and when Rabshakeh saw them, he 
bade them go and speak to Hezekiah in the 
manner following: that “ Sennacherib, the great 
king,* desires to know of him, on whom it is that 
he relies and depends in flying from his lord, and 
will not hear him, nor admit his army into the 
city? Is it on account of the Egyptians, and in 
hopes that his army would be beaten by them? 
Web camper he lets him know, that if this be what 
he expects, he is a foolish man, and like one who 
leans on a broken reed, while such a one will not 
only fall down, but will have his hand pierced and 
hurt by it. That he ought to know he makes this 
expedition against him by the will of God, who 
hath granted this favor to him, that he shall 
overthrow the kingdom of Israel, and that in the 
very same manner he shall destroy those that are 
his subjects also.” When Rabshakeh had made 
this speech in the Hebrew tongue, for he was 
skilful in that language, Eliakim was afraid lest 
the multitude that heard him should be disturbed, 
so he desired him to speak in the Syrian tongue; 
but the general, understanding what he meant, and 
perceiving the fear that he was in, he made his 
answer with a greater and a louder voice, but in 
the Hebrew tongue; and said, that ‘since they 
all heard what were the king’s commands, they 
would consult their own advantage in delivering 
up themselves to us; for it is plain that both 
you and peut king dissuade the w from sub- 
mitting by vain hopes, and so induce them to 
resist: but if you be courageous, and think to 
drive our forces away, I ain ready to deliver to 
you two thousand of these horses that are with 
me, for your use, if you can set as many horse- 
men on their backs, and show your strength; but 
what you have not, you cannot produce. Why 
therefore do you delay to deliver up yourselves 
to a superior force, who can take you without 
your consent, although it will be safer for you 
to deliver yourselves up voluntarily, while a for- 
cible capture, when you are beaten, must appear 
more dangerous, and will bring further calami- 
ties upon you?” 

3. When the people, as well as the ambassa- 
dors, heard what the Assyrian eommander said, 
they related it to Hezekiah, who thereupon put 
off his royal apparel, and clothed himself with 
sackcloth, and took the habit of a mourner; and, 
after the manner of his country, he fell upon his 
face, and besought God, and entreated him to 
assist them, now they had no other hope of re- 
lief. We also sent some of his friends, and some 
of the priests, to the prophet Isaiah, and desired 
that he would pray to dod, and offer sacrifices 
for their common deliverance, and so put up sup- 
plications to hito, that he would have indignation 
at the expectations of their enemies, and have 
mercy upon his people. And when the prophet 
had done accordingly, an oracle eame from God 
to him, and encouraged the king and his friends 
that were ahout him; and foretold, that ‘ their 
enemies should be beaten without fighting, and 


* This title of Great King, both in our Bibles, 2 Kings 
xviii. 19; Isaiah xxxvi. 4; nnd here in Josephus, isthe 
very same thnt Herodotus gives this Sennacherib, as 
Spanheim takes notice On this place. 

t What Josephus says here, how fsaiah the prophet 
assured Hezekiah, that “at this time he shonld not be 
besieged by the king of Assyria; that for the future he 
might be secure of being not ni all disturbed by hhin; and 
that [afterward] the people might go on penceably and 
without fear with their husbandry nnd other nifairs,” is 
more distinct in onr other copies, both of the Kings and 
of Isaiah, and deserves very great consideration. The 
words are these: ‘“Chis shall be a sign unto thee; ye shall 


should go away in an ignominious manner, and 
not with that insolence which they now show; 
for that God would take care that they should 
be destroyed.” He also foretold, that ‘ Senna- 
cherib the king of Assyria should fail of his pur- 
Ree against Egypt, and that when he came home 
1e should perish by the sword.” 

4. About the same time also the king of As- 
syria wrote an epistle to Hezekiah, in which he 
said, “ He was a foolish man in supposing that he 
should escape from being his servant, since he 
had already brought under many and great na- 
tions: and he threatened, that when he took him, 
he would utterly destroy him, unless he now 
opened the gates, and willingly received his 
army into Jerusalem.” When he read this 
epistle, he despised it on account of the trust 
that he had in God; but he rolled up the epistle, 
and laid it up within the temple. And as he 
made his farther prayers to God for the city, and 
for the preservation of all the people, the prophet 
Isaiah said, that ‘God had heard his prayer, and 
that he should not bet} besieged at this time by 
the king of Assyria; and that for the future he 
might be secure of not being at all disturbed by 
him; and that the people might go on peace- 
ably, and without fear, with their husbandry and 
other affairs.” But after a little while, the king 
of Assyria, when he had failed of his treacherous 
designs against the Egyptians, returned home 
without success, on the following occasion: He 
spent a long time in the siege of Pelusium; and 
when the banks that he had raised over against 
the walls were of a great height, and when he 
was ready to make an immediate assault upon 
them, but heard that Tirhaka, king of the Ethio- 
pians, was coming, and bringing great forces to 
aid the Egyptians, and was resolved to march 
through the desert, and so fall directly upon 
the Assyrians, this king Sennacherib was dis- 
turbed at the news, and, as I said before, left Pe- 
lusium and returned back without success. Now, 
concerning this Sennacherib, Herodotus also 
says, in the second book of his Histories, “ How 
this king came against the Egyptian king, who 
was the priest of Vulcan; nnd that, as he was be- 
sieging Pelusium, he broke up the siege on the 
following occasion: this Egyptian priest prayed 
to God, and God heard his prayer, and sent a 
judgment upon the Arabian king.” But in this 

ferodotus was mistaken, when he called this 
king, not the king of the Assyrians, but of the 
Arabians: for he saith, that ‘a multitude of 
mice gnawed to pieces in one night both the bows 
and the rest of the armor of the Assyrians, and 
that it was on that account that the king, when 
he had no bows left, drew oif his army from Pe- 
lusium.”” And Herodotus does indeed give us 
this history; nay, and Berosus, who wrote of the 
affairs of Chaldea, makes mention of this king 
Sennacherib, and that he ruled over the Assyri- 
ans, and that he made an expedition against all 
Asia and Egypt; and says thus:{ 

5. “ Now when Sennacherib was returning from 
his Egyptian war to Jerusalem, he found his army 
under Rabha i his general, in danger [by a 
plague,] for God bad sent a pestilential distem- 
per upon his army; and on the very first night 
of the siege, n hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand, with their captains and generals, were de- 


ent this year such as groweth of itself; and the second 
year hat which springeth of the same; and in the third 
year sow yeand reap, and plant vineynrds, and eat the 
frnit thercof,”’ 2 Kings xix. 20: Isa. xxxvii, 30; which 
seem to me plninly to design a sobbatic year, a year of 
Jubilee next nfter it, and the snceeeding usual labors 
and fruits of them on the third and following years. 

t That this terrible calamity of the slaughter of the 
185,000 Assyrians is here delivered in the words of 
Berosus the Chaldean, and that it wns certainly and 
frequently foretold by the Jewish prophets, and that 
it was certainly and undeniably accomplished, see 
Authent. Ree, part ii. page 858. 


a 
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stroyed. So the king was in a great dread, and 
in a terrible agony at this calamity; and being 
in great lear for his whole army, he fled with the 
rest of his forces to his own kingdom, and to his 
city Nineveh; and when he had abode there a 
little while, he was treacherously assaulted, and 
died by the hands of his elder sons,* Adramme- 
lech and Seraser, and was slain in his own tem- 
ple, which was called Araske. Now these sons 
of his were driven away, on account of the mur- 
der of their father, by the citizens, and went into 
Armenia, while Assarachoddas, took the kingdom 
of Sennacherib.”” And this proved to be the 
conclusion of this Assyrian expedition against 
the people of Jerusalem. 


CHAER- II. 


How Hezekiah was sick and ready to die; and 
how God bestowed upon him fifteen Years 
longer Life, a secured that Promise,| by 
the going back of the Shadow ten Degrees. 


§ 1. Now king Hezekiah being thus detivered, 
after a surprising manner, from the dread he 
was in, offered thank-offerings te God, with all 
his people, because nothing else had destroyed 
some heir enemies, and made the rest so fear- 
ful of undergoing the same fate, that they de- 
parted from Jerusalem, but that divine assist- 
ance: yet, while he was very zealous and dili- 
gent about the worship of God, did he soon after- 
ward fal] into a severe distemper, insomuch that 
the physicians despaired of im, and expected 
no good issue of his sickness, as neither did his 
friends ;+ and besides the distemper itself, there 
was avery melancholy circumstance that disor- 
dered the king, which was the consideration that 
he was childless, and was going to die, and leave 
his house and his government without a succes- 
sor of his own body; so he was troubled at the 
thoughts of this his condition, and lamented him- 
self, and entreated of God that he would prolong 
his life for a little while, till he had some chil- 
dren, and not suffer him to depart this life before 
he had become a father. ereupon God had 
mercy upon him, and a ie of his supplica- 
tion, because the trouble he was under at his 
supposed death was not because he was soon to 
leave the advantages he enjoyed in the kingdom; 
nor did he on that account pray that he might 
have a longer life afforded him, but in order to 
have sons, that might receive the government 
after him. And God sent Isaiah the prophet, 
and commanded him to inform Hezekiah, that 
« Within three days’ time he should get clear of 


his distemper, and should survive it fifteen‘ 


rears, and that he should have children also." 
ow, upon the prophet's saying this, as God had 


+ We are here to take notice, that these two sons of 
Sennacherib, that ran away inte Armenia. hecame the 
heads of two famous families there, the Arzerunii and 
Genunii, of which see the particular histories in Moses 
Choroneneis p. 60. 

t Josephus and all our copies place the sickness of 
Hezekiah after the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, 
hecanuse it appears to have been after his first assault, as 
he was going into Arabia and Egypt, where he pushed 
his conquests as far as they would go, and in order to 
despatch his story allogether; yet dees no copy but this 
of Josephus say it was after that destruction, but only 
that it happened in those days, or about that time of 
Hezekiah’s life. Nor will the fifteen years’ prolonga- 
tion of his life after his sickness allow that sickness to 
have been later than the former part of the 15th year of 
his reign, since chronology decs not allow him in all 
above 29 years and a few months, whereas the first as- 
sault of Sennacherib was inthe l4th year of Hezekiah, 
but the destruction of Sennaciierib’s army was not till 
his 18th year. 

t As to this regress of the shadow, either npon a sun- 
dial or the steps of the royal palace built by Ahaz, who- 
ther it were physically done by the real miraculous 
revolution of the earth in its diurnal motion backward 
from east 10 west for a while, and its return again to its 
old natural revolution from west to east, or whether it 












commanded him, he conld hardly believe it, 
beth on account of the distemper he was under, 
which was very sore, and by reason of the sar- 
prising nature of what was told him, so he de- 
sired that Jsaiah would give him some sign or 
wonder, that he might believe him in what he 
had said, and be sensible that he came from 
God: for things that are beyond expectation, 
and greater than our hopes, are made credible by 
actions of like nature. And when Isaiah had 
asked him what sign he desired to be exhibited, 
he desired that he should make the shadow of 
the sun, which he had already made to go down 
ten steps [or degrees] in his house, to return 
again to the same place, and to make it as it was 
before.| And when the prophet prayed to God 
to exhibit this sign to the king, he saw what he 
desired to see, and was freed from his distemper, 
and went up to the temple, where he worshipped 
God, and made vows to him. 

2. At this time it was that the dominion of the 
Assyrians was overthrown by the Medes;|| but 
of these things 1 shall treat elsewhere. But the 
king of Babylon, whose name was Baladan, sent 
ambassadors to Hezekiah, with presents, and 
desired he would be his ally and his friend. So 
he received the ambassadors gladly, and made 
them a feast, and showed them his treasures, 
and his armory, and the other wealth he was 


‘possessed of, in precious stones, and in gold, and 


gave them presents to be carried to Baladan, and 
sent them back to him. Upon which the pro- 
phet Isaiah came to him, and inquired of him, 
t“ Whence those ambassadors came?” To which 
he replied, that ‘‘they came from Babylon, from 
the king; and that he had showed them all he had, 
that by the sight of his riches and forces the 
might thereby guess at [the plenty he was me 
and be able to inform the king of 1t.” But the 
rophet rejoined, and said, ‘‘ Know thou, that, 
after a little while, these riches of thine shall be 
carried away to Babylon, and thy posterity shall 
be made eunuchs there, and lose their manhood, 
and be servants to the king of Babylon, for that 
God foretold such things would come to pass.” 
Upon which words Hezekiah was troubled, and 
said, that ‘he was himself unwilling that his 
nation should fall inte such calamities; yet since 
it is not possible to alter what God.had deter- 
mined, he prayed that there might be peace 
while he lived.” Berosus also makes mention 
of this Baladan king of Babylon. Now as to 
this prophet, [Isaiah,}] he was, by the confession 
of all, a divine and wonderful man in speaking 
truth; and out of the assurance that he had never 
written what was false, he wrote down all his 
prophecies, and left them behind him in books, 
that their accomplishment might be judged of 


were not apparent only, and performed hy an aerial 
phosphorus, which imitated the sun’s motion backward, 
while a cloud hid the real sun, cannot be determined. 
Philosophers and astronomers will naturally incline to 
the latter hypothesis. However, it must be noted that 
Josephus seems to have understood it otherwise than we 
generally do, that the shadow was accelerated as much 
at first forward as it was made to go backward after- 
ward, and sothe day was neither longer nor shorter 
than usual, which, it must be confessed, agrees best of 
all to astronomy, whose eclipses older than that time 
were observed at the saine time of the day asif this 
miracle had never happened. After all, this wonder- 
ful signal was not, it seems, peculiar to Judea, but either 
seen, or at least heard of, nt Babylon also, as appears 
by 2 Chron. xxxii. 31, where we learn that the Babylo- 
nian ambassadors were sent to Hezekiah, among other 
things to inquire of the wonder that was done in the land. 

{| This expression of Josephus, that the Medes,upon this 
destruction of the Assyrian army, overthrew the Assy- 
rian empirc, seems to be too strong; for although the 
immediately cast off lhe Assyrian yoke, and set up Dei- 
oces, a king of their own, yet it was some time before 
the Medes and Babylonians overthrew Nineveh, and 
some generations ere the Medes and Persians, under 
Cyaxeres and Cyrus, overthrew the Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian empire, and took Babylon 
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from the events, by posterity; nor did this pro- 
phet do so aloae, ee the others, which were 
twelve in number, did the same. And whatso- 
ever is done among us, whether it be good, or 
whether it be bad, comes to pass according to 
their prophecies; but of every one of these we 
shall Peak hereafter. 


CHAP. III. 


How Manasseh reigned after Hezekiah; and 
how, when he was in Captivity, he returned to 
God, and was restored to his Kingdom, and 
left it to [his Son] Amon. 


§1. Wen king Hezekiah had survived the 
interval of time already mentioned, and had 
dwelt all that time in peace, he died, having 
completed fifty-four years of his life, and reigne 
twenty-nine: but when his son Manasseh, whose 
mother’s name was Hephzibah, of Jerusalem, 
had taken the kingdom, he departed from the 
conduct of his father, and fell into a course of 
life quite contrary thereto, and showed himself 
in his manners most wicked in all respects, and 
omitted no sort of impiety, but imitated those 
transgressions of the Israelites, o the commis- 
sion of which against God they had been destroy- 
ed; for he was so hardy as to defile the temple 
of God, and the city, and the whole country; for 
by setting out from a contempt of God, he bar- 
barously slew all the righteous men who were 
among the Hebrews; nor would he spare the 

rophets, for he every day slew sonre of them, till 

erusalem was overflown with blood. So God was 
angry at these proceedings, and sent prophets to 
the king, and to the multitude, by whom he 
threatened the very same calamities to them, 
which their brethren, the Israclites, upon the 
like affronts offered to God, were now under. 
But these men would not believe their words, by 
which belief they might have reaped the advan- 
tage of escaping all those miseries; yet did they 
in earnest learn that what the prophets had told 
them was true. 

2. And when they persevered in the same 
course of life, God raised up war against them 
from the king of Babylon and Chaldea, who sent 
an army against Judea, and laid waste the coun- 
try, and caught king Manasseh by treachery, and 
ordered him to be brought to him, and had him 
under his power to inflict what punishment he 
pleased upon him. But then it was that Ma- 
nasseh perceived what a miserable condition he 
was in, and esteeming himself the cause of all, 
he besonght God to render his cnemy humane 
and merciful tobim. Accordingly God heard his 
oa: and granted him what he prayed for. So 

Janassch was released by the king of Babylon, 
and escaped the danger he was in; and when he 
was come to Jerusalem, he endeavored, if it 
were possible, to cast out of his memory those 
his former sinus agalnst Ged, of which he now re- 

ented, and to apply himself to a very religions 
Lite. He sanctified the temple, and purged the 
city, and for the remainder of his days he was 
jatent on nothing but to return his thanks to 
God, for his deliverance, and to preserve him 
_ propitious to him all his life long. He nlso in- 
structed the multitude to do the same, ns having 
very nearly experienced what a calamity he was 
fallen into by n contrary conduct. He also re- 
built the altar, nnd offered the legal sacrifices, as 
Moses commanded. And when he had re-esta- 
blished what conceraed the divine worship, as it 
ought to be, he took eare of the security of Je- 
rusalens; he did not only repair the old walls 
with great diligence, but added another wall to 
the former. He also built very lofty towers, and 
the garrisoned places before the city he strength- 
ened, not only in other respects, but with pro- 
visions of all sorts that they wanted. And indeed, 
when he had changed his former course, he so 
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led his life for the time to come, that, from the 
time of his return to piety towards’ God, he was 
deemed a happy man and a pattern for imitation. 
When, therefore, he had lived sixty-seven years, 
he departed this life, having reigned fifty-five 
years, and was buried in his own garden; and 
the kingdom came to his son Amon, whose mo- 
oe name was MWeshulemeth, of the city of Jot- 
ath. 


CHAP, IV. 


How Amon reigned instead of Manasseh; and 
afler Amon reigned Josiah; he was both right- 
eous and religious. As also concerning d1ul- 
dah the Prophetess. 


§1. THIS Amon imitated those works of his 
father which he insolently did when he was 
youre: so he had a conspiracy made against 
aim by his owa servants, and was slaia tn his 
own house, when he had lived twenty-four 
years, and of them had reigned two: but the 
multitude punished those that slew Amon, and 
buried him with his father, and gave the kingdom 
to his son Josiah, who was eight years old. His 
mother was of the city of Boscath; and her name 
was Jedidah. He was of a most excellent dispo- 
sition, and naturally virtuous, and followed the 
actions of king David, as a pattern and a rule to 
hin in the whole conduct of his life. And when 
he was twelve years old, he gave demonstrations 
of his religious and righteous behavior; for he 
brought the people to a sober way of living, and 
exhorted them to leave off the opinion they had 
of their idols, because they were not gods, but to 
worship their own God. And by reflecting on the 
actions of his progenitors, he prudently corrected 
what they did wrong, like a very elderly mar 
and like one abundantly able to understand what 
was fit to be done; and when he found they had 
well done, he observed all the country over, and 
imitated the same. And thus he acted in follow- 
ing the wisdom and sagacity of his own nature 
and ın compliance with the advice and instruc- 
tion of the elders; for by following the laws it 
was that he succeeded so well in the order of his 
government, and in piety with regard to the di- 
vine worship. And this happened because the 
transgressions of the former kings were seen no 
more, but quite vanished away; for the kin 
went about the city, and the whole country, an 
cut down the groves which were devoted to 
strange gods, and overthrew their altars; and if 
there was any gift dedicated to them by his 
forefathers, he made it ignominious, and plucked 
it down, and by this means he bronglhit the peo- 
ple back from their opinion about it to the 
worship of God. He also offered his accustomed 
sacrifices and burnt-offerings upon the altar. 
Moreover, he ordained certain judges and over- 
seers, that they might order the matters to 
them severally belonging, and have regard to 
justice above all things, and distribute it with 
the same concern they would have about their 
own soul. He also sent over all the country, 
and desired such as pleased to bring gold ahd 
silver for the repalrs of the temple, accarding 
to every one’s inclinations and abilities. And 
when the money was brought In, he made one 
Maaseiah the governor of the eity, and Shaphan 
the scribe, nnd Jonh the recorder, and Eliak.m 
the high priest, curators of the temple, and of 
the charges contributed thereto, who made no 
delay, nor put ot! the work at all, but pre- 
pared architects, and whatsoever wns proper for 
those repnirs, and set eloscly nbhout the work, 
So the temple was repaired by this means, and 
became a public demoustration of the king’s 
ety. 

j 2° But when he was now in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, he sent to Eliakim, the high 
priest, and gave order, that out of what money 
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was overplus, he should cast cups, and dishes, 
and vials for ministration [in the temple,] and 
besides, that they should bring all the gold and 
silver which was among the treasures, and ex- 
pend that also in making cups and the like ves- 
sels. But as the high priest was bringing out 
the gold, he lit upon the holy books of Moses 
that were laid up in the temple; and when he 
had brought them out, he gave them to Shaphan, 
the scribe, who, when he had read them came 
to the king, and informed him that all was finish- 
ed which he had ordered to be done. He also 
read over the books to him, who, when he had 
heard them read, rent his garment, and called 
for Eliakim, the high priest, and for [Shaphan] 
the scribe, and for certain [other] of his most 
particular friends, and sent them to Huldah, the 
prophetess, the wite of Shallum, (which Shallum 
was a man of dignity, and of an eminent family,) 
and bade them go to her and say, that [he desi- 
red] “she would appease God, and endeavor to 
render him propitious to them, for that there 
was cause Pe, lest, upon the transgression 
of the laws of Moses by their forefathers, they 
should be in peril of going into captivity, and of 
being cast out of their own country; lest they 
should be in want of all things, and so end their 
days miserably.” When the prophetess had 
heard this from the messengers that were sent 
to her by the king, she bade them go back to the 
king, and say, that “ God had already given seu- 
tence against them, to destroy the people, and 
cast them out of their country, and deprive them 
of all the happiness they enjoyed, which sen- 
tence none could set aide by any prayers of 
theirs, since it was passed on account of their 
transgressions of k ais, and of their not hav- 
ing repented in so long a time, while the prophets 
had exhorted them to amend, and had foretold 
the punishment that would ensue on their impi- 
ous practices; which threatening God would 
certainly execute upon them, that they might be 
persuaded that he is God, and had not deceived 
them in any respect as to what he had denounced 
by his prophets: that yet, because Josiah was a 
righteous man, he would at present delay those 
calamities; but that, after his death, he would 
send on the multitude what miseries he had de- 
termined for them.” 

3. So these messengers, upon this prophecy 
of the woman, came and told it to the king; 
whereupon he sent to the people every where, 
and ordered that the priests and the Levites 
should come together at Jerusalem; and com- 
manded that those of every age should be pre- 
sent also. And when they were gathered toge- 
ther, he first read to them the holy books; after 
which he stood upou a pulpit, in the midst of the 
multitude, and obliged them to make a covenant, 
with au oath, that they would worship God, and 
keep the laws of Moses. Accordingly, they gave 
their assent willingly, and undertook to do what 
the king had recommended to them. So they im- 
mediately oifered sacrifices, and that after an ac- 
ceptible manner, and besought God to be gra- 
cious and merciful to them. He also enjoined the 
high priest, that if there remained in the temple 
any vessel that was dedicated to idols, or to fo- 
reign gods, he should cast it out. So when a 
great number of such vessels were got together, 
he burned them, and scattered their ashes abroad, 
and slew the priests of the idols, that were not 
of the family of Aaron. 


:* It is hard to reconcile the account in the second book 
of Kings, ch. xxiii. 11 with this account in Josephus,and 
to translate this passage truly in Josephus, whose copies 
are supposed to be here imperfect: however, the gene- 
ral sense of hoth seems to be this, that there were cer- 
tain chariots, with tieir horses, dedicated to the idol 
of the sun. or to Molech, which idol might be earried 
about in procession and worshipped by the peapie, which 
chariots were now taken away, as Josephus says, or, as 
the book of Kings says, burnt with fire by Josiah. 
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4, And when he had done thus in Jerusalem, 
he came into the country, and utterly deste yed 
what buildings had been made therein by king 
Jeroboam, in honor of strange gods; and he 
burnt the bones of the false prophets upon that 
altar which Jeroboam had first built. And as the 
prophet [Jadon, | who came to Jeroboam when he 
was offering sacrifice, aod when all the people 
heard him, foretold what would come to pass, 
viz. that “a certain man of the house of David, 
Josiah by name, should do what is here men- 
tioned.” And it happened that those predictions 
took effect after ‘lice hundred and sixty-one 
years. 

5. After these things Josiah went also to such 
other Israelites as had escaped captivity and 
slavery under the Assyrians, and persuaded them 
to desist from their impious practices, and to leave 
off the honors they paid to strange gods, but to 
worship rightly their owa Almighty God, and ad- 
here to him. He also searched the houses, and the 
villages, and the cities, out of suspicion that some- 
body might have one idol or other tt private; 
nay, indeed, he took away the chariots [of the 
sun} that were set up in his royal palace,* which 
his predecessors had framed, and what thin 
soever there was besides which they worshippe 
as a god. And when he had thus purged all 
the country, he called the people to Jerusalem, 
and there celebrated the feast of unleavened 
bread, and that called the Passorer. He also 
gave the people, for paschal sacrifices, youn 
kids of the goats and lambs thirty thousand, an 
three thousand oxen for burnt-offerings. The 
principal of the priests also gave to the priests, 
against the passover, two thousand and six hun- 
dred lambs; the principal of the Levites also 
gave to the Levites five thousand lambs and five 
hundred oxen, by which means there was great 
plenty of sacrifices: and they offered those sacri- 
fices according to the laws of Moses, while every 
priest explained the matter, and ministered to 
the multitude. And indeed there had been no 
other festival thus celebrated by the Hebrews 
from the times of Samuel the prophet; and the 
plenty of sacrifices now was the occasion that 
all things were performed according to the laws, 
and according to the custom of their forefathers. 
So when Josiah had after this lived in peace, 
nay, in riches and reputation also among all 
men, he ended his life in the manner following. 


CHAP. V. 


How Josiah fought with Neco [King of Egypt, | 
and was wounded, and died ina little time after- 
ward; as also, how Neco carried Jehoahaz, who 
had beenmade King,into Egypt, and delivered 
the Kingdom to Jehoiakim; and {lastly} con- 
cerning Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 


§ 1. Now Neco, king of Egypt, raised an 
army, and marched to the river Euphrates, in 
order to fight with the Medes and Babylonians, 
who had overthrown the dominion of the Assy- 
rians,t for he had a desire to reign over Asia. 
Now, when he was come to the city Mendes, 
which belonged to the kingdom of Josiah, he 
brought an army to hinder him from passing 
through his own country, in his expedition 
against the Medes. Now Neco sent a herald to 
Josiah, and told him, that ‘he did not make this 
expedition against him, but was mahing haste 
to Euphrates; and desired that he would not 


+ This is a remarkable passage of chrono'ogy in Jose 
phus, that about the latter end of the reign of Josiah, tho 
Medes and Babylonians overthrew the empire of the 
Assyrians; or, in the words of Tobit’s continuator, thar 
“before Tobias died, he heard of the destruction of 
Nineveh, which was taken by Nebuchodonosor the 
Babylonian, and Assuerus the Mede,” To, xiv. 15; see 
Dean Prideaux’s Connexions. atthe year 612. 
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provoke hin to fight against him, because he 
obstructed his march to the place whither he 
had resolved to go.” But Josiah did not admit 
of this advice of Neco, but put himself into 
a posture to hinder him from this intended 
march. l suppose it was fate that pushed hiim 
on to this conduct, that it might take an occa- 
sion against him; for as he was setting his army 
in array,* and rode about in his chariot, from 
one wing of his army to another, one of the Egyp- 
tians shot an arrow at him, and put an end to his 
eagerness of fighting; for beiag sorely wounded, 
he commanded a retreat to be sounded for his 
army, and returned to Jerusalem, and died of 
that wound; and was magnificently buried in the 
sepulchre of his fathers, when he had lived thir- 
ty-nine years, nnd of them had reigned thirty- 
oae. But all the people mourned greatly for him, 
lamenting and grieving on his account many 
days: and Jeremiah the prophet composed on 
elegy to lament him, mnie is extant till this 
time also.t Morcover, this prophet denounced 
beforehand, the sad calamities that were coming 
upon the city. He also left behind him in writing 
a description of that destruction of our nation 
which has lately happened in our days, and the 
taking of Babylon; nor was he the only prophet 
who delivered such predictions beforehand to the 
multitude, but so did Ezekiel also, who was the 
first person that wrote, and left behind him in 
writing, two books concerning these events. Now 
these two prophets were priests by birth; but of 
them Jeremiah dwelt in Jerusalem, from the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah, until the 
city and temple were utterly destroyed. Howe- 
ver, as to what befell this prophet, we will relate 
in its proper place. 

2. Upon the death of Josiah, which we have 
already mentioned, his son, Jehoahaz by name, 
took the kingdom; being about twenty-three 
years old: he reigned in Jerusalem; and his 
mother was Hamutal, of the city Libnah. He was 
an impious man, and impure in his course of 
life: but as the king of Egypt returned from the 
battle, he sent for Jehoahaz to come to him to 
the city called Hamath,t which belongs to Syria; 
aad when hic was come, he put him in bonds, and 
delivered the kingdom to a brother of his, by the 
father’s side, whose name was Khakim, and 
changed his name to Jehoiakim, and laid a 
tribute upon the land of a hundred talents of sil- 
ver, and a talent of gold, and this sum of money 
Jehoiakim paid by way of tribute: but Neco car- 
ried away Jchoahaz into Egypt, where he died 
when he had reigned three months and ten days. 
Now Jehoiakini’s mother was called Zebudah, 
ofthe city Rumah. He was ofa wieked disposi- 
tioa, and ready to do misehief: nor was he either 
religions towards God or good-natured towards 
nen. 


CAL. Vi. 


How Nebuchadnezzar, when he had conquered 
the King of Egypt, made an Expedition agains! 
the Jews, and slew Jehoiakim, and made Jehoia- 
chin his son King. 


§ 1. Now in the fourth year of the reign of 
Jehoiakim, one whose name was Nebuchadnez- 
zar took the government over the Babylonians, 
who at the same time went up with a great army 
to the city Carchemish, which was at Euphrates, 
upon a resolution he had taken to fight with 
Neco king of Egypt, under whom all Syria then 
was. And when Neco understood the intention 


* This battle is justly esteemed the very same that 
Frerodotus, B. ii. sect. 156, mentions, when hesays, that 
*Necao joined battle with the Syrians for Jews] at 
Magioluim, [Megiddo} and beat theta,” as Dr. Hudson 
here observes, 

{ Whether Josephus, froin 2 Chroa. xxxv. 25, here 
ineansthe took of the Lamentations of Jeremiah still 
extant, which chiefly beloage to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem under Nebuchadaezzar, or to any other like 
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of the king of Babylon, and that this expedition 
was made against hun, he did not despise his at 
tempt, but made haste with a great band of men 
to Euphrates, to defend himself from Nebuebau- 
nezzar; and when they had joined battle, he was 
beaten, and lost many ten thousands [of his sol- 
diers] in the battle. So the king of Babylon 
passed over Euphrates, and took all Syria, as 
far as Pelusinm, excepting Judea. But whea 
Nebuchadnezzar had already reigned four years, 
which was the eighth of Jehoiakim’s govern- 
ment over the Hebrews, the king of Babylon 
made an expedition with mighty forces against 
the Jews, and required tribute of Jehoiakim, 
and threatened on his refusal to make war 
against him. He was affrighted at this threaten- 
ing, and bought his peace with money, and 
brought the tribute he was ordered to bring, for 
three years. 

2. But on the third year, upon hearing that the 
king of the Babylonians made an expedition 
against the Egyptians, he did not pay his tribute, 
yet was he disappointed of his hope, for the 
TETEN durst not fight at this time. And ib- 
deed the prophet Jeremiah foretold every day, 
how al they relied on their hopes from 
Egypt, and how the city would be overthrown 
by the king of Babylon, and Jehoiakim the king 
would be subdued by him, But what he thus 
spake proved to he of no advantage to them, be- 
cause there was none that should escape; for 
both the multitude, and the rulers, when they 
heard him, bad no concern about what they 
heard; but being displeased at what was said, as 
if the prophet were a diviner against the king, 
they accused Jeremiah, and bringing him before 
the court, they required that a sentence and a 
punishment might be given against him. Now 
all the rest gave their votes for his condemnation, 
but the elders refused, who prudently sent away 
the prophet from the court of ie prison] and 
persuaded the rest to do Jeremiah no harm; for 
they said, that “LHe was not the only person who 
foretold what would come to the eity, but that 
Micah signified the same before him, as well as 
many others, none of which suffered any thing 
of the kings that then reigned, but were honor- 
ed as the prophets of God.” So they mollified 
the multitude with these words, and delivered 
Jeremiah from the punishment to which he was 
condemned, Now when this prophet had writ- 
ten all his prophecies, and the people were fast- 
ing, and assembled at the temple, on the ninth 
month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, he real 
the book he had eomposed of his predictions of 
what was to befall the city, and the temple, and 
the multitude. And when the rulers heard of it, 
they took the book from him, and bade him and 
Baruch, the scribe, to go their ways, lest they 
should be discovered by one or other; but they 
carried the book, und gave it to the king; so he 
gave order, in the presence of his friends, that 
his scribe should take it, and readit. When the 
king heard what it contained, he was angry, and 
tore it, und enst it into the fire, where it was 
consumed. He also commanded that they should 
seck for Jeremiah and Baruch, the scribe, and 
bring them to him, that they might be pnmshed. 
However, they escaped his anger. 

3. Now, a little cine afterwards, the king of 
Babylon made an expedition against Jehoiakim, 
whoin he received into the city, and this oat of 
fear of the foregoing predictions of this prophet, 
as supposing that he shoul! suffer nothing that 


melaneholy poem now lost, but extant in the days of 
Josephus, belonging peculiarly to Josiah, cannot now 
be determined. s d 

t This ancient eity Homath, which is joined with 
Arpad, or Aradus, aad with Damascus, 2 Kings xviii. 
34; tsaiab xxxvi. 19; Jer. xlix. 23; cities of Syria and 
Phoaicin, newe the borders of Judea, was also itself 
evideatly near the same borders, though long ago utter- 
ty destroyed. 
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was terrible, because he neither shut the gates, 
nor fought against him; yet when he was come 
into the city, he did not observe the covenants 
he had made, but he slew such as were in the 
flower of their age, and such as were of the great- 
est dignity, together with their king Jehoiakim, 
whom he eonimanded to be thrown before the 
walls, without any burial, and made his son Je- 
hotachia king of the country, and of the city: 
he also took the principal persons in dignity for 


away to Babylon; among whoin was the prophet 
Ezekiel, who was then but young. And this was 
the end of king Jehoiakim, when he had lived 
thirty-six years, and of them reigned eleven; 
but Jehoiachin succeeded him in tne kingdom, 
whose mother's name was Nehushta: she was a 
citizen of Jerusalem. 


He reigned three nioaths 
and ten days. 


CHAR VII. 


That the King of Babylon repented of making 
Jehoiachin King, and took him away to Baby- 
lon, and delivered the Kingdom to Zedekiah. 
Lhis King would not believe what was predict- 
ed by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but joined himself 
to the Egyptians; who, when they came into 
Judea, were vanquished by the King of Baby- 
lon; as also what befell Jeremiah. 


§ 1. Bur a terror seized on the king of Baby- 
ton, who had given the kingdom to Jehoiachin, 
and that immediately: he was atraid that he 
should bear him a grudge, because of his killing 
nis father, and thereupon should make the coun- 
try revolt from him; wherefore he sent an army, 
and besieged Jehoiachin in Jerusalem; but bc- 
cause he was of a gentle and just disposition, he 
did not desire to see the city endangered on his 
aceount, but he took his mother, and kindred, 
and delivered theni to the commanders sent by 
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his friends perverted him, and dissuaded him 
from what the prophet advised, and obliged him 
to do what they pleased. Ezekiel also toretold 
in Babylon what calamities were coming upon 
the people, which when he heard, he sent ac- 
counts of them into Jerusalem; but Zedekiah 


| did not believe their prophecies, for the reasons 


following: it happened thet the two prophets 
agreed with one auvther ia what they sard, as to 
all other things, that the city shuuld be taken, 
and Zedekiah timesel: shoulu be taken captive, 
but Ezekiel disagreed with him, and saldi that 
« Zedekiah should not see Babylon,” while Jere- 
miah said to him, that “the king of iabylon 
should carry him away thither in bonds.” And 
because they did not both say the same thiag as 
to this circumstance, he disvelieved what they 
both appeared to agree in, and condenmed them 
as not speaking truth therein, although all the 
things foretold him did come to pass according to 
their prophecies, as we shall show upon a fitter 
opportunity. 

3. Now when Zedekiah preserved the league 
of mntual assistance he had made with the Ba- 
bylonians, for eight years, he brake it, and re- 
volted to the Egyptians, in hopes. by their as- 
sistance, of overcoming the Babylonians. When 
the king of Babylon knew this, he made war 
against him: he laid his country waste, and took 
his fortined towns, and came to the etty Jerusa- 
lem itself to besiege it: but when the king of 
Egypt heard what circumstances Zedekiah his 
ally was in, he took a great army with bim, and 
came into Judea, as it he would raise the siege: 
upon which the king of Babylon departed from 
Jerusalem, and met the Egyptians, and joined 
battle with them, and beat them, and when he 
had put them to flight, he pursued them, and 
drove them out of all Syria. oe as soon as the 
king of Babylon was departed from Jerusalem, 


| 
captives, three thòusand in number, and led them 


the king of Babylon, and accepted of their oaths, 
that neither should they suter any harm, nor the | 
city; which agreement they did not observe for 
a single year, for the king of Babylon did not 


the false prophets deceived Zedekiah, and said, 
that ‘the king of Babylon would not any more 
! make war against him or his people, nor remove 
them out of their own country into Baby lon, and 
keep it, but gave orders tv his generals to take | that those then in captivity would return, with 
all that were in the city captives, both the youth | all those vessels of the temple, of which the king 
and the handicraftsmen, aud bring them bound | of Baby lon had despoiled tnat temple." But Je- 
to bim their number wes ten thousand eight | remiah came among them, and pruphesied what 
hundred and thirty-two; as also Jehoiachin, and | cuutradicted those predictions, and what proved 
his mother and friends: and when these were | ty be true, that “they did ill, and deluded the 
brought to him, he kept them in custody, and | king; that the Egyptians would be of uo advan 
appomted Jehoiachin'’s. uncle Zedekiah ta be | tage to them, but that the king of Babylon would 
king; aud made him take an oath that he would | renew the war aguinst Jerusalem, an besiege it 


, : : ; È . =. 
certainly keep the kingdom for him, and make | again, and woul i destroy the people by famine 
a 





ho innovation, nor have any league of friendsiiip 
with the Egyptians, 

2. Now Zedekiah was twenty and one years 
old when he tuok the government; and had the 
same mother with his brother Jehutakim, but | 
was a despiser of justice and of his duty, for 
truly those of the same age with him were 
wicked about him, and the whole multitude cid 
what unjust and insolent things they pleased; for 
which reason-+the prophet Jeremiah came often 
to hiu, and protested to him, and insisted, that 
‘he must leave off his impieties and transyres- 
sions, and take care of what was right, and | 


| 


| temple, and restore Jerusalem,” 





and carry away those that remained into cap- 
tivity, and world take away what they had as 
spoils, and would carry olf those riches that 
weie in the temple; nay, that, besides this, he 
would burn it, and utterly overthrow the city, 
and that they should serve him and his posterity 
seventy years; that then the Persians and the 
Medes should put an en'l to their servitude. and 
overthrow the Babylonians, and that we shall be 
dismissed, and return to this lind, auu rebuild the 
When Jere- 
njah said this, the greater part believed him, but 
tne rulers, and those that were wicked, despised 


neither give ear to the rulers, (among whom ! him, as one disordered in his senses. Now he 
were wicked men,) nor give credit to their false | had resolved to go elsewhere, to his own coun- 
prophets, who deluded them, as if the king of try, which was called Anathoth, and was twenty 
Babylon would make no more war against them, - furlongs distant from Jerusalem; and as he was 


and as if the ISgyptians would make war against 
him, and conquer him, since what they said was | 
not true, and the events wonld nat prove such 
[as they expected."’] Now, as to Zedckiah him- 
self, while he heard the prophet speak, he be- 
lieved him, and agreed to every thing ns true, 
and supposed it was for his advantage; but then 


* Josephus says here, that Jeremiah prophesied not 
oniy of the return of the Jews fromthe Bal yionian ceap- 


voting, one of the rulers met bim, and seized upoa 
hin, and accused him folsely, as though he were 
going as a deserter to the Babylonians: but Je- 
remiah suid, that he accused him filscly, and 
added, that he was only going to his own conn- 
try ; vut the other would not believe him, but 
seized upon him, and led him away to the rulers, 


other copics, but of their rebuilding the temple, and even 
the city Jerasalem, which does not appear in our copes 


tivity, and this under the Persians and Medes, as iu our | under his name; see the note on Antiq. b. xi ct. iseci 3 
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and laid an accusation against him, under whom 
he endured all sorts of torments and tortures, and 
was reserved to be punished; and this was the 
condition he was in for some time, while he suf- 
fered what I have already described unjustly. 

4. Now in the ninth year of the reign of Ze- 
dekiah, on the tenth day of the tenth month, the 
king of Babylon made a second expedition against 
Jerusaleni, and Jay before it eighteen months, 
and besieged it with the utmost application. 
There came npon them also two of the greatest 
calamities at the same time that Jerusalem was 
besieged, a famine and pestilential distemper, 
and made great havock of them: and though 
the prophet Jeremiah was in prison, he did not 
rest, but cried out, and praa aloud, and 
exhorted the multi‘ude to open their gates, and 
admit the king of Babylon, for that if they did 
so, they should be preserved, and their whole 
families; but if they did not so, they should be 
destroyed; and he foretold, that if any one stay- 
ed in the city, he should certainly perish by one 
of these ways, either be consumed by the famine, 
er slain by the enemy’s sword, but that if he 
would tly to the enemy he should escape death: 
yet did not these rulers who heard believe him, 
even when they were in the midst of their sore 
calamities, but they came to the king, and, in 
their anger, informed him what Jeremiah said, 
and accused him, and complained of the prophet 
as of a madman, and one that disheartened their 
minds, and by the denunciation of miseries, 
weakened the alacrity of the multitude, who 
were otherwise ready to expose themselves to 
dangers for him, and for their country, while he, 
in a Way of threatening, warned them to fly to 
the enemy, and told them that the city should 
certainly be taken, and be ntterly destroyed, 

5. Bul the king himself was not at all irritated 
against Jeremiah, such was his gentle and righ- 
teous disposition; yet that he might not be en- 
gaged in a quarrel with those rolers at such a 
time, by opposing what they intended, he let 
them do with the prophet whatsoever they would: 
whereupon, when the king bad granted them 
such a permission, they presently came into the 
prison and took him, and let him down with a 
cord into a pit full of mire, that he might be suf- 
focated, and die of himself. So he stood up to 
the neck in the mire, which was all abont hin, 
and so continued: but there was of the king's 
servants, who was in esteem with him, an Ethio- 
pian by descent, who told the king what a state 
the prophet was in, and said, that his friends and 
his rulers had done evil in putting the prophet 
into the mire, and by that means contriving 

ainst him that he should suffer a death more 
bitter than that by his bonds only. When the 
king heard this, he repented of his having deli- 
vered up the prophet to the rulers, and bade the 
Ethiopian take thirty men of the king’s guards, 
and cords with them, and whatsoever else they 
understood to be necessary for the prophet’s pre- 
servation, and draw him up immediately. So 
the Ethiopian took the men he was ordered to 
take, nnd drew up the prophet out of the mire, 
and left him at Bert ee the prison. | 

6. But when the king had sent to call him pri- 
vately, and inquired what he could say to ie 
from God, which might be suitable to his present 
circumstances, and desired him to inform him 
of it, Jercmiah replied, that “he had somewhat 
to say:” but he said withal, he “should not be 
believed, nor, if he ndmonished them, should be 
hearkencd to; for, (said he,) thy friends have 
determnined to destroy me, as though I had been 
guilty of some wickedness: and where are now 
those men who deecived us, and said that the 
king of Babylon would not come and fight 
against us any more; but I am afraid now to 
speak the truth, lest thou showldst condeinn me 
to die.” And when the king had assured him 
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upon oath, that he would neither himself put hins 
to death, nor deliver him up to the rulers, he be- 
came bold upon that assurance that was given 
him; and gave him this advice, that “he should 
deliver the city up to the Babylonians; and he 
said, that it was God that prophesied this by 
him, that (he must do so) ifhe would be preserv- 
ed and escape out of the danger he was in, and 
that then neither should the city fall to the 
ground, nor should the temple be burned; but 
that (if he disobeyed) he would be the canse of 
these miseries coming upon the citizens, and of 
the calamity that would befall his whole house.” 
When the king heard this, he said, that “he 
would willingly do what he persuaded him to, 
and what he declared would be to his advantage, 
but that he was afraid of those of his own coun- 
try that had fallen away to the Babylonians, lest 
he should be accused by them to the king of 
Babylon, and be punished.” Bot the prophet 
encouraged him, and said, “He had no cause to 
fear such punishment, for that he should not 
have the experience of any misfortune, if he 
would deliver all up to the Baby'onians, neither 
himself, nor his children, nor his wives, and that 
the temple should then contiave unhurt.” So 
when Jeremiah had said this, the king let him 
go, and charged him *to betray what they had 
resolved on to none of the citizens, nor to tell 
any of the rolers, if they should have learned 
that he had been sent for, what he had said 
to him; but to pretend ^0 them, that he besought 
him that he might not be kept in bonds and in 
prison.” And indeed ne said so to them; for they 
came to the prophet, and asked him, what advice 
it was that he came to give the king refating to 
them? And thns I have finished what concerns 


this matter. 
CHAP. VIIL 


How the King of Babylon took Jerusalem, and 
burnt the Temple, and removed the People of 
Jerusalem and Zedekiah to Babylon. As also 
who they were that had succeeded in the High 
Priesthood under the Kings. 


§ 1. Now the king of Babylon was very intent 
and earnest upon the siege of Jerusalem; and 
he erccted towers upon great banks of earth, and 
from them repelis those that stood upon the 
walls: he also made a great number of such 
banks round about the whole city, whose height 
was equal to those walls: However, those that 
were within bore the siege with courage, and 
alacrity, for they were not discouraged, either by 
the famine, or by the pestilential distemper, but 
were of cheerful minds in the prosecution of the 
war, although those miseries within oppressed 
them also, and they did not sufler themselves to 
be terrified, either by the contrivances of the 
enemy, or by their engines of war, but contrived 
still different engines to oppose all! the other 
withal, till indeed there seemed to be an entire 
struggle between the Babylonians and the peo- 
ple ot Jerusalem, which had the greater saga- 
city and skill; the former party supposing they 
should he thereby too hard for the other, for the 
ilestruction of the city; the latter placing their 
hopes of deliverance in nothing else but i per- 
severing in such inventions in opposition to the 
other, as might demonstrate the enemics’ en- 
gines were useless to them, And this siege they 
endured for eighteen months, until they were 
destroyed by the famine, and by the darts which 
the enemy threw at thein from the towers. 

2. Now the city was taken on the ninth day ot 
the foorth month, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Zedckiah. They were indeed only 

enerals of the king of Babylon, to whom Ne- 
Pucha aM committed the care of the ipee, 
for he abode himself in the city of Riblah. The 
naines of these generals who ravaged and sub- 
dued Jerusalcm, if any one desire to know them 
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were these, Nergal, Sharezer, Samgar Nebo, 
Rabsaris, Sarsechim, and Rabmag. And when 
the city was taken about midnight, and the ene- 
mies’ generals were entered into the temple, 
and when Zedekiah was sensible of it, he took 
his wives, and his children, and his captains, and 
his friends, and with them fied out of the city, 
through the fortified ditch, and through the de- 
sert; and when certain of the deserters had in- 
formed the Babylonians of this, at break of day 
they made haste to pursue after Zedekiah, and 
overtook him not far from Jericho, and encom- 
assed him about; but for those friends and cap- 
tains of Zedekiah who had fled out of the city 
with him, when they saw their enemies near 
thein, they left him, aad dispersed theinselves 
some one way and some another, and every 
one resolved to save himself; so the enemy 
took Zedekiah alive, when he was deserted 
by all but a few, with his chiidren and his wives, 
and brought him to the king. When he was 
come, Nebuchadnezzar began to ‘call him 
a wicked wretch, and a covenant-breaker, and 
one that had forgotten his former words, when 
he promised to keep the country for him. He 
also reproached him for his ingratitude, that 
when he had received the kingdom from him, 
who had takes -it from Jehoiachin, and given it 
him, he had made use of the power he gave him 
against him that gave it; but (said he) God is 
great, who hateth that conduct of thine, and hath 
rought thee under ns.” And when he had used 
these words to Zedekiah, he commanded his 
soas and his friends to be slain, while Zedekiah 
and the rest of the captains looked on, after 
which he put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and 
bound him, apd carried him to Babylon. And 
these things happened to him,* as Jeremiah and 
Ezeki:{ had foretold to him, that he should be 
caughi and brought before the king of Babylon, 
and should speak ta him face to face; and should 
see his eyes with his own eyes; and thus far did 
Jeremiah prophesy; but he was also made blind, 
and brought to Babylon, but he did not see it, 
according to the prediction of Ezekiel. 

3. We have said thus much because it was suffi- 
cient to show the nature of God ta such as are 
ignorant of it, that it is various, and acts many 
different ways, and that all events happen after 
a regular manner, in their proper season, end 
that it foretells what must come to pass. It is 
also sufficient to show the ignorance and incredn- 
Sity of men, whereby they are not permitted to 
foresee any thing that is future, and are, without 
any guard, exposed to calamities, so that it ts 
impossible for them to avoid the experience of 
those calamities. 

4, And after this manner have the kings of 
David's race ended their lives, belag in number 
twenty one until the last king; who altoge- 
ther reigned five hundred and fourteen years, 
and six months, and ten days; of whom Saul, 
who was their first king, retained the govera- 
ment twenty years, though he was not of the 
same tribe with the rest. ; 

5. And now it was that the king of Babylon 
sent Nebuzaradan, the gereral of his army, to 
Jerusalem, to piilage the temple, who had it also 
in command tu burn it, aad the royal palace, 
and to lay the city even with the ground, and to 
transplant the people into Babylou. According- 
ly, Le came to Jerusalem in the eleventh year of 
king Zedehiah, and pillaged the temple, and 
earried out the vessels of God, both gold and 


* This observation of Josephus absut the secining dis- 
agreement of Jeremiah, chap. xxxii. 4,und xxxiv. 3, and 
Ezek. xii. 13, but real agreement at last, concerning the 
fate of Zedekiah, is very true and very remarkable; see 
eh. vii.sect.2. Norisit atalluniikely that the courtiers 
and false prophets might make use of this seeming con- 
tradiction to dissuade Zedekiah from believing either of 
those prophets, as Josephus here intimates he was dìs- 
suaded thereby. 
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silver, and particularly that large laver which 
Solomon dedicated, as also the pillars of brass, 
and their chapiters, with the golden tables and 
the candlesticks; and when he had carried these 
off, he set fire to the temple in the fifth month, 
the first day of the manth, on the eleventh year 
of the reign of Zedekiah, and on the eighteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar; he also burnt the pa- 
lace and overthrew the city. Now the temple 
was burht four hundred and seventy years, six 
months, and ten days after it was built. It was 
then one thousand and sixty-two years, six 
months, and ten days from the departure out of 
Egypt; aad fram the deluge to the destruction 
ot the temple, the whole interval was one thou- 
sand nine hundred fifty-seven years, six months, 
and ten days: bat from the generation of Adam 
until this befell the temple, there were three 
thousand five hundred and thirteen years, six 
months, and ten days; so great was the number 
of years hereto belonging. And what actions 
were done during those years, we have particu- 
larly related. But the general of the Babylonian 
king now overthrew the city to the very tounda- 
tions, and removed all the people, and took for 
prisoners the high priest Seraiah, and Zephaniah 
the priest that was next to him, and the ru- 
lers that guarded the temple, who were three In 
nuniber, and the eunuch ae was over the armed 
men, and seven friends of Zedekiah, and his 
scribe, and six other rulers; all which, together 
with the vessels which they had pillaged, he 
carried to the king of Babylon to Riblah, a city 
of Syria. So the king commanded the heads of 
the high priest and of the rulers to be cut off 
there; but he himself led all the captives, and 
Zedekiah, to Babylon. He also led Josedek the 
high priest away bound. He was thie son of Se- 
raiah, the high priest whom the king of Babylon 
had slain in Riblah, a city of Syria, as we have 
just now related. 

6. And naw, because we have enumerated the 
saccessiun of the kings, and who they were, and 
haw long they reigned, I think it necessary to 
set down the names of the high priests, and who 
they were that succeeded one another in the high 
priesthood under the kings. The first high priest 
then at the temple which Solomon built, was 
Zadoc; after him his son Achimas received that 
dignity; after Achimas was Azarias; his son was 
Joram, and Joram's son was Issus; after him was 
Axioramus; his son was Phideas, and Phideas’s 
sop was Sudeas, and Sudeas’s son was Juelus, 
and Juelus’s son was Jotham, and Jotham'’s son 
was Urias, and Urias's son was Nerias, and 
Nerias’s son was Qdeas, and his son was Sallo- 
mus, aud Salumus’s son was Elcias, and his son 
[was Azarias,t aud his sun} was Sareas, and his 
son was Josedek, who was carried captive to 
Babylon. All these received the high priesthood 
by succession, the sons from their father. 

7. When the king was come to Babylon, he 
kept Zedekiah in prison till he died, and buried 
him magnificently, and dedicated the vessels he 
had pillaged out of the temple of Jerusalem to his 
own gods, and planted the peuple in the country 
of Babylon, but freed the high priest from hrs 
bonds. 


CHAP. TX. 


How Nebuzaradan set Gedaliah over the Jews 
that were left in Judea, which Gedaliah was a 
little afterward slain by Ishmael: and how Jo- 
hanan, after Ishmael was driven away went 


tI have here inserted in brackets this hich priest Aza- 
rias, though he he omitted in all Josephus’s copies, out 
of the Jewish chronicte, Seder Olam, of how littl 
authority soever I generally esteem such late rabbi 
nical historians; because we know from Josephus him- 
se'f, that the number of the high priests belonging to 
this interval was eighteen, Antiq. B. xx. el. x. whereas 
his copies have here but seventeen, 


to 


down into Egypt with the People, which People, 
Nebuchadnezzar, when he madean Expedition 
against the Egyptians, took topka oa ght 
them away to Babylon. 

$1. Now the general of the army, Nebuzara- 
dan, when he had carried the people of the Jews 
into captivity, left the poor, and those that had 
deserted, in the country, and made one, whose 
name was Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, a person 
of a noble family, their governor: which Geda- 
liah was of a gentle mad righteous disposition. 
He also commanded them that they should culti- 
vate the ground, and pay an appointed tribute to 
the king. He also took Jeremiah the prophet 
out of prison, and would have sersuad di to 
go along with him to Babylon, for that he had 
been enjoined by the king to supply him with 
whatsoever he wanted: andif he did not like to do 
so, he desired him to inform him where he resol- 
ved to dwell, that he might signify the same to 
the king: but the prophet had no mind to follow 
him, nor to dwell any where else, but would glad- 
ly live in the ruins of his country, and is the mi- 
serable reinains of it. When the general under- 
stood what his purpose was, he enjoined Geda- 
liah, whom he left behind, to take all possible 
care of him, and to supply him with whatsoever 
he wanted: so when he had given him rich pre- 
sents, he dismissed him. Accordingly, Jeremiah 
abode in a city of that country, which was called 
Mispah; and desired of Nebuzaradan that he 
would set at liberty his disciple Baruch,* the son 
of Neraiah, one of a very eminent family, and 
exceeding skilful ia the language of his country. 

2. When Nebuzaradan had done thus, he made 
haste to Babylon: but as to those that fled away 
during the siege of Jerusalem, and had been 
scattered over the country, when they heard that 
the Babylonians were gone away, and had left a 
remnant in the land of Jerusalem, and those such 
as were to cultivate the same, they came toge- 
ther from al] parts to Gedaliah to Mispah. Now 
the rulers that were over them were Johanan, 
the son of Kareah, and Jazeniah, and Seraiah, 
and others beside them. Now there was of the 
royal family one Ishmael, a wicked man, and 
My crafty, who, during the siege of Jerusalem, 
fled to Baalis, the king of the Ammonites, and 
abode with him during that time: and Gedaliah 
persuaded them, now they were there, to stay 
with him, and to have no fear of the Babylonians, 
for that if they would cultivate the country, they 
should suffer no harm. ‘This he assured them of 
by oath: and said that they should have him 
for their patron, and that if any disturbance 
should arise, they should find him ready to de- 
fend them. He also advised them to dwell in any 
city, as = P one of them pleased; and that they 
would send men along with his own servants, 
und rebuild their houses upoa the old founda- 
tions, and dwell there, and he admonished them 
beforehand, that they should make preparation, 
while the season lasted, of corn, and wine, and 
oil, that thcy might have whereon to feed during 
the winter. When he had thus discoursed to 
them, he «dismissed them, that every one might 
dwell in what place of the country he pleased. 

3. Now when this report was spread abroad as 
far as the nations that bordered on Judea, that 
Gedaliah kindly entertained those that came to 
him, after they had fled away, upon this [oaly] 
condition, that they should pay tribute to the 
king of Babylon, they also came readily to Ge- 
daliah, nnd inhabited the country. And when 
Johanan and the rulers that were with him ob- 
served the country, and the humanity of Geda- 
liah, they were exceedingly in love with him, 
and told him that Baalis, thé king of the Ammon- 


* Of this character of Baruch. the son of Nerainh, and 
the genuineness of his book that stands now in our A po- 
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ites, had seat Ishmael to kill him by treachery 
and secretly, that he might have the dominion 
over the Israelites, as being of the royal family: 
and they said that he might deliver himself from 
this treacherous design if he would give them 
leave to slay Ishmael, and nobody should know 
it, for they told him they were afraid that when 
he was killed by the other, the entire ruin of the 
remaining strength of the Israelites would en- 
sue: but he professed, that “he did not believe 
what they said, when they told bim of euch a 
treacherous design, in a man that had been well 
treated by him; because it was not probable that 
one who, under such a want of all things, had 
failed of nothing that was necessary for him, 
should be found so wicked and ungrateful to- 
wards his benefactor, that when it would be an 
instance of wickedness in him not to save him, 
had he heen treacherously assaulted by others, 
to endeavor, and that earnestly, to kill him with 
his own hand: that, however, if he ought to sup- 

ose this information to be true, it was better 
Pr himself to be slain by the other, thaa to de- 
stroy a man who fled to him for refuge, and in- 
trusted his own safety to hin, and committed 
himself to his disposal.” 

4. So Johanan, and the rulers that were with 
him, not being able to persuade ‘Gedaliah, went 
away: but a‘ter the interval of thirty days was 
over, Ishmael came again to Gedaliah, to the city 
of Mispah, and ten mea with him; and when he 
had feasted Ishmael and those that were with 
him in a splendid manner, at bis table, and had 

iven them presents, he became disordered in 
drink, while he endeavored to be very merry 
with them; and when Ishmael saw him in that 
case, and that he was drowned in his cups to the 
degree of insensibility, and fallen asleep, he rose 
up on a sudden, with his ten friends, and slew 
Gedaliah and those that were with him at the 
feast, and when he had slain them, he went out 
by night, and slew all the Jews that were in the 
city, and those soldiers also which were left 
therein by the Babylonians: but the next day 
fourscorg men came out of the country with pre- 
sents to Gedaliah, none of them knowing what 
had befajJlen him; when Ishmael saw them, he 
invited them to Gedaliah, and when they were 
come in, he shut up the court, and slew them, 
and cast their dead bodies down into a certain 
deep pit, that they might not be seen; but of 
these fourscore men Ishmael spared those that 
entreated him not to kill them; till they had de- 
livered up to him what riches they had conceal- 
ed in the fields, consisting of their furniture, aad 
garments, and corn: but he took captive the peo- 
ple that were in Mispah, with their wives and 
children; among whom were the daughters of 
king Zedekiah, whom Nebuzaradan, the general 
of the army of Babylon, had left with Gedaliah 
and when he had done this, he came to the king 
of the Ammonites. 

5. But when Johanan and the rulers with him 
heard of what was done at Mispah by Ishmael, 
and of the death of Gedaliah, they had indigna- 
tion at it, and every one of them took his own 
armed men, and came suddenly to fight with 
Ishmael, and overtook him at the fountain in He- 
bron: and when those that were carried away 
captives by Ishmael, saw Johanan and the rulers, 
they were very glad, and looked upon them as 
coming to their assistance; so they left him that 
cared them captives, and came over to Jo- 
hanan: then Ishmael, with eight men fled to 
the king of the Ammonites; but Johanaa took 
those eit he had rescued out of the hands of 
Ishmael, and the eunuchs, and their wives aad 
children, and came to a certain place called 
Mandra, and there they abode that day, for they 


cry pha, and that it is realiy a canonicai book, and an ap- 
pendix to Jeremiah, see Authent. Ree. part. i. p. 1—1L 
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bad determined to remove from thence, and go 
into Egypt, out of fear lest the Babylonians 
should slay them in case they continued in the 
country, and that out of anger at the slaughter 
of Gedaliah, who had heen by them set over it 
for governor. 

6. Now while they were under this delibera- 
tion, Johanan, the son of Kareah, and the rulers 
that were with him, came to Jeremiah the pro- 
Ebel, and ‘lesired that he would pray to God, that 

ecause they were at an utter loss about what 
they ought to do, he would discover it to them, 
and they sware that they would do whatsoever 
Jeremiah should say to them. And when the 
prophet said he would be their iatercessor with 
God, it came to pass, that after ten days God ap- 

eared to him, and said, ‘* That he should inform 

ohanan and the other rulers, and all the people, 
that he would be with them while they continued 
in that country, and take care of them, and keep 
them from being hurt by the Babylonians, of 
whom they were afraid; but that he would de- 
sert them if they went into Egypt, and, out of 
his wrath against them, would inflict the same 

unishments upon them which they knew their 
AN hren had already endured.” So when the 

rophet had informed Johanan and the people, 
that God had foretold these things, he was not be- 
lieved, when he said that God commanded them 
to continue in that country, but they imagined 
that he saic so to gratify Baruch, his own disci- 
ple, and belied God, and that he persuaded them 
to stay there, that they might be destroyed by 
the Babylonians. Accordingly, both the people 
and Johanan disobeyed the counsel of ( od 
which he gave them by the prophet, and remo- 
ved into Egypt, and carried Jeremiah and Ba- 
ruch along with them. 

7. Aad when they were there, God signified to 
the prophet, that the king of Babylon was about 
making an expedition against the Egyptians, and 
commanded him to foretell to the people that 
Egypt should be taken, and the king of Babylon 
should slay some of them, and should take others 
captive, and bring them to Babylon; which things 
came to pass accordingly: for on the fifth year 
after the destruction of Jerusaleni, which was 
the twenty-third of the reign of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, he made an expedition against Ccelosyria, 
and when he had possessed himself of it, he 
made war against the Ammonites and Moabites; 
and when he had brought all those nations under 
subjection, he fell upon Egypt, in order to over- 
throw it; and he slew the king that then reign- 
ed,* and set up another; and he took those Jews 
that were there captives, and led them away to 
Babyloa. And such was the end of the natiun of 
the Hebrews, as it hath been delivered down to 
us, it having twice gone beyond Euphrates; for 
the people of the ten tribes were carried out of 
Samaria by the Assyrians, in the days of king 
Hoshea; after which the people of the two tribes, 
that remained after Jerusalem was taken, [were 
carried away] by Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Babylon and Chaldea. Now as to Shalmanezer, 
he removed the Israelites out of their country, 
and placed therein the nation of the Cutheans, 
who had formerly belonged to the inner parts of 
Persia and Media, but were then called Samari- 
tans, by taking the name of the country to which 


* Herodotus says, this king of Egypt [Pharaoh Hoph- 
ra, or eal was slain by the Egyptians, as Jeremiah 
foretold his slaughter by lis enemies, Jer. xliv. 29, 30, 
and that as asign of the destruction of Egypt [by Nehu- 
chadnezzar.] Josephus says, this king was slain by 
Nebuchadnezzar himself. 

t We see here that Judea was left in a manner deso- 
late after the captivity of the two tribes, and was not 
repeopled with foreign rolonies, perhaps as an indica- 
tion af Providence that the Jews were to repeaple it 
without opposition themselves, 1 also esteem the later 
and present desolate condition of the same country, 


they were removed; but the king of Babylon, 
who brought out the two tribes,t placed no other 
nation ia their country, by which means all Judea 
and Jerusalem, and the temple, continved to 
be a desert for seventy years: but the entire in- 
terval of time which passed from the captivity of 
the Israelites, to the carryiug away of the two 
tribes, proved to be a hundred and thirty years, 
six months, aad ten days. 


CMAR X: 


Concerning Daniel, we what befellhimat Baby 
on. 


§ 1. Bur now Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 
lon took some of the most noble of the Jews that 
were children, and the kinsmen of Zedekiah, 
their king, such as were remarkable for the beau- 
ty of their bodies, and the comeliness of their 
countenances, and delivered them into the hands 
of tutors, and to the Improvement to be made by 
them. He also made some of them to be eunuchs, 
which course he took also with those of other na- 
tions, whom he had taken in the flowerof their are, 
and afforded them their diet from his own table, 
and had them instructed in the institutes of the 
country, and taught the learning of the Chal- 
deans; and they had now exercised themselves 
sufficiently in that wisdom which he had ordered 
they should apply themselves to. Now amon 
these there were four of the family of Zedekiah, 
of most excellent dispositions, one of whom was 
called Daniel, another was called Aaanias, an- 
other Misael, and the fourth Azarias: and the 
king of Babylon changed their names, and com- 
manded that they should make use of other 
names; Daniel he called Baltasar, Ananias Sha- 
drach, Misael, Meshach, and Azarias, Abednego. 
These the king had in esteem, and continued to 
love, because of the very excellent temper they 
were of, and because of their application to learn- 
ing, and the progress they had made in wisdom. 

2. Now Daniel and his kinsmen had resolved 
to use a severe diet, and to abstain from those 
kinds of food which came from the king’s table, 
and entirely to forbear to eat of all living crea- 
tures; so he came to Ashpenaz, who was that 
eunuch to whom the care of them was commit- 
ted,{ and desired him to take and spend what was 
brought for them from the king, but to give them 
ae and dates for their food, and any thing else, 

esides the flesh of living creatures, that he 
pleased; for that their inclinations were to that 
sort of food, and that they despised the other. 
He replied, that he was ready to serve them in 
what they desired, but he suspected that they 
would be discovered by the king, from their mea- 
gre bodies, and the alteration of their counte- 
nances, because it could not be avoided but their 
bodies and colors must be changed with their 
diet, especially while they would be clearly dis- 
ca the finer appearance of the other chil- 
dren, who would fare at a and thus they should 
bring him in danger, and occasion him to be pu- 
nished: yet did they persuade Arioch, who was 
thus fearful, to give them what food they desired 
for ten days, by way of trial, and in case the ha- 
bit of their bodies were not altered, to go on in 
the same way, as expecting that they should not 
be hurt thereby afterward, but if he saw them 


without being repeopled by foreign colonies, to he a hke 
indication thatthe same Jews are hereafter to repcople 
itagain themselves, at theirso long experted restoration. 
That Daniel was made one of those eunuchs of 
which !saiah prophesied, Isaiah xxxix. 7,and the three 
children his companions also, scems to me plain, both 
here in Josephus and in our copies of Daniel, Dan. i 
3,6, 7—11, 15, although it must be granted, that some 
married persons, that had children, were sometimes 
called cunuchs, in a general acceptation for courtiers, 
on arcaunt that so many of the aucient courti¢ra were 
real eunuchs, SceGen. xxxix, l ` 
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look meager and worse than the rest, he should 
reduce them to their former diet. Now, when it 
appeared that they were so far from becoming 
worse by the use of this food, that they grew 
plumper and tuller in body than the rest, inso- 
much that he thought those who fed on what 
came from the king’s table, seemed less plump 
and full, while those that were with Daniel look- 
ed as if they had lived in plenty, and all sorts of 
luxury; Arioch, from that tinie, securely took 
himself what the king sent every day from his 
supper, according to custom, to the children, but 
rave them the forementioned diet, while they 

ad their souls in some measure more pure, and 
less burdened, and so fitter for learning, and had 
their bodies ia better tune for hard labor, for 
they neither had the former oppressed and heavy 
with variety of meats, nor were the other effe- 
minate on the same account; so they readily un- 
derstood all the learning that was among the He- 
brews, and among the Chaldeans, as especially 
did Daniel, who being already sufficiently skill- 
ed in wisdom, was very busy about the interpre- 
tation of dreams; and God manifested himself 
to him. 

3. Now, two years after the destruction of 
Egypt, king Nebuchadnezzar saw a wonderful 
dream, the accomplishment of which God show- 
ed him in his sleep, but when he arose out of his 
hed, he forgot the accomplishment: so he sent 
for the Chaldeans, and magicians, and the pro- 
phets, and told them, that he had seen a dream, 
and informed them that he had forgotten the ac- 
complishment of what he had seen, and he en- 
joined them to tell him, both what the dream 
was, and what was its signification; and they 
said that this was a thing impossible to be disco- 
vered by men, but they promised him, that if he 
would explain to them what dream he had seen, 
they would tell him its signification. Hereupon 
he threatened to put them to death, unless they 
told him his dream: and he gave command to 
have them all put to death, since they confessed 
they could not do what they were commanded to 
do. Now when Daniel heard that the king had 
given a command, that al] the wise men should 
be put to death, and that among them himself and 
his three kinsmen were in danger, he went to 
Arioch, who was captain of the king’s guards, 
and desired to know of him what was the reason 
why the king had given cominand that all the 
wise men, and Chaldeans, and magicians, should 
be slain. So when he had learned that the king 
had had a dream, and had forgotten it, and that 
when they were enjoined to inform the king of it, 
they had said they could not doit, and had there- 
by provoked him to anger; he desired of Arioch 
that he would go in to the king, and desire res- 
pite for the magicians for one night, and to put 
off their slaughter so loog, for that he hoped 
withio that tine to obtain, by prayer to God, the 
knowledge of the dream. Accordingly, Arioch 
informed the king of what Danicl desired: so 
the king bade them delay the slaughter of the 
magicians till he knew what Daniel’s promise 
would come to: but the young man retired to his 
own house, with his kinsmen, and besought God 
that whole night to discover the dream, and 
thereby deliver the magiciang and Chaldeans, 
with whom they were themselves to perish, from 
the king's anger, by enabling him to declare his 
vision, and to make manifest what the king had 
seen the night before in his sleep, but had for- 
gotten it. AOS igi, God, out of pity to those 
that were in danger, and out of regard to the 
wisdom of Daniel, made known to him the dream 


* Of thia most remarkable passage in Josephus con- 
cerning the stone cut out of the mountain, and destroy- 
ing the image, which he would not explain, but intima- 
ted to be a prophecy of futurity. and probably not aafe 
for him to explain, as belonging to the destruction of 
the Roman empire by Jeeus Christ, the true Messiah 
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and its interpretation, that so the king might un- 
derstand by him its signification also. When 
Daniel had obtained this knowledge from God, 
he arose very joyful, and told it to bis brethren, 
and made them glad, and to hope well, that they 
should now preserve their lives, of which they 
despaired before, and had their minds full of no- 
thing but the thoughts of dying. So when he 
had with then: returned thanks to God who had 
commiserated their youth, when it was day he 
came to Arioch, and desired him to bring him to 
the king, because he would discover to him that 
drean: which he had seen the night before. 

4, When Daniel was come in to the king, he ex- 
cused hiniself at first, that he did not pretend to 
be wiser than the other Chaldeans and magicians, 
when, upon their entire inability to discover his 
dream, he was undertaking to inform him of it, 
for this was not by his own skill, or on account of 
his having better cultivated his understanding 
than the rest, but he said, “God hath had pity 
upon us, when we were in danger of death, and 
when I prayed for the life of myself, and of those 
of my own nation, hath made manifest to me 
both the dream, and the interpretation thereof, 
for I was not less concerned for thy glory than 
for the sorrow that we were by thee condemned 
to die, while thou didst so unjustly command men, 
both good and excellent in themselves, to be put 
to death, when thou enjoinedst them to do what 
was entirely above the reach of human wisdom, 
and requiredst of them what was the work only 
of God. Wherefore, as thou in thy sleep wast 
solicitous concerning those that should succeed 
thee in the government of the whole world, God 
was desirous to show thee al] those that should 
reign after thee, and to that end exhibited to thee 
the following dream: Thou seemedst to see a 
great image standing before thee, the head of 
which proved to be of gold, the shoulders and 
arms ot silver, and the belly and the thighs of 
brass, but the legs and the feet of iron; after 
which thou sawest a stone broken off from a 
mountain, which fell upon the image, and threw 
it down, and brake it to pieces, and did not per- 
mit any part of ìt to remain whole; but the gold, 
the silver, the iron, and the brass, became smaller 
than meal, which, upon tbe blast of a violent 
wind, was by force carried away, and scattered 
abroad, but the stone did increase to such a de- 
gree, that the whole earth beneath it seemed to 
be filled therewith. This is the dream which 
(hou sawest, and its interpretation is as follows: 
The head of gold denotes thee, and the kings of 
Babylon that have been before thee; but the two 
eae and arms signify this, that your govern- 
ment shall be dissolved by two kings; but an- 
other king that shall come from the west, armed 
with brass, shall destroy that governmeat; and 
another government that shall be like unto iron 
shall put an end to the power of the former, and 
shall hore dominion over all the earth, on ac- 
count of the nature of iron, which is stronger 
than that of gold, of silver, and of brass.” Da- 
niel did also declare the meaning of the stone to 
the king,* but I do not think proper to relate it, 
since I have only undertaken to describe things 
past or things present, but not things that are fu- 
ture: yet if any one be so very desirous of know- 
ing truth, as not to waive such points of curiosi- 
ty, and cannot curb his inclination for under- 
standing the uncertainties of futurity, and whe- 
ther they will happen or not, let him be diligent 
in reading the book of Daniel, which he will find 
among the sacred writings. 

5. When Nebuchadnezzar heard this, and re- 


of the Jews, take the words of Havercamp, chap. xz. 
sect. 4. * Nor iathis tobe wondered at, that he would 
not now meddle with things future, for he had no 
mind to provoke the Romans, by speaking of the de- 
atruction of that city, which they called the eternal 
aty.” 
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collected his dream, he was astonished at the 
nature of Daniel, and fell upon his face, and sa- 
luted Daniel in the manner that men worship 
God, and gave command that he should be sa- 
crificed to as a god. And this was not all, for 
he also imposed the name cf his own god upon 
him, Rees, and made him and his kinsmen 
rulers of his whole kingdom; which kinsmen of 
his happened to fall into great danger by the 
envy and malice [of their enemies; ] for they 
offended the king upon the occasion following: 
he made an image of gold, whose height was 
sixty cubits, and its breadth six cubits, and set 
it in the great plain of Babylon; and when he 
was going to dedicate the image, he invited the 

rincipal men out of all the earth that was under 
fis dominions, and commanded them in the first 
vlace, that when they should hear the sound of 
che trumpet, they should then fall down and 
worship the image; and he threatened that those 
who did not so, should be cast into a fiery fur- 
nace. When, therefore, all the rest, upon the 
hearing of the sound of the trumpet, worshipped 
the image, they related that Daniel’s kinsmen 
did not do it, because they would not transgress 
the laws of their country; so these men were 
convicted and cast immediately into the fire, but 
were saved by divine Providence, and after a 
surprising manner escaped death, for the fire 
did not touch them: and I suppose that it touch- 
ed them not, as if it reasoned with itself, that 
they were cast into it without any fault of theirs, 
and that therefore it was too weak to burn the 
young men when they were in it. This was 
done by the power of God, who made ther 
bodies so far superior to the fire, that it could 
not consume them. This it was which recom- 
mended them to the king as righteous men, and 
men beloved of God, on which account they con- 
tinued in great esteem with him. 

6. A little after this the king saw in his sleep 
again another vision; how he should fall from 
his dominion, and feed among the wild beasts, 
and that when he had lived in this manner in the 
desert for seven years,* he should recover his 
dominion again. When he had seen this dream, 
he called the magicians together again, and in- 
quired of them about it, and desired them to tell 
him what it signified; but when none of them 
could find out the meaning of the dream, nor dis- 
cover it to the king, Daniel was the only person 
that explained it: and.as he foretold, so it came 
to pass; for after he had continued in the wilder- 
ness the forementioned interval of time, while 
no one durst attempt to seize his kingdom du- 
ring those seven years, he prayed to God that he 
might recover his kingdom, and he returned to 
it. But let no one blame me for writing down 
every thing of this nature, as U find it in our an- 
cient books; for as to that matter, I have plainly 
assured those that think me defective in any 


* Since Josephus here explains the seven prophetic 
times whicli were to pass over Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. 
iv. 16, to he seven years, we thence learn how he most 
probably must have understood those other parallel 
phrases of a time, times, and a half, Antiq. b, vii. ch. 
xxv. of 89 many prophetic years also, though he withal 
lets us know, by lis hint at the interpretation of the 
seventy weeks, as belonging to the fourth monarchy, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in the 
days of Josephus, chap. ii. sect. 7, that he did not think 
those years to he bare years, hutrather days for years: 
by which reckoning, and hy which alone, could 70 
weeks. or 490 days, reach tothe nave of Josephus. Butas 
ro the truth of those seven years’ banishment of Nehu- 
ehadnezzar from men, and his living so long among the 
beasts, the very small remains we have any where else 
of this Nebuchadnezzar, prevent our expectation of any 
other full account of it. Sofarwe know by Prolemy’s 
eanon, a contemporary record, as well as by Josephus 
presently, that he reigned in all 43 years, that is, eight 
years after we mect with any nccountof his actions, one 
of the last of which wasthe 13 years’ sicge of Tyre, 
Ant. b. xi, ch. xi. where yet the Old Latin has but three 
years and ten months, yet were his actions before so re- 
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such point, or comp.ain of my management, and 
have told them in the beginning of this history 
that l intended to do no more than translate the 
Hebrew books into the Greek language, and 
promised them to explain those facts, without 
adding any thing to them of my own, or taking 
any thing away from them. 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning Nebuchadnezzar and his Successors; 
and how their Government was dissolved by the 
Persians; and what things befell Daniel in 
Media, and what Prophecies he delivered there. 


§1. Now, when Nebuchadnezzar had reigned 
forty-three years,t he ended his life. He was an 
active man, and more fortunate than the kings 
that were before him. Now Berosus makes 
mention of his actions in the third book of his 
Chaldaic history, where he says thus: “When 
his father, Nebuchodonosor, [ Nabopollassar, ] 
heard that the governor whom he reel set over 
Egypt and the places about Ceelosyria and 
Pheenicia, had revolted from him, while he was 
not himself able any longer to undergo the hard- 
ships [of war,] he committed to his son Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who was still but a youth, some 
parts of his army, and sent him against them. 
So when Nebuchadnezzar had given battle, and 
fought with the rebel, he beat him, and reduced 
the country from under his subjection, and made 
ita branch of his own kingdom; but about that 
time it happened, that his father Nebuchodono- 
sor [Nabopollassar] fell ill, and ended his life in 
the city of Babylon, when he had reigned twen- 
ty-one years;{ and when he was made sensible 
as he was in a little time, that his father Nebu. 
chodonosor { Nabopollassar] was dead, and hav- 
ing settled the affairs of Egypt, and the other 
countries, as also those that concerned the cap- 
tive Jews, and Phoenicians, and Syrians, and 
those of the Egyptian nations, and having com- 
mitted the conveyance of them to Babylon to 
certain of his friends, together with the gross of 
his army, and the rest of their ammunition and 
provisions, he went himself hastily, accompanied 
with a few others, over the desert, and came to 
Babylon. So he took upon him the management 
of public affairs, and of the kingdom which had 
been kept for him by one that was the principal 
of the Chaldeans, and he received the entire 
dominions of his father, and appointed, that 
when the captives came, they should be placed 
as colonies, in the niost proper places TE- 
lonia: but then he adorned the temple of Belus, 
and the rest of the temples, in a magnificent 
manner, with the spoils he had taken in war. 
He also added another city to that which was 
there of old, and rebuilt it, that such as would 
besiege it hereafter might no more turn the 
course of the river, and thercby attack the city 


markable, bothin sacred and profane anthors, that such 
a vacuity of cight years at the least, at the latter endof 
his reign, must be allowed to agree very well with Dan- 
icl’s accounts, that after a seven years’ brutal life he 
might return to his reason, and to the exercise of bis roy- 
nl authority, for one whote year at least before his death. 

t These 43 years for the duration of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar arc, as E have just now observed, the 
very same number in Ptolemy’s canon. Moses Chore 
nensis does also confirm this captivity of the Jews un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar; and adds, what is very remarka- 
ble, that one of those Jews that were carried by him in- 
to captivity got away into Armenia, and raised the 
great family of the Bagradit@ there. 

t These 21 years here ascribed 10 one named Nabox- 
lassar in the first book against Apion, or to Nabopollas- 
snr, the father of the great Nebuchadnezzar, are also 
the very same with those given him in P’'totemy’scanon 
And note here, that what Dr. Prideaux says, at the 
year 612, that Nebuchadnezzar must have been a cam- 
mon name of other kings of Habyton, besides the great 
Nebuchadnezzar himseiy, is a groundless mistake of 
some modern chronologers only, and destitute of all 
proper original authority 
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itself: he thercfore built three walls round about 
the inner city, and three others about that which 
was the outer, aad this he did with burnt brick. 
And after he had, after a becoming manner, wall- 
ed the city, and adorned its gates gloriously, 
he built another palace before his father's 
palace, but so that it was joined to it; to describe 
whose vast height, and immense riches, it would 
aha be too much for me to attempt; yet as 
arge and lofty as they were, they were comple- 
ted in fifteen days.* He also erected elevated 
laces for walking, of stone, and made it resem- 
le mountains, aud built it so that it might be 
planted with all sorts of trees. He also erected 
what was called a pensile paradise, because his 
wife was desirous to have things like ber own 
country, she having been bred up in the palaces 
of Media.” Megasthenes also, in the fourth book 
of his accounts of India, makes mention of these 
things, and thereby endeavors to show that this 
king [Nebuchadnezzar] exceeded Hercules in 
fortitude, and in the greatness of his actions; 
for he saith, that “he conquered a great part of 
Libya and Iberia.” Diocles also, in the second 
book of his accounts of Persta, mentions this 
king; as does Philostratus, in his accounts both 
of India and of Phoenicia, say, that “this king 
besieged Tyre thirteen years, while at the same 
time Ethbaal reigned at Tyre. These are all 
the histories that I have met with concerning 
this king. 

2. But now, after the death of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Evil-Merodach, his son, succeeded in the 
kingdom, who immediately set Jeconiah at liber- 
ty, aod esteemed him among his most intimate 
friends: he also gave him many presents, and 
made him honorable above the rest of the kings 
that were in Babylon; for his father had not 
kept his faith with Jeconiah, when he volunta- 
rily delivered up himself to him, with his wives 
and children, and his whole kindred, for the sake 
of his country, that it might not be taken by 
siege, and utterly destroyed, as we said before. 
When Evil-Merodach was dead, after a reign of 
eighteen years, Niglissar, his son, took the go- 
vernment, and retained it forty years, and then 
ended his life: and after him the succession in 
the kingdom came to his son Labosordacus, who 
contioued in it in all but nine months; and when 
he was dead it canse to Baltasar,t who, by the 
Babylonians, was called Naboundelus; against 
him did Cyrus, the king of Persia, and Darius, 
the king of Media, make war; and when he was 
besieged in Babylon, there happened a wonder- 
ful and prodigious vision. He was sat down at 
supper in a large room, and there were a great 
we vessels of silver, such as were made for 
royal entertainments, and he had with him his 
concubines, and his friends; whereupon he came 
to a resolution, and commanded that those ves- 
sels of God which Nebuchadnezzar had plunder- 
ed out of Jerusalem, nnd had not made use of, 
but had put them into his own temple, should be 


* These fifteen daya for finishing such vast buildings 
at Babylon, in Josephus’s copy of Berosus, would seein 
too absurd 10 be supposed to be the true number, were 
it not for the same testimony extant also in the first Look 
against Apion, sect. 1%, vol. iv. with the same number, 
It thence indeed appenrs, that Josephus's copy of Bero- 
ans bad this small number, bul that it is the true num- 


ber I stili doubt. Josephus assures us thatthe walls of | 


so mucha smaller city ns Jerusalem were two yeara 
and four monthsin building by Nehemiah, who yet has- 
tened the work all he could, Antiq, b. xi. eh, v. seet, & 
I should think 115 days, or a year and 15 days, much 
more proportionable toso great a work. 
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brought out of that temple. He also grew so 
haughty as to proceed to use them in the midst 
of his cups, drinking out of them, and blasphe- 
ming against God. Inthe mean time, he saw a 
hand proceed out of the wall, and writing upon 
the wall certain syllables: at which sight being 
disturbed, he called the magicians and Chaldeans 
together, and all sort of men that are among 
these Barbarians, and were able to interpret 
signs and dreams, that they might explain the 
writing to him. But when the magicians said they 
could discover nothing, nor did understand it, the 
king was in great disorder of mind, and under 
great trouble at this surprising accident; so he 
caused it to be proclaimed through all the coun- 
try, and promised, that to him who could ex- 
plain the writing, and give the signification 
couched therein, he would give him a golden 
chain for his neck, and Jeave to wear a purple 
gurinent, as did the kings of Chaldea, and would 
bestow on him the third part of his own domin- 
ions. When this proclamation was made, the 
magicians ran elis more earnestly, and were 
very ambitious to find out the importance of the 
writing, but still hesitated about it as much as 
before. Now when the king's grandmother saw 
him cast down at this accident,t she began to 
encourage him, and to say, that ‘there was a 
certain captive who came from Judea, a Jew b 
birth, but brought away thence by Ncbuchad- 
nezzar, when he had destroyed Jerusalem, 
whose name was Daniel, a wise man, and one of 
great sagacity in finding out what was impossible 
for others to discover, and what was known to 
God alone; who brought to light and answered 
such questions to Nebuchadnezzar as no one 
else was able to answer when they were consult- 
ed. She therefore desired that he would send 
for him, and inquire of him concerning the wri- 
ting, and to condemn the unskilfulness of those 
who could not find their meaning, and this, al- 
though what God signified thereby should be of 
a melancholy nature.” 

3. When Baltasar heard this, he called for Da- 
niel; and when he had discoursed to him what 
he had learned concerning him and his wisdom, 
and how a Divine Spirit was with him; and that 
he alone was fully capable of finding out what 
others would never have thought of, he desired 
him to declare to him what this writing meant: 
that if he did so, he would give him leave to wear 
purple, and to put a chain of gold about his neck, 
and would bestow on him the third part of his 
dominion, as an honorary reward for his wisdom, 
that thereby he might become illustrious to those 
who saw him, and who inquired upon what ocea- 
sion he obtained such honors. But Daniel de- 
sired, that “he would keep his gifts to himself: 
for what is the effect of wisdom and of divine re- 
velation, admits of no gifts, and bestows its nd- 
vantages on pelitioners freely, but that still he 
would explain the writing to him; which denoted 
that he should soon die, and this because he had 


for both the place of this king in that canon, as the last 
of tbe Assyrian or Babylonian kings. and the number of 
years of his reign, seventeen, the same in hott, demon- 
strate that it is one nod the same King that is meant hy 
them all. Jtis also worth noting. that Josephus knew 
that Darius, the partner of Cyrus, was the son of Astya- 
ges, and wascalled by another name among the Greeks, 
though it does notappenr he knew what that name was, 
ns having never seenthe best history of this period, 
which is Xenophon’s. But then what Joseplius’s pre- 
sent copies say presently, seet. 4, thnt it was only with- 
inno long time after the hand-writing on the wall that 
Baltazar was slain, does not so well nerce with our 


titis here remarkable, tat Josephus, without the | copies of Daniel, which say it was the same night, Dan 
knowledge of Ptolemy's canon, should call the saine | v, 30. 
king, whom he himself here, Bar. |. 11, nod Dan. v. 1, | 


2,9, 12, 22, 29, 20, stvles Baltasar or Belshazzar, from 
the Babylonian god Bel, Waboardelus niso; and in the 
firat hook against Apion, sect. 20, from the snme citntion 
out of Berosus, Mabonnedus, from the Babylonian god 
Naho or Nebo. This Inst is not remote from the original 
pronunciation itself in Ptolemy's canon, Nabonadius, 


t This grandmother or mother of Baltasar, the 
queen-dowager of Babylon. (for she is distinguished 
from his queen, Dan. v. 10, 23,) seems to have been the 
famous Nitocris, who fortified PRabylon against the 
Medes nnd Iersians, and in nil probability governed 
under Baltnsar, who seems to have been a weak and 
effeminate prince. 
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not learnt to honor Gad, and not to admit things 
above human nature, by what punishment his 
rogenitor had undergone, for the injuries he 
hee offered to God; and because he had quite 
forgotten how Nebuchadnezzar was removed to 
feed among wild beasts, for his inipieties, and 
did not recover his former life anong men, and 
his kingdom, but upon God's mercy to him, after 
many supplications and prayers; who did there- 
upon praise God all the days of his life, as one 
of almighty power, and he takes care of man- 
kind. {he also put him in mind] how he had 
greatly blasphemed against God, and had made 
use ol his vessels amongst his concubines: that 
therefore God saw this, and was angry with bim, 
aud declared by his writing beforehand, what a 
sad conclusion of life he should come to. And 
he explained the writing thus;—MANEH. This, 
if it be expaunded in the Greek language, niay 
signify a ier, because God hath numbered 
so long a time for thy life, and for thy govern- 
ment, and that there remains but a small portion. 
THEKEL. This signifies a Weight, and means 
that God hath weighed thy kingdom in a balance, 
and finds it going down already. PHARES. This 
also, in the Greek tongue, denotes a Fragment; 
God will therefore break thy kingdom in pieces, 
and divide it among the Medes and Persians. 

4. When Daniel had told the: king that the 
writing upon the wall signified these events, 
Baltazar was in great sorrow and affliction, as 
was to be expected, when the interpretation was 
so heavy uponhim. However, he did not refuse 
what he had promised Daniel, although he were 
become a foreteller of misfortunes to him, but 
bestowed it all upon him: as reasoning thus, that 
what he was to reward was peculiar to himself, 
and to fate, and did not pels to the prophet; 
hut that it was the part of a good and a just man 
to give what he had promised, although the events 
were of a melancholy nature. Accordingly, the 
king determined so to do. Now after a little 
while, both himself and the city were taken by 
Cyrus, the king of Persia, who fought against 
him; for it was Baltazar under whom Babylon 
was taken, when he had reigned seventeen years. 
And this isthe end of the posterity of king Ne- 
buchadnezzar, as history informs us; but when 
Babylon was taken by Darius, and when he, with 
his kinsman Cyrus, had put an end to the domi- 
nion of the Babylonians, he was sixty-two years 
old. He was the son of Astyages, and had ano- 
ther name among the Greeks. Moreover, he 
took Daniel the prophet, and carried him with 
him into Media, and honored him very greatly, 
and kept him with him; for he was one of the 
three presidents whom he set over his three 
hundred and sixty provinces, for into so many 
did Darius part them. 

5. However, while Daniel was in so great a 
dignity, and in so great favor with Darius, and 
was alone intrusted with every thing by him, as 
having somewhat divine in him, he was envied 
by the rest; for those that see others in greater 
hooor than themselves with kings, envy them: 
and when those that were grieved at the great 
favor Daniel was in with Darius, songht for an 
occasion against him, he afforded them no occa- 
sion at all, for as he was above all the temptations 
of money, and despised bribery, and esteemed it 
avery hase thing to take nny thing by way of re- 
ward, even when it might be justly given him, 
he afforded those that envied him not the least 
handle for an accusation. So when they could 
find nothing for which they might calumntate him 
to the king; nothing that was shameful or re- 


* It is noway improhable that Danicl’s enemies might 
suggest this reason ta the king, why the lions did not 
meddle with him, and that they might suspert the king’s 
kindness to Damel had procured these tions to be so 
filled beforehand, and that thence it was that he en- 
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peran and thereby deprive him of the honor 
e was in with him, they sought for some other 
method whereby they might destroy him. When 
therefore they saw that Daniel prayed to God 
three times a day, they thought they had gotten 
an occasion by which they might ruin him; go 
they came to Darius, aad told him, that “the 
eee and governors had thought proper to al 
ow the multitude a relaxation for thirty days, 
that no one might offer a petition or prayer either 
to himself, or to the gods, but that te who shall 
transgress this decree shall be cast into the den 
of lions, and there perish." 

6. Whereupon i king, being not acquainted 
with their wicked design, nor suspecting that it 
was a contrivance of theirs against Daniel, said, 
he was pleased with this decree of theirs, and he 
promised to confirm what they desired: he also 
published an edict to promulgate to the people 
that decree which the princes had made. Accord- 
ingly all the rest took care not to transgress 
those injunctions, and rested in quiet; hut Daniel 
had no regard to them, but, as he was wont, he 
stood and prayed to God in the sight of them all: 
but the princes having met with the occasion 
they so earnestly sought to find against Daniel, 
came presently to the king, and accused him, 
that Daniel was the only person that transgress- 
ed the decree, while not one of the rest durst 
pray to their gods. This discovery they made, 
not because of his impiety, but because they had 
watched him, and observed him out of envy: for 
supposing that Darins did thus out of a greater 
kindness to him than they expected, and that he 
was ready to grant hima pardon for this contempt 
of his injunctions, and envying this very pardon 
to Daniel, they did not become very favorable 
to him, but desired he might be cast into the den 
of lions, according tothe law. So Darius, hopin 
that God would deliver him, and that he wai 
undergo nothing that was terrible by the wild 
beasts, bade him bear this accident cheerfully: 
and when he was cast into the den, he put his 
seal to the stone that lay upon the mouth of the 
den, and went his way; but he passed all the 
night without food, and without sleep, being in 
great distress for Daniel. But when it was day, 
he got up, and came to the den, and found the 
seal entire, which he had left the stone sealed 
withal; he also opened the seal, and cried out, 
and called to Daniel, and asked him, if he were 
alive? And as soon as he heard the king's voice, 
and said that he had suffered no harm, the king 
gave order that he should be drawn up out of the 
den. Now when his enemies saw that Daniel 
had suffered nothing which was terrible, the 
would not own that he was preserved b God, 
and by his providence; but they said, that the 
lions had been filled full with food, and on that 
account it was, as they supposed, that the lions 
would not touch Daniel, nor come to him; and 
this they alleged to the king: but the king, out 
of an abhorrence of their wickedness, gave order, 
that they should throw in a great deal of tlesh to 
the lions; and when they had filled themselves, 
he gave further order that Daniel's enemies 
should be cast into the den, that he might learn 
whether the lions, now they were full, would 
touch them ornot. And it appeared plain to Da- 
rius, after the princes had been cust to the wild 
beasts, that it was God who preserved Daniel, 
for the lions spared none of them,* but tore them 
all to pieces, as if they had been very hungry, 
and wanted food. I suppose therefore it was 
not their hunger, which had been a little before 
satisfied with abundance of flesh, but the wick- 


eouraged Daniel to submit to this experiment, in hopes 
of coming off safe: and that this was the true reason of 
making so terrible an experiment upon those his ene- 
mies, and all their families, Dan. vi. 24, though our 
other copies do not directly take notice of it. 
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edness of these men, that provoked them [to de- 
stroy the princes;] for if it so please God, that 
wickedness might, even by those irrational crea- 
tures, he esteemed a plain foundation for their 
punishment. 

7. When, therefore, those that had intended 
thus to destroy Daniel by treachery, were them- 
selves destroyed, king Darius sent [letters] over 
all the country, and praised that God whom 
Danie! worshipped; and said, that ‘the was the 
only true God, and had all power.” He had also 
Daniel in very great esteem, and made him the 

rincipal of Fa friends. Now when Daniel was 
ee so illustrious and famous, on account of 
the opinion men bad that he was beloved of God, 
he built a tower at Ecbatana in Media: it was a 
most elegant building, and wonderfully made, 
and it is still remaining, and preserved to this 
day; and to such as see it, it appears to have 
been lately built, and to have been no older than 
that very day; when any one looks upon it, it is 
so fresh, fourishing, and beautiful, and no way 
grown old in so longa time ;* for buildings suffer 
the same as men do, they grow old as well as 
they, and by numbers of years their strength is 
dissolved, and their beauty withered. Now they 
bury the kings of Media, of Persia, and Parthia, 
in this tower to this day; and he who was in- 
trusted with the care of it, was a Jewish priest; 
which thing is also observed to this day: but itis 
fit to give an account of what this man did, 
which is most admirable to hear, for he was so 
happy as to have strange revelations made to 
him, and those as to one of the greatest of the 
m A iasomuch, that while he was alive he 

ad the esteem and applause both of the kings 
and of the multitude, and now he is dead, he re- 
tains a remembrance that will never fail, for the 
several booka that he wrote and left behind him 
are still read hy us till this time, and from them 
we believe that Daniel conversed with God; for 
he did not only prophesy of future events, as did 
the other prophets, but he also determined the 
time of their accomplishment: and while pro- 
phets used to foretell misfortunes, and on that ac- 
count were disagreeable both to the kings and 
to the multitude, Daniel was to them a prophet 
of good things, and this to such a degree, that 
by the agreeable nature of his predictions, he 
procured the good-will of all men, and by the ac- 
complishment of them he procured the belief of 
their truth, and the opinion of [a sort o divinity 
for himself, among the multitude. He also wrote 
and left behind him what made manifest the ac- 
curacy and undeniable veracity of his predic- 
tions; for he saith, that “when he was in Susa, 
the metropolis of Persia, and went out into the 
feld with his companions, there was, on the 
sudden, a motion and concussion of the earth, 
and that he was left alone by himsclf, his friends 
flying away from him; and that he was disturbed, 
and Fol on his face, and on his two hands, and 
that a certain pen tonehed him, and at the 
same time, bade him rise and sec what would 
befall his countrymen after many generations. 
He also related, that when he stood up, he was 
shown a great rain, with many horns growing 
out of his head,nnd that the last was higher than 
the rest; that after this he looked to the west, 
and saw a he-gont carried though the air from 
that quarter, that he rushed upon the ram with 
violence, nnd smote him twice with his horns, 
and everthrew him to the ground, and trampled 
upon him: that afterward he saw n very great 
horn growing out of the head of the he-goat, and 


* What Jorephus here says, thatthe stones of the 
sepulchres of the kings of Persia nt this tower, or those 
perhaps of the same sort that are now commonly 
called the rninsof Persepolis, coniinued so entire and 
unaltered in bis daya, as if they were lately put there, 
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that when it was broken off, four horns grew up 
that were exposed to each of the four winds, and 
he wrote that out of them arose another lesser 
horn, which, as he said, waxed great; and that 
God showed to him, that it should fight against 
his nation, and take their city by force, and 
bring the temple-worship to confusion, and for- 
bid the sacrifices to be offered for one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six days.” Daniel wrote 
that be saw these visions in the plain of Susa; 
and he hath informed us, that God interpreted 
the appearance of this vision after the following 
manner: ‘Fle said that the ram signified the 
kingdoms of the Medes and Persians, and the 
horns those kings that were to reign in them; 
and that the last hora signified the last king, and 
that he should exceed all the kings in riches and 
glory; that the goat signified that one should 
come and reign from the Greeks, who should 
twice fight with the Persian, and overcome him 
in battle, and should receive his entire dominion; 
that by the great horn which sprang out of the 
forehead of the he-goat was meant the first king; 
and that the springing up of four horns upon its 
falling off, and the conversion of every one of 
them to the four quarters of the earth, signified 
the successors that should arise after the death 
of the first king, and the partition of the kingdom 
among them, and that they should be neither his 
children, nor of his kindred, that should reign 
over the habitable earth for many years; and that 
from among them there should arise a certain 
king that should overcome our nation and their 
laws, and should take away their political go- 
vernment, and should spoil the temple, and for- 
bid the sacrifices to be offered for three years’ 
time.” And indeed so it came to pass, that our 
nation suffered these things under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, according to Daniel's vision, and 
when he wrote many years before they came 
to pass. In the very same manner Daniel also 
wrote concerning the Roman government, and 
that our country should be made desolate by 
them. All these things did this man leave in 
writing, as God had showed them to him, inso- 
much, that such as read his prophecies, and see 
how they have been fulfilled, would wonder at 
the honor wherewith God honored Daniel; and 
may thence discover how the Epicureans are 
in an error, who cast Providence out of human 
life, and do not believe that God takes care of the 
affairs of the world, nor that the mniverse is 
governed and continued in being by that blessed 
and immortal nature, but say that the world is 
carried along of its own accord, without a ruler 
and a curator; which, were it destitute of a guide 
to conduct it, as they imagine, it would be like 
ships without pilots, which we see drowned b 
the winds, or like chariots without drivers, which 
are overturned, so would the world be dashed to 
pieces by its being carried without a Providence, 
and so perish and come to nought. So that, by 
the forementioned predictions of Daniel, those 
men seem to me very much to err from the truth, 
who determine, that God exercises no providence 
over human affairs; for if that were the case, that 
the world went on by mechanical necessity, we 
should not see that all things would come to pass 
nccording to his prophecy. Now as to myself, 
I have so described these matters ns I hare 
found them and read them; but if auy one is ìn- 
clined to nnother opinioa about them, let him 
enjoy his different sentiments without any blame 
from me. 


those stones of the Persian kings’ mansoleum which 
Cornelius Brunius brake off and gave me.” Hena- 
cribed this tothe hardness of the stone, which scarce- 
ly yiclds to tron tools, and proves frequently too hard 
for cutting by the chisel, but oftentimes breaks it into 


“J,” says Reland, * here can show to be true, as to | pieces. 
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BOOK XI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWO IIUNDRED AND FIFTY-TIIREE YEARS AND FIVE 
MONTHS.—FR2M THE FIRST OF CYRUS, TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 





CHAP. I. 
How Cyrus, King of the Persians, delivered the 


Jews outof Babylon, and suffered them to re- | 
turn to their own Country, and to build their | 





lating to their worship. Cyrus also sent back to 
them the vessels of God which king Nebuchad- 
nezzar had pillaged out of the temple, and had 
carried to Babylon. So he committed these 
things to Mithridates, the treasurer, to be sent 


Temple, for which Work he gave them Money. | away, with an order to give them to Sanabassar, 
§ 1. IN the first yearof the reign of Cyrus,* | that he might keep them till the temple was built; 


which was the seventieth from the day that our 
ave were removed out of their own Jand into 
abylon, God commiserated the captivity and 
calamity of these poor people, according as he 
had foretold to them by Jeremiah the prophet, 
before the destruction of the city; that after they 
had served Nebuchadnezzar and his posterity, 
and after they had undergone that servitude 
seventy years, he would restore them again to 
the land of their fathers, and they should build 
their temple, and enjoy tbeir ancient prosperity. 
And these things God did afford them: for he 
stirred up the mind of Cyrus, and made him 
write this throughout all Asia, ‘‘ Thus saith Cy- 
rus the king, Since God Almighty hath appointed 
me to be king of the habitable earth, I believe 
that he is that God which the nation of the Is- 
raelites worship, for indeed he foretold my name 
by the prophets, and that I should build him a 
house at Jerusalem, in the country of Judea.” 

2. This was known to Cyrus by his reading the 
book which Isaiah left behind him of his prophe- 
cies; for this prophet said, that God had spoken 
thus to him in a secret vision; ‘* My will is, that 
Cyrus, whom IJ have appointed to be king over 
many and great nations, send back my people to 
their own land, and build my temple.” This was 
foretold by Isaiah one hundred and forty years 
before the temple was demolished. Accordingly, 
when Cyrus read this, and admired the divine 
power, an earnest desire and ambition seized 
upon him, to fulfil what was so written; so he 
called for the most eminent Jews that were in 
Babylon, and said to them, that “ he gave them 
leave to go back to their own country, and to re- 
build their city Jerusalem,t and the temple of 
God, for that he would be their assistant, and 
that he would write tothe rulers and governors 
that were in the neighborhood of their country 
of Judea, that they should contribute to them 
gold an: silver for the building of the temple, 
and besides that, beasts for their sacrifices.” 

3. When Cyrus had said this to the Israelites, 
the rulers of the two tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min, with the Levitesand priests, went in haste 
to Jerus:.lem, yet did many of them stay at Ba- 
bylon, as not willing to leave their possessions; 
„and when they were come thither, all the king’s 
friends assisted them, and brought in, for the 
building of the temple, some gold and some sil- 
ver, and some a great many cattle and horses. 
So they performed their vows to God, and offer- 
ed the secrifice that had been accustomed of old 
time: ] mean this upon the rebuilding of their 
city, ani the revival of the ancient practices re- 


x This Cvrus is called God’s shepherd by Xenophon, 
as well as bw Fsaiah, Isa. xliv. 28, also it is said of him 
by the same prophet, that * E will make a man more 
precivus than fine gold, even a man than the go'den 
wedge of Ophir;” Isa. xiii. 12, which character makes 
Xenoplhon’s most excellent history of him very credible. 

t This leave to build Jerusalem, sect. 2,3, and the epis- 
tle of Cyrus to Fisinnes and Sathrabuzanes, to the same 
purpose, were most unfortunately omitted in all our co- 
pies but t) is' est and completest copy of Josephus: and 
by suc! Omission the famous propliecy of tsaiah, Isa. 
xtiv. 28, where we are informed, that God said ofor to 


and when it was finished, he might deliver them 
to the priests and rulers of the multitude, in or- 
der to their being restored to the temple. Cy- 
rus also sent an epistle to the governors that were 
in Syria, the contents whereot here follow: 


King Cyrus to SISINNES and SATHRABUZANES, 
sendeth greeting. 


“I have given leave, to as many of the Jews 
that dwell in my country as please, to return to 
their own country, and to rebuild their city, and 
to build the temple of God at Jerusalem, on the 
same place where it was before. I have also sent 
my treasurer Mithridates, and Zorobabel, the 
governor of the Jews, that they may lay the 
foundations of the temple, and may build it sixty 
cubits high, and of the same latitude, making 
three editices of polished stones, and one of the 
wood of the country; and the same order extends 
to the altar, whereon they offer sacrifices toGod. 
I require also, that the sacrifices for these things 
may be given out of my revenues. Moreover, I 
have also sent the vessels which king Nebuchad- 
nezzar pillaged out of the temple, and have given 
them to Mithridates, the treasurer, and to Zoro- 
babel the governor of the Jews, that they may 
have them carried to Jerusalem, and may restore 
them to the temple of God. Now their number 
is as follows:t hfty chargers of gold, and five 
hundred of silver, forty Thericlean cups ot gold, 
and five hundred of silver, fifty basons of gold, 
and five hundred of silver; thirty vessels for 
pouring [the drink-offerings,] and three hundred 
of silver; thirty vials of gold, and two thousand 
four hundred of silver; with a thousand other 
large vessels. I permit them to have the same 
honor which they were used to have from their 
forefathers, as also fur their small cattle, and for 
wine and oil, two hundred and five thousand and 
five hundred drachmæ; and for wheat flour, 
twenty thousand and five hundred artabæ; and 
I give order, that these expenses shall be given 
them out of the tributes due from Samaria. The 
priests shall also offer these sacrifices according 
to the laws of Moses in Jerusalem: and when 
they offer them, they shall pray to God for the 
preservation of the king and of his family, that 
the kingdom of Persia may continue. But my 
will is, that those who disobey these injunctions, 
and make them void, shall be hung upon a cross 
and their substance bronght into the king's trea- 
sury.”” And such was the import of this epistle. 
Now the number of those that came out of cap- 
tivity to Jerusalem, were forty-two thousand four 
hundred and sixty two. 


Cyrus, “ He is my shepherd and shall perform all my 
pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, 
and to the temple, Thy foundation skall be laid,” contd 
not hitherto be demonstrated from the sacred history to 
have been completely fulfilled, t mean as to that part 
of it which concerned his giving leave or commission 
for rebuilding the city of Jerusalem as distinct from the 
temple, whose rebuilding is alone permitted or directed 
in the deeree of Cyrus in all our copies. 

t Of the true number of golden and silver easels, 
here and elsewhere, belonging tothe temple of Solo- 
mon, see the Description of the Temple, ch. xiii, 
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CHAP. Ll. 


How upon the Death of Cyrus, the Jews were 
hindered in the building of the Temple by the 
Culheans,and the neighboring Governors: and 
how Cambyses entirely forbade the Jews to do 
any such thing. 
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$ 1. Witen the foundations of the temple were 
lasing, and when the Jews were very zealous 
about building it, the neighboring nations, es- 
pecially the Cutheans, whom Shalmanezer, king 
ot Assyria, had brought out of Persia and Media, 
and had planted in Samaria, when he carried the 
people of Israel captives, besought the govern- 
ors, and those that had the care of such aflairs, 
that tney would interrupt the Jews, both in the 
rebuilding of their city, and in the building of 
their temple. Now as these men were corrupted 
by them with maney, they sold the Cutheans 
their interest for rendering this building a slow 
and a careless work, for Cyrus, who was busy 
about other wars, knew nothing of all this; and 
it su happened, that when be had led his army 
against the Messagete he ended his life.* But 
when Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, had taken 
the kingdom, the governors in Syria, and Pheent- 
cia, and in the countries of Ammon, and Moab, 
and Samaria, wrote an epistle to Cambyses; 
whose contents were as follow: ** Te our lord 
Ca.ubyses; we thy servants, Rathumus the his- 
toriugrapher, and Semellius the scribe, and the 
rest that are thy Judges in Syria and Phoenicia, 
send greeting: It 1s fit, O king, that thou should- 
est know that those Jews who were carried to 
Babylon, are come into our country, and are 
building that rebellious and wicked city, and its 
market-places, and setting up its walls, and rais- 
ing up the temple: know therefore, that when 
these things are finished, they will not be willing 
to pay tribute, nor will they submit to thy com- 
mands, but will resist kings, and will choose 
rather to rule over others, than be ruled over 
themselves. We therefore thought it proper to 
write to thee, O king, while the works about the 
temple are going on so fast, and not to overlook 
this matter, that thou mayest search into the 
books of thy fathers, for thou wilt find in them, 
that the Jews have been rebels, and enemies to 
kings, as hath their city been also, which, for 
that reason, hath been till now laid waste. We 
thought proper also to inform thee of this mat- 
ter, because thou mayest otherwise perhaps be 
ignorant of it, that if this city be once inhabited, 
and be entirely encompassed with walls, thou 
wilt be excluded from thy passage to Coclosyria 
and Vheenicia.” 

2. When Cambyses had read the epistle, being 
naturally wicked, he was iritated at what they 
told him; and wrote back to them as follows: 
“Cambyses the king, to Rathnmus the historio- 
grapher, to Beeltethmus, to Semellius the scribe, 
and the rest that are in commission, and dwell- 
ing in Samaria and Phoenicia, alter this manner: 
I have real the epistle that was sent from you; 
and | gave order that the books of my forefa- 
thers should be searched into, and it is there 
found, that this city hath always been an cnemy 
to kings, and its inhabitants have raiser sedi- 
tions and wars. We also are sensible that their 
kings have been powerful and tyrannical, and 
have exacted tribute of Culosy rta, and Phoenicia: 
Wherefore | give order that the Jews shall not 
be permitted to huild that city, lest such mis- 

* Jasephus here follows Heradotus, and those that re- 
Inted bow Cyrus made war withthe Scythians and Mas- 
sagetes, near the Caspian sea, and perished in it; while 
Xenophow’s acrount, which appears never to have been 
seen hy Josephus, that Cyrus died in pence in his own 
country of Persia, is attested ta hy the writers of the af- 
fairs of Alexander the Great, when they avree that he 
found Cyrus's sepulelire at Pasargade, near Persepolis. 
This account of Xenophon is alzo confirmed hy the cir- 
stances of Cambyses, upou his succession to Cyrus, who 
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chief as they used to bring upon kings be greatly 
augmented.” When this epistte was read, Ra- 
thumus, and Semellius the scribe, and their asso- 
ciates, got suddenly on horseback, and made 
haste to Jerusalem; they also brought a great 
company with them, and forbade the Jews to 
build the city, and the temple. Accordingly 
these works were hindered from going on tili the 
second year of the reign of Darius, for nine 
years more; for Cambyses reigned six years, and 
within that time overthrew Egypt, and when he 
was Come back, he died at Damascus. 


CHAP. III. 


How after the Death of Cambyses, and the 
Slaughter of the Magi, but under the Reign of 
Darius, Zorobabel was superior to the rest 
in the Solution of Problems, and thereby ob- 
tained this favor of the King, that the Temple 
should be built. 


ġ 1. AFTER the slaughter of the Magi, who, 
upon the death of Cambyses, attained the go- 
vernwent of the Persians for a year, those fami- 
lies which were called the seven families of the 
Persians, appointed Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
to be their king. Now he while he was a pri- 
vate man, had made a vow to God, that if he 
came to be king, ne would send all the vessels 
of God that were in Babylon to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Now it so fell out, that about this 
time Zorobabel, who had been made governor of 
the Jews that had been in captivity, came to Da- 
rius from Jerusalem: for there had been an old 
friendship between him and the king. He was 
also, with two athers, thought worthy tobe guarde 
of the king’s body: and obtained that honor 
which he hoped for. 

2. Now in the first year of the king's reign, 
Darius feasted those that were about him, and 
those born in his house, with the rulers of the 
Medes, and princes of the Persians, and the to- 
parchs of India and Ethiopia, and the generals 
of the armies of his hundred and twenty -sever 
provinces: but when they had eaten and drunk 
to satiety, and abundantly, y every one de 
parted to go to bed at their own houses, and Da- 
rius the king went to bed; but after he had rest- 
ed a little part of the night, he awaked, and not 
being able to sleep any more, he fell into conver- 
gation with the three guards of his body, and 
promised, that to him who should make an ora- 
tion, about points that he should inquire of, such 
as should be most agrceable to truth, and to the 
dictates of wisdom, he would grant itasa reward 
of his victory, to put on a purple garment, and 
to drink in cups of gold, and to sleep upon gold, 
and to have a chariot with bridles of gold, anda 
head tire of fine linen, and a chain of gold about 


his neck, and to sit next to himself, on account ol 


his wisdom; and, says he, he shall be called my 
cousin. Now when he had promised to give 
them these gifts, he asked the first of them, 
whether wine was not the strongest? The se- 
cond, whether kings were not such? And the 
third, whether women were not such? Or, 
whether truth was not the strongest of all? 
When he had proposed that they shonld make 
their inquiries ja these problems, he went to 


‘test; but in the morning he sent for his great 


men, his princes, and toparchs of Persia and 
Media, and sat himselfdown in the place where 
he used to give audience, and bade each of the 


instead of a warto avenge his father’s death upon the 
Seythians and Massagetes, and to prevent those nations 
from overrunning lis northern provinces, which would 
have been t' e natural consequence of his father’s ill sue- 
cess nnd death there, went immediately to an Egyp 
tian war, long ago begun by Cyrus, nerording to Xeno- 
phan, page 644, and conquered that kingdom: nor is 
there, that I ever heard of, the least mention In the 
reign of this Camhyses of any war against the Seythians 
and Massugetes that he was ever engaged in all hia life. 
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guards of his body to declare what they thought 
puter concerning the proposed questions, in the 
earing of them all.* 

3. Accordingly, the first of them began to 
speak of the strength of wine, and demonstrated 
it thos: “ When (said he) I am to give my opi- 
nion of wine, O you men, I find that it exceeds 
every thing, by the following indications: It de- 
ceives the minds of those that drink it, and re- 
duces that of the king to the same state with 
that of the orphan and he who stands ìn need of a 
tutor, and erect: that of the slave to the boldness 
of him that is free, and that of the needy be- 
comes like that of the rich man, for it changes 
and renews the souls of men when it gets into 
them, and it quenches the sorrow of those that 
are under calamities, and makes men forget the 
debts they owe to others, and makes theni think 
themselves to be of all men the richest; it makes 
thein talk of no small things, but of talents, and 
such other names as become wealthy men only; 
nay, more, it makes them insensible of tbeir com- 
manders, and of their kings, and takes away the 
remembrance of their friends and companions, 
for it arms men even against those that are dear- 
est to them, and makes them appear the great- 
est strangers to them; and when ion are become 
sober, and they have slept out thetr wine in the 
night, they arize without knowing any thing 
they have done in their cups; I take these for 
signos of power, and by them discover that 
wine is the strongest and most insuperable of all 
things.” 

4. As soon as the first had given the foremen- 
tioned demonstration of the strength of wine, 
he left of; and the next to him began to speak 
about the strength of a king, and demonstrated 
tbat it was the strongest of all, and more power- 
ful than any thing else that appears to have any 
force or wisdom. He began his demonstration 
after the following manner; and said, * hey 
are men who govern all things; they force the 
earth and the sea to become profitable to them in 
what they desire, and over these men do kings 
rule, aod over them they have authority. Now, 
those men who rule over that animal which is of 
all the strongest and most powerful, must needs 
deserve to be esteemed insuperable in power and 
force: for example, when these kings command 
their subjects to make war, and undergo dan- 
gers, they are hearkcned to, and when they send 
them against their enemies, their power is so 
great that they are obeyed. They command 
men to level mountains, and to pull down walls 
and towers: nay, when they are commanded to 
be killed and to kill, they submit to it, that they 
may not apoia to transgress the king’s com- 
mands; and when they have conquered, thev 
bring what they have gained in the war to the 
king. Those also who are not soldiers, but cul- 
tivate the ground, and plough it, and when, after 
they have endured the labor, and all the incon- 
veniencies of such works of husbandry, they 
have reaped and gathered in their fruits, they 
bring tributes to the king. And whatsoever it is 
which the king says or commands, it is done of 
necessity, and that without any delay, while he 
in the mean time is satiated witb all sorts of 
food and pieasures, and sleeps in quiet. He is 


* The reader is to note, that although the speeches or 
papers of these three of the king’s guards are much the 
same, in our third book of Esdras, chap. iii. and iv. as 
they are here in Josephus, vet that the introduction of 
them isentirely di:ferent, winile in our Esdras the whote 
is related as the contrivanee of the three of the king's 
guards themse'ves; and even the mighty rewards are 
spoken of as proposed by themseives: and the speeches 
are related to have been delivered by themse'ves to the 
king in writing, while alt is contrary in Josephus. I 
need not say whose account isthe most pro'able, the 
matters spe: k for themselves; and there can te nodoubt 
but Josephus’s history is here to be verv uch oreferred 
before the other. Nor,indeed, does it seem to mec. ull 


: guarded by such as watch, and such as are as it 

| were fixed down to the place through fear, for 
no one dares leave him, even when he is asleep, 
nor does any one go away and take care ot his 
own affairs, but he esteems this one thing the only 
work of necessity, to guard the king, and accord- 
ing to this he wholly addicts himseM. How then 
can it be otherwise, but that it may appear that 
the king exceeds all in strength, while so great 
a multitude obeys his injunctions?” 

5. Now when this man had held his peace, the 
third of them who was Zorobabel, began to in- 
struct them about women, and about trntb, who 
said thus: * Wine is strong, as is the king also, 
whom all men obey, but women are superior to 
them in power, for it was a woman that brought 
the king into the world; and for those that plant 
the vines and make the wine, they are women 
who bear them, and bring them up: nor indeed 
is there any thing whieh we do not receive from 
them: for these women weave garmeats for us, 
and our household atfairs are by their means ta- 
ken care of, and preserved in safety; nor can we 
live separate from women. And when we have 
gotten a great deal of gold and silver, and any 
otber thing that is of great value, and deserving 
regard, and see a beautiful woman, we leave al 
things, and with open mouth fix our eyes upon 
her countenance, and are willing to forsake what 
we have, that we may enjoy her beauty, and 
procure it to ourselves. We also leave father, 
and mother, and the earth that nourishes us, 
and frequently forget our dearest friends, for the 
sake of women: nay, we are so hardy as to lay 
down our lives for them. But what will chietly 
make you take notice of the strength of women, 
is this that follows: Do not we take pains, and 





endure a great deal of trouble, and that both by 
land and sea, and when we have procured some- 
what as the fruit of our labors, do we not brin 

them to the women, as to our mistresses; ae 
bestow them upon them? nay, } once saw the 
king, who is lord of a noble people, smitten on 
the face by Apame, the daughter of Rabsases 


Theimasius, his concubine, and his diadem taken. 


from him, and put upon her own head, while he 
bore it patiently; and when she smiled he smi- 


according to the change of her passions, he flat- 
tered his wife, and drew her to a reconciliation 
by the great humiliation of himself to her, if at 
any time he saw her displeased at him.” 

6. And when the princes and rulers looked 
one upon another, he began to speak about truth, 
aud he said, “I have already demonstrated how 
powerful women are: but both these women 
themselves, and the king himsel, are weaker 
than trath; for although the earth be large, and 
the heaven high, and tbe course ot the sua swilt, 
yet are all those moved according to the will of 
God, who is true and righteous, for which cause 


led, and when she was angry he was sad; and 
| 


all things, and that what is unrighteous is of no 
foree against it. Moreover, all things che that 
have any strength are mortal, and short lived, 
but truth isa thing that is inmortal, and eternal. 
It aflurds us not indeed such a beauty as will 
wither away by time, nor such riches as may be 
taken away by fortune, but righteous rules and 


unlikely, that the whole wasa contrivance of king Da- 
rins'sown, in order to he decently and inodensively put 
in mind ky Zaoronatel of fultitling his old vow for the rer 
bnilding of Jerusalem and tle temple, and tie reatoras 
tion of the worship ofti.e One True God there. ^or does 
the full meaning of Zorobabel, waen le cries Out, |} isd. 
iv. a0, “Blessed be the God of truth;" and here, “Cod ts 
true and righteous,” or even of all te people, 1 Esd. iv. 
| 41, ‘Great is truth, and rnighty above all things,” seem 
to he much dierent from this, $ Fhereis but One True 
sod,” the God of Israet. Tow’ ich doctrine, such as 
į Cyrus and Darius, &c. the Jews’ great natrons. seem 
| not to have been very averse. though the entire idola- 


we also ought to esteem truth to be strongest of 


„try of their Siugdoms vade them generally conceal it, 
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laws. [t distinguishes them from injustice, and 
puts what is unrighteous to rebuke.” 

7. So when Zorobavel had left off bis discourse 
about truth, and the multitude had cried out 
aloud that he had spoken the most wisely, and 
that it was trath alone that had immutable 
strength, and such as never would wax old, the 
King commanded, that he should ask for some- 
what over and above what he had promised, for 
that he would give it him because of his wisdom, 
and that prudence wherein he excelled the rest; 
and thou shalt sit with me, said the king, and 
shalt be called my cousin. When he had said 
this, Zorobabel put him in mind of the vow he 
had made, in case he should ever have the king- 
dom. Now this vow was, “To rebuild Jerusa- 
lem, and to build therein the temple of God; as 
also to restore the vessels whieh Nebuchadnez- 
zar had pillaged, and carried to Babylon.” And 
this, said he, is that request which thou now per- 
mittest me to make, on account that I have been 
judged to be wise and understanding. 

8. So the king was pleased with what he had 
said, and arose and kissed him; and wrote to the 
toparchs and governors, and enjoined them to 
conduct Zorobabel, and those that were going 
with him to build the temple. He also sent let- 
ters to those rulers that were in Syria and Phe- 
nicia, to cut down andcarry cedar-trees from Le- 
banon to Jerusalem, and to assist him in building 
the city. Healso wrote to them, that all the cap- 
tives who should go to Judea should be free; 
and he asd oa his deputies and governors to 
lay any king’s taxes upon the Jews; he also per- 
mitted that they should have all that land whieh 
they could possess themselves of without tri- 
butes. He also enjoined the Idumeans, and Sa- 
tuaritans, and the inhabitants of Ccelosyria, to re- 
store those villages which they had taken from 
the Jews: and that, besides all this, fifty talents 
should be given them for the building of the tem- 
ple. Ile also permitted them to offer their ap- 
pointed sacrifices, and that whatsoever the high 
priest and the priests wanted, and those sacred 
garnients wherein they used to worship God, 
should be made at his own charges; and that the 
musical instruments which the Levites used in 
singing hymns to God should be given them. 
Moreover, he charged them that portions of 
land should be given to those that guarded the 
city and the temple, as also a determinate snm 
of money every year for their maintenance: and 
withal he sent the vessels. And all that Cyrus 
intended to dohefore him, relating to the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem, Darius also ordained should 
be done accordingly. 

9. Now when Zorobabel had obtained these 
grants from the king, he went out of the palace, 
and, looking up to heaven, he began to return 
thanks to God for the wisdom he had given him, 
and the victory he had gained thereby, even in 
the presence of Darius himself; for said he, “I 
had not been thought worthy of these advantages, 
O Lord, unless thon hadst been favorahle to 
mie.” When therefore he had returned these 
thanks to God for the present cireumstances he 
was in, and had prayed to him to afford him the 
like favor for the time to come, he came to 
‘Babylon, and brought the good news to his coun- 
trymen, of what grants j had procured for 
them from the king; who, when they heard the 
same, gaye thanks also to God that he restored 


* This strange rending in Joscphns’s present copies, 
ef 4,000,000 inatend of 40,000, isane of the grossest er- 
rorsti:atis in them, nnd ought to be corrected from Ez- 
ra ii. 64; 1 Esd. v.40, and Neh. vii.66, who all agree the 
general eum was but abont 42,°60. It is atso very plain, 
that Josephus thought, that when Esdras afterward 
brought up Another company outof Bahylon and Per- 
sia, inthe days of Xerxes, they were also, as well as 
these, out of the two tribes, nnd out of them onty, and 
werein alf no more than a zeed, and a remnant, while 
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the land of their forefathers to them again. So 
they betook themselves to drinking and eating, 
and for seven days they continued feasting, and 
kept a festival for the rebuilding aad restoration 
of their country. After this they chose them- 
selves rulers, who should go up to Jerusalem, 
out of the tribes of their best ie em with their 
wives, and children, and cattle, who travelled to 
Jerusalem with joy and pleasure, under the con- 
duct of those whom Daties sent along with 
them, and making a noise with songs, and pipes, 
and cymbals. The rest of the Jewish multitude 
also besides accompanied them with rejoicing. 

10. And thus did these men go, a certain and 
determinate number out of cvery family, though 
I no not think it proper to recite particularly the 
names of those families, that ] may not take off 
the mind of my readers from the connexion of 
the historical facets. and make it hard for them to 
follow the coherence of my narration; but the 
sum of those that went up above the age of 
twelve years, of the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
nin, was four hundred sixty-two myriads and 
eight thousand ;* the Levites were seventy-four: 
the number of the wonien and children mixed to- 

cther was forty thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two; aod besides these, there were singers 
of the Levites one hundred and twenty-eight, 
and porters one hundred and ten; and of the 
sacred ministers three hundred and ninety two: 
there were also others besides these, who said 
they were Israchtes, but were not able to 
show thcir genealogies, six hundred and sixty- 
two: some there were also who were expelled 
out of the number and honor of the priests, as 
having married wives whose genealogies they 
could not prodnce, nor were they found in the 
genealogies of the Levites and priests: they were 
abont five hundred and twenty five; the multitude 
also of servants that followed those that went 
up to Jerusalem, were seven thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty seven; the singing men and sing- 
ing women were two hundred and forty-five; 
the camels were four hundred and thirty-five; 
the beasts used tothe yoke were five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five; and the govern- 
ors of all this multitude thas numbered were Zo- 
robabel, the son of Salathiel, of the posterity of 
David, and of the tribe of Judah, and Jeshua, 
the son of Josedek the high pricst; and besides 
these there were Mordecai and Serebeus, who 
were distinguished from the multitude, and were 
rulers, who also contributed a hundred pound of 
gold, and five thousand of silver. By this means, 
therefore, the priests and the Levitcs and a cer- 
tain part of the entire people of the Jews that 
were in Babylon, came and dwelt in Jerusalem 
but the rest of the multitude returned every one 
to their own countries. 


CHAP, IV. 


How the Temple was built, while the Cutheans 
cndeavored in vain to obstruct the Work. 


į 1. Now in the seventh month, after they 
were departed out of Babylon, both Jeshua the 
high priest, and Zorobabel the governor, sent 
messengers every way round about, and gather- 
ed those that were in the country together tu Je- 
rusalem universally, who came very gladly thi- 
ther, He then built the altar on the same place 
it had formerly been built, that they might offer 


an immense number of the ten tribea never retarned, hut 
as he hetieved, continued then beyond Euphrates, eh. v, 
sect.2,3. Of which multitude of Jews beyond Euphra- 
tes he speaks frequently elsewhere, though hy the way, 
he never takes them to be idolaters, but looks on them 
still ns observers of the laws of Moses. The cerfam 
part of tbe people tha! now eame up from Babylon, at 
the end of this chapter, imply the same smaller number 
of Jews that now came up, and will noway agree with 
the 4,000,000. 
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the appointed sacrifices upon it to God, according 
to the Jaws of Moses. But while they did this, 
they did not please the neighboring nations, 
who all of them bare an ill-will to them. They 
also celebrated the feast of Tabernacles at that 
time, as the legislator had ordained concerning 
it, and after that they offered sacrifices, and what 
were called the daily sacrifices, and the oblations 
proper for the Sabbaths, and for all the holy fes- 
tivals. Those also that had made vows perform- 
ed them, and offered their sacrifices, from the 
first day of the seventh month. They also be- 
gan to build the temple, and gave a great deal 
of money to the masons and to the carpenters, 
and what was necessary for the maintenance of 
the workmen. The Sidonians also were very 
willing and ready to bring the cedar-trees from 
Libanus, to bind them together, and to make a 
united float of them, and to bring them to the 
port of Joppa, for that was what Cyrus had com- 
manded them at first, and what was now done at 
the conimand of Darius. 

2. In the second year of their coming to Jeru- 
salem, as the Jews were there in the second 
month, the building of the temple went on apace; 
and when they had laid its foundations on the 
first day of the second month of that second year, 
they set as overseers of the work, such Levites 
as were full twenty years old; and Jeshua, and 
his sons and brethren, and Cadmiel the brother 
of Judas. the son of Aminadab, with his sons; 
and the temple, by the great diligence of those 
that had the care of it, was finished sooner than 
any one would have expected. And when the 
temple was finished, the pricsts, adorned with 
their accustonied garments, stood with their 
trumpets, while the Levites, and the sons of 
Asaph, stood and sung hymns to God, according 
as David first of all appointed them to bless God. 
Now the priests and Levites, and the elder part 
of the families, recollecting with themselves how 
much greater and more sumptuous the old tem- 

le had been, seeing that now made, how much 
inferior it was, on account of their poverty, to 
that which had been built of old, considered with 
themselves how much their happy state was 
sunk below what it had been of old, as well as 
their ati ha Hereupon they were disconsolate 
and not able to contain their grief, and proceeded 
so far as to lament and shed tears on those ac- 
counts; but the people in general were contented 
with their present condition, and because they 
were allowed to build them a temple, they de- 
sired no more, and neither regarded nor remem- 
bered, nor indeed at all tormented themselves 
with the comparison of that and the former tem- 
pt as if this were below their expectations; 

ut the wailing of the old men and of the priests, 
on account of the deficiency of this temple, in 
their opinion, if compared with that which had 
been demolished, overcame the sounds of the 
trumpets and the rejoicings of the people. 

3. But when the Samaritans, Be were still 
enemies to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
heard the sound of the trumpets, they came run- 
ning together, and desired to know what was the 
occasion of this tumult? and when they per- 
ceived that it was from the Jews, who had been 
carried captive to Babylon, and were rebuilding 
their temple, they came to Zorobabel, and to Je- 
shna, and to the heads of the families, and desired 
that they would give them leave to build the 
temple w.th them, and to be partners with them 
in building it; for they said, “ We worship your 
God, and especially pray to hirn, and are desirous 
of your religious settlement, and this ever since 
Shalmanezer, the king of Assyria, transplanted 
us out of Cuthah and Media, to this place."— 
When they said thus, Zorobabel and Jeshua the 
high priest, and the heads of ‘the familics of the 
Israelites, replied to them, that “ it was impossi- 
ble for them to permit them to be their partners, 


while they [only] had been appointed to build 
that eni at first by Cyrus, and now by Darius, 
although it was indeed lawful for thei to come 
and worship there if they pleased, and that they 
could allow them nothing, but that in common 
with them, which was common to them with all 
other nien, to come to their teniple, and worship 
God there.” 

4. When the Cutheans heard this, for the Sa- 
maritans have that appellation, they had indig- 
nation at it, and persuaded the nations of Syria 
to desire of the governors in the same manner 
as they had done formerly in the days of Cyrus, 
and again in the days of Cambyses afterward, to 
put a stop to the building of the temple, and to 
endeavor to delay and protract the Jews ia their 
zeal about it. Now at this time Sisinnes, the 
governor of Syria and Phoenicia, and Sathraba- 
zanes, with certain others, came up to Jerusalem, 
and asked the rulers of the Jews, “ By whose 
grant it was that they built the temple in this 
manner, since it was more like to a citadel than a 
temple? and for what reason it was that they 
built cloisters and walls, and those strong ones 
too, about the city?” To which Zorobabel and 
Jeshua the high priest replied, “ that they were 
the servants of God Almighty: that this temple 
was built for him by a king of theirs that lived 
in great prosperity, and one that exceeded all 
men jn virtue, and that it continued a long time, 
but that because of their fathers’ impiety toward 
God, Nebuchadnezzar, the king ot the Babylo- 
nians, and of the Chaldeans, took their city by 
force, and destroyed it, and pillaged the temple, 
and burnt it down, and transplanted the people 
whom he had made captives, and removed them 
to Babylon: that Cyrus, who after him was “n 
of Babylonia and Persia, wrote to them to buil 
the temple, and committed the gifts and vessels, 
and whatsoever Nebuchadnezzar had carried out 
of it, to Zorobabel and Mithridates the treasurer; 
and gave order to have them carried to Jerusa- 
lem, and to have them restored to their own tem- 
ple when it was built; for he had sent to them to 
have it done speedily, and commanded Sanabas- 
sar to go up to Jerusalem, and to take care of the 
building of the temple; who, upon receiving that 
epistle from Cyrus, came, and immediately laid 
its foundations: and although it hath been in 
building from that time to this, it hath not yet 
been finished, by reason of the malignity of our 
enemies. If therefore you have a mind, ard think 
it proper, write this account to Darius, that when 
he hath consulted the records of the kings, he 
inay find that we have told you nothing that is 
false about this matter.” 

5. When Zorobabel and the high priest had 
made this answer, Sisinnes, and those that were 
with him, did not resolve to hinder the building, 
until they had informed king Darius of all this. 
So they immediately wrote to him about these 
affairs: but as the Jews were now under terror, 
and afraid lest the king should change his reso- 
lutions as to the building of Jerusalem and of the 
temple, there were two pees at that time 
among them, Haggai and Zechariah, who en- 
couraged them, and bade them be of good cheer, 
and to suspect no discouragement froni the Per- 
sians, for that God foretold this to them. So, 
in dependence on those prophets, they applied 
themselves earnestly to building, and did not in- 
termit one day. : 

6. Now Darius, when the Samaritans had writ 
ten to him, and in their epistle had accused the 
Jews, how they fortified the city, and built the 
temple more like to a citadel than a temple; and 
said, that their doings were not expedient for the 
king’s affairs; and besides, they showed the epis- 
tle of Cambyses, wherein he forbade them to 
build the temple; and when Darius thereby un- 
derstood that the restoration of Jerusalem was 
not expedient for his affairs, and when he bad 
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read the epistle that was brought him from Si- 
sinaes, and those that were with him, he gave 
order that what concerned these matters should 
oe sought for among the royal records. W here- 
upon a book was found at Ecbataaa, in the tower 
that was in Media,wherein was written as follows: 
“Cyrus the king, in the first year of his reign, 
commanded that the temple should be built in 
Jerusalem; and the altar: in height threescore cu- 
bits, and its breadth of the same, with three edi- 
fices of polished stone, and one edifice of stone of 
their own country; and he ordained that the ex- 
enses of it should be paid out of the king's reve- 
nue. Ile also commanded that the vessels which 
Nebuchadnezzar had pillaged [out of the ten 
and had cnrried to Dsn, should be restore 
to the people of Jerusalem, and that the care of 
these things should beloag to Senabassar, the go- 
vernor and president of Syria and Phoenicia, and 
to his associates, that they might not meddle with 
that place, but may permit the servants of God, 
the Jews and their rulers, to build the temple. 
He also ordained that they should assist them in 
the work; and that they onld pay to the Jews, 
out of the tribute of the country where they were 
governors, on account of the sacrifices, bulls and 
rains, and lambs, and kids of the goats, and fine 
flour, aad oil, and wine, and all other things that 
the priests should suggest to them; and that they 
should pray for the preservation of the king, and 
of the Bee Sans, and that for such as transgressed 
any of these orders thus sent to them, he coni- 
manded that they should be caught and hung 
upon a cross, and their substance confiscated to 
the king's use. He also prayed to God against 
them, that if any one attempted to hinder the 
building of the temple, God would strike him 
dead, and thereby restrain his wickedness.” 

7. When Darius had found this book among 
the records of Cyrus, he wrote an answer to 
Sisinnes and his associates, whose contents were 
these: * King Darius to Sisinnes the governor, 
and to Sathrabazanes, sendeth greeting: having 
found a copy of this epistle among the records 
of Cyrus, i herve sent it you; and I will that all 
things be done as is therein written. Fare ye 
well.” So when Sisinnes, and those that were 
with him, understood the intentioa of the king, 
they resolved to follow his directions entirely 
for the time to come. So they forwarded the 
sacred works, and assisted the elders of the 
Jews, and the princes of the sanhedrin, and the 
structure of the temple was with great diligence 
brought to a conclusion, by the prophecies of 
Hageal and Zechariah, according to God's com- 
mands, and by the injunctions of Cyrus and Da- 
rius, the kings. Now the temple was built in 
seven years’ time: and in the ninth year of the 
reign of Darius, on the twenty-third day of the 
twelfth mooth, which is by us called Adar, but 
by the Macedonians Dystrus, the priests and Le- 
vites, and the other multitude of the Israelites, 
offered sacrifices, as the renovation of their 
former prosperity after their captivity, and bc- 
cause they had now the temple rebmilt, a hun- 
dred bulls, two hundred rams, four hundred 
lambs, and twelve kids of the goats, according 
to the number of their tribes, (for so nany are 
the tribes of the Israelites,) and this last for the 
sins of every tribe. The priests also and the 
Levites set the porters at every gate, according 
to the laws of Moses. The Jews also built the 
cloisters of the inner temple, that were round 
about the temple itself. 

8. And as the feast of unleavened bread was 
at hand, in the first month, which, according to 
the Macedonians, is called Xanthieus, but ac- 
cording to us, Nisan, all the people ran together 
out of the villages to the city, and celebrated the 
festivals, having purified themselves, with their 
wives and children, according to the law of tbeir 
country: and they offered the sacrifice which 
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was called the Passover, on the fourteenth day 
of the same month, and feasted seven days, and 
spared for no cost, but offered whole burnt-offer- 
mgs to God, and performed sacrifices of thanks- 
giving. because God had led them again to the 
and of their fathers, and to the laws thereto be- 
longing, and had rendered the mind of the king 
of Persia favorable to them. So these men of- 
fered the largest sacrifices on these accounts, 
and used great magnificence in the worship of 
God, and dwelt in Jerusalem, aad made use of a 
form of government that was aristocratical, but 
nixed with an oligarchy, for the high priests 
were at the head of their affairs, until the pos- 
terity of the Asamoneans set up kingly govern- 
ment; for before their captivity, and the disso- 
lution of their polity, they at first had kingly 
government from Saul and David, for five hun- 
dred and thirty-two years, six months, and ten 
days; but before those kings, such rulers go- 
verned them as were called Judges and Mo- 
narehs. Under this form of government they 
continued for more than five hundred years, 
after the death of Moses, and of Joshua, their 
commander. And this is the acconnt I had to 
give of the Jews who had been carried into cap- 
tivity, but were delivered from it ia the times of 
Cyrus and Darius. 

9. But the Samaritans,* being evil and envi- 
ously disposed to the Jews, wrought them many 
mischiefs, by reliance on their riches, and by 
their pretence that they were allied to the Per- 
sians, on account that thence they came; and 
whatsoever it was that they were enjoined to 
pay the Jews by the king’s order out of their tri- 
butes, for the sacrifices, they would not pay it. 
They had also the governors favorable to them 
and assisting them for that purpose; nor did 
they spare to hurt them, either by themselves, 
or by others, as far as they were able. So the 
Jews determined to send an embassage to kin 
Darius, in favor of the people of Jerusalem, an 
in order to accuse the Samaritans. The am- 
bassadors were Zorobabel, and four others of 
the rulers: and as soon as the king knew from 
the ambassadors the accusations and complaints 
they brought against the Samaritans, he gave 
them an epistle to be carried to the governors 
and council of Samaria. The contents of which 
epistle were these: * Kiag Darius to Tanganas 
and Sambabas, the governors of the Samaritans, 
to Sadraces and Bobelo, and the rest of their fel- 
low-servants that are in Samaria; Zorobabel, An- 
anias, and Mordecai, ambassadors of the Jews, 
complain of you, that you obstruct them in the 
building of the temple, and do not supply them 
with the expenses which I commanded you to 
do for the offering their sacrifices. My will, 
therefore, is, that upon the reading of this epis- 
tle, you supply them with whatsoever they want 
for their sacrifices, and that out of the royal trea- 
sury, of the tributes of Samaria, as the priests 
shall desire, that they may not leave off offering 
their daily sacrifices, nor prayiag to God for me 
and the Persians.” And these were the contents 
of that epistle. 


CHAP. V. 


How Xerzes, the Son of Darius, was well dis- 
posed to the Jews; as also concerning Esdras 
and Nehemiah. 


ġ 1. Upon the death of Darius, Xerxes his son 
took the kingdom, who, ns he inherited his fa- 
ther's kingdom, so did he inherit his piety to- 
wards God, nnd honor of him; for he did all 
things suitably to his father relating to divine 
worship, and he was exceedingly friendly to the 
Jews. Now about this time, a son of Jeshua, 
whose name was Joacim, was the high priest. 
Moreover, there was now in Babylon a righteous 


* The history contained in this section is entirely want 
ing in ali our otber copies, both of Ezra and Esdras, 
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man, and one that enjoyed a great reputation 
among the multitude; he was the principal priest 
of the people, and his name was BViiras: He 
was very skilful in the law of Moses, and was 
well acquainted with king Xerxes. He had de- 
termined to go up to Jerusalem, and to take with 
hini some of those Jews that were in Babylon, 
and he desired that the king would give him an 
epistle to the governors of Syria, by which they 
might know who he was. Accordingly, the king 
wrote the following epistle to those governors: 
“ Xerxes, king of kings, to Ezra the priest, and 
reader of the divine law, greeting: I think it 
agreeable to that love which I bear to mankind, 
to permit those of the Jewish nation that are so 
disposed, as well as those of the priests and Le- 
vites that are in our kingdom, to go together to 
Jerusalem. Accordingly, I have given command 
for that purpose; and let every one that hath a 
mind, go, according as it hath seemed good to 
me, and to my seven counsellors, and this in order 
to their review of the affairs of Judea, to see whe- 
ther they be agreeable to the lawofGod. Let them 
also take with them those presents which I and 
my friends have vowed, with all that silver and 
gold that is found in the country of the Babylo- 
nians, as dedicated to God, and let all this be 
carried to Jerusalem, to God for sacrifices. Let 
it also be lawful for thee and thy brethren to 
make as many vessels of silver and gold as thou 
pleasest. Thou shalt also dedicate those holy 
vessels which have been given thee, and as man 
more as thou hast a mind to make, and shalt 
take the expenses out of the king’s treasury. I 
have moreover written to the treasurers of Syria 
and Pheenicia, that they take care of those af- 
fairs that Esdras the priest, and reader of the 
laws of God, is sent about. And that God may 
not be at all angry with me, or with my children, 
I grant all that is necessary for sacrifices to God, 
according to the law, as far as a hundred cori of 
wheat. And I enjoin you not to lay any trea- 
cherous imposition, or any tributes, upon their 
priests or Levites, or sacred singers, or porters, 
or sacred servants, or scribes of the temple. 
And do thou, O Esdras, appoint judges accor ing 
to the wisdom [given thee] of God, and those 
such as understand the law, that they may judge 
in all Syria and Pheenicia; and do thou instruct 
those a who are ignorant of it, that if any one 
of thy countrymen transgress the law of God, or 
that of the king, he may be punished, as not 
transgressing it out of ignorance, but as one that 
knows it indeed, but boldly despises and con- 
tenins it; and such may be punished by death, or 
by paying fines. Farewell.” 

2. When Esdras had received this epistle, he 
was very joyful, and began to worship God, and 
confessed that he had been the cause of the king’s 
ya favor to him, and that for the same reason 

e gave all the thanks to God. So he read the 
epistle at Babylon to those Jews that were there, 
but he kept the epistle itself, and sent a copy of 
it to all those of his own nation that were in Ñe- 
dia. And when these Jews had understood what 
piety the king had towards God, and what kind- 
ness he had for Esdras, they were all greatly 
pleased; nay, many of them took their effeets 
with them, and came to Babylon, as very desirous 
of going down to Jerusalem, but then the entire 
body of the people of Israel remained in that 
country, wherefore there are but two tribes jn 
Asia and Europe subject to the Romans, while 
the ten tribes are beyond Euphrates till now, 
and are an immense multitude, and not to be es- 
timated by numbers. Now there came a great 
noniber of priests and Levites, and porters, and 
sacred singers, and sacred servants, to Esdras. 
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three days, and ordained a fast for them. that 
they might make prayers to God for their pre- 
servation, that they might suffer no misfortunes 
by the way, either from their enemies, or from 
any other ill accident; for Esdras had said be- 
forehand, that he had told the king how God 
would preserve them, and so he had not thought 
fit to request that he would send horsemen to 
conduct them. So when they had finished their 
prayers, they removed from Euphrates on the 
twelfth day of the first month of the seventh 
year of the reign of Xerxes, and they came to 
Jerusalem on the fifth month of the same year. 
Now Esdras presented the sacred money to the 
treasurers who were of the family of the priests, 
of silver six hundred and fifty talents, vessels of 
silver one hundred talents, vessels of gold twen- 
ty talents, vessels of brass, that were more pre- 
cious than gold,* twelve talents by weight, for 
these presents had been made by the king and 
his counsellors, and by all the Israelites that 
stayed at Babylon. So when Esdras had deliver- 
ed these things to the priests, he gave to God, ag 
the appointed sacrifices of whole burnt-offerings, 
twelve bulls on account of the common preser- 
vation of the people, ninety rams, and seventy 
two lambs, twelve kids of the goats, for the re 

mission of sins. He also delivered the king’s 
epistle to the king's officers, and to the gover- 
nors of Ceelosyria and Phænicia; and as the 

were under a necessity of doing what was enjoin- 
ed by him, they honored our nation, and were 
assistant to them in all their necessities. 

3. Now these things were truly done under the 
conduct of Esdras, and he succeeded in them, 
because God esteemed him worthy of the success 
of his conduct, on account of his goodness and 
righteousness. But some time afterward there 
came some persons to him, and brought an accu- 
sation against certain of the multitude, and of 
the priests and Levites, who had transgressed 
their settlement, and dissolved the laws of their 
country, by marrying strange wives, and had 
brought the family of the priests into confusion. 
These persons desired him to support the laws, 
lest God should take up a general anger against 
them: all, and reduce them to a calamitous condi- 
tion again. Hereupon he rent his garment im- 
mediately out of grief, and pulled off the hair of 
his head and beard, and cast himself upon the 
ground, because this crime had reached the prin- 
cipal men among the people, and considering 
that if he should enjoin them to cast out their 
wives, and the lren they had by them, he 
should not be hearkened to, he continued lying 
upon the ground. However, all the better sort 
came running to him, who also themselves wept 
and partook of the grief he was under for what had 
been done. So Esdras rose up from the ground, 
and stretched out his hands towards heaven, and 
said, that “He was ashamed to look towards it, 
becanse of the sins which the people had com- 
mitted, while they had cast ont of their memo- 
ries what their fathers had undergone on account 
of their wickedness: and he besought God, who 
had saved a seed and a remnant out of the cala- 
mity and captivity they had been in, and had re- 
stored them again to Jerusalem and to their own 
land, and had obliged the kings of Persia to have 
compassion on them, that he would also forgive 
them their sins they had now committed, which 
though they deserved death, yet it was agreeable 
to the mercy of God to remit even to these the 
punishment due to them.” 

4. After Esdras had said this, he left off pray- 
ing; and when all those that came to hin: with 
their wives and children were under lamentation, 
one whuse name was Jechonias, a principal man 


So he gathered those that were in the captivity |in Jerusalem, came to him, and said, that they 
together beyond Euphrates, and stayed there | had sinned in marrying strange wives, and he 


* Dr. Hudson takes notice here, that this kind of brass 


wascaliled aurichaicum, and that this was of old esteem- 


or copper or rather mixture of gold and brass or copper, |! ed the most precious of all metals, 
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persuaded him to adjure them all to cast those : they were iastructed to be righteous men for the 


wives out, and the children born of them, and 
that those should be puniated who would not 
obey this law. So Esdras hearkened to this ad- 
vice, and made the heads of the priests, and of 
the Levites, and of the Israelites, swear that 
they would put away those wives and children, 
according to the advice of Jechonias. And when 
he had received their oaths, he went in haste out 
of the temple into the chamber of Johanan, the 
son of Eliasib, and as he had hitherto tasted 
nothing at all for grief, so he abode there that 
day. And when proclamation was made, that 
all those of the captivity should gather them- 
selves together to im, and those that did 
not meet there in two or three days should be 
banished from the multitude, and that their sub- 
stance should be appropriated to the uses of the 
temple, according to the sentence of the elders, 
those that were of the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin came together in three days, viz: on the 
twentieth day of the ninth month, which, accord- 
iug to the Hebrews, is called Tebeth, and ac- 
cording to the Macedonians, Apelleus. Now, as 
they were sitting in the upper roon) of the tem- 
ple, where the elders also were present, but were 
uneasy because of the cold, Esdras stood up, and 
accused them, and told thein that they had sinned 
in marrying wives that were not of their own na- 
tion; but that now they would do a thing both 
pleasing to God, and advantageous to them- 
selves, if they would put those wives away. Ac- 
cordiagly they all cried out, that they would do so. 
That, however, the multitude was great, and that 
the season of the year was winter, and that this 
work would require more than one or two days. 
“Let their rulers, therefore, [said they,] and 
those that have married strange wives, come 
hither at a proper time, while the elders of every 
place, that are in common to estimate the 
number of those that have thus married, are to 
be there also."’ Accordingly, this was resolved 
on by them, and they began the inquiry after 
those that had married strange wives on the first 
day of the tenth month, and continued the in- 
quiry to the first day of the next month, and 
(ound a great many of the posterity of Jeshua 
the high priest, Bid of the priests, and Levites, 
and Israelites, who had a greater regard to the 
observation of the law than to their natural af- 
fection, and immediately cast out their wives, 
and the childreu which were born of them.* And 
in order to appease God, they offered sacrifices, 
and slew rams, as oblations to him; but it does not 
seem to me to be necessary to set down the names 
of these men. So when Esdras had reformed 
this sin about the marriages of the forementioned 
persons, he reduced that practice to purity, so 
that it continued in that state for the time to come. 

5. Now when they kept the feast of taberna- 
cles in the seventh month,+ and also all the 
people were come together to it, they went up to 
the open part of the temple, to the gate which 
looked eastward, and desired of Esdras that the 
laws of Moses might be read to them. Accord- 
ingly, he stood in the midst of the multitude and 
read them; and this he did from morning to 


ry s D 
noon. Now, by hearing the laws read to them 


* This procedure of Esdras, and of the best part of the 
Jewish nation, after their return fromthe Babylonish 
eaptivily, of reducing the Jewish marringes, onee for 
all, to the strictness of the law of Moses, without any 
regard to the greatness of those who had broken it, and 
without regard tothat natural affection or compassion 
for their heathenwives and their children by them, which 
made it so hard for Esdras to correet it, deserves grent- 
ly to be observed and imitated in all atteinpls for refor- 
mation among Christians, the contrary conduet having 
ever heen the bane of true religion, both among Jews 
aad Christians while political views, or human passions, 
es prudential motives, are anffered to take place inslead 
ofthe divine laws, and so the blessing of God is farfeit- 
ed, and the church still suffered to continue corrupt 
from onc generation to another. See chap. viii. seet. 2. 


present and for the future; but as for their past 
offences, they were displeased at themselves, 
and proceeded to shed tears on their account, as 
considering with themselves, that if they had 
kept the law, they bad endured none of those 
miseries which they had experienced. But when 
Esdras saw them in that, disposition, he bade 
them go home and not weep, for that it wasa 
festival, and that they ought not to weep thereon, 
for that it was not lawful so todo.{ He exhorted 
them rather to proceed immediately to feasting, 
and to do what was suitable toa feast,and what 
was agreeable to a day of joy, but to let their re- 
pentance and sorrow fur their former sins be a 
security and a guard to them, that they fall no 
more into the like offences. So upon Esdras's 
exhortation they began to feast, ane when they 
had so done for eight «lays, in their tabernacles, 
they departed to their own homes, singing hymns 
to God, and returning thanks to Esdras, for his 
reformation of what corruptions had been intro- 
duced into their settlement. So it came to pass, 
that after he had obtained this reputation amon 
the people, he died an old man, and was burie 
in a magnificent manner at Jerusalem. About 
the same time it happened also, that Joacim 
the high priest died; and his son Eliasib suc- 
ceeded in the high priesthood. 

6. Now there was one of those Jews that had 
been carried captive, who was cup-bearer to king 
Xerxes: his aame was Nehemiah. As this man 
was walking before Susa, the metropolis of the 
Persians, he heard some strangers that were en- 
tering the city after a long journey, speaking to 
one another in the Hebrew tongue; so he went to 
them and asked them whence they came? And 
when their answer was, that they came from 
Judea, he began to inquire of them again in what 
state the multitude was? and in what condition 
Jerusalem was? and when they replied, that 
they were in a bad state,|| for that their walls 
were thrown down to the ground, and that the 
neighboring nations did n great deal of mischief 
to the Jews, while in the Lenin they overran 
the country, and pillaged it, and in the night did 
them mischief, insomuch that not a few were led 
away captive out of the country, and out of Je- 
rusalem itself, and that the roads were in the 
daytime found full of dead men. Hereupon Ne- 
hemiah shed tears, out of commiseration for the 
calamities of his countrymen; and louking up to 
heaven, he said, “How long, O Lord, wilt thou 
overlook our nation, while it suffers so great 
miseries, and while we are made the prey and 
spoil of all men?” And while he stayed at the 
gate and lamented thus, one told him that the 
king was going to sit down to supper; so he 
ee haste. and went as he was, without washing 
lämself, to minister to the king in his office of 
cup-bearer: but as the king was very pleasant 
after supper, and more cheerful than usual, he 
cast his eyes on Nehemiah, and seeing him look 
sad, he asked him why he was sad? Whereupon 
he prayed to God to give him favor, and aflord 
him the power of persuading by his words, and 
said, “ Ifow can J, O king, appear otherwise than 
thus, and not be in trouble, while I hear that the 


t This Jewisb feast of tabernacles was imitated in 
several heathen solemnities, as Spanheim here ob- 
serves and proves. IJe also further observes presently, 
what great regard many heathens had tothe monu- 
ments of their forefathers, as Nehemiah had here, sect. 
6 


t This rule of Esdras, natto fast on a festival day, 
is quoted in the Apostolica) Constitutions, b. v. as o 
taining among Christians also. A h 

| ‘This miserable condition of the Jews, and their capi- 
tal, must have been afier the death of Esdras, thelr for- 
mer governor, and hefore Nehemiah eame with his 
commission to huild the walls of Jernsalem Nor is 
that at all disagreeahle to these histories in Josephus, 
atnee Esdras came on the 7th, and Nehemiah not tii 
tbe 25th of Xerxes, at the interval of 18 years. 
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walls of Jerusalem, the city where are the se- 
pulchres of my fathers, are thrown down to the 
N and that its gates are consumed by fre; 

ut do thou grant me the favor to go and build 
its walls, and to finish the building of the temple.” 
Accordingly, the king gave him a signal, that he 
freely granted him what he asked; and told him 
that he should carry an epistle to the governors, 
that they might pay him due honor, and afford 
him whatsoever assistance he wanted, and as he 
pleased. “ Leave off thy sorrow then, (said the 
king) and be cheerful in the performance of thy 
office hereafter.” So Nehemiah worshipped 
God; and gave the king thanks for his promise, 
and cleared up his sad and cloudy countenance, 
by the pleasure he had from the king’s promises. 
Accordingly, the king called for him the next 
day, and gave him an epistle to be carried to 
Adeus, the governor of Syria, and Phoenicia, and 
Samaria; wherein he sent to him to pay due 
honor to Nehemiah, and to supply him with what 
he wanted for his building. 

7. Now when he was come to Babylon and had 
taken with him many of his countrymen, who 
voluntarily followed him, he came to Jerusalem 
in the twenty and fifth year of the reign of 
Xerxes: and when he had shown the epistles to 
God,* he gave them to Adeus, and to the other 
governors. He also called together all the people 
to Jerusalcm, and stood in the midst of the tem- 
ple, and made the following speech to them: 
“You know, O Jews, that God hath kept our 
fathers Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in mind 
continually, and for the sake of their righteous- 
ness hath not left off the care of you: indeed, he 
hath assisted me in gaining this authority of the 
king to raise up our wall, and finish what is 
wanting of the temple. I desire you, therefore, 
who well know the ill-will our neighboring na- 
tions bear to us; and that when once they are 
made sensible that we are in earnest about 
building, they will come upon us, and contrive 
many ways of obstructing our works, that you 
will, in the first place, put your trust in God, as 
in him that will assist us against their hatred, and 
to intermit building neither night nor day, but to 
use all diligence, and to hasten on the work; now 
we have this especial opportunity for ìt.” When 
he had said this, he gave order that the rulers 
should measure the wall, and part the work of it 
among the people, according to their villages and 
cities, as every one’s abilities should require. 
And when he had added this promise, that he 
nimself, with his servants, would assist them, he 
dissolved the assembly. So the Jews prepar- 
ed for the work: that is the name they are 
called by from the day that they came up fromm 
Babylon, which is taken from the tribe of Judah, 
which came first to these places, and thence 
both they and the country gained that appel- 
lation. 

8. But now when the Ammonites, and Moab- 
ites, and Samaritans, and all that inhabited 
Celosyria, heard that the building went on 
apace, they took it heinously, and proceeded to 
lay snares for them, and to hinder their inten- 
tions. They also slew many of the Jews, and 
sought how they might destroy Nehemiah him- 
self, by hiring some of the foreigners to kill him. 
They also put the Jews in fear, and disturbed 


* This showing King Xerxes’s epistles to God, or lay- 
ing them open before God, in the temple, is very tike the 
laying open the epistles of Sennachcrib before him al- 
so by Hezekiah, 2 Kings xix. 14; Isa. xxxvii. 14; altho’ 
this last was fora memorial to put him in mind of the 
enemies, in orderto move the divine compassion, and 
the present as a token of gratitude for mercies already 
received, ns Havercamp weil observes on this place. 

t It may not be very improper to remark bere, with 
what an unusual accuracy Josephus delermines these 

ears of Xerxes, in which the walls of Jerusalem were 

uiit, viz. that Nehemiah rame with his commission in 
the 25th of Xerxes, that the walls were two years four 





them, and spread abroad rumors, as if many 
nations were ready to make an expedition 
against them, by Which means they were ha- 
rassed, and had almost left off the building; but 
none of these things could deter Nehemiah from 
bewg Pa about the work; he only set a 
number of men about him as a guard to his 
body, and so unweariedly persevered therein, 
and was insensible of any trouble. out of his de- 
sire to perfect this work. And thus did he at- 
tentively and with great forecast take care of 
his own safety, not that he feared death, but out of 
this persuasion, that if he were dead, the walls 
for his citizens would never be raised. He also 
gave orders, that the builders should keep their 
ranks, and have their armor on while thcy were 
building. Accordingly, the mason had his sword 
on, as well as he that brought the materials for 
building. He also appointed that their shields 
should lie very near thein; and he placed trum- 
peters at every five hundred feet, and charged 
them, that if their enemies appeared, they should 

ive notice of it to the people, that they might 
fight in their armor, and their enemies might 
not fall upon them naked. He also went about 
the compass of the city hy night, being never 
discouraged, neither about the work itself, nor 
about his own diet and sleep, for he made no use 
of those tnings for his pleasure, but out of ne- 
cessity. And this trouble he underwent for two 
years and four months; for in so long time 
was the wall built, in the twenty-eighth year of 
the reign of Xerxes, in the ninth month. Now 
when the walls were finished, Nehemiah and the 
multitude offered sacrifices to God for the build- 
ing of them, and they continued in feasting eight 
days. However, when the nations which dwelt 
in Syria heard that the building of the wall was 
finished, they had indignation at it: but when Ne- 
hemiah saw that the city was thin of people, he 
exhorted the priests and the Levites, that they 
would leave the country, remove themselves to 
the city, and there continue; and he built them 
houses at his own expenses; and he commanded 
that part of the i which were employed in 
cultivating the land to bring the tithe ot their 
fruits to Jerusalem, that the priests and Levites 
having whereof they migh. live perpetually, 
might not leave the divine worship; who we 
ly ‘hearkened to the constitutions of Nehemia 3 
by which means the city of Jerusalem came to 
be fuller of people than it was before. So when 
Nehemiah had done many other excellent things, 
and things worthy of commendation in a glori- 
ous manner, he came to a great age, and then 
died. le was a man of a good and righteous 
disposition, and very ambitious to make his own 
nation happy: and he hath left the walls of Je- 
rusalem as an etcrnal monument for himself. 
Now this was done in the days of Xerxes. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Esther, and Mordecai, and Haman, 
and how, in the Reign of Artazerzes, the whole 
Nation of the Jews was in danger of perishing. 


$1. AFTER the death of Xerxes, the kingdom 
came to be transferred to his son Cyrus, whom 
the Greeks called Artaxerxes. When this man 
had obtained the government over the Persians, 


months in bnilding; and that they were finiahed in the 
Rth of Xerxes, sect.7,8 It may also be remarked 
farther, thnt Josephus hardly ever mentions more 
than one infailibie nstronomical character, I mean an 
eclipse of the moon, and thisa tittle before the dear 
of [fered the Great, Antiq. b. xvii.ch. vi.sect.4. Now 
on these two chronological characters In a creat mes- 
sure depend some of the most importnnt points belong- 
ing to Chriatianity, viz. the explication of Daniel’s 70 
weeks, and the duration of our Saviour’s ministry, 
and the time of his denth, in correspondence to those 
70 weeks, See the Supplement to the Lit. Accomp of 
Proph. p. 72. 
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the whole nation of the Jews,* with their wives 
and children were in danger of perishing: the 
occasion whereof we shall declare in a little 
time, for it is proper, in the first place, to explain 
somewhat relating to this king, and how he 
came to marry a Jewish wife, who was herself 
of the royal family also, and who is related to 
have saved our nation; for when Artaxerxes had 
taken the kingdom, and had set governors over 
the hundred and twenty and seven provinces, 
from India even unto Ethiopia, in the third year 
of his reign, he made a costly feast for his 
friends, and for the nations of Persia, and for 
their governors, such a one as was proper for 
a king to make, when he had a mind to make a 
peat demonstration of his riches, and this for a 

uodred and fourscore days; after which he 
made a feast for other nations, and for their a.n- 
bassadors at Shushan, for seven days. Now this 
feast was ordered after the manner following: 
he caused a tent to be pitched, which was sup- 
ported by pillars of gold and silver, with curtains 
of linen and purple spread over them, that it 
might afford room for many ten thousands to sit 
down. ‘The cups with which the waiters minis- 
tered were of gold, and adorned with precious 
atones, for pleasure and for sight. He als ave 
order to the servants that they should not force 
them to drink, by bringing them wine continual- 
ly, as is the practice of the Persians, but to per- 
mit every one of the guests to enjoy himself ac- 
cording to his own inclination. Moreover, he 
sent messengers through the couutry, and gave 
order that they should have a remission of their 
labors, and should keep a festival many days, 
on account of his kingdom. In like manner did 
Vashti, the queen, gather her guests together, 
and made them a feast in the palace. Now the 
king was desirous to show her, who exceeded 
all other women in beauty, to those that feasted 
with him, and he sent some to command her to 
conic to his feast. But she, out of regard to the 
laws of the Persians, which forbid the wives to 
he seen by strangers, did not go to the king;t 
and though he oftentimes sent the eunuchs to 
her, she did nevertheless stay away, and refused 
to come, till the king was so much irritated, that 
he broke up the entertainment, and rose up, and 
called for those seven that had the interpretation 
of the laws committed to them, and accused his 
wife, and said, that he had been affronted by her, 
because that when she was frequently called by 
him to his feast, she did not obey him once. He 
therefore gave order that they should inform 
him what could be done by the Jaw against her. 
So one of them, whose name was Memucan, said, 
that “this affront was olfered not to him alone, 
but to all the Persians, who were in danger of 
leading their lives very ill with their wives, if 
they must be thus despised by them; for that 


* Since seme sceptical persons are willing to discard 
this hook of Esther as no true histery; and even our 
learned and judicious Dr. Wall, in his late posthumous 
critical notes upon all the other Hebrew hooks of the 
Old Testament, gives us none upon the Cantictes or 
upon Esther, and seeins thereby to give up this hook, as 
wellas he gives up the Canticles, as indefensible; | shall 
venture 10 say, that almost all the objections against 
thls book of Esther are gone at onec, if, as we certainly 
ought to do, and as Dean rideaus has justly done, we 

lace this history under Artaxerxes Longimanus, as do 
th the Septnagint interpreters and Josephus. The 
learned Dr. Lee, in his posthumous dissertation on the 
second book of Esdras, page 25, also says, that “the 
truth of this history is demonstrated by the feast of 
Purim, kept up from that time to this very day: and this 
surprising providential revolution in favor of a captive 
people, thereby constantly commemornted, standeth 
even npon a firmer basis than that there cyer was such 
aman as king Alexander [the Great] in the world, of 
whose reign there isnosuch abiding monument at this 
day tobe found any where. Nor will they, I daresay, 
who qnarre! at this, or any other of the sacred histo- 
ries, find it avery casy matter to reconcile the different 
accounts which were given by histerlans of the affairs 
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none of their wives would have any reverence 
for their husbands, if they had such an example 
of arrogance in the queen towards thee, who 
rulest over all.” Accordingly, he exhorted him 
to punish her who had been guilty of so great 
an affront to him, after a severe manner; and 
when he had so done, to publish to the nations 
what had been decreed about the queen. So the 
resolution was, to put Vashti away, and to give 
her dignity to another woman. 

2. But the king having been fond of her, did 
not well bear a separation, and yet by the law 
he could not admit of a reconciliation, so he was 
under trouble, as not having it in his power to 
do what he desired todo. But when his friends 
saw him so uneasy, they advised him tọ cast the 
memory of his wife, and his love for her, out of 
his miod, but to send abroad over all the habita- 
ble earth, and to search out for comely virgins, 
and to take her whom he should like best tor a 
wife, because his passion for his former wife 
would be quenched by the introduction of an- 
other, and the kindness he had to Vashti would 
be withdrawn from her, and be placed on her 
that was with him. Accordingly, = was persua- 
ded to follow this advice, and gave orders to 
certain persons to choose out of the virgins that 
were in his kingdom those that were esteemed 
the most comely. So when a great number of 
these virgins were gathered together, there was 
found a damsel in Babylon, whose parents were 
hoth dead, and she was brought up with her 
uncle Mordecai, for that was her uncle’s name 
This uncle was of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
was one of the principal persons among the 
Jews. Now it proved that this damsel, whose 
name was Esther, was the most beautiful of all 
the rest, and that the grace of her countenance 
drew the eyes of the spectators principally upon 
her: so she was committed to one of the eunuchs 
to take the care of her: and she was very ex- 
actly provided with sweet odors, in great plen- 
ty, and with costly ointments, such as her body 
required to be anointed withal: and this was 
used for six months by the virgins, who were in 
number four hundred. And when the eunuch 
thought the virgins had been sufficiently puri- 
fied, in the forenientioned time, and were now fit 
to go to the king's bed, he sent one to be with 
the king every day. So when he had accowpa- 
nied with her, he sent her back to the eunuch: 
and when Esther had come to him, he was pleas 
ed with her, and fell in love with the damsel, and 
married her, and made her his lawful wife, and 
kept a wedding feast for her on the twelfth 
month of the seventh year of his reign, which 
was called Adar. Ile also sent angari, as they 
are called, or messengers, unto every nation 
and gave orders that they should keep a feast for 
his marriage, while he himself treated the Per- 


of thisking, or toconfirm any one faet of his whatever, 
with the saine evidence which is here given for the prin- 
cipal fact in the sacred book, or even so much as to 
prove the existence of euch a person, of whom so 
great things are reinted, but upon granting this took of 
Esther, or sixth of Esdras (as it is placed in some of the 
most ancient copies of the vulgare.) to be a most true 
and certain history,” &e. 

t If the Chaldce parapbrast be in the right, that Artax- 
erxes intended to show Vashti to his guests naked, it 
is no wonder nl all that she would not submit to such 
an indignity; hut still, if it were not so gross as that, yet 
might it, inthe king’s cups, be done in a way so inde- 
ecnt, a8 the Persian laws would not then tear more 
than the common laws of modesty. And that the king 
had some auch design seems not improbable, for other- 
wise the principal of these royal guests could be no 
strangers lothe queen, nor nnapprized of her beanty, 
so far as decency admitted. However, sinee Providence 
was now paving the way for the introduction of a 
Jewess into the king’s alfections, in order to bring about 
one of the most wonderful deliveranees whieh the 
Jewish or any nation ever had, we need net be farther 
solicitous about the motives by which the king was in- 
duced to divorce Vashti, and marry Esther. 
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sians and the Medes, and the principal men of 
the nations, for a whole AR on account of 
this his marriage. Accordiagly, Esther came to 
his royal palace, and he set a diadem on her 
head: and thus was Esther married, without 
making known to the king what nation she was 
derived from. Her uncle also removed from 
Babylon to Shushan, and dwelt there, being 
every day about the palace, and inquiring how 
the damsel did, for he loved her as though she 
had been his own daughter. 

3. Now the king had made a law, that none of 
his own people should approach him unless he 
were called, when he sat upon his throne;* and 
men with axes in their hands stood round about 
his throne, in order ta punish such as approached 
to him without being called. However, the king 
sat with a golden sceptre in his hand, which he 
held out when he had a mind to save any one of 
those that approached to him without being call- 
ed, and he who touched it was free from danger. 
But of this matter I have discoursed sufficiently. 

4. Some time after this [two eunuchs] Big- 
than and Teresh plotted against the king; and 
Barnabazus, the servant of one of the eunuchs, 
being by birth a Jew, was acquainted with their 
conspiracy, and discovered it to the queen’s un- 
cle; and Mordecai, by the means of Esther, made 
the conspirators known to the king. This trou- 
bled the king, but he discovered the truth, and 
hanged the eunuchs upon a cross, while at that 
time he gave no reward to Mordecai, who had 
been the occasion of his preservation. He only 
bade the scribes to set down his nanie in the re- 
cords, and bade him stay ia the palace, as an in- 
timate friend of the king. 

5. Now there was one Haman, the son of Ame- 
datha, by birth an Amalekite, that used to go in 
to the king; and the foreigners and Persians 
worshipped him, as Artaxerxes had commanded 
that such honor should be paid to him; but Mor- 
decai was so wise, and so observant of his own 
country's laws, that he would not worship the 
man.f When Haman observed this, he inquired 
whence he came? and when he understood that 
he was a Jew, he had indignation at him, and 
said within himself, that “ whereas the Persians, 
who were free men, worshipped him, this man, 
who was no better than a slave, does not vouch- 
safe to da so.” And when he desired to punish 
Mordecai, he thought it too small a thing to re- 
quest of the king that he alone might be punish- 
ed; he rather determined to aboiish the whole 
nation, for he was naturally an enemy to the 
Jews, because the nation of the Amalekites, of 
which he was, had been destroyed by them. Ac- 
cordingly he came tothe king, and accused them, 
saying, *“ There is a certain wicked nation, and it 
is dispersed over all the habitable earth that is un- 
der thy domiaion; a najion separate from others, 
unsociable, neither admitting the same sort of 
divine worship that others do, nor using laws 
like to the laws of others: at enmity with thy 
people, and with all men, both in their manners 
and practices. Now, if thou wilt be a benefac- 
tor to thy subjects, thou wilt give order to destroy 
them utterly, and not leave the least remains of 
them nor preserve any of them either for slaves 
or for captives.” But that the king might oot be 
damnified by the loss of the tributes which the 
Jews paid him, Hainan promised to give hint out 
of his own estate forty thousand talents whenso- 
ever he pleased; and he said, he would pay this 


* Herodotus says, that this law [against any one’s 
coming uncalled to the kings of Persia when they 
were sitting on their thrones] was first enacted by Dei- 
oces [i. e. hy him who first withdrew the Medes from 
the dominion of the Assyrians, and himself first reigned 
overthem.] Thus, also, says Spanheim, stood guards, 
with their axes, about the throne of Tenus, or Tenudus, 
et the offender might by them be punisbed immedi- 
ately. 

t Whether this adoration required of Mordecui to 
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money very willingly that the kingdom might 
be freed from such a misfortune. 

6. When Haman had made this petition, the 
king both forgave him the money, and granted 
him the men, to do what he would with them. 
So Haman having gained what he desired, sent 
out immediately a decree, as from the king, to all 
nations, the contents whereof were these: “ Ar- 
taxerxes, the great king, to the rulers of the hun- 
dred twenty and seven provinces, from India to 
Ethiopia, sends this writing: Whereas I have 
governed many nations, and obtained the do- 
miaion of all the habitable earth, according to 
my desire, and have not been obliged to do any 
thing that is insolent or cruel to my subjects by 
such niy power, but have showed myself mild 
and gentle, by taking care of their peace and 
good order, and have sought how they might en- 
joy those blessings for all time to come. And 
whereas I have been kindly informed by Ha- 
man, who, on account of his prudence and jus- 
tice, is the first in my esteem, and in dignity, 
and only second to myself, for his fidelity and 
constant good-will to me, that there is an ill-na- 
tured nation intermixed with all mankind, that is 
averse to our laws, and not subject to kings, and 
of a different conduct of life trom others, that 
hateth monarchy, and of a disposition that is 
pernicious to our affairs, Í give order that these 
men, of whom Haman our second father hath 
informed us, be destroyed, with their wives and 
children, and that none of them be spared, aad 
that none prefer pity to them before obedience 
to this decree. And this I will to be executed on 
the fourteenth day of the twelfth month of this 
present year, that so when all that have enmity 
to us are destroyed, and this in one day, we may 
be allowed to lead the rest of our lives in peace 
hereafter.” Now when this decree was brought 
to the cities, and to the country, all were ready 
for the destruction and entire abolishment of the 
Jews, against the day before mentioned; and 
they were very hasty about it at Shushan in par- 
ticular. Accordingly, the king and Haman spent 
their time in feasting together with good cheer 
and wine, but the city was in disorder. 

7. Now when Mordecai was informed of what 
was done, he rent his clothes, and put on sack- 
cloth, and sprinkled ashes upon his head, and 
went about the city, crying out, that “a nation 
that had been injurious to no man, was to be de- 
stroyed.” And he went on saying thus as far as 
the king's palace, and there he stood, for it was 
not lawful for him to go into itin that habit. The 
same thing was done by all the Jews that were 
in the several cities wherein this decree was 
published, with lamentation and mourning, on 
account of the calamities denounced against 
them. But as soon as certain persons had told 
the queen that Mordecai stood before the court 
in a mourning habit, she was disturbed at this 
report, and sent out such as should change his 
garments; but when he could not be induced 
to put off his sackcloth, because the sad occasion 
thut forced him to put it on had not yet ceased; 
she called the eunuch Acratheus, for he was then 

resent, and sent him to Mordecai, in order to 

now of him what sad accident had befallen 
him, for which he was in mourning, and woud 
not put off the habit he hnd put on at her desire. 
Then did Mordecai inform the eunuch of the oc- 
casion of this mourning, and of the decree which 
was sent by the king into all the country, and . 


Haman were by him deemed too like the adoration due 
only to God, as Josephus seems here to think, as welt as 
the Scptuagint interpreters also, by their translation of 
Est. xiii. 12, 13, 14; or whether he thought he ought to 
pay no sort of adoration toan Amnickite, which na- 
tion had been such great sinners argo have been univer- 


' sally devoted to destruction by God himself, Exod. xvii 


14, 15, 16; 2Sam. xv. 18; or whether botn causes concur- 
red, cannot now, I doubl, be certainly determined. 
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the promise of money whereby Haman bought 
the destruction of their nation. He also gave 
him a copy of what was proclaimed at Si en, 
to be carried to Esther; and he charged her to 
petition the king about this matter, and not to 
think it a dishonorable thing in her to put on an 
humble habit, for the safety of her nation, where- 
in she might deprecate the ruin of the Jews, who 
were in danger of it; for that Haman, whose 
dignity was only inferior to that of the king, had 
accused the Jews, and had irritated the king 
against them. When she was informed of this, 
she sent to Mordecai again, and told him that 
she was not cniled by the king, and that he who 
goes in to him without being called, is to beslain, 
unless, when he is willing to save any one, he 
holds out his golden sceptre to him; but that to 
whomsoever he does so, although he go in with- 
out being called, that person is so far from being 
slain, that he obtains pardon, and is entirely pre- 
served. Now when the eunuch carried this mes- 
sage from Esther to Mordecai, he bade hin also 
tell her that she must not only provide for her 
own preservation, but for the common preserva- 
tion of her nation, for that if she now neglected 
this opportunity, there would certainly arise hel 
to them from God some other way, but she me 
her father’s house would be destroyed by those 
whom she now despised. But Esther sent the 
very same eunuch back to Mordecai [to desire 
* him] to go to Shushan,and to gather the Jews that 
were there together to a congregation, and to 
fast and abstain from all sorts of food on her ac- 
count, and [to let him know that] she with her 
maidens would do the same; and then she pro- 
mised that she would go to the king, though it 
were against the law, and that if she must die 
for it she would not refuse it. 

8. Accordingly, Mordecai did as Esther had 
enjoined him, and made the people fast; and he 
besought God, together with them, ‘not to over- 
look his nation, particularly at this time, when 
it was going to ie destroyed; but that, as he 
had often before provided tor them, and forgiven 
when they had sinned, so he would now deliver 
them from that destruction which was denounced 
against them; for although it was not all the 
nation that had offended, yet must they so inglo- 
riously be slain, and that he was himself the oc- 
casion of the wrath of Haman, because (said he) 
I did not worship him, nor could I endure to pay 
that honor to him which I used to pay to thee, 
O Lord; for upon that his anger hath he contrived 
this present mischief against those that have not 
transgressed thy laws.” The same supplications 
did the multitude put up; and entreated that God 
would provide for their deliverance, and free the 
Israelites that were in all the earth from this ca- 
lamity which was now coming upon them, for 
they had it before their eyes, and expected its 
coming. Accordingly, Esther made supplica- 
tion to God after the manner of her country, by 
casting herself down upon the earth, and puttin 
on her mourning garments, and bidding fave 
to meat and drink, and all delicacies, for three 
days’ time; and she entreated God to have mer- 
cy upon her, and make her words appear persua- 
sive to the king, and render her countenance 
more beautiful than it was before, that both by 
her words and beauty she might succeed, for the 
averting of the king's anger, in case he were 
at all irritated against her, and for the conso- 
lation of those of her own country, now they 
were in the utmost danger of perishing ; as also, 
that he would excite a hatred tn the king ngainst 
the enemies of the Jews, and those that ha con- 
trived their future destruction, if they proved to 
be contemned by him. 

9. When Esther had used this supplication for 
three days she put off those garments, changed 
her habit, and adorned herself as became a 
queen, and took two of her handmaids with her, 
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the one of which supported her, as she gently 
leaned upon her, and the other tollowed after, 
and fied; up her large train (which swept along 
the ground,) with the extremities of her fingers: 
and thus she came to the king, having a blushing 
redness in her countenance, with a pleasant 
agreeableness in her hehavior, yet did she go 
in to him with fear; and as soon as she was 
come over against him, as he was sitting on his 
throne, in his royal apparel, which was a gar- 
ment interwoven with gold and precious stones, 
which made him seem to her more terrible, es- 
pecially when he looked at her somewhat se- 
verely, and with a countenance on fire with an- 
ger, her joints failed her immediately, out of the 
dread she was in, and she fell down sideways ix 
a swoon: but the king changed his mind, which 
happened, as I suppose, by the will of God, and 
was concerned for pe wife, lest her fear should 
bring some very ill thing upon her, and he leaped 
from his throne and took her in his arms, and re- 
covered her, by embracing her, and eh ae 
comfortably to her, and exhorting her to be o 
good cheer, and not to suspect any thing that 
was said on account of her coming to him with- 
out being called, because that law was made for 
subjects, but that she, who was a queen, as well 
as Pe a king, might be entirely secure: and as 
he said this, he put the sceptre into her hand, and 
laid his rod upon her neck, on account of the 
law; and so freed her fromm her fear. And after 
she had recovered herself by these encourage- 
ments, she said, “My lord, it is not easy for me, 
on the sudden, to say what hath happened, for 
as soon as I saw thee to be great, and comely, 
and terrible, my spirit departed from me, and I 
had no soul left in me.” And while it was with 
difficulty, and in a low voice, that she could say 
thus much, the king was in a great agony and 
disorder, and encouraged Esther to be of good 
cheer, and to expect better fortune, since he was 
ready, if occasion should require it, to grant to 
her the half of his kingdom. Accordingly, Es- 
ther desired that he and his friend Haman would 
come to her to a banquet, for she said she had 
prepared a supper for him. He consented to it; 
and when they were there, as they were drink- 
ing, he bade Esther to “let him know what she 
desired: for that she should not be disappointed, 
though she should desire the half of his king- 
dom.” But she put off the discovery of her pe- 
tition till the next day, if he would come again, 
together with Haman, to her banquet. 

10. Now when the king had promised so to do, 
Hainan went away very glad, because he alone 
had the honor of supping with the king at Es- 
ther’s banquet, and because no one else partook 
of the same honor with kings but himself; yet 
when he saw Mordecai in the court, he was very 
much displeased, for he paid him no manner of 
respect when he saw him. So he went home, 
eaea for his wife Zeresh, and his friends, 
and when they were come, he showed them what 
honor he enjoyed, not only from the king, but 
from the queen also, for as he alone hnd that day 
supped with her, together with the king, so was 
he also invited again for the next day; yet, said 
he, am I not pleased to see Mordecai the Jew in 
the court. Hereupon his wife Zeresh advised 
him to give order that a gallows should be made 
fifty cubits high, and that in the morning he 
should ask it of the king, that Mordecai might be 
hanged thereon. So he commended her advice, 
and gave order to his servants to prepare the gal- 
lows, and to place it in the court, for the punish- 
ment of Mordecai thereon, which was according- 
ly prepared. But God laughed to scorn the 
wicked expectations of Haman; and as he knew 
what the event would be, was delighted at it, for 
that night he took away the king’s sleep; and as 
the king was not willing to lose the time of his 
lying awake, but to spend it in something that 
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might be of advantage to his kingdom, he com- 
manded the scribe to bring him the chronicles of 
the former kings, and the records of his own ac- 
tions; and when he had brought them and was 
reading them, one was found to have received a 
country on account of his excellent management 
on a Certain occasion, and the name of the coun- 
try was set down; another was found to have 
bad a present made him on account of his fideli- 
ty: then the scribe came to Bigthan and Teresh, 
the eunuchs that had made a conspiracy against 
the king, which Mordecai had discovered, and 
when the scribe said no more but that, and was 
ing on to another history, the king pokes 
im, and inquired, ‘Whether it was not added 
that Mordecai had a reward given him?” and 
when he said there was no such addition, he bade 
hin leave off, and he inquired of those that were 
appointed for that purpose, what hour of the night 
it was? and when he was informed that it was al- 
ready day, he gave order, that if they found any 
one of his friends already come, and standing be- 
fore the court, they should tell him. Now it hap- 
pened that Haman was found there, for he was 
come sooner than ordinary to petition the king to 
have Mordecai put to death; and when the ser- 
vants said, that Haman was before the court, he 
bade them call him in; and when he was come 
in, he said, ** Because [ know that thou art my 
only fast friend, I desire thee to give me advice, 
how I may honor one that I greatly love, and 
that after a manner suitable to my magnificence.” 
Now Haman reasoned with himself, that what 
opinion he should give would be for himself, 
since it was he alone who was beloved by the 
king; so he gave that advice which he thought 
of all others the best; for he said, “ If thou would: 
est truly honor a man whon thon sayest thou 
dost love, give order that he may ride on horse- 
back, with the same garment on which thou 
wearest, and with a gold chain about his neck, 
and let one of thy intimate friends go before him, 
and proclaim through the whole city, that who- 
soever the king honoreth, obtaineth this mark 
of his honor.” This was the advice which Ha- 
man gave, out of a supposal that such a reward 
would come to himself. Hereupon the king was 
pleased with the advice, and said, “Go thou, 
therefore, for thou hast the horse, the garment, 
and the chain, ask for Mordecai the Jew, and 
give him those things, and go before his horse, 
and proclaim accordingly; for thou art (said he) 
my intimate friend, and hast given me good ad- 
vice; be thou then the ninister of what thou hast 
advised me todo. ‘This shall be his reward from 
us, for preserving my life.” When he heard this 
order, which was entirely unexpected, he was 
confounded in his mind, and knew not what to do. 
However, he went out, and led the horse, and 
took the purple garment, and the golden chain 
for the neck, and finding Mordecai before the 
court, clothed in sackcloth, he bade him put that 
Meta oll, and put the wa on: but 
Jordecai, not knowing the truth of the matter, 
but thinking that it was done in mockery, said, 
“O thou wretch, the vilest of all mankind, dost 
thou thus laugh at our calamities?” But when 
he was satisfied that the king bestowed this ho- 
nor upon him, for the deliverance he had pro- 
cured him, when he convicted the eunuchs who 
had conspired against him, he put on that purple 
garment which the king always wore, and put 
the chain about his neck, and got on horseback, 
and went round the city, while Haman went be- 
fore, and proclaimed, “This shall be the reward 
which the king will bestow on every one whom 
he loves, and esteems worthy of honor.’ And 
when they had gone round the city, Mordecai 
went in to he king, but Haman went home, out 
of shame, and informed his wife and friends of 
what had happened, and this with tears: who 
suid, that “tHe would never he able to be re- 
venged of Mordecai, for that God was with him.” 
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11. Now while these men were thus talking 
one to another, Esther’s eunuchs hastened tta- 
man away to come to supper: but one of the eu- 
nuchs, named Sabuchadas, saw the gallows that 
was fixed in Haman's house, and inquired of one 
of his servants, for what purpose they had pre- 
pared it? So he knew that it was for the queen's 
uncle, because Haman was about to petition the 
king that he might be punished, but at present 
he held his peace. Now when the king, with 
Haman, were at the bangnet, he desired the 
queen to tell him what gift she desired to obtain, 
and assured her that she should have whatsoever 
she had a mind to. She then lamented the dan- 
per her people were in; and said, that ‘She and 
ner nation were given up to be destroyed, and 
that she, on that account, made this her petition; 
that she would not have troubled him if he had 
only given order that they should be sold into 
bitter servitude, for such a misfortune would not 
have been intolerable; but she desired that they 
might be delivered from such destruction.” And 
when the king inquired of her who was the au- 
thor of this misery to them? she then openly ac- 
cused Haman, and convicted him, that he had 
been the wicked instrument of this, and had 
formed this plot against them. When the king 
was hereupon in disorder, and was gone hastily 
out of the banquet into the gardens, Haman be- 
gan to intercede with Esther, and to beseech her 
to forgive him, as to what he had offended, for 
he perceived that he was ina very bad case. 
eee he had fallen upon the queen’s bed, and 
was making supplication to her, the king came 
in, and being still more provoked at what he 
saw, “O thou wretch, Gal he) thou vilest of all 
mankind, dost thou aim to force my wife?” And 
when Haman was astonished at this, and not 
able to speak one word more, Sabuchadas the 
eunuch came in, and accused Haman, and said, 
“He found a gallows at his house prepared for 
Mordecai, foi that the servant told him so much 
upon his inquiry, when he was sent to him to call 
him to supper.” Fle said farther, “That the 
gallows was fifty cnbits high.” Which when the 
king heard, he determined that Haman should 
be punished after no other manner than that 
which had been devised by him against Morde- 
cai: so he gave order immediately that he should 
be hung upon that gallows, and be put to death 
after that manner. And from hence | cannot 
forbear to adinire God, and to learn hence his 
wisdom and his justice, not only in punishing the 
wickedness of faman, but in so disposing it, that 
he should undergo the very same punishment 
which he had contrived for another; as also, be- 
cause he thereby teaches others this lesson, that 
what mischiefs any ont prepares against another, 
he, without knowing of it, first contrives it against 
himself. 

12. Wherefore Hamen, who had immoderately 


abused the honor he had from the king, was de- 


stroved after this manner, and the king granted 
his estate to the queen. He also called for 
Mordecai, (for Esther hid inforined him that she 
was akin to him,) and gave that ring to Morce- 
cal, which he had before given to Haman. ‘The 
qnecn also gave Haman's estate to Mordecai, 
and prayed the king to deliver the nation ot 
the Jews from the fear of death, and showed 
him what had been written over ull the conntry 
by Haman the son of Ammedatha: for that if 
her country were destroyed, and her countrymen 
were to perish, she could not bear to live herself 
any longer. So the king promised her, that he 
would not do any thing that should be disagreea- 
ble to her, nor contradict whut she desired, out 
he bade her write what she pleased about the 
Jews, in the king's name, and seal it with his 
seal, and send it to nll his kingdom, for that 
those who read epistles whose authority is se- 
cured hy having the king‘s seal to them, would 
noway cvnotradict what was written therein. So 
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he commanded the king’s scribes to he sent for, 
and to write to the nations on the Jews’ behalf, 
and to his lieutenants and governors, that were 
over his hundred twenty and seven provinces, 
from India to Ethiopia. Now the contents of this 
epistle were these: “The great king Artax- 
erxes to onr rulers,* and those that are our 
faithful subjects, sendeth greeting: Many men 
there are, who, on accountof the greatness of the 
benefits bestowed on them, and because of the 
honor which they have obtained from the won- 
derful kind treatment of those that bestowed it, 
are not only injurious to their inferiors, but do 
not scruple to do evil to those that have been 
their benefactors, as if they wonld take away 
gratitude from among men, and by their insolent 
abuse of such benetits as they never expected, 
they turn the abundance they have against those 
that are the authors of it, and suppose they shall 
lie concealed from God in that case, and avoid 
that vengeance which comes from him. Some 
of these men, when they have had the manage- 
ment of aflairs committed to them by their 
friends, and bearing private malice of their own 
against some othcrs, by deceiving those that 
have the power, persuade them to be angry at 
such as have done them no harm, till they are in 
danger of perishing, and this by lying accusa- 
tions and calumnies; nor is this state of things to 
be discovered by ancient cxamples, or such as 
we have learned by report only; but by some 
examples of such impudent attempts under our 
own eyes, so that it is not fit to attend any longer 
to calumntes and accusations, nor to the persua- 
sions of others, but to determine what any one 
knows of himself to have been really done, and 
to punish what justly deserves it, and to grant 
favors to such as are innocent. This hath been 
the case of Haman, the son of Ammedatha, by 
birth an Aimalckite, and alien from the blood of 
the Persians, who, when he was hospitably ea- 
tertained by us, and partook of that kindness 
which we bear to all men, to so great a degree 
as to be called my father, and to be all ee 
worshipped, and to have honor paid him by all 
in the second rank after the royal honor due 
to ourselves, he could not bear his good fortune, 
nor govern the magnitude of his prosperity 
with sound reason; nay, he made a conspiracy 
against me and my hfe, who gave him his autho- 
rity, by endeavoring to take away Mordecai, 
my benefactor, and my saviour, nad by basely 
and treacherously requiring to have Esther, the 
partaer of my life, and of my dominion, brought 
to destruction; tur he contrived by this means 
to deprive me of my faithful frieads,t and trans- 
fer the government to others: but since I per- 
ceived that these Jews, that were by this perni- 
cious fellow devoted to destrnetion, were not 
wicked men, but conducted their lives after the 
best manner, and were men dedicated to the 
worship of that God who hath preserved the 
xingdom to me and to ay ancestors, | do not 
only free them fron the punishment which the 
former epistle, which was sent by aman, or- 
dered to be tnilicted oa them, to which if you 
refuse ae nos you shall do well, but £ will 
that they have all honor paid to them. Ac- 
cordingly, 1 have hanged up the man that con- 


* The true reason why king Artaxerxes did nat liere 
properly revoke fils former barbarous decree for the 
universal ssnughterof ihe Jews, but ooly empowered 
aost encouraged the Jews to fight for their lives, and to 
kill their enemies ift ey attempted their destruction, 
gsecma to bave icen that old taw of the Medes and Per- 
sians, not yet faid nside, thal whitever decree was 
signes both ty the hing nnd his lords, could not be 
changed, Int remained nnatternble, Dan, vi. 7, &, 9, 19, 
15, 27; Eeth. i. (and vii. & And Haman, kaving en- 
grossed the royal favor, might per! aps have Limeelf 
sizned this decree forthe fews’ shaighter, instead of 
the ancieal tords, and so might huve rendered it by 
their mirs irrevocaiie, 

t These words give an intimation as if Artaxerxes 
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trived such things against them, with his family, 
bere the gates of Shushan, that punishment 
beag sent upon him by God, who seeth all 
things. And 1 give you in charge, that you 
publicly propon a copy of this epistle through 
all my kingdom, that the Jews may be permitted 
peaceably to use their own laws, and that you 
assist them; that at the same seuson whereto 
their miserable estate did belong, they may de- 
fend themselves the very same N from uajust 
violence, the thirteeath day ofthe twelfth month, 
which is Adar, for God hath made that day a day 
of salvation instead of a day of destrnction to 
them; and may it be a gosi day to those that 
wish us well, and a memorial of the puaishment 
of the conspirators against us: and E will that 
you take notice, that every city, and every na- 
tion, that shall disobey any thiag that ìs coa- 
tained in this epistlé, shall be destroyed by fire 
and sword. However, let this epistle be pub- 
lished through all the country that is under our 
obedience, and let all the Jews by all means be 
ready against the day before mentioned, that 
they may avenge themselves upon their ene- 
mies.” 

13. Accordingly the horsemen who earried the 
epistles, proceeded on the ways which they were 
to go with speed: but as for Mordecai, as soon as 
he had assumed the royal garment, and the 
crown of gold, and had put the chain about his 
neck, he went forth ma public procession; and 
whea the Jews who were at ae saw him in 
so great honor with the king, they thought his 
good furtune was common to themselves also; 
and joy anda beam of salvation encompassed 
the Jews, both those that were in the cities, and 
those that were in the countrics, upon the publi- 
cation of the king's letters, insomuch, that many 
even ot other nations circumcised their foreskin 
for fear of the Jews, that they might procure 
salety to themselves thereby; for on the thir- 
teenth day of the twellth month, which accord- 
ing to the Hebrews is called Adar, but according 
to the Macedonians, Dystrus, those that carried 
the king's epistle gave them notice, that the 
same day wherein tueir danger was to have been. 
on that very day should they destroy their ene- 
mies. But now the rulers of the provinces, and 
the tyrants, and the kings, and the scribes, had 
the Jews in esteem; for the fear they were in of 
Mordecai forced them to act with discretion. 
Now when the royal decree was come to all the 
country that was subject to the king, it fell out 
that the Jews at Shushan slew five hundred of 
their enemies: and when the king hnd told Ks- 
ther the nomber of those that were slain in that 
city, but did not well know what had been done 
in the provinces, he asked her, whether she 
would have any thing farther done against them? 
for that it should be done accordingly: npon 
which she desired that the Jews might be per- 
mitted to treat thcir remaining enemies in the 
sume manner the next day; as also that they 
might lang the ter sons of Hamana upon the gal- 
lows. So the k perinitted the Jews so to do, 
as desirous aot to contradict Esther. So (hey 
gathered themselves together again on the four- 
teenth day ot the month Dystrns, and slew about 
three hundred of their enemies, but touched 






suspected a deeper desizn in Hamaa than opeoty ap- 
peared, viz. that Knowing the Jews would be fait! fulto 
him,aad that he cou'd never trans'er tle crown to his 
own family, who was nn Agagite, Esth. jii. 1,10, or of 
the posterity of Agay, the o'd king of the Amalekites, ] 
Sain. xv. X N9, 33, while they were live, and spread 
overall his dominions, he thereiore eudeavored 10 de- 
stroy them, Norisi lome improbable, t at those 75,800 
of the Jews’ enemies which were soon destroyed hy 
the Jews. onthe permission of the king, wlict must he 
on somegrenl orcasion., were Atmalekites, their old and 
hereditary enemies, Exod, xvii. 14, 15, and that therehy 
was futtilled Balaam’s prophecy, “Amalek was the 
first of the nations. but his latter end shalt be, that he 
perish fur ever.” Numb. xxiv. 20, 
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nothing of what riches they had. Now there 
was slain by the Jews that were in the country, 
and in the other cities, seventy-five thousand 
of their enemies, and those were slain on the 
thirteenth day of the month, and the next day 
they kept asa festival. In like manner the Jews 
that were in Shushan gathered themselves to- 
gether, and feasted on the fourteenth day and 
that which followed it; whence it is, that even 
now all the Jews that ure in the habitable earth 
keep these days festival, and send portions to 
one another. Mordecai also wrote to those Jews 
that lived in the kingdom of Artaxerxes to ob- 
serve these days, and celebrate them as festivals, 
and to deliver them down to posterity, that this 
festival might continue for all time to come, and 
that it might never be buried in oblivion, for since 
they were about to be destroyed on these days 
by Haman, they would do a right thing, upon 
escaping the danger in them, and on them inilict- 
Ing punishments on their enemies, to observe 
those days, and give thanks to God on them: for 
which cause the Jews still keep the foremention- 
ed days, and call them days of Phurim [or Pu- 
rim.*} And Mordecai became a great and illus- 
trious person with the king, and assisted him in 
the government of the people. He also lived 
with the queen; so that the allairs of the Jews 
were by their means better than they could ever 
have hoped for. And this was the state of the 
Jews under the reign of Artaxerxes. 


CHAP. VII. 


How John slew his Brother Jesus in the Temple; 
and how Bagoses offered many Injuries to the 
Jews; and what Sanballat did. 


§ 1. WHEN Eliashib the high priest was dead, 
his son Judas succeeded in the high priesthood: 
and when he was dead, his son John took that 
dignity; on whose acconnt it was also that Ba- 
goses, the general of another Artaxerxes’s army, { 
polluted the temple, and imposed tributes on the 
Jews, that out mths public stock, before they of- 
fered the daily sacrifices, they should pay for 
every lamb filty shekels. Now Jesus was the 
brother of John, and was a friend of Bagoses, 
who hud promised to procure him the high 
priesthood. In confidence of whose support, Je- 
sus quarrelled with John in the temple, and so 

rovoked his brother, that in his anger his 

rother slew him. Now it was a horrible thing 
for John, when he was high priest, to perpetrate 
so great a crime; and so much the more horri- 
ble, that there never was so cruel and impious a 
thing done neither by the Greeks nor barbarians. 
However, God did not neglect its punishment, 
but the people were on that very account en- 
slaved, and the temple was polluted by the Per- 
sians. Now when Pagoses, the general of Ar- 
taxerxes’s army, knew that John, the high priest 
of the Jews, had slain his own brother Jesus in 





* Take here part of Relund’s vote on this disputed 
passage: “ [n Josephus’s copie: eek coni words, 







days of Purim, or Lofs,as in the ek copies of Es- 
ther, ch. ix. 26, 28--¢.2, is remt days of Phurim, or days of 
Protection, bul onght to !e read days of Purim, ns in 
the Hebrew; than whieh emendation, savs he, nothing 
is more rertain.” And bad we any assurance that Jo- 
sephus’s copy mentioned the casting of lots, as our 
other copics do, Esth, iil. 7,1 seontd fully agree with 
Reland, but as it now stands, it seems to me to he by no 
means certain, 

t Asto this whole book of Ustteria the preseat lle- 
brew copy, it isso very imperfect, in a case where the 
providence of God was so very rem irkah'e, and the Sep. 
tuagint and Josephus bave so much of religion, that it 
has not so much is the name of God once in it; and it 
is hard to say who made that epitome which the Ma- 
sorites have given us for the genniae book itseif, no 
religious Jews contd well be the authors of it, whose 
education oMiged them to have a constant revard to 
God, and whatsoever related to his worship; nor do we 
know that there ever was so imperfect a copy of «tin 
the world till after the days of Barchocab, in the se- 
Cond century. 31 


the temple, he came upon the Jews immediately, 
and began in anger to say to them, “Have you 
had the ee to perpetrate a murder in 
your San es And as he was aiming to go into 
the temple, they forbade him so to do; but he 
said to them, “Am not I purer than he that was 
slain in the temple?’ And when he had said 
these words, he went into the temple. Accord- 
ingly, Bagoses made use of this pretence, and 
pap hed the Jews seven years for the murder of 
esus. 

2. Now when John had departed this life, his 
son Jaddua succeeded in the high priesthood. 
He had a brother, whose name was Manassek 
Now there was one Sanballat, who was sent by 
Darius, the last king [of fey into Samaria. 
He was a Cuthean by birth; of which stock were 
the Samaritans also. This man knew that the 
city Jerusalem was a famous city, and that their 
kings had given a great deal of trouble to the 
Assyrians, and the people of Celosyria; so that 
he willingly gave his daughter, whose name was 
Nicaso, ın marriage to Manasseh, as thinkin 
this alliance by marriage would be a pledge an 
security that the nation of the Jews should con- 
tinue their good-will to him. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning Sanballat and Manasseh, and the 
Temple which they built on Mount Gerizzim; 
as also how Alexander made his Entry into the 
City Jerusalem; and what Benefits he bestowed 
on the Jews. 


§ 1. ABOUT this time it was that Philip, king 
of Macedon, was treacherously assaulted and 
slain at Egea by Pausanias, the son of Cerastes, 
who was derived fram the family of Oreste. and 
his son Alexander succeeded him in the kingdom ; 
who, passing over the Hellespont, overcame the 
generals of Darius’s army in a battle fought at 
Granicum. So he marched over Lydia, and 
subdued Ionia, and overran Caria, and fell upon 
the places of Pamphylia, as has been related 
elsewhere. 

2. But the elders of Jerusalem being very unea- 
sy that the brother of Jaddua the high priest, 
though married to a foreigner, should be a part- 
ner with him in the high priesthood, quarrelled 
with him; for they esteemed this man's marriage 
a step to such as should be desirous of transgress- 
ing about the marriage of [strange] wives, and 
that this wonld be the beginning of a mutual so- 
ciety with foreigners, although the offence of 
some about marriages, and their having married 
wives that were not of their own country, had 
been an occasion of their former captivity, and 
of the miseries they then underwent; so they 
commanded Manasseh to divorce his wife, or not 
to approach the altar, the high priest himself 
joining with the people in their indignation 
against his brother, and driving him away from 


t Conrerning this other Artaxerxes, called Manemor, 
andthe Persian affliction and captivity of the Jews 
under him, occasioned hy te murder of the high 
priest’s brother in the Lo'y Louse itself, see Authent 
Ree. atlarge, page 40. And ifany wouder why Jose- 
phus who'ly omits the rest of tle kings of Persia after 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, till be came to tieir last king Da- 
tins, who was conquered by Alexander tle Great, 1 
stall give them Vossius's and Dr. Tudsou’s answer, 
though in my own words, viz. that Josephus did aot 
Wo ill in omitting those kings of Persia with whoin the 
Jews had no concern, berause he was giving the kisto- 
ry of the Jews, and not of the Persians [which is a suf- 
ficient reason also why be entirely omitted the history 
and the hook of Joh, as vot particularly relating to what 
nation.] Hejustly therefore returns tothe Jewish af- 
fairs after the death of Loagimanus, wit ontany men- 
tion of Darius I. before Artaxerxes Mnemon, or ot 
Oclus, or Arogus, as the canon of Ptolemy names 
them after him. Nor had he pro‘ ably mentioned this 
other Artaxerxes, unless Bagases, one of the governors 
and commanders under kim, had oceasioned the pollu 
tion of the Jewish tomple, and had greatly distressed 
the Jews upon that pollution, 
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the altar. Whereupon Manasseh came to his 
father-in-law, Sanba llia and told him, that “Al- 
though he loved his daughter Nicaso, yet was he 
not willing to be deprived of his sacerdotal dig- 
nity oa her account, which was the principal dig- 
nity in their natioa, and always continue in the 
same family.” 
not only to preserve to him the honor of his 
priesthood, but to procure to him the power and 
digaity of a high priest, and would make him 

overnor of all the places he himself now ruled, 
if he would keep his daughter for his wife. He 
also told him further, that he would build hini a 
temple like to that at Jerusalem, upon mount Ge- 
rizzim, which is the highest of all the mountains 
that are in Samaria, and he promised that he 
would do this with the approbation of Darius the 
king. Manasseh was elevated with these pro- 
mises, and staid with Sauballat, upon a supposal 
that he should gain a high priesthood, as bestow- 
ed on him by Darius, for it happened that San- 
ballat was then in years. But there was now a 

reat disturbance among the people of Jerusa- 
im, because many of those priests and Levites 
were entangled in such matches; for they all re- 
volted to Manasseh, and Sanballat afforded them 
money, and divided among them land for tillage, 
and babitations also, and all this in order every 
way to gratify his son-in-law. 

3. About this tinic it was that Darius heard how 
Alexander had passed over the Hellespont, and 
had beaten his hegas in the battle of Grani- 
cum, and was proceeding farther: whereupon he 
gathered together an army of horse and foot, and 
determined that he would meet tbe Macedonians 
before they should assault and conquer all Asia. 
So he passed over the river Euphrates, and came 
over Taurus, the Cilician mountain; and at Issus of 
Cilicia he waited for the enemy, as ready there 
to give him battle. Upon which Sanballat was 

Jad that Darius was come down; and told Ma- 
nasseh that he would suddenly perform his pro- 
mises to him, and this as soon as ever Darius 
should come back, after he had beaten his ene- 
mies; for not he only, but all those that were in 
Asia also, were persuaded that the Macedonians 
would not so much as come to battle with the 
Persians, on account of their multitude. But the 
event proved otherwise than they expected, for 
the king joined battle with the Macedonians, and 
was beaten, and lost a great part of his army. 
His mother also, and his wife and children, were 
taken captives, and he fled into Persia. So Alex- 
ander came into Syria, and took Damascus; and 
when he had obtained Sidon he besieged Tyre, 
when he sentan epistle to the Jewish high priest, 
“To send him some auxiliaries, and to supply his 
army with provisions; and that what preseuts he 
formerly sent to Darius, he would now send to 
him, and choose the friendship of the Macedo- 
nians, and that he should never repent of so 
doing.” But the high priest answered the mes- 
sengers, that “he had given his oath to Darius 
not to bear arms against him; and he said, that he 
would not transgress this while Darius was in the 
land of the living.” Upon hearing this answer 
Alexander was very angry; and thongh he deter- 
_ mined not to leave Tyre, which was just ready 

to be taken, yet as soon as be had eer, it, he 
threatened that he would make an expedition 
against the Jewish high priest, and through him 
teach all men to whom they must keep their 
oaths. So when he had, with a good deal of pains 
during the siege, taken Tyre, and had settled its 
affairs, he came to the city of Gaza, and besieged 
both the city and him who was governor of the 
garrison, whose name was Babemeses. 

4. But Sanballat thought he had now gotten a 
proper opportunity to make his attempt, so he 
renounced Darius, and taking with hun seven 
thousand of his subjects, he came to Alexander: 
and ading him beginning the siege of Tyre, he 


And then Sanballat promised him ! 
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said to him, that he delivered up to him these 
men, who came out of places under his dominion, 
and did gladly accept of him for their lord, in- 
stead of Darius. So when Alexander had re- 
ceived him kindly, Sanballat thereupon took 
courage, and spake to him about this present af- 
fair. He told him, that “he had a son-in-law, 
Manasseh, who was brother to the high priest 
Jaddua; and that there were many others of his 
own nation now with hios, that were desirous to 
have a temple in the places subject to him; that 
it would be for the king's advantage to have the 
strength of the Jews divided into two parts, lest, 
when the nation is of one mind and united, 
upon any attempt for innovation, it prove trou- 
blesome to kings, as it had formerly proved to 
the kings of Assyria.” Whereupon Alexander 
gave Sanbnllat leave so to do, who used the 
utmost diligence, and built the temple, and made 
Manasseh the priest, and deemed ita great re- 
ward, that his daughter's children should have 
that dignity: but when the seven months of the 
siege of Tyre were over, and the two months of 
the siege of Gaza, Sanballat died. Now Alexan- 
der, when he had taken Gaza, made haste to go 
up to Jerusalem; and Jaddua the high priest 
when he heard that, was in an agony, and under 
terror, as not knowing how he should meet the 
Macedonians, since the king was displeased at 
his foregoing disobedience. He therefore or- 
dained that the people should make supplications, 
and should join with him in offering sacrifice to 
God, whom he besought to protect that nation 
and to deliver them from the perils that were 
coming upon them: whereupon God warned him 
in a dream, which came upon him after he had 
offered sacrifice, that “he should take courage, 
and adorn the city, and open the gates; that the 
rest should appear in white garments, but that 
he and the priests should meet the king in the 
habits proper to their order, without the dread of 
any ill consequences, which the providence of 
God would prevent.” Upon which, when he 
rose from his sleep, he greatly rejoiced; and de- 
clared to all the warning he had received from 
God. According to which dream he acted en- 
tirely, and so waited for the coming of the king. 

5. And when he understoed that he was not far 
from the city, he went out in procession, with 
the priests and the multitude of the citizens. The 
procession was yenerable, and the manner of it 
ditlerent from that of other nations. It reached 
to a place called Sapha, which name, translated 
into Greek, signifies a prospect, for you hare 
thence a prospect both of Jerusalem and of the 
temple; and when the Phoenicians and the Chal- 
deans that followed him, thought they should 
have liberty to plunder the city, and torment the 
high priest to death, which the king's displeasure 
fairly promised them, the very reverse of it hap- 
pened; for Alexander, when he saw the multi- 
tude at a distance, in white garments, while the 

rtests stood cloth ith fine linen, and the high 
priest in ae: scarlet clothing, with his 
mitre on his head, having the golden plate where- 
on the name of God was engraved, he approach- 
ed by himself, and adared that Name, and first 
saluted the high priest. The Jews also did all to- 
gether, with one voice, salute Alexander, and en- 
compass him about: whereupon the king of Sy- 
ria, and the rest, were surprised at what Alex- 
auder had done, and supposed him disordered in 
his mind. However, Parmenio alone went up to 
him, and asked him, “ How it came to pass, that 
when all others adored him, he should adore the 
high priest of the Jews?” To whom he replied, 
“f did not adore him, but that God who hath 
honored him with this high priesthood; for I 
saw this very person in a dream, in this very 
habit, when I was at Dios in Macedonia, who, 
when E was considering with myself how I might 
obtain the dominion of Asia, exhorted me to 
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make no delay, but boldly to pass over the sea 
thither, for that he would conduct my army, and 
would give me the dominion over the Persians; 
whence it is, that having seen no other in that 
habit, and now seeing this person in it, and re- 
membering that vision, and the exbortation 
which [ had in my dream, I believe that I bring 
this army under the divine conduct, and shall 
therewith conquer Darius, and destroy the power 
of the Persians, and that all things will succeed 
accordiag to what is in my own mind.” And 
when he had said this to Parmenio, and had given 
the high priest his right hand, the priests ran 
along by him, and he came into the city. And 
when he went up into the temple, he offered sa- 
crifice to God, according to the high priest's di- 
rection; and magnificeatly treated both the high 

riest and the priests. And when the book of 

aniel was shown him, wherein Daniel declared 
that one of the Greeks shuuld destroy the em- 
pire of the Persians, he supposed that himself 
was the person tatended: and as he was then 
glad, he M sed the multitude for the present, 
but the next day he called them to him, and bade 
them ask what favors they pleased of him; 
whereupoa the high priest desired that they 
might enjoy the laws of their forefathers, and 
might py no tribute on the seventh year. He 
granted all they desired. Aad when they en- 
treated him that he would permit the Jews in 
Babylon and Mecha to enjoy their own laws also, 
he willingly promised to do hereafter what they 
desired. Aad when he said to the multitude, that 
if any of them would list themselves in his army, 
on this condition, that they should cuntinue un- 
der the laws of their forefathers, and live accord- 
jag to them, he was willing to take them with 
him, maay were ready to accompany him in his 
wars. ; 

6. Su when Alexander had thus settled mat- 
ters at Jerusalem, he led his army into the neigh- 
boring cities; and when all the inhabitants, to 
whom he came, received him with great kind- 
ness, the Samaritans, who had then Shechem 
for their metropolis, (a city situate at mount Ge- 
rizzim, and inhabited by apostates of the Jewish 
mation,) seeing that Alexander had so greatly 
honored the Jews, determined to profess them- 
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selves Jews, for such is the disposition of the 
Samaritans, as we have already elsewhere de- 
clared, that when the Jews are in adversity they 
deny that they are of kin to them, and then they 
contess the truth; but when they perceive that 
some good fortune hath befallen them, they im- 
mediately pretend to have communion with 
then), saying, that they belong to them, and de- 
rive their genealogy from the posterity of Joseph, 
Ephraim, and Manasseh. Accordingly, they 
made their address to the kiag with splendor, aad 
showed great alacrity in meeting him at a little 
distance trom Jerusalem. And when Alexander 
had commanded them, the Shechemites ap- 
proached to him, takiag with them the troo 
that Sanballat had sent him, and they desired 
that he would come to their city, and do honor 
to their temple also. To whom he promised 
that when he returned he would come to them. 
And when they petitioned that he would remit 
the tribute of the seventh year to them, because 
they did not sow thereon, he asked who they 
were that made such a petition; and when they 
said that they were Hebrews, but had the name 
of Sidonians, living at Shechem, he asked them 
again, whether they were Jews: and when they 
said they were not Jews, “It was to the Jews 
(said he) that I granted that privilege; however, 
when I return and am thoroughly informed b 
you of this matter, I will do what I shall thia 
proper.” And in this manner he took leave of 
the Shechemites, but ordered that the troops of 
Sanballat should follow him iato Egypt, because 
there he designed to give them lands, which he 
did a little after in Thebais, whea he ordered 
them to guard that country. 

7. Now when Alexander was dead, the govern- 
ment was parted among his successors, but the 
temple upon mount Gerizzim remained. And if 
any one were accused by those of Jerusalem, of 
having eaten things common, or of having bro- 
ken the Sabbath, or of any other crime of the 
like nature, he fled away to the Shechemites, 
and said that he was accused unjustly. About 
this time it was that Jaddua the high priest died; 
and Onias his son took the high priesthood. 
This was the state of the affairs of the people of 
Jerusalem at this time. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF A HUNDRED AND SEVENTY YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO THE DEATH OF JUDAS MACCABEUS. 


CHAP. I. 


How Ptolemy, ihe son of Lagus, took Jerusalem 
and Judea by Deceit andTreachery,and carried 
many of the Jews thence, and planied them in 


Egypt. 


§1. Now when Alesana. sing of Macedon, 
had put an end to the dommiuna of the Persians, 
and had settled the affairs in Judea after the 
forementivned manner, he ended his life. And 
as his government fell among many, Antigonus 
obtained Asia: Sełeucus, Babylon; and of the 
other nations which were there, Lysimachns go- 
verned the Hellespont, and Cassander possessed 
Macedonia; as did Ptolemy, the son of Lagns, 
seize upon Egypt. And while these princes am- 
bitiously strove one against another, every one 
for his own principality, it came to pass that 
there were Continual wars, and those lasting wars 
too; and the cides were sufferers, and Tost a 
erent many of their inhabitants in these times of 

istress, insomuch that all Syria, by the means 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, underwent the re- 
verse of that denomination of Saviour which he 
then had. He also seized upon Jerusalem, and 


for that end made use of deceit and treachery; 
for as he came into the city on a Sabbath-day 
as if he would offer sacrifices, he without any 
trouble gained the city, while the Jews did not 
oppose him, for they did not suspect him to be 
their enemy; and he gained it thus, because 
they were tree from suspicion of him, and be- 
cause on that day they were at rest and quiet- 
ness; and when he had gained it, he ruled over 
it in a cruel manner. Nay, Agatharchides of 
Cnidus, who wrote the acts of Alexander's suc- 
cessors, reproaches us with superstitiun, as if we, 
by it, had lost our liberty; where he says thas: 
“There is a nation called the nation of the Jews, 
who inhabit a city strong and great, named Je- 
rusalem. These men took no care, but let it 
come into the hands of Ptolemy, as not willing 
to take arms, and thereby they submitted to be 
under a hard master, by reason of their ansea- 
sunable superstition.” This is what Agathar- 
chides relates of our nation. But when Ptolemy 
had taken a great many captives, both from the 
mountainons parts of Judea, and from the places 
about Jerusalem and Samaria, and the places 
near mount Gerizzim, be led them all into Egypt, 
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and settled them there.* And as he knew that the 
people of Jerusalem were most faithful in the 
observation of oaths and covenants,}+ and this 
from the answer they made to Alexander, when 
he sent an embassage to them, alter he had 
beaten Darius in battle; so he distributed many 
of them into garrisons, and at Alexandria gave 
them equal privileges of citizens with the Mace- 
donians themselves; and required of then to 
take tbeir oaths, that they would keep their 
fidelity to the posterity of ited who committed 
these places to their care. Nay, there were not 
a few other Jews, who, of their own accord, went 
into Egypt, as invited by the goodness of the 
soil, aaa by the liberality of Ptolemy. However, 
there were disorders among their posterity, with 
relation to the Samaritans, on account of their 
resolution to preserve that conduct of life which 
was dilivered to them by their forefathers, and 
they thereupon contended one with another; 
while those of Jerusalem said, that their temple 
was holy, and resolved to send their sacrifices 
thither; but the Samaritans were resolved, that 
they should be sent to mount Gerizzim. 


CHAP. II. 


How Ptolemy Philadelphus procured the Laws 
of the Jews to be translated into the Greek 
Longue; and set many Captives free; and 
dedicated many Gifts to God. 


§ 1. WHEN Alexander had reigned twelve 
rears, and after him Ptolemy Soter forty years, 
hiladelphus then took the kingdom of Egypt, 

and held it forty years within one. He procured 
the law to be interpreted;{ and set free those 
thet were come from Jerusalem into Egypt, and 
were in slavery there, wbo were a hundred and 
twenty thousand. The occasion was this: De- 
metrius Phalerius, who was library-keeper to 
the king, was now endeavoring, if it were pos- 
sible, to gather together all the books that were 
in the habitable earth, and buying whatsoever 
was any where valuable, or agreeable to the 
king's inclination, (who was very earnestly set 
upon collecting of books;) to which inclination 
ot his, Demetrius was zealously subservient. 
And when once Ptolemy asked him how many 
ten thousands of books he had collected, he re- 
plied, that he had already about twenty times 
ten thousand, but that, in a little time, he should 
have fifty times ten thousand. But he said, he 
had been informed that there were many books 
of laws among the Jews worthy of inquiring 
after, and worthy of the king’s library, but which 
being written in characters and in a dialect of 
their own, will cause no small pains in getting 
them translated into the Greek tongue; that the 
character in which they are written seems to be 
like to that which is the proper character of the 
Syrians; and that its mj when pronounced, 
is like theirs also; and that this sound appears 
to be peculiar to themselves. Wherefore he 
said, that nothing hindered why they might not 
get those books to be translated also, for while 


* The great number of the Jews and Samaritans that 
were formerly carried into Egypt by Alexander, and 
now by Plolemy the son of Lagus, appear afterward 
in the vast niullitude who, as we skall see presently, 
were soon ransomed by Philadelphus, and by him 
made free, before he sent for the seventy-Iwo interpre- 
tera; inthe many garrisons, nnd other soldiers of that 
nationin Egypt; in the famous settlement of Jews, and 
the number of their synagogues at Alexandria, long af- 
terward; and in the vehement contention beiween the 
Jews and Samaritans under Philometer, abont the 
place appointed for the public worshlp in the law of 
Moves; whether at the Jewish temple at Jerusa'em, or 
at the Samaritan temple nt Gerizzim: of all which our 
author ireala hereafter, And as to the Samaritans 
carried into Egypt under the same princes, Sealiger snp- 
poses, that those who have agreat synagogue at Cairo, 
as also those whom the Arnbic geographer spenks of, as 
having scized on an island in the Red Sea, are remaina 
of them at thia very day, as the notes here inform us, 
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nothing is wanting that is necessary for that pur- 
pose, we may nave their books also in this libra- 
ry. So the king thought that Demetrius was 
very zealous to procure him abundance of books, 
and that he suggested what was exceeding pro- 
tel for him to do; and theretore he wrote to the 

ewish high priest that he should act accordingly. 

2. Now there was one Aristeus, who was 
among the king's most intimate friends, and on 
account of his modesty very acceptable to him. 
This Aristeus resol frequently, and that be- 
fore now, to petition the king that he would set 
all the captive Jews in his kingdom free; and he 
thought this to be a convenient opportunity for 
the making that petition. So he discoursed, in 
the first place, with the captains of the king’s 
guards, Sosibius of Tarentum, and Andreas; and 
persuaded them to assist him in what he was 
going to intercede with the king for. Accord- 
ingly, Aristeus embraced the same opinion with 
those that have been before mentioned; and 
went to the king, and made the following speech 
to him: ‘It is not fit for us, O king, to overlook 
things hastily, or to deceive ourselves, but to lay 
the truth open; for since we have determined 
not only to get the laws of the Jews transcribed, 
but interpreted also, for thy satisfaction, by what 
means can we do this, while so many.of the Jews 
are now slaves in thy kingdom? Do thou then 
what will be agreeable to thy magnanimity, and 
to thy good nature; free them from the misera- 
ble condition they are in, because that God, who 
supporteth thy kingdom, was the author of their 
laws, as I have learned by particular inquiry, 
for both these people, and we also, worship the 
same God, the framer of all things. We call him 
and that truly, by the name of Zvx,[or Life, or 
Jupiter,] because he breathes life into all men. 
Wherefore do thou restore these men to their 
own country, and this do to the honor of God, 
because these men pay a peculiarly excellent 
worship to him. And know this farther, that 
thongh I be not of kin to them by birth, nor one 
of the same country with them, yet do I desire 
these favors to be done them, since all men are 
the workmanship of God; and I am sensible that 
he is well pleased with those that do good. Ido, 
therefore, put up this petition to thee, to do good 
to them.” 

3. When Aristeus was saying thus, the king 
looked upon him with acheerful and joyful coun- 
tenance, and said, “How many ten thousands 
dost thon mpoo e there are of such as want to 
be made free?” To which Andreas replied, as 
he stood by, and said, “A few more than ten 
tines ten thousand.” The king made answer, 
“ And is this a small gift that thou askest, Aris- 
teus?” But Sosibius, and the rest tha: stood by, 
said, that ‘he ought to ofler such a thank-offer- 
ing ns was worthy of his greatness of soul, to that 
God who had given him his kingdom.” With this 
answer he was much pleased; and gave order, 
that when they paid the soldiers their wages, they 
should lay down [a hundred and] twenty drsohnile 
for every one of the slaves.|| And he promised to 


+t Of the sacredness of naths among the Jewa in the 
Old Testament, see Scripture lolities, p. 54, 65. 

t Of the translation ofthe otlier parts of the Old Tes- 
tament by seventy Egyptian Jews, in the reigns of 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and Philadelphus; as also 
the translation of Lhe Pentatench by seventy-two Jeru- 
salem Jews, in the seventh year of Philadelphus at Al- 
exandria, as given us an account of by Aristeus, and 
thence hy Philo and Josephus, with a vindication of 
Aristeus’s history, see the Appendix to Lit, Accomp. of 
Proph. allarge, p. 117—152. 

|| Although this number one hundred and twenly 
drachinm [of Alexandra, or sixty Jewish shekels} be 
here three limes repeated, and that in all Josephus’s 
copies, Greek and Latin, yet since all the copies of 
Aristeva, Whence Josephus took his relation, have thia 
sum several times, and siill as no more than twenty 
drachme, or ten Jewish shekels; and since the sum of 
the talents, to be sct down presently, which la little 
above four hundred and sixty, for somewhat more than 
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publish a magnificent decree, about what they 
requested, which should confirm what Aristeus 
had proposed, and especially what God willed 
should be done; whereby, he said, he wauld not 
only set those free who had been led away captive 
by his father and his army, but those who were 
in his kingdom before, and those also, if any such 
there were, who had been brought away since. 
And when they said that their redemption money 
would amount to above four Reed talents, he 
granted it. A copy of which decree I lave de- 
termined to preserve, that the magnanimity of 
this king may be made known. lts contents were 
as follows: ‘‘Let all those who were soldiers un- 
der our father, and who, when they overran Sy- 
ria and Pheenicia, and laid waste Judea, took the 
Jews captives, and made them slaves, and brought 
them into our cities, and into this country, and 
then sold thein; as also all those that were in my 
kingdom before them, and if there be any that 
have been lately brought thither, be made free 
by those that possess them; and let them accept 
ot [a hundred aod] twenty drachme for every 
slave. And let the soldiers receive this redemp- 
tion money with their pay but the rest outof the 
king's treasury: for 1 suppose that they were 
made captives without our father’s consent, and 
against equity; and that their country was ha- 
rassed by the insolence of the soldiers, and that, 
by removing them into Egypt, the soldiers have 
made a great profitby them. Out of regard there- 
fore to justice, and out of pity to those that have 
been tyrannized over, contrary to equity, I en- 
join those that have such Jews in their service 
to set them at liberty, upon the receipt of the 
before-mentioned sum; and that no one use any 
deceit about them, but obey what is here com- 
manded. And 1 will, that they give in their 
names, within three days after the publication of 
this edict, to such as are appointed to execute 
the same, and to produce the slaves before them 
also, for I think it will be for the advantage of my 
affairs: and let every one that will, inform against 
those that do not obey this decree; and I will 
that their estates be confiscated into the king's 
treasury.” When this decree was read to the 
king, it at first contained the rest that is here in- 
serted, and omitted only those Jews that had for- 
merly been brought, and those brought after- 
ward, which had not been distinctly mentioned; 
so he added these clauses out of his humanity, 
and with great generosity. He also gave order 
that the payment, which was likely to be done in 
a hurry, should be divided among the king's 
ministers, and aniong the officers of his treasury. 
When this was uver, what the king had decreed 
was quickly brougbt to a conclnsion; and this in 
no more than seven days’ time, the number of 
the talents paid for the captives being above four 
hundred and sixty, and this because their mas- 
ters required the {hundred and] twenty drachme 
for the children also, the king having in elect 
commanded that these should be paid for, when 
he said in his decree that they should receive the 
forementioned sum for every slave. 

4. Now when this had been done after so mag- 
nificent a manner, according to the king's incli- 
nations, he gave order to Demetrius to give him 
in writing his sentiments concerning the trans- 
cribing ot the Jewish books, for no part of the 
administration is done rashly by these kings, but 
all things are managed with great circumspec- 
tion. On which account I have subjoined acopy 
of these epistles, and set down the inultitude of 
the vessels sent as gifts [to Jerusalem,] and the 
construction of every one, that the exactness of 


one hundred thousand slaves, and is nearly the same 
in Joseplins and Aristeus, does heiter agrec to twenty 
than io one hundred and twenty drachme; and since 
the value of a slave of old was, at the utmost, but thir- 
ty shekels, or cixty draclime, see Exodus xxi. 32, 
while in the prescnt circumstances of these Jewish 
slaves, and those so very numerous, Philadelphus 
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the artificer’s workmanship, as ıt appeared to 
those that saw them, and which ea made 
every vessel, may be made manifest, and this 
on account of the excellency of the vessels 
themselves. Now the copy of the epistle was to 
this purpose; “Demetrius to the great king: 
When thou, O king, gavest mea charge concern- 
ing the collection of books that were wanting to 
fill your library, and concerning the care that 
ought to be taken about such as are imperfect, I 
have used the utmost diligence about thot mat- 
ters. And I let you know, that we want the 
books of the Jewish legislation, with some others; 
for they are written in the Hebrew characters, 
and being in the language of that nation, are to 
us unknown. It hath also happened to them, 
that they have been transcribed more carelessly 
than they ought to have been, because they 
have not had hitherto royal care taken about 
them. Now it is necessary that thou shouldest 
have accurate copies of them. And indeed this 
legislation is full of hidden wisdom, and entirely 
blameless, as being the legislation of God: for 
which cause it is, as Hecateus of Abdera says, 
that the poets and historians makeno mention of 
it, nor We ce men that lead their lives accord- 
ing to it, since it is a holy law, and ought not to 
be published by profane mouths. If then it please 
thee, O king, thou mayest write to the high priest 
of the Jews, to send six of the elders out of ever 

tribe, and those such as are most skilful in the 
laws, that by their means we may learn the clear 
and agreeing sense of these books; and may 
obtain an accurate interpretation of their con- 
tents, and so may have such a collection of these 
as may be suitable to thy desire.” 

5. When this epistle was sent to the king, he 
commanded that an epistle should be drawn up 
for Eleazar, the Jewish high priest, concerning 
these matters; and that they Mould inform him 
of the release of the Jews that had been in sla- 
very among them. He also sent fifty talents of 
gold for the making of large basons, and vials, 
and cups, and an immense quantity of precious 
stones. He also gave orders to those who had 
the custody of the chests that contained these 
stones, to give the artificers leave to choose out 
what sorts of them they pleased. He withal 
appointed, that a E talents in money 
should be sent to the temple for sacrilices, and 
for other uses. Now I will give a description 
of these vessels, and the manner of their con- 
struction, but not till after I have set down a 
copy of the epistle which was written to Eleazar 
the high priest, who had obtained that dignit 
on the occasion following: When Onias the high 
priest was dead, his son Simon became:his suc- 
cessor. He was called Simon the Just,* because 
of both his aoe towards God, and his kind dis- 
position to those of his own nation. When he 
was dead, and had left a young son, who was 
called Onias, Simon’s brother Eleazar, of whom 
we are speaking, took the high priesthood; and 
he it was to whom Ptolemy wrote, and that in 
the manner following: “ King Ptolemy to Elea- 
zar the high pris sendeth greeting: There are 
many Jews who now dwell in my kingdom, whom 
the Persians, when they were in power, carried 
captives. These were honored by my father; 
some of them he placed in the army, and gave 
them greater pay than ordinary: to others of 
them, when they came with him into Egypt, he 
committed his garrisons, and the guarding of 
them, that they might be a terror to the Egyp- 
tians. And Seen l had taken the government, I 
treated all men with humanity, and especially 


would rather redeem them at a cheaper than at a dear- 
er rate, there is great reason to prefer here Aristeus’s 
copies before Jasephus’s. 

*We have a very greal encomium of this Simon 
the Just, the son of Onias I. in the fiftieth chapter of 
Ecclesiasticus, throuzh the whole chapter. Nor ia it im 
proper to consult that gl itself upon this occasion. 
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those that are thy fellow-citizens, of whom J 
have set free above a hundred thousand that 
were slaves, and paid the price of their redemp- 
tion to their masters out of my own revenues; 
and those that are of a fit age, I have admitted 
iato the number of my soldiers. And for such as 
are capable of being faithful to me, and proper 
for my court, I have put them in such a post, as 
thiaking this [kindness done to them] to be a 
very great and an acceptable gift, which I de- 
vote to God for his providence overme. And as 


I am desirous to do what will be grateful to these, : 


and to all the other Jews in the habitable earth, 
I have deter:nined to procure an interpretation 
of your law, and to have it translated out of 
Hebrew into Greek, and to be deposited in my 
library. Thou wilt therefore do well to choose 
out and send to me men of a good character, 
who are now elders in age, and six in number, 
out of every tribe. These, by their age, must 
he skilful in the laws, and of abilities to make an 
accurate interpretation of them: and when this 
shall be finished, I sball think that I have done a 
work glorious to myself. And I have sent to 
thee Andreas, the captain of my guard, and Aris- 
teus, men whom J have in very great esteem; 
by whom I have sent those first-fruits which 1 
have dedicated to the temple, and to the sacri- 
tices, and to other uses, to the value of a hundred 
talents. And if thou wilt send to us, to let us 
know what thou wouldest have further, thou wilt 
do a thing aceeptable to me.” 

6. When this epistle of the king was brought 
to Eleazar, he wrote an answer to it with all the 
respect possible: “Eleazar the high priest, to 
king Ptolemy, sendeth greeting: If thou and thy 
queen Arsinoe, and thy children, be well, we are 
entirely satisfied.* When we received thy epis- 
tle, we greatly rejoiced at thy intentions; and 
when the multitude were gathered together, we 
read it to them, and thereby made thein sensible 
of the piety thou hast towards Gad. We also 
showed them the twenty vials of gold, and thir- 
ty of silver, and the five large basons, and the 
table for the show-bread; as also the hundred 
talents for the sacrifices, and for the making what 
shall be needful at the temple. Which things 
Andreas and Aristeus, those most honored 
friends of thine, have bronght us; and truly 
they are persons of an excelleut character, and 
of great learning, and worthy of thy virtue. 
Know then, that we will gratify thee in what is 
for thy advantage, though we do what we used 
not to do before, for we ought to make a return 
for the numerous acts of kindness which thou 
hast done to our countrymen. We immediately 
therefore, offered sacrifices for thee and thy sis- 
ter, with thy children, and friends; and the mul- 
tiiude made prayers, that thy affairs may be to 
thy mind, and that thy kingdom may be pre- 
served in peace, and that the translation of our 
law may come to the conclusion thon désirest, 
and be for thy advantage. We have also chosen 
six elders out of every tribe, whomwe have sent, 
and the law with them. It will be thy part, out 
of thy piety and justice, to send back tbe law, 
when it hath been translated; and to return 
those to us that bring it in safety. Farewell.” 

7. This was the reply which the high priest 
made. But it does not secm to me to be neces- 
sary to sct down the names of the seventy [two) 
elders who were sent by Eleazar, nnd carrie 
the law, which yet were subjoined at the end of 
the epistle. However, I thought it not improper 
to give an aceount of those very iluadle and 
artificially contrived vessels which the king sent 
to God, that all may see how great a regard the 
king had for God; for the king allowed a vast 


t * When we have here and presently mention made of 
Philade!phus’s queen and sister Arsinoe, we are to re- 
Member, with Spanheim, that Arsinoe was both his 
Sister and his wife, according to the old custom of Per- 
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deal of expenses for these vessels, and came 
often to the workmen, and viewed their works 
and suffered nothing of carelessness or negli- 
gence to be any damage to their operations. 
And I will relate how rich they were as well as 
I am able, although perhaps the nature of this 
history may not require such a description, but I 
imagine I shall thereby recommend the elegant 
taste and magnanimity of this king to those that 
read this history. 

8. And first I sill describe what belongs to the 
table. Jt wus indeed in the king’s mind to make 
this table vastly large in its dimensions; but 
then he gave orders that they should learn what 
was the magnitude of the table swhich was 
already at Jerusalem, and how large it was, and 
whether there were a possibility of making one 
larger than it. Anad when he was iuformed how 
large that was which was already there, and 
that nothing hindered but a larger might be 
made, he said, that ‘the was willing to, have one 
made that should be five times as large as the 
present table, but his fear waa that it might be 
then useless in their sacred ministrations, by its 
too great largeness; for he desired that the gifts 
he presented them should not only be there for 
show, but should be useful also in their sacred 
ministratious.”” According to which reasoning 
that the former table was made of so moderate a 
size for use, and not for want of gold, he re- 
solved that he would not exceed the former table 
in largeness; but would make it exceed it in the 
variety and elegance of its materials. And as he 
was sagacious in observing the nature of all 
things, and in having a just notion of what was 
new and surprising, and where there were no 
sculptures, he would invent euch as were proper, 
by his own skill, and would show them to the 
workmen, he commanded that such sculptures 
should now be mace, and that those which were 
delineated, should be most accurately formed by 
a constant regard to their delineation. 

9. When, therefore, the workmen had under- 
taken to make the table, they framed it in length 
two cubits [and a half,]in breadth one cubit, and 
in height one cubit and a half; and the entire 
structure of the work was of gold. They withal 
made a crown of a handbreadth round it, with 
wavework wreathed about it, and with an eu- 
graving which imitated a cord, and was admira- 
bly turned on its three parts; for as they were 
of triangular figure, every angle had the same 
disposition of its sculptures, that when you 
turned them about, the very same form of them 
was turned about without any variation. Now 
that part of the crownwark that was enclosed 
under the table had its sculptures very beautiful, 
but that part which went round on the outside 
was more elaborately ndorned with most beauti- 
ful ornanients, because it was exposed to sight, 
and to the view of the spectators; for which 
reason it was that both those sides which were 
extant above the rest, were ucute; and none of 
the angles, which we before told you were three, 
appeared less than another, when the table was 
turned about. Now into the cordwork thus 
turned were precious stones inserted in rows 
parallel one to the other, enelosed in golden bnt- 
tons, which had ouches in them; but the parts 
which were on the side of the crown, and were 
exposed to the sight, were adorned with a row . 
of oval figures obliquely placed, of the most 
excellent sort of precious stones, which imitated 
rods laid close, and encompassed the table round 
about. But under these oval figures, thus en- 
graven, the workmen had put a crown all round 
it, where the nature of all sorts of fruit was re- 
presented, insomuch that the bunches of grapes 


sia, and of Egypt at this very time; nay, of the Assy. 
rians long afterward. See Antiq. b. xx. ch. ti, sect, 2, 
whence we have, upon the eains of Philadelphus, this 
known inscription, the divine brother and sister. 
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hung up. And when they had made the stones 
to represent all the kinds of fruit before men- 
tioned, and that each in its proper color, they 
made them fast with gold round the whole table. 
The like disposition of the oval figures, and of the 
engraved rods, was framed under the crown, that 
the table might on each side show the same ap- 
pearance of variety and elegance of its orna- 
nents, so that neither the position of the wave- 
work nor of the crown might be differeot, al- 
though the table were turned on the other side, 
but that the prospect of the same artificial con- 
trivances might be extended as far as the feet; 
for there was made a plate of gold of four fingers 
broad, through the entire breadth of the table, 
into which they inserted the feet, and then fast- 
ened them to the table by buttons and button- 
holes, at the place where the crown was situate, 
that so on what side soever of the table one 
should stand, it might exhibit the very same view 
of the exquisite workmanship, and of the vast 
expenses bestowed upon it; but upon the table it- 
self they engraved a meander, inserting into it 
very valuable stones in the middle, like stars of 
various colors: the carbuncle and the emerald, 
each of which sent out agreeable rays of light to 

e spectators; with such stones of other sorts 
also as were most curious and best esteemed, as 
being most precious in their kind. Hard by this 
meander a texture of net work ran round it, the 
middle of which appeared like a rhombus, into 
which were inserted rock crystal and amber, 
which, by the great resemblance of the appear- 
ance they made, gave wonderful delight to those 
that saw them. ‘The chapiters of the feet imi- 
tated the first buddings of lilies, while their 
leaves were bent and laid under the table, but so 
that the chives were seen standing upright 
within them. Their bases were made of a car- 
buncle; and the place at the bottom, which rested 
on that carbuncle, was one palm deep, and eight 
fingers in breadth. Now they had engraven 
upon it with a very fine tool, and with a great 
deal of pains, a branch of ivy, and tendrils of the 
vine, sending forth clusters of grapes, that you 
would guess they were nowise different from 
real tendrils, for they were so very thin, and so 
very far extended at their extremities, that they 
were moved with the wind, and made one believe 
that they were the product of nature, and not 
the representation of art. They also made the 
entire workmanship of the table appear to be 
threefold, while the joints of the several parts 
were so united together as to be invisible, and 
the places where they joined could not be dis- 
tinguished. Now the thickness of the table was 
not less than halfa cubit. So that this gift, by 
the king’s great generosity, by the great value 
of the materials, and the variety of its exquisite 
structure, and the artificer’s skill in imitating na- 
ture with graving tools, was at length brought to 
perfection, while the king was very desirous that 
though in largeness it were not to be different 
from that which was already dedicated to God, 
vet that in exqnisite workmanship, and the no- 
velty of the contrivances, and in the splendor of 
its construction, it should far exceed it, and be 
wore illustrious than that was. 

10. Now of the cisterns of gold there were two, 
whose sculpture was of scalework, from its basis 
to its belt-like circle, with various sorts of stone 
inchased in the spiral circles. Next to which 
there wasupon it a meander of n cubit in height; 
it was composed of stones of all sorts of colors. 
And next to this was the rodwork engraven; 
and uext to that was a rhombus ina texture of 
network, drawn out’ to the brim of the bason, 
while small shields made of stones, beautiful in 
their kind, and of four fingers’ depth, filled up 
the middle parts. About the top of the bason 
were wreathed the leaves of lilies, and of the 
convolvulus, and the tendrils of vines, in a circu- 
lar manner, And this was the construction of 
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the two cisterns of gold, each containing two 
firkins. But those which were of silver were 
much more bright and splendid than lookieg- 
glasses, and you might in them see the images 
that fell upon them more plainly than in the 
other. The king also ordered thirty vials; those 
of which the- parts that were of gold, and filled 
up with precious stones, were shadowed over 
with leaves of ivy, and of vines, artificially en- 
graven. And these were the vessels that were 
after an extraordinary manner, brought to this 
perfection, partly by the skill of the workmen, 
who were admirable in such fine work, but much 
more by the diligence and generosity of the 
king, who not only supplied the artificers abun- 
dantly, and with great generosity, with what 
they wanted, but he forbade public aucieoces for 
the time, and came and stood by the workmen, 
and saw the whole operation. And this was the 
cause why the workmen were so accurate in 
their performance, because they had regard to 
the king, and to his great concern about the 
vessels, and so the more indefatigably kept close 
to the work. 

11. And these were what gifts were sent by 
Ptolemy to Jerusalem, and dedicated to God 
there. But when Eleazar the high priest had 
devoted them to God, and had paid due respect to 
those that brought them, and had given them 
presents to be carried to the king, he dismissed 
them. And when they were come to Alexandria, 
and Ptolemy heard that they were come, and 
that the seventy elders were come also, he pre- 
sently sent for Andreas and Aristeus, his ambas- 
sadors, who came to him, and delivered him the 
epistle which they had brought him from the 
high priest, and made answer to all the questions 
he put to them by word of mouth. He then made 
haste to meet the elders that came from Jerusa- 
lem, for the interpretation of the laws; and he 
gave command, that every body, who canie on 
other occasions, should be sent away, which was 
a thing surprising, and what he did not use todo, 
for those that were drawn thither upon such oc- 
casions used to come to him on the fifth day, but 
ambassadors at the month’s end. But when he 
had sent those away, he waited for these that 
were sent by Eleazar; but as the old men came 
in with the presents, which the neha had 
given them to bring to the king, and with the 
membranes, upon which they had their laws 
written in golden letters,* he put questions to 
them concerning those books; und when they 
had taken off the covers wherein they were wrapt 
up, they showed him the membranes. So the 
king stood admiring the thinness of those mem- 
branes, and the exactness of the junctures; which 
could not be perceived, (so exactly were they 
connected one with another;) and this he cid for 
a considerable time. He then said that he re- 
turned them thanks for coming to him, and still 
greater thanks to him that sent them; and, above 
all, to that God whose laws they appeared to be. 
Then did the elders, and those that were present 
with them, cry out with one voice, and wished 
all happiness to the king. Upon which he tell 
into tears by the violence of the pleasure he had, 
it being natural to men to afford the same indica- 
tions in great joy, that they do under sorrow 
And when he had bidden them deliver the books 
to those that were appointed to receive them, he 
saluted the men; aN said, that it was but just to 
discourse, in the first place, of the errand they 
were sent about, and then to address himsel to 
themselves. Ie promised, however, that he 
would make this day on which they came to him 
remarkable and eminent every year through the 
whole course of his life; for their coming to him, 
and the victory which he gained over Antigonus 
by sea, proved to be on the very same day. He 

* The Talmudists say, that it is not lawful to write the 


law in letters of gold, contrary to this certain and very 
ancient exampic. See Hudson's and Re!and’s notes here. 
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also gave orders, that they should sup with him; 
and gave itin charge that they should have ex- 
cellent lodgings provided for them in the upper 
part of the city. 

12. Now he that was appointed to take care of 
the reception of strangers, Nicanor by name, 
called tor Dorotheus, whose duty it wes to make 
provision for them, and bade him prepare for 
every one of them what should be requisite for 
theirdiet and way ofliving. Which thing was or- 
dered by the king after this manner: he took 
care, that those that belonged to every city, 
which did not use the same way of living, that 
all things should be prepared for them according 
to the custoni of those that came to him, that be- 
ing feasted according tothe usual method of their 
own way of living, they might be the better 

leased, and might not be uneasy at any thing 
done to them, from which they were naturally 
averse. And this was now done in the case of 
these men, by Dorotheus, who was put into this 
office, because of his great skill in such matters 
belonging to common life; for he took care of 
all such matters as concerned the reception of 
strangers, and appointed them double seats for 
them to sit on, according as the king had com- 
wanded him to do; for he had commanded that 
half of their seats should be set at his right hand, 
and the other half behind his table, and took care 
that no respect should be omitted that could be 
shown them. And when they were thus set 
down, he bade Dorotheus to minister to all those 
that were come to him from Judea after the man- 
ner they used to be ministered to: for which 
cause he sent away their sacred heralds, and 
those that slew the sacrifices, and the rest that 
used to say grace; but called to one of those that 
were come to him, whose name was Eleazar, who 
was a priest, and desired him to say grace,* who 
then stood in the midst of them, and prayed, 
“ That all prosperity might attend the king, and 
those that were his subjects.” Upon which an 
acclamation was made by the seule company 
with joy and a great noise: and when that was 
over, they fell to eating their supper, and to the 
sormeni of what was set before them. And at 
a little interval afterward, when the king thought 
a sufficient time had been interposed, he began 
to talk philosophically to them, and he asked 
every one of them a philosophical question,t and 
such a one as might give light in those inquiries: 
and when they had explained all the problems 
that had been proposed by the king, about every 

oint, he was well pleased with their answers. 
Chis took up the twelve days in which they were 
treated: id he that pleases may learn the par- 
ticular questions jn that book of Aristeus, whch 
he wrote on this very occasion. 

13. And while not the king only, but the phi- 
losopher Menedemus also, admired them, and 
said, “that ull things were governed by Provi- 
dence; and that it was prohable that thence it 
was that such foree and beauty was discovered in 
these men's words,” they fen, left off asking 
any more such questions. But the king said 
that he had gained very great advantages by 
their coming. for that he had received this profit 
from them, that he had learned how he ought to 
rule his subjects. And he gave order that they 
should have every one three talents given them, 
and that those that were to conduct them to their 


* This is the most ancient example I have met with, 
ofavrace, orshor! prayer, or thanksgiving, before ment; 
which, ns it used 10 be snid by n heathen priest, was 
now said by E'enzar, a Jewish priesl, who was one of 
thinse sevenly-two interpreters. ‘he next example t 
have met with is that of the Esseners, Of the War, bh ii. 
ch. vili. sect. 5, both before and after it; those of our 
Saviour before it, Mark viii. 6; John vi. 11,23, and St. 
Paul, Acis xxvii 35; and a form of sneh a grace or 
prayer for Christians, at (he end of the fifth book of 
the A postolicai Constitutions, which seenis to have been 
intended for both times, both before and after meat. 
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lodgings should do it. Accordingly when three 
days were over, Demetrius took them, and went 
over the canseway seven furlongs. It was a 
bank in the sea, to an island. And when they 
had gone over the bridge, he proceeded to the 
northern parts, and showed them where they 
should meet, which was in a bouse that was 
built near the shore, and was a quiet place, and 
fit for their discoursing together about their 
work. When he had brought them thither, he 
entreated them, (now they had all things about 
them which they wanted for the interpretation 
of their law,) that they would sutler nothing to 
interrupt them in their work. Accordingly, they 
made an accurate interpretation, with great zeal 
and great pains, and this they continued to do 
till the ninth hour of the day; after which time 
they relaxed, and took care of their body, while 
their food was provided for them in great plenty: 
besides, Dorotheus, at the king's command, 
brought them a great deal of what was provided 
for the king hiniself. Butin the morning they 
came to the court and saluted Ptolemy, and then 
went away to their former place, where, when 
they had washed their hands,{ and purified them- 
selves, they betook themselves to the interpre- 
tation of the laws. Now when the law was 
transcribed, and the labor of interpretation was 
over, which came to its conclusion in seventy- 
two days, Demetrius gamir all the Jews to- 
gether to the place where the laws were transla- 
ted, and where the interpreters were, and read 
them over. The multitude did also approve of 
those clders that were the interpreters of the 
law. They withal commended Demetrius for 
his proposal, as the inventor of what was greatly 
for their happiness; and they desired that he 
would give leave to their rulers also to read the 
law. Moreover, they all, both the priests and the 
ancientest of the elders, and the principal men 
of their commonwealth, made it their request, 
that since the interpretation was happily finish- 
ed, it might continue in the state it now was, and 
might not be altered. And when they all com- 
mended that determination of theirs, they en- 
joined, that if any one observed either any thing 
superfluous, or any thing omitted, that he would 
take a view of it again, and have it laid before 
them and corrected; which was a wise action of 
theirs, that when the thing was judged to have 
been well done, it might continue for ever. 

14. So the king rejoiced, when he saw that his 
design of this nature was brought lo perfection 
to so great advantage; and he was chiefly de- 
lighted with hearing the laws read to him, and 
was astonished at the deep meaning and wisdom 
of the legislator. And he began to discourse 
with Demetrius, ‘‘ How it came to pass, that 
when this legislation was so wonderful, no one, 
either of the poets or of the historians, had 
made mention of ìt.” Demetrius made answer, 
that “no one durst be so bold as to touch upon 
the description of these laws, because they were 
divine and vedi aini and because some that had 
attempted it were afflicted by God.” He nlso 
told a that © Theopompus was desirous of 
writing somewhat about them, but was there- 
upon disturbed in his mind for above thirty days’ 
time; and npon some intermission of his distem- 
per, he appeased God [hy prayer,] as suspecting 
that his madness proceeded from that cause.” 


t They were rather political questions and answers, 
tending to the good and religious government of maa- 
kind. 

t This purification of the interpreters, by washing in 
the sen, before they prayed to God, every morning, and 
before they set about translating, may be compared with 
the like practice of Peter the apostie, in the recogni- 
tions of Cteinent, hb. iv. cf. iii, and b.v. ch. xxxvi. and 
with the places ofthe Proseucha, or of prayer, whieh 
were sometimes built near the sea or rivers also. Of 
which matter, see Antiq. b, xiv. chap, x. sect. 23, and 
Acts xvi. 13, 16. 
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Nay, indeed, he further saw in a dream, that his 
distemper befell him while he indulged too great 
a curiosity about divine matters, and was desi- 
rous of publishing them among common men; 
dut when he left off that attempt, he recovered 
his understanding again. Moreover, he informed 
him of Theodectes, the tragic poet, concerning 
whom it was reported, that when in a certain 
drainatic representation, he was desirous to make 
mention of things that were contained in the sa- 
cred books, he was afflicted with a darkness in 
his eyes: and that upon his being conscious of 
the occasion of his distemper, and app este 
God _by prayer,] he was freed from that alHliction. 
15. And when the king had received these 
books from Demetrius, as we have said already, 
he adored them, and gave order that great care 
should be taken of them, that they might re- 
inain uncorrupted. He also desired that the in- 
terpreters would come often to him out of Judea, 
and that both on account of the respects that he 
would pay them, and on account of the presents 
he ee make them: for he said, “it was now 
but just to send them away, although, if of their 
@wn accord they would come to him hereafter, 
they should obtain all that their own wisdom 
might Wey require, and what his generosity 
was able to give them.” So he then sent them 
away; and gave to every one of them three gar- 
ments of the best sort, and two talents of gold, 
and a cup of the value of one talent, and the fur- 
niture of the room wherein they were feasted. 
And these were the things he presented to them. 
But by them he sent to Eleazar, the high priest, 
ten beds, with feet of silver, and the furniture to 
them belonging, and a cup of the value of thirty 
talents; and besides these, ten garments, and pur- 
ple, and a very beautiful crown, and a hundred 
pieces of the finest woven linen; as also vials 
und dishes, and vessels for pouring, and two 
ees cisterns to be dedicated to God. He also 
esired him, by an epistle, that he would give 
these interpreters leave, if any of thein were de- 
sirous of coming to him, because he highly valu- 
ed a conversation with men of such learning; and 
should be very willing to lay out his wealth upon 
sucu men. And this was what came to the Jews, 
and was much to their glory and honor, from 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


CHAP. IH. 


How the Kings of Asia honored the Nation of 
the Jews, and made them Citizens of those 
Cities which they built. 


§ 1. THE Jews also obtained honors from the 
kings of Asia, when they became their auxilia- 
ries; for Seleucus Nicator made them citizens in 
those cities which he built in Asta; and in the 
Lower Syria, and in the metropolis itself, Anti- 
och; and gave them privileges equal to those of 
the Macedonians and Greeks, who were the in- 
habitants, insomuch that these privileges con- 
tinue to this very day: an argument for which 
you have in this, that whereas the Jews do not 
make use of oil prepared by foreigners,* they 
receive a certain sum of money from the proper 
officers belonging to their exercises as the ive 
of that oil; which money, when the people of 
Antioch would have deprived them of, In the last 
war, Mucianus, who was then president of Sy- 
ria, prescrved it to them. And when the people 
of Alexandria and of Antioch did after that, at 

*The use of oil was mnch greater, and the dena- 
tives of it much mere valuable in Judeaand the neigh- 
boring countries than it ig amongst us. It was also in 
the days of Josephus thoucht unlawful for Jews to 
make use of any oil that was prepared hy heathens, per- 
haps, on account of some superstitions intermixed with 
fts preparation by those heathens. When therefore the 
neathens were to make them a donative of oil, they 
paid them money instead of it. See Of the War, 
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the time that Vespasian and Titus his son go- 
verned the habitable earth, pray that these privi- 
leges of citizens might be taken away, they did 
not obtain their request. In which behavior 
any one may discern the equity and generosity 
of the Romans,f especially of Vespasian and Ti- 
tus, who, although they had been at a great deal 
of pains in the war against the Jews, and were 
exasperated against them, because they did not 
deliver up their weapons to them, but continued 
the war to the very last, yet they did not take 
away any of their forementioned privileges be- 
longing to them as citizens, but restrained their 
anger; and overcame the prayers of the Alexan- 
drians and Antiochians, who were a very power- 
ful people, insomuch that they did not yield to 
them, neither out of their favor to those people 
nor out of their old grudge at those whose wick- 
ed o Pe D they had subdued in the war; nor 
Wouk they alter any of the ancient favors 
granted to the Jews, but said, that those who 
had borne arms against them, and fought them, 
had suffered punishment already, and that it was 
not just to deprive those that had not offended 
of the privileges they enjoyed. 

27 We also know that Marcus Agrippa was of 
the like disposition towards the Jews: for when 
the people of lonia were very angry at them, 
and besought Agrippa that they, and they only, 
might have those privileges of citizens which 
Antiochus, the grandson of Seleucus, (who by 
the Greeks was called ‘the god,’) had bestowed 
on them; and desired that if the Jews were to 
be joint partakers with them, they might be 
obliged to worship the gods they themselves 
worshipped: but when these matters were 
brought to trial, the Jews prevailed, and obtain- 
ed leave to make use of their own customs, and 
this under the patronage of Niculaus of Damas- 
cus; for Agrippa gave sentenee, that he could 
not innovate. And if any one hath a mind to 
know this matter accurately, let him peruse the 
hundred and twenty-third and hundred and twen- 
ty fourth book of the history of this Nicolaus. 
Now, as to this determination of Agrippa, it is 
not so much to be admired, for at this time our 
nation had not made war against the Romans. 
But one may well be astonished at the generosity 
of Vespasian and Titus, that after so great wars 
and contests which they had fromm us, they sliould 
use such moderation. But I will now return to 
that part of my history whence I made the pre- 
sent digression. 

3. Now it happened, that in the reign of An 
tiochus the Great, who ruled over all Asia, that 
the Jews, as well as the inhabitants of Ceelosy- 
ria, suffered greatly, and their land was sorely 
harassed: for while he was at war with Ptolem 
Philopater, and with his son, who was called Epi- 
hanes, it fell out, that these nations were equal- 
ly suilerers, both when he was beaten, and when 
he beat the others: so that they were very like 
to a ship in a storni, which is tossed by the waves 
on both sides; and just thus were they in their 
situation in the middle between Bingochua's pros- 
perity and its change to adversity. Butatlength, 
when Antiochus had beaten Ptolemy, he seized 
upon Judea; and when Philopater was dead, his 
son sent out a great army under popes the ge- 
neral of his A against the inhabitants of 
Coelosyria, who took many of their cities, and in 
particular our nation, which, when he fell upon 
them, went over to him. Yet was it not long 
b. ii. chap. xxi. sect. 2; the Lite of Josephus, sect. 
13; and Hludson’s note on the place before us. 

t This, and the like great and just characters of the 
justice and equity and gencrosily of the o'd Romans, 
hoth tothe Jews and other conquered uations, afford us 
n very good reason why Almighty God, upon the re- 
jection of the Jews for their wickedness, chose them for 
his people, and first estabtished Christianity in that 
empire. Of which matter see Josephus here, scet. 2; as 
also Antiq. b. xiv. ch. x. seet. 22,23; b, xvi. cli. ii sect. 4, 
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afterward when Antiochus overcame Scopas, in 
a battle fought at the fountains of Jordan, and 
destroyed a great part of his army. But after- 
ward, whea Antiochus subdued those cities of 
Ceelosyria, which Scopas had gotten into his pos- 
session, and Samaria with them, the Jews of 
their own accord went over to him, and received 
him into the city (Jerusalem,] and gave plentiful 
provision to all his army, and to his elephants, 
and readily assisted him when he besieged the 
orc which was in the citadel of Jerusalem. 

Vherefore Antiochus thought it but just to re- 
quite the Jews’ diligence and zeal in his service: 
so he wrote to the geaerals of his armies, and to 
his friends, and gave testimony to the good be- 
havior of the Jews towards him, and informed 
them what rewards he had resolved to bestow on 
them for that their behavior. I will set dowa 
presently the epistles themselves, which he wrote 
to the generals concerning them, but will first 
produce the testimonies of Polybius of Megalo- 
polis, for thus does he speak in the sixteenth 

ook of his history: ‘* Now Scopas, the general 
of epee army, went in haste to the superior 
parts of the country, and in the winter time 
overthrew the nation of the Jews. He also saith, 
in the same book, that when Scopas was con- 
quered by Antiochus, Antiochus received Bata- 
nea and Samaria, and Abila and Gadara; and 
that, a while afterward, there came into him 
those Jews that inhabited near that temple which 
was called Jerusalem, concerning which, al- 
though I have more to say, and particularly con- 
cerning the presence of God about that temple, 
yet do I put off that history till another opportu- 
nity.” This it is which Polybius relates. But we 
will return to the series of the history, when we 
have first produced the epistles of king Antio- 
chus: “King Antiochus to Ptoiemy, sendeth 
greeting: since the Jews, upon our first entrance 
on their country, demonstrated their friendship 
towards us; and when we came to their city [Je- 
rusalem,] received us in a splendid manner, and 
came to meet us with their senate, and gave 
abundaace of provisions to our soldiers, and to 
the elephants, and joined with us in ejecting the 
Erron of the Egyptians that were in the cita- 
el, we have thought fit to reward them, and to 
retrieve the coadition of their city, which hath 
been greatly depopulated by such accidents as 
have befallen its inhabitants, and to bring those 
that have teen scattered abroad back to the city. 
And, in the first place, we have determined, on 
account of their piety towards God, to bestow on 
them, as a pension, for their sacrifices of animals 
that are fit for sacrifice, for wiae, and oil, and 
frankincense, the value of twenty thousand pieces 
of silver, and [six] sacred artabre of fine flour, 
with one thousand four hundred and sixty me- 
dimni of wheat, and three hundred and seventy- 
five mediinn! of salt. And these payments I 
would have fully paid them, as Í have sent or- 
ders to you. I would also have the work about 
the temple finished, and the cloisters, and if 
there be any thing else that ought to be rebuilt. 
And forthe materials of wood, let it be brought 
them out of Judea itself, and out of the other 
_ countries, and out of Libanus, tax free: and the 
game I would have observed as to those other 
materials which will be necessary, in order to 
render the temple more glorious. And let all of 
that nation live according to the laws of their 
own country; and let the senate and the priests, 
and the scribes of the temple, and the sacred 
singers, be discharged from poll-money and the 
crown tax, and other taxes also. And that the 
city may the sooner recover its inhabitants, I 
grant a Lapad: from taxes for three years to 
its present inhabitaats, and to such as shall come 
to it, until the month Uyperbereteus. We also 
discharge thein for the future from a third part 
of their taxes, that the losses they have sustain- 
ed may be repaired. And all those citizens that 


have been carried away, and are become slaves, 
we grant them and their children their freedom; 
and give order that their substance be restored 
to them.” 

4. Aad these were the contents of this epistle. 
He also published a decree, through all his kiag- 
dom, in honor of the temple, which contained 
what follows: ‘* It shall be lawful for no foreign- 
er to come within the limits of the temple round 
about; which thing is forbidden also to the Jews, 
unless to those who, according to their own cus- 
tom, have purified themselves. Nor let any flesh 
of horses, or of mules, or of asses, be brought 
into the city, whether they be wild or tame; nor 
that of leopards, or foxes, or hares, and, in gene- 
ral, that of any animal which is forbidden for the 
Jews to eat. Nor let their skins be brought iato 
it; nor let any such animal be bred upin d city. 
Let them only be permitted to use the sacrifices 
derived from their forefathers, with which they 
have been obliged to make acceptable atone- 
ments to God. Andhe that transgresseth any of 
these orders, let him pay to the priests three 
thousand drachmæ of silver.” Moreover, this 
Antiochus bare testimony to our piety and fide- 
lity, in an epistle of his, written wht he was 
informed of a sedition in Phrygia and Lydia, at 
which time he was in the superior provinces, 
wherein he commanded Zeuxis, the general of 
his forces, and his most intimate friend, to send 
some of our nation out of Babylon into Phry- 
gia. The epistle was this: ‘* King Antiochus to 
Zeuxis, his Father, seadeth greeting: If you are 
in health it is well. I alsoam inhealth. Having 
been informed that a sedition js arisen in Lybia 
and Phrygia, I thought that matter required 
great care; and upon advising with my friends 
what was fit to be done, it hath been thought 
oper to remove two thousand families of Jews, 
with their effects, out of Mesopotamia and Baby- 
loa, unto the castles and places that lie most con- 
venient; for lam persuaded that they will be 
well-disposed guardians of our possessions, be- 
cause of beit piety towards God, and because I 
know that my predecessors have borne witaess 
to them, that they are faithful, and with alacrity 
do what they are desired to do, I will there- 
fore, though it be a laborious work, that thoa 
remove these Jews, under a promise, that they 
shall be permitted to use their own laws. And 
when thou shalt have brought them to the places 
forementioned, thou shalt give every one of their 
families a place for building their houses, and a 
portion of land for their husbandry, and for the 
plantation of their vines; and thou shalt dis- 
charge them from paying taxes of the fruits of 
the earth for ten years: and let them have a pro- 
per quantity of wheat for the maintenance of 
their servants, until they receive bread-corn out 
of the earth; also let a sufficient share be given 
to such as ininister to them in the necessaries of 
life, that by enjoying the effects of our humanity, 
they may show dër the more willing and 
ready about our affairs. Take care likewise of 
that nation, as far as thou art able, that they may 
not have any disturbance given them by any 
one.” Now these testimonials which I have pro- 
duced, are sufficient to declare the friendship 
that Antiochus the Great bare to the Jews. 


CHAP, IV" 


How Antiochus made a League with Piolemy; 
and how Onias provoked Plolemy Euergetes to 
Anger: and how Joseph brought all things 
righi again, and entered into Friendship with 
him; and what other things were done by Jo- 
seph and his son Hyrcanus. 


§ 1. AFTER this, Antiochus made a friendship 
and a league with Ptolemy; and gave him his 
daughter Cleopatra to wife, and yielded up to 
him Coelosyria, aad Samaria, and Judea, and 
Phoenicia, by way of dowry. And upon the di- 
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vision of the taxes between the two kings. all 
the principal men farmed the taxes of their 
several countries, and, collecting the sum that 
was settled for them, paid the same to the [two] 
kings. Now at this time the Samaritans were in 
a flourishing condition, and much distressed the 
Jews, cutting off parts of their land, and carry- 
ing off slaves. This happened when Onias was 
high priest; for after Fleas death, his uncle 
Manasseh took the priesthood, and, after he had 
ended his life, Onias received that dignity. He 
was the son of Simon, who was eie the Just, 
which Simon was the brother of Eleazar, as I 
said before. This Onias was one of a little soul, 
and a great lover of money; and for that reason, 
becanse he did not pay the tax of twenty talents 
of silver, which his forefathers paid to these 
kings out of their own estates, he provoked king 
Ptolemy Euergetes to anger, who was the father 
of Philopater. Euergetes sent an ambassador to 
Jerusalem, and complained that Onias did not 
pay his taxes, and threatened, that if he did not 
receive them, he would seize upon their land, 
and send soldiers to live upon it. When the 
Jews heard this message of the king, they were 
confounded; but so sordidly covetous was Onias, 
that nothing of this nature made him ashamed. 

2. There was now one Joseph, young in age, 
but of great reputation among the people of Je- 
rusalem, for gravity, prudence, and justice. His 
father’s name was Tobias; and his mother was 
the sister ot Onias the high priest, who informed 
him of the coming of the ambassador; for he 
was then sojourning at a village named Phicol, 
where he was born.* Hereupon he came to the 
city (Jerusalem,] and reproved Onias for not ta- 
king care of the preservation of his countrymen, 
but bringing the nation into dangers, by not pay- 
ing this money. For which preservation of 
them, he told him he had received the authority 
over them, and had been made high priest: but 
that in case he was so great a lover of money 
as to endure to see his country in danger on that 
account, and his countrymen suffer the greatest 
damages, he advised him to go to the king, and 
petition him to remit either the whole, or a part 
of the sum demanded. Onias‘’s answer was this, 
that he did not eare for his authority, and that he 
was ready, if the thing were practicable, to lay 
down his high priesthood; and that he wonld not 
go to the king, because he troubled not himself 
at all about such matters. Joseph then asked 
him, if he would not give him leave to go am- 
hassador on behalf of the nation? He replied, 
that he would give him leave. Upon which Jo- 
seph went up into the temple, and called the 
multitude together to a congregation, and ex- 
horted them not to be disturbed or affrighted be- 
cause of his uncle Onias's carelessness, but de- 
sired them to be at rest, aad not terrify them- 
selves with fear about it; for he promised them 
that he would be theirambassador to the king, and 
persuade him that they had done him no wrong. 
And when the multitude heard this, they return- 
ed thanks to Joseph. So he went down from 
the temple, and treated Ptolemy’s ambassador 
ina hospitable manner. He also presented him 
with rich gifts, and feasted him magnificently for 
many days, and then sent him to the king before 
hine and told him that he woul l soon follow him: 
for he was now more willing to go to the king, 
by th; encouragement of the ambassador, who 
earnestly persuaded him to come into Egypt; 
and promised him that he would take care that 
he should obtain every thing that he desired of 
Ptolemy, for he was highly pleased with his 
frank and liberal temper, and with the gravity of 
his deportinent. 

3. When Ptolemy’s ambassador was come into 


+The name of this place, Phicol, is the very same 
with that of the chief-captain of Abinelech’s host, in 


the daysof Abrabam, Gen. xxi. 22, and might possibly | 
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Egypt, he told the king of the thoughtless tem- 
per of Onias, and informed him of the gooduess 
of the disposition of Joseph, and that he was 
coming to him, to excuse the multitude, as not 
having done him any harm, for that he was their 
patron. In short, he was so very large ìn his en- 
comiums upon the young man, that he disposed 
both the king and his wife Cleopatra to have a 
kindness for him before he came. So Joseph 
sent to his friends at Samaria, and borrowed 
money of them, and got ready what was neces- 
sary for his journey, garments, and cups, and 
beasts for burden, which amounted to about 
twenty thousand drachme, and ‘went to Alex- 
andria. Now it happened, that at this time all 
the principal men and rulers went up out of the 
cities of Syria and Phenicia, to bid for their 
taxes; for every year the king sold them to the 
men of the greatest power in every city. So 
these men saw Joseph journeying on the way, 
and laughed at him 5: his poverty and meanness. 
But when he came to Alexandria, and heard that 
king Ptolemy was at Memphis, he went up thi- 
ther to meet with him, which happened as the 
king was sitting in his chariot, with his wife, and 
with his friend Athenion, who was the very 
person who had been ambassador at Jerusalem, 
and been entertained by Joseph. As soon there- 
fore as Athenion saw him, he presently made 
him known to the king, how good and generous 
a young man he was. So Ptolemy saluted him 
first, and desired hin to come up into his cha- 
riot; and as Joseph sat there, he began to com- 
plain of the management of Onias. To which he 
answered, Forgive him, on account of his age, 
for thou canst not certainly be unacquainted 
with this, that old men and infants have their 
minds exactly alike; but thou shalt have from 
us, who are young men, every thing thou de- 
sirest, and shalt iat no cause to complain. 
With this good humor and pleasantry of the 
young man the king was so delighted, that he 
began already, as though he had long expe- 
rience of him, to have a still greater atlection for 
him. insomuch that he bade him take his diet in 
the king’s palace, and be a guest at his own ta- 
ble every PS But when the king was come to 
Alexandria, the principal men of Syria saw him 
sitting with the king, and were much offended at it. 
4. And when the day came, on which the kin 
was to let the taxes of the cities to farm, and 
those that were the principal men of dignity in 
their several countries were to bid for them, the 
sum of the taxes together of Ccelosyria and 
Phoenicia, and Judea, with Samaria, (as they 
were bidden for,] came to eight etn talents. 
HWereupon Joseph accused the bidders, as having 
agreed together to estimate the value of the 
taxes at too low a rate; and he promised, that he 
would himself give twice as much for them; but 
for those who did not pay, he woul send the 
king their whole substance: for this privilege 
was sold together with the taxes themselves. 
The king was pleased to hear that offer; and 
because it augmented his revenues, he said he 
would confirm the sale of the taxes to him. But 
when he.asked him this question, Whether he 
had any sureties, that wot be bonnd for the 
payment of the money? he answered very plea- 
santly, } will give snch security, nnd those of 
persons good and responsinte, und which you 
shall have no reason to distrust. And whea he 
bade him name them, who they were, he rephed, 
J give thee no other persous, O king, for my 
sureties, than thyself nud this thy wife; and you 
shall be security for both parties. So Ptolemy 
laughed at the proposal, and granted him the 
farming of the taxes without any sureties. This 
precedure was a sore grief to those that came 
he the place of that Phicol’s nativily or abode; for it 


seems to haye been in the south part of Palestine, as 
that was. 


oid 


from the cities inte Egypt, who were utterly 
disappointed; and they returned every one to 
their own country with shame. 

5. But Joseph took with him two thousand 

foot soldiers kan the king, for ke desired he 
might have some assistance, in order to force 
such as were refractcry in the cities to pay. And 
borrowing of the king's friends at Alexandria 
five hundred talents, he made haste back in- 
to Syria. And when he was at Askclon, and 
demanded the taxes of the people uf Askelon, 
they refused to pay any thing; and affronted 
him also: upon which he seized upon about 
twenty of the principal men, and slew them, and 
gathered what they had together, and sent it all 
to the king, and informed him what he had done. 
Ptolemy admired the prudent conduct of the 
man, and commended him for what he had done; 
and gave hiim leave to do as he pleased. When 
the Syrians heard of this, they were astonished; 
and Paine before them a sad example in the 
men of Askelon that were slain, they opened 
their gates, and willingly admitted Joseph, and 
ol their taxes. And when the inhabitants of 
scythopolis attempted to affront him, and would 
not pay him those taxes which they formerly 
used to pay, without disputing abont them, he 
slew also the principal men of that city, and sent 
their effects to the king. By this means he 
gathered great wealth together, and niade vast 
gains by this farming of the taxes: and he made 
use of what estate he had thus gotten, in order 
to support his authority, as thinking it a piece of 
prudence to keep what had been the occasion and 
toundation of his present good fortune; and this 
he did by the assistance of what he was already 
possessed of, for he privately sent many presents 
to the king, and to Cleopatra, and to their friends, 
and to all that were powerful about the court, and 
thereby purchased their good-will to himself. 

6. This good fortune he enjoyed for twenty- 
two years; and was become the father of seven 
sons, by one wife: he had also another son, 
whose name was Flyrcanus, by his brother Soly- 
mnius’s daughter, whom he married onthe follow- 
ing occasion. He once came to Alexandria with 
his brother, who had along with him a daughter 
already marriageable, in order to give her in 
wedlock to some of the Jews of chief dignity 
there. He then supped with the king, and falling 
in love with an actress, that was of great beauty, 
and came into the room where they feasted, he 
told his brother of it, aud entreated him, because 
a Jew is forbidden by their law to come near toa 
forrigner, to conceal his offence, and to be kind 
and subservient to him, and to give him an op- 
fer eut of fulfilling his desires. Upon which 

is brother willingly entertained the proposal of 
serving him, and engin his own daughter, and 
brought her to him by night, and put her into his 
bed. And Joseph, being disordered with drink, 
knew not who Ne was, and so Jay with his bro- 
ther’s daughter; and this did he many times, and 
loved her exceedingly, and said to his brother, 
that he lover! this actress so well, that he should 
ruu the hazard of his life us he must part with 
her,] and yet probably the king would not give 
him leave [to take her with him.j But his bro- 
ther bade him be in no concern about that 
matter, and told him, he might enjoy her whom 
he loved without any danger, and might have her 
for his wife; and opened the truth of the matter 
to him, and assured him that he chose rather to 
have his own daughter abused than to overlook 
him, and see him come to [public] disgrace. So 
Joseph commended him for this his brotherly 
love, and married his daughter, and by her be- 
gat a son, whose name was Hyrcanus, as we 
said before, And when this his youngest son 
showed, at thirteen years old, a mind that was 
hoik covrageous ana wise, and was greatly en- 


vied by his brethren, as being of a genina nmch | clinations, an 
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envy, Joseph had once a inind to know which of 
his sons had the best disposition to virtue; and 
when he sent them severally to those that haa 
then the best reputation for instrocting yonth, 
the rest of his children, by reason of their sloth, 
and unwillingness to take pains, returned to him 
foolish and unlearned. After them he sent out 
the youngest, Hyrcanus, and gave him three 
hundred yoke of oxen, and bade him go two 
days’ jours into the wilderness, and sow the 
land there, and yet kept back privately the yokes 
of the oxen that coupled them together. When 
Hyrcanus came to the place, and found he had 
no yokes with him, he contemmed the drivers of 
the oxen, who advised him to send home to his 
father, to bring them some yokes; but he, think- 
ing that he ought not to lose his time, while they 
should be sent to bring him the yokes, he in- 
vented a kind of stratagein, and what suited an 
age elder than his own; for he slew ten yoke of 
the oxen, and distributed their flesh among the 
laborers, and cut their hides into several pie- 
ces, aad made him yokes, and yoked the oxen to- 
gether with them; by which means he sowed as 
much land as his father had appointed him to 
sow, and returned to him. And when he was 
come baek, his father was mightily pleased with 
his sagacity, and commended the sharpness of his 
understanding, and his boldness in what he did. 
And he still loved him the more, as if he were 
his only genuine son, while his brethren were 
much troubled at it. 

7. But when one told him that Ptolemy had a 
son jnst born, and that all the principal men of 
Syria, and the other countries subject to him, 
were to keep a festival, on account of the child's 
birthday, and went away in haste with great re- 
tinues to Alexandria, he was himself indeed hin- 
dered from going by old age, but he made trial 
of his sons, whether any of them would be will- 
ing to gv tothe king. And when the elder sons 
excused themselves from going, and satd, they 
were not courtiers good enough for such conver- 
sation, and advised hint to send their brother 
Hyreanns, he gladly hearkened to that advice; 
and called Hyrcanus, and asked him whether he 
would go to the king; and whether it was agree- 
able to him to goornot? And upon his promise 
that he would go, and his saying that he would 
not want much money for his journey, because 
he would live moderately, and that ten thousand 
drachmæ would be suficient, he was pleased 
with hisson’s prudence. After a little while, the 
son advised his father not to send his presents to 
the king from thenec, but to give him a letter to 
his steward at Alexandria, that he might furnish 
him with money, for purchasing what would be 
most excellent and most precious. So he, think- 
ing that the expense of ten talents would be 
enough tor presents to be made the king, and com- 
mending his son as giving him good advice, wrote 
to Arion his steward, that managed all his money 
matters at Alexandria; which money was not 
lesa than three thousand talents on his account, 
for Joseph sent the money he received in Syria 
to Alexandria. And when the day appointed for 
the payment of the taxes to the king came, he 
wrote to Arion to pay them. So when the son 
had asked bis father fora letter to this steward, 
and hae received it, he made haste to Alexandria, 
Aud when he was gone, his brethren wrote to all 
the king's friends, that they should destroy him. 

8. But when he was come to Alexandria, he 
delivered his letter to Arion, who asked him how 
many talents he wonld have? (hoping he would 
ask for no more than ten, or a little more,) he 
said he wanted athousand talents. At which the 
steward was angry, and rebuked him, as one 
that intended to hive extravagantly; and he let 
him know how his father had gathered together 
his estate by painstaking, ait resisting his in- 

dwithed hin to imitate the exam- 


above them, and such a one as they might well | ple of his father: he assured him withal, that he 
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would give him but ten talents, and that for a 
present to the king also. The son was irritated 
at this, and threw Arion into prison. But when 
Arion’s wife had informed Cleopatra of this, with 
her eatreaty that she would rebuke the child for 
what he had done, (for Arion was in great 
esteem with her,) Cleopatra informed the king 
of it. And Ptolemy sent for Hyrcanus, and 
told him, that ‘the wondered when he was sent 
to him by his father, that he had not yet come 
into his presence, but had laid the steward in 
prison.” And he gave order, therefore, that he 
should come to him, and give an account of the 
reasoa of what he had done. Aad they report, 
that the answer he made to the king’s messen- 
nar was this: that “ there was a law of his that 
orhade a child that was born to taste of the sa- 
Crifice before he had been at the temple and sa- 
crificed to God. According to which way of rea- 
soning ke did not himself come to him ia expec- 
tation of the present he was to make to hirn, as 
to one who had been his father’s benefactor; and 
that he had punished the slave for disobeying 
his commands, for that it mattered not whether 
a master was little or great: so that unless we 
punish such as these, thou thyself mayest also 
expect ta be despised by thy subjects.” Upou 
hearing this his answer, he fell a laughing, and 
wondered at the great soul of the child. 

9. When Arion was apprised that this was the 
king’s disposition, and that he had no way to 
help himself, he gave the child a thousand ta- 
lents, and was let out of prison. So after three 
days were over, Hyrcanus came and saluted the 
king and queen. They saw him with pleasure, 
and feasted him in an obliging manner, out of 
the respect they bare to his father. So he came 
to the merchants privately, and bought a hun- 
dred boys that had learning, and were in the 
flower of their ages, each at a talent apiece; as 
also he bought a hundred maidens, each at the 
same price as the otber. And when he was in- 
vited to feast with the king among the principal 
men of the country, he sat down the lowest of 
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king’s friends, and of the men powerful at court, 
and saluted them; but still inquired of the ser- 
vants what present they would make the king 
on his son's birthday; and when some said that 
they would give twelve talents, and that others 
of greater dignity would every one give accord- 
ing to the quantity of their riches, he pretended 
to every one to be grieved that he was not able 
to bring so large a present; for that he had no 
more than five talents. And when the servants 
heard what lie said, they told their masters, and 
they rejoiced in the prospect that Joseph would 
be disapproved, and would make the king angry, 
by the smallness of his present. When the day 
came, the others, even those that brought the 
most, offered the king not above twenty talents, 
but Hyrcanus gave to every one of the hundred 
boys, and Ma ed maidens that he had bought, 
a talent apiece, furthem to carry, and introduced 
them, the boys to the king, and the maiaens to 
Cleopatra: every body wonderiag at the unex- 
pected richness of the presents, even tbe kiag 
and queen themselves. He also presented those 
that attended about the king with gifts to the 
value ofa great number of talents, that he might 
escape the danger he was in from them; for to 
these it was that Hyrcanus’s brethren had writ- 
ten to destroy him. Now Ptolemy admired at 
the young man’s magnanimity, and commaaded 
him to ask what gift he pleased. But he desired 
nothing else to be done for him by the king than 
to write to his father and brethren about him. 
So when the king had paid him very great re- 
spects, and had given him very large gifts, and 
had written to his father and his brethren, aad 
all his commanders and officers about him, he 
sent him away. But when his brethren heard 
that Hyrcanus had received such favors from 
the king, and was returning home with great 
honor, they went out to meet hiu, and to de- 
stroy him, and that with the privity of their fa- 
ther; for he was angry at him for the [large] sum 
of money that be bestowed for presents, and so 
had no concern for his preservation. However, 


then: all, because he was little regarded, as a | Joseph concealed the anger he had at his son, 
child in age still; and this by those who placed | out of fear of the king. And when Hyrcanus’s 
every one according to their dignity. Now when | brethren came to fight him, he slew many others 
all those that sat with him had laid the bones of | of those that were with them; as also two of bis 
the several parts on a heap before Hyrcanus, | brethren themselves, but the rest of them escaped 
(for they had themselves taken away the flesh to Jerusalem to their father. But when Hyrca- 
belonging ta theni) till the table where he sat was nus came to the city, where nobody would re- 
filled full with them; Trypho, who was the ; ceive him, he was afraid for himself, and retired 
kiag’s jester, and was appointed for jokes and | bevond the river Jordan, and there abode, but 


laughter at festivals, was now asked by the 
guests that sat at the table [to expose him to 
laughter.] So he stood by the king, and said, 
‘Dost thou not see, my lord, the bones that lie 
by Hyrcanus? by this similitude thou mayest 
conjecture that his father made all Syria as bare 
as he hath made these bones.” And the king 
laughing at what Trypho said, and asking of 
Hyrcanus, “How he came to have so many 
bones before him?” he replied, “Very rightfully, 
my Jord: tor they are dogs that eat the flesh and 
the bones together, as these thy guests have 
done, (looking in the mean time at those gnests,) 
for there is nothing before them; but they are 
wen that eat the flesh, and cast away the bones, 
as I, who am also a man, have now done.” Upon 
which the king admired at his answer, which 
was so wisely made: and bade them all make 
an acclamation, as a mark of their approbation 
of his jest, which was a truly facetious one. On 
the next day [Hyrcanus went to every one of the 

* Whence it comes that these Lacedemonians declare 
themselves here to be of kin rothe Jews, as derived 
from thesame ancestor, Abraham, lt cannot tell, untess, 
as Grotins supposes, they were derived trom the Dores, 
that came ofthe lelasgi. These are by Herodotus called 
barbarians, and pertaps were derived from the Sy- 
rians and Arahians, the posterity of Ahrakam hy Ke- 
tural.—See Ant. bh. xvi.eh. x. seet. 22:and Cf the War, 
b. i.ch. xxv sect. 1; and Grot. on 1 Maeeah, xii. 7. 
We may farther observe, from the recognitions of Cle- 


| obliging the barbarians to pay their taxes. 

10. Atthis time Seleucus, who was called So- 
ter, reigned over Asia, being the son of Antiochus 
the Great. And [aow] Eyrcanus’s father Joseph 
i died. He was a good man, and of great magna- 
| ninity; and brought the Jews out of a state of 
poverty and meanness, to one that was more 
i splendid. He retained the farm of the taxes of 
| Syria, and Phoenicia, and Samaria, twenty-two 
| years. His uncle also, Onias, died [about this 
| time,} and left the high priesthood to his son 
Simon. And when he was dead, Onias his son 
succeeded him in that dignity. To him it was 
that Areus, king of the Lacedemonians, sent an 
embassage, with an epistle; the copy whereof 
here follows: “Areus, king of the Lacedemo- 
nians, to Onias, sendeth greeting: We have met 
with a certain writing, whereby we have dis- 
covered that both the Jews and the Lacedemo- 
l nians are of one stock, and nre derived from the 

kindred of Abraham.* It is but just, therefore, 
“ment, that Eliezer of Damascus, the servant of Ahra- 
ham, Gen. xv. 2, and xxiv. was of old by some taken 
for his son. Sothat ifthe Lacedemontans were sprung 
from bim, they might think themselves to be of the 
posterity of Abraham, as well as the Jews, who were 
spring fram Isaac. And perbaps this Eliczer of Da- 
i mascusisthat very Damascus whom Trogus Pomneius, 
as alridged hy Justin, makes the founder of the 
Jewish nation itself, thouzh he afterward blunders, 
and makes Azelus, Jir Abraham, and Israel, kings 
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that you, who are our brethren, should send to 
us about anv of your concerns as you please. 
We will also do the same thing, and esteem your 
concerns as our own; and will look upon our 
concerns as in common with yours. Demoteles, 
who brings you this letter, will bring your an- 
swer back to us. This letter is foursquare; and 
the seal is an eagle, with a dragon in its chaws,” 
11. And these were the contents of the epistle 
which was sent from the king of the inven peal 
nians, But upon the death of Joseph, the peo- 
le grew seditious, on account of his sons; for 
whereas the elders inade war against Hyrcanus, 
who was the youngest of Joseph's sons, the mul- 
titude was divided, but the greater part joined 
with the elders in this war; as did Simon the 
high priest, by reason of his kin to them. How- 
ever. Hyrcanus determined not to return to Je- 
rusalem any more, but seated himself beyond 
Jordan; and was at perpetual war with the Ara- 
bians, and slew many of them, and took many of 
them captives. He also erected a strong castle, 
and built it entirely of white stone to the very 
roof; and had animals of a prodigious magnitude 
engraven upon it. Healso drew round itagreat 
and deep canal of water. He also made caves 
of many furlongs m length, by hollowing a rock 
that was over against him: and then he made 
large rooms in it. some for feasting, and some 
for sleeping and living in. He introduced also 
a vast quantity of waters, which ran along it. and 
which were very delightful and ornamental in 
the court. But still he made the entrancesat the 
mouth of the caves so narrow, that no more than 
one person could enter by them at once. And 
the reason why he built them after that manner 
was a good one; it was for his own preservation, 
Jest he should be besieged by his brethren, and 
rua the hazard of being caught by them. More- 
over, he built courts of greater magnitude than 
ordinary, which he adorned with vastly large 
gardens. And when he had brought the place to 
this state, he named it Tyre. This place is be- 
tween Arabia and Judea, beyond Jordan, not far 
from the country of Heshbon. And he ruled 
over those parts for seven years, even all the 
time that Seleucns was king of Syria. But when 
he was dead, his brother Antiochus, who was 
called Epiphanes, took the kingdom. Ptolemy 
also the jain of Egypt, died, who was besides 
called Epiphanes. e` left two sons, and both 
os in age; the elder of whom was called Phi- 
ometer, and the youngest Physcon. As for 
Hyrcanus, when he saw that Antiochus had a 
reat army, and feared lest he should be caught 
y him, and brought to punishment for what he 
had done to the Arabians, he ended his life, by 
slaying himself with his own hand; while Antio- 
chus seized upon all his substance. 


CHAP. V. 


How, upon the Quarrels of the Jews one against 
another about the High Priesthood, Antiochus 
mate an Expedition against Jerusalem, took 
the Cityand pillaged the Temple, and distress- 


of Judea, and successors to this Damascus. T may not 
-© beimproper to observe further, that Moses Chorenen- 
sis in his history of the Armenians, informs us, that tie 
nation of the Parthians wns also derived from Abra- 
ham by Keturah and her children. 

* We have bitherin hnd but a few of those many ci- 
tations where Josephus sars, that he had elsewhere 
formerly treated of many things, of whieh yet his pre 
sent books hare nal a syllable. Our commentators have 
hitherto been able logive no Llolerable aceuvunt of these 
eitations, which arn far toomunerous, and that usually 
in all his copies, holli Greek and Latin, to be supposed 
later interpolations, which is nimest all that has hither- 
1o Seen said upon this oreasion. What f hnve to say 
farther is this, thal we Merve but very few ofthese re- 
ferences before, and very many in nnd after the histo- 
ry of Antiochus Epiphapes; and that Josephus’s first 
work, the liehrew or Chaldee, ns well aas the Greek his- 
tory of the Jewish War, long since lost, began with | 
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ed the Jews: as also how many of the Jews for: 
sook the Laws of their Country; and how the 
Samaritans followed the Customs of the Greeks, 
and named their Temple at Mount Gerizzim, the 
Temple of Jupiter Hellenius. 


§1. ABOUT this time, upon the death of Onias 
the high priest, they gave the high priesthood to 
Jesus his brother; for that son which Onias left 
[or Omias IV.] was yet but an infant, and, in its 
proper place, we wiil inform the reader of all the 
circumstances that hefell this child. But this 
Jesus, who was the brother of Onias, was depri- 
ved of the high priesthood by the king, who was 
angry with him, and gave it to his younger bro- 
ther, whose name also was Onias, for Simon had 
these three sons, to each of which the priesthcod 
came, as we have already informed the reader.® 
This Jesus changed his name to Jason; but Onias 
was Called Neat lage: Now as the former high 
priest, Jesus, raised a sedition against Menelaus, 
who was ordained after him, the multitude were 
divided between them both. And the sons of 
Tobias took the part of Menelaus, but the greater 
part of the people assisted Jason; and by that 
means Menelaus and the sons of Tobias were 
distressed, and retired to Antiochus, and inform- 
ed him, that they were desirous to leave the laws 
of their country, and the Jewish way of living 
according to them, and to follow the kine’s laws, 
and the Grecian way of living. Wherefore they 
desired his permission to build them a Gymna- 
sium at Jerusalem.f And when he had given them 
leave, they also hid the circumcision of their ge- 
nitals, that even when they were naked they 
might appear to be Greeks. Accordingly they 
left off all the customs that belonged to their 
own country, and imitated the practices of the 
other nations. 

2. Now Antiochus, upon the agreeable sitwa- 
tion of the affairs of his kingdom, resolved to 
make an expedition against Egypt, both because 
he had a desire to gain it, and because he con- 
temned the son of Ptolemy, as now weak, and 
not yet of abilities to manage affairs of such con- 
sequence; so he came with great forces to Pe- 
lusium, and circumvented Ptolemy Philometer 
by treachery, and seized upon Egypt. He then 
came to the places about Memphis; and when he 
had taken them, he made haste to Alexandria, 
in hopes of taking it by siege, and of subduing 
Ptolemy, who reigned there. But he was driven 
not only from Alexandria, but out of all Egypt, 
by the declaration of the Romans, who charged 
him to let that country alone; according as f 
have elsewhere formerly declared. I will now 
give a particular account of what concerns this 

ing, how he snbdned Judea and the temple; 
for in my former work I mentioned those things 
very briefly, and have therefore now thought it 
necessary to go over the history again, and that 
with greater accuracy. 

3. King Antiochus retnroing oat of Egypt, for 


| fear of the Romans, made an expedition against 


the city Jerusalem:{ and when he was there, in 
the hundred forty and third year of the kingdom 


that very history, so that the referenccs ne most pro- 
bably made 10 tbat edition of the seven hooks of the 
war. Sce several other examples, besides those in the 
two seclions before us,in Antiq. b. xiii. ch. ii. sect. 1, 
4; and ch. iv. sect. 6,8; ch. v. sect. 6, 11; ch. viii. sect. 
4; nnd chap. xiii. sect.4,5; and Antiq. b. xviii. ch. ib 
secl. 3. 

t This word Gymnasium property denotes a place 
where the exercises were performed naked, which, be- 
cause it would naturally distinguish cirenmeised Jewa 
from uncircumcised Gentiles, these Jewish apostates'en- 
deavored to appear uncircumcised, by means of a chi- 
rurgical operation, hinted at hy St. Paul, 1 Cer. vil. 18; 
and described by Celsus, b. vii. ch. xxv. as Dr. Hudson 
here informs ns. 

t Hereabonts Josephus begins to follow the first hook 
of the Maccabees, n most excelfent and most authentic 
history; and accordingly itis here, with great fidelity 
and exactacss, abridged by him; between whose pr. 
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of the Seleucida, he took the city without fight- 
ing, those of his own party opening the gates to 
him. And when he had gotten possession of Je- 
rusalem, he slew many of the opposite party; 
and when he had plundered it of a great deal of 
money he returned to Antioch. 

4. Now it came to pass, after two years, in the 
hundred forty and fifth year, on the twenty-fifth 
day of that month, which is by us called Casleu, 
and by the Macedonians Apelleus, ia the hundred 
and fifty-thizd olympiad, that the king came up 
to Jerusalem, and pretending peace, got posses- 
sion of the city by treachery: at which time he 
spared not so much as those that admitted him 
into it, on account of the riches that Jay in the 
temple; but, led by his covetous inclination, 
(for he saw there was in it a great deal of gold, 
and many ornaments that had been dedicated to 
it, of very great value,) and in order to plunder 
Its wealth, he ventured to break the Teague he 
had made. So he left the temple bare; and took 
away the golden candlesticks, and the golden 
altar [of incense, } and table [of show-bread, ] and 
the altar [of burat-offering;] and did not abstain 
from even the vails which were made of fine linen 
and scarlet. He also emptied it of its secret 
treasures, and left nothing at all remaining; and 
by these means cast the Jews into great Tamen- 
tation, for he forbade them to offer those daily 
sacrifices which they used to olfer to God, ac- 
cording to the law. And when he had pillaged 
the whole city, some of the inhabitants he slew, 
aod some he carried captive, together with their 
wives aad children, so that the multitude of those 
captives that were taken alive amounted to about 
ten thonsasd. He also burnt down the finest 
buildings; and when he had overthrown the city 
walls, he built a citadel in the lower part of the 
city,* for the place was high, and overlooked the 
ae i on which acconnt he fortified it with high 
walls and towers; aod.put into it a garrison of 
Macedonians. However, in that citadel dwelt 
the impious and wicked part of the [Jewish] 
multitude, from whom it proved that the citizene 
suffered many aad sore calamities. And when 
the king had built an idol altar upon God's altar, 
he slew swine upon it, and so offered a sacrifice, 
neither according to the law, nor the Jewish re- 
ligious worship in that country, He also com- 
pelled them to forsake the p which they 
paid their own God, ard to adore those whom he 
took to be gods, and made them build temples, 
and raise idol altars in every city and village, 
and offer swine upon them every day. He also 
commanded them not to circumeise their sons, 
and threatened to punish any that should be 
found to have transgressed his injunctions. He 
also appointed overseers, who should compel 
them to do what he commanded. And iudeed 
many Jews there were who complied with the 
king’s commands, either voluntarily or out of fear 
of the penalty that was denounced: but the best 
men, and those of the noblest souls, did not re- 
gard him, but did pay a greater respect to the 
customs of their country, than concern as to the 
punishmeat which he threatened to the disobe- 
dient; on which account they every day under- 
went great miseries, and bitter torments, for 
they were whipped with rods, and their bodies 
were torn to pieces, and were cracifed, while 
they were still alive, and breathed: they also 
sent copies there seem to he fewer variations than in 
any other sacred Hebrew book of the Old 'Festament 
whatever, (ter this book was originally written in He- 
brew,) which is very natural, because it was written so 
much nearer tọ the times of Josephus than the rest 
were. 

*This Citadel, of which we have such frequent 
mention in the following history, beth in the Maccabees 
and Josephus, seemato have heen a castle built upon 
a hill, lowerthan Mount Zion, though upon its skirts, 
and higher than Mount Moriah, but between them 
hoth; which hil the enemies of the Jews now got pos- 
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strangled those women and their sons whom 
they had circunicised, as the king had appointed, 
hanging their sons about their necks as they 
were upon the crosses. And tf there were aiy 
sacred book of the !aw found, it was destroyed, 
and those with whom they were found, iniserably 
perished also. 

5. When the Samaritans saw the Jews under 
these sufferings, they no longer confessed that 
they were of their kindred, nor that the temple 
on mount Gerizzim belonged to Almighty God. 
This was according to their nature, as we have 
already shown. And they now said, that they 
were a colony of Medes and Persians: and in- 
deed they were a colony of theirs. So they sent 
ambassadors to Antiochus, and anepi-tle; whose 
contents are these: * To king Antiochus the god, 
Epiphanes, a memorial from the Sidonians, who 
live at Shechem. Our forefathers, upon certain 
frequent plagues, and as following a certain anm- 
cient superstition, had a custom of observing that 
day which by the Jews is called the Sabbath.+ 
And when they had erected a temple at the 
mountain called Gerizzim, though without a 
name, they offered upon it the proper sacrifices. 
Now, upon the just treatment of these wicked 
Jews, those that manage their affairs, supposing 
that we were of kin to them and practised as 
they do, make us liable to the same accusations, 
although we be originally Sidonians, as ts evi- 
dent from the public records. We therefore 
beseech thee, our benefactor and saviour, to give 
order to Apollonius, the governor of this part of 
the country, and to Nicanor, the procurator of 
thy affairs, to give us no disturbance, nor to Jay 
to our charge what the Jews are accused for, 
since we are aliens from their nation, and from 
their customs; but let our temple, which at pre- 
sent hath no name at all, be named The temple 
of Jupiter Helenius, If this were once done, 
we should be no longer disturbed, but should be 
more intent on our own occupation with quiet- 
ness, and so bring in a greater revenue to thee.” 
When the Samaritans had petitioned for this, 
the king sent them back the following answer, 
in an epistle: “ King Antiochus to Nicanor, The 
Sidoniaas, who live at Shechem, have seut me 
the memorial enclosed. When therefore we 
were advising with our friends about it, the mes- 
sengere sent by them represented to us, that 
they are noway concerned with accusations which 
belong to the Jews, but choose to live after the 
customs of the Greeks.» Accordingly we declare 
them free from euch accusations, and order that, 
agreeable to their petition, their temple be 
named The temple of Jupiter Hellenius.” He 
also sent the like epistle to Apollonius, the go- 
vernor of that part of the country, in the forty- 
sixth year, and the eighteenth day of the mouth 
Hecatombeon. 


CHAP. VI. 


How, upon Antiochus's Prohibition to the Jews to 
make use of the Laws of their Country, Matta- 
thias the Sor of Asmoneus alone despised the 
King, and overcame the Generals of Antio- 
chus’s army; as also concerning the Death of 
Mattathias, and the Succession of Judas. 


§ 1. Now at this time there was one whose 
name was Mattathias, who dwelt at Modin, the 
son of John, the son of Simeon, the son of Asmo- 


seesion of, and built 6n it this citadel, aud fortified it, 
tilla good while afterward the Jews reynined Ir, de- 
molished it, and leveled the hill itsclf with the conmmon 
ground, that their enemies might no more recover it, 
nnd wight thence overlook the temple iteelf, and do 
them suelh niisclief as they had loug undergone from it, 
Antiq. b. xiii. ch. vi. sect. 6, 

tthis allegation cf the Samaritans is remarkable, 
that though they were not Jews, vet did they, from an- 
cient times, observe the Sabbatli-day,. and as they else- 
where pretend, the Sabbatic year also, Antiq.b xii 
chap, vii, sect, 6. 
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neus, a priest of the order of Joarib, and a citizen 
of Jerusalem. He had five sons, Jobn, who was 
called Gaddis, and Simon, who was called Mat- 
thes, and Judas, who was called Maccabeus,* and 
Eleazar, who was called Auran, and Jonathan, 
who was called Apphus. Now this Mattathias 
lamented to his children the sad state of their af- 
fairs, and the ravage made in the city, and the 

lundering of the temple, and the calamities the 
multitude were under; and he told them, that it 
was better for them to die for the Jaws of their 
auntie than to live so ingloriously as they then 
did. 

2. But when those that were appointed by the 
King were come to Modin, that they might com- 
pel the Jews to do what they were cominanded; 
and to enjoin those that were there to offer sa- 
crifice, as the king had commanded, they de- 
sired that Mattathias, a person of the greatest 
character among them, both on other accounts, 
and particularly on account of such a numerous 
and so deserving a family of children, would be- 

in the sacrifice, because his fellow-citizens 
would follow his example, and because such a 

rocedure would make ah honored by the king. 

ut Mattathias said, *he would not do it; and 
that if all the other nations would obey the com- 
mands of Antiochus, either out of fear, or to 
please him, yet would not he nor his sons leave 
the religious worship of their country.” But as 
soon atic had cated his speech, there came one 
of the Jews into the midst of them, and sacrificed, 
as Antiochus had commanded. <At which Mat- 
tathias had great indignation, and ran upon him 
violently, with his sons, who had swords with 
them, and slew both the man himself that sacri- 
ficed, and Apelles the king's general, who com- 
pelled them to sacrifice, with a few of his sol- 
diers. He also overthrew the idol altar; and 
cried out, “If (said he) any one be zealous for the 
laws of his country, and for the worship of God, 
let.him follow me.” And when he had said this, 
he made haste into the desert with his sons, and 
left all his substance in the village. Many others 
did the same also, and fled with their children 
and wives into the desert, and dwelt in caves. 
But when the king's generals heard this, they 
took all the forces they then had in the citadel 
at Jerusalem, and pursued the Jews into the de- 
sert; and when they had overtaken them, they in 
the first place endeavored to persuade them to 
repent, and to choose what was most for their 
advantage, and not put them to the necessity of 
using them according to the law of war. But 
when they would not comply with their persua- 
sions, but continued to be of a different mind, 
they fought against them on the Sabbath-day, 
mo they burnt them, as they were in the caves, 
without resistance, and without so much as 
stopping up the entrances of the caves. And 
they avoided to defend themselves on that day, 
because they were not willing to break in upon 
the honor they owed the Sabbath, in such dis- 
tresses, for our law requires that we rest upon 
that day. There were about a thousand, with 
their wives and children, who were smothered, 
and died in these caves; but many of those that es- 
caped ioined themselves to Mattathias, and ap- 
pointed him to be their ruler, who taught them to 
fight, even on the Sabbath-day; and told them, 
that "unless they would do so, they would be- 
come their own enemies, hy observing the law 
[so rigorously,} while their adversaries would 
still assault them on this day, and they would not 
then defend themseives, and that nothing could 
then hinder but they must all perish without 
fighting.” This speech persuaded them. And 


* That this nppallation of Maccabee was nat first of all 
given to Judas Maceabens, nor was derived from ony 
initial letters of the Hebrew words on his banner, Mi 
&amoka Be Elim, Jehovah? Who is like unto thee 
among the gods, O Jehovah? Exod. xv. 114, as the mod- 
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this role continues among us to this day, that if 
there bea necessity, we may fight on Sabbath- 
days. So Mattathias gota great army about him, 
and overthrew their idol altars, and slew those 
that broke the laws, even all that he could get 
under his power, for many of them were dis- 
persed among the nations round about them for 
fear of him. He also commanded, that those 
boys which were not yet circumcised should be 
circumcised now; and he drove those away that 
were appointed to hinder such their circumcision. 

3. But when he had ruled one year, and was 
fallen into a distemper, he called for his sons, 
and set them round about him, and said, ‘*O my 
sons, l am going the way of all the earth, and I 
recommend to you my resolution, and beseech 
you not to be negligent in keeping it, but to be 
mindful of the desires of him who begat you, 
and brought you up, and to preserve the cus- 
toms of your country, and to recover your an- 
cient form of government, which is in danger of 
being overturned, and not to be carried away 
with those that, either by their own inclination, 
or out of necessity, betray it, but to become such 
sons as are worthy of me; to be above all force 
and necessity, and so to dispose your souls, as to 
be ready, when it shall be necessary, to die for 
your laws, as sensible of this by just reasoning, 
that if God see that you are so disposed, he will 
not overlook you, but will have a great value for 
your virtue, and will restore to you again what 
you have lost, and will return to you that free- 
dom in which you shall live quietly, and enjoy 
your own customs. Your bodies are mortal, and 
subject to fate, but they receive a sort of im- 
mortality, by the remembrance of what actions 
they have done. And I would have you so in 
love with this immortality, that you may pursue 
after glory; and that, when you have undergone 
the greatest difficulties, you may not scruple, for 
such things, to lose your lives. I exhort you, 
especially, to agree with one another; and in 
what excellency any one of you exceeds an- 
other, to yield to him so far, and by that means 
to reap the advantage of every one’s own vir- 
tues. Do you then esteem Simon as your father, 
because he is a man of extraordinary prudence, 
and be governed by him in what counsels he 
gives you. Take Maccabeus for the _—— of 
your army, because of his courage and strength, 
for he will avenge your nation, and will bring 
vengeance on your enemies. Admit among you 
the righteous and religious, and augment their 
power.” 

4. When Mattathias had thus discoursed to his 
sons, and had prayed to God to be their assist- 
ant, and to recover to the people their former 
constitution, he died a little afterward, and was 
buried at Modin; all the people making great 
lamentation for him. Whereupon his son Judas 
took upon him the administration of public af- 
fairs, in the hundred forty and sixth year: and 
thus by the ready assistance of his brethren, and 
of others, Judas cast their enemies out of the 
country, and put those of their own country to 
death who bad transgressed its laws, and purified 
the land of all the pollutions that were in it. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Judas overthreio the Forces of Apollonius 
and Seron, and killed the Generals of their 
Alrmies themselves; and how, when a little while 
afterward Lysias and Gorgias were beaten, he 
went up to Jerusalem, and purified the Temple. 


§ J. WHEN Apollonius, the general of the Sa- 
maritan forces, heard this, he took his army, and 


ern Rabbings vainly pretend, see Authent. Rec. part 1, 
205,206. Only we may note, by the way,that the original 
name of these Maccabees, and their posterity, was As- 
monians; which was derived from Asmoneus the great- 
grandfather of Mattathias, as Josephus here informs us 
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made haste to go against Judas, who met him, 
and joined battle with him, and beat him, and 
slew many of his men, and among them Apollo- 
nius himself, their general, whose sword, being 
that which he happened then to wear, he seized 
upon, and kept for himself; but he wounded 
more than he slew, aad took a great deal of prey, 
from the enemies’ camp, and went his way. But 
whea Seron, who was general of the army of 
Coelosyria, heard that many had joined them- 
selves to Judas, and that he had about him an 
army sufficient for fighting, and for making war, 
he determined to make an expedition against 
him, as thinking it became him to endeavor to 
puaish those that transgressed the king's injunc- 
tions. He then got together an army, as large as he 
was able, and joined to it the runagate and wicked 
Jews, and came against Judas. He then came 
as far as Bethhoron, a village of Judea, and there 
pitched his camp; upoa which Judas met him; 
and when he intended to give him battle, he saw 
that his soldiers were backward to fight, because 
their number was small, and because they want- 
ed food, for they were fasting; he encouraged 
them, aad said to them, that “victory and con- 

uest of enemies are not derived from the mul- 
titude in armies, but in the exercise of piety to- 
wards God, and that they had the plainest in- 
stances in their forefathers, who, by their righ- 
teousness, and exerting themselves on behalf of 
their own laws aad their own children, had fre- 
quently conquered many ten thousands; for in- 
nocence is the strongest army.” By this speech 
he induced his men to contemn the multitude of 
the enemy, and to fall upon Seron. And upon 
joining battle with him, he beat the Syrians; and 
when their general fell among the rest, they all 
ran away with speed, as thinking that to be their 
best way of escaping. So he pursued them unto 
the plain, and slew about sien hundred of the 
enemy, but the rest escaped to the region which 
lay near tothe sea. A 

2. When king Antiochus heard of these things, 
he was very angry at what had happened; so he 
got together all his owa army, with many mer- 
cenaries, whom he had hired from the islands, 
and took them with him, and prepared to break 
into Judea about the beginning of the spring. 
But when, upon his mustering his soldiers, he 
perceived that his treasures were deficient, and 
there was a want of money in them, for all the 
taxes were not paid, by reason of the seditions 
there had been among the nations, he having 
oeen so magnanimous and so liberal that what 
he had was not sufficient for him, he therefore 
resolved first to go into Persia, and collect the 
taxes of that country. Hereupon he left one 
whose name was Lysias, who was in great re- 
pute with him, governor of the kingdom, as far 
as the bounds of Egypt, and of the lower Asia, 
and reaching from the river Euphrates, and com- 
mitted to hin a certain part of his forces, and of 
his elephants, and charged him to bring up his 
son Antiochus with all possible care, until he 
came back; and that he should conquer Judea, 
and take its inhabitants for slaves, and utterly 
destroy Jerusalem, and abolish the whole nation. 
And wheu king Antiochus had given these things 
in charge to Lystas, he went into Persia; and in 
the hundred and forty-seventh year he passed 
over Euphrates, and went up to the superior 
provinces. 

3. Upon this Lysias chose Ptolemy, the son of 
Dorymenes, and Nicanor, and Gorgias, very 
potent men among the king's friends, and de- 
livered to them forty thousand foot soldiers, and 
seven thousand horsemen, and sent them against 
Judea, who came as far as the city Emmaus, 
and pitched their camp in the plain country. 
There came also to them auxiliaries out of Syria, 
and the country round about, as also many of the 
runagate Jews. And besides these came some 
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merchants to buy those that should be carried 
captives (having bonds with them to bind those 
that should be made prisoners,) with that silver 
and gold which they were to pay for their price. 
And when Judas saw their camp, and how nu- 
merous their enemies were, he persuaded his 
own soldiers to be of good courage, and exhorted 
them to place their hopes of victory in God, and 
to make supplication to him, according to the 
custom of their country, clothed in sackcloth; 
and to show what was their usual habit of sup- 
plication in the greatest dangers, and thereby to 
prevail with God to graat you the victory over 
your enemies. So he set them in their ancieot 
order of battle used by their forefathers, under 
their captains of thousands, and other officers; 
and dismissed such as were newly married, as 
well as those that had newly gained possessions, 
that they might not fight in a cowardly mauner, 
out of an inordinate love of life, in order to enjoy 
those blessings. When he had thus disposed his 
soldiers, he encouraged them to fight by the fol- 
lowing speech, which he made to them: “O my 
fellow-soldiers, no other time remains more oppor- 
tune than the present for courage and contempt 
of dangers; for if you now fight manfully, yon 
may recover your hberty, which, as it is a thing 
of itself agreeable to all men, so it proves to be 
to us much more desirable, by its affording us 
the liberty of worshipping God. Since, there- 
fore, you are in such Circumstances at present, 
that you must either recover that liberty, and so 
regain a TERY and blessed way of living, which 
is that according to our laws and the customs of 
our country, or to submit to the most opprobrious 
sufferings: nor will any seed of your. nation re- 
main if you be beat in this battle. Fight, there- 
fore, manfully; and suppose that you must die 
though you do not fight. But believe, that be- 
sides such glorious rewards as those of the li- 
berty of your country, of your laws, of your re- 
ligion, you shall then obtain everlasting glory. 
Prepare yourselves, therefore, and put your- 
selves into such an agreeable postuge that yoa 
may be ready to fight with the enemy as soon as 
it is day to-morrow morning.” 

4. And this was the speech which Judas made 
to encourage them. But when the enemy sent 
Gorgias, with five thousand foot and one ihou- 
sand horse, that he might fall upon Judas by 
night, and had for that purpose certain of the 
runagate Jews as guides, the son of Mattathias 
perceived it, and resolved to fall upon those ene- 
mies that were in their camp, now their forces 
were divided. When they had therefore supped 
in good time, and had left many fires in their 
camp, he marched all night to those enemies 
that were at Emmaus; so that when Gorgias 
found no enemy in their camp, but suspected 
that they were retired and had hidden themselves 
among the mountains, he resolved to go and seek 
them wheresoever they were. But about break 
of day, Judas appeared to those enemies that 
were at Emmaus, with only three thousand men, 
and those ill armed, by reason of their poverty, 
and when he saw the enemy very well and skil- 
fully fortified in their camp, he encouraged the 
Jews, and told them, “that they ought to fight, 
though it were with their naked bodies, for that 
God had sometimes of old given such mien 
strength, and that against such as were more In 
number, and were armed also, out of regard to 
their courage.” So he commanded the trumpet- 
ers to sound for the battle: aad by thus falling 
upon the enemies when they did not expect it, 
and thereby astonishing and disturbing their 
minds, he slew many of those that resisted him, 
and went on pursuing the rest as far as Gadara, 
and the plains of Idumea, and Ashdod, and Jam- 
nia; and of these there fell about three thou- 
sand. Yet did Judas exhort his soldiers not te 
be too desirous of the spoils, for that still they 
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must have a coatest and a battle with Gorgias, 
and the forces that were with him; but that 
when they had once overcome them, then they 
might secarcly plunder the camp, because they 
were the only enemies remaining, and they ex- 
pected no others. Aad just as he was speaking 
to his soldiers, Gorgias’s men looked dowa into 
that army which they left in their camp, and saw 
that it was overthrown, and the camp burnt; 
tor the smoke that arose from it showed them, 
even when they were a great way off, what had 
happened. When, therefore, those that were 
with Gorgias understood that things were in this 
pasare and perceived that those that were with 
udas were ready to fight them, they also were 
affrighted, and put to flight; but then Judas, as 
though he had already beaten Gorgias's soldiers 
without fighting, returaed and scized on the 
spoils. Jle took a great quantity of gold and 
silver, and purple, and blue, and then returned 
home with joy, and siaging hymns to God for 
their good success; for this victory greatly con- 
tribated to the recovery of their liberty. 

5. Hereupon Lysias was confounded at the de- 
feat of the army whieh he had sent, and the 
next year he got together sixty thousaad chosen 
men. He also took five thousand horsemen, and 
fell upon Judea; and he weat up to the hilh- 
country of Bethsur, a village of Judea, and 
pitched his camp there, where Judas met him 
with ten thousand men; and when he saw the 
great number of his enemies, he prayed to God 
that he would assist them, and joined battle with 
the first of the enemy that appeared, and beat 
them, and slew about five thousand of them, and 
thereby became terrible to the rest of them. 
Nay, indeed, Lysias observing the great spirit of 
the Jews, how they were prepared to die rather 
than lose their liberty, ae being afraid of their 
desperate way of fighting, as if it were real 
strength, he took the rest of the army back with 
him, aad returned to Antioch, where he listed 
toreigners into the service, aad prepared to fall 
upon Jadea with a greater army. 

6. When, therefore, the generals of Antiochus’s 
armies had been beaten so often, Judas assembled 
the people together, aad told them, that “after 
these many victories which God had given them, 
they ought to go up to Jerusalem, and purify the 
temple, and offer the appointed sacrifices.” But 
as soon as he, with the whole multitude, was 
come to Jerusalem, and fouad the temple desert- 
ed, and its gates burnt down, and plants growing 
in the temple of their own accord, on account 
of its desertion, he and those that were with him 
began to lament, aad were quite confounded at 
the sight of the temple; so he chose out some of 
his soldiers, and gave them order to fight against 
Grog Ards that were ta the citadel, aatil he 
should have purified the temple. When, there- 
fore, he had carefully purged it, and had brou ht 
ia new vessels, the candlestick, the table [of 
show-bread,] and the altar [of incense,} which 
were made of gold, he hung up the vails at the 
gates, ancl added doors to them. Ile also took 
down the altar [of burat-offering,}] and built n 
new one of stones that he gathered together, and 
not of such as were hewn with iron tools. So on 
the five-and-twenticth day of the month Caslen, 
which the Macedonians call Apelleus, they light- 
ed the lamps that were on the candlestick, and 
offered incease upon the [altar of ineense,] and 
laid the loaves upon the table [of show-bsread, ] 
and offered burat-offerings upon the new altar 
(of burnt-offering.| Now it so fell out, that these 
things were done on the very same day on which 
their divine worship had fallen off, and was re- 
duced to a profane and commoa use, after three 
years’ time, for so it was that the temple was 
made desolate by Antiochus, and so coatinued 
for three years. This desolation happened to 
the temple in the hundred forty aad hith rear, 
on the twenty-fifth day of the month Apalis, 
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and on the hundred fifty and third Olympiad: 
but it was dedicated anew, on the same day, the 
twenty-fifth of the month Apelleus, on the hun- 
dred aad forty-eighth year, and on the hundred 
and fifty-fourth Olympiad. And this declaration 
came to pass according to the prophecy of Da- 


niel, which was given four huadred aad eight 


years before; for he declared that the Macedo- 


nians would dissolve that worship [for some time. ] 

7. Now Judas celebrated the festival of the 
restoration of the sacrifices of the temple for 
eight days; and omitted no sort of pleasures 
thereon; but he feasted them upon very rich and 
splendid sacrifices; and be honored God, and 
delighted them by hymns aad psalms. Nay, 
they were so very glad at the revival of their 
customs, when, after a long time of intermission, 
they unexpectedly had regained the freedom of 
their worship, that they made ita Jaw for their 
posterity, that they should keep a festival oa ac- 
count of the restoration of their temple worship, 
for eight days. Aad from that time to this we 
celebrate this festival, and call it ‘Lights.’ I 
suppose the reason was, because this liberty be- 
youd our hopes appeared to us: and that thence 
was the name given to that festival. Judas also 
rebuilt the walls round about the city; and 
reared towers of great height against the incur- 
sions of enemies; and set guards therein. He 
also fortified the city Bethsura, that it might 
serve as a citadel against any distresses that 
might come from our enemies. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How Judas subdued the Nations round about, 
and how Simon beat the People of Tyre and 
Ptolemais; and how Judas overcame Timo- 
theus, and forced him to fly away, and did many 
other things, after Joseph and Azarias had been 
beaten. 


§ 1. WHEN these things were over, the nations 
round about the Jews were very uneasy at the 
revival of thcir power, and rose up together, aad 
destroyed many of them, as gaining advantage 
over them by laying saares for them, aad making 
secret conspiracies against them. Judas made 
perpetual expeditions against these men, aad 
endeavored to restrain them from those iacur- 
sions, and to prevent the mischiefs they did to 
the Jews. So he fell upon the Idumeans, the 
posterity of Esau, at Acrabattene, and slew a 
great many of them, and took their spoils. He 
also shut up the sons of Bean, that laid wait for 
the Jews, and he sat down about them, and be- 
sieged them, and burnt their towers, and de- 
stroyed the mea [that were in them.] After 
this he went thence ia haste against the Ammon- 
ites, who had a great and a numerous army; of 
which Timotheus was the commander. And 
when he had sabdued them, he seized on the 
city Jazer, and took their wives and their chil- 
dren captives, aad burnt the city, and thea re- 
turned into Judea. But when the neighboring 
nations uaderstood that he was returned, they 
got together in great numbers in the laad of 
Gilead, and came against those Jews that were 
at their borders, who then fled to the garrison of 
Dathema; nnd sent to Judas to inform him that 
Timotheus was cndeavoring to take the place 
whither they were fled. Aad as these epistles 
were readiag, there came other messengers ont 
of Galilee, who informed him that the inhabit- 
ants of Ptolemais, and of Tyre and Sidon, and 
strangers of Galilee, were gotten together. 

2. Accordingly, Judas, upon considering what 
was fit to be done, with relation to the necessity 
both these cases required, gave order, that Simon 
his brother should take three thousand chosen 
men, and go to the assistance of the Jews in Gali- 
lee, whilst he and another of his brothers. Jona- 
than, made haste into the land of Gilead, witheight 
thousand soldiers. And he left Joseph, the son 
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of Zacharias, and Azarias, to be over the rest of 
the forces; and charged them to keep Judea very 
carefully, and to fight no battles with any per- 
sons whomsoever until his return. Accordingly, 
Simoa went into Galilee, and fought the enemy, 
and put them to flight, and pursued them to the 
very gates of Ptolemais, and slew about three 
thousand of them; and took the spoils of those 
that were slain, and those Jews whom they had 
made captives, with their baggage; and then re- 
turned home. 

3. Now as for Judas Maccabeus, and his bro- 
ther Jonathan, they passed over the river Jor- 
dan; and when they had gone three days’ jour- 
ney, they lit upon the Nabateans, who came to 
meet them peaceably, and who told them how 
the affairs of those in the land of Galilee stood; 
and how many of them were in distress, and 
driven into garrisons, and into the cities of Gali- 
lee; and exhorted him to make haste to go 
against the foreigners, and to endeavor to save 
his own countrymen out of their hands. To this 
exhortation Judas hearkened, and returned into 
the wilderness; and in the first place fell upon 
the inhabitants of Bosor, and took the city, and 
beat the inhabitants, and destroyed all the males, 
and all that were able to fight, and burnt the city. 
Nor did he stop even when night came on, but 
he journeyed in it to the garrison where the 
Jews happened to be then shut up, and where 
Timotheus lay round the place with his army: 
and Judas came upon the city in the morning; 
and when he found that the enemy were making 
an assault upon the walls, and that some of them 
brought ladders, on which they might get upon 
those walls, and that others brought engines to 

batter them,] he bade the trumpeter to sound 

is trumpet, and he encouraged his soldiers 
cheerfully to undergo dangers for the sake of their 
‘brethren and kindred; he also parted his army 
into three bodies, and fell upon the backs of their 
enemies. But when Timotheus’s men perceived 
that it was Maccabeus that was upon them, of 
both whose courage and good success in war they 
had formerly had sufficient experience, they were 
put to flight; but Judas followed them with his 
army, and slew about eight thousand of them. 
He then turned aside to a city of the foreigners 
called Malle, and took it, and slew all the males, 
ana burnt the city itself. He then removed from 
thence, and overthrew Casphom, and Bosor, and 
many other cities of the land of Gilead. 

4. But not long after this, Timotheus prepared 
a great army, and took eae others as auxilia- 
ries, and induced some of the Arabians, by the 
promise of rewards, to go with him in this expe- 
dition, and came with his army beyond the brook, 
over against the city of Raphon. And he encou- 
raged his soldiers, if it came to a battle with the 
Jews, to fight courageously, and to hinder their 

assing over the brook: for he said to them 
Perote al that “ If they come over, we shall 
be beaten.” And when Judas heard that Timo- 
theus prepared himself to fight, he took all his 
own arniy, and went in haste against Timotheus 
his enemy; and when he had passed over the 
brook, he fell upon his enemies, and some of 
them met him, whom he slew, and others of 
them he so terrified, that he compelled them to 
throw down their arms, and fly; and some of 
them escaped, but some of them fled to what 
was called the temple at Carnaim, and hoped 
thereby to preserve themselves; but Judas took 


* The reason why Bethshan was called Scythopolis 
is well known from Herodotus, b. i. p. 105. and Syn- 
cellus, p. 214, that the Scythians, when they overran 
Asia, in the days of Josiah, seized on this city, and 
kept it as long as they continued in Asia, from which 
time it retained the name of Scythopolis, or the city of 
the Scythians. 

t This most providential preservation of all the reli- 
gious Jews in this expedition, which was according to 
the will of God, is observable often among God's people, 
the Jews; and somewhat very like it in the changes of 
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the city, and slew them, and burnt the temple, and 
so used several ways of destroying his enemies. 

5. When he had done this, he gathered the 
Jews together, with their children and wives, 
and the substance that belonged to them, and 
was going to bring them back into Judea: but as 
soon as he was come to a certain city, whose 
name was Ephron, that lay upon the road (and 
as it was not possible for him to go any otber 
way, so he was not willing to go back again,) he 
then sent to the inhabitants, and desired that 
they would open their gates, and perinit them to 
go on their way through the city for they had 
stopped up the gates with stones, and cut off 
their passage through it. And when the ishabit- 
ants of Ephron would not agree to this proposal 
he encouraged those that were with him, and en- 
compassed the city round, and besieged it, and 
lying round it by day and night, took the city, and 
slew every male in it, and burnt it all down, aad 
so obtained a way through it; and the multitude 
of those that were slain was so great that they 
went over the dead bodies. So they came over 
Jordan, and arrived at the great plain, over 
against which is situate the city of Bethshan, 
which is called by the Greeks Scythopolis.* And 
going away hastily from thence, they came into 
Judea, singiag psalms and hymns as they went, 
and indulging such tokens of mirth as are usual 
in triumphs apon victory. They also offered 
thank-offerings, both for their aod success, and 
for the preservation of their army, for not one of 
the Jews was slain in these battles.t+ 

6. But as to Joseph, the son of Zacharias, and 
Azarias, whom Judas left generals [of the rest of 
the forces} at the same time when Simon was in 
Galilee, fighting against the people of Ptolemais, 
and Judas himself and his brother Jonathan were 
in the land of Gilead, did these men also affect 
the glory of being courageous generals in war, 
in order whereto they took the army that was 
under their command, and came to Jamnia. 
There Gorgias, the general of the forces of Jam- 
nia, met them; and upon joining battle with him, 
they lost two thousand of their army,{ and fled 
away, and were pursued to the very borders of 
Judea. And this misfortune befell them by their 
disobedience to what injunctions Judas had given 
them, ‘‘ Not to fight with any one before his re- 
turn.” For besides the rest of Judas’s sagacious 
counsels, one may well wonder at this concernin 
the misfortune that befell the forces conittented 
by Joseph and Azarias, which he understood 
would happen, if they broke any of the injunc- 
tions he had given them. But Judas and his 
brethren did not leave off fighting with the Idu- 
means, but pressed upon them on all sides, and 
took from them the city of Hebron, and demolish- 
ed all its fortifications, and set all its towers on 
fire, and burnt the country of the foreigners, and 
the city of Marissa. They came also to Ashdod, 
and took it, and laid it waste, and took away a 
great deal of the spoils and prey that were in it, 
and returned to Judea. 


CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
How Antiochus Eupator fought against Ju- 
das, and besieged him in the Temple, and af- 
terward made Peace with him, and departed. 
Of Alcimus and Onias. 


§ 1. ABOUT this time it was that king Antiochus, 
as he was going over the upper countries, heard 


the four monarchies, which were also providential 
See Prideaux, at the years 33), 333, and 334. 

tHere is another great instance of Providence, that 
when, even at the very time that Simon and Judas and 
Jonathan were so miraculously preserved, and blessed, 
in the just defence of theiclaws and religion, these 
other generalsof the Jews, who went to fight for honor, 
in a vainglorions way, and without any commission 
from God, or the family he had raised up to deliver them, 
were miserably disappointed and defeated. See I 
Maccab. v. 61, 62 


to 
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that there was a very rich city in Persia, called 
Elymais; and therein a very rich temple of Dia- 
na, and that it was full of all sorts ot donations 
dedicated to it; and also weapons and breastplates, 
which, upon inquiry, he found had been left there 
py Alexander, the son of Philip, king of Mace- 
donia. And being incited by these motives, he 
went in haste to Elymais, and assaulted it, and 
besieged it. But as those that were in it were 
not terrified at his assault, nor at his siege, but 
opposed him very courageously, he was beaten 
off his hopes for they drove him away froin the 
city, and went out and pursued after him; inso- 
much that he fled away as far as Babylon, and 
lost a great many of his army. And when he was 
grieving for this disappointment, some persons 
told him of the defeat of his commanders whom 
he had left behind him to fight against Judea, 
and what strength the Jews had already gotten. 
When this concern about these affairs was added 
to the former, he was confounded, and, by the 
anxiety he was in, fell into a distemper, which, 
as it lasted a great while, and as his pains in- 
creased upon him, so he at length perceived he 
should die in a little time; so he called his friends 
to him, and told them, that his distemper was 
scvere upon him; and confessed withal, that this 
calamity was sent upon him for the miseries he 
had brought upon the Jewish nation, while he 

lundered their temple, and contemned theirGod, 
and when he had said this, he gave up the ghost. 
Whence one may wonder at Polybins of Megalo- 
polis, who, though otherwise a good man, yet 
saith, that “Antiochus died because he had a pur- 
pose to plunder the temple of Diana in Persia;” 
for the purposing to doa thing,* but not actually 
doing it, is not worthy of punishment. But if 
Polybius could think that Antiochus thus lost his 
life on that account, it is much more probable 
that this king died on account of his sacrilegious 
plundering of the temple at Jerusalem. But we 
will not contend about this matter with those 
who may think, that the cause assigned by this 
Polybius of Megalopolis is nearer the truth than 
that assigned by us. 

2. Ilowever, Antiochus, before he died, called 
for Philip, who was one of his companions, and 
made him the guardian of his kingdom; and gave 
hiin his diadem, and his garment, and his ring, 
and charged him to carry them, and deliver then 
to his son Antiochus; and desired him to take 
care of his education, and to preserve the king- 
dom for him.+ This Antiochus died in the hun- 
dred and forty and ninth year: but it was Lysias 
that declared his death to the multitude, and ap- 
pointed his son Antiochus to be king, (of whom 
at present he had the care,) and called him 
Eupator. 

3. At this time it was, that the garrison in the 
citadel at Jerusalem, with the Jewish runagates, 
did a great deal of harm to the Jews: for the 
soldiers that were in that garrison rushed out 
upon the sudden, and destroyed such as were 
going’ up to the temple in order to offer their sa- 
crifices, for this citadel ndjoined to and over- 
looked the temple. When these misfortunes 
had often happened to them, Judas resolved to 
destroy that garrison; whereupon he got all the 
_people together, and vigorously besieged those 
that were in the citadel. This was in the hun- 
dred and fiftieth year of the dominion of the Se- 
leucidw. So he made engines of war, and erect- 
ed bulwarks, and very zealously pressed on to 
take the citadel: but there were not a few of the 


*Since St. Panl, n pharisec, confesses, that he had 
nat known concupiscence, or desires, to be sinful, hnd 
notthe tenth commandment snid, Thou shalt not covet, 
Rem. vii. 7, the case eccma to have been much the 
ssme with our Josephus, who was onc of the same 
sect, that he had not a decp sense of the greatness of 
any sins that proceeded no farther than the intention. 
However, since Josephus apeake here properly of the 
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runagates who were in the place, that went out 
by night into the country, and got together some 
other wicked men like themselves, and went to 
Antiochus the kine, and desired of him, that “ He 
would not suffer them to be neglected, under the 
great hardships that lay upon them from those 
of their own nation, and this because their suffer- 
ings were occasioned on his father’s account, 
while they left the religious worship of their 
fathers, and preferred that which he had com- 
manded them to follow; that there was danger 
lest the citadel, and those appointed to garrison 
it by the king, should be taken by Judas, and 
those that were with him, unless he would send 
them succors.” When Antiochus, who was but 
a child, heard this, he was angry, and sent for 
his captains, and his friends, and gave order, that 
they should get an army of mercenaries toge- 
ther, with such men also of his own kingdom as 
were of an age fit for war. Accordingly, an 
army was collected of about a hundred thousand 
footmen, and twenty thousand horsemen, and 
thirty-two elephants. 

4. So the king took this army, and marched 
hastily out‘of Antioch, with Lysias, who had the 
command of the whole, and came to Idumea, and 
thence went up to the city of Bethsura, a city 
that was strong, and not to be taken without 
great difficulty; he set about this city, and be- 
sieged it. And while the inhabitants of Beth- 
sura courageously opposed him, and sallied out 
upon him, and burnt his engines of war, a great 
deal of time was spent in the siege. But when 
Judas heard of the king’s coming, he raised the 
siege of the citadel, and met the king, and pitch- 
ed his camp in certain straits, at a place called 
Bethzachariah, at the distance of seventy fur- 
longs from the enemy; but the king soon drew 
his forces from Bethsura, and brought them to 
those straits. And as soon as it was day, he put’ 
his men in battle array, and made his elephants 
follow one another through the narrow passes, 
because they could not be set sideways by one 
another. Now round about every elephant 
there were a thousand footmen, and five hundred 
horsemen. The elephants also had high towers 
Luger their backs,] and archers [in them.] And 

e also made the rest of his army to go up the 
mountains, and put his friends hefore the rest; 
and gave orders for the army to shout aloud, and 
so he attacked the enemy. He also exposed to 
sight their golden and brazen shields, so that a 
glorious splendor was sent from them; and when 
they shouted, the mountains echoed again. When 
Judas saw this, he was not terrified, but received 
the enemy with great courage, and slew about 
six hundred of the first ranks. But when his bro- 
ther Klenazar, whom they called Auran, saw the 
tallest of the elephants armed with royal breast- 
ie ear and supposed that the king was upon 

im, he attacked him with great quickness und 
bravery. He also slew many of those that were 
about the clephant, and scattered the rest, and 
then went under the belly of the elephant, nnd 
smote him, and slew him; so the elephant fell 
upon Eleazar, and by his weight crnshed him to 
death. And thus did this man come to his end 
when he had first courageously destroyed many 
of his enemies. 

5. But Judas, secing the strength of the ene- 
my, retired to Jerusalem, and prepared to endure 
a siege. As for Antiochus, he sent part of his 
army to Bethsura, to besiege it, and with the 
rest of his army he came against Jerusalem; but 


punishinent of death, which ìs not inflicted by any law, 
either of God. or man forthe hare intention, his words 
need net be strained to menn, that sins intended, but 
net executed, were no sing at all, 

t No wonder that Josephus here describes Antiochus 
Enpator as young, and wanting tuition, when he came 
to the crawn, since Appian informs us, Syriac. p. 177, 
that he was thcn but nine ycara old 
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the inhabitants of Bethsura were terrified at his 
strength; and seeing that their provisions grew 
scarce, they delivered themselves up on the se- 
curity of oaths, that they should suffer no hard 
treatment from the king. And when Antiochus 
had thus taken the city, he did them no other 
harm than sending them out naked. He also 
placed a garrison of his own in the city. But as 
for the temple of Jerusalem, he lay at its siege a 
long time, while they within bravely defended it, 
for what engines soever the king set against 
them, they set other engines again to oppose 
them. But then their provisions failed them; 
what fruits of the Mad they had laid up were 
spent, and the land being not ploughed that year, 
coatinued nnsowed, because it was the seventh 
ear, on which, by our laws, we were obliged to 
et it lie uncultivated. And withal so many of 
the besieged ran away for want of necessaries, 
that but a few only were left in the temple. 

6. And these happened to be the circumstan- 
ces of such as were besieged in the temple. But 
thea, because Lysias, the general of the army, 
and Antiochus, the king, were informed that 
Philip was coming upon them out of Persia, and 
was endeavoriag to get the management of pub- 
lic affairs to himself, they came into these sen- 
timents, to leave the siege, and to make haste 
to go against, Philin; yet did they resolve not 
to Tet this be known to the soldiers, nor to the 
officers; but the king commanded Lysias to 
speak openly to the soldiers and the officers, 
without saying a word about the business of 
Philip; and to intimate to them that the siege 
would be very long; that the place was very 
strong; that they were already in want of pro- 
visions; that many affairs of the kingdom want- 
ed regulation; and that it was much better to 
make a league with the besieged, and to become 
friends to the whole nation, by permitting them 
to observe the laws of their fibers, while they 
broke out into this war only because they were 
deprived of them, and so to depart home. When 
Lysias had discoursed thus to them, both the 
army and the officers were pleased with this 
resolution. 

7. Accordingly, the king sent to Judas, and to 
those that were besieged with them, and pro- 
mised to give them peace, and to permit them to 
make use of, and live according to, the laws of 
their fathers. And they gladly received his pro- 
posals; and when they had gained security upon 
oath, for their performance, they went out of the 
temple. But when Antiochus came into it, and 
saw how strong the place was, he broke his 
oaths, and ordered his army that was there to 
piek down the walls to the ground, and when 

e had so done, he returned to Antioch: he also 
carried with him Onias, the high priest, who was 
also called Menelaus; for Lysias advised the king 
to slay Menelaus, if he would have the Jews be 

uiet, and cause him no further disturbance, for 
that this man was the origin of all the mischief 
the Jews had done them, by persuading his fa- 
ther to compel the Jews to leave the religion of 
their fathers: so the king sent Menelaus to Be- 
rea, a city of Syria, and there had him put to 
death, when he had been high priest ten years. 
He had been a wicked aud an impious man; and, 
in order to get the government to himself, had 
compelled his nation to traasgress their own 
laws. After the death of Menelaus, Alcimus, who 
was also called Jacimus, was made high priest. 
But when king Antiochus found that Philip had 
already possessed himself of the government, he 
made war against him, and subdued him, and 
took him, and slew him. Now, as to Ontas, the 
son of the high priest, who, as we before in- 


*Itis noway probable that Josephus would call Bac- 
chides. that bitter and bloody enemy of the Jews, as 
our present copies have it, a good man, or kind and gen- 
tle Whatthe author of the first book of Maccabees, 
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formed you, was lefta child when his father died, 
when he saw that the king had slain his uncle 
Menelaus, and given the high priesthood to Al- 
cimus, who was not of the high priest stock, but 
as induced by Lysias to translate that dignity 
from his amily to another house, he fled to Ptol- 
emy, king of Egypt; and when he found he was 
in great esteem with him, and with his wife, Cle- 
opatra. he desired and obtained a place in the 
Nas of Heliopolis, wherein he built a temple 
like to that of Jerusalem, of which, therefore, we 
shall hereafter give aa account, in a place more 
proper for it. 


CHAP.X, 


How Bacchides, the General of Demetrius’s 
Army, made an Expedition against Judea, 
and returned without Success; and how Nica- 
nor was sent a little Time afterwards against 
Judas, and perished, together with his Army: 
as also concerning the Death of Alcimus, and 
the Succession of Judas. 

§ 1. ABOUT the same time, Demetrius, the son 
of Seleucus, fled away from Rome, and took 
Tripoli, a city of Syria, and set the diadem on 
his own head. He also gathered certain merce- 
nary soldiers together, and entered into his king- 
dom, and was joyfully received by all who de- 
livered hone a up to him. Aad when they 
had taken Antiochus the king, and Lysias, they 
brought them to him alive; both which were im- 
mediately put to death by the command of De- 
metrius, when Antiochus had reigned two years, 
as we have already elsewhere related. But 
there were now many of the wicked Jewish 
runagates that came together to him, and with 
them Alcimus the high priest, who accused the 
whole nation, and particularly Judas and his 
brethren; and said, that “ they had slain all his 
friends, and that those in his kingdom that were 
of his party, and waited for his return, were by 
them put to death; that these men had ejected 
them out of their own country, and caused them 
to be sojourners in a foreign Tene and they de- 
sired that he would send some one of his own 
friends, and know from him what mischief Ju- 
das’s party had done.” 

2 Mt this Demetrius was very angry, and sent 
Bacchides, a friend of Antiochus Epiphanes, a 
good man,* and one that had been intrusted with 
all Mesopotamia, and gave him an army, and 
committed Alcimus the high priest to his care, 
and gave him charge to slay Judas, and those 
that were with hin. So Bacchides made haste, 
and went out of Antioch with his army; and 
when he was come into Judea, he sent to Judas 
and his brethren, to discourse with him about a 
league of friendship and peace, for he had a miad 
to take him by treachery. But Judas did not 
give credit to him, for he saw that he came with 
so great an army as men do not bring when they 
come to make peace, but to make war. How- 
ever, some of the people acquiesced in what 
Bacchides caused to be proclaimed; and suppo- 
sing they should undergo no considerable harm 
from Alcimus, who was their countrymaa, they 
went over to them; and when they had received 
oaths from both of them, that aeither they them- 
selves, nor those of the same sentiments, should 
come to any harm, they intrusted themselves 
with them; but Bacchides troubled himself not 
about the oaths he had taken, and slew three- 
score of them, although by not keeping his faith 
with those that first went over, he deterred all 
the rest, who had intentions to go over to him, 
from doing it. Butas he was gone out of Jeru- 
salem, and was at the village called Bethzetho. 
he sent out and caught many of the deserters. 


wham Josephus here follows, insteadof that charac- 
ter, says of him is, that he was a great man in the king. 
dom, and faithful to his king ; which was very pro 
bably Josephus’s meaning also. 
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and some of the people also, and slew them all; 
and enjoined all that lived in the country to sub- 
mit to Alcimus. So he left him there, with some 
part of the army, that he might have wherewith 
to keep the country in obedience, and returned 
to Antioch, to king Demetrius. 

3. But Alcimus was desirous to have the do- 
minion more firmly assured to him; and under- 
standing, that if he could bring it about that the 
multitude should be his friends, he should govern 
with greater security, he spake kind words to 
them all, and discoursed to each of them after an 
agreeable and pleasant manner, by which means 
he quickly had a great boly of men and an army 
atout him, although the greater part of them 
were of the wicked, and the deserters. With 
these, whom he used as his servants and soldiers, 
he went all over the country and slew all that 
he could find of Judas's party. But when Judas 
saw that Alcimus was already become great, and 
had destroyed many of the good and holy men 
of the country; he also went all over the coun- 
try, and destroyed those that were of the other's 

arty. But when Alcimus saw that he was not 
able to oppose Judas, nor was equal to him iu 
strength, he resolved to apply himself to king 
Demetrius for his assistance; so he came to An- 
tioch, and irritated him against Judas, and ac- 
cused him, alleging that he had undergone a 
great many miseries by his means, and that he 
would do more mischief unless he were prevent- 
ed, and brought to punishment, which must be 
done by sending a powerful force against him. 

4. So Demetrius, being already of opinion that 
it would be a thing pernicious to his own affairs 
to overlook Judas, now he was hecoming so great, 
sent against him Nicanor, the most kind and most 
faithful of all his friends; for he it was who fled 
away with him from the city of Rome. He also 

ve him as many forces as he thought sufficient 
or him to conquer Judas withal, and bade him 
not to spare the nation atall. When Nicanor 
was come to Jerusalem, he did not resolve to fight 
Judas immediately, but judged it better to get 
him into his power by treachery; so he sent him 
a message of peace, and ate There was no 
manner of necessity for them to fight and hazard 
themselves; and that he would give him his oath 
that be would do him no harm, for that he only 
came with some friends, in order to Jet him know 
what king Demetrius’s intentions were, and what 
opinion he had of their nation.” When Nicanor 
had delivered this message, Judas and his bre- 
thren complied with him, and suspecting no de- 
ceit, they gave him assurances of friendship, and 
received Nicanor and his army; but while he 
was saluting Judas, and they were talking toge- 
ther, he gave a certain signal to his own soldiers, 
upon which they were to seize upon Judas; but 
he perceived the treachery, and ran back to his 
own soldiers, and fled away with them. So upon 
this discovery of his purpose, and of the snares 
laid for Judas, Nicanor determined to make open 
war with him, and gathered his army together, 
and prepared for ah ting him; and upon joining 
battle with him at a certain village called Ca- 
pharsalama, he beat Judas, and forced him to ily 
to that citadel which was at Jerusalem.* 

5. And when Nicanor eame down from the cì- 
tadel unto the temple, some of the priests nnd 
elders met him, and saluted him; and showed 
him the sacrifices whieh they sald they offered to 


* Josepbus'e copies muat have been corrupted when 
they here give victory 1o Nicanor, contrary tothe words 
following, whieh Imply that he wha wna beaten fled in- 
to the citadel, which for cerinin telonged to the city of 
David, or to Mount Zlon, and wna in the possession of 
Nteanor’s garrison, and not of Judns’s: as also il Iscon- 
trary to tha express words of Josephue'’s original an- 
thor, 1 Macenhb. vil. 32, who snys, thn! Nieanor last 
about 5000 men, and fed to the city of Dnvid. 

t This account of the misernhble death of Alcimus or 
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God for the king: upon which he blaspbemed, 
and threatened them, that unless the people 
would deliver up Judas to him, upon his return 
he would pull down theirtemple. And when he 


had thus threatened them, he departed from Je- 


rusalem: but the priests fell into tears out of 
a at what he had said, and besought God te 
eliver them from their enemies. But now for 
Nicanor, when he was gone out of Jerusalem, 
and was at a certain village called Bethhorov, he 
there pitched his camp, another army out of Sy- 
ria having joined him: and Judas pitehed his 
camp at Adasa, another village, which wes thir- 
ty furlongs distant from Bethhoron, having no 
more than one thousand soldiers. And when he 
had encouraged them not to be dismayed at the 
multitude of their enemies, nor to regard how 
many they were against whom they were going 
to fight, but to consider who they themselves 
were, and for what great rewards hres, hazarded 
theniselves, and to attack the enemy courageous- 
ly, he led them out to fight, and joining battle 
with Nicanor, which proved to be a severe one, 
he overcaine the enemy, and slew many of them; 
and at last Nicanor himself, as he was fighting, 
gloriously fell. Upon whose fall the army did 
not stay, but when they had lost their general, 
they were put to flight, and threw down their 
arms; Judas also puraued them, and slew them, 
and gave notice by the sound of the trumpets to 
the neighboring villages, that he had conquer- 
ed the enemy; which, when the inhabitants 
heard, they put on their armor hastily, and met 
their enemies in the face as they were runnin 
away, and slew them, insomuch that not one o 
them escaped out of this battle, who were in 
number nine thousand. This victory happened 
to fall on the thirteenth day of that month, which 
by the Jews is called Adar, and by the Macedo- 
nians Dystrus; and the Jews thereon celcbrate 
this victory every year, and esteem it as a festi- 
val day. After which the Jewish nation were, 
for a while, free from wars, and enjoyed peace; 
but afterward they returned into their former 
state of wars and hazards. 

6. But now, as the high priest. Alcimus, was 
resolving to pull down the wall of the sanctuary, 
which had been there of old time, and had been 
built by the holy prophets, he was smitten sud- 


| denly by God,ft and fell down. This stroke made 


him fall down speechless upon the ground; and, 
undergoing torments for many days, he at length 
died, when he had been high priest four years. 
And when he was dead, the people bestowed the 
high priesthood on Judas; who, hearing of the 
power of the Romans,{ and that they had con- 
quered in war Galatia, and Iberia, and Carthage, 
and Libya; and that, besides these, they had 
subdued Greece, and their kings, Perseus, and 
Philip, and Antiochus the Great also, he resolved 
to enter into a league of friendship with them. 
He therefore sent to Rome some of his friends, 
Eupolemus, the son of John, and Jason, the son 
of Eleazar, and by them desired the Romans 
that they would assist them, and be their friends, 
and wonld write to Demetrius, that he would not 
fight against the Jews. So the senate received 
the ambassadors that came from Judas to Rome, 
and discoursed with them about the errand oo 
which they came, and then granted them a 
lengue of assistance. They also made a tecree 
concerning it, and sent a copy of it into Judea. 


of the family of the high priests, and made by a vila 
heathen, Lysias,) hefore the death of Judas, and of Ju- 
das'a succession to hlm as high priest, hoth l} ere and at 
the conclusion of this hook ,direetly contradicts 1 Mne. ix. 
51—357, which pinees lils death after the death of Jndas, 
and gaye not n sylinbdle of the high priesthood of Judas, 

t itow well the Roman histories ngree to this account 
of the conquests and powerful condition of tt e Romans 
nt thistime. see Lhe notes in Havercamp's edition; only, 
thal the number of senators of Rome was then just 320 


Jacimus, the wicked high priest (the first that was not | ls, I think, only known from 1 Maccab. vili, 15. 
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It was also laid up in the capitol, and engraven 
in brass. The decree itself was this: “The de- 
cree of the senate concerning a league of assist- 
ance and friendship with the nation of the Jews. 
It shall not be lawful for any that are subject to 
the Romans to make war with the nation of the 
Jews, nor to assist those that do so, either by 
sending them corn, or ships, or money; and if 
any attack be made upon the Jews, the Romans 
shall assist them, as far as they are able: and 
again, if any attack be made upon the Romans, 
the Jews all assist them. And if the Jews 
have a niind to add to, or to take any thing from 
this league of assistance, that shall be done with 
the common consent of the Romans. And what- 
soever addition shall thus be made, it shall be 
of force.” This decree was written by Eupole- 
mus, the son of John, and by Jason, the son of 
Eleazar,* when Judas was high priest of the 
nation, and Simon, his brother, was general of 
the army. And this was the first league that the 
Romans made with the Jews, and was managed 
after this manner. 


CHAP. XI. 


That Bacchides was again sent out against Ju- 
das; and how Judas fellas he was courageously 
fighting. 

1. BuT when Demetrius was informed of the 
death of Nicanor, and of the destruction of the 
army that was with him, he sent Bacchides 
again with an army into Judea, who marched 
out of Antioch, and came into Judea, and pitched 
his camp at Arbela, a city of Galilee, and having 
bonged and taken those that were there in 
caves, (for many of the people fled into such 
places,) he removed, and made all the haste he 
could to Jerusalem. And when he had learned 
that Judas pitched his camp at a certain village 
whose name was Bethzetho, he led his army 
against him: they were twenty thousand foot- 
men, and two thousand horsemen. Now Judas 
had no more soldiers than one thousand.t When 
these saw the multitude of Bacchides’s men, the 
were afraid, and left their camp, and fied all 
away, excepting eight hundred. Now when Jndas 
was deserted by his own soldiers, and the enemy 
pressed upon him, and gave him no time to 

ather his army together, he was disposed to 
ght with Bacehides’s army, though he had but 
eight hundred men with him; so he exhorted 
these men to undergo the danger courageously, 
and cncouraged them to attack the enemy. And 
when they said they were not a body sufficient 
to fight so great an army, and advised that they 
should retire now, and save themselves, and that 
when he had gathered his own men together, 
then he eat fall upon the enemy afterward, 
his answer was this: “ Let not the sun ever see 
such a thing that I should show my back to the 


* This subseription is wanting, 1 Maeeah. viii. 17, 19, 
and must be the words of Josephus, who, by mistake, 
thought, as we have just now scen, that Judas wis at 
this lime high priest, and according!y then reckoned 
his brother Jonathan lo he the general of the army, 
whieh yet he seems not to have been till after the death 
of Judas. 
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enemy; and although this be the time that will 
oe me to my end, and I must die in this battle, 
I will rather stand to it courageously, and bear 
whatsoever comes upon me, than by now running 
away, bring reproach upon my former great ac- 
tions, ortarnishtheirglory.” This was the speech 
he made to those that remained with him, where- 
by he encouraged them to attack the enemy. 

2. But Baechides drew his army out of their 
camp, and put them in array for the battle. He 
set the horsemen on both the wings, and the 
light soldiers and the archers he placed before 
the whole army, but he was himself on the right 
wing. And when he had thus put his army in 
order of battle, and was going to join battle with 
the enemy, he commanded the trumpeter to give 
a signal of battle, and the army to make a shout 
aud to fall on the enemy. And when Judas had 
done the same, he joined battle with them; and 
as both sides fought valiantly, and the battle 
continued till sunset, Judas saw tliat Bacchides 
and the strongest part of the army was in the 
right wing, and thereupon took the most courage- 
ous men with him, M can upon that part of the 
army, and fell upon those that were there, and 
broke their ranks, and drove them into the 
middle, and forced them to run away, and pur- 
sued then as far as to a mountain called Aza; but 
when those of the left wing saw that the right 
wing was put to flight, they encompassed Judas; 
and pursued him,and came behind him, and took 
him into the middle of their army; so being not 
able to fly, but encompassed round about with 
enemies, he stood still, and he and those that 
were with him fought; and when he had slaina 
great many of those that came against him, he 
at last was himself wounded, and fell, and gave 
up the ghost, and died in a way like to his former 
famous actions. When Judas was dead, those 
that were with him had no one whom they could 
regard [as their commander, ] but when they saw 
themselves deprived of such a general, they fled. 
But Simon and Jonathan, Judas’s brethren, re- 
ceived his dead body by a treaty from the ene- 
my, and carried it to the village of Modin, where 
their father had been buried, and there buried 
him; while the multitude lamented him many 
days, and performed the usual solemn rites of a 
funeral to him. And this was the end that Judas 
eame to. He had been a man of valor and a 
great warrior, and mindful of the commands of 
his father Mattathias; and had undergone all dif- 
ficulties, both in doing and suffering, for the 
liberty of his countrymen. And when lis charac- 
ter was so excellent [while he was alive] he lett 
behind him a glorious reputation and memorial, 
by gaining freedom for his nation, and delivering 
them from slavery under the Macedonians. An 
when he had retained the high priesthood three 
years, he died. 


t That this copy of Josephus, as he wrote it, had here 
not 10C0 but 7000, with 1 Maceab. ix. 5, is very plain, 
hecause, though the main part ran away at first, even 
in Josephus, as well as in 1 Maceah. ix. 6, yet, as there, 
so here, £00 are said to have remained with Judas: 
which would he absurd, if the whole number had been 
no morethan 1000. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF EIGHTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF JUDAS 
MACCABEUS TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


CHAP. I. 


How Jonathan took the Government after his bro- 
ther Judas, and how he, together with his bro- 
ther Simon, waged War against Bacchides. 


` #1. By what means the nation of the Jews 
recovered their freedom when they had been 
brought into slavery by the Macedonians, and 


das the general of their army ran through, till he 
was slain as he was fighting for them, hath been 
related in the foregoing book; but after he was 
dead, all the wicked, and those that transgressed 
the laws of their forefathers, sprang up again 
in Judea, and grew upon them, and distressed 
them on every side. A famine also assisted 
their wickedness, and afilieted the country, till 


what struggles, and how many grcat battles Ju- | not a few, who by reason of their want of neces. 
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saries, and because they were not able to bear up 
against the miseries that both the famine and their 
enemies brought upon them, deserted their coun- 
try, and went to the Macedonians. And now 
Bacchides gathered those Jews together who 
had apostatized from the accustomed way of 
living of their forefathers, and chose to live like 
their neighbors, and committed the care of the 
couatry to them; who also caught the friends of 
Judas, and those of his party, and delivered them 
up to Bacchides, who, when he bad, in the first 
place, tortured and tormented them at his plea- 
sure, he by that means at length killed them. 
Aud when this calamity of the Jews was become 
sọ great, as they never had experience of the 
like since their return out of Babylon, those 
that remained of the companions of Judas, seeing 
that the nation was abont to be destroyed after a 
miserable manner, came to his brother Jonathan, 
and desired him that he would imitate his bro- 
ther, in that care which he took of his cuuntry- 
meh, for whose liberty in general he died also; 
and that he would not permit the nation to he 
without a governor, especially in those destruc- 
tive circumstances wherein it now was. And 
when Jonathan said, that he was ready to die 
for them, and was indeed esteemed noway infe- 
rior to his brother, he was appointed to be the 
eneral of the Jewish army. 

2. When Bacchides heard this. and was afraid 
that Jonathan might be very troublesome to the 
king and the Macedontans,as Judas had been be- 
fore him, he sought how he might slay him by 
treachery: but this intention of his was not un- 
known to Jonathan, nor to his brother Simon: 
but whea these two were apprized of it, they 
took all their companions, and presently fled into 
that wilderness which was nearest to the city; 
and when they were come to a lake called As- 
phar, they nbode there. But when Bacchides 
was sensible that they were in a low state, 
and were in that place, he hasted to fall upoa 
them with all his forces, and pitching his camp 
beyond Jordan, he recruited his army: but when 
Jonathan knew that Bacchides was coming upon 
them, he sent his brother Johu, who was also 
called Gaddis, to the Nahatean Arabs, that he 
might lodge his baggage with them until the bat- 
tle with Bucchides should be over, for they were 
the Jews’ friends. And the sons of Ambri laid 
an ambush for John trom the city Medaba, and 
seized upon him, and npon those that were with 
him, and plundered all that they had with them: 
they also slew John and all his companions. 
However, they were sutliciently aa ied for 
what they now did by John's brethren, as we 
shall relate presently. 

3. But when Bacchides knew that Jonathan 
had pitched his camp among the lakes of Jor- 
ie observed when their Sabbath-day came, 
and then assanited him, as supposing that he 
would not fight because of the law [fur resting 
on that day :] but be exhorted his companions 
{to fght;] and told them that their lives were at 
stake, since they were encompassed by the river, 
and by their enennes, and had no way to escape, 
for that their enemies pressed upon them before, 
and the river was behind them. So after he had 
prayed to God to give them the victory, he join- 
ed battle with the enemy, of whom he over- 
threw many; and as he saw Bacchides coming 
up poli to him, be stretched out his right hand 
to smite him, but the other foresecing and avoid- 
tug the stroke, Jonathan with his companions 
leaped into the river, and swam over it, and by 
that means escaped beyond Jordan, while the 
enny did not pass over that river: but Bacchi- 
des returned presently to the citadel nt Jernsa- 
lem, having lost about two thousand of his army. 
He also turtified many cities of Judea, whose 
walls had been demolished, Jericho, and Emmaus, 
and Bethhoron, and Bethel, and Timna, and Pha- 
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ratho, and Tekoa, and Gazara, and built towers 
in every one of these cities, and encompassed 
them with strong walls, that were very large 
also, and put garrisons into them, that they 
might issue out of them, and do mischief to the 
Jews. He also fortified the citadel at Jerusa- 
lem more than all the rest. Moreover he took 
the sons of the principal Jews as pledges, and 
shut them up in the citadel, and in that maoner 
guarded it. 

4. About the same time one came to Jonathan, 
and to his brother Simon, and told them that the 
sons of Ambri were celebrating a marriage, and 
hringing the bride froin the city Gabatha, who 
was the daughter of one of the illustrious men 
among the Arabians, and that the damsel was to 
be conducted with pomp and -splendor, and 
much riches: so Jonathan and Simon, thinking 
this appeared to be the fittest time for them to 
avenge the death of their brother, aod that they 
had forces sutlicient for receiving satisfaction 
from tbem for his death, they made haste to Me- 
daba, and lay in wait among the mountains for 
the coming of their enemies; and as soon as 
they saw them conducting the virgin and her 
bridegroom, and such great company of their 
friends with them as was to be expected at this 
wedding, they sallied out of their ambush, and 
slew them all, and took their ornaments, and all 
the prey that then followed them, and so re- 
turned, and received this satisfaction for their 
brother Jobn from the sons of Ambri; for as well 
those sons themselves, as their friends, and 
wires, and children, that followed thei, perish- 
ed, being ia number about four hundred. 

5. However, Simon and Jonathan returned to 
the lakes of the river, and abode there. But 
Bacchides, when he had secured all Judea with 
his garrisons, returned to the king; and then it 
was that the affairs of Judea were quiet for two 
years. But when the deserters and the wicked 
saw that Jonathan and those that were with him 
lived in the country very quietly, by reason of 
the peace, they sent to king Demetrius, and ex- 
ae him to send Bacchides to seize upon Juna- 
than, which they said was to be done without any 
trouble, and in one night’s time; and that if they 
fell upon them before they were aware, the 
might slay them all. So the king sent Bacchi- 
des, who, when he was come intu Judea, wrote 
to all his friends, both Jews and auxilsaries, that 
they should seize upon Jonathan, and bring him 
to him; aud when, npon all their endeavors, 
they were not able to seize opon Jonathan, for 
he was sensible of the snares they laid for hin, 
and very carefully guarded against theni, Dac- 
chides was angry at these deserters, as having 
imposed upon fim and upon the king, and slew 
fifty of their leaders. Whereupon Jonathan, 
with his brother, and those that were with him, 
retired to Bethagla, a village that lay in the wil- 
derness, out of his fear of Bacchides. He also 
built towers on it, and encompassed it with walls, 
and took care that it should be safely guarded. 
Upon the hearing of which, Bacehides led his 
own army along with bim, and besides took his 
Jewish auxilinries, and eame against Jonathan, 
and made an assault upon his fortifications, and 
besieged him many days; but Jonathan did not 
abate of his courage at the zeal Bucchides used 
in the sieve, but courageously opposed Lim’ 
and while he left his brother Simon in the city, 
to fight with Bacchides, he went privately ont 
hituself into the country, and got a great body 
of nen together of his own party, and fell upon 
Bacehides's camp in the night-time and destroyed 
a great many of them. lis brother Simon knew 
also of this his falling upon them, because he 
rerceived that the enemies were slain by binya 
fre sallied out upon them, and burat the eng 
which the Macedonians used, and made a great 
slaughter of them. And when Baechides saw 
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himself encompassed with enemies, and some of 
them before and some behind him, he fell into 
despair and trouble of mind, as confounded at 
the unexpected ill success of this siege. How- 
ever, he vented his displeasure at these misfor- 
tunes upon those deserters who sent for him 
from the king, as having deluded him. So he 
had a mind to finish this a after a decent 
manner, if it were possible for him so to do, and 
then to return home. 

6. When Jonathan understood these his inten- 
tions, he sent ambassadors to him, about a league 
of friendship and mutual assistance, and that 
they might restore those they had taken captive 
on both sides. So Bacchides thought this a 
pretty decent way of retiring home, and made a 
league of friendship with Jonathan, when they 
sware that they would not any more make war 
one against another. Accordingly, he restored 
the captives, and took his own men with him, 
and returned to the king to Antioch; and after 
this his departure, he never came into Judea 
taa Then did Jonathan take the opportunity 
of this quiet state of things, and went and lived 
ìo the city Michmash; and there governed the 
multitude, and punished the wicked and ungod- 
ly, and by that means purged the nation of them. 


CHAP. II. 


How Alexander [Bala] in his War with Deme- 
trius, granted Jonathan many .1dvantages,and 
appointed him to be High Priest, and persuaded 
him to assist him, although Demetrius promised 
him greater Advantages on the other Side. 
Concerning the Death of Demetrius. 


, 1. Now in the hundred and sixtieth year, it 
fell out that Alexander, the son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes,* caine up into Syria, and took Ptole- 
mais, the soldiers within having betrayed it to 
him, for they were at enmity with Demetrius, on 
accouut of his insolence and difficulty of access; 
for he shut himself up in a palace of his that had 
four towers, which he had built himself, not far 
from Antioch, and admitted nobody. He was 
withal slothful and negligent about the public af- 
fairs, whereby the hatred of his subjects was the 
more kindled against him, as we have elsewhere 
already related. When, therefore, Demetrius 
heard that Alexander was in Ptolemais, he took 
his whole army and led it against him: he also 
sent ambassadors to Jonathan, about a league of 
mutual assistance and friendship, for he resolved 
to be beforehand with Alexander, lest the other 
should treat with him first, and gaiu assistance 
from him: and this he did out of the fear he had, 
lest Jonathan should remember how ill Deme- 
trius had formerly treated him, and should join 
with him in this war against him. He therefore 
gave orders that Jonathan should be allowed to 
raise an army, and should get armor made, and 
should receive back those hostages of the Jewish 
nation whom Bacchides had shut up in the cita- 
del of Jerusalem. When this good fortune had 
befallen Jonathan, by the concession of Deme- 
trius, he came to Jerusalem, and read the king's 
letter in the audience of the people, and of those 
that xept the citadel. When these were read, 
those wicked men and deserters, who were in 


*This Alexander Bala, who certainly pretended to 
be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and wasowned for 
such by the Jews and Romans, and many others, and 
yetis hy several historians deemed to be a counterfeit» 
and of no family at all, is, however, by Josephus beliey- 
ed to have been the real son of that Antiochus, and by 
him always spoken of accordingly. And truly, since 
the original contemporary and authentic author of the 
first hook of Maccabees, chap. x. 1, calls him by his fa- 
th iame Epiphanes, and says he was the sou of An- 
tiosiills, L suppose the other writers, who are all much 
later, are not to be foilowed against such evidence, tho’ 
perhaps Epiphanes might have him by a woman of no 
family. The king of Egypt also, Philometer, soou gave 
him his daughter in marriage, which he would hardly 
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the citadel, were greatly afraid, upon the king’s 
permission to Jonathan to raise an army, and to 
receive back the hostages: so he delivered every 
one of them to his own parents. And thus did 
Jonathan make his abode at Jerusalem, renew- 
ing the city to a better state, and reforming the 
buildings as he pleased; for he gave orders that 
the walls of the city should be rebuilt with square 
stones, that it might be more secure from their 
enemies. And when those that kept the garrisons 
that were in Judea saw this, they all left them, 
and fled to Antioch, excepting those that were in 
the city of Bethsura, and those that were in the 
citadel of Jerusalem, for the greatest part of 
these was of the wicked Jews and deserters, and 
on that account these did not deliver up their 
garrisons. 

2. When Alexander knew what promises De- 
metrius had made Jonathan, and withal knew 
his courage, and what great things he had done 
when he fought the Nilcedontans: and besides 
what hardships he had undergone by the means 
of Demetrius, and of Bacchides, the general of 
Demetrius's army, he told his friends, that ‘‘he 
could not at present find any one else that might 
afford him better assistance than Jonathan, who 
was both courageous against his enemies, and 
had a particular hatred against Demetrius, ae 
having both suffered many hard things from him, 
and acted many hard things against him. If 
therefore they were of opinion that they should 
make him their friend against Demetrius, it was 
more for their advantage to invite him to assist 
them now than at another time.” It being there- 
fore determined by him and his friends to send to 
Jonathan, he wrote to him this epistle: “ King 
Alexander to his brother Jonathan, sendeth greet- 
ing: We have long ago heard of thy courage and 
thy fidelity, and for that reason have sent to thee, 
to make with thee a league of friendship and mu- 
tual assistance. We therefore do ordain thee this 
day high priest of the Jews, and that thou beest 
called my friend. I have also sent thee, as pre- 
sents, a purple robe and a golden crown, and de- 
sire, that now thou art by us honored, thou wilt 
in like manner respect us also.” 

3. When Jonathan had received this letter, be 
put on the pontifieal robe at the time of the feast 
of tabernacles,} four years after the death of his 
brother Judas, for at that time no high priest had 
been made. So he raised great forces, and had 
abundance of armor goi ready. This greatly 
grieved Demetrius when he heard of it, and made 
him blame himself for his slownesa, that he had 
not prevented Alexander, and got the good-will 
of Jonathan, but had given hini time so to do. 
However, he also himself wrote a letter to Jona- 
than, and tothe people; the contents whereof are 
these: “King Demetrius to Jonathan, and to the 
nation of the Jews, sendeth greeting: Since yon 
have preserved your friendship for us; and 
when you have been tempted by our enemies, 
you have not joined yourselves to them, I both 
commend you for this your fidelity, aud exhort 
you to continue in the same disposition, for which 
you shall be repaid, and receive rewards from 
us: for I will free you from the greatest part of 
the tributes and taxes which you formerly paid 
to the kings my predecessors, and to myself; and 


have done had he believed him to be n counterfeit, and 
of so very mean a birth, as the later historians pretend, 

t Since Jonathan plainly did not put on the pontifical 
robes till seven or eight years after the death of his 
brother Judas, or not tilt the feast of tabernacles in the 
hundred and sixtieth of the Seteucidz, 1 Maccab. x. 
21, Petitus's emendation seems here to deserve con- 
sideration, who, instead of after four years since the 
death of his brother Judas, would have us read and 
therefore after eight years since the death of his bro- 
ther Judas, This would lolerably well agree with 
the date of the Maceabecs, and with Josephus's own 
exact chronology at the end of the twentieth book of 
these Antiquities, which the present text cannot be 
made to do. x 
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I do naw set you free from those tributes which 
you have ever paid; and besides, I forgive you 
the tax upon salt, and the valne of the crowns 
which you used to offer to me;* and instead of the 
third part of the fruits [of the field,) and the half 
of the fruits of the trees, 1 relinquish my part of 
them froin this day: and as to the poll-money, 
which ought to be given me for every head of 
the inhabitants of Judea, and of the three topar- 
chics that adjoin Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, 
and Perea, that I relinquish to vou for this time, 
and for all time to come. I willalso that the city 
of Jerusalem be holy and inviolable, and free 
from the tithe, and trom the taxes, unto its nt- 
most bounds: and I so far recede from my title 
to the citadel, as to permit Jonathan your high 
pricst to possess it, that he may place such a 
garrison in it as he approves of for fidelity and 
good-will to himself, that they may keep it for 
us. I also make free all those Jews who have 
been made captives and slaves in my kingdom. 
J also give order that the beasts of the Jews be 
not pressed for our service. And let their Sab- 
baths, and all their festivals, and three days be- 
fore each of them, be free from any imposition. 
Io the same manner I set free the Jews that are 
Inhabitants in my kingdom, and order that noin- 
jury be done to them. I also give leave to such 
of them as are willing to list themselves in my 
army, that they may do it, and those as far as 
thirty thousand; whick Jewish soldiers, where- 
soever they go, shall have the same pay that my 
own army hath; and some of them l will place 
la my garrisons, and some as guards about mine 
own body, aud asrulers over those that are in my 
court. I give them leave also to use the Jaws of 
their forefathers, and to observe them; and I will 
that they have power over the three toparchtes 
that are added to Judea; and it shall be iu the 
power of the high priest to take care, that not 
one Jew shall have any other temple for worship 
but only that at Jcrusalem. I bequeath also, 
out of my own revenucs, yearly, for the expenses 
about the sacrifices, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand [eee ; and what money is to spare, I 
will that it shall be your own. F also release to 
you those ten thousand drachmie which the kings 
received from the temple, because they apper- 
tain to the priests that minister in that temple. 
And whosoever shall Ny to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, or to the places thereto belonging, or who 
owe the king money, or are there on any other 
account, let them be set free, and let their goods 
be in safety. IT also give you leave to repair and 
rebuild your temple, and that all be dooe at my 
expenses. [ also allow you to build the walls of 
our city, and to erect high towers, and that they 

ecrected at my charge. And if there he any 
fortifed town that would be convenient for the 
Jewish country to have very strong, let it be so 
built at my expenses.” 

4. This was what Demetrius promised, and 
granted to the Jews, by this letter. But king 
Alexander raised a great army of mercenary 
soldiers, and of those that deserted to him out of 
Syria, and made an expedition against Deme- 
trius, And when it was come to a battle, the left 
wing of Demetrius put those who opposed then 
to flight, and pursued them a great way, and slew 
many of them, and spoiled esit camp; but the 


* Take Grotius's note here: Tie Jews,” saya be, 
“were wentto present crowns to the kings (of Syria ;] 
afferward that gold which was prid instead of those 
crowns, or whici was expended in making then, was 
called the erown gold and thecrown tar.” On 1 Mac- 
eab, x, 29. 

t Sinre the rest of the historians now extant give this 
Demetrius thirteen years, and Josep!.us onty eleven 

cars, Dean Frideaux does not amiss in ascribing to 

tm the mean number tweive. 


t Itseems to me. contrary totheopinion of Josephns | 


and of the moderns, both Jews and Christians, that this 
prophecy of isaiah, xix. 19. &c. Jn that day there shail 
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right wing, where Demetrius happened to be, 
was beaten; and as for all the rest, they ran 
away; but Demetrius fought courageously, and 
slew a great many of the enemy; but as he was 
in the pursuit of the rest, bis horse carried him 
into a deep bog, where it was hard to get out, and 
there it happened, that upon his horse’s falling 
down, he could not escape being killed; for when 
his enemies saw what had befallen him, they re- 
turned back, and encompassed Demetrius round, 
and they all threw their darts at him; but he 
being now on foot, fought bravely, but at length 
he received so many wounds, that he was not 
able to bear up any longer, but fell, and this is 
the end that Demetrius came to when be had 
Nessa cleven years,t as we have elsewhere re- 
ated. 


CHAP. III. 


The Friendship that was between Onias and Pto- 
lemy Philometer; and how Onias built a Tem- 
plein Egypt like to that at Jerusalem. 


$1. Bur then the son of Onias the high priest, 
who was of the same name with his father, and 
who fled to king Ptolemy, who was called Philo- 
meter, lived now at Alexandria, as we have said 
already. When this Onias saw that Judea was 
oppressed by the Macedonians and their kings, 
out of a desire to purchase to himself a memorial 
and eternal fame, he resolved to send to king Pto- 
lemy and queen Cleopatra, to ask leave of thein 
that he might build a en in Egypt like to 
that at Jerusalem, and might ordain Levites and 
priests out of their own stock. The chief reason 
why he was desirous so to do was, that he relied 
upon the prophet Isaiah, who lived above six 
bundred years before, and foretold that there 
certainly was to be a temple built to Almighty 
God in Egypt by a man that was a Jew. Onias 
was elevated with this prediction; nnd wrote the 
following epistle to Palema and Cleopatra: 
“ Having done many and great things for you in 
the affairs of the war, by the assistance of God, 
and that in Colosyria and Phoenicia, I came at 
length with the Jews to Leontopolis, and to other 
places of yonr nation, where I found that the 
greatest part of your people had temples in an 
Rue manner, and that on this account they 
bare ill-will one against another, which happens 
to the Egyptians by reason of the moltitade of 
their temples, and the difference of opinions 
about divine ici. Now I found a very fit 
place in a castle that hath its pame from the 
country Diana; this place is full of materials of 
several sorts, and replenished with sacred ani- 
mals: I desire therefore that you will grant me 
leave to purge this holy place, which belongs to 
no master, and is fallen down, and to build there 
a teniple to Almighty God, after the pattern of 
that in Jerusalem, and of the same dimensions; 
thut may be for the benefit of thyself, and thy 
wite and children, that those Jews who dwell in 
Egypt may have n» place whither they may come 
and meet together in mutual harmony one with 
another, and be subservient to thy advantages; 
for the prophet Isaiah foretold, that there should 
be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God: and many 
other sach things did he prophesy relating to 
that place.” 

2. And this was what Onias wrote to king Pto- 


Ecupt, &c. dirertly foretold the building of this temple 
of Onins in Eeyj., und was a sufficient warrant to the 
Jews for building it, and for worshipping the true God, 
the God of Israel, therein. See Authent, Rer. vol. ii. 
page 755. That God seenis to have soon better aceep- 
ted of the sacrifices and prayers here offered him than 
of those at Jerusalem, see the note on chap. x. sect. 7 
And truly the marks of Jewish corruption, or interpo- 
lation in this text, in order to disrourage thelr “r 
from approving of the worship of God here, are Very 
strong, and hivhly deserve our consideration and cor- 
rection. The forezoing verse in Isaiah runs thus in our 
common copics: Jn that day shall five cities inthe land 


be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of | of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, (the Hebrew 
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lemy. Now any one niay observe his picty, and 
that of his sister and wife Cleopatra, by that 
epistle which they wrote in answer to it; for they 
laid the blame and the transgression of the law 
upon the head of Onias. And this was their re- 
ply: “King Ptolemy and queen te = ke to 
Onias, scnd greeting: We have read thy peti- 
tion, wherein thou desirest leave to be given thee 
to purge that temple which is fallen down at Le- 
ontopolis, in the Nomus of Heliopolis, and which 
isnamed from the country Bubastis; on which 
account we cannot but wonder that it should be 
pleasing to God to have a temple erected in a 
as so unclean, and so full of sacred animals: 

ut since thou sayest that Isaiah the prophet 
foretold this long ago, we give thee leave todo 
it, if it may be done according to your law, and 
so that we may not appear to have at all offended 
God herein.” 

3. So Onias took the place, and built a temple, 
and an altar to God, like indeed to that in Jeru- 
salem, but smaller and poorer. Ido not think it 
proper for me now to describe its dimensions, or 
its vessels, which have been already described in 
my seventh book of the wars of the Jews. How- 
ever, Onias found other Jews like to hiniself, to- 
pele’ with priests and Levites, that there per- 

ormed divine service. But we have said enough 
about this temple. 

4. Now it came to pass that the Alexandrian 
Jews, and those Samaritans who paid their wor- 
ship to the temple that was built in the days of 
Alexander at mount Gerizzim, did now make a 
sedition one against another, and disputed about 
their temples before Ptolemy himself, the Jews 
saying, that, aceording to the law of Moses, the 
temple was to be built at Jerusalem; and the 
Samaritans saying, that it was to be built at Ge- 
rizzim. They desired therefore the king to sit 
with his friends, and hear the debates about these 
matters, and punish those with death who were 
baffled. Now Sabbeus and Theodosius managed 
the argument for the Samaritans, and Androni- 
cus, the son of Messalamus, for the people of 
Jerusalem; and they took an oath by God and 
the king, to make their demonstrations accord- 
ing to the law; and they desired of Ptolemy, 
that whomsoever he should find that transgress- 
ed what they had sworn to, he would put him to 
death. Accordingly, the king took several of his 
friends into the council, and sat down, in order to 
hear what the pleaders said. Now the Jews that 
were at Alexandria were in great concern for 
those men whose lot it was to contend for the 
temple at Jerusalem; for they took it very ill 
that any should take away the reputation of that 


language; shall be fullof Jews, whose sacred bnoks 
were in Hebrew,] and sweor to the Lord of hosts. One 
(ofthe first] shall be called the city of destruction, 
Isaiah xx. 18. A strange name, city of destruction! 
upon so joyful au occasion, and a name never heard of 
inthe land of Egypt, or perhaps in any other nation. 
The old reading was evidently the city of the sun. or 
Heliopolis: and Onkelos, in effect, and Syinmachus, 
withthe Aranie version, entirely confess that to he the 
true reading. The Septuagint also, altho’ they have the 
text disguised inthe common copies, and call it Asedex, 
the city of righteousness ; yet,in two or three other 
copies, the Ifebrew sword itself for the sun, Acheres or 
Thares, is preserved. And since Onins insists with the 
king and queen, that Isaiah's prophecy contained ma- 
ny other predictions relating to this place, besides the 
words hy him recited, it is highly probable that these 
were especially neanthy him :and that one main rea- 
gon why he applied this prediction to himselt, and to 
his prefecture of Heliopolis, which Dean Prideaux well 
proves was lo that partof Egypt, and why he chose to 
build in that prelecture of Heliopolis, though otherwise 
an improper place, was this, that the same authority 
tbat he had for building this temple in Egypt, the very 
same he had for building itin his own prefecture of 
Hehopolis also, which he desired to do, and which he 
did accordingly. Dean Prideaux has much ado to avoid 
seeing this corruption of the Hebrew, but it being in 
gupnort of bis own opinion about this temple, he durst 
not see it; and, indeed, he reasons here in the most 
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temple, which was so ancient, and so eclebrated 
all over the habitable earth. Now when Sabbeua 
and ‘Theodosius had given leave to Andronicus 
to speak first, he beran to demonstrate out of 
the law, and out of the successions of the high 

riests, how they every one in successton from 

is father had received that diznity, and ruled 
over the temple; and how all the kings of Asia 
had honored that temple with their donations, 
and with the most splendid gifts dedicated there- 
to: but as for that at Gerizzim, he made no ac- 
count of it, nor regarded it, as if it had never 
had a being. By this speech, and other argu 
ments, Andronicus persuaded the king to deter 
mine that the temple at Jerusalem was built ac- 
cording to the laws of Moses,* and to put Sab 
beus and Theodosius to death. And these were 
the events that befell the Jews at Alexaadria in 
the days of Ptolemy Philometer. 


CHAP. TV. 


How Alexander honored Jonathan afler an ez- 
traordinary Manner, and how Demetrius, the 
Son of Demetrius, overcame Alexander, and 
made a League of Friendship with Jonathan. 


§1. DEMETRIUS being thus slain in battle, as 
we have above related, Alexander took the king- 
dom of Syria; and wrote to Ptolemy Philome- 
ter, and desired his daughter in marriage; aad 
said, it was but just that he should be joined in 
affinity to one that had now received the priaci- 
pality of his forefathers, and had been promoted 
to it by God's providence, and had conquered 
Demetrius, and that was on other accounts not 
unworthy of being related to him. Ptolemy re- 
ceived this proposal of marriage gladly; aad 
wrote to him an answer, saluting hini on account 
of his having received the principality of bis 
forefathers; and promising him that he would 
give him his daughter in marriage; and assured 
him that he was coming to meet him at Ptole- 
mats, and desired that he would there meet him, 
for that he would accompany her from Egypt so 
far, and would there marry his child to him. 
When Ptolemy had written thus, he came sud- 
denly to Ptolemais, and brought his daughter 
Cleopatra along with him; and as he found Alex- 
ander there before him, as he desired him to 
come, he gave him his child in marriage, and for 
her portion gave her as much silver and gold as 
became such a king to give. 

2. When the wedding was over, Alexander 
wrote to Jonathan the high priest, and desired 
him to come to Ptolemais. So when he came to 
these kings, and had made them magnificent pre- 


weak and injudicious manner possible. See him atthe 
year 149. 

x A very unfair disputation this! while the Jewish 
disputant, Knowing that he could not properly prove 
out of the Pentateuch, that the place whieh the Lord 
their God shallchoose ta place his name there, so often 
referred toin the book of Deuteronomy, was Jerusalem 
ally more than Gerizzim, that being not determined till 
the days of David, Antiq. b. vii. ch. xiii. sect. 4, proves 
only what the Samaritans did not deny, that the remple 
at Jerusalem was much more ancient, and much more 
celebrated and bonored than that at Gerizzim, which 
was nothing to the preseat purpose. The whole evi. 
dence, by the very oaths of both parties. being, we see, 
obliged to be confined to the law of Moses, or to the Pen- 
tateuch alone. ltowever, worldly policy and interest, 
aud the multitude, prevailing, the court gave sentence, 
as usual, on the stronger side, nnil poor Sabbeus and 
Theodosius, the Samaritan disputants, were martyred, 
and this, so far as appears, without any direct heariog 
atal, which is like the usual practice of such political 
courts about matters of religion. Our copies say, that 
the body of the Jews were ina great concern about 
those men, in the plural, who wereto dispute tor their 
temple at Jerusalem ; whereas it seems here they had 
hut One disputant. Andronicus by name: perhaps more 
were prepared to speak on the Jews’ side; but the first 
having answered to his name, and orercome the Sa- 
maritans, there was no necessity for any other defend- 
er of the Jerusalem temple. m 
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senta, he was honored by them both. Alexan- 
der compelled him also to put off his own gar- 
ment, and to take a purple garment, and made 
him sit with him in his throne; and commanded 
his captains that they should go with him into 
the middle of the city, and proclaim, that it was 
not permitted to any one to speak against him, or 
to givehim any disturbance. And when the cap- 
tains had thus done, those that were prepared to 
accuse Jonathan, and who bore him ill-will, when 
they saw the honor that was done him by pro- 
clamation, and that by the king’s order, ran away, 
and were afraid lest some mischief should befall 
them. Nay, king Alexander was so very kind to 
Jonathan. that he set him down as the principal 
of bis friends. 

3. But then, upon the hundred and sixty-fifth 
year, Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, came from 
Crete, with agreat number of mercenary sol- 
diers, which Lasthenes, the Cretan, brought him, 
and sailed to Cilicia. This thing cast Alexan- 
der into great concern and disorder when he 
heard it; so he made baste immediately out of 
Phoenicia, and came to Antioch, that he might 
put matters in a safe posture there, before Deme- 
trius should come. He also left Apollonius Daus 
governor of Celosyria,* who coming to Jamnia 
with a great army, sent to Jonathan the high 

riest, and told him, that “ It was not right that 
fe alone should live at rest, and with authority, 
and not be subject to the king; and this thing had 
made him a reproach among all men, that he had 
not yet made him subject to the king. Do not 
thou therefore deceive thyself, and sit still among 
the mountains, and pretend to have forces with 
thee: but if thou hast any dependence on thy 
strength, come down into the akan, and let our 
armies be compared together, and the erent of 
the battle will demonstrate which of us is the 
most courageous. However, take notice, that 
the most valiant men of every city are in my 
army, and that these are the very men who have 
always beaten thy progenitors; but let us have 
the battle in sucha place of the country where 
we may fight with weapons, and not with stones, 
and ater there may be no place whither those 
that are beaten may fly.” 

4. With this, Jonathan was irritated; and 
choosing himself out ten thousand of his sol- 
diers, he went out of Jerusalem in haste with 
his brother Simon, and came ta Joppa, and pitch- 
ed his camp on the outside of the city, because 
the people of Joppa had shut their gates against 
him, for they had a garrison in the city put there 
by Apollonius; but when Jonathan was preparing 
to besiege thein, they were afraid he would take 
them gi force, and so they opened the gates to 
him. ut Apollonius, when he heard that Joppa 
was taken H Jonathan, took three thousand 
horsemen and eight thousand footmen, and came 
to Ashdod, and removing thence, he made his 
journey silertly and slowly, and going up to 

oppa, he made as if he was retiring from the 
place, and ao drew Jonathan into the plain, as 
valuing himself highly upon his horsemen, and 
having his hopes of victory principally in them. 
However, Jonathan sali out, and pursued 
Apollonius to Ashdod; but as soon as Apollonius 
perceived that his enemy was in the plain, he 
came back and gave him battle: but Apollonius 
had laid a thousand horsemen in ambush in a 
valley, that they might not be seen by their ene- 
mies as behind thein; which when Jonathan 
perceived, he was under no consternation, but 
ordering his army to stand in a square battle 
array, E gave them a charge to fall on the ene- 


* Of theseveral Apollonii about these ages, see Dean 
Prideaux at the year 148. Thia Apollonius Daus was, 
by his account, the sonofthat Apollonius who had been 
made governor of Colosyrin and Phernicia hy Seleucus 
Philopater, and was himeelf a confidant of his aon De- 
metrius the father, and restored to his father’s govern- 
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my on both sides, and set them to face those 
that attacked them both before and behind; and 
while the fight lasted till the evening, he gave 
por of his forces to his brother Simon, and or- 
ered him to attack the enemies; but for himself, 
he charged those that were with him tv cover 
themselves with their armor, and receive the 
darts of the horsemen, who did as they were 
commanded; so that the enemy’s horsemen, 
while they threw their darts till they had no 
more left, did them no harm, for the darts that 
were thrown did not enter into their bodies, 
being thrown upon the shields, that were united 
and conjoined together, the closeness of which 
easily overcame the force of the darts, and 
they flew about without any effect. But when 
the enemy grew remiss in throwing their darts 
from morning till late at night, Simon perceived 
their weariness, and fell upon the body of men 
before him; and because bis soldiers showed 
great alacrity, he put the enemy to flight, and 
when the horsemen saw that the footmen ran 
away, neither did they stay themselves, but they 
being very weary, by the duration of the fight 
till the evening, and their hopes from the foot- 
men being quite gone, they basely ran away, and in 
prii confusion also, till they were separated one 
rom another, and scattered over all the plain. 
Upon which Jonathan pursued them as far as 
Ashdod, and slew a great many of them, and 
compelled the rest, in despair of escaping, to fly 
to the temple of Dagon, which was at Ashdod; 
but Jonathan took the city on the first onset, and 
burnt it, and the villages about it, nor did he ab- 
stain from the temple of Dagon itself, but burnt 
it also, and destroyed those that had fled to it. 
Now the entire multitude of the enemies that 
fell in the battle, and were consumed in the tem- 
le, were eight thousand. When Jonathan, there- 
ore, had overcome so great an army, he remov- 
ed from Ashdod, and came to Askelon; and when 
he had pitched his camp without the city, the 
pends of Askelon came out and met him, bring- 
ing him hospitable presents, and honoring him; 
so he accepted of ther kind intentions, and re- 
turned thence to Jerusalem with a great deal of 
prey, which he brought thence ie he con- 
qe his enemies; but when Alexander heard 
that Apollonius, the general of his army, was 
beaten, he pretended to he glad of it, because he 
had fought with Jonathan, his friend and ally, 
against his directions. Accordingly, he sent to 
Jonathan, and gave testimony to his worth; and 
gave him honorary rewards,t} as a golden button, 
which it is the custom to give the king's kias- 
men; and allowed him Ekron, and its toparchy, 
for his own inheritance. 

5. About this time it was that king Ptolemy, 
who was called Philometer, led an army, part by 
the sea, ana part by the land, and came to Syria, to 
the assistance of Alexander, who was his son-in- 
law; and accordingly all the cities received him 
willingly, as Alexander had commanded them to 
do, and conducted him as far as Ashdod, where 
es nll made loud complaints about the temple 
of Dagon, which was burnt, and accused Jona- 
than of having laid it waste, and destroyed the 
country adjoming with fire, and slain a great 
number of them. Ptolemy heard these accusa- 
tions, but said nothing. Jonathan also went to 
meet Ptolemy as far as Joppa, and obtained from 
him hospitable presents, and those glorious in 
their kinds, with all the marks of honor. And 
when he had conducted him as far as the river 
Sige Eleutherus, he returned again to Jeru- 
salem. 


ment by him, but afterward revolted from him to Alex- 
ander, but not to Demetrius the son, aa he supposes. 

t Dr. Hudson observea here, that the Phanicians and 
Romans used to reward such as had deserved well of 
them, ba presenting to them a golden button; ace ch. 
v. sect. 4. 
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6. But as Ptolemy was at Ptolemais, he was 
very near to a most unexpected destruction, for 
a treacherous design was laid for his life by Alex- 
ander, by the means of Ammonius, who was his 
friend; and as the treachery was very plain, 
Ptolemy wrote to Alexander, and required of 
him that he should bring Ammonius to condiga 

unishnient, informing him what snares had been 
aid for him by Ammonius, and desiring that he 
might be accordingly punished for it. But when 
Alexander did not comply with his demands, he 
perceived that it was he himself who laid the de- 
sign, and was very angry at him. Alexander 
had also formerly been on very ill terms with the 
people of Antioch, for they had suffered ney 
much by his means; yet did Ammonius at lengt 
undergo the punishment his insolent crimes had 
deserved, for he was killed in an opprobrious 
manner, like a woman, while he endeavored to 
conceal himself in a feminine ‘habit, as we have 
elsewhere related. 

7. Hereupon Ptolemy blamed himself for havin 
iven his daughter in marriage to Alexander, an 
for the league he had made with him to assist 
him against Demetrius; so he dissolved his rela- 
tion to him, and took his daughter away from 
hin, and immediately sent to Demetrius, and of- 
fered to make a league of mutual assistance and 
friendship with him, and agreed with him to give 
him his danghter in marriage, and to restore him 
to the principality of his fathers. Demetrius 
was well pleased with this embassage, and ac- 
cepted of his assistance, and of the marriage of 
his daughter. But Ptolemy had still one more 
hard task to do, and that was, to persuade the 
people of Antioch to receive Demetrius, because 
they were greatly displeased at himn on account 
of the injuries His father Demetrius had done 
them: yet did he bring this about; for as the 
people of Antioch hated Alexander on Ammo- 
nius’s account, as we have showed already, they 
were easily prevailed with to cast him out of An- 
tioch; who, thus expelled out of Antioch, came 
into Cilicia. Ptolemy came thento Antioch, and 
was made king by its inhabitants, and by the ar- 
my; so that he was forced to put on twodiadems, 
the one of Asia, the other of Egypt; but being 
naturally a good and a righteous iman, and not 
desirous of what belonged to others, and, besides 
these dispositions, being also a wise man in rea- 
soning about futurities, he determined to avoid 
the envy of the Romans; so he called the people 
of Antioch together to an assembly, and persua- 
ded then to receive Demetrius; and assured them 
that “he would not be mindful of what they did 
to his father, in case he should now be obliged by 
them; and he undertook that he wonld himself 
be parood monitor and governor to him; and pro- 
mised that he would not permit him to attempt 
any bad actions; but that, for his own part, he 
was contented with the kingdom of Egypt.” By 
which discourse he persuaded the people of An- 

tioch to receive Demetrius. 

8. But now Alexander made haste with a nu- 
merous and great army, and came out of Cilicia 
into Syria, and burnt the country belonging to 
Antioch, and pillaged it; whereupon Ptolemy, 
and his son-in-law Demetrius, brought their ar- 
my against him, (for he had already given him 
his daughter in marriage,) and beat Alexander, 
and put him to flight; and accordingly he fled into 
Arabia. Now it happened in the time of the bat- 
tle, that Ptolemy’s We, upon hearing the noise 
of an elephant, cast hiin off his back, and threw 
him on the ground; upon the sight of which ac- 
cident, his enemies fell upon him, and gave him 
many wounds upon his head, and brought him 
into danger of death; for when his guards 
caught him up, he was so very ill, that fov four 

* This name, Demetrius Nicator, or Demetrius the 


congueror, ig s0 Wrilten On his coins still extant, as 
Hudson and Spanheim inform us: the latter of whom 
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days’ time, he was not able either to understand 
or to speak. However, Zabdiel, a priace among 
the Arabians, cut off Alexander’s head, and sent 
it to Ptolemy, who, recovering of his .vounds, and 
returning to his understanding on the fifth day, 
heard at once a most agreeable hearing, aad saw 
a most agreeable sight, which were, the death 
and the head of Alexander; yet a little after this 
his joy for the death of Alexander, with which 
he was so greatly satisfied, he also departed this 
life. Now Alexander, who was called Balas, 
reigned over Asia five years; as we have else- 
where related. 

9. But when Demetrius, who was styled Nica- 
tor,* had taken the kingdom, he was so wicked 
as to treat Ptolemy's soldiers very hardly, neither 
remembering the league of mutual assistance 
that was between them, nor that he was his son- 
in-law and kinsman, by Cleopatra’s marriage to 
him; so the soldiers fed from his wicked treat- 
ment to Alexandria, but Demetrius kept his ele- 
phants. But Jonathan the high priest levied an 
army out of all Judea, and attacked the citadel 
at Jerusalem, and besieged it; it was held by a 
garrison of Macedonians, and by some of those 
men who had deserted the customs of their fore- 
fathers. These men at first despised the attempts 
of Jonathan for taking the place, as depending 
on its strength; but some of those wicked men 
went out by night and came to Demetrius, and 
informed him that the citadel was besieged, who 
was irritated with what he heard, and took his 
army, and came from Antioch against Jonathan. 
And when he was at Antioch, he wrote to him, 
and commanded him to come to him quickly to 
Ptolemais; upon which Jonathan did not inter- 
mit the siege of the citadel, but took with him 
the elders of the people, and the prey car- 
ried with him gold and silver, and garments, and 
a great number of presents of friendship, and 
came to Demetrius, and presented him with them, 
and thereby pacified the king’s anger. So he 
was honored by him, and received from him 
the confirmation of his high priesthood, as he 
had possessed it by the grants of the kings his 
predecessors. pone when the Jewish deserters 
accused him, Demetrius was so far from giv- 
ing credit to them, that when he petitioned him 
that he would demand no more than three hun- 
dred talents for the tribute of all Judea, and 
the three toparchies of Samaria, and Perea, and 
Galilee, he complied with the proposal, and gave 
him a fetter confirming all those grants, whose 
contents were as follows: “King ‘Demetrius to 
Jonathan his brother, and to the nation of the 
Jews, sendeth greeting: We have sent you a 
copy of that epistle which we have written to 
Lasthenes our kinsman, that you may know its 
contents. King Demetrius to Lasthenes our fa- 
ther, sendeth greeting: I have determined to 
return thanks, and to show favor to the nation 
of the Jews, who hath observed the rules of Jus- 
tice in ourconcerns. Accordingly, l remit to them 
the three prefectures, Apherima, and Lydda, and 
Ramatha, which have been added to Judea out 
of Samaria, with their appurtenances; as nlso 
what the kings, my predecessors, received from 
those that offered sacrifices in Jerusalem, and 
what are due from the fruits of the earth, and of 
the trees, and what else belongs to us; with the 
salt pits and the trowns that nsed to be presented 
tous. Nor shall they be compelled to pay any 
of these taxes from this time to all futurity. 
Take care, therefore, that a copy of this epistle 
be taken, and given to Jonathan, and be set u 
in an eminent place of their holy temple.” An 
these were the contents of this writing. And 
now when Demetrius saw that there was peace 
every where, and that there was no danger, nor 


gives us here the entire inscription, King Demetrius the 
God Philadelphus Nicator, 
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‘ear of war, he disbanded the greatest part of 
his army, and diminished their pay, and even re- 
tained in pay no others but such foreigners as 
came up with him from Crete, and from the 
otherislands. However, this procured him ill- 
will and hatred from the soldiers, on whom he 
bestowed nothing from this time, while the kings 
before him used to pay them in time of peace, as 
they did before, that they might have their good- 
will, and that they might be very ready to under- 
go the difficulties of war, if any occasion should 
require it. 


to 
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How Trypho, after he had beaten Demetrius, de- 
livered the Kingdom to Antiochus, the Son of 
Alexander, and gained Jonathan for his Assist- 
ant; and concerning the Actions and Embassies 
of Jonathan. 


§1. Now there was a certain commander of 
Alexander's forces, an Apamian by birth, whose 
name was Diodotus, and was also called Trypho, 
who took notice of the ill-will the soldiers ne 
to Demetrius, and went to Malchus, the Arabian, 
who brought up Antiochus, the son of Alexan- 
der, and told hi what ill-will the army bare 
Demetrius, and persuaded him to give him An- 
tiochus, because he would make him king, and 
recover to him the kingdom of his father. Mal- 
chus at the first opposed him in this attempt, 
because he could not believe him, but when Try- 
pho lay hard at him fora long time, he over- 
persuaded him to comply with Trypho’s inten- 
tions and entreaties. And this was the state 
Trypho was now in. 

2. But Jonathan the high priest, being desirous 
to get clear of those that were in the citadel of 
Jerusalem, and of the Jewish deserters, and 
wicked men, as well as of those in all the garri- 
sons in the country, sent presents and ainbassa- 
dors to Demetrius, and entreated him to take 
away his soldiers out of the strong holds of 
Judea. Demetrius made answer, that after the 
war, which he was now deeply engaged in, was 
over, he wonld not only grant him that, but 
greater things than that also, and he desired he 
would send him some assistance; and informed 
him that his army had deserted bim. So Jona- 
than chose out three thousand of his soldiers, 
and sent them to Demetrius. 

3. Now the people of Antioch hated Demetrius, 
both on account of what mischief he had himself 
done them, and hecause they were his enemies 
also on account of his father Demetrius, who had 
greatly abused them; so they watched some op- 
portunity which they might lay hold on, to fall 
upon him. And whenthey were informed of the 
assistance that was coming to Demetrius from 
Jonathan, and considered at the same time that 
he would raise a numerous army, unless they 
prevented him, and seized upon him, they took 
their weapons iminediately, and encompassed his 

alace in the way of a siege, and seizing npon 
all the ways of getting out, they sought to sub- 
due their king. And when he saw that the peo- 

le of Antioch were become his bitter enemies, 
and that they were thus in arms, he took the 
mercenary soldiers, which he had with him, and 
those Jews who were sent by Jonathan, and as- 
sauited the Antiochians; but he was overpowered 
by them, for they were many ten thousands, and 
was beaten. But when the Jews saw that the 
Antiochians were superior, they went up to the 
top of the palace, and shot at them from thence; 
and hecanse they were so remote from them hy 
their height, that they suffered nothing on their 
side, but did great cxccution on the others, as 
fighting from such an elevation, they drove them 
out of the adjoining houses, and immediately set 
them on fire, whereupon the flame spread itself 
over the whole city, and burnt it all down. ‘This 
happened by reason of the closeness of the 
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houses, and because they were generally ouilt of 
wood; so the Antiochians, when they were not 
able to help themselves, nor to stop the fire. 
were put to flight. And as the Jews leaped from 
the top of one house to the top of another, and 
pursued them after that manner, it thence hap- 
pd that the pursuit was so very surprising. 
3ut when the king saw that the Antiochians 
were very busy in saving their children and their 
wives, and so did not fight any longer, he ‘ell 
upon them in the narrow passages, and fought 
them, and slew a great number of them, till at 
last they were forced to throw down their arms, 
and to deliver themselves up to Demetrius. So 
he forgave them this their insolent behavior 
and put an end to the sedition: and when he had 
given rewards to the Jews out of the rich spoils 
he had gotten, and had returned them thanks, as 
the canse of his victory, he sent them away to 
Jerusalem to Jonathan, with an ample testimony 
of the assistance they had afforded him. Yet did 
he prove an ill man to Jonathan afterward, and 
broke the promises he had made; and he threat- 
ened,that he would make war upon him, unless 
he would pay all that tribute glich the Jewish 
nation owed to the first kings [of Syria.] And 
this he had done, if Trypho had not hindered 
him, and diverted his preparations against Jona- 
than, to a concern for his own preservation; for 
he now returned out of Arabia into Syria, with the 
child Antiochus, forhe was yet in age but a youth, 
and put the diadem on his head: and as the 
whole forces that had left Demetrins, because 
they had no pay, came to his assistance, he made 
war upon Demetrius, and joining battle with him, 
overcame him in the fight, and took from him 
both his elephants and sive city of Antioch. 

4. Demetrius upon his defeat retired into Cili- 
cia: but the child Antiochus sent ambassadors 
and an epistle to Jonathan, and made him his 
friend ara confederate, and confirmed to him the 
high priesthood, and yielded up to him the four 
preter which had been added to Judea. 
Moreover, he sent him vessels and cups of gold, 
and a purple garment; and gave him leave to use 
(hem. He also presented him with a golden 
button, and styled him one of his principal friends, 
and appointed his brother Simon to be the general 
over ie forces, from the ladder of Tyre unto 
Egypt. So Jonathan was so well pleased with 
these grants made him by Antiochus, that he 
sent ambassadors to him, and to Trypho, and 
professed himself to be their friend and con- 
federate, and said he would join with him in a 
war against Demetrius, informing him that he 
had made no proper returns for the kindnesses 
he had done him; for that when he had received 
many marks of kindness from him, when he 
stood in great necd of them, he, for such good 
turns, had requited him with further injuries. 

5. So Antiochus gave Jonathan leave to raise 
himself a numerous army out of Syria and Phe- 
nicia, and to make war against Demetrius's 
generals; whercupon he went in haste to the 
several cities, which received him splendidly 
indeed, but put no forces into his hands. And 
when he was come from thence to Askelon, the 
inhabitants of Askelon came and brought him 
presents, and met him in a splendid manner. He 
exhorted them, and every one of the cities of 
Celosyria, to forsake Demetrius, and to join with 
Antiochus; and in assisting him, to endeavor to 
punish Demetrius for what offences he had been 
guilty of against themselves; and told them 
there were many reasons for that their proce- 
dure, if they had a mind so to do. And when 
he had persuaded those cities to promise their 
assistance to Antiochus, he came to Gaza, in 
order to induce them also to be friends to An- 
tiochus; but he found the inhabitants of Gaza 
much more alienated from him than he expected, 
for they shut their gates against him, and al- 
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though they had deserted Demetrius, they had 
not resolved to join themselves to Antiochus. 
This provoked Jonathan to besiege them, and to 
harass their country, for as he set a part of his 
army around about Gaza itself, so with the rest 
he overran their land, and spoiled it and burnt 
what was in it. When the inhabitants of Gaza 
saw theniselves in this state of affliction, and that 
po assistance came to them from Demetrius, 
that what distressed them was at hand, bat what 
should profit them was still at a great distance, 
and it was uncertain whether it would come at 
all or not, they thought it would be prudent 
conduct to leave off any nee continuance with 
him, and to cultivate friendship with the other; 
so they sent to Jonathan, and professed they 
would be his friends, and afford him assistance; 
for such is the temper of men, that before they 
have had the trial of great afflictions, they do 
not understand what is for their advantage; but 
when they find themselves under such afflictions, 
they then change their minds; and what it had 
been better for them to have done before they 
had been at all damaged, they choose to do, but 
not till after they have suffered such damages. 
However, he made a leagne of friendship with 
thein, and took from them hostages for their per- 
formance of it, and sent these hostages to Jeru- 
salem, while he went himself over all the country 
as far as Damascus. 

6. But when he heard that the generals of De- 
metrius’s forces were come to the city Kadesh 
with a numerous army, (the place lies between 
the land of the Tyrians and Galilee,) for they 
supposed they should hereby draw him out of 
Syria, in order to preserve Galilee, and that he 
would not overlook the Galileaos, who were his 
own people, when war was made upon them, he 
went to meet them, having left Simon in Judea, 
who raised as great an army as he was able out 
of the country, and then sat down before Bethsura 
and besieged it, that being the strongest place in 
all Judea, and a garrison of Demetrius kept it, 
as we have already related. But as Simon was 
raising banks, and bringing his engines of war 
against Bethsura, and was very earnest about 
the siege of it, the garrison was afraid lest the 
place should be taken of Simon by force, and 
they put to the sword; so they sent to Simon, 
and desired the security of his oath, that they 
should come to no harm from him, and that they 
would leave the place, and go away to Deme- 
trius. Accordingly he gave them his oath, and 
ejected them out of the city, and he put therein 
a garrison of his own. 

7. But Jonathan removed out of Galilee, and 
from the waters which are called Gennesar, for 
there he was before encamped, and came into 
the plain that is called Asor, without knowing 
that the enemy was there. When therefore De- 
metrius’s men knew a day beforehand, that Jo- 
nathan was Coming against them, they laid an 
ambush in the mountain, who were to assault 
him on the sudden, while they themselves met 
him with an army in the plain, which army, when 
Jonathan saw ready to engage him, he also got 
ready his own soldiers for the battle as well as 
he was able; but those that were laid in ambush 
by Demetrius’s generals being behind them, the 
Jews were afraid lest they should be caught in 
the midst between two bodies, and perish, so 
they ran away in baste, and indeed all the rest 
left Jonathan: but a few there were, in number 
about fifty, who staid with him, and with them 
Mattathias the son of Absalom, and Judas the son 
of Chapseus, who were commanders of the whole 
army. ‘These marched boldly, and like incn des- 


* This clause is otherwise rendered in the first book 
of the Maccabees, xii. 9. For that we have the holy 
books of Ncripture in our hands to comfort us. The 
Hebrew original being lost, we cannot certainly judge 
which was the truest version, only the coherence fa- 
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perate, against the enemy, and so pushed them 
that by their courage they daunted them, and 
with their weapons in their hands they put them 
to tight. And when those soldiers of Jonathan 
that had retired saw the enemy giving way, they 
got together after their flight, and pursued them 
with Birt violence, and this did they as far as 
Kadesh, where the cainp of the enemy lay. 

8. Jonathan having thus gotten a glorious vic- 
tory, and slain two thousand of the enemy, re- 
turned to Jerusalem. So when he saw that all 
his affairs prospered according to his mind, by 
the providence of God, he sent ambassadors to 
the Romans, being desirous of renewing that 
friendship which their nation had with them for- 
merly. He enjoined the same ambassadors, that 
as they came Back, they should go to the Spar- 
tans, and put them in mind of their friendship 
and kindred. So when the ambassadors came to 
Rome, they went into their senate, and said what 
they were commanded by Jonathan the high priest 
to say, how he had sent them to confirm their 
friendship. The senate then confirmed what had 
been formerly decreed concerning their friend- 
ship with the Jews; and gave them letters to 
carry to all the kings of Asia and Europe, and to 
the governors of the cities, that they might 
safely conduct them to their own couatry. Àc- 
cordingly, as they returned, they came to Sparta, 
and delivered the epistle which they had re- 
ceived of Jonathan to them; a copy of which 
here follows: “Jonathan the high priest of the 
Jewish nation, and the senate, Med body of the 
people of the Jews, to the ephori and Senate, 
and people of the Lacedemonians, send greeting: 
If you be well, and both your public and private 
a i be agreeable to your minds, it is according 
to our wishes. Weare wellalso. When in former 
times an epistle was brought to Onias, who was 
then our high priest, from Areus, who at that 
time was your king, by Demoteles, concerning 
the kindred that was between usand you, a copy 
of which is here subjoined, we both joyfully re- 
ceived the epistle, and were well pleased with 
Demoteles and Areus, although we did not need 
such a demonstration, because we were well sa- 
tisfied about it from the sacred writings,* yet did 
not we think fit, first to begin the claim of this 
relation to you, lest we should seem too early in 
taking to ourselves the glory which is now given 
us by you. It isa long time since this relation 
of ours to you has been renewed; and when we, 
upon holy and festival days, offer sacrifices to 

od, we pray to him for your preservation and 
victory. As to ourselves, although we have had 
many wars that have compassed us around, by 
reason of the covetousness of our neighbors, yet 
did we not deterinine to be troublesome either to 
you, or to others that were related to us; but 
since we have now overcome our enemies, and 
have occasion tosend Numenius, the son of Antio- 
chus, and Antipater the son of Jason, who are 
both honorable men belonging to our senate, to 
the Romans, we gave them this epistle to you 
also, that they might renew that friendship which 
is between us. You will therefore do ell your- 
selves to write to us, and send us an account of 
what you stand ina need of from us, since we are 
in all things disposed to act according to your 
desires.” So the Lacedemonians received the 
ambassadors kindly, and made a decree for friend- 
ship and mutual assistance, and sent it to them. 

9. At this time there were three sects among 
the Jews, who had different opinions concerning 
human actions; the one was called the sect of the 
Pharisees, another the sect of the Sadducees, 
and the other the sect of the Essenes. Now for 


vors Josephus. But if this were the Jews’ meanin 
that they were satisfied oul of their Bible, that the 
Jews and Lacedemonians were of kin, that part of thelr 
Bible ia now lost, for we find no such assertion in our 
present copics. 
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the Pharisees,* they say that some actions, but 
not all, are the work of fate, and some of them are 
in our own power, and that they are liable to fate, 
but are not caused by fate. But the sect of the 
Essenes affirm. that fate governs all things, and 
that nothing befalls men but what is according to 
its determination. And for the Sadducees, they 
take away fate, and say there is no such thing, 
and that the events of human affairs are not at 
its disposal, but they suppose that all our actions 
are in our own powet, so that we are ourselves 
the causes of what is good, and receive what is 
evil from our own folly. However, I have given 
a more exact account of these opinions in the 
second book of the Jewish War. 

10. But now the generals of Demetrius, being 
willing to recover the defeat they had had, ga- 
thered a greater army together than they had 
before, and came against Jonathan; but as soon 
as he was informed of their comiag, he went 
suddenly to meet them, to the country of Ha- 
moth, for he resolved to give them no opportunity 
of coming into Judea, so he pitched his camp at 
fifty furlongs distant from the enemy, and sent 
out spies to take a view of their camp, and after 
what manner they were encamped. When his 
spies had given him full information, and had 
seized upon some of them by night, who told him 
the enemy would soon attack him, he, thus ap- 
prized beforehand, provided for his security, and 

laced watchmen beyond his camp, and kept all 
fis forces armed all night; and he gave them a 
charge to be of good courage, and to have their 
minds prepared to fight ia the night time, if they 
should be obliged to do so, lest their epemies’ 
designs should seem concealed from them. But 
when Demetrius’s commanders were informed 
that Jonathan knew what they intended, their 
counsels were disordered, and it alarmed them 
to find that the enemy had discovered those 
their intentions, nor did they expect to over- 
come them any other way, now they had failed 
in the snares they had laid for them; for should 
they hazard ap open battle, they did not think they 
should be a match for Jonathan's army, so they 
resolved to fly: and having lighted many fires, 
that when the enemy saw them they might sup- 
pose they were there still, they retired. But 
when Jonathan came to give them battle in the 
morning in their camp, and found it deserted, and 
understood they were fled, he pursyed them, yet 
he could not overtake them, for they had already 
passed over the river Eleutherus, and were out 
of danger. So when Jonathan was returned 
thence, he went into Arabia, and fought against 
the Nabateans, and drove away a great deal of 
their prey, and took paa) R and came 
to Damascus, and there sold off what he had ta- 
ken. About the same time it was, that Simon 
bis brother went over all Judea and Palestine, as 
far as Askelon, and fortified the strong holds; 
and when he had made them very strong, both 
in the edifices erected, and in the garrisons 

laced in them, he came to Joppa, and when he 

ad taken it, he brought a great garrison into it, 


* ‘Those that suppose Josephus to contradict himself 
in his three several accounts of the notions of the Pha- 
- risecs, this here, and tuat earlier one, which is the lar- 
gest, Of the War, b. li. chap. viii. sect. 14; and the la- 
ter, Antiq. b, xviii. chap, i. sect. 3; as if he sometimes 
gaid they intraduced on nbso‘ute fatality, and denied 
all freedom ef human actions, is almost who'ly gronna- 
jess; he ever, as the very learned Casanhon here truly 
observes, nsserting, that Pharisees were between the 
Essences and Sadducees, and did ouly so far nscribe nil 
to fate or Divine Previdencc, ns was consistent witn 
the freedom of human ariions, However. their per- 
plexed why of talking about fate er providence as over- 
ruling all things, madeit cominonly thought they were 
willing to excuae their sins by necribing thera to fate, 
asin the Apos‘olical Constitutions, b. vi. ch. vi. Per- 
haps under the same general namic some ilifferenec of 
epinion in this point might be propnzaled, oa is very 
common in all partics.especialiy in pointsof metaphy- 
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for he heard that the people of Joppa were dis- 
posed to deliver up the city to Demetrius’s ge- 
nerals. 

11. When Simon and Jonathan had finished 
these affairs, they returned to Jerusalem, where 
Jonathan gathered all the people together, and 
took counsel to restore the walls of Jerusalem 
and to rebuild the wall that encompassed the 
temple, which had been thrown down, and to 
make the places adjoining stronger by very high 
towers; and besides that, to build another wall 
in the midst of the city, in order to exclude the 
market-place from the garrison, which was in the 
citadel, and by that means to hinder them from 
any plenty of provisions; and moreover, to make 
the fortresses that were in the country much 
stronger, and more defensible. than they were 
before. And when these things were approved 
of by the multitude, as rightly pro ost Jona- 
than himself took care of the building that be- 
longed to the city, and sent Simon away to make 
the fortresses in the country more secure than 
formerly. But Demetrius passed over [ Euphra- 
tes, | and came into Mesopotamia, as desirous to 
retain that country still, as well as Babylon; and 
when he should have obtained the dominion of 
the upper provinces, to lay a foundation for reco- 
vering his entire kingdom; for those Greeks and 
Macedonians who dwelt there, frequently sent 
ambassadors to him and promised, that if he 
would come to them they would deliver them- 
selves up to him, and assist him in fighting 
against Arsaces,f the king of the Parthians. So 
he was elevated with these hopes, and came 
hastily to them, as having resolved that, if he 
had once overthrown the Parthians and gotten 
an army of his own, he wouid make war against 
Trypho, and eject him out of Syria; and the 
people of that country received him with great 
alacrity. So he raised forces, with which he 
fought against Arsaces, and lost all his army, 
and was himself taken alive, as we have else- 
where related. 


CHAP. VI. 


How Jonathan was slain by Treachery; and how 
thereupon the Jews made Simon their General 
and High Priest: what courageous Actions he 
also performed, especially against Trypho. 


§ 1. Now when Trypho knew what had be. 
fallen Demetrius, he was no longer firm to An 
tiochus, but contrived by subtlety to kill him, ana 
then take possession of his kingdom; but the 
fear that he was in of Jonathan was an obstacle 
to this his design, for Jonathan was a friend to 
Antiochus, for which cause he resolved first to 
take Jonathan out of the way, and then to set 
about his design relating to Antiechus:- but he 
judging it best to take hin off by deceit and 
treachery, came from Antioch to Bethshan, 
which by the Greeks is called Scythopolis, at 
which place Jonathan met him with forty thon- 
sand chosen men, for he thought that he came to 
fight him; but when he perceived that Jonathan 
was ready to fight, he attempted to gain him by 


sical subtlety: however, our Josephus, whe in his 
heart was a great admiror of the picty of the Essenes, 
was yet in practice a Pharisee, as he himself informs 
us, iu his ewn Life, sect. 2, And his account of this 


‘doctrine ef the Pharisees, is for certain agreeable to 


his own opinion, who both fully allewed the free- 
dom of huinan actions, and yet stronely believed tha 
powerful interposition of Divine Providence. See con 
cerning this matter a remarkable clause, Antiq. b. xvi. 
chap. xt. sect. 7. 

1 This king, who was of the famous race ef Arsaces, is 
hoth here, and 1 Maceah. xiv. 2, called by the family 
name Arsaces, but Appian sys, his proper name was 
Phraates, He is alse ralled by Josephus, the king of 
the Parthians, aa the Grecks used to call them, but by 
the elder author of the first hook of Maceahees, the 
king of the Persians and Medes, according to the lan- 
guage of the castern nations, See Authent. Ree. part 
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paggents and kiod treatment, and gave order to 
is captains to obey him, and by these means was 
desirous to give assurance of ne good-will, and 
to take away all suspicions out of his mind, that 
so he might make him careless and inconsiderate, 
and might take him when be was unguarded. He 
also advised him to dismiss his army, because 
there was no occasion for bringing it with him 
when there was no war, but all was in peace. 
However, he desired hin to retain a few abont 
him, and go with him to Ptolemais, for that he 
would deliver the city up tohim,and would bring 
all the fortresses that were in the country under 
his dominion; and he told him, thathe came with 
those very designs. 

2. Yet did not Jonathan suspect any thing at 
all by this his management, but believed that Try- 
pho gave him this advice out of kindness, and 
with a sincere design. Accordingly, he dismiss- 
ed his army; and retained no more than three 
thousand ot them with him, and left two thou- 
sand in Galilee, and he himself, with one thou- 
sand, came with Trypho to Ptolemais: but when 
the people of Ptolemais had shut their gates, as 
it had been commanded by Trypho to do, he took 
Jonathan alive, and slew all that were with him. 
He also sent soldiers against the two thousand 
that were left in Galilee, in order to destroy them; 
but those men having heard the report of what 
had happened to Jonathan, they prevented the 
execution, and before those that were sent by 
Trypho came, they covered themselves wit 
their armor, and went away out of the country. 
Now when those that were sent against them 
saw that they were ready to fight for their lives, 
they gave them no disturbance, but returned 
back to Trypho. 

3. But hen the people of Jerusalem heard 
that Jonathan was taken, and that the soldiers 
who were with him were destroyed, they deplo- 
red his sad fate, and there was earnest inquiry 
made about him by every body, and a great and 
just fear fell upon them, and made them sad, lest 
now they were deprived of the courage and 
conduct of Jonathan, the nations about them 
should bear them ill-will; and as they were be- 
fore quiet on account of Jonathan, they should 
now rise up against them, and by making war 
with them, should force them into the utmost 
dangers. And indeed what they suspected really 
befell them, for when the nations heard of the 
death of Jonathan, they began to make war with 
the: Jews as now destitute of a governor; and 
Trypho himself got an army together, and had 
an intention to go up to Judea, and make war 
against its inhabitants. But when Simon saw 
that the people of Jerusalem were terrified at 
the circumstances they were in, he desired to 
inake a speech to them, and thereby to render 
them more resolute in opposing Trypho when he 
should come against them. He then called the 
people together into the temple, and thence be- 
gan thus to encourage them: “O my conntry- 
men, you are not ignorant that our fathers, my- 
self, and my brethren, have ventured to hazard 
our lives, and that willingly, for the recovery of 
your liberty; since I have, therefore, such plenty 
of examples before me, and we of our family 
have determined with ourselves to die for our 
laws and our divine worship, there shall no ter- 
ror Le so great as to banish this resolution from 
our souls, not to introduce tn its place a love of 
life, and a contempt of glory. Do you therefore 
follow me with alacrity whithersoever I shall 
lead you, as not destitute of such a captain as is 
willing to suffer, and to do the greatest things 
for you; for neither am I better than my brethren 
that I should be sparing of my own life, nor so 
far worse than they as to avoid and refuse what 
they thought the most honorable of all things; 
Į mean, to undergo death for your laws, and for 
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will therefore give such proper demonstrations 
as will show that I am their own brother; a..’ I 
am so bold as to expect that I shall avenge their 
blood upon our enemies, and deliver you all, with 
rour wives and children, from the iojuries they 
intend against you, and, with God's assistance, 
to preserve your temple from destruction by 
them, for I see that those nations have you in 
contempt, as being without a governor, and that 
they thence are encouraged to make war against 
-ou.”’ 

i 4. By this speech of Simon he inspired the 
multitude with courage, and as they had been 
before dispirited through fear, they were now 
raised to a good hope of better things, insomuch, 
that the whole multitude of the people cried out 
all at once, that Simon should be their leader, 
and that instead of Judas and Jonathan his bre- 
thren, he should have the government over them: 
and they promised that they would readily obey 
him in whatsoever he should command them. 
So he got together immediately all his own sol- 
diers that were fit for war, and made haste in re- 
building the walls of the city, and strengthening 
them by very high and strong towers, and sent a 
friend of his, one Jonathan the friend of Absa- 
lom, to Joppa, and gave him orders to eject the 
inhabitants out of the city, for he was afraid lest 
they should deliverup the city to Trypho, but he 
himself stayed to secure Jerusalem. 

5. But Trypho removed from Ptolemais with a 
great army, and came into Judea, and brought 
Jonathan with him in bonds. Simon also met 
him with his army, at the city Adida, which is 
upon ahill, and beneath it lie the plains of Judea. 
And when Trypho knew that Simon was by the 
Jews made their governor, he sent to him, and 
would have imposed upon him by deceit and 
treachery; and desired, 1f he would have his bro- 
ther Jonathan released, that he would send him 
a hundred talents of silver, and two of Jonathan's 
sons as hostages, that when he shall be released, 
he may not make Judea revolt from the king, for 
that at present he was kept in bonds on account 
of the money he had borrowed of the king, and 
now owed it to him. But Simon was aware of 
the craft of Trypho, and although he knew that 
if he gave him the money he should lose it, and 
that Trypho would not set his brother free, and 
withal should deliver the sons ot Jonathan to 
the enemy, yet because he was afraid that he 
should have a calumny raised against him among 
the multitude as the cause of his brother's death, 
if he neither gave the money nor sent Jonathan's 
sons, he gathered his army together, and told 
them what offers Trypho had made, and added 
this, that the offers were ensnaring and treache- 
rous, and yet that it was more eligible to send 
the money and Jonathan's sons than to be Hable 
to the imputation of not complying with Try- 
plow offers, and thereby refusing to save his 
yrother. Accordingly, Simon sent the sons of 
Jonathan and the money; but when Trypho had 
received them, he did not keep his promise, nor 
set Jonathan free, but took bis army, and went 
about all the country, and resolved to go after- 
ward to Jerusalem by the way of Idumea, while 
Simon went over against him with his army, and 
all along pitched his own camp over against his. 

6. But when those that were in the citadel had 
sent to Trypho, and besought him to make haste 
and come to them, and to’send them provisions, 
he prepared his cavalry as though he would be 
at Jerusalem that very night, but so great a ae 
tity of snow fell in the night, it covered the 
roads, and made theni so deep, that there was no 
passing, especially for the cavalry. This hinder- 
ed him from coming to Jerusalem, whereupon 
Trypho removed thence, and came into Celo- 
syria, and falling vehemently upon the land of 
Gilead, he slew Jonathan there, and when he had 


that worship of God which is peculiar to you; I | given order for his burial, he returned himself to 
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Antioch. However, Simon sent some to the city 
Basca to bring away his brother’s bones, and 
buried them in their own city Modin; and all the 
people made great lamentation over him, Sinion 
also creeted a very large monument for his fa- 
ther nnd his brethren, of white and polished 
stone, and raised it to a great height, Rad so as to 
be seen a long way off, and made cloisters about 
it, and set up pillars, which were of one stone 
apiece; a work it was wonderful to see. More- 
over, he built seven pyramids also for his parents 
and his brethren, one for each of them, which 
were made very pene. both for their large- 
ness and beauty, and which have been preserved 
to this day; and we know that it was Simon who 
bestowed so mach zeal about the burial of Jona- 
than, and the building of these monuments for 
his relations. Now Jonathan died when he had 
been high priest four years,* and had been also 
the governor of his nation. And these were the 
circumstances that coacerned his death. 

7. But Simon, who was made high priest b 
the multitude, on the very first year of hts high 

riesthood set his people free from their slavery 
under the Macedonians, and permitted them to 
pay tribute to them no longer; which liberty 
and freedom from tribute they obtained after a 
hundred and seventy years of the kingdom of 
the Assyrians,t which was after Seleueus, who 
was called Nicator, got the dominion over Syria. 
Now the affection of the multitude towards Si- 
mon was so great, that in their contracts one 
with another, and in the public reeords, they 
wrote, " In the first year of Simon the benefae- 
tor and ecthnarch of the Jews:’’ for under him 
they were very bappy, and overeame the ene- 
mies that were round about them, for Simon 
overthrew the city Gazara, and Joppa, and Jani- 
nia. fle also eae the citadel of Jerusalem by 
siege, and cast it down to the ground, that it 
might not be any morea place of refuge to their 
enemies when they took it, to do them a mischief, 
as it had been till now. And when he had done 
this, he thought it their best way, and most for 
their advantage, to level the very mountain itself 
upon which the citadel happened to stand, that 
so the temple might be higher than it. And, in- 


* There is some great error inthe copies here, when 
no more than four years are ascribed tothe high priest- 
hood of Jonathan. We know by Joseptius’s last Jew- 
ish chronology, Antiq.b. xx.ch. x. that there was an 
interval of seven years berween the death of Alcimns 
or Jacimus, the last high priest, and the real Ligh priest- 
hood of Jonathan, to whom yet thase seven years seem 
here to he ascribed, as a part of them were to Judas be- 
fore, Antig. b. xii. chap. x. sect. 6. Now since, besides 
these seven years interregnum in the pontiticute, we 
are told, Antiq. b. xx. ch. x. that Jonathan's real high 
priesthood lasted seven years more, these two seven 
years will make up fourteen years, which E suppose 
Was Joscphus’s own numter in this place, instead of 
the four in our present copies. 

t These 170 years oftiue Assyrians mean uo more, as 
Josephus explains himself here, than from the era uf 
Seleucus, which. as it is known ta have begun on the 
319th year before tle Christian era, from its spring in 
the first hook of Maccabees, and Trom its autumn in 
the second book of Marcabees, so did it not begin ut 
Babylon tiifthe next spring on the 3llth year. See 
Prid. at the year 312. And it is truly observed by Dr. 
Hndean on this place, that the Syrians and Assyrians 
are sometimes confounded in ancient authors, accor- 
ding tn the words of Justin the cpitomizer of ‘Prous 
Pompeins, who says, ‘t That the Assyrians were after- 
ward called Syrians.” Bri.eh. xi, See OF the war, 
b. v. ch. ix. secl. 4, where i.e Vhilistines themzelyes, 
at the very sonth limit of Syria, in its utmost extent, 
are called ssyrians by Joxcphue,as Spanheim ob- 
scrves. 

1 [tiaust here be diligently noted, thal Jasephus's copy 
of the first hook of Maccabees, which he had so earetul- 
ly followed, and faitofully abridged ns far as the 50th 
verse of the twelfth chapter, seems there to have ended. 
W hat few things there are afterward romimon ta both, 
might probally be learned by him from some other 
more inperfert records. Nowever, we mast exactly ob- 
serve here, wiint the remaining part of that hook of the 
Maccabees informs us of, and what Josephus would 
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deed, when he had called the multitude to an as. 
sembly, he persuaded them to have it so demo- 
lished, and this by putting them in mind what 
miseries they ha suffered by its garrisoa, and 
the Jewish deserters, and what miseries tbey 
might hereafter suffer in case any foreigner 
should obtain the kingdom, and put a garrison 
into that citadel. This speech indaced the mul- 
titude to a compliance, because he exhorted them 
to do nothing but what was for their own good: 
so they all set themselves to the work, and evel- 
led the mountain, and in that work spent doth 
day and night without any intermission, whicb 
cost them three whole years before it was re- 
moved, and brought to an entire level with the 
plain of the rest of the city. After which the 
temple was the highest of all the buildings, now 
the citadel, as well as the mountain whereoa it 
stood, were demolished. And these actions were 
thus performed under Simon. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Simon confederated himself with Antiochus 
Pius, and made War with Trypho; and alitile 
afterward against Cendebeus, the General of 
Antiochus's Army: as also how Simon was 
murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, and that 
by Treachery. 

§ 1. Now a little while after Demetrius had 
been earried into eaptivity,} Trypho his governor 
destroyed Antiochus the son of Alexander,|| who 
was also called the god,§ and this when he had 
reigned four years, though he gave it out that he 
died under the hands of the surgeons. He then 
sent his friends and those that were most inti- 
mate with him to the soldiers; and promised 
that he would give them a great deal of money 
if they would make him king. He intimated to 
them that Demetrius was made 2 captive by the 
Parthians; and that Demetrius’s brother Antio- 
chus, if he came to be king, would do them n 
great deal of mischief, in way of revenge for 
their revolting from his brother. So the soldiers 
in expectation of the wealth they should get by 
bestowing the kingdom on Trypho, made him 
their ruler. However, when Trypho had gained 


never haye omitted, had his copy contained so much, 
that this Simon the Great, the Maccabee, nade a teague 
with Antiochus Soter, the son of Demetrius Soter, and 
brother of the other Denictrius, who was now a captive 
in Parthia, that upon Lis coming to the crown, atout 
the 140th year hefore the Christian era, he granted great 
privileges tothe Jewish nation, and to Simon their high 
priest and ethnarch, which priviieges Simon stems to 
have taken of Lisown accord, alout three years betore. 
In particular he gave him teave to coin mancy for his 
country, with his own stamp; and as concerning Jeru- 
salem, and Lhe sanctuary, that they should be free, oras 
the vulgar Latin linth it, oly and free, 1 Macca, xv. 
6,7, which I take to be the trne reading, ns being the ve- 
ry words of his futher's concession offered to Jonathan 
several years before, ch. x.31, and Antiq. b. xiii. ch. il, 
sect. 2. Now what makes this date, and these grants 
greatly remarkable, is the state of the remaining venu 
ine shekels of the Jews with Samaritan characters 
which seem to have been, most of them at least, coined 
in the first four years of this Simon the Asmonean, and 
having upon them these words on one side, Jerusalem 
the holy, and onthe reverse, Jn the year of freedom, à 
or 2, or 3, or 4, which shekels therefore are origi- 
nal monuments of those times, and undeniable marks 
of the truth of the history in these chapters, though it 
be ingreat measure omitted by Josephus. See Essay 
ou the Oid ‘Testament, p. 157, 158. ‘The reason why | 
rather suppose that his copy of tle Maccabees wanted 
these chapters, than that his own copies are here in- 
perfect, is this, that all their contents are not here oinit- 
ted, though much the greater part be. 

|| How ‘Trypho killed this Antiochus, the epitome of 
Livy informe us, ch. 53, viz. that he corrupted his phy- 
sicians or surgeons, who falsely pretending to the pco- 
ple that he was perishing with ihe stone, as they cut him 
for it, killed him, which exactly agrees with Jusephus. 

$ That this Antiochus the son of Alexander Bola, 
was called the god, is evident trom his coins, which 
Spanheim assures us, bear this inscription, King An- 
tiochus the God, Epiphanes the Victorious. 
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the management of affairs, he demonstrated his 
disposition to be wicked; for while he was a pri- 
vate person, he cultivated a familiarity with the 
multitude, and pretended to great moderation, 
and so drew them on artfully to whatsoever he 

leased; but when he had once taken the king- 

om, he laid aside any farther dissimulation, and 
was the true Trypho, which behavior made his 
enemies superior to him, for the soldiery hated 
bim, and revolted from him to Cleopatra the 
wife of Demetrius, who was then shut up in Se- 
leucia with her children. But as Antiochus, the 
brother of Demetrius, who was called Soter, was 
not admitted by any of the cities on account of 
Trypho, Cleopatra sent to him, and invited him 
to marry her, and to take the kingdom. The 
reasons why she made this invitation were these: 
that her friends persuaded her to it, and that she 
was afratd of herself, in case some of the people 
of Seleucia should deliver up the city to Trypho. 

2. As Antiochus was now come to Seleucia, 
and his forces increased every day, he marched 
to fight Trypho; and having beaten him in the 
battle, he ejected him out of the Upper Syria 
into Phwnicia, and pursued him thither, and be- 
sieged him in Dora, which wasa fortress hard 
to be taken, whither he had fled. He also sent 
ambassadors to Simon, the Jewish high priest, 
about a league of friendship and mutual assist- 
aoce; who readily accepted of the invitation, and 
sent to Antiochus great sums of money, and pro- 
visions, for those that besieged Dora, and there- 
by supplied theni very plentifully, so that for a 
little while he was looked upon as one of his 
most intimate friends: but still Trypho fled from 
Dora to Apamia, where he was taken during the 
siege, and put to death, when he had reigned 
three years. 

3. However, Antiochus forgot the kind assist- 
ance that Simon had’ efforded him in his neces- 
sity, by reason of his*covetous and wicked dispo- 
sition, and committed an army of soldiers to Nie 
friend Cendebeus, and sent him at once to ra- 
vage Judea, and to seize Simon. When Simon 
heard of Antiochus’s breaking his league with 
him, although he were uow in years, yet, pro- 
voked with the unjust treatment he had met 
with from Antiochus, and taking a resolution 
brisker than his age could well bear, he went 
like a yourig man to act as general of his army. 
He also sent his sons before amoug the most 
hardy of his soldiers, and he himself marched 
on with his army another way, and laid many of 
his men in ambushes, in the narrow valleys be- 
tween the mountains; nor did he fail of success 
in any one of his attempts, but was too hard for 
his enemies in every one of them. So he led the 
rest of his life in peace, and did also himself 
make a league with the Romans. 

4. Now he was the ruler of the Jews tn all 
eight years; but at a feast came ta his end. It 
was caused by the treachery of his son-in-law, 
Ptolemy, who caught also Ins wife, and two of 
his sons, and kept them in bonds. He also sent 
some to kill John, the third son, whose name 
was Hyrcanus; but the young man perceiving 


x Here Josephus begins to follow and to abridge the 
nextsacred Hebrew book, styled, inthe end of the first 
book of Maccabees, The Chronicles of John’s [Hyrca- 
nus'’s)high priesthood, hutin soine of the Greek copies, | 
the fourth baok of Maecabees, A Greek version of this ` 
chronicle was extant not very long ago, in the days of | 
Santes Pagninus, and Sixtus Senensts, at Lyons, though | 
it secmsto have been there bur it, and to be now utterly | 
Jost. See Sixtus Senensis’s account of it, of its many 
Hebraisms, and its great agrecment with Josephus’s 
ahridement, in the Authent, Rec. part i. p. 206, 207, 208, 

t Hence we learn, thatin the days of thisexcetlent high 
priest, John Hyrcanus, the observation of the Sebbatic 
year, as Josephus supposed, required a rest from war, 
as did that of the weekly Subbath from work; | mean 
this, unless in the case of necessity, when the Jews were 
attacked by their enemies, in which case indeed, aud 
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them coming, he avoided the danger he was in 
from them, and made haste into the city [Jeru- 
salem, |* as relying on the good-will of the mul- 
titude, because of the benefits they had received 
from his father, and because of the hatred the 
same multitude bare to Ptolemy; so that when 
Ptolemy was endeavoring to enter the city by 
another gate, they drove him away, as having 
already admitted Hyrcanus. 


(d 


CHAP. VIII. 


Hyrcanus receives the High Priesthood, and 
ejects Ptolemy out of the Country. Antiochus 
makes War against Hyrcanus, and afterward 
makesa League with him. 


§ 1. So Ptolemy retired to one of the fortress- 
es that wus above Jericho, which was called 
Dagon: but Hyrcanus having taken the priest- 
hood that had been his father's before, and in the 
first place propitiated God by sacrifices, he then 
wade an expedition agaiast Ptolemy; and when 
he made his attacks upon the place, in other 
points he was too hard for him, but was rendered 
weaker than he, by the commiseration he had 
for his mother and brethren, and by that only, 
for Ptolemy brought them upon the wall, and 
tormented them in the sight of all, and threat- 
ened that he would throw them down headlong, 
unless Hyrcanus would leave off the siege. And 
as he thought, that so far as he relaxed as to the 
stege and taking of the place, so much favor 
did he show to those that were dearest to him 
by preventing their misery, his zeal about it was 
nee However, his mother spread out her 
hands, and begged of him that he would not 
grow remiss on her account, but indulge his in- 
dignation so much the more, and that he would 
do his utmost to take the place quickly, in order 
to get their enemy under his power, and then to 
avenge upon him what he bad done to those that 
were dearest to hiniself; for that death would be 
to her sweet, though with torment, if that enem 
of theirs might be brought to punishment for his 
wicked dealings to them. Now, when his mother 
said so, he resolved to take the fortress imme- 
diately; but when he saw her beaten and torn 
to pieces, his courage failed him, and he could 
not but sympathize with what his mother suffered, 
and was thereby overco:ne. And as the siege 
was drawn ont into length by this means, that 
year on which the Jews used to rest came on, for 
the Jews observe this rest every seventh year, 
as they do every seventh day; so that Ptolemy 
being for this cause released from the war,f he 
slew the brethren of Hyrcanus, and his mother; 
and when he had so done, he fled to Zeno, who 
was Called Cotylais, who was then the tyrant of 
the city of Philadelphia. 

2. But Antiochus being very uneasy at the 
miseries that Simon had brought upon him, he 
invaded Judea in the fourth year of his reign, 
and the first year of the principality of Hyrca- 
nus, in the hundred and sixty-second Olympiad. 
And when he had burnt the country, he shut Me 
Hyrcanus in the city, which he encompasse 
in which alone, they then alowed defensive fizhting to 
be lawtul even on the Sabbath-day, as we see ia several 
places of Josephus. Antiq. b. xii. ch. vi. sect. 2; b. xii. 
ch. i. sect. 3: Of the War, b. i. ch. vii. sect.3. Butthen 
jt must be noted, that this rest trom war noway ap- 
pears in the first hook of Maccabees. chap. xvi, Int the 
direct contrary : though indeed the Jews, in the days o. 


Antiochus Epiphanes, did not venture upon fighting on 
the Sabbath-day, even in the defence of Cieir own lives, 


tili the Asmoneans or Maccabees decreed so todo, 1 


Marceah, ii, 92 —41; Antig. b. xii. ch. vi. sect. 2. 

t Josephus's copies, both Creek and Latin, have here 
n gross mistake, when they say Ihat this first year of 
John Hyrcanus, which we have just now seen to bave 
heen a Sudbbatic year, wasin the tG Olympiad, wnere- 
as, it was for certain the second year of the list. See 
the like before, b. xii. ch. vii. sect. 6. 
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round with seyen encampments, but did nothing 
at the first, because of the strength of the walls, 


and because of the valor of the besieged; al-. 


though they were once in want of water, which 
yet they were delivered from by a large shower 
of rain, which fell at the setting of the Pleiades.* 
However, about the north part of the wall, where 
it happened the city was upon n level with the 
gutward ground, the king raised a hundred tow- 
ers of three stories high, and placed bodies of 
soldiers upon them, and as he made his attacks 
every day, he cut a double ditch, deep and broad, 
and confined the inhabitants within it as within 
a wall; but the besieged contrived to make fre- 
quent sallies out, and if the enemy were not any 
where upon their guard, they fell upon them, and 
did them a great deal of mischief, and if they per- 
ceived them, they then retired into the city with 
ease. But because Hyrcanus discerned the in- 
convenience of so great a number of men in the 
city, while the provisions were the sooner spent 
by them, and yet, as is natural to suppose, those 
great numbers did nothing, he separated the use- 
ess part, and excluded them out of the city, and 
retained that part ouly who were in the flower of 
their age, and fit for war. However, Antiochus 
would not lct those that were excluded go away. 
who therefore wandering about between the 
walls, and consuming away by famine, died mi- 
serably; but when the feast of tabernacles was 
at hand, those that were within commiserated 
their condition, and received them io again. 
Aod when Hyrcanus sent to Antiochus, and de- 
sired there might be a truce for seven days, be- 
cause of the festival, he gave way to his piety to- 
wards God, and made that truce accordingly: 
and beside that, he sent in a magnificent sacri- 
fice, bulls with their horns gilded,t with all sorts 
of sweet spices, and with cups of gold and silver. 
So those that were at the gates received the sa- 
crifces from those that brought them, and led 
then: to the temple, Antiochus in the mean while 
feasting his army; which was a quite different 
conduct from Antiochus Epiphanes, who, when 
he had taken the city, offered swine upon the 
altar, and sprinkled the temple with the broth of 
their flesh, in order to violate the laws of the 
Jews, and the religion they derived froin their 
forefathers; for which reason our nation made 
war with him, and would never be reconciled to 
him; but for this Antiochus, all men called him 
Antiochus the Pious, for the great zeal he had 
about religion. 

3. Accordingly, Hyrcanus took this moderation 
of bis kindly; and when he understood how reli- 
gious he was towards the Deity, he sent an em- 
bassage to him, and desired that he would re- 
store the settlements they received from their 
forefathers. So he rejected the counsel of those 
that would have him utterly destroy the nation 
by reason of their way of living, which was to 
othera unsuciable, and did not regard what they 
said. But being persuaded that all they said 
was Out of a religious mind, he answered the 
ambassadors, that if the besteged would deliver 
up their arms, and pay tribute for Joppa, and the 
other cities which bordered upon Judea, and ad- 
mit a garrison of his; on these terms be would 
' make war against them no longer. But the Jews 
although they were content with the other condi- 
tions, did not agree to admit the garrison, because 


* This lictiacal actting of the Pleindes, or seven stars, 
was in the days of tlyrennus and Josephus, early in the 
spring, abont February, the time of the latter rain in 
Judea: and thia, so far as I remember, is the enly astro- 
nomical character of time, besides ene eclipse ef the 
moon in the reign ef Hernd, that we meet with in nli 
Josephus, the Jews being little acenslomed to astro- 
nomical ebservations, any farther than for the usea 
of their calendar, and utterly forbidden these astro- 
logical usea which the heathens commonly made of 
them. 

{Dr Hudson tells us here, that this custom of gilding 


they could not associate with other people, nor 
converse with them; yet were they willing, in- 
stead of the admission of the garrison, to give 
him hostages, and five hundred talents of silver, 
of which they paid down three hundred, and sent 
the hostages immediately, which king Antiochus 
accepted. One of these hostages was F}yrcanua’s 
brother; but still he broke down the fortifications 
that encompassed the city; and upon these condi- 
tions Antiochus broke up the siege and departed. 

4. But Hyrcanus opened the sepulchre of Da- 
vid, who excelled all other kings in riches, ang 
took out of it three thousand talents. He was 
also the first of the Jews that, relying on this 
wealth, maintained foreign troops. There was 
also a league of friendship and mutual assistance 
made between them; upon which Hyrcanus ad- 
mitted him into the city, and furnished him with 
whatsoever his army wanted in great plenty, and 
with great generosity, and marched along with 
him when re made an expedition against the 
Parthians; of which Nicolaus, of Damascus, isa 
witness for us; who in his history writes thus: 
“ When Antiochns had erected a trophy at the 
river Lycus, upon his conquest of Indates, the 
general of the Parthians, he stayed there two 
days. It was at the desire of Hyrcanus the Jew, 
because it was such a festival derived to them 
from their forefathers, whercon the law of the 
Jews did not allow them to travel.” And truly he 
did not speak falsely in saying so; for that festi- 
val, which we call Pentecost, did then fall out to 
be the next day to the Sabbath: nor is it lawful 
for us to journey,|| cither on the Sabbath-day, or 
on a festival-day, But when Antiochus joined 
battle with Arsaces, the king of Parthia, he lost 
a great part of his army, and was himself slain; 
and his brother Demetrius succeeded in the king- 
dom of Syria by the permission of Arsaces, who 
freed him from his captivity, at the same time 
that Antiochus attacked Parthia, as we have for- 
merly related elsewhere. 


CHAP. 1X. 


How, after the Death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus 
made an Expedition against Syria, and made 
a League with the Romans. Concerning the 
Death of King Demetrius and Alexander. 


$1. BUT when Hyrcanus heard of the death 
of Antiochus, he presently made an expedition 
against the cities of Syria, hoping to find them 
destitute of fighting men, an of such as were 
able to defend them. Iowever, it was not till 
the sixth month that he took Medaba, and that 
not without the great distress of his army. After 
this he took Samega, and the neighboring 
places; and besides these, Shechem and Geriz- 
zim, and the nation of the Cutheans, who dwelt 
at the temple which Alexander permitted San- 
ballat, the general of his army, to build for the 
sake of Manasseh, who was son-in-law to Jnd- 
dua, the high priest, as we have formerly rela 
ted, which temple was now deserted two hun 
dred years alter it was built. Hyrcanus took 
also Dora and Marissa, cities of Idumea, and 
subdued all the Tdumeans, and permitted them 
to stav in that country: if they would circumcise 
their genitals, aud make use of the laws of the 
Jews; and they were so desirous of living in the 
country of their forefathers, that they submitted 


the horns of those exen that were tn be sacrificed, is a 
knewn thing both in the pocts and orators. 

{ ‘Chis recenuntin Josephus, that the present Antiochus 
was perauaded, though in vain, net to make peace with 
the Jews, but to ent them oT utterly, is fully cenfirined 
by Diederus Siculus, in hotius's extracts out of his 34th 
Beok. 

ii The Jews were not to march, or journey, on the 
Sabbath, er on snet n great festival as was equivalent 
te the Sabbath, any fartber than a Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney, or 2000 cubits See the note on Antiq. b. xx ch 
viij. sect. € 
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to the use of circumcision, and of the rest of the 
Jewish ways of living;* at which time, there- 
fore, this befell them, that they were hereafter 
no other than Jews. 

2. But Hyrcanus, the high priest, was desirous 
to renew that league of friendship they had with 
the Romans. Accordingly, he sent an emibassage 
to them; and when the senate had received their 
epistle, they made a league of friendship with 
them, after the manner following: ‘ Fanius, the 
son of Marcus the pretor, gathered the senate 
together on the eighth day before the ides of 
February, in the senate-house, when Lucius 
Manlius, the son of Lucius, of the Mentine tribe, 
and Caius Sempronius the son of Caius, of the 
Falernian tribe, were present. The occasion was, 
that the ambassadors sent by the people of the 
Jews,t Simon, the son of Dositheus, and A polło- 
nius, the son of Alexander, and Diodorus, the 
son of Jason, who were good and virtuous men, 
had somewhat to propose abont that league of 
friendship and mutnal assistance which subsisted 
between them and the Romans, and about other 

ublic affairs, who desired that Joppa, and the 
bacen. aii Gazara, and the springs fof Jordan, | 
and the several other cities and countries ot 
theirs, which Antiochus had taken from them in 
the war, contrary to the decree of the senate, 
might be restored to them; and that it might not 
be lawful for the king's troops to pass through 
their country, and the countries of those that 
are subject to them. And that what attenipts 
Antiochus had made during that war, without 
the decree of the senate, night be made void; 
and that they would send ambassadors, who 
should take care that restitution be made them 
of what Antiochus had taken from them, and 
that they should make an estimate of the coun- 
try that had been laid waste in the war, and that 
they would grant them letters of protection to 
the kings, and free people, in order to their quiet 
return home. It was, therefore, decreed, as to 
those points, to renew their leagne of friendship 
and mutual assistance with these good men, and 
who were sent by a good and a friendly people.” 
But that as to the letters desired, their answer 
was, that the senate would consult about that 
matter, when their own affairs would give them 
leave, and that they would endeavor, for the 
time to come, that no like injury should be done 
them; and that their tail Fanius, should give 
them money out of the public treasury to bear 
their expenses home. And thus did Fanius dis- 
miss the Jewish ambassadors, and gave them 
money out of the public treasury, and gave the 
decree of the senate to those that were to con- 
duct them, and take care that they should return 
home in safety. 

3. And thus stood the affairs of Hyrcanus the 
high priest. But as for king Demetrius, who had 
a mind to make war against Hyrcanus, there 
was uo opportunity nor room for it, while both 


* This account of the Idumeans admitting circum- 
cision, and the entire Jewish taw, from this time, or 
from the days of Ilyreanus, is contirmed by their entire 
history afterward. See Antiq. b, xiv. ch. viii. sect. 1; 
bo xv.ch. vii. sect. 9; Of the War, b. ii. eh. iii. seet. 1; 
t. iv. eh. iv, sect.5. This, in the opinion of Josephus, 
made them proselytes of justice, or entire Jews, as 
here and elsewhere, Antig. b, xiv. chap. viii. seet. 1. 
However Antigonus, the enemy of Herod, though He- 
rod were derived from sueh a proselyte of justice for 
several generations, will allow him to be no more than 
a halfJew,b. xiv. ch. xv. seet. 2, But still take out of 
Dean Prideaux, at the year 129,the words of Ainmo- 
nius, a gramimarian, which fully confirms this account 
of the Idumeans in Josephus: ‘*The Jews (says he) 
are such by nature, and from the beginning, whilst the 
Idumeans were not Jews from the heginning, but Pha:- 
nicians and Syrians; but being afterward subdued by 
the Jews, and compelled to be cireumeised. and to unite 
into one nation, and be subject to the same laws, they 
were called Jews.” Dio also says, as the Dean there 
quote him from Book xxxvi, p. 37: “That country is 
called Judea, aud the people Jews, and this name is 
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the Syrians and the soldiers bare ill-will to him, 
because he was an ill man. But when they had 
sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, who was called 
Physcon, that he would send them one of the 
family of Seleucus, in order to take the kingdom. 
and he had sent them Alexander, who was calleu 
Zebina with an army,and there had been a battle 
between them, Demetrius was beaten in the 
fight and fled to Cleopatra his wife, to Ptole- 
mais, but his wife would not receive him. He 
went thence to Tyre, and was there caught; and 
when he had suffered much from his enemies 
before his death, he was slain by them. So 
Alexander took the kingdom, and made a league 
with Hyrcanus, who yet, wheo he afterward 
fought with Antiochus the son of Demetrius, who 
was called Grypus, was also beaten in the fight, 


and slain. 
CHA PIN, 


How, upon the Quarrel between Antiochus Gry- 
pusand Antiochus Cyzicenus, about the King- 
dom, Hyrcanus took Samaria, and utterly de- 
molished it; and how Hyrcanus joined himsel 
to the Sect of the Sadducees, and left that of 
the Pharisees. 


§ 1. WHEN Antiochus had taken the kingdom, 
he was afraid to make war against Judea, be- 
cause he heard that his brother, by the same 
mother, who was also called Antiochus, was 
raising an army against him out of Cyzicum; so 
he staid in his own land, and resolved to pre- 
pare himself for the attack he expected from his 
brother, who was called Cyzicenus, because he 
had been brought up in that city. He was the 
son of Antiochus that was called Soter, who died 
in Parthia. He was the brother of Demetrius, 
the father of Grypus, for it had so happened, 
that one and the same Cleopatra was married to 
two, who were brethren, as we have related 
elsewhere. But Antiochus Cyzicenus coming 
into Syria, continned many years at war with 
his brother. Now Hyrcanus lived all this while 
in peace; for after the death of Antiochus, he re- 
volted from the Macedonians,t nor did he any 
longer pay them the least regard, either as their 
subject or their friend, but his affairs were ina 
very peared and flourishing condition in the 
times of Alexander Zebina, and especially under 
these brethren, for the war which they had with 
one another gave Hyrcanus the opportunity of 
enjoying himself in Judea quietly, msomuch that 
he got an immense quantity ot money. How- 
ever, when Antiochus Cyzicenus distressed ‘his 
land, he then openly showed what he meant. 
And when he saw that Antiochus was destitute 
of Egyptian auxiliaries, and that both he and his 
brother were in an ill condition in the struggles 
they had with one another, he despised them both. 

2. So he made an expedition against Samaria, 
which was a very strong city; of whose present 
name Sebaste, and its rebuilding by Herod, we 


given also to as many othersas embrace their religion, 
though of other nations.” But then upon what foun- 
dation so good a governor as Uyreanus took upon him 
to compel those !dumeans either to berome Jews, or to 
leave their country, deserves great consideration. | 
suppose it was because they had long ago teen driven 
out of the land of Edom, and had seized on and pas- 
sessed the tribe of Simeon, and ail the southern parts of 
the tribe of Judah, which wns the peculiar inheri- 
tance of the worshippers of the true God without idota- 
try, asthe reader may learn from Reland. Palestine, 
parti. p. 154, 305; and from Vrideaux, at the years 140 
and 165. 

t In this decree of the Roman senate, it seems that 
these ambassadors were sent from the people of the 
Jews, ns well ns from their prince or high priest, JoAn 
Hyrcanus. 

ł Dean Prideaux takes notice at the year 130, that 
Justin, in agreement witli Josepling, says, ‘‘ The power 
ofthe Jews was now grown so great, that after this 
Antiochus they wouid not bear auy Macedonian king 
over them, and that they set up a government cf their 
own, and infested Syria with great wars ” 
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shall speak at a proper time: but he made his 
attack against it, and besieged it with a great 
deal of pains, for he was greatly displeased with 
the Samaritans for the injuries they had done to 
the people of Merissa, a colony of the Jews, and 
confederate with them, and this in compliance to 
the kings of Syria. When he had thercfore 
drawn a ditch, and built a double wall round the 
city, which was fourscore furlongs long, he set 
his sons Antigonus and Aristobulus over the 
siege, which brought the Samaritans to that 
great distress by famine, that thcy were forced 
to eat what used not to be eaten, and to cal] for 
Antiochns Cyzicenus to help them, who came 
readily to their assistance, but was beaten by 
Aristobulus, and when he was pursued as far as 
Scythopolis by the two brethren, he got away. 
So they returned to Samaria, and shut them 
again within the wall, till they were forced to 
send for the same Antiochus a second time to 
help them, who procured about six thousand men 
from Ptolemy Lathyrus, which were sent them 
without his mother’s consent, who had then ina 
manner turned him ont of his government. With 
these Egyptians Antiochus did at first overrun 
and ravage the country of Hyrcanus after the 
mannerof a robber, for he durst not meet him in 
the face to fight with him, as not having an army 
sufficient for that purpose, but only from this 
supposal, that by thus harassing his land he 
should force Hyrcanus to raise the siege of Sa- 
taria; but because he fell into snares, and Jost 
many of his soldiers therein, he went away to 
Tripoli, and committed the prosecution of the war 
agatnst the Jews to Callimander and Epicrates. 

3. But as to Callimander, he attacked the ene- 
my too rashly, and was put to flight and destroy- 
ed immediately; and as to Epicrates, he was 
such a lover of money, that he openly betrayed 
Scythopolis, and other places near it, to the 
Jews, but was not able to make them raise the 
siege of Samaria. And when Hyrcanus bad ta- 
ken the city, which was not done till after a 
year’s siege, he was not contented with ae 
that only, but he demolished it entirely, an 
brought rivulets to it to drown it, for he dug such 
hollows, as might let the water run under it; nay, 
he took away the very marks that there had 
ever been mich acity there. Now a very surpri- 
sing thing is related of this high priest Hyrcanus, 
how God came to discourse with him; for they 
say, that on the very same day on which his sons 
fought with Antiochus Cyzicenus, he was alone 
in the temple, as high priest, offering incense, 
and heard a voice, that ‘his sons had just then 
overcome Antiochus.” And this he openly de- 
clared before all the multitude upon his coming 
out of the temple; and it accordingly proved 
true: and in this posture were the aflairs of 
Hyrcanus. 

4. Now it happened at this time, that not only 
those Jews who were at Jerusalem and in Judea 
were in prosperity, hut also those of them that 
were nt Alexandria, and in Egypt, and Cyprus, 
for Cleopatrn the queen wns at variance with her 
son Ptolemy, who was called Lathyrus, and ap- 
pointed for her generals Chelcias, and Ananias, 
the sons of that Onias who ‘built the temple in 
the prefecture of Heliopolis, like to that of Jeru- 
salem, as we have elsewhere related. Cleopatra 


* The original of the Sndducees, na a considerable 
party among the Jews, being contained in this and the 
two following sections, take Denn Pridenux'’s note upon 
this their first public appearance, which } suppose to be 
true: Tlyrcnnus,” says he, went over tothe party of 
the Sadducces, that is, by embracing their doctrine 
against the traditions of the elders, added to the written 
law, and made of equal authority with it, but not their 
doctrine against the resurrection and a future state, for 
this cannot be aupposed of so good nnd righteous a man 
as John ilyrcanus is snid to be. Itis most probable, 
that at this time the Sadducces hnd gone no farther ia 
the doctrines ofthat sect than to deny ali their unwritten 
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intrusted these men with herarmy ; and did nothing 
without their advice, as Strabo of Cappadocia 
attests, when he saith thus, “Now the greater 
part, both those that came to Cyprus with us, 
and those that were sent afterward thither, re- 
volted to Ptolemy immediately; only those that 
were called Ontas’s party, being Jews, continued 
faithful, because their countrymen Chelcias and 
Ananias were in chief favor with the queen.” 
These are the words of Strabo. 

5. However, this prosperous state of affairs 
moved the Jews to envy Hyrcanus, but they 
that were the worst disposed to him were the 
Pharisees,* who were one of the sects of the 
Jews, as we have informed yon already. These 
have so great a power over the multitude, that 
when they say any thing against the king, or 
against the high priest, they are presently be- 
lieved. Now Hyrcanus was a disciple of theirs 
and greatly beloved by them. And when he 
once invited them to a feast, and entertained 
them very kindly, when he saw them in a good 
humor, he began to say to them, that “Shey 
knew he was desirous to be a righteous man, and 
to do all things whereby he might please God, 
which was the profession of the Pharisees also. 
However, he desired, if they observed him of- 
fending in any point, and going out of the right 
way, they would call him back and correct him.” 
On which occasion they attested to his being en- 
tirely virtuous, with which commendation he 
was well pleased. But still there was one of his 
guests there, whose name was Eleazar,ł a man 
of anill temper, and delighting in seditious prac- 
tices. This man said, “Since thou desirest to 
know the truth, if thou wilt be righteous in ear- 
nest, lay down the high priesthood, and content 
thyself with the civil government of the people.” 
And when he desired to know for what cause he 
ought to lay down the high priesthood, the other 
replied, ‘‘ We have heard it from old men, that 
thy mother had been a captive under the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes.” This story was false, 
and Hyrcanus was provoked against him; and 
all the Pharisees had a very great indignation 
against him. 

6. Now there was one Jonathan, a very great 
friend of Hyrcanus, but of the sect of the Sad- 
ducees, whose notions are quite contrary to those 
of the Pharisees. He told Hyrcanus, that “ Ele- 
azar had cast such a reproach upon him, accord- 
ing to the common sentiments of all the Phari- 
sees, and that this would be made manifest, if he 
would but ask them the question, what punish- 
ment they thought this man deserved? for that 
he might depend upon it, that the reproach 
was not laid on him with their a probation, if 
they were for punishing him as his crime de- 
served.” So the Pharisees made answer, that 
“ He deserved stripes and bonds, but that it did 
not seem right to punish reproaches with death.” 
And indeed the Pharisees, even upon other oc- 
casions, arc not apt to be severe In punishments. 
At this gentle sentence, Hyrcanus was very 
angry, and thought that this man reproached 
him by their approbation, It was this Jonathan 
who chiefly irritated him, and influenced hiin so 
far, that he made him leave the party of the 
Pharisees, and nbolish the decrees they had im- 
posed on the people, and punish those that observed 


traditions, which the Pharisees were ao fond of; for Jo- 
sephius mentions no other difference nt this time be- 
tween them; neither does he say that Hyrcanus went 
over to the Sadducecs in any other particular thanin the 
nbolishing of nll the trnditionnry constitutions of the 
Pharisees, which our Saviour condemned as well as 
they.” [At the yenr 108.) 

t This slander, that arose from a Pharisee, has been 
preserved by their successors the Rahbing to these lat- 
ter ages; for Dr. Hudaon assures us, that David Gantz, 
in his chronology, S. Pr. p. 77, in Vorstius’s version, 
relates that Hyrcanus’s mother was taken captiva in 
Mount Modiith. Sce ch. xiii. sect. 5. 
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them. From this source arose that hatred which 
ne and his sons met with fromthe multitude; but 
of these matters we shall speak hereafter. What 
I would now explain is this, that the Pharisees 
have delivered to the people a great many ob- 
servances by succession from their fathers, which 
are not written in the laws of Moses; and for that 
reason it is that the Sadducees reject them, and 
say, that we are to esteem those observances to 
be obligatory which are in the written word, but 
are not to observe what are derived from the tra- 
dition of our forefathers. And concerning these 
things it is that great disputes and differences 
have arisen among them, while the Sadducees 
are able to persuade none but the rich, and have 
not the populace obsequious to them, but the 
Pharisees have the multitude on theirside. But 
about these two sects, and that of the Essenes, I 
have treated accurately in the second book of 
Jewish atlairs. 

7. But when Hyrcanus had put an end to this 
sedition, he after that lived happiiy, and adminis- 
tered the government inthe best manner for thir- 
ty-one years, and then died ;* leaving behind him 
five sons. He was esteemed by God worthy of 
the three greatest privileges, the government of 
his nation, the dignity of the high priesthood, 
and prophecy, for God was with him, and enabled 
him to know futurities; and to foretell this in 
particular, that as to his two eldest sons, he 
foretold that they would not long continue in the 
government of publicaffairs: whose unhappy ca- 
tastrophe will be worth our descriptioo, that 
we may thence learn how very much they were 
inferior to their father’s happiness. 


CHAP. XI. 


How Aristobulus, when he hadtaken the Govern- 
ment, first of all puta Diadem onhis Head, and 
was most barbarously cruel to his Mother and 
his Brethren; and how, after he had slain Anti- 
gonus, he himself died. 


§1. Now when their father Hyrcanus was 
dead, the eldest son, Aristobulus, intending to 
change the government into a kingdom, for so 
he resolved to do, first of all put a diadem on his 
head, four hundred eighty and one years and 
three months after the people had been delivered 
from: the Babylonish slavery, and were returned 
to their own country again, This Aristobulus 
loved his next brother Antigonus, and treated 
him as his equal, but the others he held in bonds. 
He also cast his mother into prison, because she 
disputed the government with him, for Hyrca- 
nus had left her to be mistress of all. He also 
pace gaa to that degree of barbarity, as to kill 

er in prison with hunger; nay, he was alienated 
from his brother Antigonus by calumaies, and 
added him to the rest whom he slew; yet he 
seemed to have an affection for him, and made 
him above the rest a partner with bim in the 
kingdom:. ‘Those calumnies he at first did not 
give credit to, partly because he loved him, and 


* Here ends the high priesthood and the life of this ex- 
cellent person, John Wyreanus; and together with him 
the holy theocracy, or divine government oftbe Jewish 
nation, and its concomitant oracle by Urim. Now fol- 
lows the profaneand tyrannical Jewish monarchy, first 
of the Asmoneans or Maceabees, nnd then of Herod the 
Great, the Idumeean, till the coming of the Messiah. 
See the note on Antiq. b. iii. ch. viii. sect. 9, Hear 
Strabo’s testimony on this occasion, b. xvi. page 761, 
“62: “Those,” says he,“ that succeeded Moses, con- 
tinued for some time in earnest, both in righteous ne- 
tions and in piety; but after a while, there were others 
that took upon them the high priesthood; at first super- 
stitious and afterward tyrannical persons. Such a 
prophet was Moses, and those that succeeded him, be- 
ginning in a way not to be blamed, but changing for the 
worse. And when itopenly appeared that the govern- 
ment was hecome tyrannical, Alexander was the first 
thatset up himself for a king instead of a priest ; and his 
sons were Ilyrcanusand Aristobulus.” Allin agreement 
~ with Josephus, excepting this, that Strabo omits the 
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so did not give heed to what was said against 
him, and partly because he thought the re- 
roaches were Hesinel from the envy of the re- 
aters. But when Antigonus was once returned 
from the army, and that feast was then at hand 
when they made tabernacles to [the honor of } 
God, it happened that Aristobulus was fallen 
sick, and that Antigonus went up most splendid- 
ly adorned, and with his soldiers about him tn 
their armor, to the temple, to celebrate the 
feast, and to put up many prayers for the recovery 
of his brother, hen some wicked persons, who 
had a great mind to raise a difference between 
the brethren, made use of this opportunity of the 
pompous appearance of Antigonus, and of the 
great actions which he had done, and went to 
the king, and spitefully aggravated the pompous 
show of his at the feast, and E aded (ist all 
these circumstances were not like those of a 
private person; that these actions were indica- 
tions of an affection of royal authority; and that 
his coming with a strong hody of men must be 
with an intention to kill him; and that his way of 
reasoning was this, that it was a silly thing in 
him, while it was in his power to reign himself, 
to look upon it as a great favor that he was 
honored with a lower digaity hy his brother. 

2. Aristobulus yielded to these imputations, 
but took care both that his brother should not 
suspect him, and that he himself might not run 
the hazard of his own safety; so he ordered his 
guards to lie in a certain place that was under 
ground, and dark, (he himself then lying sick in 
the tower which was called Antonia,) and he 
commanded them, that in case Antigonus came in 
to him unarmed, they should not touch any body, 
but if armed, they should kill him: yet did he 
send to Antigonus, and desired that he would 
come unarmed; but the queen, and those that 
joined with her in the plot against Antigonus, 
persuaded the messengers to tell him the direct 
contrary: how his brother had heard that he had 
made himself a fine suit of armor for war, and 
desired him to come to him in that armor, that he 
might see how fine it was. So Antigonus, sus 
See no treachery, but depending on the good 
will of his brother, came to Aristobulus armed, 
as he used to be, with his entire armor, in order 
to show it to him; but when he was come to a place 
which was called Strato’s Tower, where the pas- 
sage happened to be exceeding dark, the guards 
slew him; which death of his demonstrates that 
nothing is stronger than envy and calumny, and 
that nothing does more certainly divide the good 
will and natural affections of men than those pas- 
sions. But here one may take occasion to wonder 
at one Judas, who was of the sect of the Essenes, 
and who never missed the truth in his predictions, 
for this man, when he saw Antigonus passin 

by the temple, cried out to his companions an 

friends, who abode with him as his scholars, in 
order to learn the art of foretelling things to 
come,t “That it was good for him to die now, 
since he had spoken falsely about Antigonus, 


first king Aristobnlus, whose reign being but a single 
year, scems hardly to have come to his knowledge. Nor 
indeed does Artstobulns, the son of Alexander, pretend 
that the name of king was taken before his father Alex- 
ander took it himself. Antiq. b. xiv. ch. iii, sect. 2. See 
also ch. xii, sect. 1, Which favor Straboalso. And indeed, 
if we may judge from the very different characters of 
the Egyptian Jews under high pricsts, and of the Paics- 
tine Jews under Kings, in the two next centuries, we may 
well suppose, the divine Shechinah was removed into 
Egypt, and that the worshippers at the temple of Onias 
were better men than those at the temple of Jerusalem. 
t Nenre we learn, that the Essenes pretended to have 
rules whereby men might foretell things to come, and 
that this Judas the Essene tnught those rules to his 
scholars, but whether their pretences were of an astro. 
Jogicu) or magicn) nature, which yet in such religious 
Jews, who were utterly forbidden such arts, is noway 
prohahle, or to any Bath Col, spoken of by the latter 
Rabhins, or otberwise, I cannot tell. See Of the War, 
b. ii. ch. viii. sect, 12. 

Lien 
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who is still alive, and I see him passing by, 
although he had foretold that he should die at the 
place called Strato’s Tower, that very day, 
while yet the place is six hundred furlongs off, 
where he had foretold he should be slain; and 
still this day is a great part of it already past, so 
that he was in danger of proving a false prophet.” 
As he was saying this, and that in a melancholy 
mood, the news came that Antigonus was slain 
in a place under ground, which itself was called 
also Strato’s Tower, or of the same name with 
that Cesarea, which is seated at the sea. This 
event put the prophet into a great disorder. 

3. But Aristobulus repented immediately of 
this slaughter of his brother, on which account 
his disease increased upon him, and he was dis- 
turbed in his mind, upon the guilt of such wick- 
edness, insomuch that his entrails were corrupt- 
ed by his intolerable pain, and he vomited blood ; 
at which time one of the servants that attended 
upon him, and was carrying his blood away, did, 
by Divine Providence, as I cannot but suppose, 
slip down and shed part of his blood at the very 
place where there were spots of Antigonus’s blood 
there slain, still remaining; and when there was 
a cry made by the spectators, as if the servant 
had on purpose shed the blood on that place, Aris- 
tobulus heard it, and inquired what the matter 
was? And as they did not answer him, he was 
the more earnest to know what it was, it being 
natural to men to suspect that what is thus con- 
cealed is very bad; so upon his threatening, and 
forcing them by terrors to speak, they at length 
told him the truth; whereupon he shed many 
tears, ìn that disorder of mind which arose from 
his consciousness of what he had done, and gave 
a deep groan, and said, “FI am not therefore, 
I perceive, to be concealed from God, in the im- 

ious and horrid crimes I have been guilty of, 

ut a sudden punishinent is coming upon me for 
the shedding the blood of my relations. And 
now, Othou most imprudent body of mine, how 
long wilt thou retain a soul that ought to die, in 
order to appease the ghosts of my brother and 
my mother? Why dost thou not give it all up at 
once? And why do I deliver up my blood drop 
by drop, to those whom I have so wickedly 
murdered?” In saying which last words, he dig, 
having reigned a year. He was called a lover of 
the Grecians, and had conferred many benefits 
on his own country. and made war against Itu- 
rea, and added a great part of it to F and 
compelled the inhabitants, if they would conti- 
nue in that country, to be circumcised, and to 
live according to the Jewish laws. He was na- 
turally a man of candor, and of great modesty, 
as Strabo bears witness, in the name of Tima- 
genes; who says thus: ‘This man was a person 
of candor, and very serviceable to the Jews, for 
he added a country to them, and obtained a part 
of the nation of the Jtureans for them, and bound 
them to them by the bond of the circumcision of 
their genitals.” 


CHAP. XII. 


How Alexander, when he had taken the Govern- 
ment,made an Expedition against Ptolemais, 
and then raised the Siege out Dgr omy 
pray and how Ptolemy made War against 
him, because he had sent to Cleopatra to per- 
suade her to make War against Ptolemy, and 

et pretended to bein Friendship with him, when 
ioe went to beat the Jews in Battle. 


$1. WHEN Aristobulus was dead, his wife Sa- 
lome, who by the Greeks was called Alexandra, 
let his brethren out of prison, for Aristobulus 
had kept them in bonds, as we have said already, 
and made Alexander Janneus king, who was su- 


* The reason why Hyrcanus suffered not this son of 
his whom he did not tove to come into Judea, but order- 
ed him to be brought up in Galilee, is suggested by Dr. 
Hudson, that Galilee was not esteemed so happy and 
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perior in age and in moderation. This child hap- 
pened to be hated by his father as soon as he 
was born, and could never be permitted to come 
into his father’s sight till he died. The occasion 
of which hatred is thus reported: When Hyrca- 
nus chielly loved the two eldest sons, Antigonus 
and Aristobulus, God appeared to him in his 
sleep, of whom he inquired which of his sons 
should be his successor? Upon God's represent- 
ing to him the countenance of Alexander, be was 
grieved that he was to be the heir of all his goods, 
and suffered him to be brought up in Galilee.* 
However, God did not deceive Hyrcanus, for af- 
ter the death of Aristobulus, he certainly took 
the kingdom, and one of his brethren, who affect- 
ed the kingdom, he slew, and the other, who 
chose to live a private and a quiet life, he had in 
esteem. 

2. When Alexander Janneus had settled the 
government in the manner that he judged best, 
he made an expedition against Ptolemais; and 
having overcome the men in battle, he shut them 
up in the city, and sat round about it, and be- 
sieged it; for of the maritime cities there remain- 
ed only Ptolemais and Gaza to be conquered, be- 
sides Strato'’s Tower and Dora, which were held 
by the tyrant Zoilus. Now while Antiochus Phi- 
lometer, and Aatiochus who was called Cyzice- 
nus, were making war one against another, and 
destroying one another’s armies, the people of 
Ptolemais could have no assistance from them; 
but when they were distressed with this siege, 
Zoilus, who possessed Strato's Tower and Dora, 
and maintained a legion of soldiers, and, on oc- 
casion of the contest between the kings, affect- 
ed tyranny himself, came and brought some smala 
assistance to the people of Ptolemais; nor indeed 
had the kings such a friendship for them, as that 
they should hope for any advantage from them: 
both these kings were in the case of wrestlers 
who finding themselves deficient in strength, 
and yet being ashamed to yield, put off the fight 
hy laziness, and by lying stil] as long as they can. 
‘The only hope they had remaining was from the 
kings of Egypt, and from Ptolemy Lathyrus, who 
now held Cyprus, and who came to Cyprus when 
he was driven from the government of Egpyt by 
Cleopatra his mother: so the people of Ptolemais 
sent to this Ptolemy Lathyrus, and desired him 
to come as a confederate, to deliver them, now 
they were in such danger, out of the hands of 
Alexander. And as the ambassadors gave him 
hopes, that if he would pass over into Syria, he 
would have the people of Gaza on the side of 
those of Ptolemais; as they also said, that Zoi- 
lus, and besides these the Sidontans, and many 
others, would assist them: so he was elevated 
at this, and got his fleet ready as soon as possible. 

3. But in this interval, Demenetus, one that 
was of abilities to persuade men to do as he would 
have them, and a leader'of the populace, made 
those of Ptolemais change their opinions: and 
said to them, that ‘it was better to run the ha- 
zard of being subjected to the Jews, than to admit 
of evident slavery by delivering themselves up to a 
master: and besides that, to have not only a war 
nt present, but to expect a much greater war 
from Egypt, for that Cleopatra would not over- 
look an army raised by Ptolemy for himself out 
of the neighborhood, but would come against 
them with a great army of her own, and this be- 
cause she was pe o to eject her son out of 
Cyprus also; that as for Ptolemy, if he fail of 
his hopes, he can still retire to Cyprus, but that 
they will be left in the greatest danger possible.” 
Now Ptolemy, although he had heard of the 
change that was made in the people of Ptolemais, 
yet did he still go on with his voyage, and came 


weil cultivated a country aa Judea, Matt. xxvi 73; John 
vii. 52; Actsii, 7; altbough another obvious reason oc- 
curs also, that he was farther out of hissight in Galliee 
than he would have been in Judea. 
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to the country called Sycamine, and there set 
his army on shore. ‘This army of his in the 
whole, horse and foot together, were about thirty 
thousand, with which he marched near to Ptole- 
mais, and there pitched his camp: but when the 
people of Ptolemais neither received his ambas- 
sadors, nor would hear what they had to say, he 
was under a very great concern. 

4, But when Zoilus and the people of Gaza 
came to him, and desired his assistance, because 
their country was laid waste by the Jews, and 
by Alexander, Alexander raised the siege, for 
fear of Ptolemy; and when he had drawn off 
his army into his own country, he used a strata- 
gem afterward, by privately inviting Cleopatra 
to come against Ptolemy, but publicly pene 
ing to desire a league of friendship and mutual 
assistance with him; and promising to give him 
four hundred talents of silver, he desired that, 
by way of requital, he would take off Zoilus, the 
tyrant, and give his country to the Jews. And 
alten indeed Ptolemy, with pleasure, made such 
a league of friendship with Alexander, and sub- 
dued Zoilus; but when he afterward heard that 
he had privily sent to Cleopatra, his mother, he 
broke the league of friendship with him, and be- 
sieged Ptolemais, because he would not receive 
him. However, leaving his generals, with some 

art of his forces, to go on with the siege, he 
went himself immediately with the rest to lay 
waste Judea; and when Alexander understood 
this to be Ptolemy’s intention, he also got toge- 
ther about fifty thousand soldiers out of his own 
country; nay, as some writers have said,* eighty 
thousand. He then took his army, and went to 
meet Ptolemy; but Ptolemy fell upon Assochis, 
a city of Galilee, and took it by torce on the Sab- 
bath-day, and there he took about ten thousand 
slaves, and a great deal of other prey. 

5. He then tried to take Sephoris, which wasa 
city not far from that which was destroyed, but 
lost many of his men; yet he did not go to fight 
with Alexander, which Alexander met him at the 
river Jordan, near a certain place called Saphoth 
[not far from the river forcen: | and pitched his 
camp near to the enemy. He had, however, 
eight thousand in the first rank, which he styled 
Hecatontomachi, having shields of brass. Those 
in the first rank of Ptolemy's soldiers also had 
shields covered with brass; but Ptolemy’s sol- 
diers in other respects were inferior to those of 
Alexander, and therefore were more fearful of 
running hazards; but Philostephanus, the camp 
master, put great courage into them, and ordered 
them to pass the river, which was between their 
camps: nor did Alexander think fit to hinder 
their passage over it, for he thought that if the 
enemy had once gotten the river on their back, 
that he should the easier take them prisoners, 
when they could not flee out of the battle; in 
the beginning of which the acts on both sides, 
with their hands, and with their alacrity, were 
alike, and a great slaughter was made by both 
the armies; but Alexander was superior, till 
Philostephanus opportunely brought up the aux- 
iliaries, to help those that were giving way; but 
as there were no auxiliaries to afford help to that 
pert of the Jews that gave way, it fell out that 
they fled, and those near them did not assist 
them, but fled along with them. However, Pto- 
lemy’s soldiers acted quite otherwise; for the 
followed the Jews, and killed them, till at eneth 
those that slew them pursued after them, when 


* From these and other occasional expressions drop- 
ped by Joscphus, we may learn, that where the sacred 
books of the Jews were deficicnt, he had several other 
historics then extant, but now most of them tost, which 
he faithfully followed in his own history: nor indeed 
have we any other records of these times, tclating to 
Judea, that can be compared to these accounts of Jose- 
phus, tho’, when we do mect with authentic fragments 
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they had made them all run away, and slew them 
so long, that their weapons of iron were blunted, 
and their hands quite tired with the slaughter; 
for the report was, that thirty Biro ueend men 
were then slain. Timagenes says, they were 
fifty thousand. As for the rest, they were part 
of them taken captives, and the other part ran 
away to their own country. 

6. After this victory, Ptolemy overran all the 
country; and when night came on, he abode in 
certain villages of Judea, which when he found 
full of women and children, he commanded his 
soldiers to strangle them and cut them in pieces, 
and then to cast them into boiling caldrons, and 
then to devour their limbs as sacrifices. This 
commandment was given, that such as fled from 
the battle, and came to them, might suppose their 
enemies were cannibals, and ate men’s flesh, and 
might on that account be still more terrified at 
thein upon such a sight. And both Strabo and 
Nicholaus {of Damascus] affirm, that they used 
these people after this manner, as I have already 
related. Ptolemy also took Ptolemais by force, 
as we have declared elsewhere. 


CHAP. XIII. 


How Alexander, upon the League of mutual De- 
fence which Cleopatra had agreed with him, 
made an Expedition against Celosyria, and 
utterly overthrew the City of Gaza; and how 
he slew many ten thousands of Jews that rebelled 
against him: also concerning Antiochus Gry- 
pus, Seleucus, Antiochus Cyzicenus, and Antio- 
chus Pius, and others. 


$1. WHEN Cleopatra saw that her son was 
grown great, and laid Judea waste without dis- 
turbance, and had gotten the city of Gaza under 
his power, she resolved no longer to overlook 
what he did, when he was almost at her gates; 
and she concluded, that now he was so much 
stronger than before, he would be very desirous 
of the dominion over the Egyptians; but she 
immediately marched against him with a fleet at 
sea, and an army of foot on land, and made Chel- 
cias and Anania the Jews, generals of her whole 
army, while she sent the greatest part of her 
riches, her grandchildren, and her testament, to 
the people of Cos.¢ Cleopatra also ordered herson 
Alexander to sail with a great fleet to Pheenicia: 
and when that country had revolted, she came 
to Ptolemais; and because the people of Ptole- 
mais did not receive her, she besieged the city; 
but Ptolemy went out of Syria, and made haste 
into Egypt, supposing that she should find it des- 
titute of an army, and soon take it, though he 
failed of his hopes. At this time Chelcias, one 
of Cleopatra’s generals, happened to die in Ce- 
losyria, as he was in pursuit of Ptolemy. 

2, When Cleopatra heard of her son’s attempt, 
and that his Egyptian expedition did not succeed 
according to his expectations, she sent thither 
part of her army, and drove him out of that 
country; so when he was returned out of Egypt 
again, and abode during the winter at Gaza, In 
which time Cleopatra took the garrison that was 
in Ptolemais by siege, as well as the city; and 
when Alexander came to her, he gave her pre- 
sents, and such marks of respect as were but 

roper, since under the miseries he endured by 
Pio emy, he had no other refuge but her. Now 
there were some of her friends who persuaded 
her to seize Alexander, and to overrun and take 


of such original records,they do always confirm his his- 
tory. 

i This city or island of Cos is not that remote istand 
in the gcan sea, famous, for the birth of the great lip- 
pocrates, but a city or island of the same name adjoin- 
ing to Egypt, mentioned both by Stephanus and Ptole- 
my, as Dr. Hudson informs us. Of which Cos, and the 
treasures there laid up by Cleopatra and the Jews, see 
Antiq. b. xiv. ch. vii. sect. 2. 
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possession of the country and not to sit still and 
see such a multitude of brave Jews subject to 
oae man. But Ananias’s counsel was contrary to 
theirs, who said, that she * would do an unjustac- 
tion, ifshe deprived a man that was herally, of that 
authority which belonged to him, and this a man 
who is related to us; tor, (said he,) E would not 
have thee ignorant of this, that what injustice 
thou dost to him, will make all of us that are Jews 
to be thy enemies.” This desire of Ananias, 
Cleopatra complied with, and did no injury to 
Alexander, but made a league of mutual assist- 
ance with him, at Scythopolis,acity of Celosyria. 

3. So when Alexander was delivered from the 
fear he was in of Ptolemy, he presently made 
an expedition against Culosyria. He also took 
Gadara, after a siege of ten months. He took also 
Amathus, a very strong fortress belonging to the 
iohabitants above Jordan, where Theodorus, the 
soa of Zeno, had his chief treasure, and what he 
esteemed most precious. This Zeno fell unex- 
pectedly upon the Jews, and slew ten thousand 
of them, and seized upon Alexander's baggage: 
ret did not this misfortune terrify Alexander, 
ut he made an expedition upon the maritime 
parts of the country, Raphia and Anthedon, (the 
name of which king Herod afterward ghapged 
to Agrippias,) and took even that by force: but 
when Alexander saw that Ptolemy was retired 
from Gaza to Cyprus, and his mother Cleopatra 
was returned to Egypt, he grew angry at the 
eople of Gaza, because they had invited Pto- 
emy to assist them, and besieged their city, and 
ravaged their country. But as Apollodotus, the 
general of the army of Gaza, fell upon the camp 
of the Jews by night, with two thousand foreign, 
and ten thousand of his own forces, while the night 
lasted, those of Gaza prevailed, because the ene- 
my was made to believe that it was Ptolemy who 
attacked them; but when day was come on, and 
that mistake was corrected, and the Jews knew 
the truth of the matter, they came back again 
and fell upon those of Gaza, and slew of them 
about a thousand; but as those of Gaza stoutly 
resisted them, and would not yield for either their 
want of any thing, nor for the great multitude 
that were seine for they would rather suffer any 
hardship whatever than come under the power 
of thcir enemies, Aretas, hing of the Arabians, 
a person then very illustrious, encouraged them 
to go oa with alacrity, and promised them that 
he would come to their assistance; but it happen- 
ed, that before he came, Apollodotus was slain, 
for his brother Lysimachus, envying him for the 
great reputation he had gained among the citi- 
zens, slew him, and got the army together, and 
delivered up the city to Alexander, who, when 
he came in at first, lay quiet, and afterward set 
his army upon the inhabitants of Gaza, and 
gave them leave to punish them; so some went 
one way, and some went another, and slew the 
inhabitants of Gaza; yet were not they of cow- 
ardly hearts, but opposed those that came to slay 
them, and slew as many of the Jews; and some 
of them, when they saw themselves deserted, 
burnt their own houses, that the enemy might 
get none of their spoils; nay, some of them with 
their own hands siew their children and their 
wives, having no other way than this of avoiding 

* This account of the death of Antiochus Grypus is 
confirmed by Appian, Syriac, p. 132, here cited by Span- 


slavery for them; but the senators, who were in 
all five hundred, fled to Apollo’s temnle, (for thie 
attack happened to be made as they were sitting,) 
whom Alexander slew; and when he had utterly 
overthrown their city, he returned to Jerusalem, 
having spent a year in that siege. 

4, About this very time Antiochus,* who was 
called Grypus, died. His death was caused by 
}heracleon‘s treachery, when he bad lived forty- 
five years, and had Logie twenty-nine} His 
son Seleucus succeeded him in his kingdom; and 
made war with Antiochus, his father's brother, 
who was called Antiochus Cyzicenus, and beat 
him, and took him prisoner, and slew him. But 
after a while Antiochus,{ the son of Cyzicenus, 
who was called Pins, came to Aradus, and put 
the diadem on his owu head and made war with 
Seleucus, and beat him, and drove him out of all 
Syria. But when he Iled out of Syria, he came 
to Mopsuestia again, and levied money upon them; 
but the people of Mopsuestia had indignation at 
what he did, and burnt down his palace, and slew 
him, together with his friends. But when Anti- 
ochus, the son of Cyzicenus, was king of Syrta, 
Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus made war 
upon him, and was overcome, and destroyed, he 
and hisarmy. After him, his brother Philipil put 
on the diadem, and reigned over some part o 
Syria; but Ptolemy Lathyrns sent for his fourth 
brother Demetrius, who was called Eucerus, 
from Cnidus, and made him king of Damascus. 
Both these brothers did Antiochus vehemently 
oppose, but presently died; for when be was 
come as an auxihary to Laodice, queen of the 
Gileadites,} when she was making war against 
the Parthians, and he was fighting courageously, 
he fell, while Demetrius and Philip governed 
Syria, as hath been elsewhere related. 

5. Asto Alexander, his own people were sedi- 
tious against him; for at a festival which was 
then celebrated, when he stood upon the altar, 
and was going to sacrifice, the nation rose upon 
him and pelted him with citrons, [which they 
then had in their hands,] because the law of the 
Jews reqnired, that at the feast of tabernacles 
every one should have branches of the palm-tree 
and citron-tree: which thing we have elsewhere 
related. They also reviled him, as derived from 
a captive,f and so unworthy of his dignity, and 
of sacrificing. At this he was in a rage, and 
slew of them about six thousand. He also built a 
partition wall of wood round the altar and the 
temple, as far as that partition within which it 
was only lawful for the priests to enter, and by 
this means he obstructed the multitude from 
coming at him. lie also maintained foreigners 
of Pisidia and Cilicia, for as to the Syrians, he 
was at war with them, and so made no use of 
them. He also overcame the Arabians, such as 
the Moabites and Gileadites, and made them 
bring tribute. Moreover, he demolished Ama- 
thos, while Theodorus durst not ight with him :** 
but as he had joined battle with Obedas, king of 
the Arabians, and fell into an ambush in places 
that were rugged and difficult to be travelled 
over, he was thrown down into a deep valley by 
the multitude of the camels at Gadara, a village 
of Gilead, and hardly escaped with his life. From 
thence he fled to Jerusalem, where, besides his 
However, Porphyry says that this Antiochus Pius did 
not die in this battle, hut, running away, was drowned 





























heim, i in the river Orontes. Appian says, that he was depri- 
t Porphyry says, that this Antiochus Grypus reigned | ved ef the kingdom of Syrin by Tigranes; but Porphy- 
but 20 yenrs, as Dr. Hudson observes, ry makes this Laedice queen of the Calamans; all of 


t The copies of Jasepiins, hoth Greek and Latin, have | which is noted by Spanheim. In such confusion of the 

herc so grossly false n rending, Antiochus and Antoni- | tatter historians, we have no renson to prefer any of 

nus, or Antonius Pius, for Antiochus Pius, that the’ them before Josephus, who bad mere originat ancs be- 

editors nre forced to correct the text from the other | fore him. 

historians, who all agree that thls king's name was 1T This reproach upon Alexander, that he was 

Nothing wore than Antiochus Pius, sprung from a captive, seems only the repetition of the 
|| "hese two brothers, Antiochus and Philippus, are | old Pharisaical calumny upou hia father, chap. x. 

called tains by Parphyry; the fourth brother was j| sect. 5. 

king of Damascus; both which are the observations ** Thia Theodorus waa the son of Zeno, and was in 

ef Spanheim. possession of Amathus, as we learn from sect. 3, fore- 
$ ‘This Laodicea was a city of Gilead beyond Jordan. ' going. 
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other ill success, the nation insulted him, and he 
fought against them for six years, and slew no 
fewer than fifty thousand of them. And when 
he desired that they would desist from their ill- 
will to him, they hated him so mueh the more, 
on account of what had already happened; and 
when he had asked them what he ought to do? 
they all cried out, “that he ought to kill himself.” 
They also sent to Demetrius Eucerus, and de- 
sired him to make a league of mutual defence 


with them. 
CHAP. XIV. 


How Demetrius Eucerus overcome Alexander, 
and yet ina little time retired out of the Country 
for Fear ofthe Jews. As also how Alexander 
slew many of the Jews, and thereby got clear of 
his troubles. Concerning the Death of Deme- 
trius. 


ġ 1. So Demetrius came with an army, and 
took those that invited him, and peed his camp 
near the city Sheehem; upon which Alexander, 
with his six thousand two hundred mercenaries, 
and about twenty thousand Jews, who were of 
his party, went against Demetrius, who had three 
thousand horsemen, and forty thousand footmen. 
Now there were great endeavors used on bothi 
sides, Demetrius trying to bring off the mercena- 
ries that were with Alexander, because they 
were Greeks, and Alexander trying to bring off 
the Jews that were with Demetrius. However, 
when neither of them could persuade them so to 
do, they came to a battle, and Demetrius was the 
conqueror, in which all Alexander’s mereenaries 
were killed, when they had given demonstration 
of their fidelity and courage. A great number 
of Demetrius’s soldiers were slain also. 

2. Now as Alexander fled to the mountains, six 
thousand of the Jews hereupon came together 
[from Demetrius] to him, out of pity at the change 
of his fortune; upon which Demetrius was afraid, 
and retired out of the country; after which the 
Jews fought against Alexander, and being beaten, 
were slain in great numbers in the several battles 
which they had; and when he had shut up the most 
powerful of them in the city Bethome, he besieged 
them therein; and when he had taken the city, and 
gotten the men into his power, he brought them 
to Jerusalem, and did one of the most barbarous 
actions in the world to them: for as he was feast- 
ing with his concubines, in the sight of all the 
city, he ordered about eight hundred of them to 
be crucified, and while they were living, he or- 
dered the throats of their children and wives to 
be cut before their eyes. This was indeed by 
way of revenge for the injuries they had done 
him; which punishment yet was of an inhuman 
nature, though we suppose that he had been ever 
so much distressed, as indeed he had been, by his 
wars with them; for he had by their means come 
to the last degree of hazard, both of his life and of 
his kingdom, while they were not satisfied by 
themselves only to fight against him, but introdu- 
ced foreigners also for the same purpose; nay, at 
length they redueed him to that degree of neces- 
sity, that he was forced to deliver back to the 
king of Arabia the land of Moab and Gilead, 
which he had subdued, and the places that were 
in them, that they might not join with them in the 
war against him, as they hed done ten thousand 
other things that tended to affront and reproach 
him. However, this barharity seems to have been 
without any necessity, on which account he bare 
the name of a Thracian among the Jews ;* where- 
upon the soldiers that had fonght against him, 
being about eight thousand in number; ran away 
by night, and continued fugitives all the time 


* This name T'hracida, which the Jews gave Alexan- 
der must, by the coherence, denote as barbarous as a 
Thracian, or somewhat like it, hut what it properly 
signifies is not known. 

t Spanhcim takes notice, that this Antiochus Diony- 
aus (the brother of Philip, and of Demetrius Eucerus, 
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that Alexander lived; who being now freed from 
any further disturbance from them, reigned the 
rest of his time in the utmost tranquility. 

3. But when Demetrius was departed out of 
Judea, he went to Berea, and besieged his bro- 
ther Philip, having with him ten thousand foot- 
men, and athousand horsemen. However, Strato 
the tyrant of Berea, the confederate of Philip, 
called in Zizon, the ruler of the Arabian tribes, 
and Mithridates Sinax, the ruler of the Parthians, 
who coming with a great number of forces and 
besieging Demetrius in his encampment, into 
which they had driven him with their arrows, 
they compelled those that were with him by 
thirst to deliver up themselves. So they took a 
great many spoils out of that country, and Deme- 
trius himself, whom they sent to Mithridates, 
who was then king of Parthia; but as to those 
whom they took captives of the people of An- 
tioch, they restored them to the Antiochians 
without any reward. Now Mithridates, the kin 
of Parthia, had Demetrius in great honor, tii 
Demetrius ended his life by sickness. So Philip, 
presently after the fight was over, came to Anti- 
och, and took it, and reigned over Syria. 


CHAP. XV. 


How Antiochus, who was called Dionysus, and 
after him Aretas, made Expeditions into Judea; 
as also how Alexander took many Cities, and 
then returned to Jerusalem, and, after a Sick- 
ness of Three Years, died; and what Counsel 
be gave to Alexandra. 


§1. AFTER this, Antiochus, who was called 
Dionysus, and was Philip’s brother,t aspired to 
the dominion, and canie to Damascus, and got 
the power into his hands, and there he reigned: 
but as he was making war against the Arabians, 
his brother Philip heard of it, and came to Da- 
mascus, where Milesius. who had been left go- 
vernor of the citadel, and the Damascenes them- 
selves, delivered up the city to him; yet because 
Philip was beeome ungrateful to him, and had 
bestowed upon him nothing of that in hopes 
whereof he had received him into the eity, but 
had a mind to have it believed that it was rather 
delivered up out of fear than by the kindness of 
Milesius, and because he had not rewarded him 
as he ought to have done, he became suspected 
by him, and so he was obliged to leave Datel 
cus again; for Milesius caught him marching out 
into the Hippodrome, and shut him up in it, and 
kept Damascus for Antiochus Lace who, 
hearing how Philip’s affairs stood, came baek out 
of Arabia. He also came immediately, and made 
an expedition agaiust Judea, with eight thousand 
armed footmen, and eight hundred horsemen. So 
Alexander, out of tear of his coming, dug a deep 
ditch, beginning at Chabarzaba, which is now 
ealled Antipatris, to the sea of Joppa, on which 

art only his army could be brought against him. 

e also raised a wall, and erected wooden tow- 
ers, and intermediate redoubts, for one hundred 
and fifty furlongs in length, and there expected 
the coming of Antiochus, but he soon burnt them 
all, and made his army pass by that way into 
Arabia. The Arabian king [Aretas] at first re- 
treated, but afterward appeared on the sudden 
with ten thousand horsemen, Antiochus gave 
them the meeting, and fought desperately; and 
indeed when he had gotten the victory, and was 
bringing some auxiliaries to that part of his army 
that was in distress, he was slain. When Antio- 
chns was fallen, his army fled to the village Ca- 
na, where the greatest part of them perished by 
fainine. 

2. After him Aretas reigned over Ceelosyria,} 


and of two others] was the fifth son of Antiochus Gry- 
pus; and that he is styled on the coins, Antiochus 
Epiphanes Dionysus, 

t This Aretas was the first king of the Arabians who 
took Damascus and reigned there ; which name became 
afterward common to such Arabian kings, both at Petra 
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being called to the government by those that 
held Damascus, by reason of the hatred they 
bare to Ptolemy Menneus. He also made thence 
an expedition against Judea, and beat Alexander 
in battle, near a place called Adida, yet did he, 
npon certain Conditions agreed on between them, 
retire out of Judea. 

3. But Alexander marched again to the city Dios, 
and took it; and then made an expedition against 
Essa, where was the best part of Zeno’s trea- 
sures, and there he encompassed the place with 
three walls; and when he had taken the city by 
fighting, he marched to Golan and Seleucia; and 
when he had taken these cities, he, besides them, 
took the valley which is called the valley of An- 
tiochus, as also the fortress of Gamala. He also 
accused Demetrius, who was governor of those 
places, of many crimes, and turned him out: and 
after he had spent three years in this war, he re- 
turned to his own country, when the Jews joy- 
fully received him upon this his good success. 

4. Now at this time the Jews were in possession 
of the following cities that had belonged to the 
Syrians, and Idumeans, and Pheenicians; at the 
seaside, Strato’s Tower, Apollonia, Joppa, Jam- 
nia, Ashdod, Gaza, Anthedon, Raphia, and Rhi- 
nocolura; in the middle of the country, near to 
Idumea, Adora, and Marissa; near the country 
of Samaria, Mount Carmel, and Mount Tabor, 


Scythopolis, and Gadara; of the country of 


Gaulonitis, Seleucia, and Gabala; in the country 
of Moab, Heshbon, and Medaba, Lemba, and 
Oronas, Gelithon, Zara, the valley of the Celices, 
and Pella; which last they utterly destroyed, 
because its inhabitants would not bear to change 
their religious rites for those peculiar to the 
Jews.* The Jews also possessed others of the 
principal cities in Syria, which had been de- 
stroyed. 

5. After this, king Alexander, although he fell 
into a distemper by hard drinking, and had a 
quartan ague, which held him three years, yet 
would not leave off going out with his army, till 
he was quite spent with the labors he had un- 
dergone, and died in the bounds of Regaba, a 
fortress beyond Jordan. But when his queen 
saw that he was ready to die, and had no longer 
any hopes of surviving, she came to him weep- 
ing, and lamenting, and bewailing herself and 
her sons, on the desolate condition they should 
be left in; and said to him, * To whom dost thou 
thus leave me and my children, who are desti- 
tute of all other supports, and this when thou 
knowest how much ill-will thy nation bears 
thee?’ But he gave her the following advice, 
“ That she need but follow what he wonld sug- 
gest to her, in order to retain the kingdom se- 
curcly, with her children; that she should con- 
ceal his death from the soldiers till she should 


and at Damascns, as we learn from Josephus in many 
places, and fron: St. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 32. See the nate 
on Antiq. b. xvi. ch. ix. sect. d. 

* We may here, nnd elsewhere, take notice, that 
whatever countries or cities the Asmoneans conquered 
from any of the neighboring nations, or whatever coun- 
tries or cities they gained from them, that bud not te- 
longed to theim before, they, afterthe daysof Hyrcanus, 
compelled the inhabitants to lenve their idolatry, and 
ent‘rely to receive the law of Moses, ns prosclytes of 
just ce, or else banished them into other lands. Shat 
excellent prince, John Hyrcanus, did itta the Idumeans, 
as ] have noted on chap. ix. sect. 1, already. who lived 
then in the promised land, and this] suppose justly ; 
but by what right the rest did it, even to countries or 
cities that were no part of that land, | do not at all 
know. This Jooks too like unjust persecution for reii- 
gion. 

t It seems hy this dying advice of Alexander Janneus 
to his wife, that he had himself pursned the measures of 
his father Ilyrenanus, and taken part with the Saddu- 
cees, who kept close to the wrilteo law, against the 
Pharisees, who had Introduced their own traditions, ch. 
Xvi sect.2; and that he now saw a politicni necessity of 
submitting to the Pharisees and their traditions hereaf- 
ter, if his widow and family minded 10 retain their mo- 
narchical government or tyranny over the Jewish na- 


have taken that place; after this, she should go 
in triumph, as upon a victory, to Jerusalem, and 

ut some of her authority into the hands of the 

harisees, for that they would commend her for 
the honor she had done them, and would recon- 
cile the nation to her: for he told her, they had 
great authority among the Jews, both to do hurt 
to such as they hated, and to bring advantages 
to those to aber they were friendly disposed, 
for that they are then believed best of all by the 
multitude when they speak any severe thing 
against others, though it be only out of envy at 
them. And he said, that it was by their means 
that he had incurred the displeasure of the na- 
tion, whom indeed he had injured. Do thou, 
therefore, (said he) when thou art come to Jeru- 
salem, send for the leading men amoag them, 
and show them my body, and with great appear- 
ance of sincerity, give them leave to use it as 
they themselves please, whether they will dis- 
honor the dead body by refusing it burial, as 
having severely suffered by my means, or wheth- 
er in their anger they will offer any other inju- 
ry to that body. Promise them also, that thou 
wilt do nothing without them in the affairs of the 
kingdom. If thou dost but say this to them, I 
shall have the honor of a more glorious funeral 
from them than thon couldst have made for me: 
and when it is in their power to abuse my dead 
body, they will do it no injury at all, and thou 
wilt rule in safety.” So when he had given his 
wile this advice, he died after he ha reigned 
twenty-seven years, and lived fifty years within 
one. 


CHAP. XVI. 


How Alexandra, by gaining the good-will of the 
Pharisees, retained the Kingdom nine Years, 
and then, having done many glorious Actions, 
died. 


§1. So Alexandra, when she had taken the for- 
tress, acted as her husband had suggested to 
her, and spake to the Pharisees, and he all 
things into their power, both as to the dead body, 
and as to the affairs of the kingdom, and thereby 
pacified their anger against Alexander, and made 
them bear good-will and friendship to him; who 
then came among the multitude, and inade 
speeches to them, and laid before them the ac- 
tions of Alexander, and told them that they 
had lost a righteous king; and by the commen- 
dation they gave him, they brought them to grieve, 
and to be in heaviness for him, so that he had 
a funeral more splendid than had any of the 
kings before him. Alexander left behind him two 
sons, Hyreanns and Aristobulus, but connnitted 
the kingdom to Alexandra. Now,as to these two 
sons, Hyrcanus was indeed unable to manage 
public affairs, and delighted rather in a quiet 


tion, which sect yet, thns supported, were at last ina 
grent mensure the ruin ofthe religion, government, and 
nation of the Jews, und brought them into so wicked a 
state that the vengeance of God came npon them to 
their utter excision, Just thus did Cainphas politically 
advise the Jewish Sanhedrim, John xi, 50; That it 
was expedient for the:n that one man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not; and thia 
in consequence of their own political supposal, verse 48, 
thutif they let Jesus alone, with his miracles, all men 
would helieve on him, and the Romans would come, and 
takeaway both their place and nation, Which politi- 
cnl crucifixion of Jesns of Nazareth brought down the 
vengeance of God upon them, nod occasioned those 
very Romans, of whom they seemed so mnch afraid, 
that to prevent it they put him to death, actually to 
come and take away both their placeand nation, within 
thirty-eight years afterward. I neartily wish the poli- 
ticians of Christendom would consider these and the 
like examples, and no langer sacrifice all virtue and reli- 
gion to their pernicious schemes af governinent, to the 
bringing down the judgments of God upon themselves, 
and the several nations intrusted 10 their care. But this 
is a digression: t wish it were an unscasonable one also. 
Josephus himself several times makes such digressiong, 
and } here venture to follow bim. See one of them at 
the conclusion of the very next chapter 
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sfe; but the younger, Aristobulus, was an active 
and a bold man; and for this woman herself, 
Alexandra, she was loved by the multitude, be- 
cause she seemed displeased at the offences her 
husband had been guilty of. 

2. So she made C Onu high priest, because 
he was the elder, but much more because he 
cared not to meddle with politics, and permitted 
- the Pharisees to do every thing; to whom also 
she ordered the multitude to be obedient. She 
also restored again those practices which the 
Pharisees had introduced, according to the tra- 
ditions of their forefathers, and which her father- 
in-law, Hyrcanus, had abrogated. So she had 
indeed the name of the Regent, but the Phari- 
sees had the authority; for it was they who re- 
stored such as had been banished, and set such 
as were prisoners at liberty, and, to say all at 
once, they differed in nothing from lords. How- 
ever, the queen also took care of the affairs of 
the kingdom, and got together a great body of 
mercenary soldiers, and increased her own army 
to sucha degree, that she became terrible to 
the neighboring tyrants, and took hostages of 
them; and the country was entirely at peace, 
excepting the Pharisees; for they disturbed the 
queen, and desired that she should kill those 
who persuaded Alexander to slay the eight hun- 
dred men; after which they cut the throat of 
one of them, Diogenes: and after him they did 
the same to several, one after another, till the 
men that were the most potent came into the 
palace, and Aristobulus with them, for he seemed 
to be displeased at what was done, and it ap- 
peared openly, that if he had an opportunity, he 
would not permit his mother to go on so. ‘* These 
ie the queen in mind what great dangers they 

ad gone though, and great things they had 
done, whereby they had demonstrated the firm- 
ness of their fidelity to their master, insomuch, 
that they had received the greatest marks of 
favor from him; and they begged of her that 
she would not utterly blast their hopes as it now 
bappened, that when they had escaped the ha- 
zards that arose from their [open] enemies, 
they were to be cut off at home, by their [pri- 
vate] enemies, like brute beasts, without any 
help whatsoever. They said also, that if their 
adversaries would be satisfied with those that 
had been slain already, they would take what 
had been done patiently, on account of their 
natural love to their.governors; but if they must 
expect the same for the future also, they im- 
plored of her a dismission from her service, for 
they could not bear to think of attempting any 
inethod for their deliverance without her, bet 
would rather die willingly before the palace- 
gate, in case she would not forgive them. And 
that it wasa great shame both for themselves, 
and for the queen, that when they were neg- 
lected by her, they should come under the lash 
of her husband’s enemies: for that Aretas, the 
Arabian king, and the monarchs, would give any 
reward, if they could get such men as forcign 
auxiliaries, to whom their very names, before 
their voices be heard, may perhaps be terrible: 
but if they could not obtain this their second re- 
quest, and if she had determined to prefer the 
Pharisees before them, they still insisted that 
she would place them every one inher fortresses; 
for if some fatal demon had a constant spite 
against Alexander's house, they would be willing 
to bear their part, and to live in a private station 
there.” 

3. As these men said thus, and called upon 
Alexander's ghost for commiseration of those 


* The number of 500,000, or even 300,000, as one 
Greek copy, with the Latin copies, have it, for Tigra- 
nes’s army, that came ont of Armenia into Syria and 
Judea, seems much too large. We have had already 
several such extravagant numbers in Josephus’s present 
copies, which are not tobe at all ascribed to him. Ac- 
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already slain, and those in danger of it, all the 
by-standers brake out into tears: but Aist wa- 
lus chiefly made manifest what were his senti- 
ments, and used many reproachful expressions 
to his mother, [saying,] “ Ka , indeed, the case 
is this, that they have been themselves the au- 
thors of their own calamities, who have permitted 
a woman, who, against reason, was mad with am- 
bition, to reign over them, when there were sons 
in the flower of their age fitted for it.” So Alex- 
andra, not knowing what to do with any decency, 
committed the fortresses to them, all but Hyrca- 
nia, and Alexandrium, and Macherus, where her 
paises treasures were. After a little while 
also, she sent her son Aristobulus with an army 
to Damascus against Ptolemy, who was called 
Menneus, who was such a bad neighbor to the 
city; but he did nothing considerable there, and 
so returned home. 

4, About this time news was brought, that Ti- 
granes. the king of Armenia, had made an irrup- 
tion into Syria, with five hundred thousand sol- 
diers,* and was coming against Judea. This 
news, as may well be supposed, terrified the 
queen and the nation. Accordingly, they sent 
him many and very valuable presents, as also 
ambassadors, and that as he was besieging Pto- 
lemais; for Selene the queen, the same that was 
also called Cleopatra, ruled then over Syria, who 
had persuaded He inhabitants to exclude Tigra- 
nes. So the Jewish ambassadors interceded with 
him, and entreated him that he would determine 
nothing that was severe about their queen or na- 
tion. He commended them for the respects they 
paid him at so great a distance, and gave them 
guod hopes of his favor. But as soon as Ptole- 
mais was taken, news came to Tigranes, that 
Lucullus, in his pursuit of Mithridates, could not 
light upon him, who was fled into Iberia, but was 
laying waste Armenia, and besieging its cities. 
Now when Tigranes knew this he returned home. 

5. After this, when the queen was fallen into a 
dangerous distemper, Aristobulus resolved to 
attempt the seizing of the government; so he 
stole away secretly by night, with only one of 
his servants, and went to the fortresses wherein 
his friends, that were such from the days of his 
father, were settled: for as he had been a great 
while displeased at his mother’s conduct, so he 
was now much more afraid, lest, upon her death, 
their whole family should be under the power of 
the Pharisees, for he saw the inability of his bro- 
ther, who was to succeed in the government: nor 
was any one conscious of what he was doing, 
but only his wife, whom he left at Jerusalem with 
their children. He first of all came to Agaba, 
where was Galestes, one of the potent men be- 
fore mentioned, and was received by him. When 
it was day the queen perceived that Aristobulus 
was fled; and for soine time she supposed that 
his departure was not in order to make any inno- 
vation; but when messengers came one after 
another with the news, that he had secured the 
first place, the second place, and all the places, 
for as soon as one had begun, they all submitted 
to his disposal; then it was that the queen and 
the nation were in the greatest disorder, for they 
were aware that it would not be long ere Aristo- 
bulus would be able to settle himself firmly in 
the government. What they were principally 
afraid of was this, that he would inilict punish- 
ment upon them for the mad treatment his house 
had heel from them: eo they resolved to take his 
wife and children into custody, and keep them 
in the fortress that was over the temple.t Now 
there was a mighty conflux of people that came 


which supposes them but 40,000. 

t The fortress, castle, or lower, whither the wife 
and chitdren of Aristobulus were now sent, and 
which cvertooked the temple, could be no other 
than what Hyrcanus [. built, Antiq. b. xviii. chap. 
iv. sect. 3, and ‘Ierod the Great rebuilt, and called 


cordingly I incline to Dr Hudson's emendation here, ! the Tower of Antonia, Antiq. b. xv. chap. xi. sect. 3 
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to Aristobulus fromall parts, insomuch that he had 
a kind of royal attendance about him; for in little 
more than fittecn days he got twenty-two strong 
places, which gave him the opportunity of raising 
an army from Libanus and chuehoniele and the 
monarchs; for men are easily led by the greater 
number, and easily submit to them. And besides 
this, that by affording hini their assistance when 
he conld not expect it, they, as well as he, should 
have the advantages that would come by his 
being king, because they had been the occasion 
of his gaining the kingdom. Now the elders of 
the Jews, and Hyrcanus with them, went in unto 
the queen, and desired, “that she would give 
them her sentiments about the present posture 
of affairs, for that Aristobulus was in effect lord 
of almost all the kingdom, by possessing of so 
many strong holds, and that it was absurd for 
them to take aoy counscl by themselves, how ill 
soever she were, whilst she was alive, and that 
the danger would be upon them in no long time.” 
But she “bade them do what they thought pro- 
per to be donc: that they bad many circumstan- 
ces in their favor still remaining; a nation in 
good heart, an army. ang money in their several 
treasuries, for that she had small concern for 

ublic affairs now, when the strength of her body 
already failed her.” 

6. Now a little while after she had said this to 
them, she died, when she had reigned nine years, 


OF THE JEWS. 


and had in all lived seventy-three. A woman 
she was who showed no signs of the weakness 
of her sex, for she was sagacions to the greatest 
degree in her ambition of governing, and demon- 
strated by her doings at once, that her mind was 
fit for action, and that sometimes men themselves 
show the little understanding they have by the 
freqnent mistakes they make in point of govern- 
ment; for she always prek the present to 
futurity, nnd preferred the power of an imperious 
dominion above all things, and in comparison of 
that had no regard to what was good, or what 
was right. However, she brought the alfairs of 
her house to such an unfortunate condition, that 
she was the occasion of the taking away that 
authority from it, and that in no long time after- 
ward, which she had obtained by a vast number 
of hazards and misfurtunes, and this out of a de- 
sire of what does not belong to a woman, and all 
by acompliance in her sentiments with those 
that bare ill-will to their family, and by leaving 
the administration destitute of a proper support 
of great men: and indeed her management du- 
ring her administration, while she was alive, 
was such, as filled the palace after her death 
with calamities and disturbance. However, al- 
thongh this had been her way of governing, sne 
preserved the nation in peace. And this Is the 
conclusion of the affairs of Alexandra. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA TO THE DEATH OF ANTIGONUS, 





CHAP. T. 


The War between Aristobulus and Hyrcanus 
about the Kingdom; and how they made an 
Agreement that Aristobulus should be King, 
and Hyrcanus live a private Life: as also, how 
Hyrcanus, a little afterward, was persuaded by 
Antipater to fly to Aretas. 


$ 1. WE have related the affairs of queen Alex- 
andra, and her death, in the foregoing book, and 
will now speak of what followed, and was con- 
nected with those histories; declaring, before 
we proceed, that we have nothing so much at 
heart as this, that we may omit no facts,* either 
through ignorance or laziness. for we are upon 
the history and explication of such things as the 
greatest part are nnacquainted withal, because 
of their distance from our times; and we aim to 
do it with a proper beauty of style, so far as that 
is derived from proper words harmonically dis- 
posed, and from such ornaments of speech also 
ng may eontribute to the pleasure of our readers, 
that we may entertain the knowledge of what 
we write with some agreeable satisfaction and 
pleasure. But the prineipal scope that authors 
ought to nim at above all the rest, is to speak ac- 
curately, and to speak troly, for the satisfaction 
of those that are otherwise unacquainted with 
such transactions, and obliged to believe what 
these writers inform them af. 

2. Hyrcanus then began his high priesthoad on 
the third vear of the hundred nad seventy-se- 
venth Olympiad, when Quintus Hortensins and 
Quintus Metellus, who was called Metellus of 
Crete, were consuls at Rome; when prescotly 
Aristobulus began to make war against him, ani 
as it came ton battle with aia at Jericho, 
many of the soldiers deserted him, and went over 


* Reland takes notice here, very justly, haw Jase- 
his‘s declaration, that il was hia greal concern nol on- 
y "2 write an agreeable, an accurate, and a trove hisin- 

ry but also distinctly not to omit any thing [of conse. 
quence) elther Ihrough ignorance or laziness, implies, 
Wace could nol, consistently with tha’ resolution, omit 
the mention of [so famous a person 89) Jesus Christ, 


to his brother; upon which Hyrcanus fled into 
the citadel, where Aristobulus’s wife and chil- 
dren were imprisoned by their mother, as we 
have said already, and attacked and overcame 
those his adversaries that had fled thither, and 
lay within the walls of the temple. So when he 
had scnt a message to his brother about ngree- 
ing the matters between them, he laid aside his 
enmity to him on these conditions, that Aristo- 
bulus should be king; that he should live without 
intermeddling with public affairs, and quietly en- 
joy the estate he had acquired. When they had 
arreccd upon these terms in the temple, and had 
confirmed the agreement with oaths, and the 
giving one another their right hands, and em- 
bracing one another in the sight of the whole 
multitude, they departed; the one, Aristobulus, 
to the palace; and Hyreanns, asa private man, 
to the former house of Aristobulus, 

3. Bat there was a certain friend of Hyrcanus, 
an Idumear, called Antipater, who was very rich, 
and in his nature an active and a seditious man; 
who was at enmity with Aristobulus, and had dif- 
ferences with bim on account of his good-will to 
Hyrcanus. It is true thnt Nicolaus of Damascus 
says, that Antipater was of the stock of the 
principal Jews who came out of Babylon into 
Judea; but that assertion of his was to gratify 
Herod, who was his son,and who, by certain re- 
yolutions of fortune, came afterward to be king 
of the Jews, whose history we shall give you in 
its proper plaice hereafter. However, this Anti- 
nter was at first called Antipas,t and that was 
[iis father's name also; of whom they relate this, 
that king Alexander and his wife made him ge- 
neral of hlumea, and that he made a league of 
fricndship with those Arabians, and Gazites, and 
Ascalonites, that were of his own party, and had 


t That the famous Antipater’s or Antipas’s father 
was also Antipater or Antipas, which two mav justly 
he esteemed oneand the same name, the former with a 
Creck or Gentile, the latter with a Hebrew or Jewish 
termination, Josephus Lere assures us, though Euse- 
biusindced says it was [crod. 
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by many and large presents, made them his fast 
friends. But now, this younger Antipater was 
suspicious of the power of Aristobulus, and was 
afraid of some mischiefhe might do him, because 
of his hatred to him, so he stirred up the most 
powerful of the Jews, and talked against him 
to them privately; and said, that * It was must 
to overlook the conduct of Aristobulus, who, ad 
gotten the government unrighteously, and eject- 
ed his »rother out of it, who was the elder, and 
ought to retain what belonged to hin by prero- 
gative of his birth.” And the same speeches he 
perpetually made to Hyrcanus; and told hin, 
that bis own life would be in danger, unless he 

uarded himself, and got shut of Aristobulus; 
tor he said, that the friends of Aristobulus omit- 
ted no opportunity of advising him to kill him, 
2s beieg then, and not before, sure to retain his 
principality. Hyrcanus gave no credit to these 
words of his, as being of a gentle dispysition, 
and one that did not easily admit of calunmies 
against other men. This temper of his, not dis- 
posing him to meddle with public affairs, and 
want of spirit, occasioned him to appear to specta- 
tors to Le degenerate and unmanly; while Aris- 
tobulus was of a contrary temper, an active 
san, and one of a great and generous soul. 

4. Since, therefore, Antipater saw that Hyrca- 
nus did not attend to what he said, he never 
ceased, day by day, to charge feigned crimes 
upon Aristobulus, and to calumaiate him before 
him, as if he had a mind to kill him, and so, by 
urging him perpetually, he advised him, and 
ears him to fly to Aretas, the king of Ara- 

ia, and promised, that if he would comply with 
his advice, he would also himself assist him, 
tree go with him.] When Hyrcanus heard this, 

e said that it was for his advantage to fly away 
to Arctas. Now Arabiaisa country that borders 
upon Judea. However, Hyrcanus sent Antipa- 
ter first to the king of Arabia, in order to receive 
assurances from him, that when he should come 
in the manner of a supplicant to him, he would 
not deliver him up to his enemies. So Antipater 
having received such assurances, returned to 
Hyrcanus to Jerusalem. Awhile afterward he 
took Hyrcanus, and stole out of the city by night, 
and went a great journey, and came and brought 
him to the city called Petra, where the palace of 
Aretas was; and as he was a very familiar friend 
of that king, he persuaded him to bring back Hyr- 
canus into Judea, and his persuasion he continued 
every day withont any intermission. He also 
proposed to make him presents on that account. 
At length he prevailed with Aretas in his suit. 
Moreover, Hyrcanus promised him, that when he 
had been brought thither, and had received his 
kingdom, he would restore that country, and 
those twelve cities which his father Alexander 
had taken from the Arabians, which were these, 
Medaba, Naballo, Libias, Tharabasa, Agala, 
Athone, Zoar, Orone, Marissa, Rudda, Lussa, 
and Oruba 


CHAP. II. 


How Aretas and Hyrcanus made an Expedition 
against Aristobulus, and besieged Jerusalem; 
and how Scaurus, the Roman General, raised 
the Siege. Concerning the Death of Onias. 


§ 1. AFTER these promises had been given to 
Aretus, he made an expedition against Aristobu- 
lus, with an army of fifty thousand horse and 
foot, and beat him in the battle. And when after 
that victory, many went over to Hyrcanus us de- 
serters, Aristobulus was left desolate, and fled to 
Jerusalem; upon which the king of Arabia took 
all his army and made an assault upon the tem- 
ple, and besieged Aristobulus therein, the peo- 

le still supporting Hyrcanus, and assisting him 
10 the siege, while none but the priests continued 
with Aristobulus. So Aretas united the forces 
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pened at the time when the feast of unleavened 
bread was celebrated, which we cali the pass- 
over, the principal men among the Jews left the 
country and tied into Egypt. Now there was 
one whose name was Onias, a righteous ian 
he was, and beloved of God, who, in a certain 
drought, had prayed to God to put an end to the 
intense heat, and whose prayers God had heard, 
and had sent them rain. This man hed hid him- 
self, because he saw that this sedition would last 
agreat while. However, they brought him to the 
Jewish camp, and desired, that as by his prayers 
he had once put an end to the drought, so he 
would in like manner make imprecations on Aris- 
tobulus, and those of his faction. And when 
upon his refusal, and the excuses that he made, 
he was still by the multitude cuinpelled to speak 
he stood up in the midst of them, and said, O 
God, the King of the whole world! since those 
that stand now with me are thy people, and those 
that are besieged are also thy priests, |} beseech 
thee, that thou wilt neither hearken to the pray- 
ers of those against these nor bring to ellect 
what these pray against those.” Whereupon 
such wicked Jews as stood about him, as sooo 
as he had mace this prayer, stoned him to death, 

2. But God punished them immediately for 
this their barbarity, and touk vengeance of them 
for the murder of Ontas, in the manner follow- 
ing: while the priest and Aristobulus were be- 
sieged, it happcned that the feast called the 
passover was come, at which it is our custom to 
offer a great number of sacritces to God; but 
those that were with Aristobulus wanted sacri- 
fices, and desired that their countrymen without 
would furnish them with such sacrifices, and as- 
sured them they should have as much money for 
them as they should desire; and when they re- 
quired them to pay a thousand drachmie for each 
head of cattle, Aristobulus and the priests will- 
ingly undertook to pay for them accordingly, 
and those within let down the money over the 
walls, and gave it them. But when the others' 
had received it, they did not deliver the sacri- 
fices, but arrived at that height of wickedness, 
as to break the assurances they had given, and 
to be guilty of impiety towards God, by not ture 
nishing those that wanted them with sacrifices.’ 
And when the priests found they had been cheate’ 
ed, and that the agreements they had made’ 
were violated, they prayed to God that he would 
avenge them on their countrymen. Nor did he 
delay that their punishment, but sent a strong 
and vehement storm of wind, that destroyed the 
fruits of the whole country, till a modiusot wheat 
was then bought for eleven drachine. 

3. In the meantime Pompey sent Scaurus into 
Syria, while he was himself in Armenia, and 
making war with Tigranes: but when Scaurus 
was come to Damascus, and found that Lollius 
and Metellus had newly taken the city, he came 
himself hastily into Judea. And when ke was 
come thither, ambassedors came to him, both 
from Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, and both desired 
he would assist them. Ami when both et them 
pee to give him money, Aristubulus tour 

undred talents, and Hyreanns no less. he ace 


| cepted of Aristobulus’s promise, for he wis rich, 


and had a great soul, and desired to obtsin no- 
thing but what was moderate; whereas tie ther 
Was poor, and tenacious, and made Inerecthle 
promises tn hopes of greater advantages fer it 
was not the same thing to take a city that was 
exceeding strong and powerlul, as it was to ject 
out of the country some fugitives, with a grester 
number of Nubateans, who were no very warlike 
eople. He, therefore, made an agreement with 
Aristobulus, for the reasons before mentioned.» 


| and took his money, und raised the siege, aod 


i 


| ordered Aretas to depart, or else he should be 


declared an enemy to the Romans. So Scaurus 


of the Arabians and of the Jews together, and ; returned to Damascus again; and Aristobulus, 
pressed on the siege eee As this hap- | with a great army, made war with Aretas and 
7 
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Hyrcanus, and fought them at a place called 
Papyron, and beat them in the battle, and slew 
about six thousand of the enemy; with whom 
fell Phalion also, the brother of Antipater. 


CHAP. II. 


How Aristobulus and Hyrcanus came to Pompey, 
in order to argue who ought to have the King- 
dom: and how, upon the Flight of Aristobulus 
to the Fortress Alexandrium, Pompey led his 
/irmy against him, and ordered him to deliver 
up the Fortresses whereof he was possessed. 


$1. A LITTLE afterward Pompey came to 
Damascus, and marched over Cwlosyria, at which 
time there came ambassadors to him from all 
Syria, and Egypt, and out of Judea also, for 
Aristobulus had sent him a great present, which 
was a golden vine,* of the value of five hundred 
talents. Now Strabo of Cappadocia mentions 
this present in these words: ** There came also 
an cimbassage out of Egypt, and a crown of the 
value of four thousand pieces of gold, and out of 
Judea there came another, whether you call it a 
vine or a garden: they called the thing TERPOLF, 
The Delight. However, we ourselves saw that 
present reposited at Rome in the Temple of Jn- 
piter Capitolinus, with this inscription, The gift 
of Alexander the king of the Jews. \t was valued 
at five hundred talents, and the report is, that 
Aristobulus, the governor of the Jews, sent it. 

2. Ina little time afterward came ambassadors 
again to him, Antipater from Ilyrcanus, and 
Tdodenite from Aristobulus; which last also ac- 
cused such as had taken bribes, first Gabinius, 
and then Scanrus, the one three hundred taleots, 
and the other four hundred: by which procedure 
he made these two his enemies, besides those 
he had before. And when Pompey had ordered 
those that had controversies one with another to 
come to him in the beginning of the spring, he 
brought his army out of their winter quarters, 
and marched into the country of Damascus; and 
as he went along he decnaliched the citadel that 
was at Apamia, which Antiochus Cyzicenus had 
built, and took cognizance of the country of Pto- 
femy Menneus, a wicked man, and not less so 
than Dionysius of Tripoli, who had been behead- 
ed, who was also his relation by marriage; yet 
did he buy off the punishment of his crimes for 
a thousand talents, with which money Pompey 
paid the soldiers their wages. {le also conquer- 
ed the place called Lysias, of which Silas, a Jew, 
was tyrant. And when he had passed over the 
cities of Heliopolis and Chalcis, and got over the 
moantain which is on the limit of Ceelosyria, he 
came from Pella to Damascus; and thereit was 
that be heard the causes of the Jews, and of their 
governors Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, who were 
at diference one with another, as also of thena- 
tion against them both, which did not desire to 
be under kingly government, because the form 
of government oe received from their fore- 
fathers was that of subjection to the priests of 
that God whom they worshipped, and [they com- 
plained,] that though these two were the pos- 
terity of priests, yet did they seck to change the 
| government of their nation to another form, in 
order to enslave them, Hyrcanus complained, 
that although he were the elder brother, he was 
deprived of the prerogative of bis birth by Aristo- 
bulus, and that he hath but a small part of the 


* This golden vine, or garden, seen by Strabo at Rome, 
has its Inscription here, nsif it were the pift of Alexan- 
der, the father of Arisiolulus, and not of Aristobulus 
himself, to whom yet Josephusnecribes il ; and inorder 
® prove thetruth ofthat part of his history, introduces 
this testimony of Sirabo; so that the ordinary copies 
eeem to he herc either erroneous or defective, aud the 
original reading seems to have been either Aristobulus, 
bastead of Alerander, with one Greck copy, or else 
Aristobulus, the son cf Alexander, with the Latin co- 
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country under him, Aristobulus having takem 
away the rest from him by force. Te also ac- 
cused him that the incursions which had been 
made into their neighbors’ countries, and the 
piracies that had been at sea, were owing to him; 
and that the nation would not have revolted, 
unless Aristobulus had been a man given to 
violence and disorder; and there were no fewer 
than a thousand Jews, of the best esteem among 
them, who confirmed this accusation; which con- 
firmation was procured by Anlipater. But Aris- 
tobulus alleged against him, that it was Hyrca- 
nus’s own temper, which was inactive, and on that 
uccount contemptible, which caused him to be 
deprived of the government; and that for himself 
he was necessitated to take it upon him, for fear 
lest it should be transferred to others. And that 
as to his title [of king,] it was no other than 
what his father had taken [before him.] He also 
called for witnesses of what he suid, some per- 
sons who were both young and insolent; whose 
purple garments, fine beads of hair, and other 
ornaments, were detested [by the court,] and 
which they appeared in, not as though they were 
to plead their cause in a court of justice, but as 
if they were marching in a pompous procession. 

3. When Pompey had eee the causes ot 
these two, and bad condemned Aristobulus for 
his violent procedure, he then spake civilly to 
them, and sent them away; and told them, that 
when he came again into their country he would 
settle all their affairs, after he had first taken a 
view of theaffairs of the Nabateans. In the mean 
time, he ordered them to be quiet; and treated 
Aristobulus civilly, lest he should make the na- 
tion revoit, and hinder his return; which yet 
Aristobulns did; for without expecting any fort 
ther determination, which Pompey had promised 
them, he went to the city of Delius, and thence 
marched into Judea. 

4. At this behavior Pompey was angry; and 
taking with him that army which he was leading 
against the Nabateans, and the auxiharics that 
came from Damascus, and the other parts of 
Syria, with the other Roman legions which he 
had with him, he made an expedition against 
Aristobalus; but ashe passed by Pella and Scy- 
thopolis, he came to Corex, which is the first 
entrance jnto Judea when one passes over the 
midland countries, where he came to a most benu- 
tifal fortress that was built on the tap of a moun- 
tain, called Alexandrium, whither Anstobulus 
had fled, and thence Pompey sent his commands 
to him, that he should come to him. According- 
ly, at the persuasions of many, that he would 
not make war with the Romans, he came downg 
and when he had disputed with his brother about 
the right tothe government, he went up again 
to the citadel, ns Pompey gave him leave tu do; 
ant this he did two or three times, as fiatlering 
himself with the hopes of having the kingdom 
granted him; so that he still pe he would 
ohey Pompey in whatsoever he commante:, al- 
though at the same time, he retired to his for- 
tress, that he might not depress himself tvo low, 
and that he might be prepared for a war, in case 
it should prove, as he feared, that Pompey should 
transfer the government to Hyrcanus. But when 
Pompey enjoined Aristobulus to deliver np the 
fortresses he held, and to send an injunction to 
their governors under his own hand, for that pur- 
pose, for they had been forbidden to deliver them 


pies; which inst scems to me the most pro'nble; for as 
to Archbishop Usher's conjectures, that Alexander 
niade it, and dedicated it to Gad in tue temple, nnd that 
thence Aristobulus took ìt, nud sent it to Pompey, they 
are both very improbable, and noway agreeatte to Jo- 
sephua, who wonld hardly buve avoided the recording 
both these uncommon puinta of history, had he knowa 
any thing of them; nor would citler the Jewish nation, 
or even Pompey himsel, then bave reliahed such a fla- 
grant instance of sacrilege. 
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up upon any other commands, he submitted in- 
deed to do so, but still he retired in displeasure 
to Jerusalem, and made preparation for war. A 
little after this, certain persons came out of Pon- 
tus, and informed Pompey, as he was on the way, 
and conducting his army against Aristobulns, 
that Mithridates was dead, and was slain by his 
son Pharnaces. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Pompey, when the Citizens of Jerusalem shut 
the Gates against him, besieged the City, and 
took it by Force; as also what other Things 
he did in Judea. 


§ 1. Now when Pompey had pitched his camp 
at Jericho, (where the palm-tree grows,* and 
that balsam which is ap ointment of all the most 
precious, which, upon any incision made in the 
wood with a sharp stone, distils out thence like 
a juice,) he peeked in the morning to Jerusa- 
lem. Hereupon Aristobulus repented of what 
he was doing, and came to Pompey, and [pro- 
mised to} give him money, and received him into 
Jerusalem, and desired that he would leave off 
the war, and do what he pleased peaceably. So 
Pompey, upon his entreaty, forgave him, and 
sent Gabinius, and soldiers with him, to receive 
the money and the city; yet was no part of this 
pertormed, but Gabinius came back, being both 
excluded out of the city, and receiving none of 
the money promised, because Aristohulus’s sol- 
diers would not permit the agreements to be exe- 
cuted. At this Be ey was very angry, and put 
Aristobulus into prison, and came himself to the 
city, which was strong on every side, excepting 
the north, which was not so well A for 
there was a broad and deep ditch that encom- 
passed the city,t and included within the temple, 
which was itself encompassed about with a very 
strong stone wall. 

2. Now there was a sedition of the men that 
were within the city, who did not agree what 
was to be done in their present circumstances, 
while some thought it best to deliver up the 
city to Pompey; but Aristobulus’s party exhorted 
them to shut the gates, because he was kept 
m prison. Now these prevented the others, and 
se.zed upon the temple, and cut off the bridge 
which reached from it to the city, and prepared 
themselves to abide a siege; but the others ad- 
mitted Pompey’s army in, and delivered up both 
the city and the king’s palacetohim. So Pompey 
sent his lieutenant Piso with an army, and placed 
garrisons both in the city and in the palace, to 
secure them, and fortified the houses that joined 
to the temple; and all those which were more 
distant, and without it. And in the first place, 
he offered terms of accommodation to those 
within, but when they would not comply with 
what was desired, he encompassed all the places 
thereabout with a wall, wherein Hyrcanus did 
gladly assist him on all occasions, hut Pompey 


* These express testimonies of Josephus here. and 
Anliq. b. vill. ch. vi. sect. 6, and b. xv. ch. iv. sect. 2, 
that the only balsam gardens, and the best palni-trees, 
were, at least in his days, near Jericho and Engaddi, 
about the north part of the Dead Sea (whereabout atso 
Alexander the Great saw the balsam drop,) show the 
mistake of those that understand Eusebins and Jerome, 
as it one of those gardens were at the south part ofthat 
sea, at Zoar or Segor; whereas they must cither mean 
another Zoar or Segor, which was between Jericho and 
Engaddi, agrceably to Josephus, which yet they do not 
appear to do; or ctse they directly contradict Josephus, 
and were therein greatly mistaken; I mean this, unless 
that balsam, and the hest palm-trees, crew much more 
southwardin Judea in the days of Eusebinsand Jerome 
than they did in the days of Josephus. 

t The particular depth and breadth of this ditch, 
whence the stones for the wall about the temple were 
prohably taken, are omitted in our copies of Josephus, 
but set down hy Strabo, h. xvi. p 763, from whom we 
learn, that this ditch was 60 feet deep, and 250 feet 
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itched his camp within [the wall,j on the north 
art of the temple, where it was most practicable; 
ut even on that side there were great towers, 
and a ditch had been dug, and a deep valle 
begirt it round about, for on the parts towards 
the city were precipices, and the bridge on 
which Pompey had gotten in was broken down; 
however, a baak was raised day by day, with a 
great deal of labor, while the Romans cut down 
materials for it from the places round about: 
and when this bank was sufficiently raised, and 
the ditch filled up, though but poorly, by reason 
of its immense depth, he prove his mechanical 
engines and battering rams from Tyre, and 
placing them on the bank, he battered the temple 
with the stoaes that were thrown against it. 
And had it not been our practice, from the days 
of our forefathers, to rest on the seventh day, 
this bank could never have been perfected, by 
reason of the opposition the Jews would have 
made; for snout our laws give us leave then to 
defend ourselves against those that begin to fight 
with us, and assault us, yet it does not periuit us 
to meddle with our enemies while they do any 
thing else. 
3. Which thing when the Romans understood, 
on those days which we call Sabbaths, they 
threw nothing at the Jews, nor came to any 
pitched battle with them, but raised up their 
earthen banks, and brought their engines into 
such forwardness that they might do execution 
the following days. And any one may hence 
learn how very great piety we exercise towards 
God, and the observance of his laws, since the 
priests were not at all hindered from their sacred 
ministrations, by their fear during this siege, 
but did still twice a day, iu the moruing, and 
about the ninth hour, offer their sacrifices on the 
altar; nor did they omit those sacrifices, if any 
melancholy accident happened by the stones that 
were thrown among them; for although the city 
was taken on the tbird month} on the day of the 
fast, upon the hundred and seventy-ninth Olym- 
pad when Caius Antonius and Marcus Tullius 
icero were consuls, and the enemy then fell 
upon them, and cut the throats of those that 
were in the temple, yet could not those that 
offered the sacrifice be compelled to run away, 
neither by the fear they were in of their own 
lives, nor by the number that were already slain, 
as thinking it better to suffer whatever came 
upon them, at their very altars, than to omit any 
thing that tbeir laws required of them. And 
that this is not a mere brag, or an encomium to 
manifest a degree of our piety that was false, but 
is the real truth, I appeal to those that have 
written of the acts of Pompey; and among them, 
to Strabo and Nicolaus {of Damascus;]} end be- 
sides these, to Titus Livius, the writer of the Ra- 
man history, who will bear witness to this thing.} 
4. But when the battering engine was brought 
near, the greatest of the towers was shaken by 


hy Josephus to be immense, which exactly agrees to 
Strabo’s description, and which numbers in Strabo are 
a strong confirmation of the truth of Josephus's do- 
scription also, 

t Thatis, on the 22d of Sivan, the annual fast for the 
defection and idolatry of Jeroboam, who made Israel to 
si»; or probably some other fest mizht tall into that 
month, before and in the days of Josephus. 4 

|] It deserves Fere io’ e noted, that this Pharisaical sn- 


_ perstitious notion, that oTensive fighting was unlawlnl 


to Jews, even under the utmost necessity, on the Sab- 
bath-diy, of whieh we hear not! ing before the limes of 
the Maccabees, was the proper occasion of Jerusalem's 
being taken by Pompey, by Sosius, and by ‘Titus, ss np- 
pears from the plices already qnoted in the note on 
Antiq. b. xiii. ch viii. sect. 1; which serupu'ous snpersti- 
tion, as to the observation of such a rigorous res! upon 
the Sabhath-day, our Saviour always opposed, when 
the Pharisaical Jews insisted on it, as is evident in ma- 
ny places of the New Testament, thousrh he still intima- 
ted how pernicious that superstition might prove to 


broad. However, ita depth is, in the next section, said | them in their flight from the Romans, Matt. xxv 20 
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it, and fell down, and brake down a part of the 
fortifications; so the enemy poured in apace, 
and Cornelius Faustus, the son of Sylla, with his 
soldiers, first of all ascended the wall, and next 
to him Furius the centurion, with those that fol- 
lowed on the other part, while Fabius, who was 
also a centurion, ascended it in the middle, with 
a grent body of men after him. But now all was 
fall of slaughter; some of the Jews being slain 
by the Romans, and some by one another; nay, 
some there were who threw themselves down 
the precipices, or put fire to their houses, nnd 
burnt them, as not able to bear the miseries they 
were under. Of the Jews there fell twelve 
thousand, bnt of the Romans very few. Absalom, 
who was at once both uncle and father-in-law to 
Aristobulus, was taken captive. And no small 
enormities were committed about the temple 
itself, which, in former ages had been inacces- 
sible, and seen by none; for Pompey went into 
it, and not a few of those that were with him 
also, and saw all that which it was unlawful for 
any other men to see but only for the high priests. 
There were in that temple the golden table, the 
holy candlestick, and the pouring vessels, and a 
great quantity of spices; and besides these there 
were among the treasures two thousand talents 
of sacred money; yet did Pompey touch nothing 
of all this,* on account of his regard to religion; 
and in this point also he acted in a manner that 
was worthy ofhis virtue. The next day he gave 
order to those that had the charge of the temple 
to cleanse it, and to bring what offerings the law 
required to God; and restored the high priest- 
hood to Hyrcanus, both because he had been 
useful to him in other respects, and because he 
hindered the Jews in the conntry from giving 
Aristobulus any assistance in his war against 
him. He also cut off those that had been the 
authors of that war; and bestowed proper re- 
wards on Faustus, and those others that mounted 
the wall with such alacrity: and he made Jeru- 
salem tributary to the Romans; and took away 
those cities of Coelosyria which the inhabitants 
of Judea bad subdued, and put them under the 
government of the Roman president, and con- 
ned the whole nation, which had elevated itself 
so high before, within its own bounds. More- 
over, he rebuilt Gadara, which had been demo- 
lished a little before,+ to gratify Demetrius of 
Gadara, who was his freed-man, and restored the 
rest of the cities, Hippos, and Scythopolis, and 
Pella, and Dios, and Samaria, as also Marissa, 
and Ashdod, and Jamnia, and Arethusa. to their 
own inhabitants: these were in the inland parts; 
besides those that had been demolished; and 
also of the maritime cities, Gaza, and Jo pa, and 
Dora, and Strato’s Tower; which last Herod re- 
built after a glorious manner, and adorned with 
havens, and temples, and changed its name to 
Cesarea. All these Pompey left ina state of free- 
dom, and joined them to the province of Syria. 
5. Now the occasion of this inisery which came 
upon Jerusalem, were Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, 
by raising a sedition one ngainst the other; for 
now we lost our liberty, and became subject to the 
Romans, and were deprived of that country which 
we had gained by our arins from the Syrians. 
Moreover, the Romans exacted of ns, in a little 
time, above ten thousand talents. And the roynl 
authority, which was a dignity formerly bestow- 
ed on those that were high priests, by the right 
of their family, becaine the property of private 
men. But of these matters we shall treat in their 
ay ia Now Pompey committed Cælosy- 
ria, as far as the river Euphrates and Egypt, to- 
Scaurus, with two Roman legions, and then went 
away to Cilicia, and made haste to Rome. He 


* This is fully confirmed hy the testimony of Cirero, 
who says, in hie oration for Flaceus, that * Cnelus l'om- 
pelus, when he was conqueror, and had taken Jerusa- 
lem, did not touch any thing belonging to that temple.” 


also carried bound along with him Aristobulus 
and his children; for he had two daughters, and 
as many sons, the one of whom ran away, but 
the younger, Antigonus was carried to Rome, 
together with his sisters. 


CHAP. V. 


How Scaurus made a League of mutual Assist- 
ance with Arelas. And what Gabinius didin 
Judea, after he had conquered Alexander the 
Son of Aristobulus. 


$1. SCAURUS made now an expedition against 
Petrea, in Arabia, and set on fire all places round 
about it, because of the great dimei of access 
toit. And as his army was pinched by famine, 
Antipater furnished him with corn out of Judea, 
and with whatever else he wanted, and this at 
the command of Hyrcanus. And when he was 
sent to Aretas, as an almbassador by Scaurus, 
because he had lived with him formerly, he per- 
suaded Aretas to give Scaurus a sum of money, 
to prevent the burning of his country; and 
undertook to be his surety for three hundred 
talents. So Scaurus, upon these terms, ceased 
to make war any longer, which was done as much 
at Scaurus’s desire, as at the desire of Aretas. 

2. Some time after this, when Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus, made en incursion inte Judea, 
Gabinius came from Rome to Syria, as command- 
er of the Roman forces. He did many consider- 
able actions: and particularly made war with 
Alexander, since Hyrcanus was not yet able to 
oppose his power, but was already aE to 
build the walls of Jerusalem, which Pompey had 
overthrown, although the Romans, who were 
there, restrained him from that his design. How- 
ever, Alexander went over all the country round 
about, and armed many of the Jews, and sudden- 
ly got together ten thousand arıned footmen, nnd 
fifteen hundred horsemen, and fortified Alexan- 
driom, a fortress near to Coree and Macherus, 
near the mountains of Arabia. Gabinius there- 
fore came upon him, having sent Marcus Anto- 
nius, with other commanders, before. ‘These 
armed such Romans as followed them; and, to- 
gether with them, such Jews as were subject to 
them, whose leaders were Pitholaus and Mali- 
chus, and they took with them also their friends 
that were with Antipater, and met Alexander, 
while Gabinius himeell followed with his legion. 
Hereupon Alexander retired to Jerusalem, where 
they fell upon one another, and it came to a pitch- 
ed battle, in which the Romans slew of their 
enemies about three thousand, and took a like 
number alive. 

3. At which time Gabinius came to Alexan- 
drium, and invited those that were init to deliver 
it up on certain conditions, and promised that 
then their former offences should be forgiven: 
but as a great number of the enemy had pitched 
their camp before the fortress, whom the Ro- 
mans attacked, Marcas Antonius fought bravely, 
and slew a great number, and seemed to come 
off with the greatest honor. So Gabinius left 
part of the army there, in order to take the place, 
and he himself went into other parts of Judea, 
and gave order to rebuild all the cities that he 
met with that had been demolished; at which 
time were rebuilt Samaria, Ashdod, Scythopolis, 
Anthedon, Raphia, and Dora; Marissa also, and 
Gaza, and not a few others besides. And as the 
men acted according to Gabinius’s command, it 
came to pass, that nt this time these cities were 
securely inhabited, which had been desolate fora 
long time. 

4. When Gabinius had done thus in the country, 
he returned to Alexandrium; and when he urged 

t Of this destruction of Gadnra here presupposed. 


and its reatoration by Pompey, sec the note on the War 
b. i. chap. vii. sect. 7. 
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on the siege of the place, Alexander sent an 
embassage to him, desiring that he would pardon 
his former offences; he also delivered up the for- 
tresses, Hyrcania, and Macherus; and at last 
Alexandrium itself, which fortress Gabinius de- 
molished. But when Alexander’s mother who 


was of the side of the Romans, as having her 


husband and other children at Rome, came to 
him, he granted ber whatsoever she asked; and 
when he had settled matters with her, he brought 
Hyrcanus to Jerusalem, and committed the care 
of the temple to him: and when he bad ordain- 
ed five councils, he distributed the same nation 
into the same number of parts: so these coun- 
cils governed the people; the first was at Je- 
rusalem, the second at Gadara, the third at 
Amathus, the fourth at Jericho, and the fifth at 
Sepphoris in Galilee. So the Jews were now 
freed from monarchic authority, and were go- 
verned by an aristocracy.* 


CHAP. VI. 


How Gabinius caught Aristobulus after he had 
fled from Rome, and sent him back to Rome 
again; and how the same Gabinius, as he re- 
turned out of Egypt, overcame Alexander and 
the Nabateans in Battle. 


ġ 1. Now Aristobulus ran away from Rome to 
Judea, and set about the rebuilding of Alexan- 
drium, which had been newly demolished: here- 
upon Gabinius sent soldiers agaiust him, and for 
their commanders Sesenna, and Antonius, and 
Servilius, in order to hinder him from getting 

ossession of the country, and to take him again. 
And indeed many of the Jews ran to Aristobu- 
lus, on account of his former glory, as also be- 
cause they should be glad of aninnovation. Now 
there was one Pitholaus, a lieutenant at Jerusa- 
lem, who deserted to him with a thousand men, 
although a great number of those that came to 
him were unarmed; and when Aristobulus had 
resolved to go to Macherus, he dismissed those 
people, because they were unarmed, for they 
could not be useful to him, in what actions they 
were going about, but he took with him eight 
thonsand that were armed, and marched on: and 
as the Romans fell upon them severely, the Jews 
fought valiantly, but were beaten in the battle; 
and when they had fought with alacrity, but 
were overborne by the enemy, they were put to 
flight; of whom were slain about five thousand, 
and the rest being dispersed, tried, as well as 
they were able, to save themselves. However, 
Aristobulus had with him still above a thousand, 
and with them he fled to Macherus, and fortified 
the place, and though he had had ill success, he 
still bad good hope of his affairs: but when he 
had struggled against the siege for two days’ 
time, and had received many wounds, he was 
brought as a captive to Gabinius, with his son 
Antigonus, who also fled with him from Rome. 
And this was the fortune of Aristobulus, who 
was sent back again to Rome, and was there re- 
tained in bonds, having been both king and high 
priest for three years and six months; and was 
indeed an eminent person and one of a great 
soul. However, the senate let bis children go, 
upon Gabinins’s writing to them, that he had pro- 
mised their mother so much when she delivered 
up the fortresses to him; and accordingly they 
then returned into Judea. 

2. Now when Gabinius was making an expe- 
dition against the Parthians, and had alread 
passed over Muphrates, he changed his mine 
and resolved to return into Egypt, in order to re- 
store Ptolemy to his kingdom.¢ This bath also 


* Dean Prideaux well observes, that “ notwithstand- 
ing the clamor against Gabinius at Rome, Josephus 
gives him a laudable character, as if he had acquitted 
bimscif with honor in the charge committed to him” 
jin Judea.] See at the year 55. 
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been related elsewhere. However, Antipater 
supplied his army, which he sent agai ist Arche- 
laus, with corn, and weapons, and money. He 
also made those Jews who were above Pelusium, 
his friends and confederates, and had been the 
guardians of the passes that led into Egypt. 
But when he came back out of Egypt, he found 
Syria in disorder, with seditions and troubles; 
for Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, having 
seized on the government a second time by 
force, made many of the Jews revolt to him, and 
so he marched over the country with a great 
army, and slew all the Romans he could light 
upon, and proceeded to besiege the mountain 
called Gerizzim, whither they had retreated. 

3. But when Gabinius found Syria in such a 
state, he sent Antipater, who was a prudent man, 
to those that were seditious, to try whether he 
could cure them of their madness, and persuade 
them to return to a better mind, and when he 
came to them, he brought many of them to a sound 
mind, and induced them to do what they ought 
to do; but he could not restrain Alexander, for 
he had an army of thirty thousand Jews, and 
met Gabinius, and joining battle with him, was 
beaten, and lost ten thousand of his men about 
mount Tabor. 

4. So Gabinius settled the affairs which be- 
longed to the city Jerusalem, as was agreeable 
to Antipater’s inclination, and went against the 
Nabateans, and overcame them in battle. He 
also sent away in a friendly manner Mithridates 
and Orsanes, who were Parthian deserters, and 
came to him, though the report went abroad 
that they had run away from him. And when 
Gabinius had performed great and glorious ac- 
tions, in his management of the affairs of war, 
he returned to Rome, and delivered the govern- 
ment to Crassus. Now, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
and Strabo of Cappadocia, both describe the expe- 
dition of Pompey and Gabinius against the Jews, 
while neither of them say any thing new which is 
not in the other. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Crassus came into Judea, and pillaged the 
Temple; and marched against the Parthians, 
and perished with his Army. Also how Cas- 
sius obtained Syria, and put a stop to the Par- 
thians, and then went up to Judea. 


§ 1. Now Crassus, as he was going upon his 
expedition against the Parthians, came into Ju- 
dea, and carried off the money that was in the 
temple, which Pompey had left, being two thou- 
sand iatehits and was disposed to spoil it of all 
the gold belonging to it, which was eight thou- 
sand talents. He also took a beam which was 
made of solid beaten gold, of the weight of 
three hundred minz; each of which weighed 
two pounds and a half. It was the priest who 
was guardian of the sacred treasures, and whose 
name was Eleazar, that gave him this beam; 
not out of a wicked design, for he was a good 
and a righteous man; but being intrusted with 
the custody of tne veils belonging to the temple, 
which were of admirable beauty, aud of ver 
costly workmanship, and hung down from this 
beam, when he saw that Crassus was busy in 
gathering money, and was in fear for the entire 
ornaments of the temple, he gave him this 
beam of gold, as a ransom for the whole; but 
this not till he had given his oath that he would 
remove nothing else out of the a but be 
satisfied with this only which he should give 
him, being worth many ten thousand [shekels.} 
Now, this beam was contained ina wooden beam 


t This history is best illustrated by Dr. Hudson out of 
Livy, who says, “ That A. Gabinius the proconsul re- 
stored Ptolemy to his kingdom of Egypt, and ejected 
Archelaus, whom they bad set up for king,” &c. See 
Prid. at the years 64and 65. 
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that was hollow; but was knowa to no others, 
but Eleazar alone kuew it; yet did Crassus take 
away this beam, upon the condition of eens 
nothing else that belonged to the temple, an 
then brake his oath, and carried away all the gold 
that was iu the temple. 

2. Let no one wonder that there was so auch 
wealth in our temple, since all the Jews through- 
out the habitable earth, and those that worship- 
ped God, nay, even those of Asia and Europe, 
sent their contributions to it, and this from very 
ancient times. Nor isthe largeness of these sums 
without its attestation; nor is that greatness ow- 
ing to our vanity, as raising it without ground to 
so great a height; but there are many witnesses 
to it, and particularly Strabo of Cappadocia, who 
says thus: “Mithridates seat to Cos, and took 
the ntoney which queen Cleopatra had deposited 
there, as also eight hundred talents belonging to 
the Jews.” Now, we have no public money but 
only what appertains to God; and it is evident 
that the Asian Jews removed this money out of 
fear of Mithridates, for it is not probable that 
those of Judea, who had a strong city and tem- 

le, should send their money to Cos; nor js it 
ikely that the Jews, who are inhabitants of 
Alexandria, should do so either, since they were 
in no fear of Mithridates. And Strabo him- 
self bears witness to the same thing in another 
place, that at the same time that Sylla passed 
over into Grecce, in order to fight against Mithri- 
dates, he sent Lucullus to put an end to asedition 
that our nation, of whom the habitable earth is 
full, had raised in Cyrene: where he speaks thus: 
“There were four classes of men among those 
of Cyrene; that of citizens, that of hasbandmen, 
the third of strangers, and the fourth of Jews. 
Now these Jews are already gotten into all cities, 
and it is hard to find a place ia the habitable earth 
that hath not admitted this tribe of men, and is 
not possessed by it; and it hath come to pass that 
Egypt and Cyrene, as having the same gover- 
nors, and a great number of other nations, imi- 
tate their way of living, and maintain great 
bodies of these Jews in a peculiar manner, and 
grow up to greater prosperity with them, and 
make use of the same laws with that nation also. 
Accordingly, the Jews have places assigned then: 
in me wherein they inhabit, besities what is 
eculiarly allotted to this nation at Alexandria, 
which is a large part of that city. ‘Fhere is also 
an ethnarch allowed them, who governs the na- 
tion; and distributes justice to them, and takes 
care of their contracts, and of the laws to them 
belonging, as if he were the ruler of a free re- 
public. ‘In Egypt, therefore, this nation is pow- 
erful, because the Jews were originally Egyp- 
tians,and because the land wherein they inhabit, 
since they went thence, ìs near to Egypt. They 
also remuved into Cyrene, because that this land 
adjoined to the government of Egypt, as well as 
does Judea, or rather was formerly under the 
same government.” And this is what Strabo 
says. 

3. So when Crassus had settled all things as 
he himself pleased, he marched into Parthia, 
where both he himself and alt his army perish- 
ed, as hath been related elsewhere. But Cassius, 
as he fled from Rome to Syria, took possession 
of it, and was nu impediment to the Partha, 
who, by reason of their victory over Crassus, 
made incursions upon it; and as he came back 
to Tyre, he went up into Judea also, and fell 
upon Tarichee, and presently took it, and car- 
ried about thirty thousand Jews captives; nnd 
slew Pitholaus, who succeeded Aristobulus in his 
seditious practices, and that by the persuasion of 
Antipater, who proved to have great interest in 
bim, and was at that time in great repute with 
the Idumeans also; out of which nation he mar- 


t Dr Hudson observes, that the name of this wife of 
Aatipater in Josepbus was Cyprus, asa Ilebrew ter- 
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ried a wife, who was the daughter of one of 
their eminent men, and her name was Cypros,* 
by whom he had four sons, Phasacl, and Heni 
who was afterward made king, and Joseph, and 
Pheroras; and a daughter named Salome. This 
Antipater cultivated also a friendship and mutual 
kindness with other potentates, but especially 
with the king of Arabia, to whom he committed 
his childrea, while he fought against Aristobulus. 
So Cassius removed his camp, and marched to 
Euphrates, to meet those that were coming to 
attack him, as hath beea related by others. 

4. Bat some time afterward, Cæsar, when he 
had taken Rome, and after Pompey and the 
senate were fled beyond the lonian sea, freed 
Aristobulus from his bonds, and resolved to send 
him into Syria, and delivered two legions to him, 
that he might set matters right, as being a potent 
man in that country: but Aristobulus bad no en- 
joyment of what he hoped for from the power 
that was given him by Casa for those of Pom- 
pey’s party prevented it, and destroyed him by 
Tatas and those of Cesar’s party buried him. 

is dead body also Jay, fora good while, embalm- 
ed in honey, till Antony afterward sent it to Ju- 
dea, and caused him to be buried in the royal 
sepulchre. But Scipio, upon Pompey’s sending 
to him to slay Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
because the young man was accused of what of- 
fences he had been guilty of at first against the 
Romans, cut off nis eee and thus «did he die 
at Antioch. But Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, 
who was the ruler of Chalcis, under mount Liba- 
nus, took his brethren to him, and sent his son 
Philippion to Askelon to Aristobulus’s wife, and 
desired her to send back with him her son Anti- 
gonus, and her daughters; the one of which, 
whose name was Alexandra, Philippion fell in 
love with and married her, though afterward his 
father, Ptolemy, slew him, and married Alexan- 
dra, and continued to take care of her brethren. 


CHAP. VHI. 


The Jews became confederates with Cesar when 
he fought against Egypt. The glorious Actions 
of Antipater, and his Friendship with Cesar. 
The Honors which the Jews received from the 
Romans and Athenians. 


§ 1. Now after Pompey was dead, and after 
that victory Cæsar had gained over him, Anti- 
pater, who managed the Jewish affairs, became 
very useful to Cæsar when he made war against 
Egypt, and that by the order of Hyrcanus: for 
ah Mithridates of Pergamus was bringing his 
auxiliaries, and was not able to continue his 
march through Pelusium, but obliged to stay at 
Askelon, Antipater came to him, conductin 
three thousand of the Jews, armed men: he tied 
also taken care the principal men of the Arabi- 
ans should come to his nssistance; and on his 
account it was that all the Syrians assisted him 
also, as'not willing to appear behindhand in their 
alacrity for Cesar, viz. Jamblicus the ruler, and 
Ptolemy his son, and ‘Tholomy the son of Sohe- 
mus, who dwelt at mount Libanus, and almost all 
the cities. So Mithridates marched out of Syria, 
and came to Pelusium; and when the inhabit- 
auts would not admit him, he besieged the city. 
Now Antipater signalized himself here, and was 
tbe first who plucked down a part of the wall, 
and so opened a way to the rest, whereby they 
might enter the city, and by this means Pelusium 
was taken: but it happened that the Egyptian 
Jews, who dwelt in the country called Chines 
woold not let Antipater and Mithridates, with 
their soldiers, pass to Cesar, but Antipater per- 
suaded them to come over to their party, becanse 
he was of the saine people with them, and that 
chiefly by showing them the epistles of Hyrca- 


mination, but not Cypris, the Greek name for Venus, 
as aome critics were ready to correct it. 
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nus the high priest, wherein he exhorted them to 
cultivate friendship with Cesar, and to supply 
his army with money, and all sorts of provisions 
which they wanted: and accordingly, when he 
saw Antipater and the high priest of the same 
sentiments, they did as they were desired. Aad 
when the Jews about Meniphis heard that these 
Jews were come over to Cæsar, they also invi- 
ted Mithridates to come to theni; so he came, 
and received theim also into his army. 

2. And when Mithridates had gone over all 
Delta, as the place is called, he came to a pitch- 
ed battle with the enemy, near the place called 
the Jewish camp. Now Mithridates had the 
right wing, and Antipater the left; and when it 
came to a fight, that wing where Mithridates was 
gave way, and was likely to sufler extremely, 
unless Antipater had come running to him with 
his own soldiers along the shore, when he had 
already beaten the enemy that opposed him; so 
hedelivered Mithridates, and put those rop 
tians, who had been too hard n, to flight. He 
also took their camp, and continued in the pur- 
suit of them. He also recalled Mithridates, who 
had been worsted, and was retired a great way 
off; of whose soldiers eight hundred fell, but of 
Antipater’s fifty. So Mithridates sent an account 
of this battle to Cæsar, andopenly declared, that 
Antipater was the author of this victory, and of 
his own preservation, insomuch that Cæsar com- 
mended Antipater then, and made use of him all 
the rest of that war in the most hazardous under- 
takings; he happened also to be wounded in one 
of those engagements. 

3. However, when Cesar, after some time, 
had finished that war, and was sailed away for 
Syria, he honored Antipater greatly, and con- 
firmed Hyrcanus in the high priesthood, and be- 
stowed on Antipater the privilege of a citizen of 
Rome, and a freedom from taxes every where: 
and it is reported by many, that Hyrcanus went 
along with Antipater in this expedition, and 
came hiniself into Egypt. And Strabo, of Cap- 

adocia, bears witness to this, when he says thus, 
in the name of Asinius; “ After Mithridates had 
invaded Egypt, and with him Hyrcanus, the high 
priest of the Jews.” Nay, the same Strabo says 
thus again, in another place, in the name of 
Hypsicrates, that “ Mithridates at first went out 
alone, but that Antipater, who had the care of 
the Jewish affairs, was called by him to Askelon, 
and that he had gotten ready three thousand sol- 
diers, to go along with him, and encouraged other 
governors of the country to go along with him 
also; and that Hyrcanus, the high priest, was 
also present in this expedition.” This is what 
Strabo says. 

4. But Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came 
at this time to Cesar,and “lamented his father's 
fate; and complained thal it was by Antipater’s 
means that Aristobulus was taken off by poison, 
and lis brother was beheaded by Scipio, and de- 
sired that he would take pity of him, who had 
been ejected out of that principality which was 
due to him.” He also accused Hyrcanus and 
Autipater as governing the nation by violence, 
and offering injuries to hin. Antipater was pre- 
sent and made his defence as to the accusations 
that were laid against him. He demonstrated, 
that Antigonus and his party were given to inno- 
vation, and were seditious persons. He also put 
Cesar in mind what difficult services be had un- 
dergone, when he assisted him in his wars, and 
discoursed about what he was a witness of hini- 
self. He added, that Aristobulus was justly car- 


* Take Dr. Hudson’s note upon this place, which I 
suppose to be the truth: * Here is some mistake in Jo- 
sephus; for when he had promised usa deeree for the 
restoration of Jerusalem, he brings in n decree of far 
greater antiquity, and thata league of friendship and 
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ried away to Rome, as one that was ao enemy 
to the Romans, and could never be brought to 
be a friend to them, and that his brother had no 
more than he deserved from Scipio, as being 
seized in committing robberies; and that this 
punishment was not inflicted on him in a way of 
violence or injustice by him that did it. 

5. When Aau ater had made this speech, 
Cæsar appointed Hyrcanus to be high priest, and 
gave Antipater what principality he himself 
should choose, leaving the determination to him- 
self; so he made him procurator of Judea. He 
also gave Hyrcanus leave to raise up the walls 
of his own city, upon his asking that favor of 
him, for they had been demolished by Pompey. 
And this grant he sent to the consuls of Rome, 
to be engraven in the capitol. The decree of the 
senate was this that follows:* * Lucius Valerius, 
the son of Lucius, the prætor, referred this to 
the senate, upon the ides of December, in the 
temple of Concord. There were present at the 
writing of this decree Lucius Coponius, the son 
of Lucius, of the Colline tribe, and Papirius, of 
the Quirine tribe, concerning the affairs which 
Alexander, the son of Jason, and Numenius, the 
son of Antiochus, and Alexander, the son of Do- 
sitheus, ambassadors of the Jews, good and wor- 
thy men, proposed, who came to reuew that 
league of good-will and friendship with the Ro- 
mans which was in being before. They also 
brought a shield of gold, as a mark of con edera- — 
cy, valued at fifty thousand pieces of gold; and 
desired that letters might he given them, direct- 
ed both to the free cities and to the kings, that 
their country and their havens might be at 
peace, and that no one among them might re- 
ceive any injury. It, therefore, pleased [the 
senate] to make a league of friendship and good 
will with them, and to bestow on them whatso- 
ever they stood in need of, and to accept of the 
shield which was brought by them. This was 
done in the ninth year of ER the high 

riest and ethnarch, in the month Panemus.” 

lyrcanus also received honors from the peo- 
ple of Athens, as having been useful to them on 
many occasions. And when they wrote to him, 
they sent him this decree, as it here follows: 
“ Under the Prutaneia and priesthood of Diony- 
sius, the son of Esculapius, on the fifth day of 
the latter part of the month Panemus, this de- 
cree of the Athenians was given to their com- 
manders, when Agathocles was archon, and Eu- 
cles, the son of Menander, of Alimusia, was the 
scribe. Inthe month Muuychion, on the eleventh 
day of the Prutaneia, a council of the presidents 
was held in the theatre. Dorotheus, the high 
priest, and the fellow presidents with him, put it 
to the vote of the people. Dionysius, the son of 
Dionysius, gave the sentence: Since Hyrcanus, 
the son of Alexander, the high priest and eth- 
narch of the Jews, continues to bear good-will to 
our people in general, and to every one of our 
citizens in particular, and treats them with all 
sorts of kindness; and when any of the Athe- 
nians come to him, either as ambassadors, or on 
any occasion of their own, he receives them in 
an obliging manner, and sees that they are con- 
ducted back in safety, of which we have had 
several former testimonies, it is now also de- 
creed, at the report of Theodosius, the son of 
Theodorus, and upon his putting the people in 
mind of the virtue of this man, and that his pur- 
pose is to do us all the good that is in his power, 
to honor him with a crown of gold, the usual 
reward according to the law, and to erect his 


IIyrcani, and as deluded by the sameness of their 
names: for that belongs tothe first high priest of this 
name [John soca | which Josephus here ascribes 
to one that lived later [Ilyreanus, the soa of Alexander 
Janneus.}] However, the decree which he proposes to 


union only. One may easily believe that Josephus | set down follows a little lower, in the collection of Ro- 


gave order for One thing, and his amanuensis perform- 


man decrecs, that concerned the Jews and is that da- 


ed another, by transposing decrees that concerned the | ted when Cesar was consul the fifth time. Sce ch. x. 5 
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statue in brass in the temple of Demus, and of 
the Graces; and that this present of a crown 
shall be proclaimed publicly in the theatre, in 
the Dionysian shows, while the new tragedies 
are acting; and in the Panathenean, Eleusinian, 
and Gyninical shows also; and that the com- 
manders shall take care, while he continues in 
his friendship, and preserves his good-will to us, 
to return all possible honor and favor to the 
man for his affection and generosity; that by this 
treatment it may appear how our people receive 
the good kindly, and repay them a suitable re- 
ward; and he may be induced to proceed in his 
affection towards us, by the honors we have al- 
ready paid him. That ambassadors be also cho- 
sen out of all the Athenians, who shall carry this 
decree to him, and desire him to accept of the 
honors we do him, and to endeavor always to 
be doing some good to ourcity.” And this shall 
suffice us to have spoken as to the honors that 
were paid by the Romans and the people of 
Athens to Hyrcanus. 


CHAP. IX. 


How Antipater committed the Care of Galilee to 
Herod, and that of Jerusalem to Phasaelus; as 
also, how Herod, upon the Jews’ envy at An- 
tipater, was accused before Hyrcanus. 


3 1. Now when Cesar had settled the affairs of 
Syria, he sailed away; and as soon as Antipater 
had conducted Cæsar out of Syria, he returned 
to Judea. He then immediately raised up the 
wall, which had been thrown down by Pompey; 
nnd, by coming thither, he pacified that tumult 
which had been in the country; and this by both 
threatening and advising them to be quiet: for 
that “if they would be of Hyrcanus’s side, they 
would live happily, and lead their lives without 
disturbance, in the enjoyment of their own pos- 
sessions; but if they were addicted to the hopes 
of what may come by innovation, and ainied to 
get wealth thereby, they should have him a se- 
vere master, instead of a gentle governor; and 
Hyrcanus a tyrant, instead of a king; and the 
Romans, together with Cæsar, their bitter cne- 
mies, instead of rulers; for that they would 
never bear him to be set aside whom they had 
appointed to govern.” And when Antipater had 
said this to them, he himself settled the affairs 
of this country. 

2. And sceing that Hyrcanus was of a slow 
and slothful temper, he made Phasaelus, his 
eldest son, governor of Jerusalem, and of the 

laces that were about it, but cominitted Galilee 
to Herod, his next son, who was thena very young 
man, for he was but fifteen years of age:* but 
that )outh of his was no impediment to him; but 
as he was a youth of great mind, he presently 
met with an opportunity of signalizing his cou- 
rage; for finding that there was one Hezekias, 
a cere of a band of robbers, who overran the 
neighboring parts of Syria, with a great troo 
of them, he scized him, and slew him, as well 
as a great number of the other robbers that were 
with him; for which action he was greatly be- 

oved by the Syrians; for when they were very 
desirous to have their country freed from this 
‘nest of robbers, he purged it of them: so they 
sung songs in his commendation, in their villages 
apd cities, as having procured them peace, and 
the secure enjoyment of their possessions, and 
on this account it was that he became known to 


* Those who will carefully observe the severni occa- 
sional numbers and chronological characters in the life 
and denth of this Herod, and of bis children, hereafter 
noted, will see, that twenty-fire years, and nol fifteen, 
must for certain have been here Josephus’s own num- 
ber for the age of Ilerod, when he waa made governor 
of Galilee. See chap. xxiii. seet. 5, and chap. xxiv. sect, 
7, and particularly Antiq. b. xvii. chap. viii. seet. 1, 
where about 44 years afterward Herod dies an old man 
atabout 70 
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Sextus Cæsar, who was a relation of the great 
Cæsar, and was now president of Syria. Now 
Phasaelus, Herod's aa was moved with 
emulation at his actions, and envied the fame he 
had thereby gotten, and became anibitious not to 
be behindhand with him in deserving it: so he 
made the inhabitants of Jerusalem bear him the 
greatest good-will, while he held the city him- 
self, but did neither manage its affairs improper- 
ly, nor abuse his authority therein. This conduct 
procured from the nation to Antipater such re- 
spect as is due to kings, and such honors as he 
might partake of, if he were an absolute lord of 
the couatry. Yet did not this splendor of his, 
as frequently happens, in the least diminish in 
him that kindness and fidelity which he owed to 
Hyrcanus. y 

3. But now the principal men among the Jews, 
when they saw Antipater and his sons to grow 
so much in the good-will the nation bare to them, 
and in the reveoues which they received out of 
Judea, and out of Hyrcaous’s own wealth, they 
became ill disposed to him: for indeed Antipa- 
ter had contracted a friendship with the Roman 
emperors: and when he had prevailed with Hyr- 
canus to send them money, he took it to himself 
and purloined the present intended, and sent it 
as if ıt were his own, and not Hyrcanus’s gift to 
them. Hyrcanus heard of this hts management, 
but took no care about it: nay. he rather was 
very glad of it: but the chief men of the Jews 
were therefore in fear, because they saw that 
Herod was a violent and bold man, and very de- 
sirous of acting tyrannically; so they came to 
Hyrcanus, and now accused Antipater openly, 
aod said to him, “ How long wilt thou be quiet 
under such actions as are now done? Or dost 
thou not see that Antipater and his sons have 
already seized upon the government? and that 
it is only the name of a king which is given thee? 
But do not thou suffer these things ta be hidden 
from thee; nor do thou think to escape daoger, 
by being so careless of thyself and of thy king- 
dom; for Antipater and his sons are not now 
stewards of thine affairs: do not thou deccive 
thyself with such a notion; they are evident] 
absolute lords, for Herod, Antipater’s son, hat 
slain Hezekiah and those that were with him, and 
hath thereby transgressed our law, which hath 
forbidden to slay any man, even though he were 
a wicked man, unless he had been first condemn- 
ed to suffer death by the sanhedrim;t yet hath 
he been so insolent as to do this, and that without 
any authority from thee.” l : 

4, Upon Hyrcanus hearing this. he complied 
with them. The mothers also of those that had 
been slain by Herod raised this indignation; for 
those women continued every day in the temple, 
persuading the king and the people, that Herod 
might undergo a trial before the sanhedrim for 
what he had done. Hyrcanus was so moved by 
these complaints, that he summoned Herod to 
come to his trial, for what was charged upon 
him. Accordingly he came: but his father had 

ersuaded him to come not like a private man, 
Pat with a guard, for the security of his person; 
and that when he had settled the affairs of Galilee 
in the best manner he could for his own advan- 
tage, he should come to his trial, but still with a 
body of men sufficient for his security, on his 
journey, E so that he should not come with so 
great a force as might look like terrifying Hyr- 
canus. but still such a one as might oot expose 


t [tis here worth our while to remark, that none could 
he put to death in Juden but by the approbation of the 
Jewish sanhedrim, there being an excellent provision 
in the law of Moseg, !int even in criminal causes, and 
particularly where life was concerned, an appeal 
should lie, from the lesser counci's of seven in the other 
cities, to the supreme council of seventy-one at Jerusa- 
lem. And this is exactly according to our Saviour’s 
words when he says, /t could not be that a prophet 
should perish out of Jerusalem, Luke xiii, 33. 
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him naked and unguarded (to his enemies.] 
However, Sextus Cæsar, president of Syria, 
wrote to Hyrcanus, and desired him to clear 
Herod, and dismiss him at his trial, and threat- 
ened him beforehand, if he did not do it. Which 
epistle of his was the occasion of Hyrcanus’s de- 
livering Herod from suffering any harm from the 
sanhedrim, for he loved him as his own son. But 
when Herod stood before the sanhedrim with 
his body of men about him, he affrighted them 
all, and no one of his former accusers durst after 
that bring any charge against him, but there was 
a deep silence, and nobody knew what was to 
be done. When affairs stood thus, one whose 
name was Senieas,* a righteous man he was, and 
for that reason above all fear, rose up, and said, 
“Q you that are assessors with me, and O thou 
that art our king, I neither have ever myself 
known such a case, nor do I suppose that any one 
of you can name its parallel, that one who is 
called to take his akoy us ever stood in such 
a mauner before us; but every one, whosoever 
he be, that comes to be tried by this sanhedrim, 

resents himself in a submissive manner, and 
lites one that is in fear of himself, and that en- 
deavors to move us to compassion, with his 
hair dishevelled, aad in black mourning gar- 
ments: but this admirable man Herod, who is 
accused of murder, aad called to answer so 
heavy an accusation, stands here clothed in 
series and with the hair of his head finely 
trimmed, and with his armed men about him, 
that if we shall condemn him by our law, he may 
slay us, and by overbearing justice, may himself 
escape death. Yet do not I make this complaint 
against Herod himself: he is to be sure more 
concerned for himself than for the laws; but my 
complaint is against yourselves, and your kiag, 
who gave him a license so to do. However, 
take you notice, that God is great, and that this 
very maa, whom you are going to absolve and 
distaiss, for the sake of Hyrcanus, will one day 
unish both you and your king himself also.” 

or did Semeas mistake in any part of this pre- 
dictioa; for when Herod had received the king- 
dom, he slew all the members of this Sanhedrim, 
and Hyrcanus himself also, excepting Semeas, 
for he had a great honor for him on account of 
his righteousness, and because when the city 
was afterward besieged by Herod and Sosius, he 
persuaded the people to admit Herod into it; and 
told them, ‘ That for their sins they would not 
be able to escape his hands.” Which things will 
be related by us in their proper places. 

5. But when Hyrcanus saw that the members 
of the sanhedrim were ready to pronounce the 
sentence of death upon Herod, he put off the 
trial to another day, and sent privately to Herod, 
and advised him to fly out of the city, for that 
by this means he might escape. So he retired 
to Damascus, as though he fled from the king: 
and when ke had been with Sextus Cesar, and 
had put his own affairs in a sure posture, he re- 
solved to do thus, that in case he were again 
summoned before the sanhedrim to take his trial, 
he would not obey that summons. Hereupon the 
members of tle sanhedrim had great indignation 
at this posture of affairs, and endeavored to 
persuade Hyrcanus that all these things were 
against him. Which state of matters he was not 
ignorant of, but his temper was so unmanly, and 
eo foolish, that he was abie to do nothing at all. 
But when Sextus had made Herod general of 


the army of Ceelosyria, for he sold him that post , 


for money, Hyrcanus was in fear lest Herod 
should make war upon him; nor was the effect 
of what he feared Jong in coming upon him, for 
Herod came and brought an army along with 
him, to fight with Hyrcanus, as being angry at 
the trial he had beeu summoned to undergo be- 

+ This account, as Reland observes, is confirmed by 
the Talmudists, who call this Semeas, Simeon the son 
of Shetach, 
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fore the sanhedrim; but his father Antipater, and 
his brother [Phasaelus,] met him, and hindered 
him from assaulting Jerusalem. They also pa- 
cified his vehement temper, and persuaded him 
to do no overt action, but only to affright them 
with threatenings, and to proceed no further 
against one who had given him the dignity he 
i had; they also desired him aot only not to te 
angry that he was summoned, aad obliged to 
come to his trial, but to remember withal, how 
he was dismissed without coademnation, and 
how he ought to give Hyrcanus thanks for the 
same, and that he was not to regard only what 
was disagreeable to him, and be unthankful for 
his deliverance. So they desired hiin to con 
sider, that since it is God that turns the scales of 
war, there is great uncertainty in the issues of 
battles, and that therefore he ought not to expect 
the victory, when he should fight with his king, 
and him that had supported him, and bestowed 
many benefits upon ee and had done aothiag 
of itself very severe to him; for that his accu- 
sation, which was derived from evil counsellors, 
and not froin himself, had rather the suspicion 
of some severity, than any thing really severe in 
it. Herod was persuaded by these argunients, 
and believed that it was sufficient for his future 
hopes to have made a show of his strength 
before the nation, and doneno more to it: wes 
this state were the affairs of Judea at this time. 


CHAP. X. 


The Honors that were paid the Jews; and the 
Leagues that were made by the Romans, and 
other Nations, with them. 


§ 1. Now when Cesar was come to Rome, 
he was ready to sail to Africa to fight agaiast 
Scipio and Cato, whea Hyrcaaus sent ambassa- 
dors to him, aad by them desired that he would 
ratify that league of friendship and mutual alli- 
ance which was between them. And it seems 
to me to be necessary here to give an acconnt of 
all the honors that the Romans and their em- 
perors paid to our nation, and of the leagues of 
mutual assistance they have made with it, that 
all the rest of mankind may know what regard 
the kings of Asia and Europe have had to us, and 
that they have been abundantly satisfied of our 
courage and fidelity; for, whereas many will aot 
believe what has been written about us by the 
Persians and Macedonians, because those wri- 
tings are not every where to be met with, nor do 
lie ia public places, but among us ourselves, 
and certain other barbarous nations, while there 
is no contradiction to be made against the de- 
crees of the Romans, for they are laid up in 
the public places of the cities. and are extant 
still in the capitol. and engraven upon pillars of 
brass; nay, besides this, Julius Cæsar made a 
pillar of brass for the Jews of Alexandria, and 
| declared publicly that they were citizens of Alex- 
andria. Out of these evidences will I demon- 
strate what I say; and will now set down the 
decrees made mae by the senate, and by Julius 
Cæsar, which relate to Hyrcanus, and to our na- 


tion. 
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2. ‘Caius Julius Cæsar, imperator and high 
priest, and dictator the second time, to the ma- 
gistrates, senate and people of Sidon, sendeth 
greeting: If you be in health, it is well. I also 
and the army are well. JT have sent you a cour 
of that decree, registered on the tables, whic 
concerns Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the 
high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, that it 
may be laid up among the public records; and [ 
will that it be openly pippa ea in a table of brass, 
both in Greek Sad in Latia: it is as follows: I 
Julius Cæsar, imperator the second time, and 
high priest, have made this decree, with the ap- 
: 

probation of the senate: Wherens Hyrcanus, 
| the sou of Alexander the Jew, hath demonstra- 


ave 
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ted his fidelity and diligence about our affairs, 
aad this both now and io former times, both in 
eace and in war, as many of our generals have 
orne witness, aod came to our assistaace ia the 
last Alexandrian war* with fifteen hundred sol- 
diers; and when he was sent by me to Mithri- 
dates, showed himself superior in valor to all 
the rest of that arnty: for these reasons | will 
that Hlyrcanus the son of Alexander, and his 
children, be ethaarchs of the Jews, and have the 
high priesthood of the Jews for ever, according 
to the customs of their forefathers, and that he 
and his sons be our confederates, and that be- 
sides this, every one of them be reckoned aimon 
our particular friends. 1 also ordain that he ane 
his children retain whatsoever privileges belong 
to the ottice of high priest, or whatsoever favors 
have been hitherto granted them. And if at 
any time hereafter there arise any questions 
about the Jewish customs, I will that he deter- 
mine the same. And I think it not proper that 
they should be obliged to find us winter quarters, 
or that any money sbould be required of them." 

3. “The decrees of Caius Cesar, coasul, con- 
taining what had been granted and deterniined, 
are as follows: That Hyrcanus aad his children 
bear rule over the nation of the Jews, and have 
the profits of the places to them bequeathed: 
and that he, as himself the high pricst and eth- 
narch of the Jews, defend those that are injured. 
And that ambassadors be sent to Hyrcanus the 
son of Alexander, the high priest ut the Jews, 
that may discourse with him about a league of 
friendship and mutual assistance, and that a table 
of brass, containing the premises, be openly pro- 
posed in the capitol, aad at Sidon, and Tyre, and 
Askelon, and in the temple, engraven in Roman 
and Greek letters: that this deeree may also be 
communicated to the quæstors and pretors of the 
several cities, and to tbe friends of Jews; and 
that the ambassadors may have presents made 
them, and that these decrees be sent every where.” 

4. “ Caius Cesar, imperator, dictator, consul, 
hath granted, That out of regard to the honor, 
and virtue, and kindness of the man. and for the 
advantage of the senate, anu of tue people of 
Rome, Elyrcaous, the son of Alexander, both he 
and his children, be high priests and priests of 
Jerusalen, and of the Jewish nation, by the same 
right, and according to the same laws, by which 
their progenitors have held the priesthood.” 

5. Caius Cæsar, consul the fifth time, hath 
decrecd, That the Jews shall possess Jerusalem, 
and may encompass that city with walls; and 
that [iyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high 
priest and uthnarch of the Jews, retain it, in the 
manner he himself pleases; and that the Jews 
be allowed to deduct out of their tribute every 
secon | year the land is let [ia the sabbatic period] 
a corus of that tribute, and that the tribute they 
pay be not let to farm, nor that they pay always 
the same tribute.” 

6. “Caius Cresar, imperator the second time, 
hath orduined, That all the country of the Jews, 
excepting Joppa, do pay a tribute yearly for the 
city of Jerusalem, excepting the seventh; which 
they call the sabbatical vear, because thereon 
_ they neither receive the fruits of their trees, nor 
do they sow their land; and that they pay their 
tribute in Sidon on the second year ey that 
Sabie A the fourth part of what was 
sown: and besides this, they are to pay the 
same tithes to Ilyreanus and his sons, which they 
paid tu their forefathers. And that no one, 
peither president, nor lieutenant, nor ambacga- 
dor, raise auxiliaries within the bounds of Judea, 


* That Hyrcanus was limeelf in Egypt. along with 
Antipater at this time, to whom accordinely the bold 
and prudent actions of his deputy Antipa'er are here 
ascribed, as tiis decree of Julins Crear supposes, we 
are faril cr asaured by the testimony of Strabo, already 
produced ty Joseptius, ch. viii. seer. 2. 

t Dr. Hudson justly supposes, that these Roman inpe- 
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nor may soldiers exact money of them for winter 
quarters, or under any other pretence, but that 
they may be free from all sorts of injuries: and 
that whatsoever they shall hereafter have, and 
are in possession of, or have bought, they shall 
retain them all. It is also our pleasure, that the 
city of Joppa, which the Jews had originally, 
when they made a league of friendship with the 
Romans, shall belong to them, as it formerly 
did, and tbat Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, 
and his sons, have as tribute of that city from 
those that occupy the land for the country, and 
for what they export every year to Sidon. twent 

thousand, six hundred, and seventy-five modit 
every year, the seventh year, which they cal 
the sabbatic year, excepted, whereon they nei- 
ther plough nor receive the product of their 
trees. It is also the pleasure of the senste, that 
as tothe villages which are in the great plaio, 
which Iyrcanus and his forefathers formerly 
ossessed, Hyrcanus and the Jews have them 
with the same privileges with which they for- 
merly had them also, and that the same original 
ordinances remain still in force, which concern 
the Jews, with regard to their high priests; and 
that they enjoy the same benefits which they 
have had fornierly by tbe concession of the peo- 
le, and of the senate, and let thein enjoy the 
like privileges in Lydda. It is the pleasure also 
of the senate, that Hfyrcanus the ethnarch, and 
the Jews, retain those places, countries, and vil- 
lages, which belonged to the kings of Syria and 
Phænicia, the confederates of tue Romans, and 
which they had bestowed on thim as their free 
gifts. It is also granted to Hyrcanus, and to 
his sons, and to the ambassadors by them sent 
to us, that in the fights between single gla- 
diators, and in those with beasts, they shall sit 
among the senators to see those shows, and 
that when they desire an andience, they shall be 
introduced into the senate by the dictator, or by 
the general of the horse; and when they have 
introduced them their answers shall he returned 
them in ten days at the farthest. after the decree 
of the senate is made about their affairs.” 

7. ** Caius Cæsar, imperator, dictator the fourth 
time, and consul the fifth time, declared to be 
perpetual dictator, made this speech concerning 
the rights and privileges of Hyrcanus the sun o 
Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of the 
Jews. Since those imperators¢ that have been 
in the provinces before me have borne witness to 
Hyrcanus, the high priest of the Jews, and to the 
Jews themselves, and this before the senate and 
people of Rome, when tle people and senate re- 
turned their thanks to theim, it is good that we 
now also remember the same, and provide that 
a requital be made to Hyrcanus, to the nation of 
the Jee and to the suns of Hyrcanus, by the 
senate and people of Rome, and that suitably to 
what good will they have shown us, and to the 
benefits they have bestowed upon us.” 

8. Julius Caius, prætor (con) of Rome, to 
the magistrates, senate, and people of the Pa- 
rians, sendeth greeting. The Jews of Delos 
an} some other Jews that sojonrn there, inthe 
presence of your ambassadors, signified to us, 
thot by a decree of yours, you forbid them fo 
make use of the customsoftheir forefathers, and 
their way of sacred worship. Now it does not 
please me, that such decrees should be made 
against our friends, and confederates, whereby 
they are forbidden to live according to their own 
customs, or to bring in contributions for coninion 
suppers and holy festivals while they are not 
furbidden so to do even at Rume itself; for even 


ralora, or generals of armies, mennt hoth here and sect. 2, 
who gave testimony to Hyrcanua’s and the Jews’ faith- 
fulness ond good-will to the Romans, before the senate 
and people of Itome, were principally Pompey Scaurus, 
and Ga’ inius; of all whoin Josephus tiad alresdy given 
us the history, so far aa the Jews were cancerned with 
them. 


BOOK XIV.—CHAP. X. 


| golns into the army, as the former prefects 


Caius Cesar, our imperator and consul, in that 
decree wherein he forbade the Bacchanal rioters 
to meet in the city, did yet permit these Jews, 
and these only, both to bring in their contribu- 
tions, and to make their comnion suppers. Ac- 
cordingly, when | forbid otber Bacchanal rioters, 


I permit these Jews to gather themselves to- : 
ether, according to the customs and laws ae 
It will | 


their forefathers, and to persist therein. 
be therefore good for you, that if you have made 
any decree against these our friends and con- 
federates, to abrogate the same, by reason of 
their virtue and kind disposition towards us.” 

9. Now after Caius was slain, when Marcus 
Antonius, and Publins Dolabella, were consuls, 
they both assembled the senate, and introduced 
Hyrcanus’s ambassadors into it, and discoursed 
of what they desired, and made a league of friend- 
ship with them. The senate also decreed to 
grant them all they desired. I add the decree 
itself, that those who read the present work ma 
have ready by them a demonstration of the trut 
of what we say: the decree was this: 

10. “ The decree of the senate, copied out of 
the treasury, from the public tables belonging to 
the questors, when Quintus Rutilius and Caius 
Cornelius were questors, and taken ont of the 
second table of the first class, on the third day 
before the ides of April, in the temple of Con- 
cord. There were present at the writing of this 
decree, Lucius Calpurnius Piso of the Menenian 
tribe, Servius Papinias Potitus of the Lemonian 
tribe, Caius Caninius Rebilius of the Tarentine 
tribe, Publius Tidetus, Lucius Apulinus, the son 
of Lucius, of the Sergian ils TERT the son 
of Lucius, of the Lemonian tribe, Publius Pla- 
tius, the son of Publius, of the Papyrian tribe, 
Marcus Acilius, the son of Marcus, of the Me- 
cian tribe, Lucius Erucius, the son of Lucius, of 
the Stellatine tribe, Marcus Quintus Plancillus, 
the son of Marcus, of the Pollian tribe, and Pub- 
lius Serius. Publius Dolabella, and Marcus An- 
tonius, the consuls, made this reference to the 
senate, that as to those things which, by the de- 
cree of the senate, Caius Cæsar had adjudged 
about the Jews, and yet had not hitherto that de- 
cree been brought into the treasury, itis our will, 
as it is also the desire of Publius Dolabella, and 
Marcus Antonius, our consuls, to have these de- 
crees put into the public tables, and brought to 
the city quæstors, that they may take care to 
have them put upon the double tables. This 
was done ae the fifth of the ides of February, 
in the temple of Concord. Now the ambassa- 
dors from Hyrcanus the high priest were these, 
Lysimachus the son of Pausanias, Alexander the 
son of Theodorus, Patroclus the son of Cheras, 
and Jonathan the son of Onias.”’ 

11. Hyrcanus sent also one of these aimbassa- 
dors to Dolabella, who was then the prefect of 
Asia, and desired him to dismiss the ine fron 
military services, and to preserve to them the 
customs of their forefathers, and to permit them 
to live according to them. And when Dolabella 
bad received Hyrcanus’s letter, without any fur- 
ther deliberation, he sent an epistle to all the 
Asiatics, and particularly to the city of the 
Ephesians, the metropolis of Asia, ubout the 
Jews, a copy of which epistle here follows: 

U e TMA Artenion was prytanis, on the first 
day of the month Leneon, Dolabella imperator, 
to the senate, and magistrates, and people of the 
wig sendeth greeting; Alexander, the son 
of Fheodorus, the ambassador of Hyrcanus, the 
son of Alexander the high priest and ethnarch of 
the Jews, appeared before me, to show that his 
countrymen could nut go into their armies, be- 
cause they are not allowed to bear arms, or to 
travel on the Sabbath-days, nor there to procure 
theniselves those sorts of food which they have 
been used to eat from the times of their torefa- 
thers; I do therefore grant them a freedom from 
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ave done anc permit them to use the customs 
of their forefathers, in asseinbling toget > for 
sacred and religious purposes, as their law re- 
quires, and for collecting oblations necessary for 
sacrifices: and my will is, that you write this to 
the several cities under your jurisdiction.” 

13. And these were the concessions that Dola- 
bella made to our nation when Hyrcanus sent an 
embassage to him. But Lucius the consul s de- 
cree ran thns: * I have at ny tribunal set these 
Jews, who are citizens of Rome, and follow the 
Jewish religious rites, and yet live at Ephesus, 
free from going into the army, on account of the 
superstition they are under. This was done be 
fore the twelfth of the calends of Octuber, when 
Lucius Lentulus, and Caius Marcellus, were con- 
suls, in the presence of Titus Appius Balgus, the 
son of Titus, and lieutenant of the Horatian 
tribe; of Titus Tongius, the son of Titus, of the 
Crustumine tribe; of Quintus Resius, the sun of 
Quintus; of Titus Pompeius Longinus, the son of 
Titus; of Caius Servilius, the son of Caius, of 
the Tarentine Tribe; of Braechus the military 
tribune; of Publius Lucius Gallus, the sun of 
Publius, of the Veturian tribe; of Caius Sentins, 
the son of Caius, of the Sabbatine tribe; of Ti- 
tus Attilius Bulbus, the son of Titus, lieutenant 
and vice-pretor, to the magistrates, senate, and 
peuple of the Ephesians, sendeth greeting: Lu- 
cius Lentulus the consnl treed the Jews that are 
in Asia from going into the armies, at my inter- 
cession for them. And when I had male the 
same petition some time afterward to Phanius 
the imperator, and to Lucius Antonius the vice- 
guestor, I obtained that privilege of them also; 
and my will is, that you take care that no one 
give them any disturbance.” 

14. The decree of the Delians. *“ The answer 
of the pretors, when Beotus was archon, on the 
twentieth day of the month Thargeleon. While 
Marcus Piso the lieutenant lived in our city, who 
was also appointed over the choice of the sul ‘iers, 
he called us, and many other of the citizens, 
and gave order, that if there be here any Jews, 
who are Roman citizens, no one is to give ibem 
any disturbance about going into the arın}, be- 
canse Cornelius Lentulus, the consul, freed the 
Jews froin going into the army, on account of the 
superstition they are under; you are therefore 
obliged to submit to the prætor.” And the like 
decree was made by the Sardians about us also. 

15. “Caius Phanius, the son of Caius, in pera- 
tor and consul, to the magistrates of Cos, send- 
eth greeting: } would have you know that the 
ambassadors of the Jews have been with me, 
and desired they might have those decrees which 
the senate had made about them; which decrees 
are here subjoined. My willis, that you have a 
regard to, anit take care of these men, according 
to the senate’s decree, that they may be safely 
conveyed home through your country.” 

16. The declaration of Lucins Lentulus the 
consul: “1 have dismissed those Jews who are 
Roman citizens, and who appear to me to have 
their religious rites, an] to a ON the laws of 
the Jews at Mphesus, on account of the supersti- 
(ion they are under. This act was done before 
the thirteenth of the calends of October.” 

17. * Lucius Antonius, the son of Marcns, vice- 
quiestor, and vice-prator, to the mng'-frates, 
senate, and people of the Sardians, sensleth 
greeting: Those Jews that are our fell w-eiti- 
zens of Rome, caine to me, and demunsirated 
that they had an assembly of their own, «ccord- 
ing to the laws of their forefathers, and this trom 
the beginning, as also a place of their own, where- 
in they determined their suits and controversies 
with one another: upon their petition therefore 
to me, that these might be lawful for them, I gave 
order that these their privileges be preserved, 
and they be permitted to do accordingly.” 
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18. The declaration of Marcus Publius, the 
soa of Spurius, and of Marcus, the son of Mar- 
cus, and of Lucius, the son of Publius; ‘‘ We 
went to the proconsnl, and informed him of what 
Dositheus, the son of Cleopatrida of Alexandria 
desired, that if he thought good, he would dis- 
miss those Jews who were Roman citizens, and 
were wont to observe the rites of the Jewish re- 
ligion, on account of the superstition they were 
under. Accordingly, he did dismiss them. This 
was done before the thirteenth of the calends of 
October.” 

19. “In the month Quintilis, when Lucins 
Lentulus and Caius Marcellus were consuls; and 
there were present Titus Appius Balbus, the son 
of Titus, lieutenant of the Horatian tribe, Titus 
Tongius of the Crnustumine tribe, Quintus Resius 
the son of Quintus, Titus Pompeius the son of 
Titus, Corin lius Longinus, Caius Servilius Brac- 
chus, the son of Cains, a military tribune, of the 
Tarentine tribe, Publius Clausius Gallus, the son 
of Publius, of the Veturian tribe, Caius Teutius 
the son of Caius, a military tribnne, of the Emi- 
lian tribe, Sextus Atilius Serranns, the son of 
Sextus, of the Esquiline tribe, Caius Pompeius, 
the son of Caius, of the Sabbatine tribe, Titus 
Appius Menander, the son of Titus, Publius Ser- 
lins Strabo, the son of Publius, Lucins Paccius 
Capito, the son of Lucius, of the Colline tribe, 
Aulus Furius Tertius, the son of Aulus, and Ap- 

ius Menas, In the presence of these it was 
that Lentulus pronounced this decree: L have 
before the tribunal dismissed those Jews that are 
Roinan citizens, and are accustomed to observe 
the sacred rites of the Jews at Ephesns, on ac- 
count of the superstition they are under.” 

20. “The magistrates of the Laodiceans to 
Caius Rubilius, the son of Caius, the consul, 
send greeting: Sopatecr, the ambassador of Ilyr- 
canus, the high priest, hath delivered us an epis- 
tle from thee, whereby he lets us know, that 
certain ambassadors were come from Hyrcanus, 
the high priest of the Jews, and brought an epis- 
tle written concerning their nation, wherein t ey 
desire that the Jews may be allowed to observe 
their Sabbaths and other sacred rites, according 
to the laws of their forefathers, and that they 
may be under no command, because they are 
our friends and confederates, and that nobody 
may injure them in our provinces. Now, although, 
the Trallians there present contradicted them, 
and were not pleaserl with these deerees, yet 
didst thou give order that they should be ob- 
served, and informedst us that thon hadst been 
desired to write this tons abont them. We there- 
fore, in obedience to the injunctions we have re- 
ceived from thee, have received the epistle which 
thou sentest us, and have Jaid it up by its: If among 
our public records. And as to the other things 
nbout which thou didst send to us, we will take 
care that no complaint be made avainst ns.” 

21. " Publins Servilius, the son of Publius, of 
the Galban tribe, the proconsul ts the magis- 
trates, senate, und people of the Milesians, senrl- 
eth greeting: Prytances the son of Hermes, a 
citizen of yours, enme to me when I was at 
Tralles, and held a court there, and informed me 
that you used the Jews in a way different from 
my opinion, ant forbade them to cech brate their 
Sabbaths, and to perform the sacre l rites re- 
ceived from their fort fathers, an! to manage the 
fruits of the land according to their ancient cus- 
tom, and that he bad hims If been the promulgi r 


* We have herea most remarkable ond antcentic 
attestation of the citizens of Pereyamus, th ot Abrabam 
wastte father of all tie Hebrews; th t theirown an- 
eecs'o’s were, In the oldest times, the frlenda of thase 
Nebrewa; and tiat the pubile acts of their city, then 
ex'ant, confirmed the same; whiel evidence is tao 
mrong to he evaled by onr present jevorance of tie 
partienlar orcasion of euch ancient f ierds™in and alli- 
anre between (sore people, See the “ke futt evidence 
of the kindred of the Lacedemoniana and the Jewa; 
and that because they were both the posterity of Abra- 
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of your decree, according as your laws require: 
I would therefore have you know, that upon 
hearing the pleadings on both sides, 1 gave sen- 
tence that the Jews should not be prohibited to 
make use of their own customs.” 

22. The decree of those of Pergamus. When 
Cratippus was prytanis, on the trst day of the 
month Desius, the decree of the prsetors was this: 
“Since the Romans, following the conduct ot 
their ancestors, undertake dangers for the com- 
mon safety ofall mankind, and are ambitious to 
settle their confederates and friends in happiness 
and in firm peace; and since the nation of the Jews, 
and their Ria priest Hyrcanus, sent as ambas- 
sadors to them, Strato, the son of Theodotus, 
and Apollonius, the son of Alexander, and Eneas, 
the son of Antipater, and Aristobulus, the son of 
Amyntus, and Sosipater, the son of Philip, wor- 
thy and good men, who gave a particular account 
af their affairs, the scnate thereupon made a de- 
cree about what they had desired of them, that 
Antiochus the king, the son of Antiochus, should 
do no injury to the Jews, the confederates of the 
Romans; and that the fortresses, and the havens, 
and the country, and whatsoever else he had 
taken from them, should be restared to them; 
and that it may be lawful for them to export 
their goods out of their own havens; and that 
no king nor people may have leave to export any 
goods, either out of the country of Judea, or out 
of their havens, without paying castoms, but only 
Ptolemy, the king of Alexandria, because he ìs 
our confederate and friend; and that, according 
to their desire, the garrison that is in Joppa may 
be ejected. Now Lucius Pettius, one of the se- 
nators, a worthy and good man, gave order that 
we should take care that these things should be 
done according to the senate’s decree; and that 
we should take care also that their ambassadors 
might return home in safety. Accordingly, we 
adimitted Theodorus into our senate and assem- 
bly, and took the epistle cut of his hands, as well 
as the decree of the senate; and as he discoursed 
with griat zeal about the Jews, and described 
Hyreanus’s virtne and generosity, and how he 
wae a benc factor to all men in common, and par- 
ticularly to cvery body that comes to him, we 
laid up the epistle in our public records; and 
made a decree oursclves, that since we also are 
in confederacy with the Romans, we would do 
every thing we could for the Jews, aceording 
to the senate’s decree. Theodorus niso, who 
brought the epistle, desired of our preetors, that 
they wonld send Hyrcanus a copy of that decree 
as also ambassadors to signify to him the affec- 
tion of our people to him, and to exhort them to 
preserve and augment their friendship for us, 
anl be ready to bestow other benefits upon us, 
as justly expecting to receive proper retuitals 
from ous; and desiring them to remember that 
our ancestors™ were (rien tly to the Jews even in 
the days of Abraham, who was the father of all 
the Th brews, as we have [also] found itset down 
in onr public records." 

23. The decree of thoee of Falcarnnssns 
When Memnon, the son of Oristidas hy {:-eent, 
but, by adoption, of Kun ns aims, was priest, on 
the *** day of the month Anisterion, the cecrre 
of the neople, upon the repruse ntathen © Marcus 
Alexander, wag this: ‘Son we hwe over a 
reat reward to piety towards God, and tò holi- 
ness, und since we aba ts. dl ow the peopl of the 


lolm-ns, Who are the bowels tors of ell men, 
ham, by a pnbiic epistle of (ica pronle to tle Jews, 
preserved int! e Grat took of to \Maecaheas, xii 022, 
Sand thenee hy Joseptag, Antig oo xm eup iv pert, 103 


toth whieh suthectie records ore t icity v ima! lu, It 
is tsa weil wort y of o servic: wint Moses Chores 
nensis, the priocipal Arme i n | storian, informe us 
of. p. P^ beat \ranees, wo ooenived the Parthian Empire, 
was of te seed of Atootar oy Kemrite; ral that 
therely waa :eromp'ishedi pt prediction whic said, 


| kings of nations shull proceed from thee. Gen. xvii, G. 
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and what they have written to us about a league 
of f.:endship and mutual assistance between the 
Jews and our city, and that their sacred offices, 
aud accustomed festivals and assemblies, may be 
observed by them, we have decreed, that as ma- 
ny men and women of the Jews as are willing so 
to do, may celebrate their Sabbaths, and perform 
their holy offices, according to the Jewish laws; 
and may make their proseuchz at the seaside, 
according to the customs of their forefathers, 
und if any one, whether he be a magistrate or 

rivate person, hindereth them from so doing, 
fie shall be liable to a fine, to be applied to the 
uses of the city.” 

24. The decree of the Sardians. This decree 
was made by the senate and people, upon the 
representation of the prators: ‘* Whereas those 
Jews, who are our fellow-citizens, and live with 
us in this city, have ever had great benefits 
heaped upon them by the people, and have come 
now into the senate, and desired of the peo- 
ple, that upon the restitution of their law and 
their liberty, by the senate and people of Rome, 
they may assemble together, according to their 
ancient legal custom, and that we will not bring 
any suit against them about it; and that a place 
may be given them where they may hold their 
congregations, with thcir wives and children, and 
mmay offer, as did their forefathers, their prayers 
and sacrifices to God; now the senate and people 
have decreed to permit theni to assemble toge- 
ther on the days formerly appointed, and to act 
according to their own laws; and that such a 
place be set apart for them by the pretors, for 
the building and inhabiting the same, as they 
shall esteem fit for that purpuse. And that those 
that take care of the provisions for the city, 
shall take care that such sorts of food as they 
esteem fit for their eating, may be imported into 
the city.” 

25 The decree of the Ephesians. When Me- 
nophilus was prytanis, on the first day of the 
month Artemisius, tbis decree was made by the 
people: “ Nicanor, the son of Eupheniius, pro- 
nounced it, upon the representation of the præ- 
tors. Since the Jews that dwell in this city have 
Ha open Marcus Julius Pompeius, the son of 

rutus, the proconsul, that they might be allow- 
ed to ubserve their Sabbaths, and to act in all 
things according to the customs of their fure- 
fathers, without impediment from any body, the 
pretor hath granted their petition, Accordingly, 
it was decreed by the senate and people, that in 
this affair that concerned the Romans, no one of 
thein should be hindered from keeping the Sab- 
bath-day, nor be fined for so doing, but that they 
may be allowed to do all things according to their 
own laws.” 

26. Now there are many such decrees of the 
senate and imperators of the Romans,* and those 
different from these before us, which have been 
made in favor of Hyrcanus, and of our nation; 
as also, there have been more decrees of the city, 
and rescripts of the prætors, to such epistles as 
concerned our rights and privileges; and certain- 
ly such as are not ill disposed to what we write, 
may believe that they are all to this purpose, and 
that by the specimens which we have inserted; 
for since we have produced evideut marks that 
may still be seen, of the friendship we have had 
with the Romans, and demonstrated that those 
marks are engraven upon columns and tables of 
brass in the capitol, that are still in being, an. 
preserved to this day, we have omitted to set 


* If we compare Josephus's promise in sect. 1, to pro- 
duce aff the public decrees of the Romans in favor of 
the Jews, with his excuse tere fur omitting many ot 


them, Wwe may observe, that wien he caine to Wane | 


acri' e all those decrees he had collerted, he tvu? them 
so nuinerous that he thoucht le siould too murch tire 
his readers if he bad attempted it, which he t vught a 
sufficient apology tor Lis omitting the rest of them; yet 
do those by him produced afford such a strong confir- 
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them all down, as needless and disagreeable; for 
I cannot suppose any one so perverse as not to 
believe the friendship we have had with the Ro- 
mans, while they have demonstrated the same 
by such a great number of their decrees relating 
to us; nor will they doubt of our fidelity as to the 
rest of those decrees, since we have showed the 
same in those we have produced. And thus have 
we sufficiently explained that confederacy we at 
those times had with the Romans. 


CHAP. XI. 


| How Marcus} succeeded Sextus, when he had been 
slain by Bassus's treachery; and how, after the 
Death of Cesar, Cassius came into Syria, and 
distressed Judea; as also, how Malichus slew 
Antipater, and was himself slain by Herod. 


$1. Now it so fell out that about this very 
time the affairs of Syria were in great disorder, 
and this on the occasion following: Cecilius 
Bassus. one of Pompey's party, laid a treache- 
rous design against Sextus Cæsar, and slew bim, 
and then took his army and got the manage- 
ment of public affairs into his own hand; so 
there arose a great war about Apaniia, while 
Cesar’s generals came against him with an army 
of horsemen and footmen: to these Antipater 
also sent succors, and his sons with them, as 
calling to mind the kindnesses they had received 
from Cesar, and on that account he thought 
it but just to require punishment for him, and to 
take vengeance on the man that had murdered 
him. And as the war was drawn out into a 
great length, Marcus came from Rome to take 
Sextus’s government upon him: but Cæsar was 
slain by Goins and Brutus in the senate-house, 
after he had retained the government three 
years and six months. This fact, however, is 
related elsewhere. 

2. As the war that arose upon the death of 
Cesar was now begun, and the principal men 
were all gone, some one way, and some another, 
to raise armics, Cassius came from Rome into 
Syria, in order to receive the [army that lay in 
the] camp at Apamia; and having raised the 
siege, he brought over both Bassus and Marcus 
to his party. He then went over the cities, and 
got together weapons and soldiers, and laid great 
taxes upon those cities; and he chiefly oppressed 
Judea, and exacted of it seven hundred talents: 
but Antipater, when he saw the state to be in so 
great consternation and disorder, divided the 
collection of that sum, and appointed his two 
sons to gather it, and so that part of it was to be 
enacted by Malichus, who was ill disposed to 
him, and part by others. And because Heid did 
exact what was required of him from Galilee be- 
fore others, he was in the greatest favor with 
Cassius; for he thought it a part of prudence to 
cultivate a friendship with the Romans, and to 
gain their good-will at the expense of others; 
whereas the curators of the other cities, with 
their citizens, were sold for slaves: ancl Cassius 
reduced four cities into slavery, the two most 

| potent of which were Gophna and Numaus; and, 
besides these, Lydda and Thamua. Nay, Cusstus 
was so very augry at Malichus, that he had killed 
him, (for he assaulted him) bad uot Hyrconus 
by the means of Antipater, sent Lim a hundred 
talents of his own, aud thereby pacified his anger 

p against him. 

| 3. But after Cassius was gone out of Judea, 
Malichus laid snares for Aotipater, as thinking 


mation to his Listory, nnd give such erent lisht to ever 
the Roman antiquities them-elves, U at! etieve the cus 
rious nre nol a litte sorry ter su h his vnissions. 

t For Marcus, the president of Syrin, sent ns succes 
sor to Sextus Cwanr, tie Roman historians require us te 
read Marcus in Josepi.us, aml this perpemally, both in 
these Antiquilies,and in the Listory of the War, as the 
learned generally agree. 
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that his death would be the preservation of Hyr- 
canus’s government; but his design was not un- 
known to Antipater, which, when he perceived, 
he retired beyond Jordan, and got together an 
army, partly of Arabs, and partly ot his own 
countrymen. However, Malichus, being one of 

reat cunning, denied that he had Jaid any snares 
for him, and made his defence with an oath, both 
to himself and his sons; and said that while 
Phasaelus had a garrison in Jerusalem, and 
Herod had the weapons of war in his custody, 
he could never have a thought of any such thing. 
So Antipater, perceiving the distress that Mali- 
chus was in, was reconciled to him, and made an 
egreement with him; this was when Marcus was 

resident of Syria; who yet perceiving that this 

Talichus was making a disturbance in Judea, 

roceeded so far that he had almost killed him, 
bot still, at the intercession of Antipater, he saved 
him. 

4. However, Antipater little thought that by 
saving Malichus, he had saved his own murder- 
er; for now Cassius and Marcus had got toge- 
ther an army, nnd intrusted the entire care of it 
to Iferod, and made him general of the forces of 
Celosyria, and gave him a fleet of ships, and an 
army of horsemen and footmen, and promised 
him, that after the war was over, they would 
make him king of Judea, for a war was already 
begun between Antony and the younger Cæsar, 
but as Malichus was most afraid of Antipater, he 
took him out of the way; and, by the offer of 
money, persuaded the butler of Hyrcanus, with 
whom they were both to feast, to kill him by poi- 
son. This heing done, and he having armed men 
with him, settled the affairs of the city. But 
when Antipater’s sons, Herod and Phasaelus, 
were acquainted with this conspiracy against 
their father, and had indignation at it, Malichus 
denied all, and utterly renounced any knowledge 
of the murder. And thus died Antipater, a man 
that had distinguished himself for piety and jus- 
tice, and love to his conntry. And whereas one 
of his sons, Herod, resolved immediately to re- 
venge their father’s death, and was coming upon 
Malichus with an army for that purpose, the 
elder of his sons, Phasaelus, thought it best ra- 
ther to get this man into their hands by policy, 
lest they should appear to begin a civil war in 
the country; so he accepted of Malichus’s de- 
fence for himself, and pretended to believe him 
that he had no hand in the violent death of Anti- 
i his father, but erected a fine monument for 

im. Herod also went to Samaria, and when he 
found them in great distress, he revived their 
spirits, and composed their differences. 

5. However, a little after this, Herod, upon the 
adit of a festival, caine with his soldiers into 
the city; whereupon Malichus was affrighted, 
aad persuaded Hlyrcanus not to permit him to 
come into the city. Hyrcanus complied; and, 
for a pretence of excluding him, alleged, that a 
rout of strangers ought not to be admitted, when 
the multitude were purifying themselves. But 
Herod had little regard ta the messengers, that 
were sent to him, and entered the city in the 
night-time, and affrizhted Malichus; yet did he 
remit nothing of his former dissimulation, bnt 
wept for Antipater, and bewailed him as a friend 
of his, with a loud voice; but Herod and his 
friends thought it proper, not openly to contra- 
dict Malichus’s hypocrisy, but to give him tokens 
of mutual fefendeitip, in order to prevent his sns- 
picion of them. 

6. However, Herod sent to Cassins, and in- 
formed him of the murder of his father; who 


*TIn thie and the following chapters, the reader will 
enally remark how truly Gronovius observes, in hi3 
noles on the Roman decrees in favor of the Jews, that 
thelr rights and priviteges were commonly purchased 
nf the Romans with money. Many examples of this 
wort, both as tothe Romans and others in authority, 
“i occur in our Josephus, both now and hercafter, 
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knowing what sort of man Malichus was as to 
his morals, sent him back word, that he should 
revenge his father’s death; and also sent pri- 
vately, to the commanders of his army at Tyre 
with orders to assist Herod in the execution of a 
very just design of his. Now when Cassius had 
taken Laodicea, they all went together to him, 
and carried him earlands and money; and Herod 
thought that Malichus might be punished while 
he was there; but he was somewhat apprehen- 
sive of the thing, and designed to make some 
pe attempt, and because his son was then a 
ostage at si he went to that city, and re- 
solved to steal him away privately, and to march 
thence into Judea; and as Cassius was in haste 
to march against Antony, he thought to bring 
the country to revolt, and to procure the govern- 
ment for himself. But Providence opposed his 
counsels; and Herod being a shrewd man, and 
perceiving what his intention was, he sent thi- 
ther beforehand a servant, in appearance indeed 
to get a supper ready, for he had said before, 
that he would feast them al! there, but in reality 
to the commanders of the army, whom he per- 
suaded to go out against Malichus with their 
daggers. So they went out and met the man 
near the city, upon the seashore, and there stab- 
bed him. Whereupon Hyrcanus was so astonish- 
ed at what had happened, that his speech failed 
him; and when, after some ditficulty, he had re- 
covered himself, he asked Herod, what the mat- 
ter could be, and who it was that slew Malichus? 
and when he said that it was done by the com- 
mand of Cassius, he commended the action; for 
that Malichus was a very wicked man, and one 
that conspired against his own country. And this 
was the punishment that was inflicted on Mali- 
chus for what he wickedly did to Antipater. 

7. But when Cassins was marched out of Sy- 
rìa, disturbances arose in Judea: for Felix, who 
was left at Jerusalem with an army, made a sud 
den attempt against Phasaelus, and the people 
themselves rose in arms; but Herod went to Fa- 
bius the præfect of Damascus, and was desired 
to run to his brother’s assistance, but was hinder- 
ed by a distemper that seized upon him, till Pha- 
saelus by himself had been too hard for Felix, 
and had shut him up in the tower, and there, ou 
certain conditions, dismissed him. Phasaelus 
also complained of Hyrcanus, that although he 
had received a great many benefits from them, 
ie did he support their enemies; for Malichue's 

rother made many places to revolt, and kept 
garrisons in them, and particularly Massada, the 
strongest fortress of them all. In the mean timo 
Herod was recovered of his disease, and came 
and took from Felix all the places he had gotten: 
and, upon certain conditions, dismissed him also. 


CHAP. XII. 


Herod ejects Antigonus, the Son of Aristobulus 
out of Judea, and gains the Friendship of An- 
tony, who was now come into Syria, by sending 
him much Money; on which Account he would 
not admit of those that would have accused 
Herod: and what it was that Antony wrote to 
the T'yrians in behalf uf the Jews. 


$1. Now Ptolemy, the son cf Menneus 
brought back into Juden Antigonns, the son of 
Aristohulus, who had already raised an army, 
and had, by money,* made Fabius to be his 
friend, and this because he was of kin to him 
Marion also gave him assistance. Ile had beep 
left by Cassius to tyrannize over Tyre, for this 
Cassins was a man that seized on Syria, and then 


and need not tohe taken particular notice of on the se 
veral occasions in these notes. Accordingly the chief 
captain confesses to St. Paul, that witha great sum he 
had obtained his freedom, Acts xxii. 28,28 had St. Paul's 
ancestors, very probably, purchased the tike freedom 
for their family by money, ag the same author justly 
concludes also. 
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kept it under in the way of a tyrant. Marion 
also marched into Galilee, which lay in his neigh- 
borhood, and took three of his fortresses, and 

ut garrisons into them to keep them. But 
when Herod came, he took all from him; but the 
Tyrian garrison he dismissed in a very civil man- 
ner; nay, to some of the soldiers he made pre- 
sents, out of the good-will he bare to that city. 
When he had despatched these affairs, and was 
gone to meet Antigonus, he joined battle with 
him, and beat him, aud drove him out of Judea 
presently, when he was just come into its bor- 
ders. But when he was come to Jerusalem, 
Hyrcanus and the people put garlands about his 
head; for he had already contracted an affinity 
with the family of Hyrcanus by having espoused 
a descendant of his, and for that reason Herod 
took the greater care of hin, as being to marry 
the daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobu- 
lus, and the grand-daughter of Hyrcanus, by 
which wife he became the father of three male 
and two female children. He had also married 
before this another wife, out of a lower family of 
his own nation, whose name was Doris, by whom 
he had his eldest son Antipater. 

2. Now Antonius and Cesar had beaten Cas- 
sius near Philippi, as others have related; but 
after the victory, Cesar went into Gaul [Italy,] 
and Antony marched for Asia, who, when he 
was arrived at Bithynia, had ambassadors that 
met him from all parts. The principal men also 
ef the Jews came thither, to accuse Phasaelus 
and Herod, and they said, that Hyrcanus had in- 
deed the appearance of reigning, but that these 
men had all the power; but Antony paid great 
respect to Herod, who was come to him to make 
his defence against his accusers, on which ac- 
count his adversaries could not so much as obtaia 
a hearing; which favor Herod had gained of 
Antony by money. But still, when Antony was 
come to Ephesus, Hyrcanus the high priest, and 
our nation, sent an embassaze to him, who car- 
ried a crown of gold with them, and desired that 
he would write to the governors of the provinces, 
to set those Jews free who had been carried cap- 
live by Cassius, and this without their having 
fought against him, and to restore them that 
country, which, ia the days of Cassius, had been 
taken from them. Antony thought the Jews’ 
desires were just, and wrote immediately to 
Hyrcanus, and to the Jews. He also sent, at the 
game time, a decree to the Tyrians; the contents 
of which were to the same purpose. 

3. “ Marcus Antonius, imperator, to Hyrcanus 
the high priest and ethnarch of the Jews, send- 
eth greeting: If you be in health, it is well; I 
also am in health, with the army. Lysimachus, 
the son of Pausanius, and Josephus, the son of 
Menneus, and Alexander, the son of Theodorus, 
your ambassadors, met me at Ephesus, and have 
renewed that embassage which they had for- 
merly heen upon at Rome; and have diligently 
acquitted themselves of the present embassage, 
which thou and thy nation have intrusted to 
them; and have fully declared the good-will thou 
hast for us. I am therefore satisfied, both by 
your actions and your words, that you are well 
disposed to us: and I understand that your con- 
duct of life is constant and religious; so I reckon 
ae you as our own; but when those that were 
adversaries to you, and to the Roman people, 
abstainec neither from citics nor temples, and did 
not observe the agreement they had confirmed 
by oath, it was not only on account of our con- 
test with them, but on account of all mankind in 
common, that we have taken vengeance on those 
whv have been the authors of great injustice 
towards men, and of great wickedness towards 
the gods; for the sake of which we suppose it 

* This clause plainly alludes tot} at well-known but un- 
ueual and very long darkness of the sun, whicli happen- 
ed upon the murder of Julius Cesar by Brutus and Cas- 
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was that the sun turaed away his light from 
us,* as unwilling to view the horrid crime they 
were guilty of in the case of Cesar. We have 
also overcome their conspiracies, which threat- 
ened the gods themselves, which Macedonia re- 
ceived, as it is a climate peculiarly proper for 
impious and insolent attempts: and we have 
overcome that confused rout of men, half mad 
with spite against us, which they got together at 
Philippi, in Macedonia, when they seized on the 
places that were proper for their purpose, and, 
as it were, walled them round with mountains to 
the very sea, and where the passage was opem 
only through a single gate. This victory we 
gained, because the gods had condemned these 
men for their wicked enterprises. Now Brutus, 
when he had fled as far as hilippi, was shut up 
by us, and became a partaker of the same perdi- 
tion with Cassius; and now these have received 
their punishment, we suppose that we may en- 
joy peace for the time to come, and that Asia 
may be at rest from war. We, therefore, make 
that peace which God hath given us common to 
our confederates also; insomuch that the body 
of Asia is now recovered out of that distemper 
it was under by the means of our victory. I. 
therefore, bearing in mad both thee aad your 
nation, shall take care of what may be for 
your advantage. I have also sent epistles in 
writing to the several cities, that if any persons, 
whether freemen or bondien, have been sold 
under the spear by Caius Cassius, or his subordi- 
nate officers, they may be set free. And I will 
that you kindly make use of the favors which I 
and Dolar ella have granted you. I also forbid 
the Tyrians to use any violence with you; and 
for he places of the Jews they now possess, I 
order them to restore them. I have withal ac- 
cepted of the crown which thou sentest me.” 

4, “Marcus Antonius, imnerator, to the ma- 
gistrates, senate, and people of Tyre, sendeth 
greeting: The ambassadors of Hyrcanus the 
high priest and ethnarch [of the Jews] appeared 
before me at Ephesus, and told me, that you are 
in possession of part of their country, which you 
entered upon under the government of our ad- 
versaries. Since, therefore, we have uadertaken 
a war for the obtaining the government, and have 
taken care to do what was agreeable to piety and 
justice, and have brought to punishment those 
that had neither any remembrance of the kind- 
nesses they had received, nor have kept their 
oaths, I will that you be ut peace with those that 
are our confederates; as also, that what you 
have taken by the means of our adversaries shal] 
not be reckoned your own, but be returned to 
those from whom you took them; for none of 
them took their provinces or their armies by the 
gift of the senate, but they seized them by force, 
and bestowed them by violence upon such as be- 
came useful to them in their unjust proceedings. 
Since, therefore, those men have received the 
punisoment due to them, we desire that our con- 
ederates may retain whatsoever it was that they 
formerly possessed without disturbance, and tbat 
you restore all the places which belong to Hyrca- 
nus the ethnarch of the Jews, which you have 
had, though it were but one day befure Caius 
Cassius began an unjustifiable war against us, 
and entered into our provinces; nor do you use 
any force against him, in order to weaken him, 
that he may not be able to dispose of thnt which 
is his own, but if you have any contest with him 
about your a rights, it shall be lawful 
for you to plead your cause when we come upon 
the places concerned, for we shall alike preserve 
the rights, and hear all the causes of our confe- 
derates.”" 

5. “Marcus Antonius, imperator, to the ma- 
sius; which is taken great notice of by Virgil, Pliny, and 
other Roman authors. See Virgil's Georgics, Book i. 
just before the end; and Pliny’s Nat, Hist. b. ii. ch. xxx. 
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gistrates, senate, and people of Tyre, sendeth 
greeting: I have sent you my decree, of which 
T will that ye take care that it be engraven on 
the public tables, in Roman and Greek letters, 
and that it stand engraven in the most illustrious 
places, that it may be read by all.” Marcus An- 
tonius, imperator, one of the triumvirate over 
the public affairs, made this declaration: ‘Since 
Caius Cassius, in this revolt he hath made, hath 
Allaged that province which belonged not to 
im. and was held by garrisons there encamped, 
while they were our confederates, and hath 
pole that nation of the Jews that was in friend- 
ship with the Roman people, as in war; aod since 
we have overcome his madness by arms, we now 
correct. by our decrees and judicial determina- 
tions what he hath laid waste, that those things 
luay be restored to our confederates. And as for 
what hath oeen sold ot the Jewish possessions, 
whether they be bodies or possessions, let them 
be released, the bodies into that state of free- 
dom they were originally in, and the possessions 
to their fornier owners. I also will, that he who 
shall not comply with this decree of mine, shall 
be punished for his disobedience; and if such a 
one be caught, I will take care that the offender 
suffer condign punishment.” 

6. The same thing did Antony write to the 
Sidonians, and the Antiochians, and the Ara- 
bians. We have produced these decrees, there- 
fore, as marks for futurity of the truth of what 
we have said, that the Romans had a great con- 
cern about our nation. 


CHAP, XIII. 


How Antony made Herod and Phasaelus Te- 
trachs after they had been accused to no pur- 
pose; and how the Parthians, when they brought 
Antigonus into Judea, took Hyrcanus and Pha- 
saelus contivc3, «zerod's Flight; and what 


Afflictions Hyrcanus and Phasaelus endured. 


$1. WHEN, after this, Antony came into Syria, 
Cleopatra met him in Cilicia, and brought him 
to fall in love with her. And there came now 
also a hundred of the most potent of the Jews 
to accuse Herod and those about him, and set 
the men of the greatest eloquence among them 
to speak. But Messala contradicted them, on 
behalf of the young men, and all this in the 

resence of Hyrcanus, who was Herod's father- 
in-law already.* When Antony had heard hoth 
sides at Daphne, he asked Hyrcanus who they 
were that governed the nation best? he replied, 
Herod and his friends. Hereupon Antony, by 
reason of the old hospitahle friendship he had 
made with his father [Antipater,] at that time 
when he was with Gabinius, he made both Herod 
and Phasaelus tetrarchs, and committed the pub- 
lic affairs of the Jews to them, and wrote letters 
to that purpose. Ile also bound fifteen of their 
adversaries, and was going to kill them, but that 
Herod obtained their pardon. 

2. Yet did not these men continue quiet when 
they were come back, but a thousand of the 
Jews came to Tyre to meet him there, whither 
the report was that he would come. But Antony 
was corrupted by the money which Herod and 
his brother had given him, and so he gave order 
to the governor of the place to punish the Jewish 
ambassadors, who were for making innovations, 
and to settle the government upon Herod; but 
Herod went out hastily to them, and Myrcanus 
was with him (for they stood upon the shore 
before the city.) and he charged them to go their 
ways, because great mischief would befall them 
if they went on with their accusation. But they 
did not acquiesce; whereupon the Romans ran 
upon them with their daggers, and slew some, 

* We may here take notice, that espousale alane 
were of old esteemed asufficlent foundation for afinity, 
Hyrcanus being here called father-in-taw to Herod, be- 
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and wounded more of them, and the rest fled 
away and went home, and lay still in great con- 
sternation: and when the people made a clamor 
against Herod, Antony was so provoked at it 
that he slew the prisoners. 

3. Now, in the second year, Pacorus, the king 
of Parthia's son, and Barzapharnes, a com- 
mander of the Parthians, possessed themselves 
of Syria. Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, also was 
now dead, and Lysanias his son took his govern- 
ment, and made a league of friendship with Anti- 
gonus, the son of Aristobulus; and in order to 
obtain it, made use of that commander, who had 
a great interest in him. Now Antigonus had 
protged to give the Parthians a thousand ta- 
eats, and five hundred women, upon condition 
they would take the government away from 
Papui, and bestow it upon him, ond withal 
kill Herod. And although he did not give them 

what he had promised, yet did the Parthians 

make an deding into Judea on that account, 
and carried Antigonus with them, 
along the maritime parts, but the commander 

Barzapharnes ibron the midland. Now the 

Tyrians excluded acorus, but the Sidonians, 

and those of Ptolemais, received him. However, 

Pacorus sent a troop of horsemen into Judea, tè 

takea view of the state of the country, and to 

assist Antigonus; and sent also the king's butler, 
of the same name with himself. So when the 
Jews that dwelt about mount Carmel came to 

Antigonus, and were ready to march with him 

into Judea Antigonus hoped to get some part of 

the couatry by their assistance. The vee is 
called Drymi; and when some others came and 
inet them, the men privately fell upon Jeru- 
salem; and when some more were come to them 
they got together in great numbers, and came 
against the king's palace and besieged it. But 
as Phasaelus’s wey Herod's party came to the 
other's assistance, and a battle happened be- 
tween them ja the market-place, the young men 
beat their enemies, and pursued them into the 
temple, and sent some armed men into the ad- 
joining houses to keep them in, who yet being 
destitute of such as should support them, were 
burnt, and the houses with them, by the people 
who rose up against them. But Herod was re- 
venged on these seditious adversaries of his a 
little afterward for this injury they hnd offered 
him, when he fought with them, and slew a great 
number of them. 

4. But while there were daily skirmishes, the 
enemy waited for the coming of the multitude 
out of the country to Pentecost, a feast of ours 
so called: and seit that day was come, many 
ten thousands of the people were gathered to- 
gether about the temple, some in armor, and 
some without. Now those that came, guarded 
both the temple and the city, a what be- 
longed to the palace, which Herod guarded with 
a few of his soldiers: and Phasaelus had the 
charge of the wall, while Herod, with a body of 
his men, sallied out upon the enemy, who lay in 
the suburbs, and fought courageously, and put 
many ten thousands to flight, some flying into 
the city, and some into the temple, and some into 
the outer fortifications, for some such fortif- 
| cations there were in that place. Phasaelus 
eame also to his assistance; yet was Pacorus, tho 
general of the Parthians, at the desire of Anti- 
maa admitted into the city, with a few of his 
iorsemen, under pretence indeed as if he would 
atill the sedition, but in reality to assist Anti- 

onus in obtaining the government. And when 
nait met him, and received him kindly, 
Pacorus persuaded him to go himself as ambas- 
sador to Barzapharnes, whieh was dane fraudu- 
lently. Accordingly, Phasaelus, suspecting no 
cause his granddaughter Marianne waa betrothed to 
him, although the marriage was not completed till 
four yeare afterward. See Matt. i. t6. 


Pacorus went 
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harm, complied with his proposal, while Herod 
did not give his consent to what was done, be- 
cause of the perfidiousness of these barbarians, 
but desired Bez telus rather to fight those that 
were come into the city. 

5. So both Hyrcanus and Phasaelus went on 
the embassage; but Pacorus left with Herod two 
hundred horsemen, and ten men, who were call- 
ed The Freemen; and conducted the others 
on their journey; and when they were in Gali- 
lee, the governors of the cities there met them 
wn their arms. Barzapharnes also received them 
at the frst with cheerfulness, and made them 
presents, though he afterward eonspired against 
them; and Phasaelus, with his horsemen, were 
condncted to the seaside: but when they heard 
vhat Antigonus had promised to give the Parthi- 
ans a thousand talents, and five hundred women, 
to assist him against them, they soon had a sus- 
picion of the barbarians. Moreover, there was 
one who informed them that snares were laid for 
them by night, while a guard came secretly, and 
they had then been seized upon, had they not 
waited for the seizure of Herod by the Parthians 
that were about Jerusalem, lest upon the slaugh- 
ter of Hyrcanus and Phasaelus, he should have 
an intimation of it, and escape out of their hands. 
And these were the circumstances they were 
now in, and they saw who they were that guard- 
ed them. Some persons indeed would have. per- 
suaded Phasaelus to fly away immediately on 
horseback, and not stay any longer; and there 
was one Ophellius, who, above all the rest, was 
earnest with him to do so, for he had heard of 
this treachery from Saramalla, the richest of all 
the Syrians at that time, who also promised to 
provide him ships to carry him off; for the sea 
was just by them: but he had no mind to desert 
Hyrcanus, nor bring his brother into danger; 
but he went to Barzapharnes, and told him he 
did not act justly when he made such a contri- 
vance against them, for that if he wanted money, 
he would give him more than Antigonus; and be- 
sides, that it was a horrible thing to slay those 
that came to him upon the security of their oaths, 
and that when they had done them no injury. 
But the barbarian swore to him that there was 
no truth in any of his suspicions, but that he was 
troubled with nothing but false proposals, and 
_ then went away to Pacorus. 

6. But as soon as he was gone away, some men 
came and bound Hyrcanus and Phasaelus, while 
Phasaelus greatly reproached the Parthians for 
their perjury. However, that butler who was 
sent against Herod, had it in command to get 
him without the walls of the city, and seize upon 
him; but messengers had been sent by Phasaelus 
to inform Herod of the perfidiousness of the 
Parthians: and when he knew that the enemy 
had seized upon him, he went to Pacorus, and to 
the most potent of the Parthians, as to the lords 
of the rest, who, although they knew the whole 
matter, dissembled with him in a deceitful way ; 
and said ‘*that he ought to go out with them be- 
fore the walls, and meet those who were bring- 
ing him his letters, for that they were not taken 
by his adversaries, but were coming to give him 
an account of the good success Phasaelus had 
had.” Herod did not give credit to what they 
said; forhe had heard that his brother was sciz- 
ed upon by others also: and the daughter of 
Hyrcanus, whose daughter he had espoused, was 
his monitor also [not to credit a which made 
him still more suspicious of the Parthians, for 
although other people did not give heed to her, 
yet did he believe her ns a woman of very great 
wisdom. 

7. Now while the Parthians were in consulta- 
tion what was fit to be done; for they did not 
think it proper to make an open attempt upon a 
person of his character; and while they put off 
the determination until the next day, Herod was 
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under great disturbance of mind; and rather in- 
clining to believe the reports he had heard aboat 
his brother and the Parthians, than to give heed 
to what was said on the other side, he deterinined 
that when the evening came on, he would make 
use of it for his flight, and not make any longer 
delay, as if the dangers from the enemy were not 
yet certain. He therefore removed with the 
armed men whom he had with him; and set his 
wives upon the beasts, as also his mother and 
sister, and her whom he was about to marry, 
{[Mariamne] the daughter of Alexander, the son 
of Aristobulus, with her mother, the daughter of 
Hyrcanus, and his youngest brother, and all their 
servants, and the rest of the multitude that was 
with him, and without the enemies’ privity, pur- 
sued his way to Idumea: nor could any enemy of 
his, who then saw him in this case, be so hard- 
hearted, but would have commiserated his for- 
tune, while the women drew along their infant 
children, and left their own country, and their 
friends in prison, with tears in their eyes, and 
sad lamentations, and in expectation of nothing 
but what was of a melancholy nature. 

8. But for Herod himself, he raised his nind 
above the miserable state he was in, and was of 
good courage in the midst of his misfortunes; 
and as he passed along, he bade every one to be 
of good cheer, and not to give themselves up to 
sorrow, because that would hinder them in their 
flight, which was now the only hope of safety 
that they had. Accordingly, they tried to bear 
with patience the calamity they were under, as 
he exhorted them to do; yet was he once almost 
going to kill himself, upon the overthrow of a 
wagon, and the danger his mother was then ia 
of being killed, and this on two accounts, because 
of his great concern for her, and because he was 
afraid, lest by this delay, the enemy should 
overtake him in the pursuit; but as he was draw- 
ing bis sword, and going to kill himself there- 
with, those that were present restrained him, and 
being so many in number, were too hard for him: 
and told him, that he ought not to desert them, 
and leave them a prey to their enemies, for that 
it was not the part of a brave man to free him- 
self from the eae he was in, and to over- 
look his friends that were in the same distresses 
also. So he was compelled to let that horrid 
attempt alone, partly out of shame at what they 
said to him, and pag out of regard to the great 
number of those that would not permit him to do 
what he intended. So he encouraged his mother, 
and took all the care of her the time would allow, 
and proceeded on the way he proposed to go with 
the utmost haste, and that was to the fortress of 
Massada. And as he had many skirmishes with 
such of the Parthians as attacked him, and pur- 
sued him, he was conqueror in them all. 

9. Nor indeed was he free from the Jews all 
along as he was in his fight; for by the time he 
had gotten sixty furlongs out of the city, and was 
upon the road, they fell upon him, and fought 
hand to hand with him, whom he also put to 
fight, and overcame, not like one that was in 
distress and in necessity, but like one that was 
excellently prepared for war, and had what he 
wanted in great plenty. And in this very place 
where he overcame the Jews it was that he some 
time afterward built a most excellent palace, and 
a city round about it, and called it Herodium. 
And when he was come to Idumea, at a place 
called Thressa, his brother Joseph met him, and 
he then held a council to take advice about all his 
affairs, and what was fit to be done in his circum- 
stances, since he had a great multitude that fol- 
lowed him, besides his mercenary soldiers. and 
the place Massada, whither he promised to fly, 
was too small to contain so great a multitude; so 
he sent way the greater part of his company, 
being abore nine thousand, and bade them go 
some one way, and some another, and to save 
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themselves in Idumea, and gave them what would 
buy them provisions on their journey; but he 
took with him those that were the least encum- 
bered, and were most intimate with him, and 
came to the fortress, and placed there his wives 
and his followers, being eight hundred in num- 
ber, there being in the place a sufficient quanti- 
ty of corn and water, and other necessaries, and 
went directly for Petra, in Arabia. But when 
it was day, the Parthians plundered all Jerusa- 
lein, and the palace, and abstained from nothing 
but Hyrcanus’s money, which was three hun- 
dred talents. A great deal of Herod's money 
escaped, and priucipally all that the man had 
been so provident as to send into Idumea before- 
hand: nor indeed did what was in the city suffice 
the Parthians, but they went out into the coun- 
try, and plundered it, and demolished the city of 
Marissa. 

10. And thus was Antigoaus brought back into 
Judea by the king of the Parthians, and received 
Hyrcanus and Phasaelus for his prisoners; but 
he was greatly cast down because the women 
had escaped, whom he intended to have given 
the enemy, as having promised they should have 
them, with the money, for their reward; but 
being afraid that Hyrcanus, who was under the 
guard of the Parthians, might have his king- 
dom restored to him by the multitude, he cut off 
his ears, and thereby took care that the bigh 
prision shonld never come to him any more, 
yecause he was maimed, while the law required 
that this dignity should belong to none but such 
as had all their members entire. But now one 
canoot but here admire the fortitude of Phasae- 
lus, who, perceiving that he was to be put to 
death, did not think death any terrible thing at 
all; but to die thus by the means of his enemy, 
this he thought a most pitiable and dishonor- 
able thing, and therefore, since he had not his 
hands at liberty, for tbe bonds he was in pre- 
vented him from killing himself thereby, he dash- 
ed his head against a great stone, and thereby 
took away his own life, which he thought to be 
the best thing he could do in such a distress as 
he was ip, and thereby put it out of the power of 
the cnemy to bring him to any death he pleased. 
It is also reported, that when he had made a 
great wound in his head, Antigonus sent physi- 
cians to cure it, and by ordering them to infuse 
poise into the wound, killed him. However, 
*hasaelus hearing, before he was quite dead, by 
a certain woman, that his brother Herod had 
escaped the enemy, underwent his death cheer- 
fully, since he now left behind him one who 
would revenge his death, and who was able to 
inflict punishment on his enemies. 


CHAP. XIV. 


How Herod got away from the King of Arabia, 
and made Haste to go into Egypt, and thence 
went away in Haste also to Rome; and how, by 
promising a great deal of Money to Antony, he 
obtained of the Senate and of Casar to be made 
King of the Jews. 


§ 3. As for Herod, the great miseries he was 
in did not discourage him, but made him sharp 
is disgo Te surprising undertakings; for he 
went to Malchus, king of Arabia, whom he had 
formerly been very kind to, in order to receive 
somewhat by way of requital, now he was in 
more than ordinary want of it, and desired he 
would let him have some money, either by way 
of loan, or as his free gift, on account of the 
many benefits he had received from him; for not 
anowing what was become of his brother, he 
was in haste to redeem him out of the hand of 


« This law of Moses, tliat the priests were to he with- 
out blemish, as to all the parts of their bodies, is in Lev. 
xri 17—24. 

t Concerning the chronology of Iferod, and the time 
when he was first made king at Rome, aad concerning 
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his enemies, as willing to give three hundred 
talents for the price of his redemption. He also 
took with him the son of Phasaelus, who was a 
child of but seven years of age, for this very rea- 
son, that he might be a hostage for the repay- 
ment of the money; but there came messeogers 
from Malchus to meet him, by whom he was 
desired to be gone, for that the Parthians had 
laid a charge upon him not to entertain Herod. 
This was only a preteace which he made use of 
that he might not be obliged to repay him what 
he owed him; and this he was farther induced 
to by the principal men among the Arabians, 
that they might cheat him of what sums they 
had received from [his father} Antipater, and 
which he had committed to their fidelity. He 
made answer, that he did not iatend to be trou- 
blesome to them by his coming thither, but that 
he desired only to discourse with them about 
certain affairs that were to him of the greatest 
Importance. 

2. Hercupon he resolved to go away, and did 
go very prudently the road to Egypt; and then 
it was that he lodged in a certain temple, for he 
had left a great many of his followersthere. On 
the next day he came to Rhinocolura, and there 
it was that he heard what had befallen his bro- 
ther. Though Malchus soon repented of what 
he had done, and came running after Herod, but 
with no manner of success, for he was gotten a 
very great way off, and made haste into the road 
to Pelusium; and when the stationary ships that 
lay there hindered him from sailing to Alexan- 
dria, he went to their captains, by whese assist- 
ance, and that out of much reverence of, and 
great regard to him, he was conducted into the 
city [Alexandria,] and was retained there b 
Cleopatra; yet was she not able to prevail wit 
him to stay there, because he was making haste 
to Rome, even though the weather was stormy, 
and he was informed that the affairs of Italy 
were very tumultuous and in great disorder. 

3. So he set sail from thence to Pamphylia, 
and, falling into a violent storm, he had much 
ado to escape to Rhodes, with the loss of the 
ship’s burden; and there it was that two of his 
friends, Sappinas and Ptolemeus, met with him; 
and as he found that city very much damaged in 
the war against Cassius, though he were in ne- 
cessity himself, he neglected not to do it a kind- 
ness, but did what he could to recover it to its 
former state. Tle also built there a three-decked 
ship, and set sail thence, with his friends, for 
ian and came to the port of Brundusium; and 
when he was come from thence to Rome, he first 
related to Anthony what had befallen him in Ju- 
dea, and how Phasaelus, his brother, was seized 
on by the Parthians, and put to death by them; 
and how Hyrcanus was detained captive by 
them, and how they made Antigonus king, who 
had promised them a sum of money, no less than 
a thousand talents, with five hundred women, 
who were to be of the principal fainilies, and of 
the Jewish stock, and that he had carried off the 
women by night, and that by undergoing a great 
many hardships, he had escaped the bead ot 
his enemies: as also, that his own relations were 
in danger of being besieged and taken, and that 
he had sailed through a storm, and contemned 
all these terrible dangers, in order to come as 
soon as possible to him, who was his hope and 
only succor at this time. 

4. This account made Antony commiserate 
the change that had happened in Herod’s condi- 
tion;¢ and reasoning with himself that this was 
a cominon case among those that are placed in 
such great dignities, and that they are liable to 
the mutations that come from fortune, he was 


the time when he began his second reign, without a 
rival, upon the conquest and slaughter of Antigonus, 
both principally derived from this and the lwo next 
chapters in Josephus, sec the note on sect. 6, and chap. 
xy. sect. 10. 
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very ready to give him the assistance he desired, 
and this because he called to mind the friendship 
he had had with Antipater, because Herod offered 
him money to make him king, as he had for- 
merly givea it him to make him tetrarch, and 
chiefly because of his hatred to Antigonus, for 
he took him to be a seditious person, and an ene- 
my ta the Romans. Cæsar was also the for- 
warder to raise Herod's dignity, and to give him 
his assistance in what he desired, on account of 
the toils of war which he had himself undergone 
with Antipater his father in Egypt, and of the 
hospitality he had treated him withal, and the 
kindness he had always showed him, as also to 
gratify Antony, who was very zealous for Herod. 
So a senate was convocated; and Messala, first, 
ané then Atratinus, introduced Herod into it, 
and enlarged upon the benefits they had receiv- 
ed from his father, and put them in mind of the 
good-willhe had borne tothe Romans. At the same 
tine they accused Antigonus, and declared him 
an enemy, not only because of his former oppo- 
sition to them, but that he had now overlooked 
the Romans, and taken the government from the 
Parthians. Upon this the senate was irritated: 
and Antony informed them further, that it was for 
their advantage in the Parthian war that Herod 
should he king. This seemed good to all the 
senaturs; and so they made a decree accordingly. 

5. And this was the principal instance of An- 
tony’s affection for Herod, that he not only pro- 
cured him a kingdom which he did not expect, 
(for he did not come with an intention to ask the 
kingdom for himself, which he did not suppose 
the Romans would grant him, who used to be- 
stow it on some of the royal family, but intended 
to desire it for his wife’s brother, who was grand- 
son by his father to Aristobulus, and to Hyrca- 
nus by his mother,) but that he procured it for 
him so suddenly that he obtained what he did not 
expect, and departed out of Italy in so few days 
as seven in all. This young man [the grandson] 
Herod afterward took care to have slain, as we 
shall show in its proper place. But when the 
senate was dissolved, Antony and Cæsar went 
out of the senate-house, with Herod between 
them, and with the consuls and other magistrates 
before them, in order to offer sacrifices, and to 
lay up their decrees in the capitol. Antony also 
feasted Herod the first day of his reign. And 
thus did this man receive the kingdom, having 
obtained it on the hundred and eighty-tourth 
Olympiad, when Cains Domitius Calvinus was 
consu! the second time, and Caius Asinius Pollio 
[the first pre. 

6. All this while Antigonus besieged those that 
were in Massada, who had plenty of all other 
necessaries, but were only in want of water,* in- 
somuch that on this occasion Joseph, Herod's 
brother, was contriving to run away from it, with 
two hundred of his dependents, to the Arabians; 
for he heard that Mehus repented of the offen- 
ces he had been guilty of with regard to Herod: 
but God, by sending rain in the night-time, pre- 
vented his going away, for their cisterns were 
thereby filled, and he was under no necessity of 
running away on that account; but they were 
now of good courage, and the more so, because 
the sending that plenty of water which they had 
been in want of, seemed a mark of Divine Pro- 
vidence; so they made a sally, and fought hand 
to hand with Antigonus's soldiers, with some 
openly, with some privately, and destroyed a 
grea‘ number of them. At the same time, Ven- 
tidius, the general of the Romans, was sent ont 
of Syria, to drive the Parthians out of it, and 
marched after them into Judea, in pretence in- 
deed to succor Joseph, bnt in reality the whole 
affair was no more than a stratagem, in order to 
get money of Antigonus; so they pitched their 


* This grievous want of water at Massada, till the 
place had like to have been taken by the Parthians, 
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camp very near to Jerusalem, and stripped Anti- 
gonus of a great deal of money, and thea he re- 
tired himself with the greater part of the army; 
but, that the wickedness he had been guilty of 
might not be found out, he left Silo there, witha 
certain part of his soldiers, with whom also Anti- 
gonus cultivated an acquaintance, that he might 
cause him no disturbance, and was still in hopes 
pi the Parthians would come agaia and defend 
im. 
CHAP. XV. 
How Herod sailed out of Italy to Judea, and 
Sought with Antigonus; and what other Things 
happened in Judea about that Time. 


§ 1. By this time Herod had sailed out of Italy 
to Ptolemais, and had gotten together no small 
army, both of strangers and of his own country- 
men, and marched through Galilee against Anti- 
goous. Silo also, and Ventidius, came and as- 
sisted him, being persuaded by Delius, who was 
sent by Antony to assist in bringing back He- 
rod. Now, for Ventidius, he was employed in 
composing the disturbances that had been made 
in the cities by the means of the Parthians; and 
for Silo, he was in Judea indeed, but corrupted 
by Antigonus. However, as Herod went along, 
his army increased every day, and all Galilee, 
with some small exception, joined him; but as he 
was marching to those that were at Massada, 
for he was obliged to endeavor to save those 
that were in that fortress, now they were be- 
sieged, because they were his relations, Joppa 
was a hindrance to him, for it was necessary 
for him to take that place first, it being a city at 
variance with him, that no strong hold might be 
left in his enemies’ hands hehind him, when he 
should go to Jerusalem: and when Silo made 
this a pretence for rising up from Jerusalem, 
and was thereupon ursued by the Jews, Herod 
fell upon them with a small body of men, and 
both put the Jews to fight and saved Silo, when 
he was very poorly able to defend himself; but 
when Herod had taken Joppa, he made haste to 
set free those of his family that were in Massada. 
Now of the people of the country, some joined 
him because of the friendship they had had with 
his father, and some because of the splendid ap- 
pearance he made, and others by way of requital 
for the benefits they had received from both of 
them, but the greatest number came tu him in 
hopes of getting somewhat from him afterward, 
if he were once firmly settled in the kingdom. 

2. Herod Ħad now a strong army; and as he 
marched on, Antigonns laid snares and ambushes 
in the passes and places most proper for them, 
bat in truth he thereby did little or no damage 
to the enemy: so Herod received those of his 
family out of Massada, and the fortress Ressa, 
and then went on for Jerusalem. The soldiery 
also that was with Silo accompanied him all 
along, as did many of the citizens, being afraid 
of his power; and as soon as he had pitched his 
camp on the west side of the city, the soldiers 
that were set to guard that part shot their ar- 
rows, and threw their darts at him; and when 
some sallied out in a crowd, and came to fight 
hand to hand with the first ranks of Herod's 
army, he gave orders that they should, in the 
first place, make proclamation about the wall. 
that “he came for the good of the people, and 
for the preservation of the city, and not to bear 
any old grudge at even his most open enemies, 
but ready to forget the offences which his great- 
est adversaries had done him.” But Antigonus, 
by way of reply to what Ierod had caused to be 
proclaimed, and this before the Romans, and be- 
fore Silo also, said, “That they would not do 
justly, if they gave the kingdom to Herod, who 
was no more than a private man, and an Idu- 


mentioned both here, and Of the War, b.i. ch. xv. sch 
1, is an indication thatit was now summer time. 
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mean, i. e. a half Jew;* whereas they ought to 
bestow it on one of the royal family, as their 
custom was; for that in case they at present bare 
an ill-will to him, and had rei to deprive 
him of the kingdom, as having received it from 
the Parthians, yet there were many others of his 
family that might by their law take it, and these 
such as had noway offended the Romans, and 
being of their sacerdotal family, it would be an 
unworthy thing to put them by.” Now, while 
they said thus one to another, and fell to re- 
proaching one another on both sides, Antigonus 
permitted his own men that were upon the wall 
to defend themselves, who using their bows, and 
showing great alacrity against their enemies, 
easily drove them away from the towers. 

3. And now it was that Silo discovered that he 
had taken bribes: for he set a good number of 
his soldiers to complain aloud of the want of pro- 
visions they were in, and to require money to 
buy them food, and that it was fit to let them go 
into places proper for winter-quarters, since the 
places near the city were a desert, by reason 
that Antigonus’s soldiers had carried all away; 
so he set the arniy upon removing, and endea- 
vored to march away: but Herod pressed Silo 
not to depart; and exhorted Silo’s captains and 
soldiers not to desert him, when Cæsar and 
Antony, and the senate, had sent him thither, for 
that he would provide them plenty of all the 
things they wanted, and easily procure them a 
great abundance of what they required; after 
which entreaty, he immediately went into the 
country, and left not the least pretence to Silo 
for his departure, for he brought an unexpected 
quantity of provisions, and sent to those friends 
of his who inhabited about Samaria, to bring 
down corn, and wine, and oil, and cattle, and all 
other provisions, to Jericho, that there might be 
no want of a supply for the soldiers for the time 
to come. Antigonns was sensible of this, and 
sent presently over the country such as might 
restrain and lie in ambush for those that went out 
for provisions. So these men obeyed the orders 
of Antigonus, and got together a great number of 
men about Jericho, and sat upon the mountains, 
and watched those that brought the provisions. 
However, ITerod was not idle in the mean time, 
for he took ten bands of soldiers, of whom five 
were of the Romans, and five of the Jews, with 
some mercenaries among them, and with some 
few horsemen. and came to Jericho; and as 
they found the city deserted, but that five hun- 
dred of them had settled theniselves on the tops 
of the hills, with their wives and children, those 
he took and sent away; but the Romans fell 
upon the city and plundered it, and found the 
houses full of all sorts of good things: so the 
king left a garrison at Jericho, and came back 
again, and sent the Roman army to take their 
winter-quarters in the countries that were come 
over to him, Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria. 
And so much did Antigonus gain of Silo for the 
bribes he gave him, that part of the army should 
be quartered at Lydda, in order to please Antony. 
So the Romane laid their weapons aside, and 
lived in plenty of all things. 

4. But Herod was not ed with lying still, 
but sent out his brother Joseph against Idumea 
with two thousand armed footmen, and four hun- 
dred horsemen, while he himself came to Sama- 
ria, and left his mother and his other relations 
there, for they were already gone out of Massa- 
da, and went into Galilee, to take certain places 
which were held by the garrisons of Antigonus; 
and he passed on to Sepphoris, as God sent 


* This affirmation of Antizonna, spoken in the dnys 
of flerod, and inn mnnner to hla faee, that he was nn 
Idumean,i.e.n half Jew, seems to me of much greater 
authority than that pretence of hia fnvorite and flatte- 
rer Nicotlana of Damnscus, that he derived his pedigree 
from Jews as far backward as the Babylonish captivi. 
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a snow, while Antigonus’s garrisons withdrew 
themselves, and bad great plenty of provisions. 
He also went thence, and resolved to destroy 
those robbers that dwelt in the caves, and did 
much mischief in the country: so he sent a troop 
of horsemen, and three companies of armed foot- 
men, against then. They were very near to a 
village called Arbela; and on the fortieth day 
after, he came himself with his whole army ; and 
as the enemy sallied out boldly upon him, the left 
wing of his army gave way, but he appearing 
with a body of men, put those to fight who were 
already conquerors, and recalled his men that 
ran away. He also pressed upon his enemies, 
and pursued them as far as the river Jordan, 
though they ran away by different roads. So he 
brought over to him all Galilee, excepting those 
that dwelt in the caves, and distributed money 
to every one of his soldiers, giving them a hun- 
dred and fifty drachmz apiece, and much more 
to their captains, and sent them into winter-quar- 
ters: at at in time Silo came to him, and his 
commanders with him, because Antigonus would 
not aoe them provisions any longer, for he sup- 
lied them for no more than one month; nay, he 

ad sent to all the country about, and orderea 
them to carry off the provisions that were there, 
and retire to the mountains, that the Romans 
might have no provisions to live upon, and so 
might perish by famine: but Herod committed 
the care of that matter to Pheroras, his youngest 
brother, and ordered him to repair Alexandrium 
also. Accordingly, he quickly made the soldiers 
abound with great plenty of provisions, and re- 
built Alexandrium, which had been hefore deso- 
late. 

5. About this time it was that Antony con- 
tinued some time at Athens, and that Ventidius, 
who was now in Syria, sent for Silo, and com- 
manded him to assist Herod in the first place, to 
finish the present war, and then to send for their 
confederates, for the war they were themselves 
engaged in; but as for Herod, he went in great 
haste against the robbers that were in the caves, 
and sent Silo away to Ventidins, while he march- 
ed against them. These caves were in moun- 
tains, that were exceedingly abrupt, and in their 
middle were no other than precipices, with cer- 
tain entrances into the caves, and those caves 
were encompassed with sharp rocks, and in these 
did the robbers lie concealed, with all their fam- 
ilies ahont them; but the king caused certain 
chests to be made, in order to destroy them, and 
to be hung down, bound about with iron chains, 
by an engine, from the top of the mountain, it 
being not possible to get up to them, by reason 
of the sharp ascent of the mountains, nor to creep 
down to them from nbove. Now these chests 
were filled with armed men, who had long hooks 
in their hands, by which they might pull out 
such as resisted them, and then tumble them 
down, and kill them by so doing; but the letting 
the chest down proved to be a matter of great 
danger, because of the vast depth they were tc 
be let down, although they had their provisions 
in the chests themselves: but when the chests 
were let down, and not one of those in the mouths 
of the caves durst come near them, but lay still 
out of fear, some of the armed men girt on their 
armor, and by both their hands took hold of the 
chain, by which the chests were let down, and 
went into the mouths of the caves, because they 
fretted that such delay was made by the robbers 
not daring to come ont of the caves; and when 
they were at any of those mouths, they first kill- 
ed many of those that were in the mouths with 


ty, ch. i.acct. 3. Accordingly Josephus always catecms 
hin an Jdumean, though he snys his father Antipater 
was of the anme people with the Jewa, chap. viii. sect 
1, and by birtha Jew, Antiq. b. xx. ch. viii. sect. 7; asin- 
deed all such proselytes of juctice as the [dumeans were 
in time esteemed the very same people with the Jews. 
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their darts and afterward pulled those to them 
that resisted them with their hooks, and tumbled 
them down the precipices, and afterward went 
into the caves, and killed many more, and then 
went into their chests again, and lay still there; 
but upon this, terror seized the rest, when they 
heard the lamentations that were made, and they 
despaired ot escaping: however, when the night 
canie on, that put an end to the whole work; and 
as the king proclaimed pardon by a herald to 
such as delivered themselves up to him, many 
accepted of the offer. The same method of assault 
was made use of the next day; and they went 
farther, anc got out in baskets to fight them, and 
fought them at their doors, and sent fire among 
them, and set their caves on fire, for there was a 
reat deal of combustible matter within them. 
eae there was one old man who was caught 
within one of these eaves, with seven children 
and a wife; these prayed him to give them leave 
to go out, and yield themselves up to the eneiny; 
but he stood at the cave's mouth, and always slew 
that child of his who went out, till he had de- 
stroyed them every one; and after that he slew 
his wife, and cast their dead bodies down the 
precipice, and himself after them; and so under- 
went death rather than slavery: but before he 
did this, he greatly reproached Herod with the 
meanness of his family, although he was then 
king. Herod also saw what he was doing, and 
stretched out his hand, and offered him all man- 
ner of security for his life. By which means all 
these caves were at length subdued entirely. 

6. And when the king had set Ptolemy over 
these parts of the country as his general, he went 
to Samaria, with six hundred horsemen, and 
three thousand armed footmen, ag intending to 
fight Antigonus. But still this command of the 
srmy did ‘not succeed well with Ptolemy, but 
those that had been troublesome to Galilee be- 
tore, attacked him, and slew him; and when they 
had done this, they fled among the lakes and 
places almost inaccessible, laying waste and 
plundering whatsoever they could come at in 
those places. But Herod soon returned, and 
punished them for what they had done; for some 
of these rebels he slew, and others of them, who 
had fled to the strong holds, he besieged, and 
both slew them, and demolished their strong 
holds: and when he had thus put an end to their 
rebellion, he laid a fine upon the cities of a hun- 
dred talents. 

7. In the mean time Pacorus was fallen in a 
battle, and the Parthians were defeated. When 
Ventidius sent Macherus to the assistance of He- 
rod, with two legions and a thousand horsemen, 
while Antony encouraged him to make haste. 
But Macherus, at the instigation of Antigonus, 
without the anprobation of Herod, as being cor- 
rupted by money, went about to take a view of 
his affairs: but Antigonus suspecting this inten- 
tion of his coming, did not Raitt hiin into the 
city, but kept him at a distance, with throwing 
stones at him, and plainly showed what he him- 
self meant. But when Macherus was sensible 
that Herod had given him good advice, and that 
he had made a mistake himself in not hearkening 
to that advice, he retired to the city of Emmans; 
and what Jews he met with he slew them, whe- 
ther they were enemies or friends, out of the rage 
he was in at what hardships he had undergone. 
The king was provoked at this conduct of his, 
and went to Samaria, and resolved to go to An- 
tony about these affairs, anu to inform him that 
he stood in no need of such helpers, who did him 
more mischiefthan they did his enemies, and that 
he was able of himself to beat Antigonus; but 
Macherus followed him, and desired that he 
would not go to Antony, or, if he was resolved to 

o, that he would join his brother Joseph with 

im, and let them fight against Antigonus. So 
he was reconciled to Macherus, upon ha earnest 
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éntreaties. Accordingly he left Joseph there 
with his army, but charged bim to run no ha- 
zards, nor to quarrel with Macherus. 

8. But for his own part he made haste to An- 
tony, (who was then at the siege of Samosata, a 

lace upon Euphrates,) with his troops, both 
ane and footmen, to be auxiliaries to him 
and when he came to Antioch, anc met there a 
great number of men gotten together, that were 
very desirous to go to Antony, but durst not ven- 
ture to go out of fear, because the barbarians fell 
upon men on the road, and slew many, so he en- 
couraged them, and beeame their condi or upon 
the road. Now when they were withia two days 
march of Samosata, the barbarians had laid an 
ambush there to disturb those that came to Aa- 
tony; and where the woods made the passes 
narrow, as they led to the plains, there they laid 
not a few of their horsemen, who were to lie still 
until those passengers were gone by into the 
wide place. Now as soon as their first ranks 
were gone by, (for Herod brought on the rear,) 
those that lay in ambush, who were about five 
hundred, fell upon them on the sudden, and when 
they had put the foremost to flight, the king 
came ridiag hard with the forces that were about 
him, and immediately drove back the enemy; by 
which means he made the minds of his own men 
courageous, and emboldened them to go on, inso- 
much that those who ran away before, now re- 
turned back, and the barbarians were slain on all 
sides. The king also went oo killing them, and 
recovered all the baggage; among which were a 
great number of beasts for burden, and of slaves, 
and proceeded on in his march; and whereas 
there were a very great number of those in the 
woods that atttihied them, and were near the 
passage that led into the plain, he made a sally 
upon these also with a strong body of men, and 
put them to flight, and slew many of them, and 
thereby rendered the way safe for those that 
came after; and these called Herod their savior 
and protector. 

9. And when he was near to Samosata, Antony 
sent out his army ia all their proper habiliments, 
to meet him, in order to pay Herod this respect, 
and because of the assistance he had given him, 
for he had heard what attacks the barbarians 
had made upon him [in Judea.] He also was 
very glad to see him there, as having been made 
acquainted with the great actions he had per- 
formed upon the road: so he entertained him 
very kindly, and could not but admire his cou- 
rage. Antony also embraced him as snon as he 
saw him, and saluted him after a most affec- 
tionate manner, and gave him the upper hand, as 
having himself lately made him a king; and in a 
little time Antiochus delivered up the fortress, 
and on that account this war was at an end; 
then Antony committed the rest to Sosius, and 
gave him orders to assist Herod, and went him- 
self to Egypt. Accordingly, Sosius sent two le- 
gions before into Judea to the nssistance of He- 
rod, and he followed himself with the body of 
the army. 

10. Now Joseph was already slain in Judea, in 
the manner following: he forgot what charge 
his brother Herod had given him when he went 
to Antony; and when he had pitched his camp 
among the mountains, for Macherus had lent him 
five regiments, with these he went hastily to Je- 
richo, in order to reap the corn thereto belonging: 
and as the Roman regiments were but newly 
raised, and were unskilful in war, for they were 
in great part collected out of Syria, he was at- 
tacked by the enemy, and canght in those places 
of difficulty, and was himself slain, as he was 
fighting bravely and the whole army was lost; 
for there were six regiments slain. So when 
Antigonus had got possession of the dead bodies, 
he cut off Joseph's head, although Pheroras his 
brother would have redeemed it at the price of 
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fifty talents. After which defeat, the Galileans re-" 
volted from their commaaders, and took those of 
Herod's party, and drowned them in the lake, and 
a great part of Judea was become seditious; but 
Macherus fortified the place Gitta [in Samaria. ] 

11. At this time messengers came to Herod, 
and informed him of what had been done; and 
when he was come to Daphne by Antioch, they 
told him of the ill fortune that had befallen his 
brother; which yet he expected from certain 
visions that appeared to him in his dreams, 
which clearly foreshowed his brother's death. 
So he hastened his march; and when he came 
to mount Libanus, he received about eight hun- 
dred of the men of that place, having already 
with him also one Roman legion, and with these 
he came to Ptolemais. He also marched thence 
by night with his army, and proceeded along 

alilee. Haere it was that the enemy met him, 
and fought him, and were beaten, and shut up in 
the saine place of strength whence they hea 
sallied out the day before. So he attacked the 
place in the morning, but by reason of a great 
storm that was then very violent, he was able 
to do nothing, but drew off his army into the 
neighboring villages; yet as soon as the other 
legion that Antony sent him was come to his 
assistance, those that were in garrison in the 
place were afraid, and deserted in the night- 
time. Then did the king march hastily to Je- 
richo, intending to avenge himself on the enemy 
for the slaughter of his brother; and when he 
had pitched his tents, he made a feast for the 
principal commanders, and after this collation 
was over, and he had dismissed his guests, he 
retired to his own chamber; and here one may 
see what kindness God had for the king, for the 
upper part of the house fell down when noba 
was in it, and so killed none, insomuch that all 
the people believed that Herod was beloved of 
God, since he had escaped such a great and sur- 
prising danger. 

12. But the next day six thousand of the enemy 
came down from the tops of the mountains to 
fight the Romans, which greatly terrified them; 
and the soldiers that were in light armor came 
wear, and pelted the king’s guards that were 
come out with darts and stones, and one of them 
hit him on the side with a dart. Antigonus also 
sent a commander against Samaria, whose name 
was Pappus, with some forces, being desirous to 
show the enemy how potent he was, and thut he 
bad men to spare in his war with them: he sat 
down to oppose Macherus; but Herod, when he 
bad taken five cities, took such as were left in 
them, being about two thousand, and slew them, 
and burnt the cities themselves, and then re- 
turoed to go against Pappus, who was encamped 
ata village called Isanas; and there ran in to 
him many ont of Jericho and Judea, near to 
which places he was, and the enemy fell upon 
his men, so stout were they at this time, and 
joined battle with them, but he beat them in the 
fight; and in order to be revenged on them for 
the slaughter of his brother, he pursued them 
sharply, and killed them as they ran away: and 
as the houses were full of nrmed men,* and many 
of them ran as far as the tops of the houses, he 
got them under his power, and pulled down the 
roofs of the houses, and saw the lower rooms full 
ef soldiers that were cuught, ond lay all on a 
heap: so they threw stones down upon them as 
they lay piled one upon another, and thereby 
killed them: nor was there u more frightful 
spectacle in all the war than this, where beyond 
the walls an iinmense multitude of dead men lay 
heaped ane upon another. ‘This action it was 
which chiefly broke the spirits of the enemy, 


è It may be worth our observation here, that these sol- 
diers of tlerod could not have gonen upon the tops of 
these tonses, which were fail of enemies, In order to pull 
wp the upper floors, and destroy them beneath, but by 


who expected now what would come, for there 
appeared a mighty number of people that came 
from places far distant, that were now about the 
village, but then ran away; and had it not been 
for the depth of winter, which then restrained 
them, the king's army had presently gone to Je- 
rusalem, as heing very courageous at this good 
success, and the aala work had been done im- 
mediately, for Antigonus was already looking 
about how he might tiy away, and leave the city. 

13. At this time the king gave order that the 
soldiers should go to supper, for it was late at 
night, while he went into a chamber to use the 
bath, for he was very weary: and here it was 
that he was in the greatest danger, which yet, 
by God's providence, be escaped; for as he was 
naked, and had but one servant that followed 
him, to be with him while he was bathing in an 
inner room, certain of tle enemy, who were in 
their armor, and had fled thither out of fear, 
were then in the place; and as he was bathing, 
the first of then: came out with his naked sword 
drawn, and went out at the doors, and after him 
a second and a third, armed in like manner, and 
were under such a consternation, that they did 
no hurt tothe king, and thought themselves to 
have come off very well in suffering no harm 
themselves, in their getting out of the house. 
However, on the next day, he cut off the head of 
Pappus, for he was already slain, and gent it to 
Pheroras, as a punishment of what their brother 
had suffered by his means, for he was the man 
that stew him with his own hand. 

14. When the rigor of winter “vas over, Herod 
removed his army, and came near to Jerusalem, 
and pitched his camp hard by the city. Now 
this was the third year since he had been made 
kingat Rome; and as he removed his camp, and 
came near that part of the wall where it could 
be most easily assaulted, he pitched that camp 
before the temple, intending to make his attacks 
in the same manner as did Pompey: so he en- 
compassed the place with three bulwarks, and 
erected towers, and employed a great many 
hands about the work, and cut down the trees 
that were round about the city; and when he 
had appointed proper persons to oversee the 
works, even while the army lay before the city, 
he himself went to Samaria. to complete his 
marriage, and to take to wife the daughter of 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus; for he had 
betrothed her already, as I have before related. 
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How Herod, when he had married Mariamne, 
took Jerusalem, with the Assistance of Sosius, 
by Force; and how the Government of the 

smoneans was put an end to. 


§1. AFTER the wedding was over, came So- 
sius through Phoenicia, having sent out his army 
before him over the midland parts. Mealso, who 
was their commander, came kinak with a great 
number of horsemen and footmen. The king 
also came himself from Samaria nnd brought 
with him no small army, besides that which was 
there before, for they were about thirty thou- 
sand; and they all met together nt the walls of 
Jerusalem, and encamped at the north wall of 
the city, being now an army of eleven legions 
armed men on foot, and six thousand horsemen! 
with other nuxiliaries out of Syria. The gene. 
rals were two. Sosius, sent by Antony to assist 
Herod, and Herod on his own account, in order 
to take the government from Antigonus, who 
was declared nn enemy to Rome, and that he 
might himself be king, according to the decree 
of the senate. 


ladders from the ontside; which illustrates some texta 
in the New Testament, by v hich it appears that men 
used to ascend thither by ladders on the outsides. See 
Mutt. xxiv. 17; Mark xiii. 15; Luke v. 19; xvii, 31. 
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2. Now the Jews that were enclosed within 
the walls of the city fought against Herod with 
great alacrity and zeal, (for the whole nation 
was gathered together ;) a also gave out many 
prophecies about the temple, and many things 
agreeahle to the people, as if God would deliver 
then out of the dangers they were in; they had 
also carried off what was out of the city, that 
they might not leave any thing to afford suste- 
nance either for men or for beasts; and by pri- 
vate robberies, they made the want of necessa- 
ries greater. When Herod understood this, he 
opposed ambushes in the fittest places against 
their private robberies, and he sent legions of 
armed men to bring in provisions, and that from 
remote places, so that in a little time they had 
great plenty of provisions. Now the three bul- 
warks were easily erected, because so many 
hands were continually at work upon them; for 
it was summer-time, and there was nothing to 
hinder their works, neither from the air, nor 
from the workmen; so they brought their engines 
to bear, and shook the walls of the city, and 
tried all manner of ways to get in; yet did not 
those within discover any fear, but they also 
contrived not a few engines to oppose their en- 
gines withal. They Are sallied out, and burnt 
not only those engines that were not yet perfect- 
ed, but those that were: and when they came 
hand to hand, their attempts were not less bold 
than those of the Romans, though they were 
behind them in skill. ‘They ‘also erected new 
works when the former were ruined, and, making 
mines under ground, they met each other, and 
fought there; and, making use cf brutish courage 
rather than of prudent valor, they persisted in 
this war to the very last; and this they did while 
a mighty army lay round about them, and while 
they were distressed by famine, and the want of 
necessaries, for this happened to be a sabbatic 
year. The first that scaled the walls were 
twenty chosen men, the next were Sosius’s cen- 
turions, for the first wall was taken in forty 
days, and the second in fifteen more, when some 
of the cloisters that were about the temple were 
burnt, which Herod pave out to have heen burnt 
by Antigonus, in order to expose him to the ha- 
tred of the Jews. And when the outer court of 
the temple, and the lower city, were taken, the 
Jews fled into the inner court of the temple, and 
into the upper city; but now, fearing lest the 
Romans should hinder them from oflering their 
daily sacrifices to God, they sent an embassage, 
and desired that they would only permit them to 
bring in beasts for sacrifices, which Herod grant- 
ed, hoping they were going to yield; but when 
he saw that they did nothing of what he sup- 
posed, but bitterly opposed him, in order to pre- 
serve the kingdom to Antigonus, he made an as- 
sault upon the city, and touk it by storm; and 
now all parts were full of those that were slain 
by the rage of the Romans at the long duration 
of the siege, and by the zeal of the Jews that 
were on Flerod’s side, who were not willing to 
leave one of their adversaries alive, so they 
were murdered continually in the narrow streets, 


* Note here, that Josephus fully and frequently as- 
gures us that there passed ubove three years belween 
Herod’s first obtaining the Kingdom at Rome, and his 
second obtaining it upon the taking of Jerusatem, and 
the death of Antigonus. The present history of this 
interval twice mentions the army's going into winter- 
quarters, Which perhaps belouzed to two several win- 
ters, ch. xv eect. 3, 4; and tho’ Josephus says nothing 
how Jong they lay in those quarters, yet does he give 
such an account of the long and studied delays of Ven- 
tidius, Silo, and Macherus, who were to sce ‘lerad set- 
tled in bis new kingdom (but seem not to bnve had suf- 
ficient forces for that purpase, and were for certnin all 
corrupted hy Antigonus to make the longest detiys pos- 
sible,) and gives us such particular xceouuls of the many 
great actions of Herod during the same interval, as fnir- 
ly imply that interval, before Herod went to Samosata, 
to have been vory considerable. However, what is want- 
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and in the houses by crowds, and as they were 
tlying to the temple for shelter, and there was 
no pity taken of either infants or the ag-u cor 
did they spare so much as the weaker sex; nay, 
although the king sent about, and besought them 
to spare the people, yet nobody restrained their 
hand from slaughter, but, as if they were a com- 
pany of madmen, they fell upon persons of all 
ages without distinction; and then Antigonus, 
without regard to either his past or present cir- 
cumstances, came. down from the citadel, and 
fell down at the feet of Sosius, who took no pity 
of him in the change of his fortune, but insulted 
him beyond measure, and called him Antigone, 
(i. e. a woman, and not aman;] yet did he not 
treat him as if he were a woman, by letting him 
go at liberty, FAN him into bonds, and kept 
him in close custody. 

3. And now Herod having overcome his ene- 
mies, his care was to govern those foreigners 
who had been his assistants, for the crowd of 
strangers rushed to see the temple, and the sa- 
cred things in the temple; but the king, thinking 
a victory to be a more severe affliction than a 
defeat, if any of those things which it was not 
lawful to see, should be seen by them, used en- 
treaties and threateniogs, and even sometimes 
force itself to restrain them. He also prohibited 
the ravage that was made in the city, and many 
times asked Sosius, whether the Romans would 
empty the city both of money and men, and leave 
him king of a desert? and told him, that he es- 
teemed the dominion over the whole habitable 
earth as by no means an equivalent satisfaction 
for such a murder of his citizens; and when he 
said, that this plunder was justly to be permitted 
the soldiers for the siege they had undergone, he 
replied, that he would give every one their re- 
ward out of his own money, and by this means 
he redeemed what remained of the city from de- 
struction; and he performed what he had pro- 
mised him, for he gave a noble present to every 
soldier, and a proportionable present to their 
commanders, but a most ruyal present to Sosius 
himself, till they all went away full of money. 

4, This destruction befell the city of Jerusa- 
lem* when Marcus Agrippa and Caninius Gallus 
were consuls of Rome, on the hundred eigtity and 
nfth Olympiad, on the third month, on the solem- 
nity of the fast, as if a periodical revolution of 
calamities had ued, since that which befel} 
the Jews under Pompey, for the Jews were taken 
by him on the same hay and this was after twenty 
seven years’ time. So when Sosius had dedicated 
a crown of gold to God, he marched away trom 
Jerusalem, and carried Antigonus with him in 
bonds to Antony; but Herod was afraid lest An- 
tizonus should be kept in prison [only] by Anto- 
ny, and that when he was carried to Rume by 
hint, he might get his cause to be heard by the 
senate, and might demonstrate, as he was him- 
self of the royal blood, and Herod but a private 
man, that therefore it belonged to his sons how- 
ever to have the kingdom, ou uccount of the fa- 
mily they were of, in case he had himself offend 
ed the Romans by what he had done. Out of 


ing in Josephus is fully supplied by Moses Chorenensis, 
the Armenian historian, iu his istory of the same in- 
terval, h. ii. ch. xviii. where he directly assures Us, that 
Tigranes, then king of Armenia, and the principal ma- 
nager of this Parthian war, reigned Iwa years atter 
Herod wns made King at Rome: and yel Anony did 
not hearof his death,in that very neighborhood, al Sa- 
mosata, Lill he was come thither to besiege il; ater which 
Herod brought tim an army, which was 340 miles 
March, and through a dificult country, fill of enemies 
also, and joined with him in the siege of Samos:ta, ull 
that city wns taken; then Herod and Sosius march 
back with their kirge armies the same number of 340 
wiles, and when in a little time they sat down lo be- 
siege Jerusalem, they were not able to take it, but by a 
sieceof five months. All which put together fully sup- 
plies what is wanting in Josephus, and secures lhe em 
tire chronology of these times beyond contradiclios 
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Herod's fear of this it was, that he, by giving 
Antony a great deal of money, endeavored to 
persuade hin to have Antigonus slain, which if 
it were once done, he should be free from that 
fear. And thns did the government of the As- 
moneans cease,a hundred twenty and six years 
after it was first setup. This family was a splen- 
did and an iHustrious one, both on account of the 
nobility of their stock, and of the dignity of the 
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high priesthood, as also for the glorions actions 
their ancestors had performed for owr nation. 
but these men lost the government by their dix 
sensions one with another, and it came to Heron 
the son of Antipater, who was of no more than a 
vulgar family, and of no eminent extraction, but 
one that was subject to other kings: aod this is 
what history tals us was the end of the Asmo- 
nean family. 





BOOK XV. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF EIGHTEEN YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH! OF ANTIGONUS 
TO THE FINISHING OF THE TEMPLE BY HEROD. 


CHARTE 


Concerning Pollio and Sameas. Herod slays the 
principal of Antigonus’s friends, and spoils the 
City ofits Wealth. Antony beheads Antigonus. 


§ 1. How Susius and Herod took Jerusalem 
by force; and, besides that, haw they took Aati- 
gonus captive, has been related by us in the 
foregoing book. We will now proceed in the 
narration. And since Herod had now the ga- 
vernment of all Judea put into his hands, he pro- 
moted such of the private men in the city as had 
been of his party, but never left off avenging 
and punishing every day those that had chosen 
to be of the party of his enemies: but Pollio, 
the Pharisee, and 
honored by him above all the rest; for when Je- 
rusalem was besieged, they advised the citizens 
to receive Herod, for which advice they were 
well requited; but this Pollio, at the time when 
Herod was once upon his trial of life and death, 
foretold, in way of reproach, Hyrcanus and the 
other judges, how this Herod, whom they suf- 
fered now to escape, would afterward inflict pu- 
nishment on them all; which had its completion 
in time, while God fulfilled the words he had 
spoken. 

2. At this time Herod, now he had got Jerusa- 
lem under his power, carried off all the ruyal or- 
naments, and spoiled the wealthy men of what 
they had gotten; and when by ae means he 
had heaped together a great quantity of silver 
and Eol, he gave itall to Antony, and his friends 
that were about him. He also slew forty-five of 
the principal men of Antigonus's party, and set 
guards at the gates of the city, that nothing 
night be carried ont together with their dead 
bodies. They also searched the dead, and what- 
socver was found, either of silver or gold, or 
other treasure, it was Carried to the king; nor 
was there any end of the miseries he bronght 
upon them, and this distress was in part oecasion- 
ed by the covetousness of the prince regent, Who 
wns still in want of more, aud in part hy the 
sabbatic year, which was still going on, anil forced 
the country to he still nnenttivated, since we are 
furbidden to sow the law) in that year. Now 
whea Antony had received Antigonus as hts 
captive, he determined to keep hiu aguinst his 
trininph; bnt when he heard that the nation 

rew seditious, sad that out of their hatred to 

lerod, they continued ty bear good-will to Anti- 
genus, he resulsed to behead him at Antioch, for 
otherwise the Jiws conf l noway be brought to 
be quiet, And Strabo of Cappadocia attests to 
what | have Sud, when he thus speaks: * An- 
tony orere |] Antizonus the Jew to be brought 
to Antioch, and there ty be beheaded: and this 
Antony seems tu me to have been the very first 
man who beheaded a king, ns supposing he con! 
no other way bend the minds of the Jews, so us 


` 


* The eity here raed Bahylon hy Josephus seems to 
he one whiel was huit ty some of 1) e Se'wnrcjide npon 
the ligris, whieh, long after the utter desaletion of otd 
Babyion, was commonly so called: and, l suppose, not 


ameas, a disciple of his, were ! 


to receive Ilcrod, whom he had made king in 
his stcad, for hy no torments could they be forced 
to call him king, so great a fondness they had for 
their former king; so he thought that this disho- 
norable death would diminish the value they 
had for Antigonus’s memory, and at the same 
time would diminish the hatred they bare to He- 
rod.” ‘Thus far Strabo. 


CHAP. II. 


How Hyrcanus was set at Liberty by the Par- 
thians,and returned to Herod; and what Alez- 
andra did when she heard that Anaaelus was 
made Ligh Priest. 


$1. Now after Herod was in possession of the 
kingdom, Elyrcanus the high priest, who was 
then a captive among the Parthians, came to hin 
again, and was set free from his captivity in the 
manner following: Barzapharnes and Pacorus 
the generals of the Parthians, took Hyrcanus, 
who was first made high priest and afterward 
king, and Herod's brother Phasaelus, captives, 
and were carrying them away into Parthia. Pha- 
saclus indeed could not bear the reproach of 
being in bonds, and thinking that death with 
glory was better than any life whatsoever, he be 
came his own executioner, as I have formerly 
related. 

2. But when Hyrcanus was brought into Par 
thia, the king Phraates treated him after a very 
gentle nianner, as having already learned of 
what an illustrions family he was; on which ac- 
count he set him free trom his bonds, and gave 
him a habitation at Babylon,* where there were 
Jews in great numbers. ‘These Jews honored 
liyrcanus as their high priest and king; as did 
all the Jewish nation that dwelt as far as Eu- 
phrates; which respect was very much to his 
satisfaction. But when he was informed that 
Ilerod had received the kingdom, new hopes 
came upon him, as having been himself still ofa 
kind disposition towards him, and expecting that 
Herod would bear in mind what favor he had 
received from him, and when he was upon his 
trisl, and when he was in danger that a capital 
sentence would be pronounced ngainst him, he 
delivered him from that danger, and from all 
punishment. Accordingly he talked of that mat- 
ter with the Jews that came often to him with 
creat affection; but they endéavored to retain 
Iom among them, and desired that he would stay 
with lim, putting hin in mind of the kind offices 
nnd honors they did him, and that those ho- 
nors they paid him were not at all inferior to 
whnt they could pay to cither their high priests 
or their kings: and what was a greater motive 
to determine him, they snid, was this, that he 
could not have those dignities Wi Judea] becanse 
of that maim in his body, which had heen in- 
flicted on him by Antigonus; and that kings do 


far from Seleucia; just as the later adjoining city Bag- 
‘dal lis been, and is often called by the same old name 
| of Babylon ll this very day. 
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not use to requite men for those kindnesses 
which they received when they were private 
persuns, the height of fortune making usually 
no small changes in them. 

3. Now although they snggested these argu- 
ments to him for his own advantage, yet did [yr- 
canus still desire to depart. Herod also wrote 
to him, and persuaded him to desire of Phraates, 


and the Jews that were there, that they should í 


not grudge him the royal authority, which he 
should have jointly with himself, for that now 
was the proper time for himsclf to make him 
amends for the favors he had received from 
him, as having been brought up by him, and saved 
by him also, as well as for Hyrcanus to reccive 
it. And ashe wrote thus to Bivreanus so did he 
send also Saramallas, his ambassador, to Phraa- 
tes, and many presents with him, and desired 
him in the most obliging way that he would be 
no hinderance to his gratitude towards his bene- 
factor. But this zeal of Herod did not flow 
from that principle, but because he had been 
made governor of that country, without having 
any just claim to it, he was afraid, and that upon 
reasons good enough, of a change in his con- 
dition, and so made what haste he could to get 
Hyrcanus iuto his power, or indeed to put him 
quite out of the way: which last thing he com- 
passed afterward. 

4. Accordingly, when Hyrcanus came, full of 
assurance, by the permission of the king of Par- 
thia, and at the expense of the Jews, who sup- 

lied him with money, Herod received him with 
all possible respect, and gave him the upper 
place at public mectings, and set him above all 
the rest at feasts, and thereby deceived him. He 
called him his father; and endeavored by all 
the ways possible, that he might have no suspi- 
cion of any treacherous design against him. He 
also did other things, in order to secnre his go- 
vernment, which yet occasioned a sedition in his 
own family; for being cautious how he made 
any illustrious person the high priest of God,* he 
sent for an obscure pricst out ak Babylon, whose 
name was Ananelus, and bestowed the high priest- 
hood upon him. 

5. However, Alexandra, the daughter of Hyr- 
canns, and wile of Alexander, the son of Aris- 
tobulus the king, who had also brought Alexan- 
der [two] children, could not bear this indignity. 
Now this son was one of the greatest comeliness, 
and was called Aristobulus; and the daughter, 
Marianne, was married to Herod, and eminent for 
her beauty also. This Alexandra was much nis- 
turbed, and took this mdignity offered to her son 
exceeding ill, that while he was alive, any one 
else should be sent for to have the dignity of the 
high priesthood conferred upon him. Accord- 
ingly she wrote to Cleopatra (a musician assist- 
ing her in taking care to have her letters carried) 
to desire her intercession with Antony, in order 
to gain the high priesthood for her son. 

6. But as Antony was slow in granting this rc- 
quest, his friend Dellins+ came into Juden upon 
some alfairs, and when he saw Aristobulus, he 
stoo:! in admiration at the tallness and handsome- 
ness of the child, and no less at Mariamne, the 
king's wife, and was open in his commendations 
of Alexandra, as the mother of most beautiful 
children: and when she came to discourse with 
him, he persuaded her to get pictures drawn of 
them hoth, and send theim to Antony, for that 
when he saw them, he would deny her nothing 
that she should ask. Accordingly Alexandra was 


* Here we have an eminent example ot Herad’s worll- 
ly ard proñane politics; when, by the abuse of his un- 
lawtul and usurped power, to make wham he pleased 
high priest, in tne person of Ananelns, he occasioned 
suci disturbances in his kingdom, and tn his own fami- 
ly, os suffered bim to enjoy no tasting peace or tran- 
quillily ever afterward: and sneh is frequently the cf- 
fect of profsne court polities about matters of relizion in 
other ages and nations. The Old Testament is full of 
the miseries the pcople of T0 Jews derived from such 
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elevated with these words of his, aud sent the 
pictures to Antony. Dellius also talked extrava- 
gantly, and said that * These children seemed 
not derived from men, but from some god or 
other.” His design in doing so was to entice 
Antony into lewd pleasures with them, who was 
ashamed to send for the damsel, as being the 
wife of Herod, and avoided it, because of the re- 
proaches he should have from Cleopatra on that 
| account, but he sent, in the most decent manner 
i he could, for the young man; but added this 
withal, © Unless he thought it hard upon him so 
to do. When this letter was brought to Herod, 
he did not think it safe for him to send one so 
| handsome as was Aristobulus, in the prime of 
| his life, for he was sixteen years of age, and of 
so noble a family, and particularly not to Antony, 
the principal man among the Romans, and one 
that Soui busė him in his amours, and besides, 
one that openly indulged himself in such plea- 
sures, as his power allowed him, without control. 
He therefore wrote back to him, that “If this 
boy should only go out of the country, all would 
be in a state of war and uproar, because the J ews 
were in hopes of a change in the government, 
aud to have another king over them.” 

7. When Herod had thus excused himself to 
Antony, he resolved that he would not entirely 
pera the child of Alexandra to be treated dis- 
ionurably; but his wile Mariamne lay vehe- 
mently at him to restore the high priesthood to 
her brother, and he judged it was for his advan- 
tage so to do, because, if he once had that dignity, 
he could not go out of the country. So he called 
alt his friends together, and tol:l them, that 
“ Alexandra privately conspired against his royal 
authority, and endeavored, by the means of 
Cleopatra, so to bring it about, that he might be 
deprived of the government, and that by An- 
tony’s means this youth might have the manage- 
ment of public affairs in his stead; and that this 
procedure of hers was unjust, since she would at 
the same time deprive her daugliter of the dignity 
she now had, ae d bring disturbances upon 
the kingdom, for which he had taken a great 
deal of pains, and had gotten it with extra- 
ordinary hazards; that yet while he well re- 
membered her wicked practices, he would not 
leave off doing what was right himself, but 
would even now give the youth the high priest- 
hood: and that he formerly set up Ananelus, be- 
cause Aristobulus was then so very young a 
child.” Now when he had said this, not at ran- 
dom, but as he thuught with the best discretion 
he had, in order to deceive the women, and those 
friends whom he had taken to consult withal, 
Alexandra, out of the great joy she had at this 
unexpected promise, ant out of fear from the 
suspicions she lay umler, fell a weeping, and 
made the following apology for herself; and said, 
that “as to the her priesthood, she was very 
much concerned (ur the disgrace her sun was 
under, and so did her utmost en leavors to pro- 
cure it for him, but that as to the kingdom, she 
had made no attempts, and that if it were ollered 
her [for her son,} she woull nst accept it; and 
that now she would be satisfied with her son's 
dignity, while he himself hell the civil govern- 
ment, and she had thereby the security that 
arose, from his peculiar ability in governing, to 
all the remainder of her family; that she was 
now overcome by his benelits, and thankiully 
accepted of this honer showed by him to her son, 
and that she woull hereafter be entirely obe- 





polities, especially in and after ihe days of Jero’-o:in 
the son of Nebat, who mede Israel to sin wl O gave lie 
most pernicious example of it; who brovght on the 
grosses! corruption of retizion by it; and the punish- 
ment of whose family for iL wes most remarka™e, 
The case is too weil known to stand in need of partien- 
, lar citations, : 

t Of tlis wicked Dellins. sce the nole on tlhe War, b. 

i.ch xv. sect. 3. 
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matter.” So when they had spoken (hus to one 
another, they came to an agreement, und all 
suspicions, so far as appeared, were vanished 
away. 


CHAP. TI. 
How Herod, upon his making Aristobulus High 


Priest, took care that he should be murdered in 
a little Time: and what apology he made to 
Antony about Aristobulus: as also concerning 


Joseph and Mariamne. 


§ 1. So king Herod immediately took the 
high priesthood away from Ananelus, who, as we 


wad before, was not of this country, but one of 


those Jews that had been carried captive beyond 
Euphrates; for there were not a few ten thou- 
sands of this people that had been carried cap- 
tives, and Apel about Babylonia, whence Anane- 
lus came. He was one of the stock of the high 
sriests,* and had been of old a particular friend of 
Jerod; and when he was first made king, he 
conferred that dignity upon him, and now put 
him out of it again, in order to quiet the troubles 
in his family; though what he did was plainly 
unlawful, for at no other time [of old] was any 
one that had once been in that dignity deprived 
of it. It was Antiochus Epiphanes who first 
brake that law, and deprived Jesus. and made 
his brother Onias high priest in his stead. Aris- 
tobulus was the second that did so, and took that 
dignity from his brother Pee and this 
Herod was the third, who took that high office 
away [from Ananelus,] and gave it to this young 
man, Aristobulus, in his stead. 

2. And now Herod seemed to have healed the 
divisions in his family; yet was he not with- 
out suspicion, as is equals the case, of peo- 
ple seeming to be reconciled to one another, but 
thought that, as Alexandra had already made at- 
tempts tending to innovations, so did he fear that 
she would go on therein, if she found a fit oppor- 
tunity for so doing; so he gave a command, that 
she should dwell in the palace, and meddle with 
no pnblic affairs: her guards also were so care- 
ful, that nothing she did in private life every day 
was concealed. All these apni 3s put her out 
of patience, hy little and little, oe: she began to 
hate Herod: for as she had the pride of a woman 
to the utmost degree, she had great indignation 
at this suspicious guard that was about her, as 
desirous rather to undergo any thing that could 
befall her, than to be deprived of her liberty of 
speech, and, under the notion of an honorary 

uard, to live in a state of slavery and terror. 
Sbe therefore sent to Cleopatra, and made a long 
complaint of the circuinstances she was in, an 
entreated her todo her utmost for her assistance. 
Cleopatra hereupon advised her to take her son 
with her, and come away immediately to her into 
Egypt. This advice pleased her; and she had 
this contrivance for getting away: she got two 
coffins made, as if they were to carry away two 
dead bodies, nnd put herself into one, and her 
_ son into the other, and gave orders to such of 
her servants as knew of her intentions, to carry 
them away in the night-time. Now their road 
was to be thence to the seaside, and there was 


* When Josephus says here, that this Ananelus, the 
new high priest, was of the stock of the high priests, 
and since he bad been jost telling usthat be wasa priest 
of an ohxeure fainily or character, chap. ii. sect. 4, it is 
not at all probnile that be conid so soon gay that he 
wns of the stock of the high pricats. However, Jose- 
phus bere makes a remarkable observation, that this 
Ananelus was the third that was ever unjustly and 
wicked!y turned out of the high priestlood by the civil 
power; no king or governor having ventured to do s0 
that Josephus knew of, but that heathen tyrant and 
persecntor Antiochus Epiphanes; that harbarons par- 
ricide Aristobulus, the first that took royal authority 
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dient: and she desired him to excuse her, if the | 
aobility of her family and that freedom of acting 
which she thought that allowed her, had made 
her act too precipitately and imprndently in this 


a ship ready to carry them into Egypt. Now 
sop, one of her servants, happened to fall upon 
Sabion, one of her friends, an spake of this mat- 
ter to him, as thinking he had known of it before. 
When Sabion knew this, (who had formerly been 
an enemy of Ilerod, and been esteemed one of 
those that laid snares for, and gave the poison to 
[his father] Antipater,) he expected that this dis- 
covery would change Herod's hatred into kind- 
ness, so he told the king of this private stratagem 
of Alexandra; whereupon he suffered her to pro- 
ceed to the execution of her project, and caught 
her inthe very fact, but still he passed by her 
olfence: and though he had a great mind to do 
it, he durst not inilict any thing that was severe 
upon her, for he knew that Cleopatra would not 
bear that he should have her accused, on account 
of her hatred to him, but made a show as if it 
were rather the generosity of his soul, and his 

reat moderation, that made him forgtve them. 
However, he fully proposed to himself to put this 
young man out of the way, by one means or 
other; but he thought he might in probability be 
better concealed in doing it, tf he did it not pre- 
sently, nor immediately after what bad lately 
happened. 

3. And now, upon the approach of the feast of 
tabernacles, which is a festival very much ob- 
served among us, he let those days pass over, and 
both he and the rest of the people were therein 
very merry; yet did the envy which at this time 
arose in him, canse him to make haste to do what 
he was about, and provoke him to do it: for 
when this youth Aristobulus, who was now in the 
seventeenth year of his age, went up to the 
altar, according to the law, to offer the sacrifices, 
and this with the ornaments of his high priest- 
hood, and when he performed the sacred Wa 
he seemed to be exceeding comely, and taller 
than men usnally were at that age, and to ex- 
hibit in his countenance a great deal of that high 
family he was sprung from, and a warm zeal and 
affection towards him appeared among the peo- 

le, and the memory of the actions of his grand- 
father Aristobulus was fresh in thcir minds; and 
their affections got so far the mastery of them, 
that they could not forbear to show their inclina- 
tions to him. They at once rejoiced, and were 
confounded, and mingled with good wishes their 
joyful acclamations which they made to him, till 
the good-will of the multitude was made too evi- 
dent, and they more rashly proclaimed the hap- 
piness they had received from his family, than 
was fit under a monarchy to have done. Upon 
all this, Herod resolved to complete what he had 
jntended against the young man. When there- 
fore the festival was over, and he was feasting 
at Jerichot with Alexandra, who entertained 
him there, he was then very pleasant with the 
young man, and drew him into a lonely place: 
and at the same time played with him in a juve- 
nile and ludicrous manner. Now the nature of 
that place was hotter than ordinary; so they 
went out in a body and of a sudden, and ina vem 
of madness; and as they stood by the fish-ponds, 
of which there were large ones about the Howes, 
they went to cool themselves to bathing] be- 
cause it was in the midst of a hot day. At first 
prey were only spectators of Herod's servants 
and nequaintance us they were swimming, but 
after a while, the young man, at the instigation 


among the Macrabees; and this tyrant king Herod 
the Great; although afterward that infamous prac- 
tice became frequent. lill the very destruction of Jo- 
rusalein, when the office of high priesthood was at an 
end, 

t This entirely confutes the Talmudists, who pre- 
tend that na one under twenty years of age could offi- 
ciate ng high priest among the Jews. 

tA Hebrew chronicle, cited by Reland, says, thia 
drowning was at Jordan, not at Jericho, and this cver 
when he quotes Josephus. 1 sngpect the transcriber of 
the Hebrew chronicle mistook he nate, and wrote 
Jordan for Jericho. 
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of Herod, went into the water among them, 
while such of Herod’s acquaintance, as he had 
appointed to do it, dipped him, as he was swim- 
ming, and plunged him under water, in the dark 
of the evening, as if it had been done in sport 
only, nor did they desist till he was entirely suf- 
focated; and thus was Aristobulus murdered, 
having lived no more in all than eighteen years,* 
and kept the high priesthood one year only: 
which high priesthood Ananelus now recovered 
again. 

4, When this sad accident was told the wo- 
men, their joy was soon changed to lamentation, 
at the sight of the dead body that lay before 
them, and their sorrow was immoderate, The 
city also [of Jerusalem,| upon the spreading of 
this news, was in very great grief, every family 
looking on this calamity as if it had not belonged 
to another, but that one of themselves was slain, 
but Alexandra was more deeply affected, upon 
her knowledge that he had been destroyed [on 
purpose.| Her sorrow was greater than that of 
others, by her knowing how the murder was 
committed, but she was under a necessity of 
bearing up under it, out of her prospect of a 
greater mischief that might otherwise follow: 
and she oftentimes came to an inclination to kill 
herself with her own hand, but still she restrain- 
ed herself, in hopes she might live long enough 
to revenge the unjust murder thus privately 
committed; nay, she further resolved to endea- 
vor to live longer, and to give no occasion to 
think she suspected that her son was slain on 

urpose, and supposed that she might thereby 

eina capacity of revenging it at a proper op- 
portunity. Thus did she restrain herself, that 
she migħt not be noted for entertaining any such 
suspicion, However, Herod endeavore that 
none abroad should believe that the child’s death 
was Caused by any design of his; and for this 
purpose he did not only use the ordinary signs 
of sorrow, but fell into tears also, and exhibited 
areal confusion of soul; and perhaps his affec- 
tions were overcome on this occasion, when he 
saw the child's conntenanee so young, and so 
beautiful, although his death was supposed to 
tend to his own security; so far, at Rast, this 
grief served as to make some apology for him: 
and as for his funeral, that he took care should 
be very magnificent, by making great prepara- 
ticn for a sepulchre to lay his body in, and pro- 
viding a great pany of spices, and burying 
many ornaments together with him, till the very 
women, who were in such deep sorrow, were as- 
tonished at it, and received in this way some 
consolation. 

5. However, no such things could overcome 
Alexandra’s grief, but the remembrance of this 
miserable case made her sorrow both deep and 
obstinate. Accordingly, she wrote an account 
of this treacherous scene to Cleopatra, and how 
her son was murdered; but Cleopatra, as she 
had formerly been desirous to give her what sa- 
tisfaction she could, and commiserating Alexan- 
dra’s misfortunes, made the case her own, and 
would not let Antony be quiet, but exeited him 
to punish the child's murder, for that it was an 
unworthy thing that Herod, who had becn by 
him made king of a kingdom that noway belong- 
ed to him, should be guilty of such horrid crimes 
against those that were of the royal blood in 
reality. Antony was persuaded hy these argu- 
ments; aud when he came to Laodicea, he sent 
and commanded Hered to come and make his 
defence, as to what he had done to Aristobnlus, 
for that such a treacherous design was not well 
done, if he had any hand in it. Herod was now 
in fear, both of the accusation, and of Cleopa- 
tra's ill-will to him, which was such, that she 


* The reading of one of Joseplius’s Greek MSS. seems 
bere to be right, that Aristolnius was not cigiteen years 
old, when be was drowned; for he was not seventeen 
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was ever endeavoring to make Antony hate 
him. He therefore. determined to obey his sam- 
mons, for he had no possible way to avoid it: so 
he leit his uncle, Joseph, procurator for his go- 
vernment, and for the public affairs, and gave 
him a private charge, that if Antony should kill 
him, he also should kill Mariamne immediately; 
for that he had a tender affeetion for this his 
wife, and was afraid of the injury that should be 
offered him, if, after his death, she, for her beau- 
ty, should be engaged to some other man; but 
his intimation was nothing but this at the bot- 
tom, that Antony had fallen in love with her 
when he had formerly heard somewhat of her 
beauty; so when Herod had given Joseph this 
charge, and had indeed no sure hopes of esea- 
ping with his life, he went away to Antony. 

6. But as Joseph was administering the publie 
affairs of the kingdom, and for that reasan was 
very frequently with Mariamne, hoth because his 
business required it, and because of the respects 
he onght to pay to the queen, he frequently let 
himself into discourses abont Iferod's kindness. 
and great affection towards her; and when the 
women, especially Alexandra, used to turn his 
discourses into feminine raillery, Joseph was so 
over desirous to demonstrate the king’s inelina- 
tions, that he proceeded so far as to mention the 
charge he had received, and thence drew his de- 
monstration, that Herod was not able to live 
without her: and that if he should come to any 
ill end, he could not endure a separation from 
her, even after he was dead. ‘Thus spake Jo- 
seph., But the women, as was natural, did not 
take this to be an instance of Herod's strong af- 
fection for them, but of his severe nsage of them, 
that they could not escape destruction, nor a 
tyrannical death, even when he was dead him- 
self: and this saying [of Joseph} was a founda- 
tion for the women’s severe suspicions about him 
afterward. 

7. At this time a report went about tha ciiy v? 
Jerusalem, among Herod’s cnemies, that Anton 
had tortured Herod, and put him to death. This 
report, as is natura}, disturbed those that were 
about the palace, but chiefly the women: upon 
which Alexandra endeavored to persuade Joseph 
to go out ofthe palace, and fly to the ensigns of die 
Roman legion, which then lay encamped about the 
city asa guard to the kingdom, andar the com- 
mand of Julius; for that, by this means, if any 
disturbance should happen about the palace, they 
should be in greater security, as having the Ro- 
mans favorable to them; and that besides, they 
hoped to obtain the highest authority, if Antony 
did but once see Mariamne, by whose means they 
should recover the kingdom, and want nothing 
which was reasonable for them to hope for, be- 
cause of their royal extraction, 

8. But as they were in the midst of these de- 
liberations, letters were brought from Herod 
about all his aflairs, and proved contrary to the 
report, and of what they before expected; for 
when he was come tu Antony, he soon recovered 
his interest with him, by the presents he made 
him, which he had brought with him froin Jeru- 
salem, and he soon induced him, upon discoursing 
with him, to leave off his iudignation at him, so 
that Cleopatra's persuasions had less force than 
the arguments and presents he brought, to re- 
gain his friendship, for Antony said, that “it 
was not good to require an account of a king, as 
to the alluirs of his government, for at this rate 
he could be no king at all, bot that those who had 
given him that authority ought t2 permit him to 
make use of it.” He also said the same things 
tu Cleopatra, that it would be best for her not 
busily to meddle with the acts of the king's go- 
vernment. Herod wrote an acconnt of these 


when he was made high priest, ch. ii. sect. 6: ch. ifi 
sect. 3; and he continued in that office but one year, as 
in the place before us. 
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things, and ‘enlarged upon the other honors 
which he had received from Antony; how he 
sat by him at his hearing causes, and took his 
diet with him every day, and that he enjoyed 
those favors from him, notwithstanding the re- 
roaches that Cleopatra so severely laid against 
a who having a great desire of his country, 
and earnestly entreating Antony that the king- 
dom might be given to her, labored with her 
utmost diligence to have him out of the way, 
but that he still found Antony just to him, and 
had no longer any apprehensions of hard treat- 
ment from him; and that he was soon upon his 
return, with a firmer additional assurance of his 
favor to him, in his reigning and managing 
pe affairs; and that there was no longer any 
ope for Cleopatra’s covetous temper, since An- 
tony had given her Ceelosyria instead of what 
ehe desired, by which means he had at once paci- 
fied her, and got clear of the entreaties which 
she made him to have Judea bestowed upon her.” 
9. When these letters were brought, the women 
left off their attempt for flying to the Romans, 
which they thought of while Herod was supposed 
to be dead, yet was not that purpose of ee a 
secret; but when the king had conducted Antuny 
on his way against the Parthians, he returned to 
Judea, when both his sister Salome, and his 
mother informed him of Alexandra’s intentions. 
Salome also added somewhat further against Jo- 
seph, though it were no more than a calumny, 
that he had often had criminal conversation with 
Mariamne. The reason of her saying so was 
this, that she for a long time bare her ill-will, for 
when they had differences with one another, 
Mariamne took great freedoms, and reproached 
the rest for the meanness of their birth. But 
Herod, whose affection to Mariamne was always 
very warm, was presently disturbed at this, and 
could not bear the torments of jealousy, but was 
still restrained froin doing any rash thing to ber 
py tne rove be had for her; yet did nis venement 
affection and jealousy together make him ask 
Mariamne by herself about this matter of ete 
but she denied it upon her oath, and said all that 
an innocent woman could possibly say in her own 
defence, so that by little and little the king was 
revailed upon to drop the suspicion, and left off 
fi: anger at her; and heing overcome with his 
assion for his wife, he made an apology to her 
or having seemed to believe what he had heard 
about her, and returned her a great many ac- 
knowledgments of her modest behavior, and 
professed the extraordinary affection and kind- 
ness he had for her, till at last, as is usual be- 
tween lovers, they both fell into tears, and em- 
braced one another with a most tender affection. 
But as the king gave more and more assurances 
of his belief of her fidelity, and endeavored to 
draw her toa like confidence in him, Mariamne 
said, “Yet was not that command thou gavest, 
that if any harm came to thee from Antony, I, 
who had been no occasion of it, should perish 
with thee, a sign of thy iove to me.” When 
these words were fallen from her, the king was 
shocked at them, and presently let her go ont of 
his arma, and erted out, and tore his hair with his 
own hands, and said that ‘now he had an evident 
demonstration that Joseph had had criminal con- 
versation with his wife, for that he would never 
have uttered what he had told him alone by 
himself, unless there had heen such a great 
familiarity and firm eonfidence between them.” 
And while he was in this passion he had like to 
have killed his wife, but being still overborne by 
his love to her, he restrained this his passion, 
though not without a lasting grief, and disqui- 
etness of mind. However, he gave order to sla 
Joseph, without permitting him to come into his 
sight; and as for Alexandra, he bound her, and 
kept her in custody, as the cause of all this 
inisehicf, 
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CHAP. IV. 


How Cleopatra, when she had gotien from Anto- 
ny some Paris of Judea and Arabia, came into 
Judea; and how Herod gave her many Presents, 
and conducted her on her way back to Egypt. 


$1. Now at this time the affairs of Syria were 
in confusion by Cleopatra’s constant persuasions 
to Antony to make an attempt upon every body’s 
dominions; for she persuaded him to take those 
dominions away from their several princes, and 
bestow them upon her; and she had a mighty in- 
fluence upon Be by reason of his being ensla- 
ved to her by his affections. She was also b 
nature very covetous, and stuck at no wieked- 
ness. She had already poisoned her brother, be- 
cause she knew that he was to be king of Egypt, 
and this when he was but fifteen years old; and 
she got her sister Arsinoe to be slain, by the means 
of Antony, when she was a supplicant at Diana’s 
temple at Ephesus; for if there were but an 
hopes of getting money, she would violate both 
temples and sepulchres. Nor was there any holy 
place, that was csteemed the most inviolable, 
from which she would not feteh the ornaments it, 
had in it; nor any place so profane, but was to 
suffer the most flagitious treatment possible from 
her, ìf it could but contribute somewhat to the 
covetous humor of this wicked creature; yet 
did not all this suffice so extravagant a woman, 
who was a slave to her lusts, but she still ima- 
gined that she wanted every thing she could 
think of, and did her utmost to gain it; for which 
reason she hurried Antony on perpetually to de- 
pare others of their dominions, and give them to 
er. And as she went over Syria with him, she 
contrived to get it into her possession; so he slew 
Lysanius, the son of Ptolemy, aceusing him of 
his bringing the Parthians upon those countries. 
She also petitioned Antony to give her Judea 
and Arabia, and in order thereto desired him to 
take these countries away from their presens 
governors. As for Antony, he was so entirely 
overcome by this woman, that one wonld not 
think her conversation only could do it, but that 
he was some way or other bewitched to do what- 
soever she would have him; yet did the grossest 
art of her injustice make him so ashamed, that 
i would not always hearken to her to do those 
flagrant enormities she would have persuaded 
him to. That therefore he might not totally de- 
ny her, nor, by doing every thing which she en- 
joined him, appear openly to be an ill man, he 
took some parts of each of those countries away 
from their former governors, and gave theim to 
her. Thus he gave her the cities that were with- 
in the river Eleutherus, as far as Egypt, except- 
ing Tyre and Sidon, which he knew to have been 
free cities from their ancestors, although she eee 
ed him very often to bestow those on her also. 
2. When Cleopatra had obtained this much, 
and had accompanied Antony in his expedition 
to Armenia, so far as Muphrates, she returned 
back, and came to Apamia and Damascus, and 
assed on to Judea, where Herod met her, and 
Ked of her parts of Arabia, and those reve- 
nucs that came to her from the region about 
Jericho. This country bears that balsam which 
is the most precious drug that is (here, and grows 
there alone. The place bears also palm-trees, 
both many in number, and those excellent in 
their kind. When she was there, and was very 
often with Herod, she endeavored to have 
criminal conversation with the king; nor did she 
affect secrecy in the indulgence of such sort of 
pleasures; and perhans she had in some measure 
a passion of love to him, or rather, what is most 
robable, she laid a treacherous snare for him, 
p aiming to obtain such adulterous conversation 
from him: however, npon the whole, she seemea 
overcome with love to him. Now Herod had a 
great while borne no goad-will to Cleopatra, aa 
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knowing that she was a woman irksome to all: 
and at that time he thought her particularly 
worthy of his hatred, if this attempt proceeded 
out of lust; he had also thought of preventing 
her intrigues, by putting her to death, if such 
were her endeavors. However, he refused to 
coniply with her proposals, and called a council 
of his triends to consult with them, © Whether he 
should not kill ber now he had her in his power? 
for that he should thereby deliver all those from 
a multitude of evils to whom she was already 
become irksome, and was expected to be still so 
for the time to come; and that this very thing 
would te much for the advantage of Antony 
himself, since she would certainly not be faithful 
to him, in case any such reason or necessity 
should come upon him as that he should stand in 
need of her fidelity.” But when he thought to 
follow this advice, his friends would not let him; 
and told him, that “in the first place, it was not 
right to attempt so great a thing, and run himself 
thereby Into the utmost danger; and they lay 
hard at him, and begged of him to undertake 
nothing rashly, for that Antony would never bear 
it, no, not though any one should evidently lay 
before his eyes that it was for his own advantage ; 
and that the appearance of depriving him of her 
conversation, by this violent and treacherous 
method, would probably set his affections more 
in a flame than before. Nor did it appearthat he 
could offer any thing of tolerable weight in his 
defence, this attempt being against such a woman 
as was of the highest dignity of any of her sex 
at that time in the world; and as to any advantage 
to be expected from such an undertaking, if any 
such could be supposed in this case, it would 
appear to deserve condemnation, on account of 
the insolence he must take upon him in doing it. 
Which considerations made it very plajn that in 
so doing he would find his government filled 
with mischiefs. both great and lasting, both to 
himself and his posterity, whereas it was still in 
his power to reject that wickedness she would 
persuade him to, and to come off honorably at 
the same time.” So by thus aifrighting Herod, 
and representing to him the hazard he must, in 
all probability, run by this undertaking, they 
restrained him from it. So he treated Cleopatra 
kindly, and made her presents, and conducted 
her on her way to Egypt. 

3. But Antony subdued Armenia, and sent Ar- 
tabazes, the son of Tigranes, in bonds, with his 
children and procurators, to Egypt, and made a 
present of them, and of all the royal ornaments 
which he had taken out of that kingdom, to Cleo- 
aes And Artaxias, the eldest of his sons, who 

ad escaped at that time, took the kingdom of 
Armenia, who yet was ejected by Archelaus and 
Nero Cesar, when they restored Tigranes, his 
younger brother, to that kingdom: but this hap- 
ened a good while afterward. 

4. But then, as to the tributes which Herod 
was to pay Cleopatra for that country which An- 
tony had given her, he acted fairly with her, as 
deeming ìt not safe for him to afford any cause 
for Cleopatra to hate him. As for the king of 
Arabia, whose tribute Herod had undertaken to 
pay her, for some time indeed he paid him as 
much as came to two hundred talents, but he 


afterward became very niggardly, and slow in | 


his payments, and could hardly be brought to 
pay some parts of it, and was not willing to pay 
even them without some deductions. 


CHAP. V. 


How Herod made war with the King of Arabia, 
and after they had fought many Battles, at 
length conquered him, and was chosen by the 
Arabs to be Governor af that Nation; as also 
concerning a great Earthquake. 


{ 1. HEREUPON Herod held himself ready to 
go against the king of Arabia, because of his in- 
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gratitude to him and because, after all, he would 

do nothing that was just to him, although Herod 

made the Roman war an occasion of delaying his 
own, for the battle of Actium was now expected, 
which fell into the hundred and cighty-seventh 

Olympiad, where Cæsar and Antony were to 

fight for the supreme power of the world; but 
Herod having enjoyed a country that was very 
fruitful, and that now for a long time, and having 
received great taxes, and raised great armies 
therewith, got together a body of men. and care- 
fully furnished them with all necessaries, and 
designed them as auxiliaries for Antony; but An- 
tony said, he had no want of his assistance; but 
he commanded him to punish the king of Arabia, 
for he had heard both from him and from Cleo- 
patra, how perfidious he was; for this was what 
Cleopatra desired, who thought it for her own 
advantage, that these two kings should do one 
another as great mischief as possible. Upon this 
message from Antopy, Eee aired back, but 
kept his army with him, jn order to invade Ara- 
bia immediately. So when his army of horse- 
men and footmen was ready, he marched to Dios- 
polis, whither the Arabians came also to meet 
them, for they were not unapprized of this war 
that was coming upon them; and after a great 
battle had been fought, the Jews had the victory. 
But afterward there were gotten together ano- 
ther numerous army of the Arabians, at Cana, 
which is a place of Ceelosyria. Herod was in- 
formed of this beforehand: so he came marching 
against them with the greatest part of the forces 
he had; and when he was come near to Cana, he 
resolved to encamp himself, and he cast np a 
bulwark, that he might take a proper season for 
attacking the enemy; but as he was giving those 
orders, the multitude of the Jews cried out that 
he should make no delay, but lead them against 
the Arabians. They went with great spirit, as 
believing they were in very good order, and 
those especially were so that ‘had been in the 
former battle, and had been conquerors, and had 
not permitted their enemy so much as to come 
to a Close fight with them. And when they were 
so tumultuous, and showed such great alacrity, 
the king resolved to make use of that zeal the 
multitude then exhibited; and when he had assu- 
red them ke would not be behindhand with them 
incourage, he led them on, and stood before them 
all in his armor, all the regiments following 
him in their several ranks: whereupon a con- 
sternation tell upon the Arabians: for when they 
perceived that the Jews were not to be conquer- 
ed, and were full of spirit, the greater part of 
them ran away, and avoided fighting, and they 
had been quite destroyed, had not Athenion fallen 
upon the Jews, and distressed them, for this man 
was Cleopatra’s general over the soldiers she 
had there, and was at enmity with Herod, and 
very wistfully looked on to see what the event 
of the battle would be: he had also resolved, 
that in case the Arabians did any thing that was 
brave and successful, he would lie still, but in 
case they were beaten, as it really happened, he 
would attack the Jews with those forces he had 
of his own, and with those that the country had 
gotten together for him: so he fell upon the Jews 
unexpectedly, when they were fatigued, and 
thought they bad already vanquished the enemy, 
and made a great slaughter of them; for as the 
Jews had spent their cournge upon their known 

enemics, and were about to enjoy themselves in 

quietness after the victory, they were easily beat- 

en by these that attacked themafresh, and in par- 

ticular received great loss in places where the 

horses could not be of service, and which were 

very stony, and where those that attacked them 

were better acquainted with the ere than them- 

selves. And when the Jews had suffered this 

loss, the Arabians raised their spirits after their 
defeat, and returning back again, slew those that 

were already put to flight; and indeed all sorts 
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of slaughter were now frequent, and of those that 
escaped, a few only returned into the camp. 
So king Herod, when be despaired of the battle, 
rode up to them to bring them assistance, yet did 
ae pot come time enough to do them any ser- 
vice, though he labored hard to do it, but the 
Jewish camp was taken, so that the Arabians had 
unexpectedly a most glorious success, having 
gained that victory, which of themselves they 
were noway likely to have gained, and slaying 
a great part of the enemy’s army: whence after- 
ward Herod could only act like a private robber, 
and make excursions upon many parts of Arabia, 
and distress them by sudden incursions, while he 
encamped among the mountains, and avoided by 
any means to come to a pitched battle, yet did 
he greatly harass the enemy by his assiduity, and 
the hard labor he took in the matter. He also 
took great care of his own forces, and used all 
the means he could to restore his affairs to their 
old state. 

2. At this time it was that the fight happened 
at Actium, between Octavius Cæsar and Antony, 
in the seventh* year of the reign of Herod; and 
then it was also that there was an earthquake in 
Judea, such a one as had not an 1) at any 
other time, and which earthquake brought a 
great destruction upon the cattle in that country. 
About ten thonsand men also perished by the fall 
of houses: but the army, which lodged in the 
field, received no damage by this sad accident. 
When the Arabians were informed of this, and 
when those that hated the Jews, and pleased 
themselves with aggravating the reports, told 
them of it, they raised their spirits, as if their 
enemy's country was quite overthrown, and the 
men were utterly destroyed, and thought there 
now remained nothing that could oppose them. 
Accordingly, they took the Jewish ambassadors, 
who came to them after al] this had happened, to 
make peace with them, and slew them,and came 
with great alacrity against their army; but the 
Jews durst not withstand them, and were so cast 
down by the calamities they were under, that 
they took nocare of their affairs, but gave up 
themselves to despair ; for they had no hope that 
they should be upon a level with them again in 
battles, nor obtain any assistance elsewhere, 
while their aflairs at home were in such great 
distress also. When matters were in this condi- 
tion, the king persuaded the commanders by his 
words, and tried to raise their spirits, which 
were quite sunk; and first he eudeavored to 
encourage and embolden some of the better sort 
beforehand, and then yentured to make a speech 
to the multitude, which he had before avoided 
to do, lest he should find them uneasy thereat, 
because of the misfortunes which had happened ; 
so he made a consolatory speech to the multi- 
tude, in the manner following: 

_3. “ You are not unacquainted, my fellow sol- 
diers, that we have had not long since many acci- 
dents that have put a stop to mi we are abont; 
and it is probable that even those that are most 
distinguished above others for their courage, can 
rely keep up their spirits in sach circumstan- 
ces; but since we cannot avoid fighting, and no- 
thing that hath happened is of sucha nature but 
it may by ourselves be recovered into a good 
state, and this by one brave action only well per- 
formed, I have proposed to myself both to give 
you some encouragement, and, at the same time, 
some information, both which parts of my de- 
sign will tend to this point, that you will still 
continue in your own proper fortitude. 1 will 
then, in the first place demonstrate to you, that 


* Thereader is here to take notice, thal this seventh 
year of the reign of Herod and all the other years of his 
reign.in Josephus, are dated from the death of Antigo- 
nus, or at the soonest froin the conques! of Antigonus, 
and the taking of Jerusalem a few months before, and 
never from his first obtaining the kingdom at Rome 
anave three years before, as some have very weakly 
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this war is a just one on our side, and that on 
this account it is a war of necessity, and occa- 
sioned by the injustice of our adversaries, for if 
you be once satisfied of this, it will be a real 
cause of alacrity to you, after which I will farther 
demonstrate, that the misfortunes we are under 
are of no great conse and that we have 
the greatest reason to hope for victory. I shall 
begin with the first, and appeal to yourselves as 
witnesses to what I shall say. You are not igno- 
rant certainly of the wickedness of the Arahians, 
which is to that degree as t» appear incredible to 
all other men, and to includ somewhat that 
shows the grossest barbarity and ignorance of 
God. The chief things wherein they bave af- 
fronted us, have arisen from covetousness and 
envy; and they have attacked us in an insidious 
manner, and onthe sudden. And what occasion 
is there for me to mention many instances of 
such their procedure? When they were in dan- 
ger of losing their own government of them- 
selves, and of being slaves to Cleopatra what 
others were they that freed them from that fear? 
For it was the friendship I had with Antony, and 
the kind disposition he was in towards us, that 
hath been the occasion that even these Arabians 
have not been utterly undone, Antony heing un- 
willing to undertake any thing which might be 
suspected by us of unkindness: but when he 
had a mind to bestow some parts of each of our 
dominions on Cleopatra, I also managed that 
matter so, that by giving him presents of my 
own, I might obtain a seeurity to both nations 
while I undertook myself to answer for the mo- 
ney, and gave him two hundred talents, and be- 
came surety for those two hundred more which 
were imposed upon the land that was subject to 
this tribute: and this they have defrauded us of, 
although it was not reasonable that Jews should 
pay tribute to any man living, or allow part of 
their Jand to be taxable; but although that was 
to be, yet ought we not to pay tribute for these 
Arabians, whom we have ourselves preserved, 
nor is it fit that they, who have prale and 
that with great integrity and sense of our kind- 
ness, that it isby our means that they keep their 
principality, should injure us, and deprive us of 
what 1s our due, and this while we have been 
still not their enemies but their friends. And 
whereas observation of covenants takes place 
among the bitterest enemies, but among friends 
is absolutely necessary, this is not observed 
among these men, who think gain to be the best 
of all things, Jet it be by any means whatsoever, 
and that injustice is no harm, if they may but 
get money by it: is it therefore a question with 
you whether the unjust are to be punished or 
not? when God himself hath declared his mind 
that so it ought to be, and hath commanded us 
that we ever should hate injuries and injustice, 
which is not only just but necessary in wars be- 
tween several nations; fur these Arabians have 
done what both the Greeks and barbarians own 
to be an instance of the grossest wickedness, 
with regard to our ambassadors, whom they have 
beheaded, while the Greeks declare that such 
ambassadors nre sacred and inviolable.¢+ And 
for ourselves, we have learned from God the 
most excellent of our doctrines, and the most 
holy part of our law by angels. or ambassadors: 
for this name brings God to the knowledge of 
mankind, and is sufficient to reconcile enemies 
one to another. What wickedness then can be 
greater than the slaughter of ambassadors, who 
come to treat about doing what is right. And 
when such have been their actions, how is it pos- 


' and injudiciously done. 

t Herod says here, that as ambassadors were sacred 
when they carried messages to others, so did the laws 
of the Jews derive a sacred authority by being delivered 
from God by angels [or divine paige ™ which is 

| 4 he ry expression about the same taws, Gal. ii, 19, 
Ich. ii. 2. 
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stble they can live securely in common life, or be 
successful in war? in my opinion this is impossi- 
ble; but perhaps some will say, that what is holy 
and what is righteous, is indeed on our side, but 
the Arabians are either more Courageous, or 
more numerous than we are. Now as to this, in 
the first place, it is not fit for us to say so, for 
with whom is what is righteous, with them is God 
himself; now where God is, there is both multi- 
tude and courage. But to examine our own Cire 
cumstances a little, we were conquerors in the 
first battle: and when we fought again, they 
were not able to oppose us, but ran away, and 
could not endure our attacks or onr courage; 
but when we had conquered them, then came 
Athenion, and made war against us without de- 
claring it; and pray, is this an instance of their 
manhood? or is it not a second instance of their 
wickedness and treachery? Why are we, there- 
fore, of less courage, on account of that which 
ought to inspire us with stronger hopes? and 
why are we terrified at these, who, when they 
fight upon the level. are continually beaten, and 
when they seem to be conquerors, they gain it by 
wickedness? and if we suppose that any one 
should deem them to be men of real courage, 
will not he be excited by that very consideration 
to do his utmost against them? for true valor is 
not shown by fighting against weak persons, but 
in being able to overcome the most hardy. But 
then, if the distresses we are ourselves under, 
and the miseries that have come by the earth- 
quake, have affrighted any one, let him consider, 
in the first place, that this very thing will deceive 
the Arabians, that what hath befallen us is great- 
er than it really is. Moreover,itis not right that 
the same thing that emboldens them should dis- 
courage us; for these men, you see, do not de- 
rive their alacrity from any advantageous virtue 
of their own, but from their hope, as to us, that 
we are quite cast down by our misfortunes; but 
when we boldly march against them, we shall 
soon pull down their insolent conceit of them- 
selves, and shall gain this by attacking them, 
that they will not be so insolent when we come 
to the battle, for our distresses are not so great, 
nor is what hath happened an indication of the 
anger of God against us, as some imagine, for 
such things are accidental, and adversities that 
come in the usual course of things; and if we allow 
that this was done by the will of God, we must 
allow that itis now over by his will also, and that 
he is satisfied with what has already happened, 
for had he been willing to afflict us still more 
thereby, he had not changed his mind so soon. 
And as for the war we are engaged in, he hath 
himself demonstrated, that he is willing it should 
go on. and that he knows it to be a just war; for 
while some of the people in the country have pe- 
rished, all you who were in arms have suffered 
nothing, but are all preserved alive; whereby 
God makes it plain to us, that if you had univer- 
sally, with your children and wives, been in the 
army, it had come to pass, that you had not un- 
dergone any thing that would have much hurt 
you. Consider these things, and, what is more 
than all the rest, that you have God at all times 
for your protector; and prosecute these men 
with a just bravery, who, in point of friendship 
are unjust, in their battles perfidious, towards 
ambassadors impious, and always inferior to you 
in valor. 

4 When the Jews heard this speech they were 
much raised in their minds, and more disposed 


* This piece of religion, the supplicating God, with 
sacrifices, by Herod, before he went to this fight with 
the Arabians, taken notice of also in the firat Laok Of 
the War, ch. xix. sect. 5, is worth remarking, because 
it is the only exampleof this nature,so far as | remem- 
ber, that Josephus ever mentions in ali his large and 
particular accounts of this Herod, and it was when he 
had been in mighty distress, and discouraged by a grent 
defeat of his former army, and by a very great earth- 
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to fight than before. So Herod, when he had 
offered the sacrifices* appointed by the law, 
made haste, and took them, and led them against 
the Arabians; and in order to that passed over 
Jordan, and pitched his camp near to that of the 
enemy. He also thought fit to seize upon a cer- 
tain castle that lay in the midst of them, as 
hoping it would be for his advantage, and would 
the sooner produce a battle; and that if there 
were occasion for delay, he should by it have his 
camp fortified. And as the Arabians bad the 
same intentions upon that place, a contest arose 
about it: at first they were but skirmishes, after 
which there came more soldiers, and it proved a 
sort of fight, and some fell on both sides, till 
those of the Arabian side were beaten, and re- 
treated. This was no smal] encouragement to 
the Jews immediately: and when Herod ob- 
served that the enemy’s army were disposed to 
any thing rather than to come to an engage- 
ment, he ventured boldly to attempt the bulwark 
itself, and to pull it to pieces, and so to get near- 
er to their camp, in order to fight them; for 
when they were forced out of their trenches, 
they went out in disorder, and had not the least 
alacrity, or hope of victory; yet did they fight 
hand to hand, because they were more in num- 
ber than the Jews, and because they were in 
such a disposition of war that they were under a 
necessity of coming on boldly; so they came to 
a terrible battle, while not a few fell on each 
side. However, at length the Arabians fled; 
and so great a slaughter was made upon their 
being routed, that they were not only killed by 
their enemies, but became the authors of their 
own deaths also, and were trodden down by the 
multitude, and the great current of people in 
disorder, and were destroyed by their own ar- 
mor; so five thousand men lay dead upon the 
spot, while the rest of the multitude soon ran 
within the bulwark [for safety,] but had no firm 
hope of safety, by reason of their want of neces- 
saries, and especially of water. The Jews pur- 
sned them; but could not get in with them, but 
sat round about the bulwark, and watched any 
assistance that would get in to them, and pre- 
vented any there, that had a mind to it, from 
running away. 

5. When the Arabians were in these circum- 
stances, they sent ambassadors to Herod, in the 
first place to propose terms of accommodation; 
and after that to offer him, so pressing was their 
thirst upon them, to undergo whatsoever he 
pleased, if he would free them from their present 
distress; but he would admit of no ambassadors, 
of no price of redemption, nor of any other mo- 
derate terms whatever, being very desirous to re- 
venge those unjust actions which they had been 
guilty of towards his nation. So they were ne- 
cessitated by other motives, and particularly by 
their thirst, to come out and deliver themselves 
up to him, to be carried away captives; and in 
five days’ time the number of Ber thousand 
were taken prisoners, while all the rest resolved 
to make a sally upon their enemies, aud to fight 
it out with them, choosing rather, if so it must 
be, to die therein than to perish gradually aud 
ingloriously. When they had taken this resolu- 
tion, they came out of their trenches, but could 
noway sustain the fight, being too much dis- 
abled, both in mind and body, and having not 
room to exert themselves, and thoaght it an ad- 
vantage to be killed, und a misery to survive; so 
on the first onset there fell about seven thou- 


quake in Judea; such times of affiiction making men 
most religious; nor was he disappointed of his hopes 
here, but immediately gained a most signal victory over 
the Arabians; while they who just before had been so 
great victors, and so much elevated upon the earth- 
quake in Judea as to venture 10 slay the Jewish ambas- 
sadors, were now under a strange conslernation, and 
hardly able to fight at all. 
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aand of them; after which stroke they let all the 
courage they had put oa before fall, and stood 
amazed at Herod's warlike spirit uader his own 
calamities; so for the future they yielded, and 
made him ruler of their nation; whereapon he 
was greatly elevated at so seasonable a success, 
and returned home, taking great authority upon 
him, on necount of so buld aad glorious an expe- 
dition as he has made. 


CHAP. Vir 


How Herod slew Hyrcanus, and then hasted away 
to Casar, and obtained the Kingdom from him 
also; and how, a litile time afterward, he enter- 
tained Cesar in a most honorable manner. 


§ 1. HeRop’s other affairs were now very pros- 
perous; and he was not to be easily assaulted on 
any side. Yet did therecome upon him a danger 
that would hazard his entire dominions, after An- 
tony had been beaten at the battle of Actium by 
Cæsar (Octavian; ] for at that time both Herod's 
enemies and friends despaired of his affairs, for 
it was not probable that he would remain with- 
out punishment, who had showed so much friend- 
ship for Antony. So it happened that his friends 
despaired, and had no hopes of his escape, but 
for his enemies, they all outwardly appeared to 
be troubled at his case, but were privately very 

lad of it, as hoping to obtain a change for the 
better. As for Teena hiniself, he saw that there 
was no one of royal digaity left but Hyrcaans, 
and therefore he thought it would be for his ad- 
vantage not to suffer him to be an obstacle in his 
way any longer; for that ia case he himself sur- 
vived, and escaped the danger he was in, he 
thought it the safestway to put it outof the pow- 
er of such a man to make any attempt against 
him at such punches of affairs, as was more 
worthy of the kingdom than himself; and in case 
he should be slain by Cesar, his envy prompted 
him to desire to slay him that would otherwise 
be king after him. ` 

2, While Herod had these things in his mind, 
there was a certain occasion atforded him; for 
Hyrcanus was of so mild a temper. both thenand 
at other times, that he desired not to meddle with 
public affairs, nor to concern himself with inno- 
vations, but left all to fortune,and contented him- 
self with what that afforded him: but Alexandra 
{his daughter] was a lover of strife, and was ex- 
cecding desirous of a change of the government, 
and spake to her father not to bear tor ever He- 
rod's injurious treatment of their family, but to 
anticipate their future hopes, as he safely might; 
and desired him to write about these matters to 
Malchus, who was then governor of Arabia, to 
receive them, and to secure them [from Herod, ] 
for thut if they went away, and Herod's affairs 
proved to be, as it was likely they would be, by 
reason of Ciwsar's enmity to bim, they should 
then be the only persons that could take the 
government, and this both on account of the 
royal family they were of, and on account of 
the good disposition of the multitude to them. 
While she used these persuasions, Hyrcanus 
put off her suit; but as she showed that she 
was a woman, and a contentions woman too, 
and would not desist either nieht or day, bat 
would always be speaking to k about these 
matters, Eai about Herod's treacherous designs, 
she at last prevailed with him to intrust Dosi- 
theus, one of his friends, with a letter, wherein 
his resolution was declared; and he desired the 
Arabian governor to send to hiin some horsemen, 
who aise receive him, and econdnet him to the 
lake Asphaltites, which is from the bounds of 
Jerusalem three hundred furlongs: and he did 
therefore trust Dositheus with this letter, be- 
cause he was n careful attendant on him and on 
Alexandra, and had no small occasion to bear ill- 
will to Herod: for he was a kinsman of one Jo- 
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that were formerly slain at Tyre by Antony; yet 
could not these motives induce Dositheus to serve 
Hyrcanus in this affair, for preferring the hopes 
he had from the present king to those he had 
from hin, he gave Herod the letter. So he took 
his kindness in good part, and bade him besides 
do what he had already done, that is, go on ia 
serving him, by rolling up the epistle, and seal- 
ing it again, and delivering it to Malchus, and 
then to bring back his letter in answer to it, for 
it would be much better if he could know Mal- 
chus’s intentionsalso. And when Dositheus was 
very ready to serve him ia this point also, the 
Arabian governor returned back for answer, that 
he would receive Hyrcanus, and all that should 
come with him, and even all the Jews that were 
of his party: that he would, moreover, send 
forces sufficient to secure them in their journey, 
and that he should be in no want of any thing he 
should desire. Now as soon as Herod had re- 
ceived this letter, he immediately seat for Hyr- 
canus, and questioned him about the league he 
had made with Malchus; and, when he denied it, 
showed his letter tothe sanhedrim, and put the 
man to death immediately. 

3. And this account we give the reader, as it 
is contained in the commentaries of king Herod: 
but other historians do not agree with them, for 
they suppose that Herod did aot find, but rather 
make this an occasion for thus putting him to 
death, and that by treacherously laying a snare 
for him; for thus do they write: ‘That Herod and 
he were once at atreat, and that Herod had given 
no occasion to suspect [that he was displeased at 
him,] but put this question to Hyrcanus, W he- 
ther he haw received any letters from Malchus? 
aad when he answered, that he had received let- 
ters, but those of salutation only; and when he 
asked farther, whether he had not received any 
presents from hini? and when he had replied, 
that he had received no more than four horses to 
ride on, which Malchus had sent him; they pre- 
tended that Herod charged these upon him as 
the crimes of bribery and treason, and gave 
order that he should be led away and slain. 
And in order to demonstrate that he had been 
guilty of no ollence, when he was thus brought 
to hisend, they alleged how mild his temper had 
been, and that even in his youth he had never 
given any demonstration of beldness or rashness, 
and that the case was the same when he came to 
be king, but that he ¢ven then committed the 
management of the greatest part of public affairs 
to Antipater; and that he wns now above four- 
score years old, and knew that Herod's govern- 
ment was ina secure state. He also came over 
Euphrates, and left those who greatly honored 
him beyond that river, though he were to be en- 
tirely under Herod's government, nnd that it 
was a most iacredible thing that he should enter- 
prise any thing by way ofinnovation, and not at 
all agreeable to his temper, but that this was a 
plot of Herod's contrivance. 

4, And this was the fate of ITyrcanus; and 
thus did he end his lifc, after he had endured va- 
rious and manifold turns of fortune in his life- 
time: for he was made high priest of the Jewish 
nation in the beginning of his mather Alcxun- 
dra’s reign, who bela the government nine years; 
and when, after his mathe death, he took the 
kingdom himself, and held it three months, he 
lost it, by the means of his brother Aristobulus. 
He was then restored by Pompey, and received 
all sorts of honor from him, nd enjoyed them 
furty years; but when he was again deprived by 
Antigonus, and was maimed in his body, he was 
made a captive by the Farthians, and thence re- 
turned home again after some time, on account 
of the hopes that Herod had given him, none of 
which came to pnss =p to his expectation, 
but he still conflicted with many misfortunes 
through the whole course of his life; and what 


eeph, whom he had slain, aad a brother of those | was the heaviest calainity of all, as we have re- 
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jated already, he came to an end which was un- 
deserved by him. His character appeared to be 
that of a man ofa mild and moderate disposition, 
and suffered the administration of affairs to be 
generally done by others under him, He was 
averse to much ineddling with the public, nor 
had shrewdness enough to govern a kingdom: 
and both Antipater and Herod came to their 

reatness by reason of his mildness, and at last 
Pe met with such an end from them as was not 
agreeable either to justice or piety. 

5. Now Herod, as soon as he put Hyrcanusout 
of the way, made haste to Cæsar; and because 
he could not have any hopes of kindness from 
him, on account of the friendship he had for 
Antony, he had a suspicion of Alexandra, lest 
she should take this opportunity to bring the 
multitude to a revolt, and introduce a sedition 
into the affairs of the kingdom; so he committed 
the care of every ‘hing to his brother Pheroras, 
and placed his mother Cypros, and his sister 
[Salome,] and the whole family, at Massada, and 
gave him a charge, that if he should hear any 
sad news about him, he should take care of the 
government: but as to Mariamne his wife, be- 
cause of the misunderstanding between her and 
his sister, and his sister's mother, which made it 
impossible for them to live together, he placed 
her at Alexandrium, with Alexundra her mother, 
and Jeft his treasurer Joseph, and Sohemus of 
Iturea, to take care of that fortress. These two 
had been very faithful to him from the beginning, 
and were now left as a guard to the women. 
They also had it in charge, that if they should 
hear any mischief had befallen him, they should 
kill them both, and as tar as they were able to 
eee the kingdom for his sons, and for his 

rother Pheroras. 

6. When he had given them this charge, he 
made haste to Rhodes, to meet Cesar; and when 
he had sailed to that city, he took off his diadem, 
but remitted nothing else of his usual dignity: 
and when, upon his meeting hin, he desired that 
he would let him speak to him, he therein ex- 
hibited a ninch more noble specimen of a great 
soul, for he did not betake himself to supplica- 
tions, as men usually do upon such occasions, nor 
offered him any petition, as if he were an of- 
fender, but, after an undaunted manner, gave an 
account of what he had done; for he spake thus 
to Cesar, that ‘the had the greatest friendship 
for Antony, and did every thing he could that 
he might attain the government: that he was 
not indeed in the army with him, because the 
Arabians had diverted him, but that he had sent 
him both money and corn, which was but too lit- 
tle in comparison of what he ought to have done 
for him; for if a man owns himself to be an- 
other’s friend, and knows him to be a benefactor, 
he is obliged to hazard every thing, to use every 
faculty of his soul, every member of his body, 
and all the wealth he hath, for him, in which I 
confess I have been too deficient. However, I 
am conscious to myself, that so far I have done 
right, that I have not deserted him upon his de- 
feat at Actium; nor upon the evident change of 
his fortune have I transferred my hopes from 
him to another, but have preserved myself, 
though not as a valuable fellow-soldier, yet cer- 
tainly as a faithful counsellor to Antony, when I 
demonstrated to him that the only way that he 
had to save himself, and uot to lose all his autho- 
rity, was to slay Cleopatra; for when she was 
once dead. there would be room for him to retain 
his authority, and rather to bring thee to make 
a composition with him, than to continue at 
enmity any longer. None of which advices 
would he attend to, but preferred his own rash 
resolutions before them, which have happened 
unprofitably for him, but profitably for thee. 
Now therefore, in case thou determinest about 
me, and my alacrity in serving Antony, accord- 
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self, for it is but changiog the names, and 
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ing to thy anger at him, I own there is no room 
for me to deny what I have done, nor will F be 
ashamed to own, and that publicly too, that I had 
a great kindness for him: but if thou wilt put 
him out of the case, and only examine how I be- 
haved myself to my benefactors in general, and 
what sort of friend I am, thou wilt find by ex- 


perience that we shall do and be the same to thy- 
the 
firmness of friendship that we shall bear to thee 
will not be disapproved by thee.” 

7. By this speech, and by his behavior, which 
showed Cæsar the frankness of his mind, he 
greatly gained upon him, who was himself of a 
generous and magnificent temper, insomuch that 
those very actions, which were the foundaticn of 
the accusation against him, procured him Cæ- 
sar’s good-will. Accordingly he restored him 
his diadem again; and encouraged him to ex- 
hibit himself as great a friend to himself as he 
had been to Antony, and then had him in great 
esteem. Moreover, he added this, that Quiatus 
Didius had written to him, that Herod had very 
readily assisted him in the affair of the gladia- 
tors. So when he had obtained sucha kind re- 
ception, and had, beyond all his hopes, procured 
his crown to be more entirely and firmly settled 
upon him than ever by Czsar’s donation, as well as 
by that decree of the Romans, which Cesar took 
care to procure for his greater security, he con- 
ducted Cæsar on his way to Egypt, and made 

resents even beyond his ability, to both him and 
ae friends, and in genera] behaved himself with 
great magnanimity. He also desired that Cæsar 
would not put to death one Alexander, who had 
been a companion of Antony; but Cæsar had 
sworn to put him to death, and so he could not 
obtain that his petition: and now he returned to 
Judea again with greater honor and assurance 
than ever, and affrighted those that had expecta- 
tions to the contrary, as still acquiring from his 
very dangers greater splendor than before, by 
the tavor of God to him. So he prepared for 
the reception of Cæsar, as he was going out of 
Syria to invade Egypt; and when he came, he 
entertained him at Ptolemais with all royal mag- 
nificence. He also bestowed presents on the 
army, and brought them provisioas in abundance. 
He also proved to be one of Csar's most cordial 
friends, and put the army in array, and rode along 
with Cesar, and had a inden and fifty men, 
well appointed in all respects, after a rich apd 
sumptuous manner, for the better reception of 
him and his friends. He also provided them 
with what they should want, as they passed over 
the dry desert, insomuch that they lacked neither 
wine nor water, which last the soldiers stood in 
the greatest need of, and besides, he presented 
Cesar with eight hundred talents, and procured 
to himself the good-will of them all, because he 
Was assisting to them in a much greater and 
more splendid degree than the kingdom he had 
obtained could afford, by which means he more 
and more demonstrated to Cesar the firmness of 
his friendship, and his readiness to assist him; 
and what was the greatest advantage to him was 
this, that his liberality came at a seasonable time 
also: and when they returned again out of Egypt. 
his assistancea were noway inferior to the good 
offices he had tormerly done them. 
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Tow Herod slew Sohemus and Mariamne, and 
afterward Alexandra and Costobarus, and his 
most intimate Friends, and at last the Sons of 
Babas also. 


§ 1. HOWEVER, when he came into his king- 
dom again, he found his house all in disorder, 
and his wife, Mariamne, and her mother, Alex- 
andra, very unensy; for, as they supposed, what 
was easy to be supposed, that they were not put 
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into that fortress [Alexandrium] for the security 
of tbeir persons, but as into a garrison for their 
imprisonment, and that they had no power over 
any thing, either of others or of their own af- 
fairs, they were very uneasy; and Mariamne, 
supposing that the king's love to her was but 
bypocritical, and rather pretended, as advanta- 

eous to himself, than real, she looked upon it as 
Milacious. She also was grieved that he would 
not allow her any hopes of surviving him, if he 
should come to any harm himself. She also re- 
collected what commands he had formerly given 
to Joseph, insomuch that she endeavored to 
plense her keepers, and especially Sohemus, as 
well apprized how all was in his power. And at 
the first Sohemus was faithful to Herod, and 
neglected none of the things he had given him 
in charge; but when the women, by kind words 
and liberal presents, had gained his affections 
over to them, he was by degrees overcome, and 
at length discovered to them all the king’s in- 
junctions, and this on that account principally, 
that he did not so much as hope he would come 
back with the same authority he had before, so 
that he thought he should both escape any dan- 
ger from bim, and supposed that he did hereby 
much gratify the women, who were likely not to 
be overlooked in the settling of the government, 
nay, that they would be able to make him abun- 
dant recompense, since they must either reign 
themselves, or be very near to him that should 
reign. He had a further ground of hope also, 
that though Herod should have all the success 
he could wish for, and should return again, he 
could not contradict his wife in what she desired, 
for he knew that the king's fondness for his wife 
was inexpressible. ‘These were the motives that 
drew Sohenus to discover what injunctions had 
been given him. So Mariamne was greatly dis- 
pleased to hear that there was no end of the dan- 
gers she was under from Herod, and was greatly 
uneasy at it. and wished he might obtain no 
favors [from Czesar,] and esteemed it almost 
an insupportable task to live with him any long- 
er; and this she afterward openly declared, with- 
out concealing her resentment. 

2. And now Herod sailed home with joy, at 
the unexpected good success he had had, and 
went first of all, as was proper, to this bis wife, 
and told her, and her only, the good news, as 

referring her before the rest, on acconnt of his 
jth tees for her, and the intimacy there had 
been between them, and saluted her; but so it 
happened, that as he told her of the good suc- 
cess he had had, she was so far from rejoicing at 
it, that she rather was sorry for it; nor was she 
able to conceal her resentments; but, depending 
on her dignity, and the nobility of her birth, in 
return for his salutations she gave a groan, and 
declared evidently that she rather grieved than 
rejoiced at his success; and this till Herod was 
disturbed at her, as affording him not only marks 
of her suspicion, but evident signs of z dis- 
satisfaction. This much troubled him, to see 
that this surprising hatred of his wife to him was 
not concealed, but open; and he took this so ill, 
and yet was so unable to bear it, on account of 
the tondness he had for her, that he could not 
continue long in nny one mind; bit sometimes 
was angry at her, and sometimes reconciled him- 
self to her; but by ulways changing one passion 
for another, he was still in great uncertainty. 
And thus was he entangled between hatred and 
love, and was frequently disposed to inflict pv- 
nishiment on her for her ae linet townrds him; 
but being deeply in dove woth her in his soul, he 
was not able to get quit of this woman. In short, 
as he would gladly have her punished, so was 
he afraid lest, ere te were aware, he should, by 
putting her to death, bring a heavier punishment 
upon himself at the same tinie. 
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that he was in this temper with regard to Ma- 
riamne, they thought they had now got an 
excellent opportunity to exercise their hatred 
against her, and provoked Herod to wrath by 
telling him such long stories and calumnies about 
her, as might at once excite his hatred and his 
jealousy. ‘Now, though he willingly enough heard 
their words, yet had not he cuurage enough to do 
any thing to her, as if he believed them, but 
still he became worse and worse disposed to her, 
and these ill passions were more and more in- 
flamed on both sides, while she did not hide her 
disposition towards him, and he turned his love 
to ier into wrath against her. But when he was 
oe going to put this matter past all remedy, he 
eard the news that Czesar was the victor in the 
war, and that Antony and Cleopatra were both 
dead, and that he had conquered Egypt, where- 
upon he made haste to go to meet Ceesar, and left 
the affairs of his family in their present state, 
However, Mariamne recommended Sohemus to 
him, as he was setting out on his journey, and 
rofessed that she owed him thanks for the care 
he had taken of her, and asked of the king for 
him a place in the government; upon which aa 
honorable employment was bestowed upon him 
accordingly. Now, when Herod was come into 
Egypt, he was introduced to Cæsar with great 
freedom, as already a friend of his, and received 
very great favors from him; for he made him 
a present of those four hundred Galatians who 
had been Cleopatra's guards, and restored that 
country to him again, which by’ her means had 
been taken away from him. He also added to 
his kingdom, Gadara, Hippos, and Samaria; and, 
besides these, the maritime cities, Gaza, An- 
thedon, Joppa, and Strato’s ‘Tower. 

4. Upon these new acquisitions, he grew more 
magnificent, and conducted Cæsar as tar as An- 
tioch; but upon his return, as much as his pros- 
perity was augmented by the foreign additions 
that had heen made him, co much tho groator 
were the distresses that came upon him in his 
own family, and chiefly in the affair of his wife, 
wherein he formerly appeared to have been most 
of all fortunate; for the affection he had for Ma- 
riamne was noway inferior to the affections of 
such as are on that account celebrated in history, 
and this very justly. As for her, she was in 
other respects a chaste woman, and faithful to 
him; yet had she somewhat of a woman rough 
by nature, and treated her husband imperiously 
enough, because she saw he was so fond of her 
as to be enslaved to her. She did wot also con- 
sider seasonably with herself that she lived 
under a monarchy, and that she was at another's 
disposal, and accordingly would behave herself 
after a saucy manner to him, which yet he 
usually put off in a jesting way, and bore with 
moderation and good temper. She would also 
expose his mother and his sister openly, on 
account of the meanness of their birth, and would 
speak unkindly of them, insomuch, that there 
wns before this a disagreement and unpardonable 
hatred among the women, and it was now come 
to greater reproaches of one another than fur- 
merly, which suspicions increased, and lasied a 
whofe year after Herod returned from Cæsar. 
However, these misfortunes, which had been 
kept under some decency for a great whiie, 
burst out nll at once upon such an occasion as 
was now offered; for as the king one day about 
noon was laid down on his bed to rest him, he 
called for Mariamne, ont of the great affection he 
had nlways for her. She came in accordingly, 
but would not liedown by him: and when he was 
very desirous of her company, she showed her 
contempt of him; and added, by way of reproach,* 


* Woherens Marianine is here represented as reproach- 
ing Nerod with the murder of her father [Atexander,] 


3. When Ilerod’s sister and mother perceived | as well ae her brother [Aristobufus,) while it was her 
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that he had caused her father and her brother to 
be slain. And when he took this injury very 
unkindly, and was ready to use violence to her, 
in a precipitate manner, the king’s sister, Salome, 
observing that he was more than ordinarily dis- 
turbed, sent in to the king his cup-bearer, who 
had heen prepared long beforehand for such a 
design, and bade him tell the king, how Mari- 
amne had persuaded him to give bis assistance 
in preparing a love potion for him; and if he ap- 

ear to be greatly concerned, and to ask what 
that love potion was? to tell him, that she had 
the potion, and that he was desired only to give 
it him: but that in case he did not appear to be 
much concerned at this potion, to let the thing 
drop, and that if he did so, no harm should 
thereby come to him. When she had given him 
these instructions, she sent him in at this time to 
make such a speech. So he went in, after a 
composed manner, to gain credit to what he 
should say, and yet somewhat hastily, and said, 
that © Mariamne had given him presents, and 
persuaded him to give him a love potion.” And 
when this moved the king, he said, that ‘this 
love potion was a composition that she had given 
him, whose effects he did not know, which was 
the reason of his resolving to give him this in- 
formation, as the safest course he could take, 
both for himself and for the king.” When Herod 
heard what he said, and was in an ill disposition 
before, his indignation grew more violent; and 
he ordered that eunuch of Mariamne who was 
most faithful to her, to be brought to torture 
about this potion, as well knowing it was not pos- 
sible that any thing smali or great could be done 
without him. And when the man was under the 
utmost agonies, he could say nothing concerning 
the thing he was tortured about, but so far he 
knew that Mariamne’s hatred against him was 
occasioned by somewhat that Sohemns had said 
to her. Now, as he was saying this, Herod cried 
out aloud, and said, that **Sohemus, who had 
been at all other tines most faithful to him, and 
to his government, would not have betrayed 
what injunctions he had given him, unless he had 
had a nearer conversation than ordinary with 
Mariamne.” So he gave order that Sohemus 
should be seized on and slain immediately; but 
he allowed his wife to take her trial; and got 
together those that were most faithful to him, 
and laid an elaborate accusation against her for 
this love potion and composition, which had been 
charged upon her by way of calumny only. 
However, he kept no temper in what he said, 
and was in too great a passion for judging well 
about this matter. Accordingly, when the court 
was at length satisfied that he was so resolved, 
they passed the sentence of death upon her: but 
when the sentence was passed upon her, this 


temper was suggested by himself, and by some | 


others of the court, that she should not be thus 
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proached her daughter in tne hearing of all the 
people; and cried out, that “she had been an ill 
woman and ungrateful to her husband, and -nut 
her punishment came justly upon her, for such 
her insolent behavior, for that she had not made 
proper returns to him who had been their com- 
mon benefactor.” And when she had for some 
time acted after this hypocritical manner, and 
been so outrageous as to tear her hair, this in- 
decent and dissembling behavior, as was to be 
expected, was greatly condemned by the rest of 
the spectators, as it was principally by the poor 
woman who was to suffer; for at the first she gave 
her not a word, nor was discomposed at her 
peevishness, and only looked at her; yet did she, 
out of a greatness of soul, discover her concern 
for her mother’s offence, and especially for her 
exposing herself in a manner so unbecoming 
her; but as for herself, she went to her death 
with an unshaken firmness of mind, and without 
changing the color of her face, and thereb 

evidently discovered the nobility of her descent 
to the spectators, even in the last moments of 
her life. 

6. And thus died Mariamne, a woman of an 
excellent character, both for chastity and great- 
ness of soul; but she wanted moderation, and 
had too much of contention in her nature, yet 
had she all that can he said in the beauty of a 


| body, and her majestic Pone in Conversa- 
l 


tion; and thence arose the greatest part of the 
occasions why she did not prove so agreeable to 
the king, nor live so pleasantly with him, as she 
might otherwise have done; for while she was 
most indulgently used by the king, out of his 
fondness Plier, and did not expect that he could 
do any hard thing to her,she took too unbounded 
a liberty. Moreover, that which most afflicted 
her was, what he had done to her relations; and 
she ventured to spcak of all they had suffered 
by him, and at last greatly provoked hoth the 
king’s mother and sister, till they became ene- 
mies to her; and even he himself also did the 
same, on whom alone she depended for her ex- 


| pectations of escaping the last of punishments. 








hastily Be to death, but be laid in prison in one ' 


of the fortresses belonging to the kingdom: but 
Salome and her party labored hard to have the 
woman put to death; anl thes prevailed with 
the king to do so, and advised this out of caution, 
lest the mwaltitude should be tumultuous if she 
were suffered to live; and thus was Mariamne 
led to execution. 

5. When Alexandra observed how things went, 
and that there were small hopes that she herself 
should escape the like treatment trom Herod, 
she changed her behavior to quite the reverse 
of what might have been expected from her 
former bolduess, and this after a very indecent 
manner: for ont of her desire to show how en- 
tirely ignorant she was of the,crimes laid against 
Mariamne, she leaped out of her place, and re- 


grandfather Hyrcanus, and not ter father Atexander, 
whom he caused to be slain, (as Josephus himse!f in- 


7. But when she was once dead, the king’s 
affections for her were kindled in a more ont- 
rageous manner than before, whose old passion 
for her we have already described; for his love 
to her was not of a calm nature, nor such as we 
usually meet with among other husbands, for at 
its Commencement it was of an enthusiastic kind 
nor was it by their long cohabitation, and free 
conversation together, brought under his power 


, to manage; but at this time his love to Mariamne 


seemed to seize bim in sucha peculiar manner, 
as looked like divine vengeance upon him for 
the taking away her life, for he would frequently 
call for her, and frequently lament for her in a 
most indecent manner. Moreover, he bethought 
him of every thing he could make use of to divert 
his mind from thinking of her, and contrivea 
feasts and assemblies for that pnrpose, but no- 
thing would sultice; he thercfore laid aside the 
administration of public nflairs, and was so far 
conquered by his passion, that he woull order 
his servants to call for Marianne, as if she wero 
still alive, anl coule still hear them. And when 


he was in this way, there arose a pestilential 


disease, that carried off the greatest part of the 
multitude, and of his best and most esteemed 
friends, and made all men suspect that this was 
bronght upon them by the anger of God, for the 
injustice that had bevendone {vo Mariamne. This 
circumstance affected the king still more, till at 
lensth he forced himself to go into desert places, 
and there, nnder pretence of going n hunting, 
bitterly afflicted himself; yet had he not borne 


reading, which is here grandfather rightly, or elee we 
must, rs before, ch, i. sect. 1, allow a slip of Josephus’s 


fornis us, chi, vi, sect. 2,) we must cither tuke Zonara’s | pen or memory in the place before us 
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his grief there many days before he fell into a 
most dangerous distemper himself: he had an in- 
tlammation upon him, and a pain in the hinder part 
of his head, joined with madness; and for the 
remedies that were used, they did him no good 
at all, but proved contrary to his case, and so at | 
length brought him to despair. All the physi- | 
cians also that were about him, partly because | 
the medicines they brought for his recovery could 
not at all conquer the disease, and partly because 
his dict could be ne other than what his disease 
inclined him to, desired him to eat whatever he 
had a mind to, and so lelt the small hopes they 
had of his recovery in the power of that chet, 
aml committed him to fortune. And thus did his 
aise go on while he was at Samaria, aow 
called Sebaste. 

8. Now Alexandra abode at this time ia Jeru- 
salem, and being informed what condition Herod 
was in, she endeavored to get possession of the 
fortitied places that were about the city, which 
were two, the one belonging to the city itself, 
the other belonging to the temple; and those 
that could get them into their hands had the 
whole nation under their power, for without the 
command of them it was not possible to offer 
their sucrifices; and to think of leaving off those 
sacrificcs, is to every Jew plainly impossible, 
who are still more ready to lose their lives than 
to leave off that diving worship which they have 
heen wont to pay unto God, Alexandra, there- 
fore, discoursed with those that had the keeping 
of these strong holds, that it was proper for them 
to deliver the same to her, and to Herod’s sous, 
lest, upon his death, any other person should 
seize upon the government; and that upon his 
recovery none coukl keep them more sately for 
him than those of his own family. These words 
were not by them at all taken m good part; aad 
as they had been in former times faithful (to 
Herod, ] they resolved to continue so more than 
ever, both because they hated Alexandra, and 
because they thought it a sort of impiety to de- 
spair of Llerod’s recovery while he wus yet 
ole for they had been his old friends; and one 
of them, whose name was Aehtabus, was his 
cousin-german, ‘They sent messengers, there- 
fore, to wcquatnt him with Alexandra’s design; 
so he wade no lunger delay, bnt gave orders to 
have ner slain; yet was it still with difficulty, 
and alter be had cndured great pain, that he got 
clear of his distemper. He was still sorely at- 
flicted both in mind and body, and made very un- 
easy, una readicr than ever upon all occasions to 
inthe. punishinent upon those that fell under his 
hand. fie also slew the most intimate ot his 
friends, Costobarus, and Lysimachus, and Gadias, 
who was also called Antipat.r;as also Dositheus, 
and thet upon the following occasion. 

9. Costoburne was au lummean by birth, and 
one of principal dignity among them, and one 
whose ancesturs had been priests to the Koze, 
whom the ldumeans had ! formerly] esteemed! as 
a gol; bat after Hyrcanus had made a change in 
ther political govetnutent, and made them re- 
eelve the Jewish custos and law, Herod made 
Cost barus governor of ldanien and Gaza, and 
gave with his sister Salome to wife; and this was 
upon tis shiumhter of ihis uncle] Joseph, whe 
baidi at peverament: belore, as we have related 
alre. y. When Costubaras tad gottea to be so 





* liro is aptain examp'e of a Jewish tady givin? n 
bill o' divorrea ta >er hosted, Chough in 15e dnysvuf Jo- 
sep ns ot was pol by toe Jews esleemed tawtal yor n 
wam: nso lodo. See the the smon» the Parthians, 
Anup xvii. eh. ix. s'ei.. owever, the Christian 
law, when it allowed adivar-e for adultery, Matt, v.09, 
allowed the lunacent! wite to dvore her guilty kus: 
band ve wells te inno ent lusband lo diveree his 
Zuiiy wife. as we tenrn fom tte stepherd of term s, 
Mand. b. av. ned Fom the s¢rond apology of Justin 
Martyr. w ere n perseeution whs brought: upon the 
Christin ss npon suer a divorcee; amd fthink the Roman 
laws permitted it at that time, us well as the laws of 
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highly advanced, it pleased him, and was more 
than he hoped for, and he was more and more 
pulled up by his good success, and in a little 
while he exceeded all bounds, and did not thiak 
fit to obey what Herod, as their ruler, command- 
ed him, or that the Idumeans should make use of 


| the Jewish customs, or be subject to them. He 


therefore sent to Cleopatra, and informed her 
that the Idameans had been always under his 
progenitors, and that for the same reason it was 
but just that she should desire that country for 
him of Antony, for that he was ready to transfer 
his friendship to her; and this he did, not be- 
cause he was better pleased to be under Cleopa- 
tra's government, but because he thought that, 
upon the diminution of Iferod’s power, it would 
not be dificult for him to obtain himself the en- 
tire government over the Idumeans, an! some- 
what more also; fur he raised his hopes still 
higher, as having no small pretences, both by his 
birth and by those riches which he had gotten 
by his constant attentinn to filthy lucre; and ac- 
cordingly it was not a small matter that he aim- 
edat, So Cleopatra desired this country of An- 
tony, but failed of her purpnse. An account of 
this was brought to Herod, who was thereupon 
ready to hill Costobarns, yet upon the entreaties 
of his sister and mother, he tor~ave him, and 
vonchsafed to pardon him entirely, though he 
still had a suspicion of him afterward vor this 
his attempt. 

10. But some time afterward, when Salnme 
happenecl to quarrel with Costobarus, she sent 
hint a bill of divoree,* and dissolved her mar- 
riage with him, though this was not necording to 
the Jewish Jaws; for with us it is lawful for a 
husband to do so; but a wife, if she departs from 
her husband, cannot of herself be married to an- 
other, unless her former husband put her away. 
However, Salome chose not to follow the law of 
her country, but the law of her authority, and so 
renounced her wedlock; and told her brother 
Herod, that she left her husband ont of her good- 
will to hiin, because she perceived that he, with 
Antipater, and Lysimachus, and Dnsitheus, were 
raising a sedition against him: as an evidence 
whereof, she alleged the case of the sons of Ba- 
bas, that they had been by bim preserved alive 
already for the interval of twelve years; which 
proved to be true. But when Herod thus unex- 
pectedly heard of it, he was greatly surprised at 
it, and was the more surprised, because the re- 
lation appeared incredible to him. As fer the 
fact relating to these sons of Babas, Herod had 
formerly taken great pains to bring them to pu- 
nishient, as being enemies to bis government, 
but they were now forgotten by him, on account 
of the length of time [since he had ordered them 
to beslain.] Now, the cause of his itl-will and 
hatred to them arose hence, that while Antigo- 
nus was king, Herod with his army besieged the 
city of Jerusalem, where the distress and mise- 
ries which the besieged endured were so press- 
ing, that the greater number of them invited 
Herod into the city, nnd already placed their 
hopes on him. Now, the sons of Babas were of 
great dignity, and had power among the mnlti- 
tuce, and were fithfnl to Antigonus, and were 
always raising calummies against [erod, and en- 
couraged tre people to preservi: the government 
to thet ray al banii which beld it by mheritance, 


Christianity. Now thia Babas, who was one of the 
racofihe Asmonenns or Maceabers, as tie latter cud 
of tis section informs us, isre'ated by the Jews: s Dr. 
Hudo Lere remarks, ta have leen so eminently reli- 
gions in the Jewish way, that except the day folowing 
tle tenth of ‘Tisri, the great day of atonement, wt en he 
seems to have supposed all his ains entively forgiven, 
he used every day of the whole year to offera sacrifice 
for bia sins of ignorance, or suchas be supposed he had 
heon puilty of, bul did not distinctly remem*ter, See 
somewhat like of Agrippa the Great, Antiq. b. xix. ch 
iii, secl. 3; and Job i. 4,5. 
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So these men acted thus politically, and, as they 
thought, for their own advantage; but when the 
city was taken, and Herod had gotten the go- 
vernment into his own hands, and Costobarus 
was appointed to hinder men from passing out at 
the gates, aod to guard the city, that those citi- 
zens that were guilty, and of the party opposite 
to the king, might not get out of it, Costobarns 
being sensible that the sons of Babas were had 
in respect and honor by the whole multitude, 
and supposing that their preservation might be 
of great advantage to him in the changes of go- 
vernment afterward, he set them by themselves, 
and concealed them in his own farms; and when 
the thing was suspected, he assured Herod upon 
oath that he really knew nothing of that matter, 
and so overcame the suspicions that lay upon 
him; nay, after that, when the king had pan 
proposed a reward of the discovery, and had put 
in practice all sorts of methods for searching out 
this matter, he would not confess it, but being 
persuaded that when he had at first denied it, if 
the men were found, be should not escape unpu- 
aished, he was forced to keep them secret, not 
only out of his good-will to them, but out of a ne- 
cessary regard to his own preservation also; 
but when the king knew the thing by his sister’s 
information, he seat men to the places where he 
had the intimation they were concealed, and or- 
dered both them, and those that were accused as 
guilty with them, to be slain, insomuch that 
there were now none at all left of the kindred of 
Hyrcanus, and the kingdom was entirely in He- 
rod’s own power, and there was nobody remain- 
ing of such dignity as could put a stop to what 
he did against the Jewish laws. 


CHAP. VIH. 


How Ten Men of the Citizens [of Jerusalem] 
made a Conspiracy against Herod, for the fo- 
reign Practices he had introduced, which was a 
Transgression of the Laws of their Country. 
Concerning the building of Sebaste and Cesa- 
rea, and other Edifices of Herod. 


§ 1. ON this account it was that Herod revolt- 
ed from the laws of his country, and corrupted 
their ancient constitution, by the introduction of 
foreign practices, which constitution yet ought to 
nde been preserved inviolable; by which means 
we became guilty of great wickedness after- 
ward, while those religious observances which 
used to lead the multitude to piety, were now 
neglected: for, in the first place, he appointed 
solemn games to be celebrated every fifth year 
in honor of Cæsar, and built a theatre at Jeru- 
salein, as also a very great amphitheatre in the 
plain. Both of them were indeed costly works 
but opposite to the Jewish notions; for we have 
had no such shows delivered down to us as fit to 
be used or exhibited by us; yet did he celebrate 
these games every five years, in the most solema 
and splendid manner. He also made proclama- 
tion to the neighboring countries, and called 
men together out of every nation. The wres- 
tlers also, and the rest of those that strove for the 

rizes in such games, were invited out of every 
lewd, both hy the hopes of the rewards there to 
be bestowed, and by the glory of victory to be 
there gained. So the principal persons that were 
the most eminent in these sorts of exercises, were 
gotten together, for there were very great re- 
wards for victory proposed, not only to those 
that performed their exercises naked, but to 
those that played as musicians also, and were 
called Thymelict; and he spgred no pains to in- 


* These grand plavs, and shows, and TAymelici or 
music meetings, and chariot races, when the chariote 
were drawn by two, three, or four pair of horses, &e. 
instituted by Rerod in his theatres, were still, as we see 
here, looked on by the soher Jews as heathenish sports, 
and tending to corrupt the manners of the Jewish na- 
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duce all persons, the most famous for such exer- 
cises, to come to this contest for victory. He 
also proposed no small rewards for those who 
ran tor the prizes in chariot races, when they 
were drawn by two, or three, or four pair of 
horses. He also imitated every thing, though 
ever so Costly or magnificent, in other nations, 
out of an ambition that he might give most pub- 
lic demonstration of his grandeur. Inscriptions 
also of the great actions of Cæsar, and trophies 
of those nations which he had conquered in his 
wars, and all made of the purest gold and silver, 
encompassed the theatre itself: nor was there 
any thing that could be subservient to his design, 
whether it were precious gurments or precious 
stones set in order, which was not also exposed 
to sight in these games. He had also made a 
great preparation of wild beasts, and of lions 
themselves in great abundance, and of such other 
beasts as were either of uncommon strength, or 
of snch a sort as were rarely seen. These were 
prepared either to fight one with another, or that 
men who were condemned to death were to fight 
with them. And truly foreigners were greatly 
surprised and delighted at the vastness of the 
expenses here exhibited, and at the great dan- 
gers that were here seen; but to natura! Jews, 
this was no better than a dissolution® of those 
customs for which they had so great a venera- 
tion. It appeared also no better thao an instance 
of barefaced impiety, to throw men to wild beasts, 
for the affording delight to the spectators; and 
it appeared an instance of no less impiety, to 
change their own laws for such foreign exer- 
cises; but, above all the rest, the trophies gave 
most distaste to the Jews; for as they imagined 
them to be images, included within the armor 
that hung round about them, they were sorely 
displeased at them, because it was not the cus- 
tom of their country to pay honors to such 
images. 

2. Nor was Herod unacquainted with the dis- 
turbance they were under: and as he thought it 
unseasonable to use violence with them, so he 
spoke to some of them by way of consolation 
and in order to free them from that superstitious 
fear they were under; yet could not he satisfy 
them, but they cried out with one accord, out ef 
their great uneasiness at the offences they thonght 
he had been guilty of, that although they should 
think of bearing all the rest, yet would they never 
bear images of men in their city, meaning the 
trophies, because this was disagreeable to the 
laws of their country. Now when Herod saw 
them in such a disorder, and that they would not 
easily change their resolution unless they re- 
ceived satisfaction in this point, he called to him 
the most eminent men among them, and hrought 
them upon the theatre, antt showed them the tro- 
phies, and asked them, what sort of things they 
took these trophies to be? and when they cried 
out, that they were the images of men, he gave 
order that they should be stripped of these out- 
ward ornaments which were about them, and 
showed them the naked pieces of wood; which 
pieces of wood, now ite any ornanient-, be- 
came matter of great sport and laughter to them, 
because they hac before always the ornaments of 
images themselves in derision. 

3. When therefore Herod had thus got clearof 
the multitude, and had dissipated the veheinency 
of passion under which they had been, the greate 
est part of the people were disposed to change 
their conduct, and not to be displeased at him any 
longer; but still some of them continued in their 
displeasure against him for the introduction of 


and Paganish rondurt of life, but to the dissolution of 
the law of Moses; and accordingly were greatly and 


_ justly condemned hy them. as appears here and every 


where else in Josephus. Noris the case of our modern 
masquerades, plays, operas, and the pamps anid vanities 
of this wicked world, of any better tendency under 


tion, and to bring them in love with Paganish idolatry | Christianity. 


2C 


e 


. ments inflicted cn them till they died. 
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new customa, and esteemed the violation of the , 
Jaws of their country as likely to be the origin | 
of very great mischiefs to them, so that they 
deemed it an instance of piety rather to hazard | 
themselves [to be put to death,] than to seem as 
if they took no aotice of Herod, who, upon the 
change in their government, intreduced such 
customs, and that in-a violent manner, which | 
they had never been used to before; as indeed in 
retence a king, but in reality one that showed 
fimi an enemy to their whole nation; on which 
account ten men that were citizens [of Jerusa- 
lem) conspired together against him, and swore 
to onc another to undergo any dangers in the at- 
tempt, and took daggers with them under their j 
arments, [for the purpose of killing Herod.] 
fie there was a certain blind man among those 
conspirators, who had thus sworn one to another, 
oa account of the indignation he had against 
what he heard to have been done; he was not 
indeed able to afford the rest any assistance in 
the undertaking, but was ready to undergo any 
suffering with them, if so be they should come 
to any harm, tasomuch, that he became a very 
great encourager of the rest of the undertakers. 
4. When they had taken this resolution, and 
that by common Consent, they went into the thea- 
tre, hoping that, in the first place, Herod himself 
could pot escape them, as they shonjd fall upon 
him so unexpectedly; and supposing, however, 
that if they missed him, they should kill a great 
many of those that were about him; and this re- 


solution they took, though they should die for it, 
in order to suggest to the king what injuries he 





had done to the multitude. ‘These conspirators, 
therefore, standing thus prepared beforehand, 
went about their design with great alacrity; but 
there was one of those spies of Herod, that were 
appointed for such purposes, to fish out and in- 
form hiin of apy conspiracies that should be made 
against him, who fouad out the whole affair, and 
told the king of it, as he was about to go into the 
theatre. So when he retlected on tne hatred which 
be knew the greatest part of the people bare him, 
aad on the decane that arose upon every 
occasion, he thought this plot against him not to 
be improbable. Accordingly, he retired into his 
palace, and called those that were accused of tlis 
conspiracy before him by their several names; 
and as, upon the guards falling upon thein, they 
were caught in the very fact,and knew they could 
not escape, they prepared themselves for their 
ends with all the decency they could, and so as 
not at all to recede from their resolute behavior; 
for they showed no shame for what they were 
about, nor deaied it, but when they were seized, 
they showed their daggers. and professed, that 
“the conspiracy they had sworn to was a holy 
and a pions action; that what they intended to 
do was not for gain, or out of any indulgence 
to their passions, but principally for those com- 
mon customs of their country which all the Jews 
were obliged to observe, or to die forthem. This 
is what these men said, ont of their undaunted 
courage ia this conspiracy. So they were led 
away to execution by the king’s Pinal’ that stood 
about them, and patiently underwent nll the tor- 
Nor was 
it long befure that spy who had discovered them 
was seized on by some of the people, out of the 
hatred they bore to him, and was not only slain 
by them, but pulled to pieces limb from limb, 
and given to the dogs. This execution was seen 
by many of the citizens, yet would not one of 
them discover the doers of it, till upon Herod’s 
making a strict scrutiny after them, by bitter and 
severe torturcs, certain women that were tortur- 
ed, confessed what they had scea done; the au- 
thors of which fact were so terribly punished by 
the king, that their entire families were destroy- 
ed for this their rash attempt; yet did not the 
obstinacy of the people, and that undaunted 
constancy they showed ia the defence of their 
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laws, make Herod any easier to them, but he still 
strengthened himself after a more secure man- 


| ner, and resolved to encompass the multitude, 


every way, lest such ianovatioas should end in an 
open rebellion. 

5. Since, therefore, he had now the city forti- 
fed by the palace in which he lived, and by the 
temple, which had a strong fortress by it, called 
Antonia, and was rebuilt by himself, he contri- 
ved to make Samaria a fortress for himself also 
against all the people, and called it Sebaste, sup- 
posing that this place would be a strong hold 
against the country, not inferior to the former. 
So he fortified that place, which was a day's 
journey distant from Jerusalem, and which 
would be useful to him in common, to keep both 
the country and the city inawe. He also built 
another fortress for the whole nation; it was of 
old called Strato’s Tower, but was by him named 
Cæsarea. Moreover, he chose out some select 
horsemen, and placed them in the great plain; 
and built [for them] a place in Galilee, called 
Gaba, with Flesebonitis, in Perea. And these 
were the places which he particularly built, 
while he was always inventing somewhat farther 
for his own security, and encompassing the 
whole nation with guards, that they might by no 
means get from under his power, aor fall into 
tunmults, which they did continually upon any 
small commotion; and that if they did make any 
commotions he might know of it, while some of 
his spies might be upon them from the neigh- 
borhood, and might both be able to know what 
they were attempting, and to prevent it. And 
when he went about building the wall of Sama- 
ria, he contrived to hring thither many of those 
that had been assisting to him in his wars, and 
many of the people in that neighborhood also, 
whom he made fellow-citizens with the rest. 
This he did out of an ambitious desire of building 
a temple, and out of a desire to make the city 
more eminent than it had been before, but prin- 
cipally because he contrived that it might at 
onc- be for his own security, and a monument of 
his magnificence. He also changed its name, and 
called it Sebaste. Moreover, he parted the ad- 
joining country, which was excellent in its kind, 
among the inhabitants of Samaria, that they 
might be in a happy condition, upon their first 
coming to inhabit it. Besides all which, he en- 
compaased the city with a wall of great strength, 
and made use of the acclivity of the place for 
making its fortifications stronger; nor was the 
compass of the place made now so small as it 
had been before, but was such as rendered it not 
inferior to the most famous cities; for it was 
twenty furlongs in circumference. Now, within 
nnd about the middle of it he built a sacred 
place. of a furlong and a half [in circuit,) and 
adorned it with all sorts of decorations, and 
therein erected a teinple, which was illnstrions 
on account of both its largeness and beauty. 
And as to the several parts of the city, he adorned 
them with decorations of all sorts also; and as 
to what was necessary to provide for his own 
security, he made the walls very strong for that 
purpose, and made it, for the greatest part, a ci- 
tadel; and as to the elegance of the buildings, it 
was taken care of also, that he might leave monu- 
ments of the fineness of his taste, and of his tee 
neficence, to future ages. 


CHARAIX. 


Concerning the Famine that happened in Judea 
and Syria; and how Herod, after he had mar- 
ried another Wife, rebuilt Caesarea, and other 
Grecian Cities. 


1. Now on this very year, which was the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Herod, very great 
calamities caine upon the country; whether they 
were derived from the anger of God; or whether 
this misery returns again naturally in certam 
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periods of time;* for in the first place there 
were perpetual droughts, aad for that reason the 
ground was barrean, and did not bring forth the 
same quantity of fruits that it used to produce; 
and Mier this barrenness of the soil, that change 
of food which the want of corn occasioned, pro- 
duced distempers in the bodies of men, and a 
estilential disease prevailed, one misery follow- 
mg upon the back of another; and the circum- 
stances, that they were destitute both of methods 
of cure and of food, made the pestilential dis- 
temper, which began after a violent manner, the 
more lasting. The destructioa of men also after 
such a manner deprived those that survived of 
all their conrage, because they had no way to 
provide remedies sufficient for the distresses they 
were in. When therefore the fruits of that year 
were spoiled, and whatsoever they had laid up 
beforehand was spent, there was no foundation 
of hope for relief remaining, but the misery, con- 
trary to what they expected, still increased upon 
them; and this not only in that year, while they 
had nuthing tor themselves left at the end of it, 
but what seed they had sown perished also, by 
reason of the ground not yielding its fruits on 
the second year.t This distress they were in 
made them also, out of uecessity, to eat many 
things that did not use to be eaten; nor was the 
king himself free from this distress any more 
than other men, as being deprived of that tri- 
bute he used to have from the fruits of the 
ground, and having already expended what mo- 
ney he had, in his liberality to those whose cities 
he had built; nor had he any people that were 
worthy of his assistance, since this miserable 
state of things bad procured him the hatred of 
his subjects, for it is a constant rule, that misfor- 
tunes are still laid to the account of those that 
govern. 
_ 2. Tn these circumstances he considered with 
himsclf how to procure some seasonable help; 
but this was a hard thing to be done, while their 
neighbors had no food to sell them, and their 
-money also was gone, had it heen possible to 
ee alittle food at a great price. However, 
e thought it his best way, by all means, not to 
leave off his endeavors to assist his people; 
so he cut off the rich furniture that was in his 
alace, both of silver and gold, insomuch that he 
id not spare the finest vessels he had, or those 
that were made with the most elaborate skill 
of the artificers, but sent the money to Petronius, 
who had been made prefect of Egypt by Cesar; 
and as not a few had already fled to him under 
their necessities, and as he was particularly a 
friend to Herod, and desirous to have his subjects 
preserved, he gave leave to them in the first 
place to export corn, and assisted them every 
way, both in purchasing and exporting the same, 
so that he was the principal, if not the ouly 
person, who afforded them what help they had. 
Avd Herod taking care the people should under- 
stand that this help came from himself, did 





thereby not only remove from him the ill opinion | 
of those that formerly hated him, but gave them | 


the greatest demonstration possible of his good- 
will to them, and care of them; for in the first 
place, as for those who were able to provide 


* Here we have an eminent example of the language 
of Josephus in his writing to Gentiles, different from 


that when he wrote to Jews; in his writing to whom he ' 


etili derives allsuch judgments from the anger of God; 
but because he kuew many of the Gentiles thought they 
micht naturally come in certain periods, he complies 
with them in the above sentence. Sec the note on the 
War, b.i. ch. xxxii. sect. 2. 

t This famine that for two ygars affected Judea and 
Syria, the 1th and l4th years of Herod, which are the 
93d and ith years before the Christian era, seems to 
have been more terrible during this time than was that 
in the days of Jacoh, Gen. xl} xlii. And what makes 
the comparison the more remarkable is this, that now 
as well as then, the relief they had was from Egypt 


| 
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their own food, he distributed to them their pro- 
portion of corn in the execlest manner, but for 
those many that were not alle, either by reason 
of their old age, or any other iafirmity, to pro- 
vide food for themselves, he made this provision 
for them, that the bakers should make their 
bread ready for them. Ile also took care that 
they might not be hurt by the dangers of winter, 
since they were in great want of clothing also, 
by reason of the utter destruction and consump- 
tion of their sheep and goats, till they had no 
wool to make use of, nor any thing else to cover 
themselves withal. And when he had procured 
these things for his own subjects, he went far- 
ther, in order to provide necessaries for their 
neighbors, and gave seed to the Syrians, which 
thing turned greatly to his own advantage also, 
this charitable assistance being afforded most 
seasonahly to their fruitful soil, so that every one 
had now a plentiful provision of food. Upon the 
whole, when the harvest of the land was ap- 
proaching, he sent no fewer than fifty thonsand 
men, whom he had sustained, into the country; 
by which means he both repaired the afflicted 
condition of his own kingdom with great gene- 
rosity aad diligence, and lightened the afilictioas 
of his neighbors, who were under the same Ca- 
lamities, for there was nobody who had heen in 
want, that was left destitute of a suitable as- 
sistance by him: nay, farther, there were neither 
any people, nor any cities, nor auy private men 
who were to make provision for the multitudes, 
and on that account were in want of support, and 
had recourse to him, hut received what they 
stood in need of, insomach, that it appeared upon 
a computation, that the number of cori of wheat, 
of ten Attic medimni apiece, that were given to 
foreigners, amounted to ten thousand, and the 
number that was given in his own kingdom was 
about fourscore thousand. Now it happened that 
this care of his, and this seasonable benelaction, 
had such influence on the Jews, and was so 
cried up among other nations, as to wipe off that 
old hatred which his violation of some of their 
customs, during his reign, had procured him 
among all the nation; and that this liberality of 
his assistance in this their greatest necessity was 
full satisfaction for all that he had done of that 
nature, as it also procured him great fame among 
foreigners: and it looked as if these calamities 
that afflicted his land to a degree plainly incredi- 
ble, came in order to raise his glory, and to he 
to his great advantage, for the greatness of his 
liberality in these distresses, which he now de- 
monstrated beyond all expectation, did so change 
the disposition of the multitude towards him, 
that they were ready to suppose he had been 
from the beginning not sudi a one as they had 
found him to be by experience, but such a oneas 
the care he had taken of them in supplying their 
necessities proved him now to be. 

3. About this time it was that he sent five 
hundred chosen men out of the guards of his 
body as auxiliaries to Cæsar, whom -Elius Gal- 
lus led to the Red Sea,t and who were of great 
service to him there. When therefore his affairs 
were thus improved, and were again in a ficu- 
` . . . . Y . 
rishing condition, he built himself a palace in the 


Pharaoh king of Ezyp!, and now from Petronius the 
prefect of Egypt. under Augustus the Roman emperor, 
See almost the like case, Antiq. b. xx. ch. ji. sect. 6, It 
is also well worth our observation here, that these 
two years were a Sabbatic year, and a year of Jubilee, 
for which Providence, during ihe theocracy, used to 
provide a triple crop betorclinnd, but became now. 
when the Jews had torfeited that blessing, the greatest 
years of famine to them ever since the days of Ahab, 1 
Kings xvii. xviii. 

t This Elius Gallns seems to be no other than Ælius 
Largus whom Dio speaks of as conducting an expedi- 
tion that was abont this time made into Arabia Felix, 
according to Petavius, who is here cited by Spanheim, 
See a full account of this expedition in Prideaux, at the 


algo; then from Josephus the governor of Egypt, under | years 23 and 24. 
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upper city, raising the rooms to a very great 
height, and adorning them with the most costly 
furniture of gold, and marble seats and beds, and 
these were so large, that they could contain 
very many companies of men. These apart- 
ments were also of distinct magnitudes, an had 
particular names given them, for one apartment 
wns called Cæsar’s, another Agrippa’s. He also 
fell in love again, and married another wife, not 
suflering his reason to hinder him from living as 
he pleased. The occasion of this his marriage 
was as follows: there was one Simon, a citizen 
of Jerusalem, the son of one Boethus, a citizen of 
Alexandria, and a priest of great note there: this 
man had adaughter, who was esteemed the most 
beautiful woman of thattime; and when the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem begnn to speak much in her 
commendation, it happened that Herod was much 
affected with what was said of her; and when he 
gnaw the damsel he was smitten with her beauty, 
yet did he entirely reject the thoughts of using 
his authority to abuse her, as believing, what was 
the truth, that by so doing he should be stigma- 
tized for violence and tyranny; so he thought it 
best to take the damsel to wife. Andwhile Simon 
was of a dignity too inferior to be allied to him, 
but still too considerable to be despised, he go- 
verned his inclinations after the most prudent 
manner, by augmenting the dignity of the family, 
and making them more honorable; so he imme- 
diately deprived Jesus, the son of Phabet, of the 
high priesthood, and conferred that dignity on 
Simon, and so joined in affinity with him [by 
marrying his daughter. } 

4, When this wedding was over, he built an- 
other citadel in that place where he had con- 
quered the Jews when Me was driven out of his 
government, and Antigonus enjoyed it. This ci- 
tadel is distant from Jerusalem about threescore 
furlongs. It was strong by nature, and fit for 
such a building. It is a sort of a moderate hill, 
raised to a farther height by the hand of man, 
till it wns of the shape of a woman's breast. It is 
encompassed with circular towers, and hath a 
strait ascent up to it, which ascent is composed 
of steps of a stones, in number two hun- 
dred. Within it are royal and very rich apart- 
ments, of a structure that provided both for se- 
curity and for beauty. About the bottom there 
are habitations of such a structure as are well 
worth seeing, both on other accounts, and also 
on account of the water, which is brought thither 
from a great way off, and at vast expenses, for 
the place itself is destitute of water. The plain 
that is about this citadel is full of edifices, not 
inferior to any city in largeness, and having the 
hill above it in the nature of a castle. 

5. And now, when all Herod’s designs had suc- 
ceeded according to his hopes, he had not the 
least suspicion that any troubles could arise in 
his Beam, because if kept his people obe- 
dient, us well by the fear they stood in of him, 
for he was implacable in the infliction of his pu- 
nishments, as by the provident care he had show- 
ed towards them, after the most magnanimous 
manner, when they were under their distressea; 
but still he took care to have external security 


* One may here take notice, tint how tyrannien! nnd 
extrnvagnn! soever Herod was in himself, and in hie 
Grecian cities, ns to those playa, nnd shows, and temples 
for idolatry, mentioned nbove, ch. viii. sect. 1, nnd here 
also, yet duret even lie introduce very few of them into 
the cities of the Jews, who, as Joscphus here notes, 


they still for many of the Inws of Moses, even under 60 
tyrannicnt a government ne thie wns ef Terod the 
Great; which tyrannical governnien! puts me natural- 
ly in nind of Dean Pridenux's honest reflection upon 
the like ambition, nfter such a tyrannien] power in 
Pompey and Cesnr. ‘One of these,” suya he, at the 
year 60, could not bear nn equal, nor the other a supe- 
rior; and through this ambitious humor, and thirst af- 
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for his government as a fortress against his sub- 
jects; for the orations he made to the cities were 
very fine, and full of kindness, and he cultivated 
a seasonable good understanding with their go- 
vernors, and bestowed presents on every one o 


| them, inducing them thereby to be more friendly 


to him, and using his magnificent disposition, 30 
as his kingdom might be the better secured to 
him, and this till all his affairs were every way 
more and more augmented. But then, this mag- 
nificent temper of his, and that submissive be- 
havior and liberality which he exercised to- 
wards Cesar, and the most powerful men of 
Rome, obliged him to transgress the customs cf 
his nation, and to set aside many of their laws, 
and by building cities after an extravagant man- 
ner, and erecting temples;* not in Judea indeed, 
for that would not have been borne, it being for- 
bidden for us to pay any honor to images, or 
representations of ane after the manner of 
the Greeks, but still he did thus in the country 
[pronen out of our bounds, and in the cities 
thereol. The apology which he made to the 
Jews for these things was this, that all was done, 
not out of his own inclinations, but by the com- 
mands and injunctions of others, in order to 
please Cæsar and the Romans, as though he had 
not the Jewish customs so much in his cye as he 
bad the honor of those Romans, while yet he 
had himself entirely in view all the while, and 
indeed was very ambitious to leave great monu- 
ments of his government to posterity; whence it 
was that he was so zealous in building such fine 
cities, and spent such vast sums of money upon 
them. 

6. Now, upon his observation of a place near 
the sea, which was very proper for containing a 
city, and was before called Strato’s Tower, he 
set about getting a plan for a magnificent cit 
there, and erected many edifices with great dil- 

ence all over it, and this of white stone. He 
also adorned it with most sumptuons palaces, 
and large edifices for containing the people; and, 
what was the greatest and most laborions work 
of all, he adorned it with a haven, that was al- 
ways free from the waves of the sea. Its large- 
ness was not less than the Pyreum [at Athens, 
nnd had towards the city a double station for the 
ships. Jt was of excellent workmanship; and 
this was the more remarkable for its being built 
in a place that of itself wns not suitahle to such 
noble structures, but was to be brought to perfec- 
tion by materials from other places, and at very 
great expenses. This city is situate in Phoenicia, 
in the passage by sea to Egypt, between Joppa 
and Dora, which are lesser maritime cities, and 
not fit for havens, on account of the impetuous 
south winds that beat upon them, which, rolling 
the sands that come from the sea against the 
shores, do not admit of ships lying in their sta- 
tion, but the merchants are generally there for- 
ced to ride at their anchors in the sea itself. So 
Herod endenvored to rectify this inconvenience, 
and laid out such a compass towards the land as 
might be sulficient for a NREvere wherein the great 
ships might lie in safety; and this he effected 
by letting down vast stones of above fifty feet 


pire being divided Into two opposite factions, there was 
produced hereby the most destructive wnr thnt ever af- 
Victed it; and the like folly too much reigns in all other 
places. Contd about thirty men be persuaded to live at 
home in peace, without enterprising upon the rights of 


| each other, for the vainglory of connuest, and theen- 
would not eventhen buve borne them, so zentous were | 


largement of power, the whole worla might be at qui- 
et; bur their ninbition, their follies, and their humor, 
lending them constantly to encroach upon and quarrel 
with each ether, they involve all that are under them 
in the mischiefs thereof; and many thousandsare they 
which yenrly perish by it; so thnt it may almost rnise 
n doubt, whether the benctit which the world reccives 
trom government be sufticient to mnke nmends for the 
caluinities which it suffers from the follies, mistakes 


ter more power ip these two men, the Whole Roman em- | and maladministrations of those that manage it.” 
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in length, not less than eighteen in breadth, and j and Auranitis, which he gave him on the occasion 


nine in depth, into twenty fathoms deep, and as 
some were lesser, so were others bigger than 
those dimensions. This mole which he built by 
the sea-side was two hundred feet wide, the halt 
of which was opposed to the current of the 
waves, so as to keep off those waves which were 
to break upon them, and so was called Procyma- 
tia, or the first breaker of the waves, but the 
other half had upon it a wall, with several tow- 
ers, the largest of which was named Drusus, and 
was a work of very great excellence, and had 
its name from Drusus, the son-in-law of Cesar, 
who died young. ‘There were also a great num- 
ber of arches where the mariners dwelt. There 
were also before them a quay [or landing- place, | 
which ran round the entire haven, and was a 
most agreeable walk to such as had a mind to 
that exercise; but the entrance or mouth of the 
port was made on the north quarter, on which 
side was the stillest of the winds of all in this 
Ilace; and the basis of the whole circuit on the 
left hand, as you enter the port, supported a 
round turret, which was made very strong, 1n 
order to resist the greatest waves, while on the 
right hand, as you enter, stood two vast stones, 
and those each of them larger than the turret, 
which was over against them: these stood up- 
right, and were gained together. Now there 
were edifices all along the circular haven, made 
of the most polished stone, with a certain eleva- 
tion, whereon was erected a temple, that was 
seen a great way off by those that were sailing 
for that haven, and had in it two statues, the one 
of Rome, and the other of Cesar. Thecity itself 
was called Cæsarea, which was also itself built 
of fine materials. and was of a fine structure; 
nay, the very subterranean vaults and cellars 
had no less of architecture bestowed on them 
than had the buildings above ground. Some of 
these vanlts carried things at even distances to 
the haven and to the sea, but one of them ran 
obliquely, and bound all the rest together, that 
both the rain and the filth of the citizens were 
together carried off with ease, and the sea itself, 
upon the flux of the tide from without, came into 
the city, and washed it all clean. Herod also 
built therein a theatre of stone; and onthe south 
quarter, behind the port, an amphitheatre also, 
capable of holding a vast number of men, and 
conveniently situated for a prospect to the sea. 
So this city was thus finished in twelve years ;* 
during which time the king did not fail to go on 
both with the work, and to pay the charges that 
were necessary. 
CHAP. X. 


How Herod sent his Sons to Rome; how also he 
was accused by Zenodorus, and the Gadarens, 
òut was cleared of what they accused him of, 
and withal gained to himself the good-will of 
Ceasar. Concerning the Pharisecs, the Essenes, 
and Manahem. 


§1. WHEN Herod was engaged in such mat- 
ters, and when he had already re-edified Sebaste 
[Samaria,] he resolved to send his sons Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus to Rome, to enjoy the 
company of Cæsar, who, when they came thi- 
ther, iodged at the house of Pollio,} who was 
very fond of Herod's friendship; and they had 
leave to lodge in Cesar’s own palace, for he re- 
ceived these sons of Herod with all humanity, 
and gave Herod leave to give his kingdom to 
which of his sons he pleased; and, besides all 
this, he bestowed on him Trachon, and Batanea, 


* Caesarea heing here said to be rebuilt and ndorned 
in twelve years, and soon afterward, in ten years, Antiq. 
b. xvi. ch, v. sect. 1, there must he a mistake inone of 
the places asto the true number, but in whieh of them 
it ishard positively to determine. 

t This Pollio, with whom Herod’s sons lived at Rome, 
was not Pollio the Pharisee, already mentioned hy Jo- 
sephus, ch.i. sect. 1, and again presently after this, ch. 
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following: one Zenodorus{ had hired what was 
called the house of Lysanias, who, as he was not 
satisfied with its revenues, became a partner 
with the robhers that inhabited the Trachones, 
and so procured himself a larger income; for the 
inhabitants of those places lived in a mad way, 
and pillaged the country of the Damascenes, 
while Zenodorus did not restrain them, but par- 
took of the prey they acquired. Now, as the 
neighboring people were hereby great sufferers, 
they complained to Varro, who was then presi- 
dent [of Syria,] and entreated him to write to 
Cesar about this injustice of Zenodorus. When 
these matters were laid before Cesar, he wrote 
back to Varro to destroy those nests of robbers, 
and to give the land to Herod, that so by his care 
the neighboring countries might be no longer 
disturbed with these doings of the Trachonites, 
for it was not an easy thing to restrain them, 
since this way of robbery had been their usual 
preci and they had no other way to get their 
iving, because they had neither any city of their 
own, nor lands in their possession, but only some 
receptacles and dens in the earth, and there they 
and their cattle lived in common together. How- 
ever, they had made contrivances to get pools of 
water, and laid up corn in granaries for them- 
selves, and were ale to make great resistance, 
by issuing out on the sudden against any that 
attacked them; for the entrances of their caves 
were narrow, in which but one could come in at 
a time, and the places within incredibly large, 
and made very wide; but the ground over their 
habitations was not very high, but rather on a 
plain, while the rocks are altogether hard and 
difficult to be entered upon, unless any one gets 
into the plain road by the guidance of another, 
for these roads are not straight, but have several 
revolutions. But when these men are hindered 
from their wicked preying upon their neighbors, 
their custom is to prey upon one another, inso- 
much that no sort of injustice comes amiss to 
them. But when Herod had received this grant 
from Cæsar, and was come into this country, he 
procured skilful guides, and put a stop to their 
wicked robberies. and procured peace and quiet- 
ness to the neighboring people. 

2. Hereupon Zenodorus was grieved, in the 
first place, because his principality was taken 
away from him, and still more so, because he 
envied Herod, who had gotten it; so he went up 
to Rome to accuse him, but returned back again 
without success. Now Agrippa was [about this 
time] sent to succeed Cæsar in the government 
of the countries beyond the Ionian sea, upon 
whom Herod lit when he was wintering about 
Mitylene, for he had been his particular friend 
and companion, and then returned into Judea 
again. However, some of the Gadarens came to 
Agrippa, and accused Herod, whom he sent back 
bound to the king without giving them the hear- 
ing: bat still the Arabians, who of old bare ill- 
will to Herod's government, were nettled, and at 
that time attempted to raise a sedition in his do- 
minions, and as they thought upon a more jus- 
tifiable occasion: for Zenodorus despairing al- 
ready of success, as to his own affairs, prevented 
[his enemies,]} by selling to those Arabians a part 
of his principality, called Auranitis, for the value 
of fifty talents; but as this was included in the 
donations of Cæsar, they contested the point 
with Herod, as unjustly deprived of what they 
had bought. Sometimes they did this by making 
incursions upon him, and sometimes by attempt- 


x. sect. $, but Ausinius Pollio the Roman, as Spanheim 
here observes, 

t The charaeter of this Zenodorus ie so like that of 
a famous robber of the same name in Strabo, and that 
about this very country, and about this very time also. 
that I think Dr. Hudson hardly needed to have put a 
perheps to his determination that they were the same, 
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ing force against him, and sometimes by going 
to law with him. Moreover, they persuaded the 
poorer soldiers to help them, and were tronble- 
some to him, out of a constant hope that they 
should seduce the people to raise a sedition; in 
which designs those that are in the most misera- 
ble circumstaaces of life, are still the most ear- 
nest; and although Herod had been a great 
while apprised of these attempts, yet did not he 
indulge any severity to them, but by rational 
inethods aimed to mitigate things, as not willing 
to give any handle for tumults. 

3. Now when Herod had already reigned se- 
ventecn years, Crsar came into Syria; at which 
time the greatest part of the inhabitants of Ga- 
dara clamored against Herod, as one that was 
heavy in his injunctions, and tyrannical. These 
reproaches they mainly ventured upon by the 
encouragement of Zenodorus, who took hts oath 
that he wonld never leave Herod tìll he had pro- 
cured that they should be severed from Herod’s 
kingdom, and joined to Cæsar's province. The 
Gadarens were induced hereby, and made no 
small cry against him, and that the more boldly, 
because those that had been delivered up by 
Agrippa were not pee g by Herod, who let 
them go, and did them no harm, for indeed he 
was the principal man in the world who appear- 
ed almost inexorable in punishing crimes in bis 
own family, but very generous in remitting the 
offences that were committed elsewhere. And 
while they accused Herod of injuries, and plun- 
derings, and subversion of temples, he stood un- 
coacerned, and was ready to make his defence. 
However, Cæsar gave him his right hand, and 
remitted nothing of his kindness to him, upon 
this disturbance by the multitude; and indeed 
these things were alleged the first day, but the 
hearing proceeded no further; for as the Gada- 
rens saw the inclination of Cæsar and of his as- 
sessors, and expected, as they had reason to do, 
that they should be delivered up to the king, 
some of them, out of a dread of the torments 
they might undergo, cut their own throats in the 
night-time, and some of theim threw themselves 
down precipices, and others of them cast them- 
selves into the river, and destroyed themselvea 
of their own accord; which accidents seemed a 
sufficient condemnation of the rashness and 
erimes they had been guilty of: whereupon Cie- 
sar made no longer day, but cleared Herod 
from the crimes ie was accused of. Another 
happy accident there was. which was a further 
advantage to Herod at this time; for Zenodorus's 
belly burst, and a great quantity of blood issued 
from him in his sickness, and he thereby depart- 
ed this life at Antioch in Syria; so Cesar be- 
stowed his country, which was no small one, upon 
Herod; it lay between Trachon and Galilee, and 
contained Ulatha, and Paneas, and the country 
round about. He also made him one of the pro- 
curators of Syria, and commanded that they 
should do every thing with his approbation; and, 
in short, he arrived at that pitch of felicity, that 
whereas there were but two men that governed 
the vast Roman empire, first Cæsar, and then 
Agrippa, who was his principal favorite; Cæsar 
preferred no one to Herod besides Agrippa, and 
pla made no one his greater friend than 
Herod besides Cæsar. And when he had ace- 
quired such freedom, he begged of Cæsar a 
tetrarchy* for his brother Pheroras, while he did 
himself bestow upon him a revenue of a hundred 
talents out of his own kingdom, that in case he 
came to any harm himself, his brother might be 
in safety, and that his sons might not have do- 
wninion over him. So when he had conducted 
Cæsar to the sea, and was returned home, he 
built him a most beantiful temple of the whitest 


* A tetrarchy properly and originally denoted the 
fourth part of an entire alee or country, and ate- 
trerch one that was ruler of such a fourth part, which 
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stone. in Zenodorus's country, near the place 
called Panium. This is a very fine cave in a 
mountain, under which there is a great cavity in 
the earth, and the cavern is abrupt, and prodi- 
piety deep, and full of still water; over it 
angs a vast mountain; and under the caverns 
arise the springs of the river Jordan. Herod 
adorned this place, which was already a very re- 
markable one, still further, by the erection of this 
temple, which he dedicated to Ciesar. 

4. At which time Herod released to his subjects 
the third part of their taxes, under pretence in- 
deed of relieving them, after the dearth they had 
had; but the main reason was to recover their 
good-will, which he now wanted, for they were 
uneasy at him, because of the innovations he 
had introduced in their practices, of the dissolu- 
tion of their religion, and of the disuse of their 
own customs; al the people every where talked 
against him, like those that were still more pro- 
voked and disturbed at his precedure: against 
which discontents he greatly guarded himself, 
and took away the opportunities they might have 
to disturb him, and enjoined them to be always 
at work, nor did he permit the citizens either to 
meet together, or to walk, or to eat together, but 
watched every thing they did, and when any 
were caught they were severely punished, and 
many there were who were brought to the cita- 
del Hyrcania, both openly and secretly, and 
were there put to death; and there were spies set 
every where, both in the city and in the roads, 
who watched those that met together; nay, it is 
reported, that he did not himself neglect this 

art of caution, but that he woold oftentimes 
baci take the habit of a private man, and mix 
among the multitude, in the night-time, and 
make trial what opinion they had of his govern- 
ment; and as for those that could noway be re- 
duced to acquiesce under his scheme of govern- 
meat, he prosecuted them all manner of ways, 
but for the rest of the multitude, he reqaired that 
they should be obliged to take an oath of fidelity 
to him, and at the same time compelled them to 
swear that they would bear him good-will, and 
continue certainly so to do, in bis management of 
the government; and indeed a great part of them, 
either to please him, or out of fear of him, yield- 


ed to what he required of them; but for such as” 


were of a more open and generous disposition, 
and had indignation at the force he used to them, 
he by one means or other made away with them. 
He endeavored also to persuade Pollio the Pha- 
risce, and Sameas, and the greatest part of their 
scholars, to take the oath; but these would nei- 
ther submit so to do, nor were they punished to- 
gether with the rest, out of the reverence he 
bore to Pollio. The Essenes also, as we call a 
sect of ours, were excused from this imposition. 
These men live the same kind of life as do those 
whom the Grecks call Pythagoreans, concerning 
whom I shall discourse more fully elsewhere. 
l¥owever, it is but fit to set down here the rea- 
sons wherefore Herod had these Essenes in such 
honor, and thought higher of them than their 
moral nature required; nor will this account be 
unsuitable to the nature of this history, as it will 
show the opinion men had of these Essenes. 

5. Now there was one of these Essenes, whose 
name was Manahem who had this testimony, 
that he not only conducted his life after an ex- 
cellent manner, but had the foreknowledge of 
future events given him by God also. This man 
once saw Herod when he was n child, and going 
to school, and saluted him as king of the Jews, 
but he, thinking that either he did not know him, 
or that he was in jest, put him in mind that he 
was but a private man; but Mannhem smiled to 
hituself, and clapped him on his backside with 


always implies somewhat less extent of dominion and 
power than belong to a kingdom and to a king 
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his hand, and said, “ However that be, thou wilt 
be king, and wilt begin thy reign happily, for 
God finds thee worthy of it. And do thou re- 
member the blows that Manahem hath given 
thee, as being a signal of the change of thy for- 
tune. And truly this will be the best reasoning 
for thee, that thou love justice [towards men, | 
and piety towards God, and clemency towards 
thy citizens; yet do I know how thy whole con- 
duct will be, that thou wilt not be such a one, for 
thou wilt excel all men in happiness, and obtain 
an everlasting reputation, but wilt forget piety 
and righteousness; aud these crimes will not be 
concealed from God, at the conclusion of thy life, 
when thon wilt find that he will be mindful of 
them, and punish thee for them.” Now at that 
time Herod did not at all attend to what Mana- 
hem said, as having no hopes of such advance- 
ment; but a little afterward, when he was so for- 
tunate as to be advanced to the dignity of king, 
and was in the height of his dominion, he sent 
for Manahem, and asked him, How long he 
should reign? Manahem did not tell him the full 
length of his reign, wherefore. upon that silence 
of his, he asked him further, Whether he should 
reign ten years, or not? he replied, “ Yes, twen- 
ty, may, thirty years,” but did not assign the 
just determinate limit of his reign. Herod was 
satisfied with these replies, and gave Manahem 
his hand, and ed him, and from that time 
he continued to honor all the Essenes. We 
have thought it proper to relate these facts to 
our readers, how strange soever they be, and to 
declare what hath happened among us, because 
many of the Essenes have by their excellent vir- 
tue been thought worthy of this knowledge of 
divine revelations. 


CHAP. XI. 


How Herod rebuilt the Temple, and raised it 
higher, and made ii more magnificent than it 
was before; as also concerning that Tower 
which he called Antonia. 


$1. AND now Herod, in the eighteenth year of 
his reign, and after the acts already mentioned, 
undertook a very great work, that is, to build of 
himself the temple of God,* and make it larger 
in compass, and to raise it to a most magnificent 
altitude, as esteeming it to be the most glorious 
of all his actions, as it really was, to bring it to 
perfection, aud this would be sufficient for an 
everlasting memorial of him; but as he knew the 
multitude were not ready nor willing to assist 
him tn so vast a design, he thought to prepare 
them first by making a speech to them, and then 
set about the work itself; so he called them to- 
gether, and spake thus to them: * I think I need 
not speak to you, my countrymen, about such 
other works as I have done since I came to the 
kingdoin, although I may say they have been per- 
formed in such a manner as to bring more security 
to you than glory to myself; for I have neither 
been negligent in the most difficult times about 
what tended to ease your necessities, nor have 
the buildings I have made been so proper to pre- 
serve me as yourselves from injuries; and I ima- 

ine that, with God's assistance, I have advan- 
ced the nation of the Jews to a degree of happi- 
ness which they never had before; and for the 


* We may here observe, thatthe fancy of modern 
Jews, incalling this temple, which was really the third 
of their temples the second temple, followed so long by 
later Christians, seems to he without any solid founda- 
tion. The reason why the Christinns here follow the 
Jews is, because the prophecy of Haggni, ii. 6—9, which 
they expound of the Messiah's coming to the seeond or 
Zorohahel’s temple, of which they suppose this of Ie- 
rod’s to be only a continuation, which is meant T think, 
of his coming to the fourth and last temple, or to that 
future largest and most glorious one descrived by Eze- 
kicl. Whence I take the former notion, how general 
socver, to be a great mistake. Sce Lit. Accomp. of 
Proph. p. 24. 
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particular edifices belonging to your own coun- 
try, and your own cities, that we have lately ac- 
quired, what we have ereeted and greatly adorn- 
ed, and thereby augmented the dignity of your 
nation, it seems to me a needless task to enume- 
rate them to you, since you well know them your- 
selves; but as to that undertaking which I have 
a mind to set about at present, and which will 
be a work of the greatest piety and excellence 
that can possibly be undertaken by us, I will 
now declare it to you. Our fathers indeed, 
when they were returned from Babylon, built 
this temple to God Almighty, yet does it want 
sixty cubits of its largeness in altitude; for so 
much did that first temple which Solomon built 
exceed this temple; nor let any one condemn our 
fathers for their negligence or want of piety 
herein, for it was not their fault that the temple 
was no higher; for they were Cyrus, and Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, who determined the mea- 
sure for its rebuilding; and it hath been by rea- 
son of the subjection of those fathers of ours to 
them, and to their posterity, and after them to 
the Macedonians, that they had not the opportu- 
nity to follow the original model of this pious 
edifice, nor could raise it to its ancient altitude: 
but since I am now, by God’s will, your govern- 
or, and 1 have had peace a long time, and have 
gained great riches, and large revenues, and, 
what is the principal thing of all, I am at amity 
with, and well regarded by, the Romans, who, tf 
I may so say, are the rulers of the whole world, 
I will do my endeavor to correct that imperfec- 
tion, which hath arisen from the necessity of our 
affairs, and the slavery we have been under for- 
merly, and to make a thankful return, after the 
most pious manner, to God, for what blessings I 
have received from him, by giving me this king- 
dom, and that by rendering his temple as com- 
plete as I am able.” 

2. And this was the speech which Herod made 
to them; but still this speech affrighted many of 
the people, as being unexpected by them; and, 
because it seemed incredible, it did not encou- 
rage them, but put a damp upon them, for they 
were afraid that he would pull down the whole 
edifice, and not be able to bring his intentions to 
perfection for its rebuilding; and this danger ap- 
peared to them to be very great, and the vast- 
ness of the undertaking to be such as could hard- 
ly be accomplished. But while they were in this 
disposition, the king encouraged them, and told 
them, “He would not pull down their temple 
till all things were gotten ready for building it 
up entirely again.” And as he promised them 
this beforehand, so he did not break his word 
with them, but got ready a thousand wagons, 
that were to bring stones for the building, and 
chose out ten thousand of the most skilful work- 
men, and brought a thousand sacerdotal gar- 
ments for as many of the priests, and had some 
of them taught the art of stonecutters, and oth- 
ers of carpenters, and then began to build, but 
thie ag till every thing was well prepared for the 
work. 

3. So Herod took away the old foundations, 
and laid others, and erected the temple upon 
them, being in length a hundred cubits, and in 
height twenty additional cubits, which oa 
upon the sinking of their foundations,t+ fell down; 


t Some of our modern students in architecture have 
made astrange hlunder here, when they imagine that 
Josephus affirms the entire foundations of the tempte or 
hoty house sunk down into rhe rocky mountain on 
which it stood, no less than twenty cubits, whereas he 
is clenr that they were the foundations of the addition- 
al twenty cubits only above the hundred, (made per- 
hups weak on purpose, nud only for show and gran- 
deur,) that sunk or fell down, as Dr. Hudson rightly un- 
derstnnds him. Noris the thing itself possible in the 
other sense. Agrippa’s preparation for building the 
inner paris of the temple twenty cubits higher, (Histo 
ry of the War, b. v. chap. i. sect. 5,) must, tn all proba- 
bility, refer to this matter, since Josephus says here, 
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art ıt was that we resolved to raise ; Herod kept in that place,and after hisdeath they 


again in the days of Nero. Now, the temple was | were under the power of the Romans, until the 
built of stones that were white and strong, and | time of Tiberius Cæsar; under whose reiga Vi- 
i tellius, the president of Syria, when he once 


each of their length was twenty-five cubits, their 
height was eight, and their breadth about twelve; 
and the whole structure, as also the structure 
of the royal cloister, was on each side much 
lower, but the middle was much higher, till they 
were visible to those that dwelt in the country 
for a great many furlongs, but chiefly to such as 
lived over against them, and those that approach- 
ed to them. The temple had doors also at the 
entrance, and lintels over them of the same 
height with the temple itself. They were adorn- 
ed with embroidered vails, with their flowers of 
porrie and pillars interwoven: and over these, 

ut under the crowawork, was spread out a 
golden vine, with its branches hanging dowa from 
a great height, the largeness and fine workman- 
ship of which was a surprisiag sight to the spec- 
tators, to see what vast materials there were, and 
with what great skill the workaranship was done. 
He also encompassed the entire temple with very 
large cloisters, contriving them to be ia a due 
proportion thereto; and ‘he laid out larger sums 
of money upoa them than had been done before 
him, till it seemed that no one else had so greatly 
adorned the temple as he had done. There was 
a large wall to both the cloisters, which wall was 
itself the most prodigious work that was ever 
heard of by man. The hill was a rocky ascent, 
that declined by degrees towards the east parts 
of the city, till it came to an elevated level. 
This hill it was which Solomon, who was the 
first of our kings, by divine revelation, encom- 
passed with a wall; it was of excellent work- 
manship upwards, and round the top of it. He 
also built a wall below, beginning at the bottom, 
which was encompassed by a deep valley; and 
at the south side he laid rocks together, and 
bound them one to another with lead, and in- 
cluded some of the inner parts, till it proceeded 
to a great height. and till both the largeness of 
the square edifice, and its altitude, were im- 
mense, and till the vastness of the stones in the 
frent were plainly visible on the outside, yet so 
that the inward parts were fastened together 
with iron, and preserved the joints immiuveable 
for all future times. When this work [for the 
foundation] was done in this manner, and joined 
together as part of the hill itself to the very top 
of it, he wrought it all into one outward surface, 
and filled up the hollow places which were about 
the wall, and made it a level on the external up- 
per surface, and a smooth level also. This hill 
was walled all round, and in compass four fur- 
longs, [the distance of] each angle containing in 


came to Jerusalem, and had been most magnifi- 
cently received by the multitude, had a mind to 
make them some requital for the kiadness they 
had showed him; so, upon their petition to have 
those holy vestments in their own power, he 
wrote about them to Tiberius Cesar, who grant- 
ed his request; and this their power over the sa- 
cerdotal vestments continued with the Jews till 
the death of king Agrippa; but after that, Cas- 
sius Longinus, who was prcsident of Syria, and 
Cuspius Fadus, who was procurator of Judea, 
enjoined the Jews to reposit those vestments in 
the Tower of Antonia, for that they ought to 
have them in their power, as they formerly had. 
However, the Jews sent ambassadors to Claudi- 
us Cæsar, to intercede with him for them, upon 
whose coming, king Agrippa, Jun. being thea at 
Rome, asked for, and obtained, the power over 
them from the emperor, who gave command to 
Vitellius, who was then commander in Syria, to 
give it them accordingly. Before that time, they 
were kept under the seal of the high priest, 
and of the treasurers of the temple; which trea- 
surers, the day before a festival, went up to the 
Romao captain of the temple guards, and view- 
ed their own seal, and received the vestments; 
and again, when the festival was over, they 


| brought them to the same place, and showed the 


length a furlong: but within this wall, and on the | 


very top of all, there ran another wall of stone 
also, having, on the east quarter, a double clois- 
ter, of the same length with the wall; in the 
midst of which was the temple itself. This 
cloister looked to the gates of the temple; and it 
had been adorned by many kings in former times. 
And round about the entire temple were fixed the 
spoils taken froin barbarous nations: all these 


the addition of those he had taken from the 
Arabians. 

4. Now on the north side [of the temple] was 
built a citadel, whose walls were square, and 
strong, and of extraordinary firmness. This cita- 
del was built by the kings of the Asmonean 
race, who were also high priests before Herod, 
and they called it the ower, in which were re- 
posited the vestments of the high priest, which 
the high priest only put on at the time when he 
was to offer sacrifice. These vestments king 


that thla which had fallen down was designed to he 
ralsed up agnin under Nero, under whom Agrippa 
made that preparation. Bul what Josephus says pre- 
seatly, that Solomon was the first king of the Jews, 
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captain of the temple guards their seal, which 
corresponded with his seal, and reposited them 
there. And that these things were so, the afflic- 
tions that happeaed to us afterward [about them 
are sufficient evidence: but for the tower itself, 
whea Herod the king of the Jews had fortified 
it more firmly than before, in order to secure and 
guard the temple, he gratified Antonius, who 
was his friend, and the Roman ruler, and then 
gave it the name of the Tower of Antonia. 

5. Now in the western quarters of the enclo- 
sure of the temple there were four gates; the 
first led to the king's palace, nnd went to a pas- 
sage over the intermediate valley; two more led 
to the suburbs of the city; and the last led tothe 
other city, where the road descended down into 
the valley by a great number of steps, and thence 
up again by the ascent; for the city lay over 
against the temple in the manner of a theatre, 
and was encompassed by a deep valley along 
the entire south quarter; but the fourth front of 
the temple, which was southward, had indeed 
itself gates in its middle, as also it had the royal 
cloister, with three walks which reached in 
length froin the east valley unto that on the west, 
for it was impossible it should reach any farther: 
aud this cloister deserves to be mentioned better 
than any other under the sun; for while the val- 
ley was very deep, and its bottom could not be 
seen, if you looked from above into the depth, 
this farther vastly high elevation of the cloister 
stood upon that height, insomuch, that if any 
one looked down froin the top of the battle- 


' ments, or down both those altitudes, he would 
had been dedicated to the temple by Herod, with | be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such 


an immense depth. This cloister had pillars 
that stood in four rows one over against the other 
all along, for the fourth row was interwoven iato 
the wall, [which also was built of stone;] and 
the thickness of each pillar was such, that three 
men might, with their arms extended, fathom it 
round, and join their hands again, while its length 
was twenty-seven feet, with a double spiral at its 
basis; aad the number of all the pillars [in that 
court] wasa hundred and sixty-two. Their cha- 
piters were made with sculptures after the Co- 


appears hy the parallel place, b. xx. chap.ix. sect. 7, 
and other places, ta he meant only the first of David's 
posterity. and the first builder of the temple. 
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rinthian order, and caused an amazement [to the 
spectators,] by reason of the grandeur of the 
whole. These four rows of pillars included three 
intervals for walkiag in the middle of this clois- 
ter: two of which walks were made parallel to 
each other, and were contrived after the same 
manner; the breadth of each of them was thirty 
feet, the length was a furlong, and the height 
fifty feet, but the breadth of the middle part of 
the cloister was one and a half of the other, and 
the height was double, for it was much higher 
than those on each side; but the roofs were 
adorned with deep sculptures in wood, repre- 
senting many sorts of figures; the middle was 
much higher than the rest, and the wall of the 
front was adoraed with beams, resting upon pil- 
lars that were interwoven into it, and that front 
was all of polished stone; insomuch, that its fine- 
ness, to such as had not seen it, was incredible, 
and to such as had seen it, was greatly amazing. 
Thus was the first enclosure, in the midst of 
Which, and not far from it, was the second, to be 
gone up to by a few steps; this was enconipassed 
by a stone wall for a partition, with an inscrip- 
tion, which forbade any foreigner to go in under 
pain of death. Now, this inner enclosure had on 
its southern and northern quarters three gates 
[equally] distant from one another; but on the 
east quarter, towards the sunrising, there was 
one large gate, through which such as were pure 
came in, together with their wives, but the tem- 
ple farther inward in that gate was not allowed 
to the women; but still more inward was there a 
third peer of the] temple, whereinto it was not 
lawful for any but the priests alone to enter. The 
temple itself was within this; and before that 
temple was the altar, upon which we offer our 


* Into none of these three did king Herod enter ; i.e. 
J. Not into the court of the priest; 2. nor into the holy 
louse itself; 3. nor into the separate place belonging 
to the altar, asthe words following imply; for none 
but priests, or their attendants the Levites, might come 
into any of them. See Antig. b. xvi. chap. iv. sect. 6, 
where Herod goes into the temple, and makes a speech 
Ìn it to the people; but that could only be into the 
m of Israel whither the people could come to hear 

im. 

f This tradition which Josephus here mentions 29 de- 
livered down from fathers to their children, nf this par- 
ticular remarkable circumstance relating to the building 


ing wasa known thing in Judea in his time. 
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sacrifices and burat-offerings to God. Into none 
of these three did king Herod enter,* for he was 
forbidden, because he was nota priest. However, 
he took care of the cloisters, and the outer en- 
closures, and these he built in eight years. 

6. But the temple itself was built by the 
priests in a year and six months: upon which all 
the people were full of joy: and presently they 
returned thanks, in the re lace to God, and in 
the next place, for the alacrity the king had 
showed. ‘They feasted, and celebrated this re- 
building of the temple: aad for the king, he 
sacrificed three hundred oxen to God, as did 
the rest, every one according to his ability; the 
number of which sacrifices 1s not possible to be 
set down, for it cannot be that we should truly 
relate it: for at the same time with this celebra- 
tion for the work about the temple, fell also the 
day of the king’s inanguration, which he kept of 
an old custom as a festival, and it now coiacided 
with the other, which coincidence of them both 
made the festival more illustrious. 

7. There was also an occult passage, built for 
the king: it led from Antonia to the inner tem- 
ple, at its eastern gate; over which he also erect- 
ed for himself a tower, that he night have the 
opportunity of a subterraneous ascent to the tem- 
ple, in order to guard against any sedition which 
night be made by the people against their kings. 
Itis also reported,t that during the time that the 
temple was building, it did not rain in the day- 
time, but that the showers fell in the night, so 
that the work was not hindered. And this our 
fathers have delivered to us; nor is it incredible, 
if any one have regard to the manifestations of 
God. And thus was performed the work of the 
rebuilding of the temple. 


of Herod’s temple, is a demonstration that such its build- 
He was 
born but forty-six years after it is related to have been 
tinished, and might himself have seen and spoken with 
some of the builders themselves, and with a great num- 
ber of those that had seen it building. The doubt thera- 
fore about the truth of this history of the pulling down 
and rebuilding this temple by Herod, which some weak 
people have Indulged, was not then much greater than 
it soon may be, whether or not our St. Paul’s church 
in London was burat down in the fire of London, A. D. 
1666, and rebuilt by Sir Christoplier Wreu a little after- 
ward. 





BOOK XVI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWELVE YEARS.—FROM THE FINISHING OF THE TEMPLE 
BY HEROD TO THE DEATII OF ALEXANDER AND ARISTOBULUS. 


CHAP. 1. 


A Law of Herod about Thieves. Salome and 
Pheroras calumniate Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus upon their Return from Rome, for whom 
yet Herod provides Wives. 


$1. As king Herod was very zealous in the ad- 
ministration of his entire government, aad de- 
sirous to put a stop to particular acts of injustice 
which were done by criminals about the city and 
country, he made a law noway like our original 
laws, and which he enacted of himself, to expose 
housebreakers to be ejected out of his kingdom; 
which punishment was not only grievous to be 
borne by the offenders, but contained in it a dis- 
solution of the customs of our forefathers; for 
this slavery to foreigners, and such as did not 
live after the manner of Jews. and this necessity 
that they were under to do whatsoever suc 
men should command, was ag offence against our 
religious settlement, rather than a punishment 
to such as were found to have offended, such a 
punishment being avoided in our original laws; 
for those laws ordain, that the thief shall restore 
fourfold: and that if he have not so much, he 





shall be sold indeed, but not to foreigners, nor so 
that he be under perpetual slavery, for he must 
have Leen released after six years. But this 
law, thus enacted, in order to introduce a severe 
and illegal punishment, seemed to be a piece of 
insolence in Herod, when he did not act as a 
king, but as a tyrant, and thus contemptuously, 
and without any regard to his subjects, did he 
venture to introduce such a punishment. Now 
this penalty, thus brought into practice, was like 
Herod’s other actions, and became a part of his 
accusation, and an occasion of the hatred he lay 
under. 

2. Now at this time it was that he sailed to 
Italy, as very desirous to meet with Cæsar, and 
to see his sons who lived at Rome: and Cesar 
was not only very obliging to him in other 
respects, hut delivered’ him his sons again, that 
he might take them home with him, as having 
already completed themselves in the sciences; 
but as soon as the young men were come from 
Italy, the multitude were very desirous to see 
them, and they became conspicuous ameng them 
all, as adorned with great lagi’ of foriune. 
aud having the countenances of persons of royal 
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dignicy. So they soon appeared to be the objects 
of envy to Salome, the king's sister, and to such 
as had raised calumnies against Mariamne: for 
they were suspicious, that when these came to 
the government, they should be punished for the 
wickedness they had been guilty of against their 
mother: so they made this very fear of theirs a 
motive to raise caluuinies against them also. 
They gave it out that they were not pleased 
with their father’s company, because he had pnt 
their mother to death, as if it were not agreeable 
to piety to ee to converse with their mother’s 
murderer. Now by carrying these stories, that 
had indeed a true foundation [in the fact] but 
werc only built on probabilities as to the present 
accusation, they were able to do them mischief, 
and to wake Herod take away that kindness 
from his sons which he had before borne to them, 
for they did not say these things to him openly, 
but scattered abroad such words among the rest 
of the multitude; from which words, when car- 
ried to Herod, he was induced [at last] to hate 
them; and which natural affection itself, even in 
length of time, was not able to overcome; yet 
was the king at that time in a conditiun to prefer 
the oatural affection of a father before all the 
suspicions and calumnies his sons lay under; so 
he respected them as he ought to do, and mar- 
ried then to wives, now they were of an age 
suitable thereto. To Aristobulus he gave for a 
wife Bernice, Salome's daughter, and to Alex- 
ander, Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. 


CHAP. IT. 


How Herod twice sailed to Agrippa; and how, 
upon the Complaint of the Jews in Ionia against 
the Greeks, Agrippa confirmed the Laws of the 
Jews to them. 


§ 1. WHEN Herod had despatched these affairs, 
and he understood that Marcus Agrippa had sail- 
ed again out of Italy into Asia, he made haste 
to him, and besought him to come to him into his 
kingdow, and to partake of what he might justly 
expect from one that had been his guest, and was 
his friend. This request he greatly pressed, and 
to it Agrippa agreed, and came into Judea; 
whereupon Herod omitted nothing that might 
please him. He entertained him in his new-built 
cities, and showed him the edifices he had built, 
and provided all sorts of the best and most costly 
dainties for him and his friends, and that at Se- 
baste anc] Cæsarea, about that port that he had 
built, aod at the fortresses which he had erected 
at great expenses, Alexandrium, and Herodium, 
and flyrcania. He also condueted him to the 
city Jerusalem, where all the people met him in 
their festival garments, and received him with 
acclamations. Agrippa also offered a hecatumb 
of sacrifices to God, and feasted the people, 
without omitting any of the greatest daintics that 
could be gotten. He also took so much plea- 
sure there, that he abode many days with them, 
and would willingly have staid longer, but that 
the season of the year made him make haste 
away; fur, as winter was coming on, he thonght 
it not safe to go to sea later, and yet he was of 
necessity to return again to lonia. 

2. So Agrippa went awny, when Tlerod had 
bestowed on a and on the principal of those 
that were with him, many presents; but king 
Herod, when he had passed the winter in his 
own dominions, made haste to get to him again 
in the spring, when he knew he designed to go 
to a campaign at the Bosphorus. So when 
he had sailed by Rhodes, and by Cos, he touch- 
ed at Lesbos, as thinking he should have over- 
taken Agrippa there, but he was taken short here 
by a north wind, which hindered his ship frum 
going to the shore; so he cuntiaucd many days 
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many that came to him, and obliged them by 
giving them royal gifts. And when he saw that 
the portico of the city was fallen down, which, 
as it was overthrown in the Mithridatic war, and 
was n very large and fine building, so was it not 
so easy to rebuild that, as it was the rest; yet did 
he furnish a sum not only large enough for that 
purpose, but what was more than sufficient to 
finish the building, and ordered thein not to over- 
look that portico, but to rebuild it quickly, that 
so the city might recover its proper ornaments. 
And when the high winds were laid, he sailed to 
Mytilene, ano thence to Byzantium; and when 
he heard that Agrippa was sailed beyond the Cy- 
anean rocks, he made all the haste possible to 
overtake him, and came up with him about Si- 
nope, in Pontus. He was seen sailing by the 
shipmen most unespect E but appeared to 
their great joy; and many friendly salutations 
there were betwcen them, insomuch that Agni 
pa thought he had received the greatest marks 
of the king’s kindness and humanity towards him 
possible, since the king had come so long a voy- 
age, and at a very proper season, for his assist- 
ance, and had left the government of his own do- 
minions, and thought it more worth his while to 
come to him. Accordingly, Herod was all in 
all to Agrippa in the management of the war, 
and a great assistant in civil affairs, and in giving 
hin connsel as to particular matters. He was 
also a pleasant companion for him when he re- 
laxed himself, and a joint partaker with him in 
all things: in troubles, because of his kindness, 
and in prosperity, because of the respect Agrippa 
had for him. Now as soon as those affairs of Pon- 
tus were finished, for whose sake Agrippa was 
sent thither, they did not think fit to return by 
sea, but passed through Paphlagonia and Cap- 

adocia; they then travelled thence over Great 

lirygia, and came to Ephesus, and then they 
sailed from Ephesus to Samos. And indeed the 
king bestowed a great many benefits on every 
city that he came to, according as they stood in 
need of them; for as for those that wanted either 
money or kind treatment, he was not wanting to 
them; but he supplied the former himself out of 
his own expenses: he also became an intercessor 
with Agrippa, for all such as came after his favor, 
and he brought things so about, that the petition- 
ers failed in none of their suits to him, Agrippa 
being himself of a good disposition, and of great 
generosity, and ready to grant all such requests 
as might be advantageous to the petitioners, pro- 
vided they were not to the detriment of otbers. 
The inclination of the king was of great weight 
also, and still excited Agrippa, who was himself 
ready to do good; for he made a reconciliation 
between the people of Ilium, at whom he was 
angry, and naid what money the parii of Chias 
owed Cwsar’s procurators, and discharged them 
of their tributes; and helped all others according 
as their several necessities required. 

3. But now, when Agrippa and Herod were in 
onia, a great multitude of Jews, who dwelt in 
their cities, came to them, and laying hold of the 
opportunity and the liberty now given them, laid 
hore them the injuries which they sufiered, 
while they were not permitted to use their own 
laws, bnt were compelled to prosecute their law- 
suits, by the ill nsage of the Judges, upon their 
holydays; and were deprived of the money they 
used to lay up at Jerusalem; and were forced 
into the army, nnd upon such other offices as 
obliged them to spend their sacred money: from 
which burdens they always used to be freed by 
the Romans, who A still permitted them to live 
nccording to their own laws. When this clamor 
was made, the king desired of Agrippa that he 
would hear their eause, and A Nicolaus, 
one of his friends, to plead for those their privi- 
leges. Accordingly, when Agrippa had caled 


at Chios, and there he kindly treated a great | the principal of the Romans, and such of the 
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kings and rulers as were there, to be his assess- 
ors, Nicolaus stood up, and vleaded for the Jews 
as follows: “It is of necessity incumbent on such 
as are in distress to have recourse to those that 
have it in their power to free them from those 1n- 
juries they lie under; and for those that now are 
complainants, they approach you with great as- 
surance; for as they have formerly often ob- 
tained your favor, so far as they have even 
wished to have it, they now only entreat that 
you, who have been the donors, will take care 
that those favors you have already granted them 
may not be taken away from them. We have 
received these favors trom you, who alone have 
power to grant them, but have them taken from 
us by such as are no greater than ourselves, and 
by such as we know are as much subjects as we 
are: and certainly, if we have been vouchsafed 
reat fayors, it 1s to our commendation, who 
ave obtained then, as having been found de- 
serving of such great favors; and if those fa- 
vors be but small ones, it would be barbarons 
for the donors not to confirm them to us; and 
for those that are the hinderance of the Jews, 
and use them reproachfully, it is evident that 
they affront both the receivers, while they will 
not allow those to be worthy men to whom their 
excellent rulers themselves have borne their tes- 
timony; and the donors, while they desire those 
favors already erated may be abrogated. Now 
if any one should ask these Gentiles themselves, 
which of the two things they would choose to 
art with, their lives, or the customs of their 
orefathers, tbeir solemnities, their sacrifices, 
their festivals, which they celebrated in honor 
of tbose they suppose to be gods? I know very 
well that they would choose to suffer any thing 
whatsoever, rather than a dissolution of any ot 
the customs of their forefathers; for a great 
Ae of them have rather chosen to go to war 
on that account, as very solicitous not to trans- 
ress in those matters: and indeed we take an 
estimate of that happiness which all mankind do 
now enjoy by your means from this very thing, 
that we are allowed every one to worship as our 
own institutions require, and yet to live [in 
peace,] and although they would not be thus 
treated themselves, yet do they endeavor to 
compel others to comply with them, as if it were 
not as great an instance of impiety, profanely to 
dissolve the religious solemnities of any others, 
as to be negligent in the observation of their 
own towards their gods. And let us now con- 
sider the one of these practices: is there any 
people, or city, or community of men, to whom 
your government and the Roman power does not 
appear to be the greatest blessing? Is there any 
one that can desire to make vord the favors they 
have granted? No one is certainly so mad: for 
there are no men but such as have been partakers 
of their favors, both public and private; and in- 
deed those that take away what you have grant- 
ed, can have no assurance: but every one of 
their own grants made them by you, may be 
taken from them also; which grants of yours can 
yet never be sufficiently valued; for if they con- 
sider the old governments, under kings, together 
with Th eae government, besides the great 
number of benefits which this government hath 
bestowed on them in order to their happiness, 
this is instead of all the rest, that they appear to 
be no langer in a state of slavery, but of free- 
dom. Now the privileges we desire, even when 
we are in the best circumstances, nre not such 
as deserve to be envied, for we are indeed in 
a prosperous state by your means, but this is 
only in common with others; and it is no mare 
than this which we desire, to preserve our religion 
without any probibition; which as it appears not 

*We may here observe the ancient practice of the 


Jews, of dedicating the Sabbath-day not to idleness, 
but to the learning their sacred rites and religious cus- 
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in itself a privilege to be envied us, so it 13 for 
the advantage of those that grant it to us; for if 
the Divinity delights in being honored, he iust 
delight in those that erm. Rite to be houored: 
and there are none of our customs which are ìn- 
homan, but all tending to piety, and devoted to 
the preservation of justice; nor do we conceal 
these injunctions of ours, by which we govern our 
lives, they being memorials of piety, and of a 
friendly conversation among men: and the se- 
venth day we set apart from labor; it is dedica- 
ted to the learning of our customs and laws,* we 
thinking it proper to reflect on them, as well as 

good] thing else, in order to ouravoiding 
of sin. Tf any one, therefore, examine into our 
observances, he will find they are good in them- 
selves, and that they are ancient also, thongh 
some think otherwise, insomuch, that those who 
have received them cannot easily be bronght to 
depart from them, out of that honor they pay 
to the length of time they have religiously en- 
joyed them, and observed them. Now our ad- 
versaries take these our privileges away, in the 
way of injustice: they violently seize upon that 
money of ours which is offered to God, and called 
sacred money, and this openly, after a sacrile- 
gious manner; and they impose tributes upon us, 
and bring us before tribunals on holy days, and 
then require other like debts of us, not because 
the contracts require it, or for their own advan- 
tage, but because they would put an affront on 
our religion, of which they are conscious as well 
as we, and have indulged themselves in an nn- 
just, and to them involuntary hatred; for your 
overnment over al] is one, tending to the esta- 
blishing of benevolence, and abolishing of ill- 
will among such as are disposed to it. This is 
therefore what we implore from thee, most ex- 
cellent Agrippa, that we may not be ill-treated; 
that we may not be abused; that we may not be 
hindered from making use of our own customs; 
nor be despoiled of our goods; nor be forced by 
these men to do what we ourselves force nobody 
to do; for these privileges of onrs are not only 
according to justice, but have been granted us 
by you. And we are able to read to you many 
decrees of the senate, and the tables that con- 
tain them, which are still extant in the capitol, 
concerning these things, which it is evident were 
granted after you had experience af our fidelity 
towards yon, and which ought to be valued, 
though no such fidelity had been; for yon have 
hitherto preserved what people were in posses- 
sion of, not to us only, but almost to all mcn, and 
have added greater advantages than they could 
have hoped for, and thereby your government is 
become a great advantage to them. And it any 
one were able to enumerate the benefits you have 
conferred on every nation, which they possess by 
your means, he could never put an end to his 
discourse; but that we may demonstrate that 
we are not unworthy of all those advantages we 
have obtained, it will be sufficient for us to say 
nothing of other things, but to speak freely of 
this king who now governs us, and is now one of 
thy assessors: and indeed, in what instance of 
good-will as to your house, hath he been de- 
ficient? What mark of fidelity to it hath he 
omitted? What token of honor hath he not 
devised? What occasion for his assistance of 
you hath he not regarded at the very first? 
What hindereth, therefore, but that your kind- 
nesses may be as numerous as his so great be- 
nefits to you have been. It may also perhaps be 
fit here not to pass over in silence the valor of 
his father Antipater, who, when Cæsar made an 
expedition into Egy pt. assisted him with two thou- 
sand armed men, and proved interior to none, nej- 
therin the battles on land, nor in the management 


toms. and tothe meditation on the law of Moses. The 
like to which we meet with elsewhere in Josephus also 
against Apion, b, i. sect. 22 
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of the navy; and what need I say any thing of how 
great weil (hose soldiers were at that junc- 
ture? or re many and how great presents they 
were vouchsafed by Cæsar? And truly I ought 
before now to have mentioned the epistles which 
Cæsar wrote to the senate, and how Antipater 
had honors, and the freedom of the city of 
Rome, bestowed upon him, for these are demon- 
strations both that we have received these fa- 
vors by our own deserts, and do on that account 
petition thee for thy confirmation of them, from 
whom we had reason to hope for them, though 
they had not been given us Kore, both ont of 
regard to our king’s disposition towards you, and 
your disposition towards him. And farther, we 

ave been informed hy thase Jews that were 
there, with what kindness thou camest into our 
country, and how thou offeredst the most perfect 
sacrifices to God, and honored him with re- 
markable vows, and how thou gavest the people 
a feast, and acceptedst of their own hospitable 

resents to thee. We ought to esteem all these 
Pind entertainments, made both by our nation 
and our city, to a man who is the roler and ma- 
nager of so much of the public affairs, as indica- 
tions of that friendship eh thou hast returned 
to the Jewish nation, and which hath been pro- 
cured thein by the family of Herod. So we put 
thee in mind of these things, in the presence of 
the king, now sitting by thee, and make our re- 
quest for no more but this, that what you have 
given us yourselves, you will not see taken away 
by others from us.” 

4. When Nicolaus had made his speech, there 
was no opposition made to it by the Greeks, for 
this was not an inquiry made, as in a court of 
justice, but an intercession to prevent violence to 
he offered to the Jews any longdr; nor did the 
Greeks make any defence of themselves, or 
deny what it was supposed they had done. Their 

retence was no more than this, that while the 

ews inhabited in their country, they were en- 
tirely unjust to them [in not joining in their 
worship] but they demonstrated their generosity 
in this, that though they worshipped according to 
their own institutions, they did nothing that 
ought to grieve them. So when Agrippa per- 
ceived that they had been oppressed by violence, 
he made this answer: «That on account of 
Herod's good-will and friendship, he was ready 
to grant the Jews whatsoever they should ask 
him, and that their requests seemed to him i 
themselves just; and that if they requested any 
thing farther, he should not scruple to grant tt 
them, provided it was no way to the detriment 
of the et ai government; but that, while their 
request was no more than this, that what privi- 
leges they had already given them might not be 
abrogated, he confirmed this to them, that they 
might euntinue in the observation of their own 
custains, without any one's offering them the 
least injury.’ And when he had said this, he 
dissolved the assembly; npon which Herod staad 
up, and saluted him, a | gave bim thanks for 
the kind disposition he showed to then. Agrippa 
ulso took this in a very obliging manner, and 
saluted hiin again, and embraced him in his 
arms; after which he went away from Lesbos; 
but the king determined to sail from Samos to 
his own country; and when he had taken his 
leave ol Agrippa, he pursued his voyage, and 
landed at Ciesarea in a few days’ time, as having 
favorable winds, from whence he went to Jeru- 
salem, and there gathered all the people together 
to an assembly, not a few being there out of the 
country also. So he came to them, and gave 
them a particular account of all his journey, and 
of the affairs of all the Jews in Asia, how by his 
means they would live without injurious treat- 
ment for the time to come. He also told them 
of the entire good fortune he had met with, and 
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had not neglected any thing which was for their 
advantage, and as he was very joyful, he now 
remitted to them the fourth part of their taxes 
for the last ia Accordingly, they were se 
pleased with his favor and speech to them, that 
they went their ways with great gladness, and 
wished the king all manner of happiness. 


CHAP. III. 


How great Disturbances arose in Herod's Family 
on his preferring Antipater, his eldest Son, 
before the rest, till Alexander took that Injury 
very heinously. 


§1. BUT now the affairs in Herod’s tamily 
were In more disorder, and became more severe 
upon him, by the hatred of Salome to the young 
men [Alexander and Aristobulus,|] which de- 
scended as it were by inheritance een their 
mother Mariamne:] and as she had fully succeed- 
ed against their mother, so she proceeded (o that 
degree of madness and insolence as to endeavor 
that none of her posterity might be left alive, 
who might have it in their power to revenge her 
death. The young mien had also somewhat ofa 
bold and uneasy disposition towards thcir father, 
occasioned by the remembrance of what their 
mother had unjustly suffered, and by their own 
affectation of dominion, The old grudge sas 
also renewed; and they cast reproaches on Sa- 
lome and Pheroras, who requited the young 
men with malicious designs, and actually laid 
treacherous snares for them. Now, as for this 
hatred, it was equal on both sides, but the manner 
of exerting that hatred was different: for as for 
the young men, they were rash, reproaching anc 
aflronting the others openly, and were unexpe- 
rienced enough to think it the most gencrous to 
declare their minds in that undaunted manner: 
but the others did not take that method. but 
made use of calumnies after a subtle and a 
spiteful manner, still provoking the young men, 
and imagining that their boldness might in time 
turn to the offering violence to thetr father; for 
inasinuch as they were not asliamed of the pre- 
tended crimes of their mother, nor thought she 
suffered justly, these supposed that it might at 
length exceed all bounds, and induce them to 
think they ought to be avenged on their father, 
though it were by despatching him with their 
own hands. At length it came to this, that the 
whole city was full of their discourses, an l, as is 
usual in such contests, the unskilfulness of the 
young men was pitied, but the contrivance of 
Salome was too hard for them, and what impn- 
tations she laid upon them came to be belicved, 
by means of their own conduct; for they were so 
dceply affected with the death of their mother, 
that while they said both she und thems lves 
were In a miserable case, they vehemeutl Com- 
plained of her pitiable end, which indec | was 
trnly sneh, and said that they were themselves 
in n pitiable case also, because they were forced 
to live with those that had been her mur «rers, 
and to be partakere with them. 

2. These disotders increased greatly, an] the 
king’s vbsence abroad had afforded a ft opor- 
tunity for that increase; but as soon as 1.i.0d 
was returned, and had made the forementioned 
speech to the multitude, Pheroras aud > ! me 
let fall words immediately, as aif he were in airat 
danger, and as if the young men openly t reat- 
eued that they would not spare him any lou cer, 
but revenge their mother’s death upon him. “Chey 
also added another circumstance, that thet’) spies 
were xed on Archelaus, the king of Cappi locia, 
that they shouli be able by his means to ¢onse to 
Cwsar, and aceuse their father. Upon bearing 
such things, Herod was iumediately disturbed; 
and indced was the more astonished, because the 
same things were related to him hy some others 


bow he had administered the government, and | also. He then called toiind his former calunity 
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and considered that the disorders in his family 
nad hindered him from enjoying any comfort 
from those that were dearest to him, or from his 
wife whom he loved so well; and suspecting 
that his future troubles would soon be henge 
and greater than those that were past, he was in 
great confusion of mind; for Divine Providence 
had in reality conferred upon him a great many 
outward advantages for his happiness, even be- 
yond his hopes, but the troubles he had at home 
were such as he never expected to have met 
with, and rendered him unfortunate; nay, both 
sorts came upon him to sueh a degree as no one 
could imagine, and made it a doubtful question, 
whether, upon the comparison of both, he ought 
to have exchanged so great a success of outward 
good things, for so great misfortunes at home, or 
whether he ought not to have chosen to avoid the 
calamities relating to his family, though he had, 
for a conipensation, never been possessed of the 
admired grandeur of a kingdom. 
3. As he was thus disturbed and afflicted, in 
order to depress these young men, he brought to 
court another of his sons, that was born to him 
when he was a private man: his name was An- 
tipater; yet did he not then indulge him as he 
did afterward, when he was quite overcome by 
him, and let him do every thing as he pleased, 
but rather with a design of depressing the inso- 
lence of the sons of Mariamne, and managing 
this elevation of his so, that it might be for a 
warning to them, for this bold behavior of theirs 
(he thought) would not be so great, if they were 
once persuaded, that the succession to the king- 
dom did not appertain to them alone, or must of 
necessity Come to them. So he introduced Anti- 
pater as their antagonist, and imagined that he 
made a good provision for discouraging their 
pride, and that after this was done to the yonng 
inen, there might be a proper season for expect- 
ing these to be of a better disposition: but the 
event proved otherwise than he intended, for the 
young men thought he did them a very great in- 
jury; and as Antipater was a shrewd man, when 
he had once obtained this degree of freedom, and 
began to expect greater things than he had before 
hoped for, he had bnt one single design in his 
head, and that was, to distress his brethren, and 
not at all to yield to them the pre-eminence, but. to 
keep close to his father, who was already alien- 
ated from them by the calumnies he had heard 
about them, and ready to be wrought upon in any 
way his zeal against them should advise him to 
pursue, that he unght be continually more and 
more severe against then. Accordingly, ali the 
reports that were spread abroad caine from him, 
while he avoided himself the suspicion of those 
discoveries proceeding from him, for he rather 
chose to make use of those persons for his assist- 
ants that were unsuspected, and such as might 
be believed to speak truth by reason of the good- 
will they bare to the king; and indeed there 
were already not afew who cultivated a friend- 
ship with Antipater, in hopes of gaining some- 
what by him, and these were the men who most 
of all persuaded Herod, because they appeared 
to speak thus out of their good-will to him: and 
while these joint accusations, from various foun- 
dations, R pred one another's veracity, the 
youny men themselves afforded farther occasions 
to Antipater also: for they were observed to shed 
tears often, on account of the injury that was of- 
fered them, and had their mother in their mouths; 
and among their friends they ventured to re- 


* This interval of ten years for the duration of Mar- 
eus Agrippa's goverament in Asia, Seems to be trne,and 
agreeable tothe Roman history. Sce Usher’s Annals 
at A. M. 2392. 

t Although Herod met Augustus at Aquilei, yet was 
this accusation of his sons deferred till they cnme to 
Rome, assect. 3 assures us; aud as we are particularly 
informed in the history of the War, b, i. eh. xxiii. sect, 
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proach their father, as not acting justly by them; 
all which things were with an evil intention re- 
served in memory by Antipater against a proper 
opportunity; and when they were told to ee 
with aggravations, increased the disorder so 
much, that it brought a great tumult into the fa- 
mily; for while the king was very angry at im- 
putations that were laid upon the sons of Mari- 
amne, and was desirous to humble them, he still 
increased the honor that he had bestowed on 
Antipater; and was at last so overcome by his 
persuasions, that he brought his mother to court 
also. He also wrote frequently to Cæsar in fa- 
vor of him, and more earnestly recommended 
him to his particular care. And when Agrippa 
was returning to Rome, after he had finished his 
ten year’s government in Asia,* Herod sailed 
from Judea; and when he met with him, he had 
none with him but Antipater, whom he delivered 
to Agrippa, that he might take him along with 
him, together with many presents, that so he 
might become Cwsar’s friend, insomuch, that 
things already looked as if he had al} his father’s 
favor, and that the young men were entirely 
rejected from any hopes of the kingdom. 


CHAP. IV. 


How, during Antipater’s Abode at Rome, Herod 
brought Alexander and Aristobulus defore Cæ- 
sar, and accused them. Alexander's Defence 
of himself before Cesar, and Reconciliation to 
his Father. 


$ 1. AND now what happened during Antipa- 
ter’s absence augmented the honor to which he 
had been proinoted, and his apparent eminence 
above his brethren, for he had made a great 
figure in Rome, because Herod had sent recom- 
mendations of him to all his friends there: only 
he was grieved that he was not at home, nor had 
roper opportunities of perpetually calumniating 
bis brethren; and his chief fear was, lest his fa- 
ther should alter his mind, and entertain a more 
favorable opinion of the sons of Marianne; and 
as he had this in his mind, he did not desist from 
his purpose, but continually sent from Rome any 
such stories as he hoped might grieve and irri- 
tate his father against his brethren, under pre- 
tence indeed of a deep concern for his preserva- 
tion; but in truth, such as kis malicious mind 
dictated, in order to purchase a greater hope of 
the succession, which yet was already great iu 
itself: and thus he did till he had excited such a 
| degree of anger in Herod, that he was already 
| become very ill-disposed towards the young men; 
but still, while he iaei to exercise so violent 
a disgust against them, and that he might not 
either be too remiss or too rash, and so offend, he 
thought it best to sail to Rome, and there ac- 
cuse his sons before Cæsar, and not indulge 
himself in any such crime as might be heinous 
enough to be suspected of impiety: but as he 
was going upto Rome, it happened that he made 
such haste as to meet with Cæsar at the city 
Aquilei:¢ so when he came to the speech of Cæ- 
sar, he asked for a time for hearing this great 
cause, wherein he thought himself very misera- 
ble, and presented his sons there. and accused 
them of their mad actions, and of their attempts 
against him: that “They were enemies to him; 
and by all the means they were able did their 
endeavors to show their hatred to their own fa- 
ther, and would take away his life, and so obtain 
n kingdom after the most barbarous manner; 
| 


3; though what he here savs belonged distinctly to Al- 
exander the elder brother, I mean his being brought to 
Rome, is here jusity extended to torh the brothers and 
that not only in our copics, butin that of Zonara algo; 

| nor is there reason to doubt bat they were toth at this 
solemn henring by Augustus, although the defence was 
made by Alexanter alone, who was the eldest brother 
and one that could speak very well. 
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that he had power from Cesar to dispose of it, 
not by necessity, but by choice, to him who shall 
exercise the greatest piety towards him, while 
these my sons nre not so desirous of ruling, as 
they are, upon a disappointment thereof, to ex- 
pose their own life, if so be they may but deprive 
their father of his life, so wild and polluted is 
their mind by time become out of their hatred to 
him; that wherens he had a long time borne this 
his misfortune, he was now compelled to lay it 
before Cæsar, and to pollute his cars with such 
language, while he himself wants to know what 
severity they have ever suffered from him? or 
what hardships he hath ever laid upon them to 
make them complain of him? and how they can 
think it just that he should not be lord of that 
kingdom, which he ina long time and with great 
danger had gained, and not allow him to keep it 
and to dispose of it to him who should deserve it 
best? And this, with other advantages, he pro- 
poses as a reward for the piety of such a one as 
will hereafter imitate the care he hath taken of 
it, and that snch a one may gain so great a re- 

uital as that is: and that it is an impious thing 
or them to pretend to meddle with it beforehand, 
for he who hath ever the kingdom in bis view, 
at the same time reckons upon procuring the 
death of his father, because otherwise he cannot 
come at the government; that as for himself, he 
had hitherto given them all that he was able, 
and what was agreeable to such as are subject 
to the royal authority, and the sons of a king; 
what ornaments they wanted, with servants and 
delicate fare; and had married them into the 
most illustrious families, the one oa ats to 
bis sister's daughter, but Alexander to the daugh- 
ter of king Archelaus: and what was the great- 
est favor of all, when their crimes were so very 
bad, and he had authority to punish them, yet 
had he not made use of it against them, but had 
brought them before Cæsar their common bene- 
factor, and bad not used the severity which, 
either asa father who had been impiously abu- 
sed, or asa king who had been assaulted treach- 
erously, he might have done, he made them 
stand upon the level with him in judgment; that, 
however, it was necessary that all this should 
not be passed over without punishment, nor bim- 
self live in the greatest fears; nay, that it was 
not for their own advantage to see the light of 
the sun after what they have done, although they 
should escape at this time, since they had done 
the vilest things, and would certainly suffer the 
greatest punishments that ever were known 
among mankind.” 

2. These were the accusations which Herod 
laid with great vehemency against his sons be- 
fore Casar. Now, the yonng men, both while he 
was speaking, and chiefly at his concluding, wept, 
and were in confusion. Now, as to themselves, 
they knew in their own consciences they were 
innocent, but because they were accused by their 
father, they were sensible, ns the truth was, 
that it was hard for them to make their apology, 
ince, though they were at liberty to speak their 
minds frecly ns the occasion required, and might 
with force and earnestness refute the accusation, 
- yet was it not now decent so to do. There was 


therefore adifiiculty how they should be noble to | 


speak; and tears, and at length a deep groan, fol- 
lowed, while they were ufraid, that if they said 
nothing, they should seem to be in this difficulty 
from a consciousness of guilt, nor had they nny 
defence ready, by reason of their youth, nod the 
disorder they were ander; yet was not Ccesar ua- 
apprized, when he looked upon them in the con- 
fusion they were in, that their delay to make 
their defence did not arise from any conscious- 
ness of great enormities, but from their unskil- 
fulness and modesty. They were also commise- 
rated by thase that were there in particular, and 
thcy moved their father’s affections in earnest 
till he had much ado to conceal them. 


OF THE JEWS. 


3. But when they saw there wag a kird dispo- 
sition arisen both in him aad in Cæsar, and that 
every one of the rest did cither shed tears, or at 
least did all grieve with them, the one of them, 
whose name was Alexander, called to his father, 
and attempted to answer his accusation, and said, 
*O father, the benevolence thou hast showed 
to us, is evident, even in this very judicial pro- 
cedure; for hadst thou had any pernicious inter 
tions about us, thou hadst not produced us here 
before the common savior of all; for it was in 
thy power, both as a king, and as a father, to 

unish the guilty; but by thus bringing us to 
Reni. and making Cæsar himself a witness to 
what is done, thou :timatest that thou intendest 
to save us; for no one that hath a design to slay 
a man will bring him to the temples, and to the 
altars; yet are our circumstances still worse, for 
we cannot endure to live ourselves aoy longer, 
if it be believed that we have injured such a fa- 
ther; nay, perhaps it would be worse for us to 
live with this suspicion upon us, that we have 
injured him, than to die without such guilt; and 
if our open defence may be taken to be true, we 
shall be happy, both in pacifying thee, and in 
escaping the danger we are in; but if this calum- 
ny so prevails, it is more than enough for us that 
we have seen the sun this day; which why shonld 
we see, if this suspiciun be fixed upon us? Now 
it is easy to say of young men, that they desire 
to reign; and to say farther, that this evil pro- 
ceeds froin the case of our unhappy wother. This 
is abundantly sufficient to produce our misfor- 
tune out of the former; but consider well, whe- 
ther such an accusation does not suit all such 
young men, and may not be said of them all pro- 
miscuously? for nothing can hinder him that 
reigns, if he have children, and their mother be 
dead, but the father may have a suspicion upon 
all his sons, as intending some treachery to him; 
but a suspicion is not sufficienf to prove such an 
impious practice. Now let any man say, whe- 
ther we have actually and insolently attempted 
any such thing, whereby actions, otherwise in- 
credible, used to be made credible. Can any body 
prove that poison hath been prepared? or prove 
a conspiracy of our equals, or the corruption ot 
servants, or Jétters written against thee? though 
indecal there are none of those things but have 
sometimes been pretended by way of calumny, 
when they were never done; for a royal family 
that is at variance with itself is a terrible thing; 
and that which thou callest a reward of piety, 
often becomes, among very wicked men, such a 
foundation of hope as makes them leave no sort 
of mischief untried; nor does any one lay any 
wicked practices to our charge; but as to ca 
lumnies by hearsay, how can he put an end to 
them, who will not hear what we have to say? 
Ilave we talked with too great freedom? yes; 
but not against thee, for that would be unjust, 
but against those that never conceal any thing 
that is spoken to them. Hath either of us la- 
inented our mother? yes; but not because she is 
dead, but because she was evil spoken of by 
those who had no reason so to do. Are we desi- 
rous of that dominion which we know our father 
is possessed of? For what reason can we be so? 
If we already have royal honors, as we have, 
should not we labor in vain? And if we have 
them not, yet, are not we in hopes of them? Or, 
supposing that we had killed thee, could we ex- 
pect to obtain thy kingdom? while neither the 
earth would let us tread upon it, nor the sea let 
us sail npon it, after such an action as that: nay 
the religion of all your snbjects, and the piety of 
the whole nation, would have prohibited parri- 
cides from assuming the government, and from 
entering into that most holy temple which was 
built by thee.* But suppose we fad made light 

«Since some prejudiced men have indulged a wild 


suapicion, na we have supposed already, Antiq. b. xv. 
ch. xi. sect. 7, that Josephus’s bistory of Herod’s re. 
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of other dangers, can any murderer go off on- 
punished, while Ciesar is alive? We are thy 
sons, and not so impious, or so thoughtless, as 
that comes to, thongh perhaps more unfortunate 
than is convenient tor thee. But in case thou nei- 
ther findest any causes of complaint, nor any 
treacherous designs, what sufficient evidences 
hast thou to make such a wickedness of ours 
credible? Our mother is dead indeed, but then 
what befel her might be an instruction to us to 
caution, and not an incitement to wickedness. 
We are willing to make a larger apology for our- 
selves, but actions never done do not admit of 
discourse: nay, we will make this agreement 
with thee, and that before Cæsar, the tord of all, 
who is now a mediator between us: if thou, O 
father, canst bring thyself, by the evidence of 
truth, to have a mind free from suspicion con- 
cerning us, let us live, though even then we shall 
live ia an unhappy way, for to be accused of 
great acts of wickedness, though falsely, is a 
terrible thing; but if thou hast any fear remain- 
ing, continue thou on in thy pious life, we will 
givé this reason for our own conduct, our life is 
not so desirable to us as to desire to have it, if it 
tend to the harm of our father who gave it us.” 

4. When Alexander had thus spoken, Cesar, 
who did not before believe so gross a calumny, 
was still more moved by it, and looked intently 
upon Herod, and perceived he was a little con- 
founded; the persons there present were under 
an anxiety about the young men, and the fame 
that was spread abroad made the king hated, for 
the very incredibility of the calumny, and the 
commiseration of the flower of youth, the beauty 
of bady, which were in the young men, pleaded 
for assistance; and the more so on this account, 
that Alexander had made their defence with 
dexterity and prudence; nay. they did not them- 
selves uuy longer continue in their former coun- 
tenances, which had been bedewed with tears 
and cast dowawards to the ground, but now there 
arose in them a hope of the best; and the king 
himself appeared not to have had foundation 
enough to build such an accusation upon, he 
having no real evidence wherewith to convict 
them. Indeed he wanted some apology for ma- 
king the accusation; but Cæsar, after some de- 
lay, said, that “although the young men were 
thoroughly innocent of that for which they were 
calumniated, yet had they been so far to blame, 
that they had not demeaned theniselves towards 
their father so as to prevent that suspicion which 
was spread abroad concerning them.” He also 
exhorted Herod to lay all such suspicions aside, 
and to be reconciled to bhissons; for that it was 
not just to give puy credit to such reports con- 
cerning his own children; and that this repent- 
ance: on both sides might still heal those breaches 
that had happened between them, and might im- 
prove their good-will to one another, whereby 
those on both sides, excusing the rashness of 
their suspicions, might resolve to bear a greater 
cegree of aflection towards each other than they 
had before. After Cesar had given them this ad- 
monition, he beckoned to the young men. When 
therefore they were disposed to fall down to 
make intercession to their father, he took them 
up, and embraced them, as they were in tears, 
and took each of them distinctly in his arins, till 
not one of those that were present, whether free- 
man or slave, but was decal affected with what 
they saw. 

5. Then did they retura thanks to Cæsar, and 
went away together; and with them went Anti- 
pater, with a hypocritical pretence that he re- 


? 

duilding the tempk is no better than a fable, it may not 
be amiss to take notice of this oerasional clause in the 
apeech of Alexander before his father Herod, in his and 
his brother’s vindication, whieh mentions the temple as 
known by every body to have been built by Herod. 
Bee Johan 1. 29. See also another speech of Herod’sown 
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joiced at this reconciliation. And ir. the last 
days they were with Cæsar, Herod made him a 
present of three hundred talents, as he was 
then exhibiting shows and largesscs to the peo- 
H of Rome: and Cæsar made him a present of 

alf the revenne of the copper mines in Cyprus, 
and committed the care of the other half to him, 
and honored him with other gifts and incomes: 
and as to his own kingdom, he left it in his own 

ower to appoint which of his sons he pleased for 

is successor, or to distribute it in parts to every 
one, that the dignity might thereby cmne to them 
all. And when Herod was disposed to make 
such a settlement immediately, Cesar said, “ He 
would not give him leave to deprive himself, 
while he was alive, of the power over his king- 
dom, or over his sons.”’ 

6. After this Herod returned to Judea again, 
but daring his absence no swall part of his do- 
minions about Trachon had revolted, whom yet 
the commanders he left there had vanquished, 
and compelled to a submission again. Now, as 
Herod was sailing with his sons, and was come 
over against Cilicia, to [the island] Eleusa, which 
hath now changed its name for Sebaste, he met 
with Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, who receiv- 
ed him kindly, as rejoicing that he was reconciled 
to his sons, and that the accusation against Alex- 
ander, who had married his daughter, was at an 
end. They also made one another such presents 
as it became kings to make. From thence Herod 
came to Judea, and to the temple, where he 
made a speech to the people, concerning what 
had been done in this his journey: “ He also dis- 
coursed to them about Cesar’s kindness to him, 
and ahount as many of the particularshe had done, 
as he thought it for his advantage other people 
should be acquainted with. At last he turned his 
speech to the admonition of his sons; and ex- 
horted those that lived at court, and the multi- 
tude, to concord; and informed them, that his 
sons were to reign after him; Antipater first, 
and then Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons of 
Mariamne; but he desired that at present they 
should all have regard to himself, and esteem 
him king and lord of all, since he was not yet 
hindered by old age, but was in that period o” 
life when he must be the most skilful in govern- 
ing; and that he was not deficient in other arts 
of management that might enable him to govern 
the kingdom well, and to rule over his children 
also. Ite farther told the rulers under him, and 
the soldiery, that in case they would look upon 
him alone, their life would be led in a peaceable 
manner, and they would make one another hap- 
py.” And when they had said this, he dismissed 
the assembly. Which speech was acceptable to 
the greatest part of the audience, but not so tc 
them all, for the contention among his sons, and 
the hopes he had given them, occasioned thoughts 
and desires of innovations among them. 


CHAP? Va 


How Herod celebrated the Games that were to re- 
turn every fifth Year, upon the Building of 
Cesarea; and how he built and adorned many 
other Places aftera magnificent Manner; and 
did many other Actions gloriously. 


§ 1. AbouT this time it was that Cæsarea 
Sebaste, which he had built, was finished. The 
entire building being accomplished in the tenth 
year, the solemnity of it fell into the twenty- 
eighth year of Herod’s reign, and into the hun- 
dred and ninety-second Olympiad. ‘There was 
accordingly a great festival, and most sumptuous 


to tlie young men that pulled down his golden eagle from 
the front of the temple, where he takes notice, “+ How the 
building of the temple cost hima vast sum ; and thatthe 
Asmoneans, in those 125 years they held the govern. 
mént, were not nble to perform so great n work, to the 
honor of God, as this was.” Antiq. d. xvii. ch. vi.sect 3 
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preparations nade presently, in order to its; vantage to the inhabitants. And as to the Olympie 
dedication, for he had appointed a contention in | games, which were ma very low condition, Me 
music, and games to be performed naked. He ! reason of the failure of their revenues, he reco- 
had also gotten ready a great number ot those l vered their reputation, and appointed revenues fur 
that fight single combats, and of beasts for the | their maintenance, and made that solemn meet- 
like purpose: horse-races also, and the most | ing more venerable, as to the sacrifices and other 
Tat Panhic of such sports and shows as used to | ornaments: and by reason of this vast liberality, 
be exhibited at Rome, and in other places. He! he was generally declared in their inscriptions to 
consecrated this combat to Cæsar, and ordered | be one of the perpetual managers of those games. 
it to be celebrated every fifth year. He ake 4. Now some there are who stand amazed at 
sent al. sorts of ornaments for it out of his own j the diversity of Herod's nature and purposes; 
furniture, that it might want nothing to make it | for when we have respect to his magnificence, 
decent: nay, Julia, Caesar's wife, sent a great | and the benefits which he bestowed on all man- 
zart of her most valuable furniture [from Rome,] | kind, there is no possibility for even those that 
insomuch that he had no want of any thing. | had the least respect for him, to deny, or not 
The sum of them all was estimated at five hun- | openly to confess, that he had a nature vastly 


dred taleats. 
come to that city, to see the shows, as well as 
the ambassadors whom other people sent, on 
account of the benefits they had received [from 
Herod,} he entertained them all in the public 
inns, and at public tables, and with perpetnal 
feasts, this solemnity having in the day-time the 
diversions of the fights, and in the night-time 
such merry meetings as cost vast sums of money, 
and publicly demonstrated the generosity of his 
soul, for in all his undertakings he was ambitious 
to exhibit what exceeded whatsoever had been 
done before of the same kind. And it is related 
that Cæsar and Agrippa often said, that ‘the do- 
minions of Herod were too little for the great- 
ness of his soul, for that he deserved to have both 
all the kingdom of Syria, and that of Egypt also.” 

2. After this solemnity and these festivals were 
over, Herod erected another city in the plain 
called Capharsaba, where he chose out a fit 
place both for plenty of water, and goodness of 
soil, and proper for the production of what was 
there planted, where a river encompassed the 
city itself, and a grove of the best trees for mag- 
nitude was round about it; this he named Anti- 
patris, from his father Antipater. He also built 
upon another spot of ground above Jericho, of 
the same name with his mother, a place of great 
security, and very pleasant for habitation, and 
called it Cypros. He also dedicated the finest 
monuments to his brother Phasaelus, on account 
of the great natural affection there had been be- 
tween them, by erecting a tower in the city 
itself, not less than the tower of Pharos, which he 
named Phasaelus, which was at once a part of 
the strong defences of the city, aud a memorial 
tor him that was deceased, because it bare his 
name. {le also built a city of the same name inthe 
valley of Jericho, as you go from it northward, 
whereby he rendered the neighboring country 
more fruitful, by the cultivation its inhabitants 
introduced; and this also he called Phasnelis. 

3. But as for his other benefits, it is impossible 
to reckon them up, those which he bestowed 
on cities, both in Syria and in Greece, and in all 
the places he came to in his voyages; for he 
seems to have conferred, and that after a most 
plentiful manner, what would minister to many 
necessities, and the building of public works, and 
gave them the money that was necessary to such 
works as wanted it, to support thein upon the 
fathure of their other revenues: but, ae was 
the greatest and most illustrious of nll his works, 
he erected Apollo’s temple at Rhodes, at his 
own expenses, and gave them a great number of 
talents of silver for the repair of their fleet. Ile 
also built the greatest part of the public edifices 
tor the inhabitaats of Nieopolis,* at Actium: and 
for the Antiochians, the inhabitants of the prin- 
eipal city of Syria, where a brond street ents 
through the place lengthways, he built cloisters 
along iton both sides; and laid the open road 
with polished stone, which was of very great ad- 

*Dr Hudson here gives ns the words of Snetonins 
concerning this Nicopolis, when Augustus rebnilt It: 
‘Aad thatthe memory ofthe victory at Activin might 


Now when a great multitude was | beneficent; but when any one looks upon the 


punishments he inflicted, and the injuries he did, 
not only to his subjects, but to his nearest re- 
lations, and takes notice of his severe and unre- 
lenting disposition there, he will be forced to 
allow that he was brutish, and a stranger to all 
humanity, insomuch that these men suppose, his 
nature to be different, and sometimes at contra- 
diction with itself; but I am myself of another 
opinion, and imagine that the occasion of both 
these sorts of actions was one and the same; for 
being a man ambitious of honor, and quite over- 
come by that passion, he was induced to be 
magnificent, wherever there appeared any hopes 
of a future memorial, or of reputation at present, 
and as his expenses were beyond his abilities, 
he was necessitated to be harsh to his subjects; 
for the persons on whoin he expended his money 
were so many, that they made him a very bad 
procurer of it; and because he was conscious 
that he was hated by those under him, for the 
injuries he did them, he thought it not an easy 
thing to amend his offences, for that it was in- 
convenient for his revenue; he therefore strove 
on the other side to make their ill-will an oc- 
casion of his gains. As to his own court, there- 
fore, if any one was not very obsequious to him 
in his language, and would not confess himself 
to be his slave, or but seemed to think of any in- 
novation in his government, he was not able to 
contain himself, but prosecuted his very kindred 
and friends, and punished them as if they were 
cuemies; and this wickedness he undertook out of 
a cesire that he might be himself alone honored. 
Now for this my assertion about that passion of 
his, we have the greatest evidence, by what he 
did to honor Cæsar and Agrippa, and his other 
friends; for with what honors he paid his re- 
spects to them who were his superiors, the same 
did he desire to be paid to himself; and what he 
thought the most excellent present he could 
make another, he discovered an inclination to 
have the like presented to himself. But now the 
Jewish nation is by their law a stranger to al’ 
such things, and accustomed to prefer righ- 
teousness to glory; for which reason that nation 
was not agreeable to him, because it was out of 
their power to flatter the king’s ambition with 
statues or temples, or any other snch perform- 
ances. And this scems to me to have been at 
once the oceasion of Herod’s crimes, as to his 
own courtiers and counsellors, and of his bene 

factions, as to foreigners and those that had no 
relation to him. 


CHAP. VE 


An Embassage of the Jews in Cyreneand Asia to 
Casar, concerning the Complaints they had to 
make against the CGirecks: with Copies of the 
Epistles which Cæsar and A grippa wrote to the 
Citics for them. 

1. Now the cities il] treated the Jews in 

Asia, and all those also of the same nation which 

be celebrated the nore afterward, he built Nicopolis at 


Actium, and appointed public shows to be there exhibi- 
ted every fifth year.” In August. sect, 18 
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lived in Libya, which joins to Cyrene, while the 
former kings had given them equal privileges 
with the other citizens; but the Greeks affronted 
them at this time, and that so far as to take away 
their sacred money, and to do them mischief on 


other particular occasions. When therefore they | 
were thus afilicted, and found no end of the bar- | 


barous treatment they met with among the 
Greeks, they sent ambassadors to Cesar on 
those accounts; who gave them the same privi- 
leges as they had before, and sent letters to the 
game purpose to the governors of the provinces, 
copies of which I subjoin here, as testimonials of 
the ancient favorable disposition the Roman 
emperors had towards us. 

2. “Cesar Augustus, high priest, and tribune 
of the people, ordains thus: Since the nation of 
the Jews hath been found grateful to the Roman 
people, not only at this time, but in time past 
also, and chiefly Hyrcanus the high priest, under 
my father Cesar the emperor,* it seemed good 
to me and my counsellors, according to the sen- 
tence and oath of the people of Rome, that the 
Jews have liberty to make use of their own cus- 
toms, according to the law ot their forefathers, 
as they made use of them under Hyrcanus, the 
high priest of Almighty God; and that their sa- 
cred money be not touched, but be sent to Jeru- 
salem, and that it be committed to the care of the 
receivers at Jerusalem; and that they be not 
obliged to go before any judge on the Sabbath- 
day, nor on the day of the preparation to it, after 
the ninth hour:+ but if any one be caught steal- 
ing their holy books, or their sacred money, 
whether it be out of the synagogue, or public 
school, he shal} be deemed a sacrilegious person, 
and his goods shall be brought into the public 
treasury of the Romans. And I give order, that 
the testimonial which they have given me, on 
account of my regard to that piety which I ex- 
ercise toward all mankind, and out of regard to 
Caius Marcus Censorinus, together with the pre- 
sent decree, be proposed in that most eminent 
place which hath been consecrated to me, by the 
community of Asta at Ancyra. Aad if any one 
transgress any part of what is above decreed, 
he shall be severely punished.” This was in- 
scribed upon a pillar in the temple of Cæsar. 

3. “Cæsar to Norbanus Flaccus, sendeth greet- 
ing: Let those Jews, how many soever they be, who 
have been used according to their ancient custom, 
to send their sacred money to Jerusalem, do the 
same freely.” ‘These were the decrees of Cæsar. 

4, Agrippa also did himself write after the man- 
ner following, on behalf of the Jews: “ Agrippa, 
to the magistrates, senate, and people of the 
Ephesians, sendeth greeting: I will that the care 
and custody of the sacred money that is carried 
to the temple at Jerusalem be left to the Jews of 
Asia, to do with it accurding to theirancient cus- 
tom; and that such as steal that sacred money 
of the Jews, and fly to a sanctuary, shall be 
taken thence and delivered to the Jews, by the 
same law that sacrilegious persons are taken 
thence. J have also written to Sylvanus the 
pretor, that no one compel the Jews to come be- 
fore a judge on the Sabbath-day.”’ 

5. “ Marcus Agrippa, to the magistrates, senate, 
and people of Cyrene, sendeth greeting: The 
Jews of Cyrene have interceded with me for the 

erformance of what Augustus sent orders about 
to Flavius, the then prætor of Libya, and to the 
other procurators of that province, that the sa- 
cred money may be sent to Jerusalem freely, as 

* Augustus here calls Julius Cæsar his father, though 
by birth he was only his uncle, on account of his adop- 
tion hy him. See thesame, Antiq. b. xiv. ch. xiv. sect. 4. 

{This is authentic evidence, that the Jews, in the 
days of Augustus, began to prepare for the celebration 
of the Sabbath at the ninth hour on Friday, as the tra- 
dition of the elders did, it seems, then require of them. 

t The remaining part of this chapter is a remarkable 
one, as justly distinguishing natural justice, religion, 
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hath been their custom from their forefathers, 
they complaining that they are abused by cer- 
tain informers, and, under pretence of taxes 
which were not due, are hindered from sending 
them, which I command to be restored, without 
any diminution or disturbance given to them. 
and if any of that sacred money in the cities be 
taken from their proper receivers, I farther en- 
join, that the same be exactly returned to the 
Jews in that p.ace.”’ 

6. * Caius Norbanus Flaccus, proconsul, to the 
magistrates of the Sardians, sendeth greeting: 
Cæsar hath written to me, and commanded me 
not to forbid the Jews, how many soever they be, 
from assembling together according to the custom 
of their forefathers, nor from sending their mo- 
ney to Jerusalem; I have therefore written to 
you, that you may know that both Cesar and J 
would have you act accordingly.” 

7. Nor did Julius Antonius, the proconsul, 
write otherwise: “To the magistrates, senate, 
and people of the Ephesians sendeth greeting: 
As I was dispensing justice at Ephesus, on the 
ides of February, the Jews that dwell in Asia de- 
monstrated to me, that Augustusand Agrippa had 
permitted them to use their own laws and customs, 
and to offer those their first-froits which every 
one of them freely offers to the Deity on account 
of piety, and to carry them in a company toge- 
ther to Jerusalem without disturbance. They 
also petitioned me, that I also would confirm 
what had been granted by Augustus and Agrippa 
by my own sanction. I would therefore have you 
take notice, that according to the will of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa, | will permit them to use and 
do according to the customs of their forefathers 
without disturbance.” 

8. I have been obliged to set down these de- 
crees, because the present history of our own 
acts will go generally among the Greeks; and I 
have hereby demonstrated to them that we have 
formerly been in great esteein, and have not heen 
prohibited by those governors we were under 
from keeping any of the laws of our forefathers; 
nay, that we have been supported by them, 
while we followed our own econ and the wor- 
ship we paid to God; and I frequently make 
mention of these decrees, in order to reconcile 
other people to us, and to take away the causes 
of that hatred which unreasonable men bear to 
us. As for our customs,{ there is no nation 
which always makes use of the same, and in 
every city almost we meet with them different 
from one another; but natural justice is most 
agreeable to the advantage of all men equally, 
both Greeks and barbarians, to which our laws 
have the greatest regard, and thereby render us, 
if we abide in them after a pure manner, bene- 
volent and friendly to all men: on which account 
we have reason to expect the like return from 
others, and to inform them that they ought not 
to esteem difference of positive institutions a 
sufficient cause of alienation, but [join with us in} 
the pursuit of virtue and probity, ior this belongs 
to all men in common, and of itself alone is sufti- 
cient for the preservation of human life. J uow 
return to the thread of my history. 


CHAP. VII. 


How, upon Herod's going down into David's Se- 
pulchre, the Sedition in his Family greatly in- 
creased. 


§1.As for Herod, he had 
about the cities, both without an 


and morality, from positive institutians in all countries, 
and evidently preferring the former before the latter ; 
as did the true prophets of God always under the Old 
Testament, and Christ and his apostles always under 
the New; whence our Josephus seems to have been 
at this time nearer Christianity than were the scribes 
and Pharisees of his age, who, as we know from the 
New Testament, wercentirely ofa different opinion and 


practice. 
2p2 


ee vast suns 
within his own 
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kingdom: and as he had before heard that Hyr- 
canus, who had been king before him, had open- 
ed David's sepulchre, and taken out of it three 
thousand talents of silver, and that there was a 
much greater number left behind, and indeed 
enough to sulice all his wants, he had a great 
while an intention to make the attempt; and at 
this time he opened that sepulchre by night, and 
went into it, aud endeavored that it should not 
be at all known in the city, but took only his most 
faithful friends with him. As for any money, he 
found none, as flyrcanus had done, but that fur- 
niture of gold, and those precious goods that 
were laid up there; all which he took away. 
However, he had a great desire to make a more 
diligent search, and to go farther in, even as far 
as the very bodies of David and Solomon; where 
two of his guards were slain, by a flame that 
burst out upon those that went in, as the report 
was. So ue was terribly affrighted, and went 
out and built a propitiatory monument of that 
iright he had been in, and this of white stone, at 
the mouth ot the sepulchre, and that at a great 
expense also. And even Nicolaus his historio- 
grapher makes mention of this monument built 
by Herod,* though he does not mention his going 
down into the sepnichre, as knowing that action 
to be of ill repute; and many other things he 
treats of in the same manner jn his book; for he 
wrote in Elerod’s lifetime, and under his reign, 
and so as to please him, and as a servant to him, 
touching upon nothing but what tended to his 
glory, and openly excusing many of his notorious 
crimes, and very diligently concealing them. 
And as he was desirous to put handsome colors 
on the death of Mariamne and her sons, which 
were barbarous actions in the king, he tells false- 
hoods about the incontinence of Mariamne, and 
the treacherous designs of his sons upon him; 
and thus he proceeded in his whole work, mak- 
ing A pompons encomium upon what just actions 
he had done, but carnestly apologizing for his 
unjust ones, Indeed a man, as I said, may have 
a great deal to say by way of excuse for Nico- 
laus; for he did not so properly write this as a 
history for others, as somewhat that might be 
subservicnt to the king himself. As for our- 
selves, who come of a family nearly allied to the 
Asmonean kings, and on that account have an 
honorable place, which is the priesthood, we 
think it indecent to say any thing that is false 
about them, and accordingly we have deseribed 
their actions after an unblemished and upright 
manner. And although we reverence many of 
Herod's posterity, who still reign, yet do we pay 
a greater regard to truth than to them, and this 
though it sometimes happens that we incur their 
displeasure by so doing. 

2, And indeed Herod's troubles in Ins family 
seem to be angmented by reason of this attempt 
he made upon David's sepulehre, whether divine 
vengeance increased the calamities he Jay under, 
in order to render them incurable, or whether 
fortune made an assanit upon him in those cases, 
whercin the seasonableness of the canse made it 
strongly believed that the calamities came upon 
him tor his impiety; for the tumult was like a 
civil war in his palace, and their hatred towards 
one another wns like that where each one strove 
to exceed another in calumnics. However, An- 
tipater used stratagems perpetually aguinst his 
brethren, aud that very cnnniugty; while abroad, 
he loaded them with accusations, but still took 
npon hin frequently to npologize for them, that 
this apparent benevolence to them might make 
bim be believed, and forwnrd his attempts against 
them, by which means he, after various man- 


*It is here worth our observation, how enreful Jose- 
phus Was as to the discovery of truth in ferod'’s histo- 
ry, since he would not follow Nicolaus of Damascus 
himself, so great a historlan, where there was great 
reason to suspect that he flattered Werod; which im- 
partiality in history Josephug here solemnly professes, 
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ners, circumvented his father, who believed that 
all he did was for his preservation. Herod also 
recommended Ptolemy, who was a great di- 
rector of the atlairs of his kingdom, to Antipater; 
and consulted with his mother about we public 
affairs also. And indeed these were all in all, 
and did what they pleased, and made the king 
angry against any other persons, as they thought 
it might be to their ownadvantage: but sull the 
sons of Marianne were in a worse and worse 
condition perpetually, and while they were thrust 
out, and set in a more dishonorable rank who 
yet by birth were the most noble, they could not 
ear the dishonor. And for the women, Gla- 
pate Alexander's wife, the daugliter of Arche- 
aus, hated Salome, both because of her love to 
her husband, and because Glaphyra seemed to 
behave herself somewhat insolently towards Sa- 
lome’s daughter, who was the wife of Aristobu- 
Jus, which equality of hers to herself Glaphyra 
took very impatiently. 

3. Now, besides this second contention that 
had fallen among them, neither did the king's 
brother Pheroras keep himself out of trouble, 
but had a particular foundation for suspicion and 
hatred; for he was overcome with the charms of 
his wife to such a degree of madness, that he 
despised the king’s daughter, to whom he had 
been betrothed, and wholly bent his mind to the 
other, who had been but a servant. Herod also 
was grieved by the dishonor that was done him, 
because he had bestowed many favors upon 
him, and had advanced him to that height of 
power that he was almost a partner with him in 
the kingdoin, and saw that he had not made him 
a due return for his favors, and esteemed him- 
self unhappy on that account. So upon Phero- 
rass unworthy refusal, he gave the damsel to 
Phasaclus’s son: but after some time, when he 
thought the heat of his brother’s affections was 
over, he blamed him for his former conduct, and 
desired him to take his second daughter, whose 
name was Cypros. Ptolemy nso advised him to 
leave off aflronting his brother, and to forsake 
her whom he had loved, for that it was a base 
thing to be so enamoured of a servant, as to de- 
ive himsclf of the king's good-will to him, and 
Le ie an occasion of his trouble, and make hiim- 
self hated by him. Pheroras knew that this 
advice would be tor his own advantage, particn- 
larly because he had been accused before, and 
forgiven; so he put his wife away, although he 
already had a son by her, and engaged to the 
king that he would take his second daughter, 
and agreed that the thirtieth day after should be 
the day of marriage; and swore he would have 
no further conversation with her whom he had 

ut away; but when the thirty days were over, 
1e was such a slave to his nffections, that he no 
longer performed any thing he had promised, but 
continued still with bis former wite. This occa- 
sioned Herod to grieve openly, and made him 
angry, while the king dropped one word or other 
against Pheroras oti N i and many made 
the king's anger an opportunity for raising ca- 
lumntes against him. Nor had the king any lon- 
ger a single quiet day or hour, but occasions of 
one fresh quarrel or another arose among his re- 
lations, and those that were dearest to him; for 
Salome was ofa harsh temper, and i}}-natured to 
Mariamne‘s suns; nor would she sufer her own 
danghter, who was the wife of Aristobulus, one 
of those young men, to bear a good-will to her 
husband, bnt persnaded her to tell her if he had 
said any thing to her in private; and when any 
isunderstandings happencd, as is common, she 
ruised a great many suspicions out of it; by 


and of which Impartiality he has given more demonstra- 
tion than nimost any other historian whomsoever But 
as to Iierod’s taking great wealth out of David’ sepul- 
chre, though I cannot prove it, yet do I strongly sus- 
pect it from this very history. 
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which means she learned all their concerns, and| to make the kiog hate her, and to make her 
made the damsel ill-natured to the young man. | away, because of the good-will she bore to He- 
And in order to gratify her mother, she often | rod, and because she was always foreseeing the 
said that the young men used to mention Mari- | dangers that were coming upon him, and that at 
amn hen they were by themselves; and that | present there were more plots against him than 
they ed their father, and were continually | usual; for while she was the only person who 








threatening, that if they had once got the king- | persuaded her brother to put away the wife he 
ony they would make Herod’s sons by his for- | now had, and to take the king's daughter, it was 
mer Wives country schoolmasters, for that the , no wonder if she were hated by him. As she 


present education which was given them, and | said this, and often tore her hair, and often beat 
their diligence in learning, fitted them for such | her breast, her countenance made her denial to 
an employment. And as for the women, when- | be believed; but the perverseness of her man- 
ever they saw them adorned with their mother’s | ners declared at the same time her dissimulation 
clothes, they threatened, that instead of their! in these proceedings; but Pheroras was caught 
present Sudy apparel, they should be clothed in | between them, and had nothing plausible to otfer 
sackcloth, and confined so closely that they | in his own defence, while he confessed that he 
should not see the light of the sun. These sto- | had said what was charged upon him, but was 
ries were presently carried by Salome to the} not believed when he said he had heard it from 
king, who was troubled to hear them, and en- | Salome; so the confusion among them was in- 
deavored to make up matters; but these sus- | creased, and their quarrelsome words one to an- 
picions afflicted him, and becoming more and | other. At last the king, out of his hatred to his 
more uneasy. he believed every body against, brother and sister, sent them both away, and 
every body, However, upon his rebuking his when he had commended the moderation of his 
sons, and hearing the defence they made for son, and that he had himself told him of the re- 
themselves, he was easier for a while, though a port, he went in the evening to refresh himself. 
little afterward much worse accidents came upon | After such a contest as this had fallen out among 
him. them, Saiome’s reputation suffered greatly, since 
4. For Pheroras came to Alexander, the hus- | she was supposed to have first raised the calum- 
band of Glaphyra, who was the daughter of Ar- | ny; and the king’s wives were grieved at her, as 
chelans, as we have already told you, and said, | knowing she was a very ill-natured woman, and 
that he had heard from Salome, that Herod was , would sometimes be a friend, and sometimes an 
enamoured of Glaphyra, and that his passion for | enemy, at different seasons; so they perpetually 
her was incurable. When Alexander Pera that | said one thing or another against her, and some- 
he was all on fire, from his youth and jealousy; | what that now fell out made them the bolder in 
and he interpreted the instances of Herod’s obli- | speaking against her. 
ing behavior to her, which were very trequent.| 6. There was one Obodas, king of Arabia, an 
or the worse, which came from those suspicions | inaetive and slothful man in his nature; but Syl- 
he had on account of that word which fell from | leus managed most of his affairs for him. He was 
Pheroras: nur could he conceal his grief at the | a shrewd man, although he was but young, and 
thing, but informed him what words Pheroras | was handsome withal. This Sylleus, upon some 
had said. Upon which Herod was in a greater | occasion coming to [Ierod, and supping with 
disorder than ever; and not bearing such a false | him, saw Salome, and set his heart upon her; 
calumny, which was to his shame, was much dis- | and, understanding that she was a widow, he 
turbed at it; and oftendid he lament the wicked- | discoursed with her. Now, because Salome was 
ness of his domestics, and how good he had been | at this time less in favor with her brother, she 
to them, and how ill requitals they had made him. | looked upon Sylleus with some passioo, and was 
So he sent for Pheroras, and reproached him, and | very earnest to be married to him; and on tbe 
said, “ Thou vilest of all men! art thon come to | days following there appeared many, and those 
that unmeasurable und extravagant degree of | very great, indications of their agreement toge- 
ingratitude, as not only to suppose such things of | ther. Now the woman carried this news to the 
me, but to speak of them! F now indeed perceive | king, and laughed at the indecency of it; where- 
what thy intentions are: it is not thy only aim | upon Herod inquired about it farther of Phero- 
to reproach me, when thou usest such words to j ras, and desired him to observe them at supper, 
my son, but thereby to persuade him to plot| how their behavior was one toward another; 
against me, and get me destroyed by poison.| who told him, that by the signals which came 
And who is there, if he had not a good genius at | from their heads and their eyes, they both were 
his elbow, as hath my son, that would bear such | evidently in love. After this, Sylleus the Ara- 
a suspicion of his father, but would revenge hini- | bian, being suspected, went away, but caine 
self upon him? Dost thou suppose that thou hast | again in two or three months afterwards, as it 
only dropped a word for him to think of, and not | were on that very design, and spake to Ilerod 
rather hast put a sword into his hand to slay his| about it, and desired that Salome might be given 
father? And what dost thou mean, when thou | him to wife; for that his affinity might not be 
really hatest both him and his brother, to pretend | disadvantageous to his affairs, by a union with 
kindness to them, only in orderto raise a reproach | Arabia, the government of which country was 
against me, and talk of such things as no one but | already in effect under his power, and more evi- 
such an impious wretch as thon art could either | dently would be his hereafter. Accordingly, 
devise in their nrind, or declare in their words. | when Herod discoursed with his sister about it. 
Begone, thou that art such a plague to thy be- | and asked her whether she were disposed to this 
nefactor and thy brother, and may that evil con- | match, she immediately agreed to it. But when 
science of thine go along with thee; while I still | Sylleus was desired to come over to the Jewish 
overcome my relations by kindness, and am so | religion, and then he should marry her, and that 
far from avenging myself of them as they de- | it was impossible to do it on any other terms, he 
serve, that I bestow greater benefits upon them | could not bear that proposal, and went his way: 
than they are worthy of.” for he said, that if he should do so, he should be 
5. Thus did the king speak. Whereupon Phe- | stoned by the Arabs. ‘Then did Pheroras re- 
roras, who was caught in the very act or his vil- | proach Salome for her incontinency, as did the 
lany, said, that ‘tit was Salome who was the fra- | women much more, and said, that Sylleus had 
mer of this plot, and that the words came from | debanched her. As for that damsel, whom the 
her.” But as soon as she heard that, for she| king had betrothed to his brother Pheroras, but 
was at hand, she cried out, like one that would | he had not taken her, as | have before related, 
be believed, that no such thing ever came out of | because he was enamoured of his former wife, 
ker mouth; that they all earnestly endeavored | Salome desired of Herod she might be given to 
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her son by Costobarus; which mateh he was 
very willing to, but was dissuaded from it by 
Pheroras, who pleaded that this young man 
would not be kind to her, since his father had 
been slain by him, and that it was more just that 
his son, who was to be his successor in the te- 
trarchy, should have her; so he begged his par- 
don, and persuaded him to do so. Accordingly, 
the damsel, upon this chauge of her espousals, 
was disposed of to this young man, the son of 
Pheroras, the king giviag for her portion a hun- 


dred talents. 
CHAP. VIII. 


How Herod took up Alexander, and bound him; 
whom yet Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, re- 
conciled to his Father Herod again. 


$1. BUT still the affairs of Herod's family 
were no better, but perpetually more trouble- 
some. Now this accident happened, which arose 
from no decent occasion, but proceeded so far as 
to bring great difficulties upon him. There were 
certain eunuchs which the king had, and on ac- 
count of their beauty, was very fond of them; 
and the care of bringing him drink was intrusted 
to one of them, of bringing him his supper to ano- 
ther, and of putting him to bed to the third, who 
almost managed the principal aflairs of the go- 
vernment; and there was one told the king, that 
these eunuchs were corrupted by Alexander the 
king’s son, with great sums of money: and when 
they were ke whether Alexander had had 
criminal conversation with them? they confess- 
ed it, but said they knew of no farther mischief 
of his against his father; but when they were 
more severely tortured, and were in the utmost 
extreinity, and the tormenters, out of compliance 
with Antipater, stretched the rack to the very 
utmost, they said, that Alexander bare great ill- 
will and innate hatred to his father; and that he 
told them, that Herod despaired to live much 
longer; and that in order to cover his great age, 
he colored his hair black, and endeavored to 
conceal what would discover how old he was; 
but that if he would apply himself to him, when 
he should attain the kingdom, which in spite of 
his father, could come to no one else, he should 
quickly have the first place in that kingdom under 
him, for that he was now ready to take the king- 
dom, not ouly as his birthright, but by the prepa- 
rations he had made for obtaining it, because a 
ag maay of the rulers, and a great many of 

is friends were of his side, and those no ill men 
neither, ready both to do and to suffer whatso- 
ever should come on that account. 

2. When Ilerod heard this confession, he was 
all over apger and fear, some parts seeming to 
him reproachful, and some a him suspicious 
of dangers that attended him, insomuch that on 
both accounts he was provoked, and bitterly 
afraid lest some more heavy plot was laid against 
bim than he should be then able to eseape trom; 
whereupon be did not now make an open search, 
but sent about spies to watch such as he suspect- 
ed, for he was now overrun with suspicion aud 
hatred against all ubout him; and indulging 
abundance of those suspicions, in order to his 
preservation, he coutinued to suspect those that 
were guiltless; nor did he set any bonnds to 
himsel{, but supposing that those who staid with 
nim had the most power to hurt him, they were 
to him very frighttul; and for those that did not 
use to come to him, it seemed enough to nmne 
them [to make them ee) und he thought 
himself safer when they were destroyed; and at 
last his domestics were come to that pass, that 
being no way secure of escaping themselves, 
they fell to accusing one another, and imagining 
that he who first accused another, was most 
likely to save himself; yet, when any had over- 
thrown others, they were bated, aad they were 
thought to suffer justly, who unjustly accused 
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others, and they only thereby prevented their 
own accusation; nay, they now executed their 
own private enmities by this means, and when 
they were caught they were punished in the 
same way. ‘Thus these men contrived to make 
use of this oppa as an iastrument and a 
snare against their enemies; yet when they tried 
it, were themselves caught also ia the same snare 
which they laid for others: and the king soon 
repented of what he had done, because he had 
no clear evidence of the guilt of those whom he 
had slain; aud yet what was still more severe in 
him, he did not make use of his repentance, in 
order to leave off doing the like again, but in 
order to inflict the same punishment upon their 
accusers. 

3. And in this state of disorder were the affairs 
of the palace: and he had already told many of 
his friends directly, that they ought not to appear 
before hin, nor come into the palace; and the 
reason of this injunction was, that [when they 
were. there] he had less frecdom of acting, ora 
greater restraint on himself on their account: for 
at this time it was that he expelled Andromachus 
and Gamellus, men who had of old been his 
friends, and been very useful to him in the affairs 
of bis kingdom, and been of advantage to his 
family, by their embassages and counsels; and 
had been tutors to his sons, and bad ia a manner 
the first degree of freedom with him. He ex- 
pelled Andromachus, because his son Demetrius 
was a companion to Alexander and Gamellus, 
because fie knew that he wished him well, which 
arose from his having been with him in his youth, 
when he was at school, and absent at Rome. 
These he expelled out of his palace, and was 
willing enough to have done worse by them; 
but that he might aot seem to take such liberty 
against men of so great reputation, he conteat- 
ed himself with depriving hei of their dignity, 
and of their power to hinder his wicked proceed- 
ings. 

j Now it was Antipater who was the cause of 
all this; who, when he knew what a mad and li- 
centious way of acting his father was in, and had 
been a great while one of his counsellors, he hur- 
ried him on, and thea thought he should bring 
him to do somewhat to purpose, when every one 
that could oppuse him was taken away. Whea, 
therefore, Andromachus and his friends were 
driven away, and had no discourse nor freedom 
with the king any longer, the king in the first 

lace examined by torture all whom he thought 
to be faithtul to Alexander, whether they knew 
of any of his attempts against him; but these 
died without having any thing to say to that mat- 
ter, which made the king more zealous [after dis- 
coveries, | when he could not find out what evil 
proceedings he suspected them of. As for Anti- 
pater, he was very sagacious to raise a calumny 
ugainst those that were really innocent, as if 
their denial was only their constancy and fidelity 
[to Alexander, | aad thereapet provoked Herod 
to discover, by the torture of great numbers 
What attempts were still concealed. Now there 
was a certain person among the many that were 
tortured, who said, that he knew that the young 
man had often said, that when he was commend- 
cd as a tall man in his body, and a skilful marks- 
man, and that in his commendable exercises he 
exceeded all men, these qualifications given him 
by natare, thongh good in themselves, were not 
advantageous to him, because his father was 
grieved at them, and envied him for them; and 
that when he walked along with his father he en- 
deavored to depress and shorten himself, that he 
might not appear too tall, ond that when he shot 
at any thing as he was hunting, when his father 
was by, he missed his mark oa purpose, for he 
knew how ambitious his father was of being su- 
perior ia such cxercises. So when the man was 
tormented about this saying, and had ease giver 
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nis body after ıt, he added, that he had his bro- 
ther Aristobulus for his assistance; and contrived 
to lie in wait for their father, as they were hunt- 
ing, and kill him: and when they had donc so, 
to fly to Rome, and desire to have the kingdom 
given them. There were also letters of the 
young man found, written to his brother, wherein 
1e complained, that his father did not act justly 
in giving Antipater a country, whose [yearly] re- 
venues amounted to two hundred talents. Upon 
these confessions Herod presently thought he 
had somewhat to depend on, in his own opinion, 
as to his suspician about his sons: so he took up 
Alexander and bound him: yet did he still con- 
tinue to be uneasy, and was not quite satisfied of 
the truth of what he had heard; and when he 
came to recollect himself, he found that they had 
only made juvenile complaints and contentions, 
and that it was an incredible thing, that when nis 
son should have slain him, he should openly go to 
Rome [to beg the kingdom,] so he was desirous 
to have some surer mark of his son s wickedness, 
and was very solicitous about it, that he might 
not appear to have condemned him to be put in 
prison too rashly; so he tortured the principal of 
Alexander’s friends, and pyt nota few of them to 
death, without getting any of the things out of 
them which he suspected. And while Herod 
was very busy about this matter, and the palace 
was full of terror and trouble, one of the younger 
sort, whea he was in the utmost agony, confessed 
that Alexander had sent to his friends at Rome, 
and desired that he might be quickly invited 
thither by Cæsar, and that he could discover a 
lot against him; that Mithridates, the kiag of 
arthia, was joined in a friendship with his fa- 
ther against the Romans, and that he had a 
poisonous potion ready prepared at Askelon. 

5. To these accusations Herod gave credit, and 
enjoyed hereby, in his miserable case, some sort 
of consolation, in excuse of his rashness, as flat- 
tering himself with finding things in so bad a 
condition; but as for the poisonous potion, which 
he labored to find, he could find none. As for 
Alexander, he was very desirous to aggravate the 
vast misfortunes he ras under; so he pretended 
not to deny the accusations, but punished the 
rashness of his father with a greater crime of 
his own; and perhaps he was willing to make his 
father ashamed of his easy belief of such calum- 
nies: he aimed especially, if he could gain be- 
lief to his story, to plague him and his whole 
kingdom; for he wrote four letters, and sent 
them to hin, that “he did not need to torture 
any more aeons, for he had plotted against 
him; and that he had for his partners Pheroras 
and the most faithful of his friends; and that Sa- 
lome came in to him by night, and that she lay 
with him whether he would or no; and that ail 
men were come to be of one mind, to make 
away with him as soon as they could, and so get 
clear of the continual fear they were in from 
him.” Among these were accused Ptolemy and 
Sapinnius, who were the most faithful friends 
to the king. And what more can be said, but 
that those who before were the most intimate 
friends, were become wild beasts to one another, 
as if a certain madness had fallen upon them, 
while there was no room for defence or refuta- 
tion, in order to the discovery of the truth, but 
all were at random doomed to destruction; so 
that some lamented those that were in prison, 
some those that were put to death, and others 
lamented that they were in the expectation of 
the same miseries; and a melancholy solitude 
rendered the kingdom deformed, and’ quite the 
reverse to that happy state it was formerly in: 
Herod’s own life also was entirely distarbed; 
and because he could trust nobody, he was sorely 

unished by the expectation of farther misery, 
or he often fancied in his imagination, that his 
son had fallen upon him, or stood by him with a 
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sword in his hand; and thus was his roind night 
and day intent upon this thing, aad revolved it 
over and over, no otherwise than if he were un- 
der a distraction. And this was the sad condi- 
tion Herod was now in. 

6. But when Archelans, king of Cappadocia, 
heard of the state that Herod was in, and being 
in great distress about his daughter, and the 
young man (her husband, | and grieving with He- 
rod, as with a man that was his triend, on account 
of so great a disturbance as he was under, he 
came (to Jerusalem] on purpose to compose their 
differences; and when he found Herod in sucha 
temper, he thought it wholly unseasonable to re- 
prove him, or to pretend that he had done any 
thing rashly; for that he should thereby natu- 
rally bring him to dispute the point with him, 
and by still more and more apologizing for him- 
self to be the more irritated; ie went therefore 
another way to work, in order to correct the 
former misfortunes, and appeared angry at the 
young man, and said, that Herod had beea so 
very mild a man, that he had not acted a rash 
part at all. He also said, he would dissolve his 
daughter’s marriage with Alexander, nor could 
in justice spare his own daughter, if she were 
conscious of any thing, and did not inform Herod 
of it. When Archelaus appeared to be of this 
temper, and otherwise than Herod expected or 
imagined, and for the main, took Herod’s part, 
and was angry on his account, the king abated 
of his harshness, and took occasion, from his ap- 
pearing to have acted justly hitherto, to come 
by degrees to put on the affection of a father, and 
was on both sides to be pitied; for when some 
persons refuted the calumnies that were laid on 
the young man, he was thrown into a passion; 
but when Archelaus joined in the accusation, he 
was dissolved into tears and sorrow after an af- 
fectionate manner. Accordingly, he desired that 
he would not dissolve his son’s marriage, and be- 
came not so angry as before for his offences. So 
when Archelaus had brought him to a more mo- 
derate temper, he transferred the calumnies 
upon his friends; and said, it must be owing to 
them that so young a man, and one unacquainted 
with malice, was corrupted, and he supposed 
that there was more reason to suspect the bro- 
ther than the son. Upon which Herod was very 
much displeased at Pheroras, who indeed now 
had no one that could make a reconciliation be- 
tween him and his brother; so when he saw 
that Archelaus had the greatest power with He- 
rod, he betook himself to him in the habit of a 
mourner, and like one that had all the signs upon 
him of an undone man. Upon this, aan 
did not overlook the intercession he made to bim, 
nor yet did he undertake to change the king’s 
disposition towards him immediately; and he 
said, that it was better for him to come himself 
to the king, and confess himself the occasion of 
all; that this would make the king's anger not to 
be extravagant towards him, and that then he 
would be present to assist him. When he had 

ersuaded fin to this, he gained his point with 

oth of them; and the calumnies raised against 

the young man were, beyond all expectation, 
wiped off. And Archelans, as soon as he had 
made the reconciliation, went then away to Cap- 
padocia, having proved at this juncture of tine 
the most acceptable person to Herod in the 
world; on which account he gave him the rich- 
cst presents, as tokens of his respect to him, and 
being on other occasions magnanimous, he es- 
teemed him one of his dearest friends. He also 
made an agreement with him that he would go 
to Rome, because he had written to Cæsar about 
these affairs: so they went together as far as 
Antioch, and there Herod made a reconciliation 
between Archelaus and Titus, the president of 
Syria, who had been greatly at variance, and so 
returned back to Judea. 
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CHAP IX. 


Concerning the Revolt of the Trachonites: how 
Sylleus accused Herod before Cæsar: and how 
Herod, when Cesar was angry at him, resolved 
to send Nicolaus to Rome. 


$ 1. Witen Herod had been at Rome, and was 
come back again, a war arose between him and 
the Arabians, on the occasion following: the in- 
habitants of Trachonitis, after Cæsar had taken 
the country away from Zenodorus, and added it 
to Herod, had not now power to rob, but were 
forced to plough the land, and to live quietly, 
which was a thing they did not like; and when 
they did take that pains, the ground did not pro- 
duce much fruit for them. However, at the 
first the king would not permit them to rob, and 
so they abstained from that unjust way of living 
upon their neighbors, which procured Herod a 
great reputation for his care: but when he was 
sailing to Rome, (it was at that time when he 
went to accuse hìs son Alexander, and to commit 
Antipater to Cæsar’s protection,) the Tracho- 
nites spread a im as if he were dead, and re- 
volted from his dominion, and betook themselves 
again to their accustomed way of robbing their 
neighbors; at which time the king's command- 
ers subdued them during his absence, but about 
forty of the principal robbers, being terrified by 
those that had been taken, left the country, and 
retired into Arabia, Sylleus entertaining them, 
after he had missed of marrying Salome, and gave 
them a place of strength, in which they dwelt. 
So they overran not only Judea, but all Cæœlosy- 
ria also, and carried off the prey, while Sylleus 
afforded them places of protection and quietness 
during their wicked practices. But when Herod 
came back from Rome, he perceived that his 
dominions had greatly suffered by them, and 
since he could not reach the robbers themselves, 
because of the secure retreat they had in that 
country, and which the Arabian government af- 
forded them, and yet being very uneasy at the 
injuries they had done him, he went all over 
Trachonitis, and slew their relations; whereupon 
these robbers were more angry than hefore, it 
being a Jaw among them to be avenged on the 
murderers of their relations by all possible 
means, 80 they continued to tear and rend every 
thing under Herod’s dominion with impunity; 
then did he discourse about these robberies to Sa- 
turninus and Volumnius, and required that they 
should be punished; upon which occasion they 
still the more confirmed themselves in their rob- 
beries, and became more numerous; and mare 
very great disturbances, laying waste the coun- 
tries and villages that helonged to Hlerod’s king- 
dom, and killing those men whom they caught, 
till these unjust proceedings came to be like a 
real war, for the robbers were now become about 
a thousand. At which Herod was sore displea- 
sed, and required the robbers, as well as the mo- 
ney which he had lent Obodas, by Sylleus, which 
was sixty talents; and since the time of payment 
was now past, he desired to have it paid him; 
but Sylleus, who hail laid Obodas aside, and ma- 
naged all by himself, denicd that the robbers 
were in Arabia. and put off the payment of the 
money; about which there was a hearing before 
Saturninus and Voluninius, who were then the 
presidents® of Syrin. At last, he, by their means, 
eed, that within thirty days’ time Herod 
should be paid his money, and that each of them 
should deliver up the other's subjects reciprocal- 
ly. Now, ns to Herod, there wns not one of the 
other's subjects found in his kingdom, either as 
doing any injustice, or on any other nceount; but 
it was proved that the Arabians had the robbers 
amongst them. 
2. When the day appointed for payment of the 
* These joint presidents of Syria, Saturninus and Vo- 


fumnius, were not perhaps of equal authority ; but the 
fatter like a procnrator under the former; asthe very 
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money was past, without Sylleus’s performing 
any part of his agreement, and he was gone to 
Rome, Herod demanded the payment of the 
money, and that the robbers that were in Arabia 
should be delivered up; and, by the permission 
of Saturninus and Volumnius, executed Widg- 
ment himself upon those that were refractory. 
He took an army that he had, and led it into Ara- 
bia; and in three days’ time, by forced marches, 
arriving at the garrison wherein the robbers 
were, he made an assault upon them, and took 
them all, and demolished the place, which was 
called Raepta, but did no harm to any others: 
but as the Arabians came to their assistance, 
under Nacebus their captain, there ensued a 
battle, wherein a few of Herod’s soldiers, and 
Nacebus, the captain of the Arabians, and about 
twenty of his soldiers fell, while the rest betook 
themselves to flight. So when he had brought 
nese to punishment, he placed three thousand 
Idumeans in Trachonitis, and thereby restrained 
the robbers that were there. He also sent an 
account to the captains that were about Phoenicia, 
and demonstrated that he had done nothing but 
what he ought to do, in punishing the refractory 
Arabians, which, upon an exact inquiry, they 
found to be no more than what was true. 

3. However, niessengers were hasted away to 
Sylleus to Rome, and informed him of what had 
been done, and, as is usual, aggravated every 
thing. Now Sylleus had already insinuated him- 
self into the knowledge of Cesar, and was then 
about the palace; and as soon as he heard of 
these things, he changed his habit into black, and 
went in, and told Cæsar, that * Arabia was af- 
flicted with war, and that all his kingdom was in 
great confusion, upon Herod’s laying it waste 
with his army: and he said, with tears in his 
eyes, that two thousand five hundred of the prin- 
cipal men among the Arabians had been de- 
stroyed, and that their captain Nacebus, his 
familiar friend and kinsman, was slain; and that 
the riches that were at Raepta were carried off; 
and that Obodas was despised, whose infirm 
state of body readered him unfit for war; on 
which account neither he, northe Arabian army, 
were present.” When Sylleus said so, and added 
invidiously, that ‘the would not himself have 
come out of the country, unless he had believed 
that Cæsar would have provided that they should 
all have peace one with another, and that, had 
he been there, he would have taken care that the 
war should not have been to Herod's advan- 
tage.” Cæsar was provoked when this was said; 
and asked no more than this one question, both 
of Ilerod's friends that were there, aud of his 
own friends, who were come from Syria, * Whe- 
ther Herod had led an army thither?” And 
when they were forced to confess so mnch, 
Cesar, without staying to hear for what reason 
he did it, and how it was done, grew very angry, 
and wrote to Herod sharply. The sum of his 
epistle was this; that ‘whereas of old he had 
used him as his friend, he should now use him as 
his subject." Sylleus also wrote an account ol 
this to the Arabians; who were so elevated with 
it, that they neither delivered up the robbers 
that had fed to them, nor paid the money that 
was due: they retained those pastures nlso 
which they had hired, and kept them without 
paying their rent, and all this because the king 
of the Jews was now in a low condition, by 
reason of Cæsar's angër at him. Those of Tra- 
chonitis also made use of this opportunity, and 
rose up against the Idumean garrison, and fol- 
lowed the same way of robbing with the Ara- 
bians, who had pillaged their country, and were 
more rigid in their unjust proceedings, not only 
in order to get by it, but by way of revenge alsa. 

4. Now Bac was forced to bear all this, that 


learned Noris and Pagi, and with them Dr, Hudson, 
determine. 
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confidence of his being quite gone with which 
Cæsar's favor used to inspire him; tor Cæsar 
would not admit so much as an embassage from 
him to make an apology for him: and when they 
came again, he sent them away without success. 
So he was cast into sadness and fear; and Syl- 
leus’s circumstances grieved him exceedingly, 
who was now believed by Cæsar, and was pre- 
sent at Ruime, nay, sometimes aspiring higher. 
Now it came to pass that Obodas was dead: and 
Eneas, whose name was afterwards changed to 
Aretas,* took the guvernment, tor Sylleus en- 
deavored by calumnies to get him turned out 
of his principality, that he might himself take 
it; with which design he gave much money to 
the courtiers, and promised much money to Cæ- 
sar, who was angry that Aretas had not sent to 
him first before he took the kingdom; yet did 
Eneas send an epistle and presents to Cesar, and 
a golden crown, of the weight of many talents. 
Now that epistle accused Sylleus as having been 
a wicked servant, and having killed Obodas by 
poison; and that, while he was alive, he had go- 
verned him as he pleased; and had also debauch- 
ed the wives of the Arabians; and had borrowed 
money, ia order to obtain the dominion for him- 
self; yct did not Cæsar give heed to these accu- 
sations, but sent his ambassadors back, without 
receiving any of his presents; but in the mean- 
time the affairs of Judea and Arabia became 
worse and worse, partly becanse of the anarchy 
they were under, and partly because, as bad as 
they were, nobody had power to govern them, for 
of the two kings, the one was not yet confirmed in 
his kingdom, and so had not authority sufficient to 
restrain the evil doers; and as for Herod, Cesar 
was immediately angry at him, for having aven- 

ed himself, and so he was compelled to bear all 
the unie that were offered him. At length, 
when he saw no end of the mischief which sur- 
rounded him, he resolved to send ambassadors to 
Rome again, to see whether his friends had pre- 
vailed to mitigate Cæsar, and to address them- 
selves to Cæsar himself: and the ambassador he 
sent thither was Nicolaus of Damascus. 


CHAP. X. 


How Eurycles falsely accused Herod's Sons; 
and how their Father bound them. and wrote 
to Cæsar about them. Of Sylleus, and how he 
was accused by Nicolaus. 


$1. THE disorders about Herod’s family and 
chifdren about this time grew much worse; for 
it now appeared certain, nor was it unforcseen 
A, that fortune threatened the greatest 
and most insupportable misfortunes possible to 
his kingdom. Its progress and augmentation at 
this time arose on the occasion following: One 
Eurycles. a Lacedemonian, (a person of note 
there, but a man of a perverse mind, and so cun- 
ning in his ways of voluptuousness and flattery, 
as to indulge both, and yet seem to indulge nei- 
ther of them,) came in his travels to Herod, and 
made him presents, but so that he received more 
presents from him. He also took such proper 
seasons for insinuating himself into his "i N 
ship, that he became one of the most intimate of 
the king's friends. He had his lodging in Anti- 

ater’s house; bnt he had not only access, but 
hee conversation with Alexander, as pretending 
cc him that he was in great favor with Arche- 
laus, tne king of Cappadocia; whence he pre- 
tended much respect to Glaphyra, and, in an 
occult manner, Pitted a friendship with them 
all, but always attending to what was said and 
done, that he might be furdished with calumnies 
to please them all. In short, he behaved him- 
self so to every body in his conversation, as to 

*This Aretas was now become so establishd a name 


for the kings of Arabia [at Petra and Damascus,] that 
when the crown came to this Encas he changed his 
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appear to be his particular friend, and he made 
others believe that his being any where was for 
that person’s advantage. So he won upon A.eXe 
ander, who was but young , and persuaded him 
that he might open his grievances to him with 
assurance, and with nobody else. So he de- 
clared his grief to him, how his father wasaliena- 
ted from him. He related to him also the af- 
fairs of his mother, and of Antipater; that he 
had driven them from their proper ak and 
had the power over every thing himself; that no 
part of this was tolerable, since his father was 
already come to hate them; and he added, that 
he would neither admit them to his table, nor te 
his conversation. Such were the complaints, as 
was but natural, of Alexander, about the things 
that troubled him: and these discourses Eurycles 
carried to Antipater; and told him, he did not in- 
form him of this on his own account, but that 
being overcome by his kindness, the great im 

ortance of the thing obliged him to do it; and 
te warned him to have a care of Alexander, for 
that what he said was spoken with vehemency, 
and that, in consegnence of what he said, he 
would certainly kill him with his owa hand. 
Whereupon Antipater, thinking him to be his 
friend by this advice, gave him pr ae upon all 
occasions, and at length persuaded hiim to iaform 
Herod of what he had heard. So when he rela- 
ted to the king Alexander's ill temper, as disco- 
vered by the words he had heard him speak, he 
was easily believed by him, and he thereby 
brought the king to that pass, turning him about 
by his words, and irritating him, till he increased 
his hatred to him, and made him implacable, 
which he showed at that very time, for he im- 
mediately gave Eurycles a present of fifty ta- 
lents; who, when he had gotten them, went to 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and commended 
Alexander before him, and told him that he had 
been many ways of advantage to him in making 
a reconciliation between him and his father. So 
he got money from him also, and went away 
before his peruicious practices were found out. 
but when Eurycles was returned to Lacedemon, 
he did not leave otf doing mischief, and so, for 
his many acts of injustice, he was banished from 
his own country. 

2. But as for the king of the Jews, he was not 
now in the temper he was in formerly towards 
Alexander and Aristobulus, when he had been 
content with the hearing their calamities when 
others told him of them, but he was now come to 
that pass as to hate them himself, and to urge 
men to speak aguinst them, though they did not 
do it of themselves. He also observed all that 
was said, and put questions, and gave car to every 
one that would but speak, if they conld but say 
any thing against them, till at length he heard 
that Euaratus, of Cos, was a conspirator with 
Alexander; which thing to Herod was the most 
agrecable and sweetest news imaginable. 

3. But still a greater misfortune came upon 
the young men, while the calumnies against them 
were continually increased, and. as a man may 
say, one would think it was every one’s endea- 
vor to lay some grievous thing to their charge, 
which might appear to be for the king's preser- 
vation. There were two guards of Herod's body, 
who were in great esteem for their strength and 
tallness, Jucundus and Tyrannus: these men 
had been cast off by Herod, who was displeased 
at them; these now used to ride along with Alex- 
ander, nnd for their skill in their exercises were 
in great esteem with him, and had some gold and 
other gifts bestowed upon them. Now the king, 
having an immediate suspicion of these men, 
had them tortured; who endured the torture cou- 
rageously for a loug time, but at last confessed 


name to Aretas, as Havercamp here justly observes. 
See Antig. b. xiii. ch. xv. scet. 2. 
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that Alexander would have persuaded them to 
kill Herod, when be was in pursuit of the wild 
beasts, that it might be said he fell from his 
horse, and was run through with his own spear, 
for that he had once such a misfortune formerly. 
They also showed where there was money hid- 
den in the stable under ground, and these con- 
victed the king’s chief hunter, that he had given 
the young men the royal hunting spears, and 
weapons to Alexander's dependants, at Alexan- 
der’s command. 

4. After these, the commander of the garrison 
of Alexandrium was caught and tortured; for he 
was accused to have promised to receive the 
young men into his fortress, and to supply them 
with that money of the king which was laid up 
in that fortress, yet did he not acknowledge any 
thing of it himself; but his son came in, and said 
It wus so, and delivered up the writing, which, 
so far as could be guessed, was in Alexander's 
hand. Its contents were these: ‘* When we have 
finished, by God's help, allthat we have proposed 
to do, we will come to you; but do your endea- 
vors, as you have promised, to receive us into 
your fortress.” Aiter this writing was produced, 
Herod had no doubt about the treacherous de- 
signs of his sons against him. But Alexander 
said, that Diophantus, the scribe, had imitated 
his hand, and that the paper was maliciously 
drawn up by Antipater; for Diophantus appearcd 
to be very cunning in such practices; and as he 
was afterward convicted of forging other papers, 
he was put to death for it. 

5. So the king produced those that had been 
tortured before the multitude at Jericho, inorder 
to have them accuse the young men, which ac- 
Cusers many of the people stoned to death; and 
when they were going to kill Alexander, and 
Aristobulus likewise, the king would not permit 
them to do so, but restrained the multitude, by 
the means of Ptolemy and Pheroras. However, 
the young men were pnt under a guard, and kept 
In Custody, that note mightcome at them; and 
all that they did or said was watched: and the 
reproach and fear they were in was little or no- 
thing different from those of condemned crimi- 
nals; and one of them, who was Aristobulus, was 
80 deeply aflected, that he bronght Salome, who 
was his aunt, and his mother-in-law, to lament 
with him for his calamities, and to hate him who 
had suffered things to come to that pass; when 
he said to her, “Art not thon in danger of de- 
struction also, while the report goes that thou 
hadst disclosed beforehand all our affairs to Syl- 
Ileus, when thou wast in hopes of being married 
to him?” = But she immediately carried those 
words to her brother: upon this he was out of 
patience, and gave command to bind him: and 
enjained them both, now they were kept sepa- 
rate one from the other, to write down the ill 
things they had done against their father, and 
bring the writings to lim. So when this was 
enjoined them, they wrote this, that they had 


lanl no treacherous designs, nor made any pre- 
aravions against their father, but that they had 


intended to fly away; and that by the distress 
they were in, their lives being now nucertain and 
teaious to then. 

6. Aboot this time there came an ambassador 
out of Cappadocia from Archelaus, whose name 
was Melas: he was one of the principal rulers 
under him. So Herod being desirous to show 
Archelaus’s ill-will to him, called for Alexander 
as he was in his bonds, and asked him again con- 


cerning his fight, whither an: how they had re- | 
solved to retire? Alexander replied, To Ar- 


chelaus, who had promised to send them away 
to Rome; Dnt that they had no wicked nor mis- 
chievous desigos against their father; and that 
nothing of that nature which their adversaries 
had charged upon them was true; and that their 
desire was, that he might have examined 
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rannusand Jucundus more strictly; but that they 
had been suddenly slain by the means of Anti- 
pater, who put his own triends among the multi- 
tude {or that purpose.’’] 

7. When this was said, Herod commanded 
that both Alexander and Mclas should be carried 
to Glaphyra, Archelaus's daughter, and that she 
should be asked, whether she did not know 
somewhat of Alexander's treacherous designs 
against Herod? Now as soon as they were come 
to her, and she saw Alexander in bonds, she bent 
her head, and in a great consternation gave a 
deep and moving groan. The young man also 
fell into tears. This was so miserable a specta- 
cle to those present, that, for a great while, they 
were not able to say or do any thing; but at 
length Ptolemy, who was ordered to bring Alex- 
ander, bade him sey, whether his wife were con- 
scious of his actions? Ile replied, “How is it 
possible that she, whom }ł love better than my 
own soul, and by whom I have had children, 
should not know what Ido?” Upon which she 
cried out, that "she knew of no wicked designs 
of his; but that yet, if her accusing herself false- 
iy would tend to his preservation, she would con- 
fess it all.” Alexander replied, * There is no 
such wickedness as those (who ought the least 
of ail so to do) suspect, which either | have im- 
agined, or thou knowest of, but this only, that we 
had resolved to retire to Archelaus, aod from 
thence to Rome.” Which she also confessed. 
Upon which Herod, supposing that Archclans’s 
ill-will to him was fnily proved, sent a letter 
by Olympus and Volumnius; and bade them, as 
they sailed by, to touch at Elensa of Cilicia, and 
give Archelaus the letter. And that when they 
had expostulated with him that he had a hand in 
his son’s treacherous design against him, they 
should from thence sail to Rome; and that, in 
case they found Nicolaus had gained any ground, 
and that Cæsar was no langer displeased at him, 
he should give him his Ictters, and the proofs 
which he had ready to show against the young 
men. As to Archelaus, he made his defence for 
himself, that “he had promised to receive the 
young men, because it was both for their own 
and their father’s advantage so to do, lest some 
ton severe procedure should be gone upon, in 
that anger and disorder they were in, on occa- 
sion of the prescat suspicions; but that still he 
had not promised to send them to Cæsar: and 
that he had not promised any thing else to the 
young men that could show ill-will to him.” 

8. When these ambassadors were come to 
Rome, they had a fit opportunity of delivering 
their letters to Civsar, becanse they fonnd him 
reconciled to Elerod; for the circumstance of 
Nicolaus's embassage had been as follows: as 
soon as he was come to Rome, and was about 
the court, he did not first of all set about what 
he was come for only. but he thought fitztso to 
accuse Sylleus. Now the Arabians, even before 
he came to talk with than, were quarrelling one 
with another; and some of them left Sylleus’s 
party, and, joining themselves to Nicolaus, in- 
formed him of all the wicked things that had 
been done; and produced to him evident demon- 
strations of the slaughter of a great number of 
Obodas's friends by Syflens; for when these men 
left Sy Hens, they bad carried off with them those 
letters whereby they could convict bin. When 
Nicolaus saw sueh an opportunity atlorded him, 
he made use of it, in orcer to yam his own point 
afterward, and endeavored immediately to 
make a reconciliation between C:esar and He- 
rod; for he was fully satisħed, that if he should 
desire to make a defence for Herod directly, he 
should not be allowed that liberty; Imt that if he 
desired to aceuse Sylleus. there would an occa- 
sion present itself of speaking on Herod's behalf. 
So +h the cause wus re on for a hearing, and 


Ty- , the day was appointed, Niculaus, white Aretas’a 
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slain to have been two thousand five hundred.” 
said, that * he imputed to him the destruction of | 9. This provoked Cæsar more than ever. 60 
the king ae and of many others of the | he turned to Sylleus full of rage, and asked him 
Arabians, that be had borrowed money for no | how many of the Arabians were slain? Hereup- 
good design; and he proved that he had been | on he hesitated, and said he had been imposed 
guilty of adultery, not only with tbe Arabian, | upon. The covenants also were read about the 
but Roman women also.” And he added, that , money he had borrowed, and the letters of the 
“above all the rest, he had alicnated Cæsar from ' presidents of Syria, and the complaints of the 
Herod; and that all that he had said about the several cities, so many as had been injured by 
actions of Herod were falsities.". When Nicolaus the robbers. The conclusion was this, that 
was come to this topic, Cæsar stopped him froni | Sylleus was condemned to die, and that Cæsar 
going on, and desired him only to speak to this | was reconciled to Herod, and owned his repen- 
affair of Herod's; and to show that “he had not | tance for what severe things he had written to 
led an army into Arabia, nor slain two thousand | him, occasioned by calumny, insomuch that he 
five hundred men there, nor taken prisoners, nor | told Sylleus, that he had compelled him, by his 
allaged the country.” To which Nicolaus made | lying account of things, to be guilty of ingrati- 
this answer: “I shall principally demonstrate, | tude against a man that was his friend. At the 
that either nothing at all, or but a very little, of | last, all came to this; Sylleus was sent away to 
those intputations are true, of which thou hast answer Herod's snit, and to repay the debt that 
been ened for had they been true, thou | he owed, and after that to be punished [with 
mightest justly have been still more angry at | death:] but still Cesar was offended with Are- 
Herod.” At this strange assertion Cæsar was | tas, that he had taken upon himself the govern- 
very attentive; and Nicolaus said, that there | ment, without his consent first obtained, for he 
was a debt due to Herod of five hundred talents, | had determined to bestow Arabia upon Herod, 
and a boad, wherein it was written, that if the | but that the letters he had sent hindered him 
time appointed be elapsed, it should be lawful to | from so doing, for Olympius and Volumnius, per- 
make a seizure out of any part of his country. | ceiving that Cæsar was now become favorable 
As for the pretended army, he said, it was no | to Herod, thought fit immediately to deliver him 
army, but a party sent out to require the just| the letters they were commanded by Herod to 
ayment of the money; that this was not sent | give him concerning his sons. When C:esar had 
inumediately, nor so soon as the bond allowed, | read them, he thought it would not be proper to 
but that Sylleus had frequently come before Sa- | add another government to him, now he was old, 
turninus and Volumnius, the presideuts of Syria; | and in an ill state with relation to his sons, so he 
and that at last he had sworn at Berytus, by thy | admitted Aretas’s ambassadors; and after he had 
fortune,” that he would certainly pay the money | just reproved him for his rashness in not tarry- 
within thirty days, and deliver up the fugitives | ing tilt he had received the kingdom from him, 
that were under his dominion. And that when | he accepted the presents, and confirmed him in 
Sylleus had performed nothing of this, Herod | his government. 
came again before the presidents; and upon their 
permission to make a seizure for his money, he, 
with «difficulty, went out of his country with a 
party of soldiers for that purpose. And this is 
all the war which these men so tragically de- 
scribe; and this is the affair of the expedition 
into Arabia. And how can this be called a war? 
when thy presidents permitted it; the covenants 
allowed it; and it was not executed till thy name, 
O Cesar, as well as that of the other gods, had 
been profaned. And now I must speak in order 
about the captives. There were robbers that 
dweit in Trachonitis: at first their number was 
no more than forty, but they became more after- 
ward, and they escaped the punishment Herod 
would have inflicted on them, by making Arabia 
their refuge. Sylleus received them, and sup- 
ported them with food, that they might be mis- 
chievous to all mankind, and gave them a coun- | sembly together, and to appoint some place near 
try to inhabit, and himself received the gains | Berytus,t which is a city belonging to the Ro- 
they made by robbery; yet did he promise that | mans, and to take the presi:lents of Syria, and 
be would deliver up these men, aaa that by the | Archelaus king of Cappadocia, and as many 
same oaths and same time that he swore and | more as he thought to ie illustrious, for their 
fixed fur payment of his debt; nor can he by nny | friendship to him, and the dignities they were in, 
means show that any other persons have at this | and determine what should be done by their 
time been taken out of Arabia, besides these, and | approbation.” These were the directions that 
indeed uot all these neither, but only so many as | Cæsar gave him. Accordingly Herod, when the 
could not conceal themselves. And thus «does the | letter was brought to him, was immediately very 
calumny of the captives, which hath been so | glad of Cwesar's reconciliation to him, anl very 
odiously represented, appear to be no better than | glad also, that he had a complete authority given 
a fiction and a lie, made on purpose to provoke | him over his sons. And it strangely came about, 
thy indignation; for I venture to affirm, a that whereas before, in his adversity, though he 
| 


ambassadors were present, accused Sylleus, and 
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How Herod, by Permission from Cesar, accused 
his Sons before an Assembly of Judges at Bery- 
tus; and whal Tero suffered for usinga bound- 
less and military Liberty of Speech. Concern- 
ing also the Death of the young Wen, and their 
Burial at Alexandrium. 


§1. So Cæsar was now reconciled to Herod, 
and wrote thus to him, that “he was grieved for 
him on account of his sons: and that in case they 
had been guilty of any profane and insolent 
crimes against him, it would behove him to pu- 
nish them as parricides, for which he gave him 
power accordingly; but if they had only contri- 
ved to fly away, he would have him give them 
an admonition, and not proceed to extremity 
with them. He also advised him to get an as- 





when the forces of the Arabians came upon us, | had indeed showed himself severe, yet had he 
and one or two of Herod’s party fell, he then | not been very rash, nor hasty in procuring the 
ouly defended himsclf, and there fell Nacebus, | destruction of his sons, he now, in his ppap 
their general, and in all, about twenty-tive others, | took advantage of this change for the better, and 
aud no more; whence Syllcus, by multiplying | the freedom he now had, to exercise his hatred 
every single soldier to a nundred, ie reckons the | aguinst thein, after an unheard of manner; he 


? 
* This oath, by the fortune of Cæsar, was put to Po- | confirmed by Spaniicim’s note here. ** Tt was (says hey 
lycarp, bishop of Smyrna, by the Roman governor, to a colony placed there by Augustus.” Whence Utpiar, 
try whetber he were a Christian, as they were then es- | De cens, bet. L. T. xv. The colony of Berutus was rens 
teemed who refused toswearthat oath, Martyr. Polyc. dered famous by the bencfits of Cesar. And thenceit 
scct. 9. is, that among the coins of Angustus, we meei with 
t What Josephus relates Augustus to have here said, | some having this inscriplion: The happy colony of Aw 
that Berytus was a city belonging to the Romans, is | gustus at Berytus. oF 
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therefore sent and called as many as he thought 
fit to this assembly, excepting Archelaus, for as 
for him, he either hated him, so that he would 
not inyite him, or he thought he would be an 
obstacle to his designs. 

2. When the presidents and the rest that be- 
longed to the cities, were come to Berytus, he 
kept his sons in a certain village belonging to 
Bion: called Platana, but near to this city, that 
if they were called he might produce them, for 
he did not think fit to bring them before the as- 
sembly: and when there were one bundred and 
fifty assessors present, Ilerod came by himself 
alone, and accused his sons, and that in such a 
way as it it were not a melancholy accusation, and 
not made but out of necessity, and upon the mis- 
{ortunes he was under: indeed, in such a way, as 
was very indecent for a father to accuse his sons, 
for he was very vehement and disordered, when 
he came to the demonstration of the crnne they 
were accused of, and gave the greatest signs of 
passion and barbarity: nor would he suffer the 
assessors to consider of the weight of the evi- 
dence, but asserted them to be true by his own 
authority, after a manner most indecent In a 
father against his sons, and read himself what 
they themselves had written, wherein there was 
no confession of any plots or contrivances against 
him, but only how they had contrived to flee 
away, and containing withal certain reproaches 
against him, on account of the ill-will he bare 
them; and when he came to those reproaches, 
he cried out most of all, and exaggerated what 
they said, as if they had confessed the design 
against him,and took his oath that he had rather 
lose his life than hear such reproachful words. 
At last he said, that “he had sufficient authority 
both by nature, and by Caesar's grant to him, ie 
do what he thought fit.] We also added an alle- 
gation of a law of their country, which enjoined 
this: that if parents laid their hands on the head 
of him that was accused, the standers by were 
obliged to cast stones at him, and thereby to slay 
him, which though he was ready to do in his 
own country and kingdom, yet did he wait for 
their determination: that yet they came thither 
not so much as judges, to condemn them for such 
manifest designs against him, whereby he had 
almost perished by his sons’ means, but as per- 
sons who had an opportunity of showing their 
detestation of such practices, and deelaring bow 
unworthy a thing it must be in any, even the 
most remote, to pass over such treacherous de- 
signs [without punishment.” 

3. When the king had said this, and the young 
men had not been produced to make any defence 
for themselves, the assessors perceived there 
was no roon for equity and reconciliation, so 
they confirmed his authority. And in the first 

lace, Saturninus, a person that had been consul. 
and one of great dignity, pronounced his sen- 
tence, bnt with great moderation and trouble, 
and said, * That he condemned Tlerod’s sons, 
but did not think they should be put to death. 
Ile had sons of his own, and to put one’s son to 
death, is a grenter misfortune than any other that 
could befall him by their means.” After him 
- Saturninus’s sans, for he had three sons that fol- 
lowed him, and were his legates, pronounced the 
same sentence with their father: on the contra- 
ry, Volumnius’s sentence was to inflict death on 
such as had been so impiously undutiful to their 
father; and the greatest part of the rest said the 
game, insomuch that the conclusion seemed to be, 
that the young men were condenmed to die. 
Immediately after this, Herod eame awny from 
thence, and took his sons to Tyre, where Nico- 
luvs met him in his voyage from Rome; of whom 
ne inquired, after he had related to him what 
had passed at Berytus, what his sentiments were 
about his sons, and what his friends at Rome 
thought of that matter? His answer was, ‘That 
what they had determined to do to thee was im- 
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pions, and that thou oughtest to keep them tn 
prison; and if thou thinkest any thing farther 
necessary, thou mayest indeed so punish them, 
that thou mayest not appear to ples thy anger 
more than to govern thyself by judgment; But 
if thou inclinest to the milder side, thou mayest 
absolve them, lest perhaps thy misfortunes be 
rendered incurable: and this is the opinion of 
the greatest part of thy friends at Rome also." 
Wherenpon Herod was silent, and in great 
al ulness, and bade Nicolaus sail along witn 

im. 

4. Now as they came to Cæsarea, every body 
was there talking of Herod’s sons, and the king- 
dom was in suspense, and the people in great 
expectation of what would become of them, for 
a terrible fear seized upon all men, lest the an- 
cient disorders of the fainily should come toa 
sad conclusion, and they were in great troublg¢ 
about their sufferings: nor was it without dan- 
ger to suy any rash thing about this matter, nor 
even to hear another saying it; but men’s pity 
was forced to be shut up in themselves, which 
rendered the excess of their sorrow very irk- 
some, but very silent; yet was there an oll sol- 
dier of Herod, whose name was Tero, who had 
a son of the same age with Alexander, and his 
fricnd, who was so very free, as openly to speak 
out what others silently thought about that mat- 
ter: and was forced to cry out often among the 
multitude, and said, in the most nnguarded man- 
ner, “That truth was perished, and justice takep 
away from men, while lies and ill-will prevailed, 
and brought such a mist before public affairs, that 
the offenders were not able to sce the greatest 
mischief that can befall men.” And as he was 
so bold, he seemed not to have kept himself out 
of danger, by speaking so freely; but the reason- 
ableness of what he said moved men to regard 
him, as having behaved himself with great man- 
hood, and this at a proper time also, for which 
reason every one heard what he said with plea- 
sure; and Aie they first took care of their 
own safety, by keeping silent themselves, yet did 
they kindly receive the great freedom he took; 
for the expectation they were in of so great an 
affliction, put a force upon them to speak of Tero 
whatsoever they pleased. 

5. This man had thrust himself into the king’s 
presence with the greatest freedom, and desired 
to speak with him by himself alone, which the 
king permitted him to do, where he said this: 
“Since | am not able, O king, to bear up under 
so great a concern as I am under, I have prez 
ferred the use of this boll liberty that I now take, 
which may be for thy advantage, if thou mind to 
get any profit by it, before my own safety. Whi- 
ther is ay understanding gone, and left thy soul 
empty? Whither is that extraordinary sagacity 
of thine gone, whereby thou hast performed so 
many Ruah glorious actions? Whence comes 
this solitude, and desertion of thy friends and re- 
lations? Of which I cannot but determine, that 
they are neither thy friends nor relations, while 
they overlook so horrid wickedness in thy once 
happy kingdom. Dost not thau pereetye whatis 
doing? Wilt thou sliy these two youn; men, 
born of thy queen, who are accomplished with 
every virtue in the highest degree, and leave 
thyself destitute in thy old age, but exp sed to 
one son, who hath very ill managed the hopes 
thon hast given him; and to relations, whose 
death thou bast so often resolved on thvself? 
Dost not thou take notice, that the very silence 
of the multitude at once sees the crime and nb- 
hors the fact? The whole army and the officers 
have commiseration on the poor unhappy youths, 
and hatred to those that are the actors in this 
matter.” These words the king heard, and for 
some time with good temper, But what can one 
say? When Tero plainly touched upon the bad 
behavior and perfidiousness of his domestics 
he was moved at it: but Tero went on farther 
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and by degrees used an unbounded military free- 
dom of speech, nor was he so well disciplined as 
to accommodate himself to the time: so Herod 
was greatly disturbed, and seeming to be rather 
reproached by this speech, than to be hearing 
what was for his advantage, while he learne 

hereby, that both the soldiers abhorred the thing 
he was about, and the officers had indignation at 
it, he gave orders that all whom Tero had named, 
and Tero himself, should be bound and kept in 

rison. 

6. When this was over, one Trypho, who was 
the king’s barber, took the opportunity, and 
came and told the king, that Tero would often 
have persuaded him, tbat when he trimmed him 
with a razor, to cut his throat, for that by this 
means he should be among the chief of Alexan- 
der’s friends, and receive great rewards from 
hin When he had said this, the king gave 
order that Tero and his son, and the barber, 
should be tortured, which was done accordingly, 
but while Tero bore up himself, his son seeing 
his father already in a sad case, and had no hope 
of deliverance, and perceiving what would be 
the consequence of his terrible sufferings, said, 
that “if the king would free him and his father 
from these torments, for what he should say, he 
would tell the truth.” And when the king bad 
given his word to do so, he said that “ there was 
an agreement made, that Tero should lay violent 
hands on the king, because it was easy for him 
to come when he was alone; and that if, when 
he had done the thing, he should suffer death for 
it, as was not unlikely, it would be an act of 
generosity done in favor of Alexander.” This 
was what Tero’s son said, and thereby freed his 
father from the distress he was in; but uncertain 
it was whether he had been thus forced to speak 
what was true, or whether it was a contrivance 
of his in order to procure his own and his father’s 
deliverance from their miseries. 

7. As for Herod, if he had before any doubt 
about the slaughter of his sons, there was now 
no longer any room left in his soul for it; but he 
had hanished away whatsoever might afford him 
the least suggestion of reasoning better about 
this matter, so he already made haste to bring 
his pane to a conclusion. He also brought 
out three hundred of the officers that were under 
un accusation, as also Tero and his son, and the 
barber that accused them, before an assembly, 
und brought an accusation against them all; 
whom the multitude stoned with whatsoever 
caine to hand, and thereby slew them. Alexander 
also, and Aristobulus, were brought to Sebaste by 
their father's command, and there strangled; but 
their dead hodies were in the night-time car- 
ried to Alexandrinin, where their uncle by their 
mother’s side, and the greatest part of their an- 
cestors, had been deposited. 

8. *And now perhaps it may not seem unrea- 
sonable to some, that such an inveterate hatred 
might increase so much [on both sides,] as to 
proceed farther, and overcome nature: but it 
may justly deseive consideration, whether it be 
to he laid to the charge of the young men, that 
they gave such an occasion to their father’s an- 
ger, and led him to do what he did, and hy go- 
ing on long in the same way, put things past re- 
medy, and brought him to use them so unmerci- 
fully; or whether it be to be laid to the father’s 


* The reader is here to note, that this eighth section is 
entirely wanting in the old Latin version, as Spanheim 
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charge, that he was so hard-hearted, and so very 
tender in the desire ot government, and of other 
things that would tend to his glory, that he world 
take no one into a partnership with him, that so 
whatsoever he would have done himself might 
continne immoveable; or indeed, whether for- 
tune have not greater power than all prudent 
reasonings: whence we are persuaded that hu- 
man actions are thereby determined beforeband 
by an inevitable necessity, and we call her Fate, 
because there is nothing which is not done by 
her: wherefore I suppose it will be sufficient to 
compare this notion with that other, which at- 
tributes samewhat to ourselves, and renders men 
not unaccountable for the different conducts of 
their hves, which notion is no other than the 
philosophical determination of our ancient law. 
Accordingly, of the two other causes of this sad 
event, any body may lay the blame on the young 
men, who aeted by youthful vanity, and pride o 
their royal birth, that they should bear to hear 
the calumuies that were raised against their fa- 
ther, while certainly they were not equitable 
judges of the actions of his life, but ill-natured 
in suspecting, and intemperate in speaking of it, 
and on both accounts easily caught by those that 
observed them, and revealed them to gain favor; 
yet cannot their father be thought worthy of ex- 
cuse, as to that horrid impiety which he was 
guilty of about them, while he ventured, without 
any certain evidence of their treacherous de- 
signs against him, and without any proofs that 
they had made preparation for such attempt, to 
kill his own sons, who were of very comely bo- 
dies, and the great darlings of other men, and 
noway deficient in their conduct, whether it were 
in hunting, or in warlike exercises, or in speak- 
ing upon occasional topics of discourse: for in 
all these they were skilful, and especially Alex- 
ander, who was the eldest; for certainly it had 
been sufficient, even though he had condemned 
them, to have kept them alive in bonds, or to Jet 
them live at a distance from his dominions in 
banishment, while he was surrounded by the Ro- 
man forces, which were a strong security to him, 
whose help would prevent his suffering any thing 
by a sudden onset, or by open force; but tor him 
to kill them on the sudden, in order to gratify a 
passion that governed him, was a demonstration 
of insufferable impiety; he also was guilty of so 
pact a crime in his older age; nor will the de- 
ays that he made, and the length of time in 
which the thing was done, plead at all for his ex- 
cuse; for when a man is on a sudden amazed, 
and in commotion of mind, and then commits a 
wicked action, although this be a heavy crime, 
yet is it a thing that frequently happens; but to 
do it upon deliberation, and after frequent at- 
tempts, and as frequent puttings off, to undertake 
it at last, and accent be it, was the action ofa 
murderous mind, and such as was not easily mo- 
ved from that which is evil: and this temper he 
showed in what he did afterward, when he did 
not spare those that seemed to be the best be- 
loved of his friends that were left, wherein, 
though the justice of the punishment caused 
those that perished to be the Jess pitied. vet was 
the barbarity of the man here equal, in that he 
did not abstain from theirslaughter also; but of 
these persons we shall have oecasion to discourse 
more m l 


truly ohserves; nor is there nny other renson for it, I 
suppose, than thie great dithiculty ofan exact translation 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF FOURTEEN YEARS.—FROM THE DEATIL OF ALEXANDER 
AND ARISTOBULUS TO THE BANISHMENT OF ARCHELAUS. 





CHAP. I. 


How Antipater was hated by all the Nation (of | 7 ae 


the Jews] for the Slaughter of his Brethren, 
and how, for that Reason, he got into peculiar 
Favor with his friends at Rome, by giving 
them many Presents; as he did also with Sa- 


turninus, the President of Syria, and the Go- | 


rernors who were under him; and concerning 
Herod's Wives and Children. 


$1. WHEN Antipater had thus taken off his 
brethren, and had brought his father into the 
highest degree of impiety, till he was haunted 
with furies for what he had done, his hopes did 
not succeed to his mind, as to the rest of his life; 
for although he was delivered from the fear of 
his brethren being his rivals as to the govern- 
ment, yet did he find it a very hard thing, and 
almost impracticable, to come at the kingdom, 
because the hatred of the nation against him on 
that account was become very great: and, besides 
this very disagreeable circumstance, the affair 
of the soldiery grieved him still more, who were 
alienated from him, from which yet these kings 
derived all the safety which they had, whenever 
they found the nation desirous of innovation: 
eal this danger was drawn upon him by his 
destruction of his brethren. However, he po- 
verned the nation jointly with his father, being 
indeed no other than a king already: and he 
was for that very reason trusted, and the more 
firmly depended on, for which he ought himself 
to have been put to death, as appearing to have 
betrayed his brethren out of his coacern for the 
reservation of Herod, and not rather ont of his 
ill-will to them, and before them, to his father 
himself; and this was the accursed state he was 
in. Now, all Antipater’s contrivances tended to 
make his way to take off Herod, that he might 
have nobody to accuse him ja the vile practices 
he was devising; and that Herod might have no 
refuge, nor any to afford him their assistance, 
since they must thereby have Antipater for their 
open enemy; insomuch that the very plots he 
had laid against his brethren were occasioned by 
the hatred he bore his father. But at this time 
he was more than ever set upon the execution of 
his attempts against Herod, because, if he were 
once fied the government would now be firmly 
secured to him; but, if he were suffered to live 
any longer, he should he ia danger, upon a dis- 
covery of that wickedness of which he had been 
the contriver, and his father would of necessity 
then become his enemy, and on that account it 
was that he became very bountiful to his father’s 
friends, and bestowed great sums on several 
of them, in order to surprise men with his good 
deeds, and take off their hatred against him. 
And he sent great presents to his fricnds at Rome 
particularly, to gain their good-will; and above 
all to Saturninus, the president of Syria. He 
also hoped to gain the favor of Saturniaus's 
brother with the large presents he bestowed on 
him; as also, he used the same art to [Salome] 
the king's sister, who had married one of He- 
rod’s chief friends. And, when he counterfeited 
friendship to those with whom he conversed, he 
was very subtle ia gaining their belief, and very 
cunning to hide his hatred against any that he 
really did hate. But he could not impose upon 
his aunt, who understood him of a long time, and 
was a woman not easily to be deluded; especially 
while she had already used ull possible caution 
im preventing his peraicious designs. Al:hough 
Aatipater’s uacle by the mother’s side was mar- 
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ried to her daughter, and this by his own con- 
trivance and management, while she had before 
rried to Aristobulus, and while Salome’s 
other daughter by that husband was married to 
the son of Calleas; yet that marriage was no 
obstacle to her, whio Lied how wicked he was, 
in her discovering his desigas, as her former 
kindred to him could not prevent her hatred of 
him. Now Herod had compelled Salome, while 
she was in love with Syleus the Arabian, and 
had taken a fondness for him, to marry Alexas; 
which match was by her subinitted to at the in- 
stance of Julia, who persuaded Salome not to 
refuse it, lest she should herself be their opea 
enemy, since Herod had sworn that he would 
never be friends with Salome, if she would not 
accept Alexas for her husband; so she submitted 
to Julia as being Cæsar's wife, and besides that, 
she advised her to nothing but what was very 
much for her own advantage. At this time, also, 
it was that Herod sent back king Archelaus’s 
daughter, who had been Alexander's wife, to her 
father, returning the portion he had with her out 
of his own estate, that there might be no dispute 
between them about it. 

2. Now Herod brought up his sons’ children 
with great care; for Alexander had two sons by 
Glaphyra; and Aristobulus had three sons by 
Bernice, Salome’s daughter, and two daughters; 
and, as his friends were once with him, he pre- 
sented the children before them, and deploring 
the hard fortune of his own sons, he prayed that 
no such ill-fortune would befall these who were 
their children, but that they might improve in 
virtue, and obtain what they justly deserved, and 
might make him amends for his care of their 
education. He also caused them to be betrothed 
against poe should come to the proper age of 
marriage: the elder of Alexander's sons to Phe- 
roras’s daughter, and Antipater’s daughter to 
Aristobulus’s cldest son. He also allotted one 
of Aristobulus’s daughters to Antipater’s son, 
and Aristobulus’s other daughter to Herod, a son 
of his own, who was born to him by the high 
priest’s daughter; for it is the ancient practice 
among us to have maay wives at the same time. 
Now, the king made these espousals for the chil- 
dren, out of commiseration of them now they 
were fatherless, as endeavoring to render An- 
tipater kind to them by these intermarriages. 
But Antipater did not fail to bear the same tem- 
per of mind to his brothers’ children which he 
had borne to his brothers themselves; and his 
father’s concern about them provoked his indig- 
nation against them, upon this cg that they 
would become greater than ever his brothers had 
been; while Archelaus, a king, would support 
his daughter's sons, and Pheroras, a tetrarch, 
would accept of one of the daughters as a wife 
to hisson. What provoked him also was this, 
that all the multitude would s0 commiserate these 
fatherless children, and so hate him, [for making 
them fatherless) that all would come out, since 
they were no strangers to his vile disposition 
towards his brethren. He contrived, therefore, 
to overturn his father’s settlements, as thinkin 
it a terrible thing that they shonld be so mani 
to him, and be so powerful withal. So Herod 
yielded to him, and changed his resolution at his 
entreaty: and the determination now was, that 
Antipater himself should marry Aristobalus’s 
daughter, aad peera son should marry Phe- 
roras’s daughter. So the espousals for the mar- 
riages were changed after this manner, evea 
without the king’s real approbation. 
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3. Now Herod the king had at this time nine 
wives;* one of them Antipater’s mother, and 
another, the high priest’s daughter, by whom he 
nad a son of his own name: he had also one who 
was his brother’s daughter, and another his sis- 
ter’s daughter, which two had no children. One 
of his wives also was of the Samaritan nation, 
whose sons were Antipas and Archelaus, and 
whose daughter was Olympias; which daughter 
was afterward married to Joseph, the king’s 
brother’s son; but Archelaus BAIA niipas were 
brought up with a certain private man at Rome. 
Herod had also to wife Cleopatra of Jerusalem, 
and by her he had his sons Herod and Philip; 
which last was also brought up at Rome; Pallas 
also was one of his wives, who bare him his son 
Phasaelus. And besides these, he had for his 
wives Phedra and Elpis, by whom he had his 
daughters Roxana and Salome. As for his elder 
daughters, by the same mother with Alexander 
and Aristobulus, and whom Pheroras neglected 
to marry, he gave the one in marriage to Anti- 

ater, the king’s sister's son, and the other to 
Piette his brother’s son. And this was the 
posterity of Herod. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning Zamaris, the Babylonian Jew. Con- 
cerning the Plots laid by Antipater against his 
Father; and somewhat about the Pharisees. 


§ 1. AND now it was that Herod, being de- 
sirous of securing himself on the side of the 
Trachonites, Ricived to build a village as large 
as a city for the Jews, in the middle of that coun- 
try, which sen make his own country difficult 
to be assaulted, and whence he might be at band 
to make sallies upon them, and do them a mis- 
chief. Accordingly, when he understood that 
there was a man that was a Jew come out of Ba- 
bylon, with five hundred horsemen, all of whom 
could shoot their arrows as they rode on horse- 
back, and with a hundred of his relations, had 
passed over Euphrates, and now abode at An- 
tioch by Daphne of Syria, where Saturninus, 
who was then president, had given them a place 
for habitation, called Valatha, he sent for this 
man, with the multitude that followed him, and 
sl to give him land in the to archy called 

atanea, which country is bounded by Tracho- 
nitis, as desirous to make that his habitation a 
guard to himself. He also engaged to let him 
hold the country free from tribute, and that they 
shonld dwell entirely without paying such cus- 
toms as used to be paid, and gave it him tax free. 

2. The Babylonian was induced by these offers 
to come hither; so he took possession of the land, 
and built in it fortresses and a village, and named 
it Bathyra. Whereby this man: became a safe- 
guard to the inhabitants against the T'rachonites, 
and preserved those Jews who came out of Ba- 
bylon to offer their sacrifices at Jerusalem, from 
being hurt by the Trachonite robbers; so that a 


| for a good while had 
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with the imposition of taxes. Of which matter 
I shall treat more accurately in the progress of 
this history.+ 

3. At length Zamaris, the Babylonian, to whom 
Herod had given that country for a possession, 
died; having lived virtuously, and left children 
of a good character behind him; one of whom 
was Jaciinus, who was famous for his valor, and 
taught his Babylonians how to ride their horses; 
and a troop of them were guards to the foremen- 
tioned kings. And when Jacimus was dead in 
his old age, he left a son whose name was Philip, 
one of great strength in his hands, and in other 
respects also more eminent for his valor than 
any ol his contemporaries; on which account 
there was a confidence and firm friendship be- 
tween him and king Agrippa. He had also an 
army which he maintained as great as that of a 
king: which he exercised and led wheresoever 
he had occasion to march. 

4, When the affairs of Herod were in thecon- 
dition I have described, all the public affairs de- 
pended upon Antipater; and his power was such, 
that he could do good turns to as many as he 
pleases and this by his father’s concession, in 

opes of his good-will and fidelity to him; and 
this till he ventured to use his powers still farther, 
because his wicked designs were concealed from 
his father, and he made him believe every thing 
he said. He was also formidable to all, not so 
much on account of the power and authority he 
had, as for the shrewdness of his vile attempts 
beforehand: but he who principally cultivated a 
friendship with him was Pheroras, who received 
the like marks of his friendship: while Antipater 
had cunningly encompassed him about by a com- 

any of women, whom he placed as guards 
about him; for Pheroras was greatly enslaved 
to his wife, and to her mother, and to her sister; 
and this notwithstanding the hatred he bore 
them, for the indignities they had offered to his 
virgin daughters. Yet did tie bear them, and 
nothing was to be done without the women, who 
had got this man into their circle, and continued 
still to assist each other in all things, insomuch 
that Antipater was entirely addicted to them, 
both by himself and by his mother; for these four 
women} said all one and the same thing; but the 
opinions of Pheroras and Antipater were differ- 
ent in some points of no consequence. But the 
king's sister [Salome] was their antagonist, who 
ooked about all their affairs, 

and was apprized that this their friendship was 
niade in order to do Herod some mischief, and 
was disposed to inform the king of it. And 
since these people knew that their friendship 
was very disagreeable to Herod, as tending to 


|do hima mischief, they contrived that their 


meetings should not be discovered; so they pre- 
tended to hate one another, and to abuse one an- 


other when time served, and especially when 
' Herod was present, or when any one was there 


great number came to him from all those parts | 


where the ancient Jewish laws were observed, 
and the country became full of people, by rea- 
sor of their universal freedom from taxes. This 
continued during the life of Herod; but when 
Philip, who was [tetrarch] after him, took the 
government, he made them pay some small taxes, 
and that for a little while only; and Agrippa the 
Great, and his son of the same name, although 
they harassed them greatly, yet would they not 
take their liberty away, From whom, when the 
Romans have now taken the government into 
their own hands, they still give them the privi- 
lege of their freedom, but oppress them entirely 


* Those who have a mind to know all the family and 
descendants of Antipater, the fdumean, and of Herod 
the Great, bis son, and have a memory to preserve thein 
all distinctly, may consult Josephus, Antiq. b. xviii. ch. 
v. sect. 4, and Of the War, b. i. ch, xxviii. sect. 4, and 
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that would tell him; but still their intimacy was 
firmer than ever when they were in private. And 
this was the course they took; but they could 
not conceal from Salome neither their first con- 
trivance, when they set about these their inten- 
tions, nor when they had made some progress in 
them; but she searched out every thing; and, 
aggravating the relations to her brother, decla- 
red to him, “ As well their secret assemblies and 
compotations, as their counsels taken in a clan- 
destine manner, which, if they were not in order 
to destroy him, they might well enough have 
been open and public. But, to appearance, they 
are at variance, and speak about one another as 
if they intended one another a mischief, but 


Noldius in Havercamp's edition, p. 336, and Spa eim, 
ib. p. 402 —405, and Reland, Palestin, parti. p. 1», 176. 
t This is now wanling. 
t Pheroras’s wife and her mother and sister, aid Do- 
ris, Antipater’s mother 
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agree so well together when they are out of the 
sight of the multitude; for when they are alone 
by themselves, they act in concert, aad profess 
that they will never leave off their friendship, 
but will ight against those from whom they con- 
ceal their designs." And thus did she search out 
these things, and get a perfect knowledge of 
them, and then told her brother of them, who 
understood also'of himself a great deal of what 
she said, but still durst not depend upon it, be- 
cause of the suspicions he had of his sister's 
calumnies. For there was a eertain sect of men 
that were Jews, who valued themselves high] 
upon the exact skill they had in the law of their 
tathers, and made men believe they were highly 
favored by God, by whom this set of women 
was inveigled. These are those that are called 
the sect ot the Pharisees, who were in a capacity 
of greatly opposing kings. A cunning sect they 
were, and sooa elevated to a pitch of open fight- 
ing, and doing mischief. Accordingly, when all 
the people of the Jews gave assurance of their 
good-will] to Cæsar, and to the king’s govern- 
ment, these very men did not swear, being above 
six thousand; and when the king imposed a fine 
upon them, Pheroras’s wife aaa their fines for 
them. In order to requite which kindness of 
hers, since they were believed to have the fore- 
knowledge of things to come by divine inspira- 
tion, they foretold how God had decreed that 
Herod’s government should cease, and his pos- 
terity should be deprived of it; but that the krag- 
dom should come to her and Pheroras, and to 
their children. These predictions were not con- 
cealed from Salome, but were told the king; as 
also how they had perverted some persons about 
the palace itself: so the king slew such of the 
Pharisees as were principally accused, and Ba- 
goas, the eunueh, and one Carus, who exceeded 
al! men of that time in comeliness, and one that 
was his catamite. He slew also those of his own 
family who had consented to what the Pharisees 
foretold; and for Bagoas, he had been puffed up 
by thein as though he should be named the fa- 
her and the benefactor of him who, by the pre- 
diction, was foretold to be their appointed king; 
for that this king would have ‘al things in his 
power, and would enable Bagoas to marry, and 
to have children of his own body begotten. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the Enmity between Herod and Phe- 
roras; how Herod sent Antipater to Cæsar; and 
of the Death of Pheroras. 


§ 1. Wien Ilerod had punished those Pha- 
risces who had been convicted of the foregoing 
erimes, he gathered an assembly together of his 
friends, Ay accused Pheroras’s wife; and as- 
cribing the abuses of the virgins to the impu- 
dence of that woman, brought an accusation 
against her for the dishonor she had brought 
upon them; that ‘she had studiously introduced 
a quarrel between him and his brother, and, by 
ber ill temper, had brought them into a state of 
war, both by her words and actions; that the 
fines which he had laid had not been paid, and 
the offenders had escaped punishment by her 
means; and that nothing which had of late been 
done had been done without ber: for which 
reason Pheroras would do well. if he would, of 
his own accord, aad by his own command, and 
not at my entreaty, or as following my opinion, 
pot this his wife away, as one that will still be 
the occasion of war between thee and me. And 
now, Pheroras, if thou valuest thy relation to me, 
put this wife of thine away; for by this means 
thon wilt continue to be a brother to me, and 
wilt abide in thy love to me.” Then said Phe- 
roras, (although he were pressed hard by the 
former words,) that ‘tas he would not do so 
vojust a thing as to renounce his brotherly re- 
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lation to him, so would he not leave off his af- 
fection for his wife; that he would rather choose 
to die than to live and be deprived of a wife that 
was so dear unto him.” Hereupon Herod put 
off his anger against Pheroras on these accounts 
although he himself thereby underwent a very 
uneasy punishment. However, he forbade An- 
tipater and his mother to have any conversation 
with Pberoras, and bade them to take care to 
avoid the assemblies of the women: which they 
promised to do; but still got togetber when occa- 
sion served, and both Pheroras and Antipater 
had thcir own merry meetings. The report went 
also, that Antipater had criminal conversation 
with Pheroras's wife, and that they were brought 
together by Antipater’s mother. 

2. But Antipater had now a suspicion of bis 
father, and was afraid that the effects of his 
hatred to him might increase: so he wrote to his 
frienils at Rome, and bade them to send to 
Herod, that he would immediately send An- 
tipater to Cæsar; which, when it was done, 
Herod sent Antipater thither, and sent most 
noble presents along with hin; as also his tes- 
tament, wherein Antipater was appointed to be 
his successor; and that if Antipater should die 
first, his son [Herod Philip] by the high priest’s 
daughter should succeed. And, together with 
Antipater, there went to Rome Sylleus the Ara- 
bian, although he had done nothing of all that 
Cæsar had enjoined. Antipater also accused him 
of the same crimes of which he had been for- 
merly accused by Herod. Sylleus was also ac- 
cused by Aretas, that without his consent he had 
slain many of the chief of the Arabians at Petra; 
and particularly Sohemus, a man that deserved 
to be honored by all men; and that he had slain 
Fabatus, a servant of Cæsar. These were the 
things of which Sylleus was accused, and that on 
the occasion following: there was one Corinthus, 
belonging to Herod, of the guards of the king's 
body, and one who was greatly trusted by him. 
Syleus had persuaded this man with the offer of 
a great sun) of money, to kill Herod; and he had 
promised to do it. When Fabatus had been ac- 
quainted with this, for Syleus had himself told 
him of it, he informed the kiag of it; who caught 
Corinthus, and put him to the torture, and there- 
by got out of him the whole conspiracy. He also 
caught two other Arabians, who were discovered 
by Corinthus; the one the head of a tribe, and 
the other a friend to Sylleus, who both were by 
the king hrought to the torture, and confessed 
that they were come to encourage Corinthus not 
to fail of doing what he had undertaken to do; 
and to assist him with their own hands in the 
murder, if need should require their assistance. 
So Saturninus, upon Herod's discovering the 
whole to him, sent hint to Rome. 

3. At this time, Herod commanded Pheroras, 
that since he was so obstinate in hts affection for 
his wife, he should retire into his own tetrarchy; 
which he did very willingly, and swore many 
oaths that he would not come again, till he heard 
that Herod was dead. And iadeed, when upona 
sickness of the king, he was desired to come to 
him before he died, that he might intrust hita 
with some of his injunctions, he had such a 
regard to his oath, that he would not come to 
him; yet did not Herod s0 retain his hatred tc 
Pheroras, but remitted of his purpose [not to see 
him, }] which he before had, -i that for such 
great causes as have been already mentioned; 
but as soon as he began to be ill, he came to him, 
nnd this without being sent for: and when he 
was dead, he took care of his funeral, and had 
his body brought to Jerusalem, and buried there, 
and appoiated a solemn mourning for him. This 
[dedik of Pheroras] became the origin of Aa- 
tipater’s misfortunes, although he had i ei 
sailed for Rome, God now being about to punis 
him for the murder of his brethren. I will ex- 
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plain the history of this matter very distinctly, 
that it may be for a warning to mankiad, that 
they take care of conducting their whole lives 
by the rules of virtue. 


CHAP. IV. 


Pheroras's Wife is accused by his freed-men as 
guilty of poisoning him; and how Herod, upon 
examining the Matter by Torture, found the 
Poison; but so that it had been prepared for 
himself by his son Antipater; and, upon an In- 
quiry by Torture, he discovered the dangerous 
Designs of Antipater. 


§ I. AS soon as Pheroras was dead, and his 
tuneral was over, two of Pheroras’s freed-men, 
who were much esteemed by him, came to He- 
rod, aad entreated him not to leave the murder 
of his brother without avenging it, but to ex- 
amine into such an unreasonable and unhappy 
death. Whea he was moved with these words, 
for they seemed to him to be true, they said, 
that “ Pheroras supped with his wife the day 
before he fell sick, and that a certain potion was 
brought him in such a sort of food as he was not 
used to eat, but that when he had eaten he died 
of it; that this potion was brought out of Arabia 
by a woman, under pretence indeed as a love 
E for that was its name, but in reality to 

ill Pheroras; for that the Arabian women are 
skilful ın making such poisons; and the woman 
to whom they ascribe this, was confessedly a 
most intimate friend of one of Sylleus’s mistress- 
es, and that both the mother aud the sister of 
Pheroras’s wife had been at the places where 
she lived, and had ee her to sell them 
this potion, and had come back and brought it 
with them the day before that of his supper.” 
Hereupon the king was provoked, and put the 
women slaves to the torture, and some that were 
free with them; and as the fact did not yet ap- 

ear, because none of then would confess it, at 
ength one of them, under the utmost agonies, 
said no more but this, that “she prayed that 
God would send the like agonies upon Antipa- 
ter’3 mother, who had been the occasion of these 
miseries to all of them.” This prayer induced 
Herod to increase the woman’s tortures, till 
thereby all was discovered: “ their merry meet- 
ings, their secret asseniblies, and the disclosing 
of what he had said to his son alone unto Phero- 
ras’s wonien.”* (Now what Herod had charged 
Antipater to conceal, was the gift of a hundred 
talents to him not to have any conversation with 
Pheroras.) “And what hatred he bore to his 
father; and that he complained to his mother 
how very long his father lived; and that he was 
himself almost an old nian, insomuch, that if the 
kingdom should once come to him, it would not 
afford him any great pleasure; and that there 
were a great many of his brothers, or brothers’ 
children, bringing up, that might have hopes of 
the kingdom, as well as himself, all which made 
his own hopes of it uncertain; for that even now, 
if he should himself not live, Herod had ordained 
that the government should be conferred, not on 
his son, but rather on a brother. He also had 
accused the king of great barbarity, and of the 
slaughter of his sons; and that it was out of the 
fear he was under, lest he should do the like to 
him, that made him contrive this his journey to 
Rome, and Pheroras contrive to go to his own 
tetrarchy.” 

2. These confessions agreed with what his sis- 
ter had told him, and tended greatly to corrobo- 
rate her testimony, and to free her from the sus- 


* His wife, her mother, and sister.—It seems to me, hy 
this whole story pnt together, that Pheroras was not 
himself poisoned. as is commonly supposed ; for Antipa- 
ter had persuaded him to poison Jerod, ch. v. sect. 1, 
which would fail to the ground, if he were himself poi- 
soned; nor could the poisoning of Pheroras serve any 
design that appears now going forward. It waa only 
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paion of her unfaithfulness to him. So the king 
aving satisfied himself of the spite which Doris, 
Antipater’s mother, as well as himself, bore to 
him, took away from her all her fine ornaments, 
which were worth many talents, and then sent 
her away, and entered into friendship with Phe- 
roras’s women. But he who most of all irritated 
the king against his son, was one Antipater, the 
procurator of Antipater the king’s son, who, 
when he was tortured, among other things said, 
that Antipater had prepared a deadly potioa, and 
givenit to Pheroras, with his desire thathe would 
give it to his father during his absence, and when 
he was too remote to have the least suspicioa 
cast upon him thercto relating: that Antiphilus 
one of Antipater’s friends, brought that potion 
out of Egypt, and that it was sent to Pheroras 
by Theudion, the brother of the mother of An- 
tipater the king’s soa, and by that means came to 
Pheroras’s wife, her husband having given it her 
to keep. And when the king asked her about it, 
she confessed it; and as she was running to fetch 
it, she threw herself down from the house-top, 
yet did she not kill herself, because she fell upon 
her feet: by which means, whea the king had 
comforted her, and had promised her and her do- 
mestics pardon, npon condition of their conceal- 
ing nothing of the truth from him, but had threat- 
ened her with the utmost miseries if she proved 
ungrateful, [and concealed any thing;] so she 
promised and swore that she would speak out 
every thing, and tell after what manaer every 
thing was done; and said, what many took to be 
entirely true, that “ The potion was brought out 
of Egypt by Antiphilus; and that his brother, 
who was a physician, had procured it; and that 
when Theudion brought it us, she kept it upoh 
Pheroras’s committing it to her; and that it was 
prepared by Antipater for thee. When, there- 
fore, Pheroras was tallen sick, and thou camest 
to him, and tookest care of him, and when he 
saw the kindness thou hadst for him, his mind 
was overborne thereby. So he called me to him, 
and said to me; ‘O woman! Antipater hath cir- 
cumvented me ia this affair of his father and my 
brother, by persuading me to have a murderous 
intention to him, and procuring a potion to be 
subservient thereto; do thou, therefore, go and 
fetch my potion, (siace my brother appears to 
have still the same virtuous disposition towards 
me which he had formerly, and I do not expect 
to live long myself, and that I may not defile my 
forefathers by the murder of a pee) and bura 
it before my face: that accordingly she imme- 
diately bronght it, and did as her husband bade 
her; and that she burnt the greatest part of the 
potion; but that a little of it was left, that if the 
king, after Pheroras’s death, should treat her ill. 
she might poison herself, and thereby get clear 
of her miseries.” Upon her saying thus, she 
brought out the potion, aad the box in which it 
was, before them all. Nay, there was aaother 
brother of Antiphilus, aad his mother also, who, 
by the extreme of pain and torture, confessed the 
same things, and owned the box [to be that which 
had been brought out of Egypt.) The high 
priest’s daughter also, who was the king's wile, 
was accused to have been conscious of all this, 
and had resolved to conceal it; for which reason 
Herod divorced her, and blotted her son out of 
his testament, wherein he had been mentioned 
ns one that was to reign after him; and he took 
the high priesthood away from his father-in-law, 
Simeon the son of Boethus, and appointed Mat- 
tathias the son of Theophilus, who wns born at 
Jerusalem, to be high priest in his room. 


the supposal of two of his freed-men, that this love po- 
tion, or poison, which they Knew was brought to Phe- 
roras’s wife, was made uss of for poisoning him ; where- 
as it appears to have been brought for her husband to 
poison Herod withal, as the future examinations de- 
monstrate. 
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3. While this was doiag, Bathyllus, also Anti- 
aater’s treed-man, came from Rome, and, upon 
the torture, was touad to have brought another 
potion, to give it into the hands of Antipater’s mo- 
ther, and of Pheroras, that if the former potion 
did not operate upon the kiag, this at least might 
carry uam off. There came also letters from He- 


rod’s friends at Rome, by the approbation aad at | 


the suggestion of Antipater, to accuse Archelaus 
and Philip, as if they calumniated their father oa 
account of the slaughter of Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, and as if they commiserated their deaths; 
and as if, because they were sent for home, (for 
their father had already recalled them,) they 
concluded they were themselves also to be de- 
stroyed. These letters had been procured by 
great rewards, by Antipater's friends; but Anti- 
ater himself wrote to his father about them, and 
aid the heaviest things to their charge; yet did 
he entircly excuse them of any guilt, and said, 
they were but young men, and so imputed their 
words to their youth. But he said, that he had 
himself becn very busy ia the affair relating to 
Sylleus, and in getting interest among the great 
men; aad on that account had brought splendid 
ornaments to present them withal, which cost 
him two hundred talents. Now, one may won- 
der how it came about, that while so many accu- 
sations were laid against him in Jndea during se- 
ven months before this time, he was not made 
acquaiated with any of them. The causes of 
which were, that the roads were exactly guard- 
ed, and that mea hated Aatipater; for there was 
nobody who would run any hazard himself, to 
gain him any advantages. 


CHAP. V. 


Antipater's Navigation from Rome to his Father; 
and how he was accused by Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus,and condemned to die by his Father, and by 
Quintilius Farus, who was then President of 
Syria; and how he was bound till Cæsar should 
be informed of his Cause. 


§ 1. Now Herod, upoa Antipater’s writing to 
him, that having done al] that he was to do, and this 
in the manner he was to do it, he would suddenly 
come to him, concealed his anger against him, 
and wrote back to him, and bade him not delay 
his journey, lest any harm should befall ef 
in his absence. At the same time also he made 
some little complaint about his mother, but pro- 
mised that be would lay those complaints aside 
when he should return. Je withal expressed 
his entire aflection for him, as fearing lest he 
should have some suspicion of him, and defer his 
journey to hisa, and lest, while he lived at Rome, 
be should lay plots for the kingdom, aad, more- 
ove, do somewhat against himself. This letter 
Antipater met with jn Cilicia; but had received 
ao account of Pheroras’s death before at Taren- 
tum. This last news affected him deeply; not 
out of any aflection for Pheroras, but because he 
was dead without having murdered his father, 
which he had promised him todo. Aad when he 
was at Celenderis in Cilicia, he began to delibe- 
rate with himself about his sailing end as being 
much grieved with the ejection of his mother. 
Now, some of his friends advised him that he 
should tarry a while somewhere, ia expectation 
of further information. But others advised him 
to sail home without delay; for that if he were 
once come thither, he wonld soon put an end to 
all accusations, and that nothing afforded any 
weight to his accusers at present but his absence. 
He was persuaded by these last, and sailed on, 
and landed at the haven called Sebastus, which 
Herod had built at vast expenses in honor of 
Cæsar, and called Sebastus. And now was An- 
uipater evidently in a miserable condition, while 
nobody came to him nor saluted him, as they did 
at his going away, with good wishes or joyful 
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acclamations; nor was there now any thing to 
hiader them from entertainmy him, on the Con- 
trary, with bitter curses. while they supposed he 
was come to receive his punishineat for the mur- 
der of his brethren. 

2. Now Quintilius Varus was at this time at 
Jerusalem, being sent to succeed Saturninus, as 
president of Syria, and was come as an assessor 
to Herod, who had desired his advice in his pre- 
sent affairs; and as they were sitting together, 
Antipater came apoa them, without knowing any 
thing of the matter; so he came into the palace 
clothed ia purple. The porters indeed received 
him in, but exeluded his friends. Aad now he 
was in great disorder, and presently understood 
the condition he was in; while upon his going to 
salute his father he was repulsed by him, who 
called him a murderer of his brethren, and a 
plete of destruction against himself, and told 

im that Varus should he his auditor and his 
judge the very next day; so he found, that what 
misfortune he now heard of was already upon - 
him, with the greatness of which he went awa 
in confusion: upon which his mother and his 
wife met him (which wife was the daughter of 
Antigonus, who was king of the Jews before 
Herod,) from whom he learned all circumstances 
which concerned him, and then prepared him- 
self for his trial. 

3. On the next day Varus and the king sat to- 
gether in judgment; and both their friends were 
also called in, as also the king’s relations, with 
his sister Salome, and as many as could discover 
any thing, and such as had been tortured; and 
besides these some slaves of Aatipater’s mother, 
who were taken up a little before Antipater’s 
coming, and brought with them a written letter 
the sum of which was this: that “He should 
not come back, because all was come to his fa- 
ther’s knowledge; and that Cesar was the only 
refuge he had left to prevent both his and her de- 
livery into his father's hands.” Then did An- 
tipater fall down at his father’s feet, and hesought 
him ‘not to prejudge his canse, but that he 
might be first heard by his father, and that his 
father would keep him still unprejudiced.” So 
Herod ordered him to be brought into the midst, 
and then “lamented himself about his children 
from whom he had suffered such great misfor- 
tunes; and because Antipater fell upon him in 
his old age. He also reckoned up what maian- 
tenance and what education he had given them; 
and what seasonable supplics of wealth he had 
afforded them, according to their own desires: 
none of which favors had hindered them from 
contriving against him, and from briaging his 
very life into danger, in order to gain his king- 
dom, after an impious manner, by taking away 
his life before the course of nature, their fa- 
ther’s wishes, or justice required that that king- 
dom should come to them; and that he wonder- 
ed what hopes could elevate Antipater to such 
a pass, as to be hardy enough to attempt such 
things; that he had hy his testament in writing 
deciared him his successor ia the government; 
and while he was alive he was in no respect in- 
ferior to him, either in his illustrious dignity, or 
in power and authority, he having no less than 
fifty talents for his yearly income, and had re- 
ceived for his journey to Rome no fewer than 
thirty talents. He also objected to him the case 
of his brethren, whom he had accused; and if 
they were guilty, he had imitated their example; 
ait not, he had brought him groundless accu- 
sations against his near relations; for that he 
had been acquainted with all those things by 
him, and by nobody else, and had done what was 
done by his approbation, and whom he now ab- 
solved from all that was criminal, by becoming 
the inheritor of the guilt of such theirparricide.” 

4. When Herod had thus spokea, he fell a 
weeping, and was not able to say any more; but 
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at his desire Nicolaus of Damascus, heing the 
king’s friend, and always conversant with him, 
and acquainted with whatsoever he did, and with 
the circumstances of his affairs, proceeded to 
what remained. and explained all that concerned 
the demonstrations and evidences of the facts. 
Upon which Antipater, in order to make his 
legal defence, turned himself to his father, and 
“enlarged upon the many indications he had 
given of his good-will to him; and instanced in 
the honors that had beea done him, which yet 
had not been done, had he not deserved them by 
his virtuous concern about him; for that he had 
made provision for every thing that was fit to be 
foreseen beforehand, as to giving him his wisest 
advice; and whenever there was occasion for 
the labor of his own hands, he had not grudged 
any such pains for him. And that it was almost 
impossiole that he who had delivered his fa- 
ther from so many treacherous contrivances Jaid 
against him, should be himself in a plot against 
him, and so lose all the reputation he had gained 
for his virtue, hy his wickedness which succeed- 
ed it, and this while he had nothing to prohibit 
him, who was already appointed his successor, 
to enjoy the royal honor with his father also at 
present; and that there was no likelihood that a 
persoa who had the one half of that authority 
without any danger, and with a good character, 
should hunt after the whole with infamy and 
danger, and this whea it was doubtful whether 
he could obtain it or not; and when he saw the sad 
example of his brethren before him, and was both 
the informer and the accuser against them, at a 
time when they might not otherwise have been 
discovered; nay, was the author of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon them, when it appeared evi- 
dently that they were guilty of a wicked attempt 
against their father; and that even the contentions 
there were in the king’s family, were indications 
that he had ever managed affairs out of the sincere- 
est affection to his father. And as to what he had 
done at Rome, Cæsar was a witness thereto; who 
Da was no inore to be imposed upon than God 

imself: of whose opinions his letters sent hìther 
are sufficient evidence, and that it was not rea- 
sonable to prefer the calumnies of such as pro- 
posed to raise disturbances before those letters; 
the greatest part of which calumnies had been 
raised during his absence, which gave scope to 
his enemies to forge them, which they had not 
been able to do it he had been there. More- 
over, he showed the weakness of the evidence 
obtained by torture, which was cominonly false; 
because the distress nen are ia under such tor- 
tures naturally obliges them to say many things 
ia order to please owt that govern them. He 
also offered himself to the torture.” 

5. Hereupon there was a change observed in 
the assembly, while they greatly pitied Antipa- 
ter, who, by weeping and putting on a coun- 
tenance suitable to his sad case, made them 
commiserate the same; insomuch that his very 
enemies were moved to compassion; and it ap- 
peared plamly that Herod himself was affected 
in his own mind, although he was not willing it 
should be taken notice of. Then did Nicolaus 
begin to prosecute what the king had begun, and 
that with great bitterness; and summed up all 
the evidence which arose from the tortures, or 
from the testimonies, “ He principally and largely 
cried up the king's virtues, which he had exhi- 
bited in the maintenance and education of his 
sons, while he never could gain any advantage 
thereby, but still fell from one, misfortune to 
another. Although he owned that he was 
not so much surprised with that thoughtless 
behavior of his former sons, who were but 
young, and were besides corrupted by wicked 
counsellors, who were the occasion of their 
wiping out of their minds all the righteous dic- 
tates of nature. and this out of a desire of com- 
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ing to the government sooner than they ought 
to do; yet that he could not but justly stand 
amazed at the horrid wickedness of Antipater, 
who, although he had not only had great benefits 
bestowed on him by his father, enough to tame 
his reason, yet could not he more tamed than the 
most envenomed serpents; whereas even those 
creatures admit of some mitigation, and will not 
bite their benefactors, while Antipater hath not 
let the misfortunes of his brethren be any hinder- 
ance to him, but he hath gone on to imitate their 
barbarity notwithstanding. Yet wast thou, O 
Antipater! (as thou hast thyself confessed,) the 
informer as to what wicked actions they had 
done, and the searcher out of the evidence against 
them, and the author of the punishment they 
underwent upon their detection. Nordo we say 
this as accusing thee for being so zealous in thy 
anger against them, but are astonished at thy 
endesvon’ to imitate their profligate hehavior, 
and we discover thereby, that thou didst not act 
thus for the safety of thy father, but for the de- 
struction of thy brethren, that by such outside 
hatred of their impiety, thou mightest he believ- 
ed a lover of thy father, and mightest thereby 
get thee power enough to do mischief with the 

eatest impunity, which design thy actions in- 
TA demonstrate. Itis true, thon tookest thy 
brethren off, because thou didst convict them of 
their wicked designs; but thou didst not yield up 
to justice those who were their partners; and 
thereby didst make it evident to all men, that 
thou madest covenant with them against thy fa- 
ther, when thon chosest to be the accuser of thy 
brethren, as desirous to gain to thyself alone this 
advantage of laying plots to kill thy father, and 
so to enjoy double pleasure, which is truly worthy 
of thy evil disposition, which thou hast openly 
showed against thy brethren; on which account 
thou didst rejoice, as having done a most famous 
exploit, nor was that behavior unworthy of thee. 
Butif thy intention were otherwise, thou art worse 
than they; while thou didst contrive to hide thy 
treachery against thy father, thou didst hate 
them, not as plotters against thy father, for in 
that case tre adt not thyself fallen upon the 
like crime, but as successors of his dominions 
and more worthy of that succession than thyself. 
Thou wouldst kill thy father after thy brethren, 
lest thy lies raised against them ang ik be de- 
tected: and lest thou shouldst suffer what punish- 
ment thou hadst deserved, thou hadst a mind to 
exact that punishment of thy unhappy father, 
and didst devise such a sort of uncommon parri- 
cide as the world never yet saw. For thou, who 
art his son, didst not only a a er design 
against thy father, and didst it while he loved 
thee, and had been thy benefactor, had made 
thee in reality his partner in the kingdom, and 
had openly declared thee his successor, while 
thou wast not forbidden to taste the sweetness 
of authority already, and hadst the firm hope of 
what was future by thy father’s determination, 
and the security of a written testament. But 
for certain thou didst not measure these things 
according to thy father’s various disposition, but 
according to thy own thoughts and inclinations; 
and wast desirous to take the part that remained 
away froin thy too indulgent father, and sought- 
est to destroy him with thy deeds, whom thou in 
words pretendedst to preserve. Nor wast thou 
conteat to be wicked thyself, but thou filledst thy 
mother's head with thy devices, and raisedst dis- 
turbances among thy brethren, and hadst the 
boldness to call thy father a wild beast; while 
thou hadst thyself a mind more cruel than any 
serpent, whence thou seotest out that poison 
among thy nearest kindred and greatest bene- 
factors, and invitedst them to assist thee and 
guard thee, and didst hedge thyself in on all sides 
by the artifices of both nen and women, against 
an old man; as though that mind of thine was 
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not sufficient of itself to support so great a ha- 
tred as thou barest to him. And bere thou ap- 
pearest aftcr the tortures of freemen, of domes- 
tics, of men and women, which have been ex- 
amined on thy account, and after the informa- 
tions of thy fellow-conspirators, as making haste 
to contradict the truth; and hast thought on ways 
not only to take thy father out of the world, but 
to disannul that written law which is against 
thee, and the virtue of Varus, and the nature of 
justice; nay, such is that impudence of thine on 
which thou contidest, that thou desirest to be put 
to the torture thyself, while thou allegest, that 
the tortures of those already examined thereby 
have made them tell lies; that those that have 
been the deliverers of thy father may not be al- 
lowed to have spoken the truth; but that thy tor- 
tures may be esteemed the discoverers of truth. 
Wilt not thou, O Varus! deliver the king froin 
the injuries of his kindred? Wilt not thou de- 
stroy this wicked wild beast, which hath pretend- 
ed kindness to his father, in order to destroy his 
brethren; while yet he is himself alone ready to 
carry off the kingdom immediately, and appears 
to be the most bloody butcher to him of them all? 
For thou art sensible, that parricide is a general 
injury both to nature and to common life, and 
that the intention of parricide is not inferior to 
its perpetration: and he who does not punish it, 
is injurious to nature itself.” 

6. Nicolaus added farther what belonged to An- 
tipater’s mother, and whatsoever she had prat- 
tled like a woman; as also about the predictions 
and the sacrifices relating to the king; and what- 
soever Antipater had done lascivivusly in his 
cups and his amours among Pheroras’s women; 
the examination upon torture; and whatsoever 
concerned the testimonies of the witoesses, 
which were many and of various kinds; some 
prepared beforehand, and others were sudden 
answers, which farther declared and confirmed 
the toregoing evidence. For those men who 
were acquainted with Antipater’s practices, but 
had concealed them out of fear, when they saw 
that he was exposed to the accusations of the 
former witnesses, and that his great good for- 
tune, which had supported him hitherto, bad 
now evidently betrayed him into the hands of 
his enemies, who were now insatiable in their 
hatred to him, told all they knew of him. And 
his ruin was now hastened, not so much by the 
enmity of those that were his accusers, as by his 
gross, and impudent, and wicked contrivances, 
and by his ill-will to his father and his brethren; 
while he had filled their house with disturbance, 
and caused them to murder one another; and 
was neither fair in his hatred, nor kind in his 
friendship; but just so far as served his own 
turn. Now, there were a great number who for 
a long time beforehand had seenall this; and es- 

ecially such as were naturally disposed to judge 
of matters by the rules of virtue; because they 
were used to determine about affairs without pas- 
sion, but had been restrained from making any 
open complaints before; these, upon the Jeave 
now given them, produced all they knew before 
the public. The demonstrations also of these 
wicked facts could noway be disproved; because 
the many witnesses there were dig neither speak 
out of favor to Herod, nor were they obliged to 
keep back what they had to say, ont of suspi- 
cion of any danger they were in: but they spoke 
whnot they knew, because they thought such ac- 
tions very wicked; and that Antipater deserved 
the greatest punishment; and indeed not so much 
for Herod's safety, as on accuunt of the man's 
own wickedness, Many things were also said, 
and those by a great number of persons who 
were noway olaiged to say them; insomuch that 
Antipater, who used generally to be very shrewd 
in his lies and impudence, was not able to say 
one word to the contrary. When Nicolaus had 
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; left off speaking, and had prodaced the evidence, 
| Varus bade Antipater to betake himself to making 
bis defence, if he had prepared any thing where- 
by it might appear that he was not guilty of the 
cries he was accused of; for that, as he was 
himself desirous, so did he know that his father 
was in like manner desiroas also to have him 
found entirely innucent. But Antipater fell down 
on his face, and appealed to God, and to all men, 
for testimonials ote innocency; desiring that 
God would declare by some evident signals, that 
he had not laid any plot against his father. This 
being the usual method of all men destitute of 
virtue, that when they set about any wick- 
ed undertakings, they fall to work accordin 
to their own inclinations, as if they believe 
that God was unconcerned in human affairs; but 
when once thes are found out, and are in danger 
of undergoing the punishment due to their crimes, 
they endeavor to overthrow all the evidence 
against them, by appealing to God; which was 
the very thing which Antipater now did; for 
whereas he had done every thing as if there 
were no God inthe world; when he was on all 
sides distressed by justice, and when he bad no 
other advantage to expect from legal proofs, 
by which he might disprove the accusations laid 
against him, he impudently abused the majesty 
ot God, and ascribed it to his power, that he had 
been preserved hithertu; me roduced before 
them all what difficulties he hadi ever undergone 
in his bold acting for his father’s preservation. 

7. So when Varus, upon alin Antipater 
what he had to say for himself, found that he 
had nothing to say besides his appeal to God, 
and saw that there was no end of that, he bade 
them bring the potion before the court, that he 
might see what virtue still remained in it; and 
when it was brought, and one that was condemn- 
etl to die had drunk it by Varus’s command, he 
died presently. Then Varus got up and depart- 
ed out of the court, and went away the day fol- 
lowing to Antioch, where his usual residence 
was, because that was the palace of the Syrians; 
upon which Herod laid bis son in bends. But 
what were Varus’s discourses to Herod, was not 
known to the generality, and upon what words it 
was that he went away; though it was also gene- 
rally supposed, that whatsoever Herod did after- 
ward about his son, was dune with his approba- 
tion. But when Herod had bound his son, he 
sent letters to Rome to Cæsar nbout him, and 
such messengers withal as should, by word of 
mouth, inform Cæsar of Antipater’s wickedness. 
Now, at this very time there was seized a letter 
of Antiphilus, writtento Antipater out of Egypt, 
(for he lived there;) and, when it was opened by 
the king, it was found to contain what follows: 
“I have sent thee Acme’s letter, and hazarded 
my own life; for thou knowest that Lam in dan- 
ger from two families, if I be discovered. I wish 
thee good success in thy aflair.” These were 
the contents uf this letter: but the king made 
inquiry about the other letter also, for it did not 
appear, and Antiphilus’s slave, who brought that 
letter which had been read, denied that he had 
received the other. But, while the king was in 
doubt about it, one of ilerod’s friends, see-ng a 
seam upon the inner coat of the slave, and a 
doubling of the cloth, (for he had two coats on,) 
he guessed that the letter might be within that 
doubling, which accordingly proved to be true. 
So they took out the letter, and its contents were 
these: ‘*Acme to Antipater. | have written 
sucha letter to thy father as thou desiredst me. I 
have also taken a copy andl sent it, as if it came 
from Salome to my lady (aion which, when 
thon readest, [ know that Herod will punish Sa- 
lome, as plotting against him.” Now, this pre- 
tended letter ot Salome’s to her lady was com- 
posed by Antipater, in the name of Salome, as 
| to its meaning, but in the words of Acme. The 
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letter was this: “ Acme to king Herod. I have 
done my endeavor that nothing that is done 
against thee should be concealed from thee. So 
upon my finding a letter of Salome written to 
my lady against thee, I have written out a copy, 
and sent it to thee, with hazard to myself, but 
for thy advantage. The reason why she wrote 
t was this, that she had a mind to be married to 
SyNeus. Do thou therefore tear this letter in 
parse that I may not come into danger of my 
ife.” Now Acme had written to Antipater hinm- 
self, and informed him that, in compliance with 
his command, she had both herselt written to 
Herod, as if Salome had laid a sudden plot en- 
tirely against him, and had herself sent a copy 
of an epistle, as coming from Salome to her lady. 
Now, Acme wasa Jewess by birth, and a servant 
to Julia, Cæsar’s wife; and did this out of ber 
friendship for Antipater, as having been cor- 
rupted by him with a large present of money, 
to assist ta his pernicious designs against his fa- 
ther and his aunt. 

8. Hereupon Herod was so amazed at the pro- 
digious wickedness of Antipater, that he was 
ready to have ordered him to be slain immediate- 
ly, as a turbulent person in the most important 
concerns, and as one one that laid a plot not only 
against himself, but against his sister also, and 
even corrupted Czsar’s own domestics. Salome 
also provoked him to it, beating her breast, and 
bidding him kill her, if he could produce any 
credible testimony that she had acted in that 
manner. Herod also sent for his son, and asked 
him about this matter, and bade him contradict 
it if he could, and not suppress any thing he had 
to say for himself; aad. when he had not one 
word to say, he asked him, since he was every 
way caught in his villany, that he would make 
no farther delay, but discover his associates in 
these his wicked designs. So he laid all upon 
Antiphilus; but discovered nobody else. Here- 
upon Herod was in such great grief, that he was 
ready to send his son to Rome to Cæsar, there to 
give au account of these his wicked contrivances. 
But he soon became afraid, lest he might there, 
by the assistance of his friends, escape the dan- 
ger he was in: so he kept him bound as before, 
and sent more ambassadors and letters [to Rome} 
to accuse his son, and an account of what assist- 
ance Acme had given him in his wicked designs, 
with coptes of the epistles before mentioned. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Disease that Herod fell into, and 
the Sedition which the Jews raised thereupon, 
with the Punishment of the Seditious. 


$1. Now Herod's ambassadors made haste to 
Rome; but sent, as instructed beforehand. what 
answers they were to make to the questions put | 
to them. They also carried the epistles with 
them. But Herod now fell into a distemper, anl | 
made his _ will, and bequeathed his kingdom to 
Antipas] his youngest son; and this out of that | 
atred to Archelaus and Philip, which the calum- 
nies of Antipater had raised against them. He | 
also bequeathed a thousand talents to Cæsar, 
five hundred to Julia, Casar’s wile, to Caesar's 
children, and friends, and freed-men. Tle also | 
distributed among his sons and their sons, his 
nioney, his revenues, and his lands. Tle also 
made Salome his sister very rich, becanse she 
had continued faithful to him in all his circum- 
stances, and was never so rash as to do him any | 
harm: and as he despaired of recovering, for he | 
was about the seventieth year of his age, he | 
grew fierce, and indulged the bitterest anger | 
upon all occasions; the cause whereof was this, | 
that he thought himself despised, and that the | 
nation was pleased with his misfortunes; be- | 
aides which, he resented a sedition which some 
of the lower sort of men excited against him, . 
woe occasion of which was as follows: 
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2. There was one Judas, the son of Sariphæus, 
and Matthias, the son of Margalothus, two of the 
most eloquent men among the Jews, and the 
most celebrated interpretera of the Jewish laws, 
and men well beloved by the people, because of 
their education of their youth; for all those that 
were studious of virtue frequented their lectures 
every day. These men, when they found that 
the king’s distemper was incurable, excited the 
young men that tit would pull down all those 
works which the king had erected contrary to 
the law of their fathers, and thereby obtain the 
rewards which the law will confer on them for 
such actions of piety, for that it was truly on ac- 
count of Herod's rashness in making such things 
as the law had forbidden, that his other misfor- 
tunes, and this distemper also, which was suv une 
usual among mankind, and with which he was 
now afflicted, came upon him; for Herod had 
caused such things ta ys made, which were con- 
trary to the law, of which be was accused by 
Judas and Matthias; for the king had erected 
over the great gate of the temple a large golden 
eagle, of i value, and had dedicated it tu the 
temple. Now, the law forbids those that pro- 
pose to live according to it, to erect images* or 
representations of any living creature. So these 
wise men persuaded (their scholars] to pull down 
the golden eagle; alleging, that ‘although they 
should incur any danger, which mightbring them 
to their deaths, the virtue of the action now pro- 
posed to them would appear much more alyan- 
tageous to them than the pleasures of lite: since 
they would die for the preservation and observa- 
tion of the law of their fathers; since they would 
also acquire an everlasting fame and commenda- 
tion; since they would be both commended by 
the present generation, and leave an example of 
life that would never be forgotten to posterity; 
since that common calamity of dying cannot be 
avoided by our living so as to escape any such 
dangers; that therefore it is a right thiug for 
those who are in love with a virtuous conduct, 
to wait for that fatal hour by such a behavior 
as may carry them out of the world with praise 
and honor; and that this will alleviate de: th to 
a great degree, thus to come at it by the per- 
formance of brave actions, which bring ns into 
danger of it; and, at the same time, tu leave 
that reputation behind them to their children 
and to all their relations, whether they he men 
or women, which will be of great advantage to 
them afterward.” 

3. And with snch discourses as this, dil these 
men excite the young men to this nction; and a 
report heing come to them that the king was 
dead, this was an addition to the wise men’s per- 
suasions; so, in the very middle of the day. they 
got upon the place; they pulled down the eagle, 
and cut it into pieces with axes, while a creat 
number of the people were in the temple. And 
now the king’s captain, upon hearing whit the 
undertaking was, and supposing it was = thing 
of a higher nature than it proved to he, Cime u 
thither, having a great band of sol ters wit 
him, such as was sufficient to put a st t» the 
multitude of those who cated down v. 


was 
dedicated to God; so he fell upon them unex- 
pectedly, and as they were upon this © |! at- 
tempt, in a foolish presumption rater © m a 
| cautious circumspection, ns is usual \\ the 
| multitude, and while they were in disor’ r, and 
incautious of what was for their adva. Ce; so 


he caught no fewer than forty of t \oung 
men, who had the courage to stay behi when 
the rest ran away, together with the mutsors of 
this bold attempt, Judas and Matt! ri~, who 
thought it an ignominious thing to renr upon 
his approach, and led them to the hin. And 
when they were come to the king, an, `e had 

* That the making of images, withont nn intention 


to worship them, was not unlawful te the Jews, see the 
note on Antiq. b. viii. ch. vin. sect. 5. 
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askcd them if they had been so bold as to pull 
down what he had dedicated to God? * Yes, 
(said they,) what was contrived, we contrived, 
anri what hath been performed, we performed it, 
and that with such a virtuous courage as be- 
comes men; for we have given our assistance to 
those things which are dedicated to the majesty 
of God, and we have provided for what we have 
learned by hearing the law; and it ought not to 
be wondered at, if we esteem those Jaws which 
Moses had snggested to him, and were taught 
hiw by God, and which he wrote and left behind 
him, meze worthy of observation than thy com- 
mands, Accordingly, we will undergo death, 
and all sorts of punishment which thon canst in- 
flict upon us, with pleasure, since we are con- 
scious to ourselves that we shall die, not for any 
unrighteous actions, but for our love to religion.” 
And thus they all said, and their courage was 
still equal to their profession, and equal to that 
with which they readily set about this under- 
taking. And when the king had ordered them 
to be bound, he sent them to Jerieho, and called 
together the principal men among the Jews; and 
when they were come, he made them assemble 
in the theatre, and because he could not himself 
stand, he lay upon a couch, and cnumerated the 
many Jabors that he had long endured on their 
account, and his building of the temple, and 
what a vast charge that was to him, while the 
Asmoncans, during the hundred anil twenty- 
five years of their government, had not been able 
to perform any so great a work for the honor 
of God as that was; that he had also adorned it 
with very valuable donations, on which acconnt 
he hoped that he had left himself a memorial, 
and procured hiniselfa reputation after his death. 
Ile then cried out, that these men had not ab- 
siained from affronting him, even in his lifetime, 
but that, in the very daytime, and in the sight of 
the multitude, they had abused him to that de- 
gree, as to fall npon what he had dedicated, and 
in that way of abuse had pulled it down to the 
ground. on A tendr, indeed, that they did 
it to affront him; but if any one eonsider the 
thing truly, they will find that they were gnilty 
of sacrilege against God therein.” : 
4. But the people, on account of Herod's bar- 
barons temper, and for fear he should be so 
cruel as to inflict punishment on them, said, 
“What was done, was done without their appro- 
bation, and that it seemed to them that the actors 
might well be punished for what they had done.” 
But as for Herod, he dealt more mil ‘ly with 
others [of the assembly ;] bat he deprived Mat- 
thias o 
sion of this action. and made Joazer, who was 
Matthias's wife's brother, high priest in his stead. 
Now it happened, that daring the time of the 
high priesthood of this Matthias, there was ano- 
ther person made high priest for a single day, 
that very day which the Jews observed asa fast. 
The occasion was this: this Matthias the high 
priest, on the night before that day, when the 
fast was to be celebrated, seemed in a dream* 
to have conversation with his wife: an} becanse 
he could not officiate himself on that ncconnt, 
Joseph. the son of Ellemns, his kinsman, assisted 
him in that sacred office, But Herod deprived 
this Matthias of the high priesthood, and burnt 


a This fact, thal one Joseph wasinnde high priest for 

a single day, on occ: sion of the action here specified, 
that befell Matthias, the real Ligh priest, in bis sleep, 
the night before the great day of expiation, Is attested 
to bothin the Mishna and Talmud, as Dr, Undson bere 
Jaformsa us, Ard indeed, from this Giet, thus tally et. 
tested, we imay confute that pretended ru'e inthe Pal 
mod here wentianed, and endeavored to be exeused by 
Reland, that the high priest was not sulf-red tos’ cep he 
Viet before the great day of expintion; which watching 
wold sorely rather untit him for the manuy important 
duties he was to perforin on that solemn day, toan dia- 
pose Lim duly to perform them, Nor dosach Tato cies 
ales, When unsupported by better evidence, nuch lesa 


the high priesthood, as in part an occa- | 
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the other Matthias, who had raised the sedition, 
with his companions, alive. And that very night 
there was an eclipse of the moon.t+ 

5. But now Bedis distemper greatly in- 
creased upon him after a severe manner, and 
this by God's judgment upon him for his sins, 
| for a fire glowed in him slowly. which did not so 
t mnch appear to the touch outwardly, as it aug- 
mented his pains inwardly; for it brought upon 
hin a vehement appetite to eating, which he 
could not avoid to supply with one sort of food 
lor other. lis entrails were also exulcerated, 
and the chief violence of his pain lay on his 
colon; an aqueous and transparent liquor also 
had settled itself about his feet, anda like mat- 
ter afflicted him at the bottom of his belly. Nay. 
farther, his privy member was putrified, and 

roduced worms; and when he sat upright, he 
had a difficulty of breathing, which was very 
loathsome, on acconnt of the stench of his breath, 
and the qnickness of its returns; he had also 
convulsions in all parts of his body, which in- 
| creased his strength to an unsuiterable degree. 
It was said by those who pretended to divine, 
and who were cndued with wisdom to foretell 
| such things, that God inilicted this pumshment 
on the king on account of his great impiety; yet 
was he still in hopes of recovering, though his 
aillictions seemed yreater than any one could 
He also sent for physicians, and did not 





| bear, 


| refnse to follow what they prescribed for his as- 
sistance, and went beyond the river Jordan, and 
bathed himsclf in the warm baths that were at 
Callirrhoe, which, besides their other general 
virtues, were also fit to drink; which water runs 
into the fake called Asphaltitis. And when the 
hysicians once thought fit to have him bathed 
ina vessel full of oil, it was supposed that he 
į was just dying; bat apon the lamentable. cries of 
| his da. he revived: and having no longer 
the lcast hopes of recovering, he gave order that 

| every soltier should be paid fifty drachune; and 
| he also gave a great deal to their commanders, 
and to lis friends, and came again to Jericho, 
where he grew so choleric, that it broaght hin 
to do all things like a madman; and thongh 
ihe were near his death, he contrived the fol- 
lowing wicked designs. [le commanded thut all 
the principal men of the entire Jewish nation, 
wheresocver they lived, should be called to him. 
Accordingly, they were a great number that 
came, berause the whole nation was called, and 
‘all men heard of this coll, and death was the 
penalty of such as shoul:l despise the epistles 
that were sent to call them. And now the king 
was ina wild rage against them all, the innocent 
as well as those that had aflorded gronni for ac- 
lensations; and when they were come, he ordered 
them to be all shut up in the hippodrome,! and 
tsent for his sister Salome, and her husband 
| Alexis, and spoke thus to them: “J shall die in 
la little time, so great are my pains; which death 
aug! tto be cheerfully borne, and to be welcomed 
by all men; bat what principally troubles me is 
this, that Fo shall die without being huncnte: , and 
without such mourning as men usually cape. t at 
a king's death, lor that he was not unaeqnaint- 
ed with the tamper of the Jews, that his death 
would be a thing very desiralil), and excerdiogly 
neceptatle to them; heeause durng his lif tune 


when contradicted thereby, seem to me of weight 
enough to descrve that sow eot a menas Reland s'ould 
spend his time inendenvors at their vindication. 

TUhis ee'iese oft e moon (whieh istre ouly ec'ipse 
of eit er of the himinaries raentoned by our Josephus 
in any of bis writings) igof te greatest consequence tor 
tle determination of t e line for the death of le- 
rod and Antipater, snd tort et irth and entire chro- 
vo'ory of desma Hrist, D 'appened March teh, in 
the yeorofthe Jian ported (TIN and tte fonrt! year 
Vefore ibe Cristian era, See ita calentatioa by the 
ries of astronamy, at the end of the Astronomical Lec- 
tures, cit. Lat. pared), “or, 
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they were ready to revolt from him, and to 
abuse the donations he had dedicated to God; 
that it was therefore their business to resolve to 
afford him some alleviation of his great sorrows 
on this occasion; for that, if they do not refuse 
nim their consent in what he desires, he shall 
nave a great mourning at his funeral, and such 
as never any king had before him; for then the 
whole nation would mourn from their very soul, 
which otherwise would be done in sport and 
mockery only. He desired therefore that as soon 
as they see he hath given up the ghost. they 
shall place soldiers round the hippodrome, while 
they do not know that he is dead: and that they 
shall not declare his death to the multitude till 
this is done, but that they shall give orders to 
nave those that are in custody shot with their 
darts; and that this slaughter of them all will 
cause that he shall not miss to rejoice on a double 
account; that as he is dying, they will make him 
secure that his will shal] he executed in what he 
charges them to do; and that he shall have the 
honor of a memorable mourning at his funeral. 
So he deplored his condition, with tears in his 
eyes, and obtested them by the kindness due 
from them, as of his kindred. and by the faith 
they owed to God, and begged of them that they 
would not hinder him of this honorahle mourn- 
ing at his funeral.” So they promised him not to 
transgress his commands. 

6. Naw, any one may easily discover the tem- 
per of this man’s mind, which not only took 
pleasure in doing what he had done formerly 
against his relations, out of the love of life, but 
by these commands of his which savored of no 
humanity, since he took care when he was de- 
parting out of this life, that the whole nation 
should be put into mourning, and indeed made 
desolate of their dearest kindred, when he gave 
order that one ont of every family should be 
slain, although they had done nothing that was 
unjust, or that was against him, nor were they 
accused of any other crimes; while it is nsual for 
those who have any regard to virtue, to lay aside 
their hatred at such a time, even with respect to 
thuse they justly esteemed their enemies. 


CHAP. VTI. 


Herod has Thoughts of killing himself with his 
own Hand; and a little afterward he orders 
Antipater to be slain. 


§J. Ashe was giving these commands to his 
relations, there came letters from his ambassa- 
dors, who had been sent to Rome unto Cæsar, 
which, when they were read. their purport was 
this: that “Acme was slain hy Cæsar, ont of his 
indignation at what hand she had in Antipater’s 
wicked practices; and that as to Antipater him- 
self, Cæsar left it to Herod to art as became a 
father and a king, and either to banish him or 
take away his life, which he pleased.” When 
Herod heard this, he was somewhat better, out 
of the pleasure he had from the contents of the 
setters, and was elevated at the death of Acme, 
and at the power that was given him over his 
sor; but, as his pains were become very great, 
he was now ready to faint lor want of something 
to eat; so he called for an apple, and a knife; tor 
it was his custom formerly to pare the apple 
himself, and soon afterward to cut it, and eat it. 
When he had got the knife, he looked about, and 
had a mind to stab himself with it; and he had 
done it, had not his first cousin, Archiabus, pre- 
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vented him, and held his hand, and cried out 
loudly. Whereupona woful lamentation echoed 
through the palace, and a great tumult was 
made, as if the king was dead. Upon which, 
Antipater, who verily believed his father was de- 
ceased, grew bold in his disrourse, as hoping to 
be immediately and entirely released from his 
bonds, and to take the kingdom into his hands, 
without any more ado; so he discoursed with the 
jailer about letting him go, and in that case 
promised him great things, both now and here- 
after, as if that were the only thing now in ques- 
tion. But the jailer did not only refuse to do 
what Antipater would have him, but informed 
the king of his intentions, and how many solici 
tations he had had from him [of that nature.} 
Hereupon, Herod, who had formerly no affection 
nor good-will towards his sun to restrain him, 
when he heard what the jailer said. he cried out, 
and beat his head, although he was at death’s 
door, and raised himself upon his elbow, and sent 
for some of his guards, and commanded them to 
kill Antipater without any further delay, and to 
do it presently, and to bury hii in an ignoble 
manner at Hyrcania. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning Herod’s Death, and Testament, and 
Burial. 


§J. AND now Herad altered his testament upon 
the alteration of his mind; for he appointed An- 
tipas, to whom he had before left the kingdom, 
to be tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and granted 
the kingdom to Archelaus. He also gave Gau- 
lonitis, and Trachonitis, and Paneas, to Philip, 
who was his son, but own brother to Archetaus,* 
by the name of a tetrarchy, and bequeathed 
Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Phasaelis, to Salome 
his sister, with five hundred thousand [drachmæ] 
of silver that was coined. He also made pro- 
vision for all the rest of his kindred, by givin 
the:n sums of money and annual revenues, an 
so left them all in a wealthy condition. He be- 
qneathed also to Cesar ten millions fol dene 
of coined money, besides both vessels of gold an 
silver, and garments exceeding costly, to Julia, 
Cywsar's wife; and to certain others, five millions. 
When he had done these things, he died, the fifth 
day after he had caused Antipater to be slain; 
having reigned since he had procured Antigonus 
to he slain, thirty-four years; but since he bad 
been declared king by the Romans, thirty-seven. 
A man he was of great barbarity towards all men 
equally, and a slave to his passion; but above 
the consideration of what was right: yet was he 
favored by fortune as much as any man ever 
was, for from a private man he became a king: 
and though be were encompassed with ten thou- 
sand dangers, he got clear of them all, and con- 
tinued his life to a very oldage. But then, as to 
the affairs of his family and children, ian which, 
indeed, accarding to his own opinion, he was also 
very fortunate, because he was able to conquer 
his enemies, yet, in my opinion, he was herein 
very unfortunate. 

2. But then Salome and Alexas, before the 
king’s death was made known, dismissed those 
that were shut up in the hippodrame. and told 
them that the king ordered them to go away to 
their own lands, and take care of their own af- 
fairs, which was estecmed by the nation n great 
benefit. And now the king's death was made 
public, wnen Salome and Alexas gathered the 


*When itis here said, that Philip the tetrarch, and | to have his kingdom confirmed to him at Rome; eh. ix, 


Archelnus the king or ethnarch, were aĝa Sos yunrsas 
er genuine brothers; ifthose words mean own brothers, 
or born of the same father and mother, there must be 
here some mistake; because they had indeed the same 
father, Herod, but different mothers; the former Clea- 
patra, and Arche’aus Malthace. They were indeed 


} 





sect. 5, and Of the War, b. ii. ch. fi. sect. 1, which inti- 
macy is perhaps all that Josephus intended ty the 
words before us. 

t'These numbers of years for llerod's reign, 34, and 
37, are the very same with those Orthe War, b. Leh. 
xxxiii. sect. S, and are among the principal chronolo- 


broughit up altogether privately at Rome like own bro- | gical characters betonging to the reign or death of He- 
thers; and Philip was Archelaus’s deputy when he went | rod. Sec Harm. of tlic Evang, p. 150—155 
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soldicry together in the amphitheatre at Jericho; 
and the first thiag they did was, they read He- 
rod’s letter, written to the soldiery, thanking 
them for their fidelity aril good-will to him, and 


exhorting them to atlord his son Archelaus, whom | 


he had appointed for their king, like fidelity and 
good-will, After which, Ptolemy, who had the 
king’s seal intrasted to him, read the king’s tes- 
tament, which was to be ‘of force no otherwise 
than as it should stand when Cæsar had inspected 
it; so there was presently an acclamation made 
to Archelaus, as oo, and the soldiers came by 
bands, and their commanders with them, and pro- 
mised the same good-will to him, and readiness 
to serve him, which they had exhibited to He- 
rod; and they prayed God to be assistant to him. 

3. After this was over, they prepared for his 
funeral, it being Archelaus's care that the pro- 
cession to his father’s sepulchre should be very 
sumptuous. Accordingly, he brought out all his 
ornanients to adorn the pomp of the funeral. 
The body was carried upon a golden bier, em- 
ered with very precious stones of great 
variety, and it was covered over with purple, as 
well as the body itself: he had a diadem upon 
his head, and above it a crown of gold; he also 
had a sceptre in his right hand, About the bier 
were his sons and his numerous relations; next 
to these was the soldiery, distinguished accard- 
ing to their several countries and denominations; 
and they were put into the following order: first 
of all went his guards; then the band of Thra- 
cians; and after them the Germans; and next 
the band of Galatians; every one in their habili- 
ments of war; and behind these marched the 
whole army in the same manner as they used te 
go out to war, and as they used to he put in array 
by their muster-masters and centurions; these 
were followed by five hundred of his domestics 
carrying spices. So they went eight furlongs* 
to Herodium ; for there by his own command he 
was tobe buried. And thus did Herod end his life. 

4. Now Archelaus paid him so much respect, 
as to continue his mourning till the seventh day; 
for so many days are appointed for it by the law 
of our fathers. And when he had given a treat 
to the multitude, and left off his mourning, he 
went np into the temple; he had also acclama- 
tions and praises given him, which way soever 
he went, every one striving with the rest who 
should appear to use the loudest acclamations. 
So he ascended a high elevation made for him, 
and took his seat, in a throne made of gold, and 
spoke kindly to the multitude, and declared 
“with what joy he received their acclamations, 
and the marks of the good-will they showed to 
him; and returned them thanks that they did 
not remember the injuries his father had done 
them, to his disadvantage; and promised them 
he would endeavor not to be. behindhand with 
them in rewarding their alacrity in his service, 
after a suitable manner; but that he should ab- 
stain at aa from the name of king, and that 
he should have the honor of that dignity if Ce- 
sar should confirm and settle that testament 
which his father hnd mace; and that it was on 
this account, that when the army would have put 
the diadem on him at Jericho, he would not ae- 
cept of that honor, which is usually so much 
desired, because it was not yet evident that he 


who was to be principally concerned in bestow- | 


ing it, wonld give it him; although by his accept- 
anre of the government, he should not want the 
ability of rewarding their kindness to him; and 
that it should be his endeavor, ns to all things 
wherein they were concerned, to prove in every 
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accept them; and so by how much Archelaus 
spoke the more gently and civily to them, by so 
much did they more highly commend him, and 
made application to him for the grant of what 
they desired. Some made a c.amor that he 
would ease them of some of their annual pay- 
ments; but others desired him to release those 
that were put inta prison by Heroo. who were 
many, and had been put there at several times, 
others of them required that he wouid take away 
those taxes which had been severetv laid upon 
what was publicly sold and bought. So Arche- 
laus contradicted them in nothing, smce he pre- 
tended to do all things so as to get the good-will of 
the multitude to him, as looking upon that gnod- 
will to be a great step towards the preservation of 
his government. Tlereupon he went and offered 
sacrifice to God, and then betook himself to feast 
with his friends. 


CHAP. IX. 


How the People raised a Sedition arainst Arche- 
laus, and how he sailed fo Reme. 


$1. AT this time also it was, that some of the 
Jews got together out of a desire of innovation. 
They lamented Matthias, and those that were 
slain with him by Herod, who had not any re- 
spect paid them by a funeral mourning, out of 
the fear men were in of that man; they were 
those who had been condemned for pnlling down 
the golden eagle. The people made a great cla- 
mor and lamentation hereupon, and cast out 
some reproaches against the king also, as if that 
tended to alleviate the miseries of the deceased. 
The people assembled together, and desired of 
Archelaus, that, in way of revenge on their ac- 
count, he would infet punishment on those who 
had been honored by Herod: and that, in the 
first and principal place, he would deprive that 
high priest whom Herod had made, and would 
choose one more agreeable to the law. aud of 
greater purity, to officiate as high priest. This 
was granted by Archelaus, although he was 
mightily offended at their inportnnity, because 
he proposed to himself to go to Rome immediate- 
ly, to look after Cæsar’s determination abont 
him. However, he sent the general cf his forces 
to use persnasions, and to tell them that the 
death which was inflicted on their friends was 
according to the law; and to represeut to them, 
that their petitions about these things were car- 
ried to a great height of injury to him: that the 
time was not now proper for such petitiona, but 
required their unanimity until such time as he 
should be established in the government by the 
consent of Cæsar, and should then be come buck 
to them; for that he would then consult wth 
them in common concerning the purport of their 
petitions; but that they ought at present to be 
quict, lest they should seem seditious persons 

2. So when the king had suggested these 
things, and instructed his general in what he 
was to say, he sent him away ta the peoples; but 
they made a clamor, and would not give him 
leave tu speak, and put him in danger of his life, 
and as many more as were desirous to venture 
upon saying openly any thing which might re- 
duce them toa sober mind, and pa them 
oing on in their present courses; because they 
Rad more concern to have all their own wills 
performed than to yicld obedience to their gce 
vernors; thinking it to be a thing insuti rable, 
that, while Herod was alive, they shoul! lose 
those that were the most dear to them, an l that 
when he was dead, they could not get the actors 
to be punished. So they went on with their de- 


respect better than his father.” Whereupon the | signs after a violent manner, and thought all to 


ronliitude, as it is usual with them, supposed 
that the first days of those that enter upon such 


| 


be lawful and right which tended to please them, 
and bring naskilfal in foreseeing what dangers 


governments, declare the intentions of those that | they incurred; and when they had suspic on of 
* At eight stadia or fnriongs a day, ns here, Herod's furlongs; Ofthe War, b. i. ch. xxxiii. sect. 9.) mus* 


funeral, conducted to Herodium (whieh lay at the dis- 
tance from Jericho, where he died of 200 stadia os 


have taken up no less than twenty-five days 
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such a thing, yet did the present pleasure they | meddling with them, for he was there as sent for 


took in the punishment of those they deemed | by Archelaus, by the means of Ptolemy. 


And 


their enemies, overweigh all such considera- | Sabinus, out of regard to Varus, did neither 


tions; and although Archelaus sent many to 
speak to them. yet they treated them not as 
messengers sent by him, but as persons that 
came of their own accord to mitigate their anger, 
and would not let one of them speak. The se- 
dition also was made by such as were in a great 
passion; and it was evident that they were pro- 
ceeding farther in seditious practices, by the 
multitude’s running so fast upon them. 

3. Now, upon the approach of that feast of un- 
feavened bread, which the law of their fathers 
had appointed for the Jews at this time, which 
feast is called the Passover,* and is a memorial 
of their deliverance out of Egypt, (when they 
offer sacrifices with great alacrity; and when 
they are required to slay more sacrifices in num- 
ber than at any other festival, and when an in- 
humerable multitude came thither out of the 
country, nay, from beyond its limits also, in order 
to worship God;) the seditious lamented Judas 
and Matthias, those teachers of the laws, and 
kept together in the temple, and had plenty of 
food, because these seditions persons were not 
ashamed to beg it. And as Archelaus was afraid 
lest some terrible thing should spring up by 
means of these men’s madness, be sent a regl- 
ment of armed men, and with them a captain of 
a thousand, to suppress the violent efforts of the 
seditious, before the whole multitude should be 
infected with the like madness; and gave them 
this charge, that if they fouad any much more 
re seditious than others, and more busy in 
tumultuous practices, they should bring them to 
him. But those that were seditious on account 
of those teachers of the law, irritated the people 
by the noise and clamors they used to encourage 
the people in their designs; so they made an as- 
sault upon the soldiers, and came up to them, 
and stoned the greatest part of them, although 
some of them ran away wonnded, and their cap- 
tain among them; and when they had thus done, 
they returned to the sacrifices which were al- 
ready in their hands. Now Archelaus thought 
there was no way to preserve the entire govern- 
ment, but by cutting off those who made this at- 
tempt upon it; so he sent out the whole army 
upon them, and sent the horsemen to prevent 
those that had their tents without the temple, from 
assisting those that were within the temple, and 
to kill such as ran away from the footmen when 
they thought themselves out of danger, which 
horsemen slew three thousand men, while the 
rest went to the neighboring mountains. Then 
did Archelans order proclamation to be made to 
them all, that they should retire to their own 
homes; so they went away, and left the festival 
out of fear of somewhat worse which would fol- 
low, although they had been so bold by reason 
of their want of instrnction. So Archelaus went 
down to the sea with his mother, and took with 
him Nicolaus and Ptolemy, and many others of 
his friends, and left Philip, his brother, and go- 
vernor of all things belonging both to his own 
family and to the public. There went out nlso 
with him Salome, Herod's sister, who took with 
her her children, and many of her kindred were 
with her; which kindred of hers went, as they 

retended, to assist Archelaus in gaining the 

ingdom, but in reality to oppose him, and chietly 
to make loud complaints of what he had done in 
the temple. But Sabinus, Cesar's steward for 
Syrian atfairs, as he was making haste inte 
Judea, to preserve Herod’s cilects, met with 
Archelaus at Cæsarea; but Varus (president of 
Syria) came at that time, and restrained him from 


* This passover, when the sedition here mentioned 
was moved against Archelaus, was not one, but thirteen 
manths, atter the eclipse ofthe moon already mentioned. 
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seize upon any of the castles that were among 
the Jews, nor did he seal up the treasures in 
them, but permitted Archelaus to have them 
until Cæsar should declare his resolution about 
them; so that, upon this bis promise, he tarried 
still at Cæsarea. But after Archelaus was sailed 
for Rome, and Varus was removed to Antioch, 
Sabinus went to Jerusalem, aad seized on the 
king’s palace. He also sent for the keepers of 
the garrisons, and for all those that had the 
charge of Herod's effects, and declared publicly, 
that he should require them to give an account ot 
what they had: and he disposed of the castles in 
the manner he pleased; but those who kept them 
did not neglect what Archelaus had given them 
in command, but continued to keep all things in 
the manner that had been enjoined them; and 
their pretence was, that they Rent them all for 
Cesar. 

4, At the same time, also, did Antipas, another 
of Herod’s sons, sail to Rome, in order to gain 
the government; being buoyed up by Salome 
with promises, that he should take the govern- 
ment; and that he was a much honester and 
fitter man than Archelaus for that authority; 
since Herod had, in his former testament, deemed 
him the worthiest to be made king, which ought 
to be esteemed more valid than his latter testa- 
ment. Antipas also brought wi‘h him his mother, 
and Ptclemy the brother of Nicolaus, one that 
had been Herod's most honored friend, and was 
now zealous for Antipas: but it was Ireneus the 
orator, and one who, on account of his reputation 
for sagacity, was intrusted with the alfairs of the 
kingdom, who most of all encouraged him to at- 
tempt to gain the kingdom; by whose means it 
was, that when some advised him to yield to 
Archelaus, as to his elder brother, and who had 
been declared king by their father’s last will, he 
would not submit so to do. And when he was 
come to Rome, all his relations revolted to him 
not out of their good-will to him, bnt out of their 
hatred to Archelaus; though indeed they were 
most of all desirons of gaining their liberty, and 
to be put under a Roman governor; but if there 
were too great an opposition made to that, they 
thought Antipas preferable to Archelaus, and so 
joined with him, in order to procure the kingdom 
for him. Sabinus also, by Po accused Ar- 
chelaus to Cesar. 

5. Now, when Archelaus had sent in his pa- 
pers to Cæsar, wherein he pleaded his right to 
the kingdom, and his father’s testament, with 
the acconnt of Herod's money, and with Pto- 
lemy, who brought Herod's seal, he so expected 
the event; but when Cæsar had read these 
papers, and Varus’s and Sabinus’s letters, with 
the acconnt of the money, and what were the 
annual revenues of the kingdom, and understood 
that Antipas had also sent letters to lay claim to 
the kingdom, he summoned his friends together, 
to know their opinions, and with them Cnius, 
the son of Agrippa, aml of Juha his daughter, 
whom he had adopted, and took him and made 
him sit first of all, and desired such as pleased to 
speak their minds about the alfairs now before 
them. Now Antipater, Salome's son, a very 
subtle orator, and a bitter encmy to Archelaus, 
spoke first to this purpose: that ‘it was ridicn- 
lous in Archelaus to plead now to have the king- 
dom given him, since he had in reality taken 
already the power over it to himself, hefore 
Ciesar had granted it to him: and appealed to 
those bold actions of his, in destroying so many 
at the Jewish festival, and, if the men had acted 
unjustly, it was but ft the ae of them 
should have been reserved to those that were out 
of the country, but had the power to punish 
them, and not been executed by a man that, if 
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he pretended to be a king, he did an injury to 
Cesar, by usurping that authority before it was 
determined for him by Cesar, but, if he owned 
himself to be a private person, his case was much 
worse, since he who was putting in for the king- 
dom, could by no means expect to have that 
power granted him, of which he had already de- 
prived Cæsar [by taking it to himself.] He also 
touched sharply upon him, and appealed to his 
changing the commanders in the army, and his 
sitting in the royal throne beforehand, and his 
determination of lawsuits; all done as if he were 
no other than a king. He appealed also to his 
concessions to those that petitioned him on a pub- 
lie account, and indeed doing such things, than 
which he could devise no greater if he had been 
already settled in the kingdom by Cæsar. He 
also ascribed to him the releasing of the prison- 
ers that were in the hippodrome, and many other 
things, that either se been certainly done by 
him, or were believed to be done, and easily 
might be believed to have been done, because 
they were of such a nature, as to be usually done 
by young men, and by such as, out of a desire of 
ruling, seize upon the government too soon. He 
also charged him with the neglect of the funeral 
mourning for his father, and with having merry 
mectings the very night in which he died; and 
that it was thence the multitude took the handle 
of raising a tumult; and if Archelaus could thus 
requite bis dead father, who had bestowed such 
benefits upon him, and bequeathed such great 
things to him, by pretending to shed tears for 
him in the daytime, like an actor on the stage, 
but every night making mirth for having gotten 
the government, he would appear to be the same 
Archelaus with regard to Goan if he granted 
him the kingdom, which he hath been to his 
father; since he had then dancing and Ss 
as though an enemy of his were fallen, and not 
as though a man were carried to his funeral, 
that was so nearly related, and had been so great 
a benefactor to him. But he said-that the great- 
est crime of all was this, that he came now before 
Cesar to obtain the government by his grant, 
while he had before acted in all ane as he 
could have acted if Cesar himself, who ruled all, 
had fixed him firmly in the government. And 
what he most aggravated in his pleading, was the 
slaughter of those about the temple, and the im- 
piety of it, as done at the festival; and how they 
were slain like sacrifices themselves, some of 
whom were foreigners, and others of their own 
country, till the temple was full of dead bodies: 
and all this was done, not by an alien, but by one 
who pretended to the lawful title of a king, that 
he might complete the wicked tyranny which his 
nature prompted him to, and which 1s hated by 
all men. On which account his father never so 
much as dreamed of making him his successor in 
the kingdom, when he was of a sound mind, be- 
cause he knew his disposition; and in his former 
and more authentic testament, he appoiated his 
antagonist Antipas to succeed; but that Archelaus 
was called by his father to that dignity, when he 
was in a dyiog condition, both of body and mind, 
while Antipas was called upon when he was 
ripest in his judgment, and of such strength of 
body as made him able of managing his owr 
affairs; and if his father had the like notion of 
him formerly that he hath now showed, yet hath 
he given a sufficient specimen what a king he is 
likely to be, when he hath [in effect] deprived 
Cesar of that power of disposing of the kingdom, 
which he justly hath, and hath not abstained from 
making a terrible slaughter of his fellow-citizens 
in the temple, while he was but a private person,” 

6. So when Antipater had made this speech, 
and had confirmed what he had said by produ- 
cing many witnesses from among Archelaus's 
own relations, he made an end of his pleading. 
Upon which Nicolaus arose up to plead for Ar- 
chelaus, and said, ‘‘ That what had been done at 
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the temple was rather to be attributed to the 
mind of those that had been killed, than to the 
authority of Archelaus; for that those, who ara 
the authors of such things, are not only wicked 
in the injurtes they do of themselves, but in 
forcing sober persons to avenge theniselves upon 
them. Now, it is evident that what these did in 
way of opposition was done under pretence in- 
deed against Archelaus, but in reality against 
Cesar himself; for they, after an injurious man- 
ner, attacked and slew those who were sent by 
Archelaus, and who came only to put a stop to 
their doings. They had no regard, either to God 
or to the festival, whom Antipater yet is not 
ashamed to patronize, whether it be out of his 
indulgence of an enmity to Archelaus, or out of 
his hatred of virtue and justice. For as to those 
who begin such tumults, and first set about such 
unrighteous actions, they are the men who force 
those that punish them to betake themselves to 
arms even against their wills. So that Antipater 
in effect ascribes the rest of what was done to all 
those who were of counsel to the accusers, for 
nothing which is here accused of injustice has 
been done, but what was derived from them as 
its authors; nor are those things evil in them- 
selves, but so represented only in order to do 
harm to Archelaus. Such are these men's incli- 
nations to do an injury to a man that is of their 
kindred, their father's benefactor, and familiarly 
acquainted with them, and that hath ever lived in 
friendship with them; for that, as to this testa- 
ment, it was made by the king when he was of a 
sound mind, and so ought to be of more authority 
than his former testament: and that for this rea- 
son, because Cesar is therein left to be the judge 
and disposer of all therein contained; aud tor 
Cesar, he will not, to be sure, at all imitate the 
unjust proceedings of those nien, who, during 
Herod’s whole life, had on all occasions been 
joint partakers of power with him, and yet do 
zealously endeavor to injure his determination, 
while they have not themselves had the same re- 

ard to their kinsmen [which Archelaus had.] 

æsar will not therefore disannul the testament 
of a man whom he had entirely supported, of his 
friend and coofederate, and that which is com- 
mitted to him in trust, to ratify; nor will Cæsar's 
virtuous and upright disposition, which is knowa 
and uncontested through all the habitable world, 
imitate the wickedness of these men in condemn- 
ing a m as a madman, and as having lost his 
reason, while he hath bequeathed the succession 
to a good son of his, and to one who flies to 
Cesar’s upright determination for refuge. Nor 
can ecd any time have been mistaken in his 
judgment about a successor, while he showed so 
much prudence as to submit all to Cesar‘s deter- 
mination.” 

7. Now when Nicolaus had laid these things 
before Cæsar, he ended his plea; whereupon 
Cwsar was so obliging to Archelaus, that he 
raised him up when he had cast himself down at 
his feet, and said, that ‘the well deserved the 
kingdom;"’ and he soon let him know, that he 
was so far moved in his favor, that he would 
not act otherwise than bis father’s testament di- 
rected, and than was for the advantage of Ar- 
chelaus. However, while he gave this encour- 
agement to Archelaus to depend on him securely, 
he made no full determination about him; and, 
when the assembly was broken up, he considered 
by himself, whether he should confirm the king- 
dom to Archelaus, or whether he should part it 
among all Herod’s posterity; and this because 
they all stood in wee of much assistance to sup- 

CHAP. X. 


port them. 

A Sedition of the Jews against Sabinus; and how 
Varus brought the Authors of it to Punishment. 
§1. Bur before these things could be brought 

to a settlement, Malthace, Archelaus’s mother, 
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fell into a distemper, and died of it; and letters ; being much used to those exercises. 


came from Varus, the president of Syria, which 
informed Cesar of the revolt of the Jews; for, 
after Archelaus was sailed, the whole nation was 
inatumult. So Varus, since he was there him- 
self, brought the authors of the disturbance to 
punishment; and when he had restrained them 
for the most part from this sedition, which was a 
great one, he took his journey to Antioch, leav- 
ing one legion of his army at Jerusalem to keep 
the Jews quiet, who were now very fond of inno- 
vation. Yet did not this atall avail to put an end 
to that their sedition; for after Varus was gone 
away, Sabinus, Cæsar’s procurator, staid behind, 
and greatly distressed the Jews, relying on the 
forces that were left there, that they would by 
their mu}titude protect him: for he made use of 
them, and armed them as his guards, thereby so 
oppressing the Jews and giving them so great 
disturbance, that at length they rebelled; for he 
used force in seizing the citadels, and zealously 
pressed on the search after the king’s money, in 
order to seize upon it by force, on account of his 
love of gain, and his extraordinary covetousness. 

2. But on the approach of Pentecost, which ts 
a festival of ours, so called from the days of our 
forefathers, a great many ten thousands of men 
got together; nor did they come only to celebrate 
the festival, but out of their incignation at the 
madness of Sabinus, and at the injuries he offer- 
ed them. A great number there was of Gali- 
leans, and Idumeans, and many men from Jeri- 
cho, and others who had passed over the river 
Jordan, and inhabited those parts. This whole 
multitude joined themselves to all the rest, and 
were more zealous than the others in making an 
assault on Sabinus, in order to be avenged on 
hini; so they parted themselves into three bands 
and eutaTe ped themselves in the places follow- 
ing: some of them seized upon the hippodrome; 
and of the other two N one pitched them- 
selves from the northern part of the temple to 
the southern, on the east quarter; but the third 
band held the western part of the city where 
the king’s palace was. Their work tended en- 
tirely to besiege the Romans, and to enclose 
them on all sides. Now, Sabinus was afraid of 
these men's number, and of their resolution, 
who had little regard to their lives, but were 
very desirous not to be overcome, while they 
thought it a point of puissance to overcome their 
enemies; so be sent immediately a letter to Va- 
rus, and, as he used to do, was very pressing 
with him, and entreated him to come quickly to 
his assistance, because the forces he had left 
were in imminent danger, and would probably, 
inno long time, be seized upon, and cut to pieces; 
while he did himself get up to the highest tower 
of the fortress Phasaelus, which had been built 
in honor of Phasaelus, king Herod’s brother, 
and called so when the Parthians had brought 
him to his death.* So Sabinus gave thence a 
signal to the Romans to fall upon the Jews, 
although he did not himself venture so much as 
to come down to his friends, and thought he 
might expect that the others should expose them- 
selves first to die, on account of his avarice. 
However, the Romans ventured to make a sally 
out of the place, and a terrible battle ensued; 
wherein, though it is true the Romans beat their 
adversaries, yet were not the Jews daunted in 
their resolutions, even when they had the sight of 
that terrible slaughter that was made of them, 
but they went round about. and got upon those 
cloisters which encompassed the outer court of 
the temple, where a great fight was still con- 
tinued, and they cast stones at the Romans, part- 
ly with their hands and partly with slings, as 


*See Antiq. Book xiv. ch. xiii. section 10, and Of the 
War, b. i. ch. xxi sect. 9. 

t These great devastations made about the temple 
here, and Of the War, b. ii. el. iii, seet. 3, seem not to 
bave been fully re-edified in the days of Nero; till 
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Aal the 
archers also in array did the Romans a great 


deal of mischief; because they used their hands 
dexterously from a place superior to the others, 


and because the others were at an utter loss what 


to do; for when they tried to shoot their arrows 
against the Jews upwards, these arrows could 
not reach them, insomuch that the Jews were 
easily too hard for their enemies. And this sort 
of fight lasted a great while, till at last the Ro- 
nians, who were greatly distressed by what was 
done, set fire to the cloisters so privately, that 
those who were gotten upon them did not per- 
ceive it. This fire being fed by a great deal of 
combustible matter,f caught hold immediatel 
on the roof of the cloisters; so the wood, wtten 
was full of pitch and wax, and whose gold was 
laid on it with wax, yielded to the flame pre- 
sently, and those vast works, which were of the 
highest value and esteem, were destroyed ut- 
terly, while those that were on the roof unex- 
pectedly perished at the same time; for, as the 
roof tumbled down, some of these men tumbled 
down with it, and others of them were killed by 
their enemies who encompassed them. There 
was a great number more, who, out of despair of 
saving their lives, and out of astonishment at the 
misery that surrounded them, did either cast 
themselves into the fire, or threw themselves 
upon their own swords, and so got out of their 
misery. But as to those that retired behind the 
same way hy which they ascended, and thereby 
escaped, they were al] killed by the Romans, as 
being unarmed men, and their courage failing 
them; their wild fury being now not able to help 
them, because they were destitute of armor; 
insomuch, that, of those that went up to the top 
of the roof, not one escaped. The Romans also 
rushed through the fire, where it gave them room 
so to do, and seized on that treasure where the 
sacred money was reposited; a great part of 
which was stolen by the soldiers, and Sabinus 
got openly four hundred talents. 

3. But this calamity of the Jews’ friends, who 
fell in this battle, grieved them, as did also this 
plundering of the money dedicated to God in the 
temple. Accordingly, that body of them which 
continued best together, and was the most war- 
like, encompassed the palace, and threatened to 
set fire to it, and kill all that were in it. Yet still 
they commanded them to go out presently, and 
promised, that if they would do so, they would 
not hurt them, nor Sabinus neither; at which 
time the greatest part of the king’s troops de- 
serted to them, while Rufus and Gratus, who had 
three thousand of the most warlike of Herod’s 
army with them, who were men of active bodies, 
went over to the Romans. There was also a 
band of horsemen under the command of Rufus, 
which itself went over to the Romans also. 
However, the Jews went on with the siege, and 
dug mines under the palace walls, and besought 
those that were gone over to the other side, not 
to be their hindrance, now they had such a pro- 
per opportunity for the recovery of their coun- 
try’s ancient liberty; and for Sabinus, truly he 
was desirous of going away with his soldiers, 
but was not able to trust himself with the enemy, 
on account of what mischief he had already done 
them; and he took this great [pretended] lenity 
of theirs for nn argument why he should not 
comply with them: and so, because he expected 
that Varus was coming, he still bore the siege. 

4. Now, at this time there were ten thousand 
other disorders in Juden, which were like tu- 
mults; becanse a great number put themselves 
into a warlike posture either out of hopes of gain 
to themselves, or out of enmity to the Jews. In 


whose time there were 18,000 workmen continually 
employed in rebuilding and repairing that temple, as 
Josephus informs us, Antiq. b. xx. cb. ix. sect. 7. See 
the note on that place. 
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particular, two thousand of Herod’s old soldiers, 
who had been already disbanded, got together in 
Judea itself, and fought against the king's troops; 
although Archiabus, Herod’s first cousin, opposed 
thein; bot as he was driven out of the plains into 
the mountainous parts, by the military skill of 
(hose men, he kept himself in the fastnesses that 
were there, and saved what he could. 

5. There was also Judas, the son of that Eze- 
kias* who had been head of the robbers; which 
Ezekias was a very stiong man, and had with 
gre difficulty been caught by Herod. This 

udas haying gotten together a multitude of 
men of a profligate character about Sepphoris in 
Galilee, made an assault upon the palace phere] 
and seized upon all the weapons that were lai 
up in it, and with them armed every one of those 
that were with him, and carried away what mo- 
ney was left there; and he became terrible to all 
men, by tearing and rending thosc that came 
near him; and all this in order to raise himself, 
and out of an ambitious desire of the royal dig- 
nity; and he hoped to obtain that as a reward, 
not of his virtuons skill in war, but of his extra- 
vagance ir doing injuries. 

6. There was also Simon, who had been a slave 
of Herod the king, but in other respects a come- 
ly person, of a tall and robust body; he was one 
that was much superior to others of his order, 
and had had great things committed to his care. 
This man was elevated at the disorderly state of 
things, and was so bold as to put a diadem on his 
peat while a certain number of the people stood 
by him, and by them he was declared to be a 
king, and thought himself more worthy of that 
dignity than any one else. He burnt down the 
royal palace at Jericho, and plundered what was 
left in it. He also set fire to many others of the 
king's houses in several places of the country, 
and utterly destroyed them, and permitted those 
that were with him to take what was left in 
them for a prey; and he would have done 
greater things, unless care had been taken to re- 

ress him immediately; for Gratus, when he had 
toined himself to some Roman soldiers, took the 
forces he had with him, and met Simon, and after 
a great and long fight, no small part of those 
that came from Perea, who were a disordered 
body of men, and fonght rather in a bold than in 
a skilful manner, were destroyed; and although 
Simon had saved himself by flying away through 
a certain valley, yet Gratus overtook him, and 
cut off his head. ‘The royal palace also at Ama- 
thus, by the river Jordan, was burnt down by a 
party of men that were got together, as were 
those belonging to Simon. And thus did a great 
and wild fury spread itself over the nation, be- 
cause they had no king to keep the multitude in 
good order, and because those foreigners, who 
caine to reduce the seditious to sobriety, did, on 
the contrary, set them more in a flame, because 
of the injurics they offered them, and the avari- 
cious management of their affairs. 

7. At this time also Athronges, a person nei- 
ther eminent by the dignity of his progenitors, 
nor for any great wealth he was possessed of, 
but one that had in all respects been a shepherd 
only, and was not known by any body; yet be- 
cause he was a tall iman, nnd excelled others in 
the strength of his hands, he was so bold as to 
set up for king. This man thought it so sweet 
a thing to do more than ordinary injuries to 
others, that although he should be killed, he did 
aot much care if he lost his life in so great a de- 


* Unless this Judas, the son of Ezekins, be the same 
with that Theudas, mentioned Acts v. 36, Josephus 
must have omitted him; far that other Theudas, whom 
he afterward mentions under Fadus, the Roman gov- 
ernor, b. xx. ch. v. sect. 1, is much too late to corres- 
pond to him that is mentioned inthe Acts. ‘he names 
Theudas, Thadeus, and Judas, ditYer but little. See 
Archbishop Usher’s annals at A. 0.400). However, 
since Josephus does not pretend to reckon up the heads 
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sign. He had also four brethren, who were tall 
men themselves, and were believed to be supe- 
rior to others in the strength of their hands and 
thereby were encouraged to aim at great things, 
and thought that strength of theirs would support 
them in retaining the kingdom. Each of these 
ruled over a band of men of his own; for those 
that got together to them were very numerous. 
They were every one of them also commanders; 
bat, when they came to fight, they were subor- 
dinate to him, and fought jor him, while he puta 
diadem about his head, and assembled a council 
to debate about what things should be done, and 
all things were done according to his pleasure. 
And this man retained his power a great while; 
he was also called king, and had nothing to hin- 
der him from doing what he pleased. He also, 
as well as his brethren, slew a great many, both 
of the Romans and of the king’s forces, and ma- 
naged matters with the like ‘hatred to each of 
them. The king's forces they fell upon, because 
of the licentious conduct they had been allowed 
under Herod’s government; and they fell upon 
the Romans, because of the injuries they had so 
lately received from them. But in process of 
time, they grew more cruel to all sorts of men, 
nor could any one escape from one or other of 
these seditions, since they slew some out of the 
hopes of gain, and others from a mere custom 
of slaying men. They once attacked a company 
of Romans at Emmaus, who were bringing corn 
and weapons to the army, and fell upon Arius, 
the centurion, who commanded the company, 
and shot forty of the best of his foot-soldiers; 
but the rest of them were affrighted at their 
slaughter, and left their dead behind them, but 
saved themselves by the means of Gratus, who 
came with the king’s troops that were about him 
to their assistance. Now, these four brethren 
continued the war a long while by such sort of 
expeditions, and much grieved the Romans; but 
a their own nation niso a great deal of mis- 
chief. Yet were they afterward subdued; one 
of them in a fight with Gratus; another with 
Ptolemy; Archelaus also took the eldest of them 
prisoner, while the last of them was so dejected 
at the others’ misfortune, and saw so plainly that 
he had no way now left to save himself, his army 
being worn away with sickness and continual 
labors, that he also delivered himself up to 
Archelaus, upon his promise and oath to God [to 
preserve his life] But these things came to pass 
a good while afterward. 

8. And now Judea was ful! of robberies; and, 
as the several companies of the seditious lit 
upon any one to head them, he was created a 
king immediately, in order to do mischief to the 
public. They were in some small measure in- 
deed, and in small matters, hurtful to the Ro- 
mans; but the murders they committed upon 
their own people lasted a long while. 

9. As soon as Varns was once informed of the 
state of Judea by Sabinus's writing to him, he 
was afraid for the legion he had left: so he took 
the two other legions, (for there were three le- 
gions in all belonging to Syria,) and four troops 
of horsemen, with ihe several auxiliary forces 
which either the kings or certain of the tetrarchs 
afforded him, and made what haste he could to 
assist those that were then besieged in Judea. 
lle also gave order, that all that were sent out 
for this expedition, should make haste to Ptole- 
mais. The citizens of Berytus also gave him 
fifteen hundred auxiliaries, ns he passed through 


of all those ten thousand disorders in Judea, which he 
tells us were then abroad, see sect. 4 and 8, the Theu- 
das of the Acts might be at the head of one of those se- 
ditions, though not particularly naraed by him. Thus 
he informs us here, sect. 6, and Of the War, b. ii. ch. iv. 
sect. 2, that certain of the seditious caine and burned 
the royni palace at Amathus, or Bethramplita, npon 
the river Jordan. Perhaps their leader who is not 
named by Josephus, might be this Theudas. 
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their city. Aretas also, the king of Arabia Pe- 
trea, out of his hatred to Herod, and in order to 
purchase the favor of the Romans, sent hiui 
vo small assistance, besides their footinen and 
horsemen; and when he had now collected all 
his forces together, he committed part of them 
to his son, and to a friend of his, and sent them 
upon an expedition into Galilee, which lies in the 
neighborhood of Ptolemais, who made an attack 
upon the enemy,’ and put them to flight, and 
took Sepphoris, and made its inhabitants slaves, 
and burnt the city. But Varus himself pursued 
his march for Samaria with his whole army; yet 
did not he meddle with the city of that name, be- 
cause it had not at all joined with the seditious; 
but pitched his camp at a certain village that be- 
longed to Ptolemy, whose name was Arus, which 
the Arabians burnt, out of their hatred to Herod, 
and out of the enmity they bore to his friends; 
whence they marched to another village, whose 
name was Sampho, which the Arabians plunder- 
ed and burnt, although it was a fortified and a 
strong place; and all along this march nothing 
escaped them, but all places were full of fire and 
of slaughter. Emmaus wasalso burnt by Varus’s 
order, after its inhabitants had deserted it, that 
he might avenge those that had there been de- 
stroyed. From thence he now inarched to Jeru- 
salem; whereupon those Jews whose camp lay 
there, and who had besieged the Roman legion, 
now hearing of the coming of this army, left the 
siege imperfect: but as to the Jerusalem Jews, 
when Varus reproached them bitterly for what 
had been done, they cleared themselves of the 
accusation, and alleged, that the contflux of the 
people was occasioned by the feast; that the war 
was not made with their approbation, but the 
rashness of the strangers, while they were on 
the side of the Romans, and besieged together 
with them, rather than having any inclination to 
besiege them. There also came beforeliand to 
meet Varus, Joseph, the cousin-german of king 
Herod, as also Gratus and Rufus, who brought 
their soldiers along with them, together with 
those Romans who had been besieged; but Sa- 
binus did not come into Varns’s presence, but 
stole out of the city privately, Re MA to the 
sea side. 

10. Upon this Varus sent a part of his army 
into the country, to seck out those that had been 
the authors of the revolt; and when they were 
discovered, he punished some of them that were 
most guilty, and some he dismissed: now the 
number of those that were crucified on this ac- 
count were two thousand. After which he dis- 
banded his army, which he found nowise useful 
to him in the affairs he came about: for they be- 
haved themselves very disorderly, and disobeyed 
his orders, and what Varus desired them to do, 
and this out of regard to that gain which they 
made by the mischief they did. As for himself, 
when he was informed that ten thousand Jews 
had gotten together, he made haste to catch 
them; but they did not proceed so far as to fight 
him, but, by fe advice of Archiabus, they came 
together, and delivered themselves up to him: 
hereupon Varus forgave the crime ot revolting 
to the multitude, but sent their several command- 
ers to Cæsar; many of them Cesar dismissed: 
but for the several relations of Herod who had 
been among these men in this war, they were the 
only persons whom he punished, who, without 
the least regard to justice, fought against their 


own kindred. 
CHAP. XI. 


An Embassage of the Jews to Ceasar, and how 
Cæsar confirmed Herod's Testament. 


}1. So when Varus had settled these affairs, 
and had placed the former legion at Jerusalem, 
he returned back to Antioch: but as for Arche- 
laus, he had new sources of trouble come upon 
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him at Rome, on the occasions following: for an 
embassage of the Jews was come to Rome, Varus 
having permitted the nation to send it, that they 
might petition for the liberty of living by their 
own laws.* Now, the number of the ambassa- 
dors that were sent by the authority of the na- 
tion was fifty, to TE they joined above eight 
thousand ot the Jews that were at Rome already. 
liereupon Cæsar assembled his friends, and the 
chief men among the Romans, in the temple of 
Apollo,t which he had built at a vast charge; 
A the ambassadors came, and a multitude 
of the Jews that were there already came with 
them, as did also Archelaus and his triends; but 
as for the several kinsmen which Archelaus had, 
they would not join themselves with hiin, out of 
their hatred to him; and yet they thought it too 
gross a thing for them to assist the ambassadors 
{against him,] as supposing it would be a dis- 
grace to them in Czesar’s opinion to think of thus 
acting in opposition to a man of their own kin- 
dred. {Philip also was come hither outof Syria, 
by the persuasion of Varus, with this principal 
intention, to assist his brother [Archelaus;] for 
Varus was his great friend; but still so, that if 
there should any change happen in the form of go- 
vernment, (which Varus suspected there would,) 
and if any distribution should be made on ac- 
count of the number that desired the liberty of 
living by their own laws, that he might not be 
disappointed, but might have his share in it. 

2. Now upon the liberty that was given to the 
Jewish ambassadors to speak, they who hoped 
to obtain a dissolution of kingly government, be- 
took themselves to accuse Herod of his iniqui- 
ties; and they declared, ‘that he was indeed in 
name a king, but that he had taken to himself 
that uncontrollable authority which tyrants ex- 
ercise over their subjects, and had made use of 
that authority for the destruction of the Jews, 
and did not abstain from making many innova- 
tions among them besides, according to his own 
inclinations; and that whereas there were a 
great many who perished by that destruction he 
brought upon them, so many indeed as no other 
history relates, they that survived were far more 
miserable than those that suffered under him, 
not only by the anxiety they were in from his 
looks and disposition towards them, but from 
the danger their estates were in of being taken 
away by him: that he did never leave ot] adorn- 
ing those cities that lay in their neighborhood, 
but were inhabited by foreigners; but so that the 
cities belonging to his own government were 
ruined, and utterly destroyed: that whereas, 
when he took the kingdom, it was in an extraor- 
dinary flourishing condition, he had filled the na- 
tion with the utmost degree of cr and 
when, upon unjust pretences, he had slain any 
of the nobility, he took away their estates; and 
when he permitted any of them to live, he con- 
demned chert to the forfeiture of what they pos- 
sessed. And, besides the annual impositions 
which he laid upon every one of them, they 
were to make liberal presents to himself, to his 
domestics and friends, und to such ot his slaves 
as were vonchsafed the favor of being his tax- 
gatherers; because there was no way of obtain- 
ing a freedom from unjust violence, without 
giving either gold or silver for it. That they 
would say nothing of the corruption of the chas- 
tity of their virgins, and the reproach laid on 
their wives for incontinency, and those things 
acted after an insolent and inhuman manner; 
because it was not a smaller pleasure to the suf- 
ferers to have such things concealed than it 
would have been not to have suffered them. 
That Herod had put such abuses upon them as 
a wild beast would not hnve put on them, if he 

* See Of the War, b. ii. ch. il. sect. 3. 


t See the note, Of the War, b. ii. ch. vi. sect. 1. 
tHe was tetrarch afterward. 
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had power given him to rule over us; and that 
although their nation had passed through many 
subversions and alterations of government, their 
history gave no account of any calamity they 
had ever been under, that could be compared 
with this which Herod had brought upon their 
nation; that it was for this reason that they 
thocgnt they might justly and gladly salute Ar- 
chelaus as king, upon this supposition, that who- 
soever should be set over their kingdom, he 
would appear more mild to them than Herod 
had been: and that they had joined with him in 
the mourning for his father, in order to gratify 
him, and were ready to oblige him in other points 
also, tf they could meet with any degree of mo- 
deration from him: but that he seemed to be 
afraid lest be should not be deemed Herod’s own 
son. nud so, without any delay, he immediately 
let the nation understand his meaning, and thts 
before his dominion was well established, since 
the power of disposing of it belonged to Cesar, 
who could either give it to him or not, as he 
leased. That he had given a specimen of his 
Paie virtue to his subjects, and with what kind 
of moderation and good administration he would 
govern them, by that his first action which con- 
cerned them, hts own citizens, and God himself 
also, when he made the slaughter of three thou- 
sand of his own countrymen at the temple. How, 
then, could they avoid the just hatred of him who, 
to the rest of hts barbarity, had added this as one 
of our crimes, that we have opposed and contra- 
dicted him in the exercise ot his authority?" 
Now, the main thing they desired was this, 
* That they might be delivered from kingly and 
the like forms of government,* and might be 
added to Syria, and be put under the authority 
of such presidents of theirs as should be sent to 
them; for that it would thereby be made evident, 
whether they be really a seditious people, and 
generally fond of innovations, or EA they 
would live in any orderly manner, if they might 
have governors of any sort of moderation set 
over them.” 

3. Now when the Jews had said this, Nicolaus 
vindicated the kings from those accusations, and 
said, ‘That, as for Herod, since he had never 
been thus accused all the time of his life,t it was 
not fit for those that might have accused him of 
lesser crimes than those now mentioned, and 
might have procured him to be punished during 


* Ifany one compare that divine prediction concern- 
ing the tyrannical power which Jewish hings wonld 
exercise Over them, if they would be so foolish as to 
prefer it before their ancient theocracy or aristocracy, 
l Sam. viji. }—22, Antiq. b. viii. ch. iv. seet. 4, hie will 
soon find that it was superabundantly fultifled in the 
days of Ierod, and that to such a degree, that the na- 
tion now at last seem sorely to repent of such their an- 
cient choice in opposition to God's better choice for them, 
and had much rather be subject to even a Pagan Roman 
government, and their deputics, than to be any longer 
under the oppression of the family of Herod; which re- 
quest of theirs Augustus did not now grant them; but 
did it forthe one half of that nation in a few years 
afterward, upon fresh complaints by the Jews made 
against Archelans; who, under the more humble name 
of ethnarch, which Augustus only would now allow 
him, s001 tnok upon him the insalence and tyranny of 
his father king Herod, asthe remaining part of this book 
will inform us, and particularly ch. xiii. sect. 2. 

t This is not trae, See Antiq. b. xiv. ch. ix. sect. 3, 4, 
and ch. xii. sect. l, and ch. xiii. sect. ),2. Ant. b. xv. ch. 
jii. sect. 5, nnd ch. x. sect.2.3. Ant. b. xvi.ch.ix. sect. 3. 

t Since Josephus here informs usthat Archelaus lind 
one hnif of the kingdom of Herod, and presently in- 
forins us farther, that Acchelaus’s annual income, after 
an abatement of one quarter forthe present, was 600 
talents, we may therefore gather pretty nearly what 
was Ilerod the Great's yearly incame; i mean abont 
1600 talents, which, at the known vulne of 3000 shekels 
to a talent, nnd about 2s. 10d. ton shekel, In the days of 
Josephns, see the note on Antiq. b. iii. ch. vii. sect. 2, 
amonnts to £680,000 sterling per annum: which In- 
come, though grent in itself, henring no proportion to his 
vast expenses every where visible in Josephus, and to 
the vast sums he lef behind him in bis will, ch. viii. 
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his lifetime, to bring an accusation against him 
now he is dead. He also attributed the actions 
of Archelaus to the Jews’ injuries to him, who 
affecting to govern contrary to the laws, and 
going about to kill those that would have hinder- 
cd them from acting unjustly, when they were by 
him punished for what they had done, made their 
complaints against him; so he accused them of 
their attempts for innovation, and of the pleasure 
they took in sedition, by reason of their not 
having learned to submit to justice, and to the 
laws, but still desiring to be superior in all 
things.” This was the substance of what Nico- 
lans said. 

4. When Cesar had heard these pleadings, he 
dissolved the assembly; but a few days after- 
ward he appointed Archelaus, not indeed to be 
king of the whole country, but ethnarch of one 
half of that which had been subject to Herod, 
and promised to give him the royal dignity here- 
after, if he governed his part virtuously. But as 
for the other half, he divided it into two parts, 
and gave it to two other of Herod's sons, to 
Philip and to Antipas, that Antipas who disputed 
with Archelans for the whole kingdom. Wore, 
to him it was that Perea and Gulilee paid their 
tribute, which amounted annually to two hundred 
talents,t while Batanea, with Trachonitis, as well 
as Auranitis, with a certain part of what was 
called the house of Zenodorus,|| paid the tribute 
of one hundred talents to Philip; but Idumea, 
and Judea, and the country of Samaria, paid 
tribute to Archelaus, but had now a fourth part 
of that tribute taken off by the order of Cæsar, 
who decreed them that mitigation, because they 
did not join in this revolt with the rest of the 
multitude. There were also certain of the cities 
which paid tribute to Archelaus, Strato's Tower, 
and Sebaste, with Joppa and Jerusalem; for as 
to Gaza, and Gadara, and Hippos, they were 
Grecian cities, which Cæsar separated from his 
government, and added them to the province of 
Syria. Now the tribute-money that came to Ar- 
ane every year from his own dominions, 
amounted to six hundred talents. 

5. And so much came to Herod’s sons from 
their father's inheritance. But Salome, besides 
what her brother left her by his testament, which 
were Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Piasaelis, and 
five hundred thousand [drachmæ] of coined sil- 
ver, Cæsar made her a present of a royal habita- 


seet. 1, and ch. xii. sect. 1, the rest inust hnve arisen ci- 
ther from his confiscation of those great men's estates 
whom he put to death, or made to pay a fine for the 
saving of their lives, or from some other heavy methods 
of oppression which such savage tyrants nsually exer- 
cise upon their miserable subjects ; or rather from these 
several methods put together, all which yet seem very 
much too small for his expenses, being drawn from no 
larger a notion than that of the Jews, which was very 
pojulous, but without the advantage of trade to bring 
them riches; so that I cannot but strongly suspect that 
no small partof this his wealth arose from another 
source: J mean from some vast sums he took out of 
David's sepuichre, but concealed fromthe people. Sce 
the nateon Antiq. h. vii. ch. xv. sect. 3, 

|| Take here a very useful note of Grotins, on Luke, 
ch. iii. ver. J, here quoted by Dr. Hudson ; “When Jose- 
plins says, that some part of the house [or possession] 
of Zenodorus (i. c. Abilene.) wasallotted to Philip, he 
thereby declares that the larger part of it helouged to nn- 
other; this other was Lysanias, whom Luke mentions, 
of the posterity of that Lysanias who wns possessed of 
the srine country called Abilene, fromthe city Abila, and 
by others Chaleidene, from the city Chaleis, when the 
government of the east was under Antonius, and this af- 
ter Ptolemy, the son of Mennius, from which Lysanias, 
this country came to be commonly callcd the Country 
of Lysanias : and as, after the death ofthe former Lysa- 
nias, it was called the tetrarchy of Zenodorus, so, afier 
the death of Zenndorus, or when the time for which he 
hired it was ended, when another Lysaniag, of the same 
name with the former, wns possessed of the same coun- 
try, it began to he called again the tetrarchy of Lysa- 
nias." However, since Josephus cisewhere, Antiq. xx, 
ch. vii. sect. 1,clearly distinguishes Ahilene from Chal 
cidene, Grotius must be here so far mistaken. 
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tion at Askelon; in all her revenues amounted to 
sixty talents by the year, aud her dwelling- 
house was withia Archelaus’s government. ‘The 
rest also of the king’s relations received what 
his testament allotted them. Moreover, Cæsar 
made a present to each of Herod’s two virgin 
daughters, besides what their father left them, 
of two hundred and fifty thousand [drachme] of 
silver, and married them to Pheroras'’s suns; he 
also granted all that was bequeathed to himself 
to the king’s sons, which was one thousand five 
hundred talents, excepting a few of the vessels, 
which be reserved for himself; and they were 
acceptable to bim, not so much for the great 
value they were of, as because they were memo- 
rials of the king to him. 


CHAP. XH. 
Concerning a spurious Alexander. 


$1. WHEN these affairs bad been thus settled 
by Cæsar, a certain young man, by hirth a Jew, 
but brought up by a Roman freed-iman in the 
city of Sidon, ingrafted himself into the kindred 
of Herod, by the resemblance of his countenance, 
which those that saw him attested to be that of 
Alexander the son of Herod, whom he had slain; 
aod this was an incitement to him to endeavor 
to obtain the goverament, so he took to him, as 
an assistant, a man of his own country, (one that 
was well acquainted with the affairs of the 
palace, but on other accounts an ill man, and one 
whose nature made him capable of causing great 
disturbances to the public, and one that became 
a teacher of such a mischievous contrivance to 
the other,) and declared himself to be Alexander 
the son of Herod, but stolen away by one of 
those that were sent to slay him, who, in reality, 
slew other men in order to deceive the specta- 
tors, but saved both him and his brother Aris- 
tobulus. Thus was this man elated, and able to 
‘impose on those that came to him; and when he 
was come to Crete, he made all the Jews that 
came to discourse with him believe him [to be 
Alexander.) And when he had gotten much 
money which had been presented to him there, 
he passed over to Melos, where he got much 
more wooey than he had before, out of the belief 
they had that he was of the royal family, and 
their Hopes that he would recover his father’s 
priucipality, and reward his benefactors: so he 
made haste to Rome, and was conducted thither 
by those strangers who entertained him. Hewas 
also so fortunate, as, upon his landing at Dicear- 
chia, to bring the Jews that were there into the 
same delusion; and not only other people, but 
also all those that had been great with Herod, or 
had a kindness for him, joined themselves to this 
man as to their king. ‘The cause of it was this, 
that men were glad of his pretences, which were 
seconded by the likeness of his countenance, 
which made those that had been acquainted with 
Alexander strongly to believe that he was no 
other but the very same person, which they also 
confirmed to others by oath; insomuch that when 
the report went about him that he was coming 
to Rome, the whole multitude of the Jews that 
were there went out to meet him, ascribing it to 
Divine Providence that he had so unexpectedly 
escaped, and being very joyful on account of his 
mother’s family. And when he was come, he 
was carried in a royal litter through the streets, 
and all the oriaments about him were such as 
kings are adoraed withal; and this was at the 
expense of those that entertained him. The 
multitude also flocked about him greatly, and 
made mighty acclamations to him, and nothing 
was omitted which could be thought suitable to 
such as had been so unexpectedly preserved. 

2. When this thing was told Cesar he did not 
believe it, because Hero.] was not so easily to be 


_* Spanheim seasonably observes here, that it was for- 
Yidden the Jews to marry their brother’s wife, when 
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imposed upon in such affairs as were of great 
concern to him; yet, having some suspicion it 
might be so, he sent one Celadus, a freed-man of 
his, and one that had conversed with the young 
men themselves, and bade him bring Alexander 
into his prestace; so he brought hiin, being no 
more accurate in judging about him than the rest 
of the multitude. Yet did he not deceive Cesar; 
for although there was a resemblance between 
him and Alexander, yet was it not so exact as to 
impose on such as were prudent ia discerning; 
for this spurious Alexander had his hands rough 
by the labors he had been put to, and instead 
of that softness of body which the other had, and 
this as derived from his delicate and generous 
education, this man. for the contrary reason, had 
a rugged body. When, therefore, Cesar saw 
how the master and the scholar agreed in this 
lying story, and in a bold way of talking, he in- 
quired about Aristobulus, and asked what be- 
came of him, who, it seems, was stolen away to- 
gether with him, and for what reason it was that 
he did nst come along with him, and endeavor 
to recover that dominion which was due to bis 
high birth also? And when he said, that ‘the 
had been left in the isle of Crete, for fear of the 
dangers of the sea, that, in case any accident 
should come to himself, the posterity of Mariam- 
ne might not utterly perish, but that Aristobulus 
might survive, and punish those that laid such 
treacherous designs against them.” And when 
he persevered in his affirmations, and the author 
of the imposture agreed in supperting it, Cesar 
took the young man by himself, aad said to him, 
“If thou wilt not impose upon ime, thou shalt 
have this for thy reward, that thou shalt escape 
with thy life; tell me, then, who thou art, and 
who it was that had boldness enough to contrive 
such a cheat as this; for this contrivance is too 
considerable a piece ot villany to be undertaken 
by one of thy age.” Accordingly, because he had 
no other way to take, he told Cæsar the contri- 
vance, and after what manner, and by whom, it 
was laid together. So Cesar, upon observing the 
spurious Stee to be a strong active nian, 
aud fit to work with his bands, that he might 
not break his promise to him, put him amoog 
those that were to row among the mariners; but 
slew him that induced him to do what he had 
done; for as for the people of Melos, he thought 
them sufficiently anuislted! ia haviag thrown 
away so much of their money upon this spurious 
Alexander. And such was the ignominious con- 
clusion of this bold contrivance about the spuri- 
ous Alexander. 


CHAP. XIII. 


How Archelaus, upon a second Accusation, was 
banished to Vienna. 


§ 1. WHEN Archelaus was entered on his eth- 
narchy, and was come into Judea, he accused 
Joazer, the son of Boethus, of assisting the se- 
ditious, and took away the high priesthood from 
him, and put Eleazar his brother in his place. 
He also magniticently rebuilt the royal palace 
that had been at Jericho, and he diverted halt 
the water with which the village of Neara used 
to be watered, and drew off that water into the 
plain, to water those palm-trees which he had 
there planted: he also built a village, and put his 
own name upon it, and called it Archelaus 
Moreover, he transgressed the law of our fa 
thers,* and married Glaphyra, the daugater of 
Archelaus, who had been the wife of his brother 
Alexander, which Alexander bad three cnildren 
by her, while it was a thing detestable among 
the Jews, to marry the brother's wife; nor di 
this Eleazar abide long in the high priesthood: 
Jesus, the son of Sie, being putin his room while 
he was still living. 


she bad children by her first husband, and that Zenorag 
{cites or] interprets the ciause before usaceerdingly. | 
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2. But in the tenth year of Archelaus’s govern- 
ment, both his brethren and the principal men of 
Judea aud Samaria, not being akie to bear his 
barburons and tyrannical nsage of them, accused 
him before Cæsar, and that especially because 
they knew he had broken the commands of Ce- 
sar, which obliged him to behave himself with 
moderation among theim. Whereupon, Cesar, 
when he heard it, was very angry, and called for 
Archclaus’s steward, who took care of his atfairs 
at Rome, and whose naime was Archclaus also, 
and thinking it beneath him to write to Arche- 
laus, he bade him sail away as soon as possible, 
and bring him to Rome: so the man made haste 
in his voyage, and when he came into Judea he 
found Archelaus feasting with his friends; so 
he tuld him what Cesar had sent him about, and 
hastened him away. And when he was come [to 
Rome, | Ciesar, npon hearing what certain accu- 
sers of his had to say, and what reply he could 
make, both banished him, and appointed Vienna, 
a city of Gaul, to be the place of his habitation, 
and took his money away from him. 

3. Now, before Arche was gone up to 
Rome upon this message. he related this dream 
to his friends, that “he saw ears of corn, in num- 
ber ten, full of wheat, perfectly ripe, which ears, 
as it seemed to him, were devoured by oxen.” 
And when he was awake and gotten up, because 
the vision appeared to be of great importance to 
him, he sent for the diviners, whose study was 
employed about dreams. And while some were 
of one opinion, and some of another, (for all their 
interpretations did not agrec,) Simon, a man of 
the sect of the Essenes, desired leave to speak 
his mind frecly, and said, ‘that the vision de- 
noted a change in the affairs of Archelaus, and 
tbai not for the better; that oxen, because 
that animal takes uneasy pains in his labors, 
denoted afflictions, and indeed denoted further, a 
change of affairs; because that land which is 
ploughed by oxen cannot remain in ils former 
state; aud tbat the ears of corn being ten, deter- 
mined the like number of years, because an ear 
of corn grows in one year; end that the time of 
Archelaus’s government was over.” And thns did 
this man expound the dream. Now, on the fifth 
day after this dream came first to Archelaus, the 
other Archelaus, that was sent to Judea by Ciesar 
to call hini away, came hither also. 
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4. The like accident befell Glaphyra his wife 
who was the daughter of king Araia who, 
as I said before, was married, while she was a 
virgin, to Alexander tbe son of Hcrod, and bro- 
ther of Archelaus; but since it fcl} out so that 
Alexander was slain by his father, she was mar- 
ried to Juba, the king of Lydia, and when he was 
dend, and she lived in widowhood in Cappadocia 
with her father, Archelaus divorced his former 
wife Marianne, and married her, so great was 
his afluction for this Glaphyra; who, during her 
marriage to hin. saw the following dream. She 
geet “she saw Alexander standing by her, 
at which she rejoiced, and embraced him with 
great affection; but that he comp!ained of her, 
and said, O Glaphyra! thou provest thal saying 
to be true, which assures us that women are not 
to be trusted. Didst thou not pledge thy faith to 
me? and wast thou not married to me when thou 
wast a virgin? and had we not children between 
us? Yet hast thou forgotten the affection I bore 
to thee, out of the desire of a second husband. 
Nor hast thou been satisfied with that injury thou 
didst me, but thou hast heen so bold as to pro- 
cure thee a third husband to lie by thee, and in 
an indecent and imprudent manner hast entered 
into my house, and hast been married to Arche- 
laus, thy husband, and my brother. However, I 
will not forget thy former kind affection for me, 
buf will set thee free from every such reproach- 
ful action, and cause thee to be mine again, as 
thou once wast.” When she had related this to 
her female companions, in a few days’ time she 
departed this life. 

5. Now, I do not think these histories improper 
for the present discourse, both because my dis- 
conrse now is concerning kings; and otherwise 
also on account of the advantage hence to be 
drawn, as well as for the confirmation of the im- 
mortality of the soul, as of the providence of 
God over hnman affairs, I thought them fit to be 
sct down: but if any one does not believe such 
relations, Jet him indeed cnjoy his own opinion 
but Jet him not hinder another, that would 
thereby encourage himself in virtue. So Arche- 
lans’s country was laid to the province of Syria; 
and Cyrenius, one that had been consul, was sent 
by Cæsar to take account of the pconle’s effects 
in Syria, and to sell the house of Archelaus. 
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CONTAINING THE INTRAVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM THE BANISHMENT OF 
ARCHELAUS TO THE DEPARTURE OF THE JEWS FROM BABYLON. 





CAP, I. 


How Cyrenius was sent by Cesar to makca Tax- 
alion (f Syria and Judea; and how Coponius 
was senl lo be Procurator of Judea: concerning 
Judas af Galilee, and concerning the Sects that 
were among the Jews. 


§1. Now Cyrenius, a Romnn senator, and ene 
who had gone through other magistracies, and 
had passed through them till he had been eon- 
sul, nnd one who, on other accounts, was of 
great dignity, came ać this time into Syria, with 
a few others, being sent by Ciwsnr to be a judge 
of that nation, and to take an account of their 


* Since St. Luke once, Acts v.37, and Joseplms four 
several times. once Lere, seri. 6; and b, x\ veh. v, sect, 
2, Oftie War, bilek. vui, seet. t, und eh. avii. sect. 8; 
cally tlis Judas, who was the pestilent autlorof that 
seditious dortrine and temper which brongttthe Jewish 
nation to nner destruction, a Galilean ; tut here, sect. 
], Josep! us calls bima Geulonite, of tve city Gamata; 
ít is n great question where this Judas was lorn, whe- 
ther in Gatiiee, on the west sile, or in Gaulonitis, on 
theenrt side of the river Jordan; white in tle place just 
now cited out of the Antiquilies, t. xx. ch. v. rect.2, be 
is not only ealled a Galilean, but it is added to his story, 


substance: Coponius also, a man of the eques- 
trian order, was sent together with him, to Nec 
the supreme power over the Jews. Moreover, 
Cyrenius came himself into Judea, which was 
nuw added to the province of Syria, to take an 
account of their substance, and to dispose of Ar- 
chelaus's money: but the Jews, although at the 
beginning they took the report of a taxation 
heinously, yet did they leave of any further op- 
position to it, by the persuasion ot Joazer, who 
was the son of Boethus, and high priest; so they 
being over persuaded by Joazers words, gave 
an account of their estates without any dispute 
about it. Yet was there one Judas,* a Gaulonite, 


as I havesignifiedin the bools that go before these, an 
if be had stillealled hima Galilean in those Antiquilics 
before, as wellas in that particular place, ns Dean Ald- 
rich olseryes, On the War. b. ji. eh. viii. scet. 3. Nor 
ean one well inarine wry te should tere call him a 
Goaulonite, when inthe 6th section to'lowing here, na 
well ng twice Of the War, he still calls hima Galilean, 
Aa for the city of Gamala, whence this Judas was de- 
rived, it determines nothing, sinee there were two of 
that mime, the one in Gaulonitis, the other in Galilee. 
See Reland on the city or town of that name. 
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of a city whose name was Gamala, who taking; away the freedom from men of acting as they 


with him Saddouk,* a Pharisee, became zealous 
to draw them toa revolt, who both said, that this 
taxation was no better than an introduction to 
slavery, aod exhorted the nation to assert their 
liberty, as if they could procure them happiness 
and security for what they possessed, and asau- 
red enjoyment of a still greater good, which was 
that of the honor and soi they would thereby 
acquire for magnanimity, They also said, that 
God would not otherwise be assisting to them, 
than upon their joining with one another in such 
counsels as might be successful, and for their 
own advantage; and this especially, if they 
would set about great exploits, and not grow 
weary in executing the same: so men received 
what they said with pleasure, and this bold at- 
tempt proceeded to a great height. All sorts of 
mistortunes also sprang from these men, and the 
nation was infected with this doctrine to an in- 
credible degree: one violent war came upon us 
after another, and we lost our friends who used 
to alleviate our pains; there were also very 
great robberies and murders of our principal 
men. This was done in pretence aed for the 
public welfare, but in reality from the hopes of 

ain to themselves: whence arose seditions, and 
from them murders of men, which sometimes 
fell on those of their own people, (by the madness 
of these men towards one another, while their 
desire was that none of the adverse party might 
be left,) and sometimes on their enemies; a fa- 
imine also coming upon us, reduced us to the last 
degree of despair, as did also the taking and de- 
molishing of cities; nay, the sedition at last in- 
creased so high, that the very temple of God 
was burnt down by their enemies’ fire. Such 
were the consequences of this, that the customs 
of our fathers were altered, and such a change 
was made, as added a mighty weight toward 
bringiag all to destruction, which these men oc- 
casioned by their thus conspiring together; for 
Judas and Saddouk,+ who excited a fourth phi- 
losophic sect among us, and had a great many 
foliowers therein, filled our civil government 
with tumults at present, and laid the foundations 
of our ruture miseries by this system of philoso- 
phy, which we were befure unacquainted withal, 
concerning which we will discourse a little, and 
this the rather, because the infection which 
spread thence among the younger sort, who were 
zealous for it, brougtit the public to destruction. 

2. The Jews had for a great while had three 
sects of philosophy peculiar to themselves, the 
sect of the Essenes,and the sect of the Sadducees, 
and the third sort of opinions was that of those 
called Pharisees; of which sects, although I have 
already spoken in the second bovk of the Jewish 
war, yet will ] a little touch upon them now. 

3. Now, for the Pharisees, they live meanly, 
and pi delicacies in diet, and they folluw 
the conduct of reason; and what that prescribes 
to them as good for them, they do; and they 
think they ought earnestly to strive to ubserve 
reason's dictates for practice. They also pay u 
respect to such as are in years; nor are they so 
bold as to contradiet them in any thing which 
they have introduced; and when they determine 
that all things are done by fate, they do not take 


* It secins not very improbable to me, that this Sad- 
due, the Pharisee, was the very same man of whom the 
Rabbins speak, as the unhappy hut undesigning occa- 
sion Of tle impiety or infidelity of the Sadducees; nor 
perhaps had tlhe men this name of Sudducees till this 
very time, though they were a distinct sect tong before. 
Sce the note on b, xiii ch. x. sect. 5; and Dean Tri- 
deaux, as there quoted; nordo we, that I know of, tind 
the least footsteps of such impiety or infidelity of these 
Sadducees tetore this time, the Recornitions assuring 
usthat they began about the days of John the Baptist, 
b. i. ch. liv. 

{ See the preceding note. 

Jit seems by what Josephus says here, and Philo 
himself etsewhere, Op. p. 676, that these Essenes did 
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think fit; since their notion ts, that it hath pleased 
God to make a temperament, whereby wnat he 
wills is done, but so tbat tie will of man can act 
virtuously or viciously. They also believe, that 
souls have an immortal vigor in them, an! that 
under the earth there will be rewards or punish- 
ments, according as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in thia life; and the latter are to be de- 
tained in an everlasting prisou, but that tie for- 
mer shall have power to revive and live again; 
on account of which doctrines, they are able 
greatly to persuade the body ol the people, and 
whatsoever they do about divine worship, pray- 
ers, and sacrifices, they perform them according 
to their direction; insomuch that the cities give 
great attestations to them on account ol their 
entire virtuous conduct, both in the actioas of 
their lives, and their discourses also. 

4. But the doctrine of the Sadducees is this, 
that souls die with the bodies; nor do they regard 
the observation of any thing besides wnat the 
law enjoins them; for they think it an instance 
of virtue to dispute with those teachers of phi- 
losophy whom they frequent; but this doctrine 
is received but by a few, yet by those still of the 
greatest dignity. But they are able to do almost 
nothiog of themselves; for when they become 
magistrates, as they are unwillingly and by force 
sometimes obliged to be, they addict themselyes 
to the notions of the Pharisees, because the mul- 
titude would not otherwise bear thei. 

5. The doctrine of the Essenes is this, that all 
things are best ascribed to God. ‘hey teach 
the immortality of souls, and esteem that the 
rewards of righteousness are to be earnestly 
striven for; and when they send what they have 
dedicated to God into the temple, they uo not 
offer sacrifices, because they lavye more pure 
lustrations of their own:{ on which account they 
are excluded from the common court of the tem- 
ple, out offer their sacrifices themselves; yet is 
their course of life better than that of other men; 
and they entirely addict themselves to husbandry. 
It also deserves our admiration, how much they 
exceed all other men that addict themselves to 
virtue, and tais in righteousness: and indeed to 
such a degree, tliat as it hath never appeared 
among any other men, neither Greeks nor barba- 
rians, no, not fur a little time, so hath it endured 
fur a long while among them. This is demon- 
strated by that institution of theirs, which will 
not suffer any thing to hinder them from having 
all things in common; so that a rich man enjoys 
no more of his own wealth than he who hath 
nothing at all. There are about tour thousand 
men that live in this way; and netther marry 
wives, nor are desirous to keep servants; as 
thinking the latter tempts men to be unjust, and 
the former gives the hancle to domestic quarrels, 
but as they live by themselves, they minister one 
to another. They also appoint certain stewards 
to receive the incomes of their revenues, and of 
the fruits of the ground; such as are good men 
nnd priests; who are to get their corn an. their 
food ready for them, ‘They none of them difler 
from others of the Essenes in their way of living, 
but do the most resemble those Duce, who are 
ealled Polistix,|] [dwellers in cities. | 


not use to go np to the Jewish festivals at Jerusalem, or 
to offer sacrifices there, which may be one greal orca- 
sion why they are never mentioned in tLe ordinary 
books of the New Testament; though in tie \postoti- 
eal Constitutions they are mentioned as those tuul ob- 
serve the customs of their forefathers, and tint with- 
out nny such itleharacter laid upon them as is t! ere laid 
upon the other secisamongz that people. 

|| Whu these Itsaso’ zi in Josephus, or Krie'a n Sta- 
bo, among the Pythagoriec Dacw were, it is nol easy to 
determine. Scaliger offers no improbable conjecture, 
that some of these Dace lived alone like monks, to 
tents Or eaves; but that others of them lived together in 
built erties, and thence were ealled by such names as 
iunplied the same. 
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6. But of the fourth sect of Jewish philoso- 
phy, Judas the Galilcan was the author. These 
men agree in all other things with the Pharisaic 
ne ns; but they have an inviolable attachment 
to liberty, and say, that God is to be their only 
Ruler and Lord. ‘They also do not value dying 
any kinds of death, nor indeed do they heed the 
denths of their relations and friends, nor can any 
such fear make them call any man lord. And 
since this immoyeable resolution of theirs is well 
known to a great many, I shall speak no farther 
about that matter; nor am J afraid that any thing 
I have said of them should be disbelieved, but 
rather fear that what I have said is beneath the 
resolution they show when they undergo pain. 
And it was in Gessius Florus’s time that the na- 
tion began to grow mad with this distemper, 
who wus our procnrator, and who occasioned the 
Jews to go wild with it by the abuse of his autho- 
rity, and to make them revolt from the Romans. 
And these are the sects of Jewish philosophy. 


CHAP. II. 


How Herod and Philip builé several Cities in 
Honor of Cesar. Concerning the Succession 
of Priests and Procurators; as also what be- 
Sell Phraates and the Parthians. 


§ 1. WHEN Cyrenius had now disposed of 
Archelaus’s money, and when the taxings were 
come to a conclusion, which were made in the 
thirty-seventh of Cæsar’s victory over Antony 
at Actium, he deprived Joazer of the high priest- 
hood, which dignity had been conferred on him 
by the multitude, and he appointed Ananus, the 
son of Seth, to be high priest; while Herod and 
Philip had each of them received their own 
tetrarchy, and scttled the affairs thereof. Herod 
also built a wall about Sepphoris, (which is the 
security of all Galilee,) and made it the metro- 

olis Teie country. He also built a wall round 
łetharamphtha, which was itself a city also, and 
called it Julias, from the name of the emperor's 
wife. When Philip also had built Paneas, a city 
at the fountains of Jordan, he named it Cæsarea. 
He also advanced the village Bethsaida, situate 
at the lake of Gennesareth, unto the dignity of a 
city, both by the number of inhabitants it con- 
tained, and its other graadeur, and called it by 
the nanic of Julias, the same name with Cesar's 
daughter. 

2. As Coponius, who we told you was sent along 
with Cyrenius, was exercising his otlice of pro- 
curator, and governing Juden, the following ac- 
cidents happened. As the Jews were celebrating 
the feast of unleavened bread, which we call the 
Passover, it was customary for the priests to 
open the temple gates just after midnight. When, 
therefure, those wates were first opened, some ot 
the Samaritans came privately into Jerusalem, 
and threw about the dead men's budies in the 
cloisters; on which account the Jews afterward 
excluded them out of the temple, which they 
had not used to do at such festivals; and onother 
accounts also they watched the temple more 
carcfolly than they had formerly done. A litte 
after which accident, Coponius returned to Rome, 
and Marcus Aimbivius came to be his successur 
in that government; under whom Salome, the 
sister of king Herod, died, and left to Julia Le 
sar’s wife,}| Janmia, all its toparchy, and Pha- 
satlis in the plain, and Archelais, where is a 
great plantation gt at and their fruit is 
excellent in its kind. After him came Annius 
Rufus, under whom died Cæsar, the second cni- 
peror of the Romans, the duration of whose 
reign was fifty-seven years, besides six months 


* We may here take notice, as well as in the parallel 
parts of the tooks Ofthe War, t. ji, chap. ix. sect. 1, 


that after the death of Herod the trent, end the surres- ! 


sion of Archelaus, Josephus is very briet in lis accounts 
of Judea, titl near his own time., 1 suppose the reason 
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and two days, (of which time Antonius ruled to- 
gether with him fourteen years; but the auration 
of his life was seventy-seven years:) upon whose 
death Tiberius Nero, his wife Julia's son, suc- 
ceeded. He was now the third ewperor; and 
he sent Valerius Gratus to be procurator of 
Judea, and to succeed Annius Rufus. This man 
deprived Ananus of the high priesthood, and 
appointed Ishmael, the son of Phabi, to be high 
priest. He also deprived him ina little time, and 
ordained Eleazar, the son of Ananus, who had 
been high pricst before, to be high priest; which 
office, when he had held it for a year, Gratus de- 
rived him of, and gave the high priesthood to 
Simon, the san of Camithus, and when he had 
possessed that dignity no longer than a year, Jo- 
seph Caiaphus was made his successor. When 
Gratus had done these things, he went back to 
Rome, after he had tarried in Judea cleven years, 
when Pontius Pilate came as his successor. 

3. And now Herod the tetrarch, who was in 
great favor with ‘Tiberius, built a city of the 
same name with him and called it Tiberias. He 
built it in the best part of Galilee, at the hake 
of Gennesareth. There are warm baths at a 
little distance from it, in a village named Em- 
maus. Strangers came, and inhabited this city; 
a great number of the inhabitants were Galileans 
also; und many werc necessitated by Herod to 
come thither out of the country belonging to 
lim, and were by force compelled to be its in- 
habitants; some of them were persons of condi- 
tion. Ie also admitted poor people, such as 
those that were collected from all parts, to dwell] 
in it. Nay, some of them were not quite free- 
men, and these he was a benefactor to, and made 
them frce in great numbers; but obliged them 
not to forsake the city, hy building them very 
good houses at his own expense, and by giving 
them land also; for he was sensible, that to make 
this place a habitation was to transgress the an- 
cient Jewish laws, because many sepulchres were 
to be here taken away,in order to make root for 
the city Tiberias;* whereas our laws pronounce 
that such inhabitants are unclean fur seven days.t 

4, About this Gine died Phraates, the king of 
the Parthians, by the treachery of Phraataces 
his son, upon the occasion tollowing: When 
Phraates had had legitimate sons of his own, he 
had also an Italian imatd-servant, whose name 
was ‘Phermusa, who bad been formerly seut to 
hin by Julius Cæsar, among other presents. He 
first made her his concubine, but, he being a 
great admirer of her beauty, in process of time 
having a sun by her, whose name was Phriata- 
ces, he made her his lewitiniate wife, nnd had a 
great respect for her, Now, she was able to per- 
suade him to do any thing that she said, and was 
parnest in procuring the government of Parthia 
for her son; but still she saw that her endeavors 
would not succeed, unless she could contrive how 
to remove Phraates's legitimate sons [out of the 
kingdom;} so she persnaded hiiu to send those 
his sons as pledges of his fidelity to Rome; and 
they were sent to Rome accordingly, because it 
was nut rasy for him to contra lict her commands. 
Now, while Phrautsces was alone brought up in 
order to sneered in the government, he thought 
it very tedious to expect that government by his 
father’s donation K his snecessor;] he there- 
fore formed a treacherous design aguinst his fa- 
ther, by his mother’s assistance, with whom. a3 
the report went, he bud criminal conversation 
also. So he was hated for both these vires, while 
his suhjects esteemed this [wieked] love of his 
mother tu be noway inferior to his parricide; and 
he was by them, in a sedition, expelled vut of the 


is, that after the targe history of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
including the life of Herod, and probably Lhe stirecavon 
and first actions of his sons, he had but few good histo- 
ries of those tines efore him. 

t Nuinb. xix. tl—14. 
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country before he grew too great, and died. 
But, as the best sort of Parthians agreed to- 
gether, that it was impossible they should be 
governed without a king, while also it was their 
constant practice to choose one of the family 
of Arsaces, [nor did their law allow of any others; 
and they thought this kingdom had been suffi- 
ciently injured already by the marriage with 
an Italian concubine, and by her issne,] they 
sent ambassadors, and called Orodes [to take the 
crown;] forthe multitude would not otherwise 
have borne them; and though he were accused 
of very great cruelty, and was of an untractable 
temper, and prone to wrath, yet still he was one 
of the family of Arsaces. However, they made 
a conspiracy against him, and slew him, and that 
as some say, at a festival, and among their sacri- 
fices, (for itis the universal custom there to carry 
their swords with them:) bnt as the more gene- 
ral report is, they slew him when they had drawn 
him out a bunting. So they sent ambassadors to 
Rome, ard desired they would send one of those 
that were there as pledges, to be their king. Ac- 
cordingly, Vonooes was preferred before the rest, 
and sent to them; (for he seemed capable of such 
great fortune, which two of the greatest king- 
doms under the snn now offered him. his own, 
and a foreign one.) However, the barbarians 
soon changed their minds, they being naturally 
of a mutable disposition, upon the supposal, that 
this man was not worthy to be their governor; 
for they could not think of obeying the com- 
mands of one that had been a slave, (for so they 
called those that had been hostages,) nor could 
they bear the ignominy of that name; and this 
was the more intolerahie, because then the Par- 
thians must have such a king set over them, not 
by right of war, but in time of peace. So they 
presently invited Artabanus, king of Media, to 
be their king, he being also of the race of Arsa- 
ces. Artabanus complied with the offer that was 
made him, and came to them with an army. So 
Vonones met him; and at first the multitude of 
the Parthians stood on his side, and he put his 
army in array; but Artabanus was beaten, and 
fied to the mountains of Media. Yet did he a 
little while after gather a great army together, 
and fought with Vonones, and beat him; where- 
upon Vonones fled away on horseback, with a 
few of his attendants about him, to Selencia, 
[upon Tigris.} So when Artabanus had slain a 
great number, and this after he had gotten the 
victory, by reason of the very great dismay the 
barbarians were in, he retired to Ctesiphon with 
a great eumber of his people; and so he now reign- 
ed over the Parthians. Kut Vonones fled away to 
Armenia: and as soon ashe came thither, he had an 
inclination to have the government of the country 
given him, and sent ambassadors to Rome ee that 

urpose.} But because Tiberius refused it him, 
and because he wanted courage, and because the 
Parthian king threatened him, and sent ambas- 
sadors to bim to denounce war against tim if he 
proceeded, and because he had no way to take 
to regain any other kingdom, (for the people of 
authority amoug the Armenians abont Niphates 
joined themselves to Artabanus,) he delivered up 

imselfto Silanus, the president of Syria, who, 
out of regard to his education at Rome, kept him 


* This citation is now wanting. 

t These Jews, es they are bere calied, whose blood 
Pilate shed on this occasion, may very well be those 
very Galilean Jews whose hlood Pilate hud mingled 
with their sacrifices ; Luke xiii. 1,2; these tumults he- 
ing nsually excited at some of the Jews’ crea! festivals, 
when they slew abundance of sacrifices, and the Gali- 
leans being commonly much more busy in such tumults 
than those of Judea and Jerusalem, as we learn from 
the history of Arclelaus, Antiq. b. xvii. el. ix. sect. 3, 
and cli. x. sect. 2,9; though indeed Josephus's present 
eopics say not one word of those eighteen upon whom 
the tomer in Siloam fell. and slew them, which the 4th 


in Syria, while Artabanus gave Armenia to Oro- 
des, one of his own sons. 

5. At this time died Antiochus, the king of 
Commagene; whereupon the multitude contend- 
ed with the nobility, ana both sent ambassadors 
[to Rome;] for the men of power were desirous 
that their form of government might be changed 
into that of a (Roman) province; az were the 
multitude desirous to be nnder kings, as their fa- 
thers had been. So the senate made a decree, 
that Germanicus should be sent to settle the 
affairs of the east, fortune hereby taking a pro- 

er opportunity for depriving him of his life; for 
when he had been in the east. and settled all 
affairs there, his life was taken away by the poi- 
son which Piso gave him, as hath been related 
elsewhere.* 


CHAP. ITI. 


A Sedition of the Jews against Pontius Pilate. 
Concerning Christ. and what befell Paulina 
and the Jews ai Rome. 


§ 1. BuT now Pilate, the procurator of Judea, 
removed the army frum Cæsarea to Jerusalem, to 
take their winter quarters there, in order to abo- 
lish the Jewish laws. So he introdnced Cesar’s 
effigies, which were upon the ensigns, and bronght 
them into the city; whereas our law forbids us 
the very making of images: on which account 
the former procnrators were wont to make tbeir 
entry into the city with such ensigns as had 
not those ornaments. Pilate was the first who 
brought those images to Jerusalem, and set them 
up there; which was done without the know- 
ledge of the people, because it was done in the 
night time; but as soon as they knew it, they 
came In multitudes to Cæsarea, and interceded 
with Pilate many days that he would remove the 
images; and when he would not grant their re- 
quests, because it would tend to the injury of 
Cesar, while yet they persevered in (ae re- 
quest, on the sixth day he ordered his soldiers to 
have their weapons privately, while he came and 
sat upon his judgincut-seat, which place was so 
prepared in the open place of the city, thatit con- 
cealed the army that lay ready to oppress them; 
and when the Jews petitioned him again, he gavea 
signal to the soldiers to encompass them ronnd, 
and threatened that their punishments should be 
no less than immediate death, unless they would 
leave off disturbing him, and go their ways home. 
But they threw themselves upon the ground, and 
laid their necks bare, and sard they would take 
their death very willingly rather than the wis- 
dom of their laws should he transgressed; upon 
which Pilate was deeply affected with their frm 
resolution to keep their laws inviolable, and pre- 
sently commanded the images to be carried back 
from Jerusalem to Cæsaren. 

2. But Pitate undertook to bring a cnrrent of 
water to Jerusalem, and did it with the sacred 
money, and derived the origin of the stream from 
the distance of two hundred furlongs. However. 
the Jewst were not pleased with what had been 
done about this water; and many ten thousands 
of the people got together and made a clamor 
against him, and tnsisted that he should lesve off 
that design. Someofthem also used aig? 
and abused the man, as crowds of such people 


of. But since our gospel teaches us, Luke xxiii. 6, 7, that 
when Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether Jesus 
were a Galilean? And as soonas he knew that he be- 
longed ta Herod's jurisdiction, he sent him ta Herod 
And ver. 12. The same day Pilate and Hered were 
mude friends together; for before they had beex at en- 
mity between themselves. Take the very proba'ic key 
ot this matter in the words of the learned Noldins, de 
llerod. No. 249. “ The cause of the enmity between 
Nerod and Pilate (says hie) seeins to have been this, that 
Pilate had intermeddled with the tetrarcl's jurisdiction, 
and had slain some of his Galilean subjects; Luke xiii. 
1; and, as he was willing to correct that error, Le sent 


verse of the same 13th chapter of St. Luke informs us i Christ to Herod at this tinie.” 
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usually do. So he habited a great number of his 
soldiers intheir habit, who carried daggers under 
their garments, and sent them toa place where 
they wight surround them. So he bade the 
Jews himself go away; but they boldly casting 
reproaches upon him, he gave the soldiers that 
signal which had been beforehand agreed on; 
who laid upon them with much greater blows 
than Pilate had commanded them, and equally 
punished those that were tumultuous, and those 
that were not; nor did they spare them in the 
least: and since the people were unarmed, and 
were caught by men prepared for what they 
were nbout, there were a great number of 
them slain by this means, aod others ran away 
wounded, And thus an end was put to this se- 
dition. 

3. Now, there was about this time Jesus, a wise 
man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was 
a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such 
men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew 
over to him both many of the Jews, and many of 
the Gentiles. He was [the] Christ. And when 
Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men 
amongst us, had condemned him to the cross,* 
those that loved him at the first did not forsake 
him; for heappeared to them alive again the third 
day,t as the divine prophets had foretold these 
and ten thousand other wonderful things con- 
cerning him. And the tribe of Christians, so 
named from him, are not extinct at this day. 

4. About the same time, also, another sad ea- 
Jamity put tle Jews into disorder, and certain 
shameful practices happened about the temple of 
Isis that was at Rome. I will now first take no- 
tice of the wicked attempt about the temple of 
Isis, and will then give an account of the Jewish 
affairs. There was at Rome a woman whose 
name was Paulina; one who, on aecount of the 
dignity of her ancestors, and by the regular con- 
duct of a virtuous life, had a great reputation: 
she was also very rich, and althongh she were of 
a beautiful countenance, and ia that flower of 
her age wherein women are the most gay, yet 
did she lead a life of great inodesty. She was 
married to Saturninus, one that was every way 
answerable to her in un excellent character. 
Decius Mundus fell in love with this woman, who 
was a man very high in the equestrian order; 
and as she was of too great dignity to be caught 
by presents, and had already rejected them, 
though they had been sent in great abundance, 
be was still mnre inflamed with love to her, in- 
somuch that he promised to give her two hun- 
dred thousand Attic drachme for one night's 
lodging; and when this would not prevail upon 
her, and he was not able to bear this misfortune 
in his amours, he thought it the best way to fa- 
mish hiuselfto death for want of food, on ac- 
count of Panlina’s sad refusal; and he determin- 
ed with himself to die after such a manner, and 
he went on with his purpose accordingly. Now. 
Mundus had a freed-woman, who had been 
made free by his father, whose name was Ide, 
one skilful in all sorts of mischief. This woman 
was very much grieved at the young man’s reso- 
lution to kill himself, (for he did not conceal his 
. intentions to destroy himself from others.) and 
came to him, and encouraged him by her dis- 
course; and made him to hope, by some pro- 
mises she gave him, that he might obtain a 
night's lodging with Puulina; and when he joy- 
fully hearkened to her entreaty, she said A 
wanted no more than fifty thousand drachme for 
vhe entrapping of the woman. So when she had 
encouraged the young man, and gotten as much 
money as she required, she did not take the 
same niethods as had been taken before, because 
she perccived that the woman was by no means 
ro be tempted by money; but as she knew that 


* A. D.33. April 3. } April 5. 
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she was very much given to the worship of the 
goddess Isis, she devised the following strata- 
gem: She went to some of Isis's priests, and 
upon the strongest assurances [of concealment, 

she persuaded them by words, but chiefly by the 
offer of money, of twenty-five thousand drachme 
in hand, and as much niore when the thing had 
taken effect, and told them the passion of the 
young man, and persuaded them to use all means 
possible to beguile the woman. So they were 
drawn in to promise so to do, by that large sum 
of gold they were to have. Accordingly, the 
oldest of them went immediately to Paulina 
and, upon his admittance, he desired to speak 
with her, by herself. When that was granted 
him, he told her, that “he was sent by the god 
Anubis, who was fallen in love with her, and en- 
joined her to come to him.” Upon this she took 
the message very kindly, and valued herself 
greatly upon this condescension of Aaubis, and 
told her husband, that she had a message sent 
her, and was to sup and lie with Anubis; so he 
agreed to her aceeptance of the offer, as fully sa- 
tisfied with the chastity of his wife. Accordingly, 


'she went to the temple, and after she had supped 


Ca a 


there, and it was the hour to go to sleep, the 
pan shut the doors of the temple, when, in the 

oly part of it, the lights were also put out. 
Then did Muadus leap out, (for he was hidden 
therein,) and did not tail of enjoying her, who 
was at his service all the night long, as suppo- 
sing he was the god, and when he was gore 
away, which was before those priests who knew 
nothing of this stratagem were stirring, Paulina 
eame early to her husband, and told him how the 
god Anubis had appeared to her: among her 
friends, also, she declared now great a value she 
put upon this favor, who partly disbelieved the 
thing, when they renec on its nature, and 
partly were amazed at it, as having no pretence 
for not believing it, when they considered the 
modesty and the dignity of the person. But now, 
on the third day after what had been done, Mun- 
dus met Paulina, and said, * Nay, Paulina, thou 
hast saved me 200,000 drachmæ, which sum thou 
mightest have added to thy own family; yet 
hast thou not failed to be at my service in the 
manner I invited thee. As for the reproaches 
thou hast laid upon Mundus, Í value not the busi- 
ness of names; but I] rejoice in the pleasure ? 
reaped by what I did, while I took to myself the 
name of Anubis.” When he had said this, he went 
his way. But now she began to come to the sense 
of the grossness of what she had done, and rent 
her garments, and told her husband of the horrid 
nature of this wicked contrivance, and prayed 
him not to neglect to assist her in this case. So 
he discovered the fact to the emperor; where- 
upon Tiberius inquired into the matter thoraugh- 
ly, by examining the priests about it, and ordered 
them to be crucified, as well as Ide, who was the 
oecasion of their perdition, and who had contrived 
the whole matter, which was so injurious to the 
woman. Tie also demolished the temple of Isis, 
nnd gave order that her statue should be thrown 
into the river Tiber; while he only bantshed 
Mundus, but did no more to him, beeause he sup- 
posed that what crime he had committed was 
done out of the passion of love. And these were 
the circumstances which eoncerned the temple 
of Isis, and the injuries occasioned by her priesta. 
I now return to the relation of what happened 
about this time to the Jews at Rome,as I eer 
ly told you I would. 

5. There was a man who was a Jew, bnt had 
been driven away from his own country by an 
accusation laid against him for transgressing 
their laws, and hy the fear he was under of pu- 
nishment for the same; but in all respects a 
wicked man. He, then living at Rome, pro- 
essed to instruct men in the wisdom of the law 
of Moses. Ile procured also three other men en- 
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tirely of the same character with himself, to be 
his partners. These men persuaded Fulvia, a 
woman of great dignity, and one that had em- 
braced the Jewish religion, to send purple and 
gold to the temple at Jerusalem, and when they 
had gotten them, they employed them for their 
own uses, and spent the money themselves, on 
which account it was that they at first required 
it of her. Whereupon Tiberius, who had been 
informed of the thing by Saturninus, the husband 
af Fulvia, who desired inquiry might be made 
about it, ordered all the Jews to be banished out 
of Rome, at which time the consuls listed 4000 
men out of them, and sent them to the island of 
Sardinia ;* but punished a great number of them, 
who were unwilling to become soldiers, on ac- 
ceunt of keeping the laws of their forefathers. 
Thus were these Jews banished out of the city 
by the wickedness of four men. 


CHAP. IV. 


How the Samaritans made a Tumult, and Pilate 
destroyed many of them: how Pilate was ac- 
cused, and what things were done by Vitellius 
relating to the Jews and the Parthians. 


§ 1. BUT the nation of the Samaritans did not 
escape without tumults. The man who excited 
them to it, was one who thought lying a thing of 
little consequence, and who contrived every thing 
so that the multitude might be pleased: so he 
bade thein to get together upon Mount Gerizzim, 
which is by them looked upon as the most holy 
of all mountains, and assured them, that when 
they were come thither, he would show them 
those sacred vessels which were laid under that 
place, because Moses} put them there. So they 
came thither armed, and thought the discourse 
of the man probable; and as they abode at a 
certain village, which was called Tirathaba, they 
got the rest together to them, and desired to go 
up the mountain in a great multitude together: 
but Pilate prevented their going up, by seizing 
upon the roads with a great band of horsemen 
and footmen, who fell upon those that were 
gotten together tn the village; and when it came 
to an action, some of them they slew, and others 
of them they pnt to flight, and took a great many 
alive, the principal of whom, and also the most 
parapi of those that fled away, Pilate ordered to 

e slain. 

2. But when this tumult was appeased, the 
Samaritan senate sent an embassy to Vitellius, a 
man that had been consul, and who was now 

resident of Syria, and accused Pilate of the 
murder of those that were killed, for that they 
did not go to Tirathaba in order to revolt from 
the Romans, but to escape the violence of Pilate. 
So Vitellius sent Marcellus, a friend of his, to 
take eare of the affairs of Judea, and ordered 
Pilate to go to Rome, to answer before the em- 

eror to the accusations of the Jews. So Pilate, 
when he had tarried ten years in Judea, made 
haste to Rome, and this in obedience to the orders 


* Of the banishment of these 4000 Jews inio Sardinia 
by Tiberius, see Suetonius in Tiber. sect. 36. But as for 
Mr. Reland’s note here, which supposes that Jews could 
not, consistently wilh their laws, be soldiers, it is con- 
tradicted by one branch of the history before us, and 
contrary to innumerable instances of their tighting, and 
proving excellent soldiers in war; and indeed many of 
the best of them, and even under heathen kings them- 
selves, did so, those I mean who allowed them their rest 
on the Sabtath-day, and other solemn festivals, und let 
them live according totheir own laws, us Alexander 
the Great and the Ptolemies of Egypt did. 1t is true, 
they could not always obtain those privileges, and then 
they got excused as well as they could, or sometimes 
absolutely refused to fight, which seems to bave been 
the ease here, as to the major part of Ihe Jews now 
banished, but nothing more. See several of the Roman 
decrees in their favor as to such matters, b. xiv. ch. x. 

tSince Moses never came bimself beyond Jordan, 
nor particularly to Mount Gerizzim, and since these Sa- 
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of Vitellius, which he durst not contradict; but 
before he could get to Rome. Tiberius was dead. 

3. But Vitellius caine into Judea, and went up 
to Jerusalem: it was at the time of that festival 
which is called the Passover. Vitellius was there 
magnificently received, and released the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem from all the taxes upon the 
fruits that were bought and sold, and gave them 
leave to have the care of the high priest's vest- 
ments, with all their ornaments, and to have 
them under the custody of the priestsin the tem- 
ple, which power they used to have formerly, 
although at this time they were laid up in the 
tower of Antonia, the citadel socalled, and that 
on the occasion following: There was one of the 
[high] priests, named Hyrcanus, and as there 
were many of that name, he wasthe first of them; 
this man built a tower near the temple, and when 
he had so done, he generally dwelt init, and had 
these vestments with him; because it was lawful 
for him alone to putthem on, and he had them there 
reposited when he went down into the city, and 
took his ordinary garments; the same things were 
continued to be done by his sons, and by their 
sons after them. Kut when Herod came to be 
king, he rebnilt this tower, which was very conye- 
niently situated, ina magnificent manner; and 
because he was a friend to Antonius, he called it 
by the name of Antonia. And as he found these 
vestments lying there, he retained them in the 
same place, as believing that while he had them 
in his custody, the people would make no inno. 
vations against them. The like to what Herod 
did was done by his son Archelaus, who was 
made king after him; after whom the Romans, 
when they entered on the government, took pos- 
session of these vestments of the high priest, an: 
had them reposite| in a stone chamber, under 
seal of the priests, and of the keepers of the 
temple, the captar of the guard lighting a lamp 
there every day; vnd seven days before a fes- 
tival they were delivered to them by the captain 
of the gnard,f when che high priest having puri- 
fied them, and made u e of them, laid them up 
again in the same chamber where they had been 
laid up before, and this tie very next day after 
the feast was over. Ths was the practice at 
the three yearly festivals, and on the fast day; 
but Vitellius put these garments into onr own 
power, as in the days of our forefathers, and or- 
dered the captain of the guard not to trouble 
himself to inquire where they were laid, or when 
they were to be used; and this he did as an act 
of kindness, to oblige the nation to him. Besides 
which, he also deprived Joseph, who was also 
called Caiaphas, of the high priesthood, and ap- 
pointes Jonathan, the son of Ananns, the former 
igh priest, to succeed him. After which, he 
took his journey back to Antioch. 

4. Moreover, Tiberius senta letter to Vitellins, 
and commanded him to make a league of friend- 
ship with Artabanus, the king of Parthia: for, 
while he was his enemy, he terrified him, because 
he had taken Armenia away from him, lest he 


maritans have n tradition among them relnted here by 
Dr. Hudson, trom Reland, who wns very skilful in 
Jewish and Samaritan learning, thar in the days of 
Uzzi or Ozzi the high priest, 1 Chron, vi. 6, the ark and 
other sacred vessels were, by God's command, laid up 
or hidden in Mount Gerizzim, itis highly probable that 
this was the foolish fonudation the present Samarin ng 
went upon in the sedition here deseribed, and that we 
should rend here Qeiws, instead of Mavrsxs in the 
text of Josephus. 

{This mention of the high priest's sacred garments 
received seven days before a festival, nud purified in 
those days against a festival. ns having been polluted, 
by being in the custody of heathens. in Josephus, agrees 
well with the trnditions of the Talmudists. as Relaud 
here observes. Nor is thereany question but the three 
fensts here mentioned. were the Passover. Penteenst, 
nnd tenst of Tabernacles’ and the fast, socalled, by way 
of distinction, as Acts xxvii. 9, was the grent day of 
expiation. 
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should proceed farther, and told him he should no 
otherwise trust him than upon his giving him hos- 
tages, and especially his son Artabanus. Upon 
Tiberius’s writing thus to Vitellius, by the offer 
of great presents of money, he persuaded both 
the king of Iberia, and the king of Albania, to 
make no delay, but to fight against Artabanus; 
and although they would not doit themselves, 
yet did they give the Seythinns a passage through 
their country, and opened the Caspian gates to 
them, and brought them upon Artabanus. So 
Armenia was again taken from the Parthians, and 


the country of Parthia was filled with war, and | 
the principal of their men were slain, and all | 
things were in disorder among them: the king'a | 


son also himself fell in these wars, together witb 
many ten thousands of his army. Vitellius had 
also sent such great sums of money to Artaba- 
nus’s father's kinsmen and friends, that he had 
almost proeured him to be slain by the means of 
those bribes which they had taken. And when 
Artabanus perceived that the plot laid against 
him was not to be avoided, because it was laid by 
the principal men, and those a great many in 
nnmber, and that it would certainly take eflect; 
when he had estimated the number of those that 
were truly faithful to him, as also of those who 
were already corrupted, but were deceitful in the 
kindness they professed to him, and were hkely, 
upoo trial, to go over to his enemies, he made his 
= to the upper proviaces, where he after- 
ward raised a great army out of the Dabz and 
Sacex, and fought with his enemies, and retained 
his principality. 

5. When Tiberius had heard of these things, 
he desired to have a league of friendship made 
between him and Artabanus; and when, upoa 
this tavitation, he received the proposal kindly, 
Artabanus and Viteilius went to Euphrates, and 
as a bridge was laid over the river, they each of 
them came with their guards about them, and 
inet one another on the midst of the bridge. And 
when they had agreed upon the terms of peace, 
Herod the tetrareh erected a rich tent in the 
midst of the passage, and made them a feast 
there. Artabanus also, not long afterward, sent 
his son Darius as a hostage, with many presents, 
among which there was a man seven cubits tall, 
a Jew he was by birth, and his name was Elea- 
zar, who, for his tallness, was called a giant. 
After which Vitellius went to Antioeh, and Arta- 
hanus to Babylon; but Herod (the tetrareh ] being 
desirous to give Cesar the first information that 
they had obtained hostages, sent posts with let- 
tera, wherein he had aceurately described all the 

articulars, and had left nothing for the consular 

itellius to inform him of. But when Vitellius's 
letters were sent, and Cesar had let him know 
that he was acquainted with the affairs already, 
because Herod had piven him an account of them 
before, Vitellius wus very much troubled at it; 
and supposing that he had been thereby a greater 
sufferer than he renlly was, he kept up a secret 
anger upon this occdsion, till he could be re- 
venged on him, which was after Caius had taken 
the government. 

6. Abvut this time it was that Philip, Herod’a 
brother, departed this life, in the twentieth year 
of the reign of Tiberius,* nfter he had been te- 
trarch of Trachonitis, aud Gaulonitis, and of the 


* Tunis calculation from all Josephus’a Greck copies 
exactly right; for aince Merod died about Seplember, 
in the 4th year before the Christinn era, and ‘Tiberius 
began, ns is well known, August 19, A. D. 14, it is evi- 
dent that the 37th year of Philip, reekoned from his fn- 
ther's death, waa the 20th of Tiberius. or near the and 
of A. D.:13, (the very yenr of our Saviour’a death also, 
or, however, in the beginning of the next year, A.D. 
34.) Thia Philip the letrarch seems to have been the 
beat of all the pnaterity of Herod. for hia love of peace, 
and his love of justice. 

t An excellent example this. 
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nation of the Bataneans also, thirty-seven years. 
He had showed himself a person of moderation 
and quietness in the conduct of his life and go- 
vernment; he constantly lived in that country 
which was subject to him;t+ he used to make his 
progress with a few chosen friends; his tribunal 
also, on which he sat in judgment, followed him 
in his progress; and when any one met him who 
Sentete assistance, he made no delay, but had 
his tribunal set down immediately, wheresoever 
he happened to be, and sat down upon it, and 
heard his complaint: he there ordered the guilty 
that were convieted to be punished, and absolved 
those that had beea accused unjustly. He died 
at Julias; and when he was carried to that monu- 
ment which he had already erected for himself 
beforehand, he was buried with great pomp. His 
principal Tiberius took, for he left no sons be- 

ind him, and added it to the province of Syria, 
but gave order that the tributes which arose 
from it should be collected, and laid up in his 
tetrarchy. 


CHAP. V. 


Herod, the Tetrarch,makes War with Aretas, the 
King of Arabia, and is beaten by him; as also 
concerning the Death of John the Baptist; how 
Vitellius went up to Jerusalem; together with 
some Account of Agrippa, and of the Posterity 
of Herod the Great. 


§ 1. ABOUT this time Aretas, the king of Ara- 
bia Petrea, and Herod, had a quarrel on the ac: 
count following: Herod, the tetrarch, bad mar- 
ried the daughter of Aretas, and had lived with 
her a great while; but when he was once at 
Rome, he lodged with Herod, who was his bro- 
ther indeed, but not by the same motber; for 
this Herod{ was the son of the high priest Si- 
moa's daughter. However, he fell in love with 
Herodias, this last Herod's wife, who was the 
daughter of Aristobulus, their brother, and the 
sister of Agrippa the Great; this man ventured 
to talk to her about a marriage between them, 
whieh address when she admitted, an agreement 
was made for her to change her habitation, and 
come to him as soon as he should return from 
Rome: one article of this marriage also was 
this, that he should divorce Aretas’s daughter. 
So Antipas, when he had made this agreement, 
sailed to Rome; but when he had done there the 
business he went about, and was returned again, 
his wife, having discovered the agreement he 
had made with Herodias, and having learned it 
before he had notice of her knowledge of the 
whole design, she desired him to send her to 
Macherus, which is a place in the borders of the 
dominions of Aretas and Herod, without inform- 
ing him of any of her intentions. Aceordingly 
Herod sent her thither, as thinking his wife had 
not perceived auy thing. Now, she had sent a 
good while before to Macherus, who was subject 
to her father, and so all things necessary for her 
journey were made eb for her by the general 
of Aretas’s nrmv; aad by that means she soon 
came into Arabia, under the conduct of the seve- 
ral generals, who earried her from one tn an- 
other suecessively, and she soon camie to her fa- 
ther, nnd told him of Herod’s intentions. So 
Aretas made this the first occasion of his enmity 
between him and Herod. who had also some 


as Antipas and Aatipater seein to be in a manner the ve- 
ry same uname, yel were the names of two aons of Fle- 
rod the Great; so might Philip the tetrarch and this tie- 
red-Philip be two different sons of the same father, all 
which Grotins observeson Mutt, xiv. 3. Nor was it, as 
i ngree with Gretins and others of the Jearned, Phitip 
the telrarch, but this flerod-Philip, whose wife Hered 
the tetrarcb had married, and that in her first hus- 
band’s lifetime. and when her firat husband had issue 
ly her: for whieh adulterous and incestuous marriuges 


| Joho the Baptist justly reproved Merod the letrarchs 


and fur which reproof Salome, the daughter ef Hero- 


t Thla Herod seernsto have had the additional name | dias, by her first husband tHerod-Philip, who waa atu 


of Philip, as Antipas was named Jerod Antipas, and 


alive, occasioned hin to be unjustly beheaded. 
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quarrel wit him abont their limits at the coun- 
try of Garalitis. So they raised armies on both 
sides, an: prepared for war, and sent their gene- 
rals to ight instead of themselves; and when 
they Hd joined battle, all Herod’s army was de- 
stro by the treachery of some fugitives, who, 
thagh they were of the tetrarchy of Philip, Join- 
e With Aretas’s army. So Herod wrote abont 
aese affairs to Tiberius, who, being very angry 
at the attempt made by Aretas, wrote to Vitellius 
to make war upon him, and either to take him 
alive, and bring him to him in bonds, or to kill 
him, and send him his head. This was the charge 
that Tiberius gave to the president of Syria. 

2. Now, some of the Jews thought that the de- 
struction of Herod’s army came from God, and 
that very justly, as a punishment of what he did 
against John, that was called the Baptist, for 

erod slew him, who was a good man, aad con- 
manded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to 
righteousness towards one another, and piety 
towards God, and so to come to baptism; for 
that the washing [with water] would be accept- 
able to him, if they made use of it, not in order 
to the putting away [or the remission] of some 
sins [only,} but for the purification of the body; 
supposing still that the soul was thoroughly puri- 
fied beforehand by righteousness. Now, when 
[many] others came in crowds about him, for 
they were greatly moved [or pleased] by hearing 
his words, Herod, who feared lest the great in- 
fluence John had over the people might put it 
into his power and inclination to raise rebellion, 
(for they seemed to do any thing he should ad- 
vise,) thought it best, by putting him to death, to 
A any mischief he might cause, and not 

ring himself iato difficulties, by sparing a man 
who might make him repent of it when it should 
be too late. Accordingly, he was sent a prisoner, 
out of Herod's suspicious temper, to Macherus, 
the castle f before mentioned, and was there put 
todeath. Now, the Jews had an opinion that the 
destruction of this army was sent as a punish- 
ment upon Herod, and a mark of God's iea 
sure against him. 

3. So Vitellius prepared to make war with Are- 
tas, having with him two legions of armed men: 
he also took with him all those of light armature, 
and of the horsemen which belonged to them, 
and were drawn out of those kingdoms which 
were under the Romans, and made haste for 
Petra, and came to Ptolemais. But as he was 
marching very busily, and leading his army 
through Judea, the principal men met him, and 
desired that he would not thus march through 
their land; for that the laws of their conntry 
would not permit them to overlook those images 
which were brought into it, of which there were 
a great many in their ensigns; so he was per- 
suaded by what they said, and changed that reso- 
lution of his, which he had before taken in this 
matter. Whereupon he ordered the army to 
march along the great plain, while he himself, 
with Herod the tetrarch, and his friends, went up 
to Jerusalem to offer sacrifices to God, an ancient 
festival of the vews then just approaching; and 
when he had been there, and been honorably 
entertained by the multitnde of the Jews, he 
made a stay there for three days, within which 
time he deprived Jonathan of the high priest- 
hood, and gave it to his brother Theophilus. But 
when on the fourth day letters came to him, 
which informed him of the death of Tiberius, he 
obliged the multitude to take an oath of fidelity 
to Caius; he also recalled his army, and made 


them every one go hame, and take their winter- | 


quarters there, since upon the devolution of the 
empire upon Caius, he had not the like authority 


* Whether this sudden extinction of almost the en- 
tire linenge of Herod the Great, which was very nume- 
rous, as we are both here and inthe next section in- 
formed, was not in nart as n punishment for the gross 
‘ncests they werc frequent! oo of, in marrying their 
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of making this war which he had before. It was 
also reported, that when Aretas heard of the 
coming of Vitellius to fight him, he said, upon 
his consulting the diviners. that it was imyossi- 
ble that this army of Vitellius could enter Pe- 
tra; for that one of the rulers would die, either 
he that gaye orders for the war, or he that was 
marching at the other's desire, in order to be 
subservient to his will, or else he against whom 
this army is prepared. So Vitellius truly retired 
to Antioch; but Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, 
went up to Rome, a year before the death of 
Tiberius, in order to treat of some affairs with 
the emperor, if he might be permitted so to do. 
I have now a mind to describe Herod and his 
family, how it fared with them, partly because it 
is suitable to this history to speak of that mat- 
ter, and partly because this thing is a demonstra- 
tion of the interposition of Providence, how a 
multitude of children is of no advantage, no more 
than any other strength that mankind set their 
hearts upon, besides those acts of piety which 
are done towards God; for it happened, that 
within the revolution of a hundred years, the 
posterity of Herod, who were a great many in 
nuinber, were, excepting a few, utterly destroy- 
ed.* One may well apply this for the instruction 
of mankind, and Jearn thence how unhappy they 
were; àt will also show us the history of Agrippa, 
who, as he was a person most worthy of admira- 
tion, so was he from a private man, beyond all 
the expectation of those that knew him, advan- 
ced to great power and authority. I have said 
something of them formerly, but I shall now also 
speak accurately about them. 

4. Herod the Great had two daughters by Ma- 
riamne, the [grand] daughter of Hyrcanus; the 
one was Salampsio who was married to Phasa- 
elus, her first cousin, who was himself the son 
of Phasaelus, Herod’s brother, her father making 
the match; the other was Cypros, who was herselt 
married also to her first consin Antipater, the son 
of Salome, Herod’s sister. Pliasaelns had five 
children by Salampsio, Antipater, Herod, and 
Alexander; and two daughters, Alexandra and 
Cypros; which last, Agrippa, the son of Aristo- 
bnlus, married, and Timius of Cyprus married 
Alexandra; he was a man of note, but had by 
her no children. Agrippa had by Cypros two 
sons, and three daughters, which daughters were 
named Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla; but the 
names of the sons were Agrippa and Drusus, of 
whom, Drusus died before he came to the years 
of puberty; but their father, Agrippa, was brought 
up with his other bretliren, Herod and Aristobu- 
lus, for these were also the sons of Herod the 
Great, by Bernice: but Bernice was the daughter 
of Costobarus and of Salome, who was Herod’s 
sister. Aristobulus left these infants, when he 
was slain by his father, together with his brother 
Alexander, as we have already related. But 
when they were arrived at years of puberty, 
this Herod, the brother of Agrippa. married 
Mariamne, the daughter of Olympias, who was 
the daughter of Herod the king, and of Joseph, 
the son of Joseph, who was brother to Herod the 
king, and had by her a son, Aristobulus: but 
Aristobulus, the third brother of Agrippa. mar- 
ried Jotape, the daughter of Samipsigeramns, 


| king of Emesa;t they had a danghter who was 


deaf, whose name also was Jotape: and these 
hitherto were the children of the male line. But 
Herodias, their sister, was mnrzied to Herod 
{Philip,] the son of Herod the Grent, who was 


born of Mariamne, the danghter of Simeon the 


high priest, who had n daughter, Salome; after 
whose birth Herodias took upon her to confound 
the laws of our country, nnd divorced herself 


own nephews and nieces, well deserves to be considered. 
See Levit. xviii. 6,7; xxi. 10, and Noldius, De Herod, 
No. 269, 270. 

t There are coins still extant of this Emesa, as Span- 
heim infornis us. 
Ser 


A 
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from her husband while he was alive, and was 
married to Herod ‘Antipas,] her husband's bro- 
ther by the father's side; he was tetrarch of Gati- 
lee: but her daughter Salome was married to 
Philip, the son of Herod, and tetrarch of Tra- 
chonitis, and, as he died childless, Aristobulus, 
the son of Herod, the brother of Agrippa, mar- 
ried her; they had three sons, H2rod, Agrippa, 
and Avitobullina and this was the posterity of 
Phasaelus and Salampsio. But the daughter of 
Antipater by Cypros, was Cypros, whom Alexas 
Seleias, the son of Alexas, married; they had a 
daughter, Cypros; but’ Herod and Alexander, 
who, as we told you, were the brothers of Anti- 
pater, died i As to Alexander, the son 
of Herod the king, who was slain by his father, 
he had two sons, Alexander and Tigranes, by the 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia; Ti- 
granes, who was king of Armenia, was accused 
at Rome, and died childless; Alexander had a 
son of the same name with his brother Tigranes, 
and was sent to take possession of the kingdom 
of Armenia by Nero; he had a son, Alexander, 
who married Jotape,* the daughter of Antiochus, 
the king of Commagena; Vespasian made him 
king of an island in Cilicia. But these descend- 
ants of Alexander, soon after their birth, deserted 
the Jewish religion, and went over to that of the 
Greeks; but for the rest of the daughters of He- 
rod the king, it happened that they died childless. 
And as the descendants of Ilerod, whom we have 
enumerated, were in being at thesame time that 
Agrippa the Great took the kingdom, and I have 
now given an account of them, it now remains 
that I relate the several hard fortunes which be- 
fell Agrippa, and how he got clear of them, and 
was advanced to the greatest height of dignity 
and power. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Navigation of King Agrippa to Rome, to 
Tiberius Casar; and how, upon his being ac- 
cused by his own Freed-man, he was bound; how 
also he was set at Liberty by Caius, after Tibe- 
rius's Death, and was made King of the T'e- 
trarchy of Philip. 
$1. A LITTLE before the death of Herod the 

xing, Agrippa lived at Rome, and was generally 

brought up and conversed with Drusus, the em- 
peror Tiberius’s son, and contracted a friendship 
with Antonia, the wife of Drusus the Great, who 
had his mother Bernice in great esteem, and was 
very desirous of advancing her son. Now, as 

Agrippa was by nature magnanimous and gene- 

rous in the presents he made, while his mother 

was alive, this inclination of his mind did not ap- 

ear, that he might be able to avoid her anger 
tor such his extravagance; but when Bernice 
was dead. and he was left to his own conduct, he 
spent a great deal extravagantly in his daily way 
of living, and a great deal in the immoderate pre- 
sents he made, and those chiefly among Ciesar’s 
freed-men, in order to gain their assistance, inso- 
much that he was in a little time reduced to 

overty, and could not live nt Rome any longer. 

Miberius also forbade the friends of his deceased 

son to come in his sight, because on seeing them 

he should be put in mind of his son, and his grief 
would thereby be revived. 

2. For these reasons he went away from Rome, 
and sailed to Judes, but in evil circumstances, 
being dejected with the loss of that money which 
he oace had, and because he had not where- 
withal to pay his creditors, who were many in 
number, and such as gave him no room for es- 
caping them. Whereupon he koew not what to 
lo; so, for shame of his present condition, he re- 
tired to a certain tower, at Malatha, in Idumea, 

*Spanhcim also informs ua of a coin still extant of 


this Jotape, daughter of the king of Commageaa. 
t 8paaheim observes, that we have here ao instance 


and had thoughts of killing himsef, but hia 
wife Cypros perecived his iatentions, and tried 
all sorts of methods to divert him fron takine 
such a course: so she sent a letter to he sister 
Herodias, who was now the wife of Herd the 
tetrarch, and let her know Agrippa’s presen. de. 
sign, and what necessity it was which drove s 
thereto, and desired her, as a kinswoman of h. 
to give him her help, and to engage her husbane 
to do the same, since she saw how she alleviated 
these her husband’s troubles all she could, al- 
though she had not the like wealth to do it 
withal. So they sent for him, and allotted-him 
Tiberias for his habitation, and appointed him 
some income of money for his maintenance, and 
made him a magistrate of that city, by way of 
honor to him. Yet did not Herod long continue 
in that resolution of supporting him, thongh even 
that support was not sufficient for him; for, as 
once they were at a feast at Tyre, and in their 
cups, and reproaches were cast upon one ano- 
ther, Agrippa thought that was not to be borne. 
while Herod hit nm in the teeth with his po- 
verty, and with bis owing his necessary food to 
him. So he went to Flaccns, one that had been 
consul, and had been a very great friend to himat 
Rome formerly, and was now president of Syria. 
3. Hereupon Flaccus received him kindly, and 
he lived with him. Flaccus had also with him 
there Aristobulus, who was indeed Agrippa’s 
brother, but was at variance with him; yet did 
not their enmity to one another hinder the friend- 
ship of Flaecus to them both, but still they were 
honorably treated by him. However, Aristo- 
khulus did aa abate of his ill-will to Agrippa, till 
at length he brought him into ill terms with 
Flaccus: the occasion of bringing on which es- 
trangement was this: the Damascenes were at 
difference with the Sidonians about their limits, 
and when Flaccus was about to hear tbe cause 
between them, they onderstood that Agrippa had 
a mighty influence on him; so they desired that 
he would be of their side, and for that favor 
promised hima great deal of money; so he was 
zealous in assisting the Damascenes as far as be 
was able. Now, Aristobulus had gotten iatelli- 
gence of this promise of money to him, and ac- 
cused him to Flaccus of the same; and when, 
upon a thorough examination of the matter, it 
appeared plainly so to be, he rejected Agrippa 
out of the number of his friends. So he was re- 
duced to the utinost necessity, and came to Pto- 
lemais; and because he knew not where else to 
get a livelihood, he thought to sail to Italy; but 
as he was restrained from so doing by want of 
money, he desired Marsyas, who was hia freed- 
man, to find some method for procuring him so 
much as he wanted for that purpose, by borrow- 
ing such a sum of some person or other, So 
Marsyas desired of Peter, who was the freed-maa 
of Bernice, Agrippa’s mother, and by the right 
of her testament was bequeathed to Antonia, to 
lend so much upon Agrippa's own bond and se- 
curity; but he accused Agrippa of having de- 
franded him of certain sums of money, and so 
obliged Marsyas, when ne made the bond of 
20,000 Attic drachniw, tc accept of 2,500 drach- 
met less than what he desired, which the otber 
allowed of, because he could not help it. Upon 
the receipt of this money Agrippa came to An- 
thedon, and took shipping, and was going to set 
sail; but Herennius Canio, who was the pro- 
curator of Jamnia, sent a band of soldiers to de- 
mand of hiù 300,000 drachmæ of silver, which 
were by him owing to Ciesar'a treasury while he 
was at Rome, and so forced him to = He 
then pretended that he would doas he bade him: 
but wbea night came on, he cut his cables, and 
of the Attic quantity of use money, which was the 


eighth part of the original 3am, or 12 1-2 per cent. for 
euch is ths proportion of 2,500 to 20,000. 
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went off, and sailed to Alexandria, where he de- 
sired Alexander the alabarch* to lend him 200,000 
drachmez; but he said he would not lend it to 
him, but would not refuse it to Cypros, as greatly 
astonished at her affection to her husband, and 
at the other instances of her virtue; so she un- 
dertook to repay it. Accordingly, Alexander 
paid them five talents at Alexandria, and pro- 
mised to pay them the rest of that sum at Dı- 
cearchia [Puteoli;} and this he did out of the 
fear he wasin that Agrippa would soon spend it. 
So this Cypros set her husband free, and dis- 
missed him to go on with his navigation to Italy, 
while she aad her children departed for Judea. 

4. And now Agrippa was come to Puteoli, 
whence he wrote a letter to Tiberius Cesar, who 
then lived at Capreæ, and told him, that he was 
come so far in order to wait on him, and to pay 
him a visit; and desired that he would give him 
leave to come over to Capree: so Tiberius made 
no difficulty, but wrote to him in an obliging way 
in other respects, and withal told him, he was 
glad of his safe return, and desired him to come 
to Capree; and when he was come, he did not 
fail to treat him as kindly as he had promised 
him in his letter todo. But the next day came a 
letter to Cesar from Herennius Capito, to inform 
him that Agrippa had borrowed three hundred 
thousand drachme, and not paid it at the time 
appointed; but, when it was demanded of him, 
he ran away like a fugitive, out of the places un- 
der his government, and put it out of his power 
to get the money of him. When Cesar had read 
this letter, he was much troubled at it, and gave 
order that Agrippa should be excluded from his 
presence until he had paid that debt: upon 
which he was noway daunted at Caesar's anger, 
but entreated Antonia, the mother of Germani- 
cus, and of Claudius, who was afterward Cæsar 
himself, to lend him those three hundred thou- 
sand drachme, that he might not be deprived of 
Tiberius’s frieudship; so, out of regard to the 
memory of Bernice his mother, (for these two wo- 
men were very familiar with one another,) and 
out of regard to his and Claudius’s education to- 
gether, oe lent him the money; and, upon the 
payment of this debt, there was nothing to hin- 
der Tfberius’s friendship to him. After this, 
Tiberius Cæsar recommended to him his grand- 
son,f and ordered that he should always aceom- 
pany him when he went abroad. But, upon 
net kind reception by Antonia, he betook 
himself to pay his respects to Caius, who was 
her grandson, and in very high reputation, by 
reason of the good-will they bore his father.{ 
Now there was one Thallus, a freed-man of Cæ- 
sar, of whom he borrowed a million of drachme, 
and thence repaid Antonia the debt he owed her; 
and by spending the overplus in paying his court 
to Caius, became a person of great authority 
with him. 

5. Now as the friendship which Agrippn had 
for Caius was come to a great height, there hap- 
pened some words to pass between them, as they 
once were in a chariot together, concerning Ti- 
berius; Agrippa praying {to God,] (for they two 
sat by themselves,) that Tiberius might soon go 
off the stage, and leave the government to Caius, 
who was in every respect more worthy of it. 
Now, Eutychus, who was Agrippa’s freed-man, 
and drove his chariot, heard these words, and at 
that time said nothing of them: but when Agrip- 

a accused him of stealing some garments of 

is, (which was certainly true,) he ran away fron 
him; but when he was caught, and brought be- 
fore Piso, who was governor of the city, and the 
man was asked why he ran away? he replied, 
that he had somewhat to say to Cæsar, that tend- 
ed to his security and preservation: so Piso 
bound him, and sent him to Capree. But Tibe- 


* The governor of the Jews there. 
t Tiberius junior. tł Germanicus. 
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rins, according to his usual custom, kept him still 
in bonds, being a delayer of affairs, if ever there 
was any other king or tyrant that was s0; for he 
did not admit ambassadors quickly, and ro suc- 
cessors were despatched away to governors or 
procurators of the provinces, that had been fore 
merly sent, unless they were dead; whence it 
was, that he was so negligent in hearing the 
causes of prisoners; insomuch, that when he was 
asked by hie friends, what was the reason of his 
delay in such cases? he said, that “he delayed 
to hear ambassadors, lest, upon their quick dis- 
mission, other ambassadors sould be appointed, 
and return upon him; and so he should bring 
trouble upon himself in their publie reception 
and dismission: that he permitted those govern- 
ors who had been once sent from their government 
[to stay there a great while,}] out of regard to 
the subjects that were under them; for that all 
governors are naturally disposed to get as much 
as they can, and that those who are not to fix 
there, but to stay a short time, and that at anun- 
certainty, when they shall be turned out, do the 
more severely hurry themselves on to fleece the 
people; but that, if their government be lon 

continued to them, they are at last satiated with 
the spoils, as having gotten a vast deal, and so 
become at length less sharp in their pillaging; 
but that, if successors are sent quickly, the poor 
subjects, who are exposed to them as a prey, 
will not be able to bear the new ones, while they 
shall not have the same time allowed them, 
wherein their predecessors had filled themselves, 
and so grow more unconcerned about getting 
more: and this because they are removed be- 
fore they have had time [for their oppressions. ] 
He gave them an example to show his meaning: 
“A great number of flies came about the sore 
places of a man that had been wounded; upon 
which one of the standers by pitied the man’s 
misfortune; and thinking he was not able to drive 
those flies away himself, was going to drive them 
away for him; but he prayed him to let the 
alone: the other, by way of reply, asked him the 
reason of such a preposterous proceeding, in 
preventing relief fois his present misery; to 
which he answered, If thou drivest these flies 
away, thou wilt hurt me worse; for, as these are 
already full of my blood, they do not crowd about 
me, nor pain me so much as before, but are some- 
times more remiss, while the fresh ones that 
come almost famished, and find me quite tired 
down already, will be my destruction. For this 
canse, therefore, it is, that Fam myself careful 
not to send such new governors perpetually to 
those my subjects, who are already sufficiently 
harassed by many oppressions, as may, like 
these flies, turther distress them; and so, besides 
their natural desire of gain, may have this ad 

ditional incitement to it, that they expect to be 
suddenly deprived of that pleasure witch they 
takein it.” And,as a further attestation to what 
I say of the dilatory nature of Tiberius, I appeal 
to this his practice itself; for, although he were 
emperor twenty-two years, he sent in all but two 
procurators to govern the nation of the Jews, 
Gratus, and his successor in the government, Pi- 
late. Nor was he in one way of acting with re- 
spect to the Jews, and in another with respect to 
Me rest of his subjects. He further informed 
them, that even in the hearing of the causes of 
prisoners, he made such delays, ' because im- 
mediate death to those that must be condemned 
to die, would be an alleviation of their present 
miseries, while those wicked wretches have not 
deserved any such favor; but I do it, that, by 
being harassed with the present calamity, they 
may undergo greater misery.” 

6. On this account it was that Eutychus could 
not obtain a hearing, but was kept still in prison. 
However, some time afterward, Tiberius came 
from Capree to Tusculanum, which is about a 
bundred furlongs from Rome. Agrippa then de» 
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sired of Antonia, that she would procure a hear- 
ing for Eutychus, lct the matter whereof he ac- 
cused him prove what it would. Now, Antonia 
was greatly estecmed by Tiberius on all ac- 
counts, for the dignity of her relation to him, 
who had been his brother Drusus's wile, and 
from her eminent chastity ;* for though she were 
stil a young woman, she continued in her wi- 
dowhood, and refused all other matches, although 
Augustus had enjoined her to be married to sonie- 
body else; yet did she all along preserve her re- 
putation free from reproach. She had also been 
the greatest benefactress to Tiberius, when there 
was a very dangerous plot laid against him by 
Sejanus, a man who had been her husband's 
friend, and who had the greatest authority, be- 
cause he was general of the army, and when 
many members of the senate, and many of the 
freed-miea joined with him, aad the soldiery was 
corrupted, and the plot was cume to a great 
height. Now Sejanus had certainly gained his 
poict, had not Antonia’s boldness been more 
wisely conducted than Sejanus’s malice; for, 
when she had discovered his designs against Ti- 
berius, she wrote him an exact account of the 
whole, and gave the letter to Pallus, the most 
faithful of her servants, and sent him to Capree 
to Tiberius, who, when he understood it, slew 
Sejanus and his confederates; so that Tiberius, 
who had her in great esteem before, now Jooked 
ug » her with still greater re peet and depend- 
ed upon her in all things. So, when Tiberius 
was desired by this Antonia to examine Euty- 
chus, he answered, “If indeed Eutychus hath 
falsely accused Agrippa in what he hath said of 
him, Ne hath had sufheient punishment by what 
I have done to him already; but if, upon exami- 
nation, the accusation appears to be true, let 
Agrippa have a care, lest, out of desire of pu- 
nishing his freed-man, he do not rather bring a 
punishment upon himself.” Now when Antonia 
told Agrippa of this, he was still much more 
pressing that the matter might be examined into; 
so Antonia, upon Agrippa’s lying hard at her con- 
tinually to beg his favor, took the following op- 
Teel As Tiberius lay once at his ease mee! 
iis sedan, and was carried about, and Caius, her 
grandson, and Agrippa, were before him after 
dinner, she walked by the sedan, and desired him 
to call Eutychus, and have him examined; to 
which he replied, “O Antonia! the gods are my 
witnesses, that I am induced to do what I am 
going to do, not by my own inclination, but be- 
cause l am forced to it by thy prayers.” When 
he had said this, he ordid Macc. who suc- 
ceeded Sejanus, to bring Eutyehus to him; ac- 
cordingly, without any delay, he was brought. 
Then Tiberius asked hee what he had to say 
against a man who had given him his liberty? 
Upon which he said, “O my lord! this Caius, 
and poner with him, were once riding ina 
chariot, when I sat at their feet, and among 
other discourses that passed, Agrippa said to 
Caius, O that the day would once come, when 
this old fellow will die, and name thee for the 
governor of the habitable earth! for then this Ti- 
berius, his grandson, would be no hinderance, but 
would be taken off by thee, and that earth would 

* This high commendation of Antonia for marrying 
but once, given nere. and supposed elsewhere, Antiq. 
D. xvil. chap. xiii. sect. 4, and this nolwithstanding the 
strongest temptntions, shows how honornble single 
marriages were both nmong the Jews nnd Romaas, in 
the days of Josephus und of the apostles, and takes 
away much of thnt surprise which the modern Protes- 
tants hnve nt those Inwsa of the nposiles, where no 
widows, but those who had becn the wives of one Aus- 
band only, are taken into the church list; and no hish- 
Ops, priesta, or dencons, are allowed to inarry more than 
once, without leaving otf to officiate as clergymen noy 
longer. See Luke ii. °6;1 Tim. v. 11, 12; iii. 2 12; 
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Tit. i. 6; Constit. Apost. b. ij. sect. 1,2; h. vl. sect. 17; 
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be happy, and I happy also. Now, Tiberius took 
these to be truly Agrippa's words, and bearing a 
grudge withal at Agrippa. because, when he had 
commanded him to pay his respects to Tiberius 
his grandson, and the son of Drusus, Agrippa 
had not paid him that respect, but had disobeyed 
his commands, and transferred all his regard to 
Caius; he said to Macro, ‘Bind this man.” But 
Macro, not distinctly knowing which of them it 
was whom he bade him bind, and not expecting 
that he would have any such thing done to 
Agrippa, he forbore, and came to ask more dis- 
tinctly what it was that he said? But when Cæ- 
sar had gone round the hippodrome, he found 
Agrippa standing: “ For om said he, * Ma- 
cro, this is the man I meant to have bound;” and 
when he still asked, “ Which of these 1s to be 
bound?” he said, '* Agrippa.” Upon which Agrip- 
pa betook himself to make supplication for him- 
self, putting him in mind of his son, with whom 
he was brought up, aad of Tiberius Le grand- 
son} whom he had educatec; but all to no pur- 
pose, for they led him about bound even in his 

urple garments. It was also very hot weather, 
and they had but little wine to their meals, so that 
he was very thirsty; he was also in a sort of ago- 
ny, and took this treatment of him heinously; as 
therefore he saw one of Caius’s slaves, whose 
name was Thaumastus, carrying some water in 
a vessel, he desired that he would Jet him drink; 
so the seryaat gave him some water to drink, and 
he drank heartily, and said, * O thou boy! this 
service of thine to me will be for thy advantage ; 
for, if I once get clear of these my bonds, I will 
soon procure thee thy freedom from Caius, who 
hast not been wanting to minister to me, now I 
am in bonds, in the same manner as when I was 
in my forner state and dignity.” Nor did hede- 
ceive him in what he promised him; hut made 
him amends for what he had now done; for, 
when afterward Agrippa was come to the king- 
dom, he took particular care of Thaumastus, 
and got him his liberty from Caius, and made 
him the steward over his own estate; and when 
he died, he left him to Agrippa his son, and to 
Bernice his daughter, to minister to them in the 
same capacity. The man also grew old in that 
honorable post, and therein died. But all this 
happened a good while later. 

7. Now Agrippa stood in his bonds before the 
royal palace, and Jeaned on a certain tree for 
grief, with many others, who were in bonds also; 
and as a certain bird sat upon the tree on which 
Agrippa leaned, (the Romans call this bird bubo,) 
[an ow},] one of those that were bound, a Ger- 
man by nation, saw him, and asked a soldier 
what that man in purple was? and when he was 
informed that his name was Agrippa, and that 
he was by nation a Jew, and one of the principal 
inen of that nation, he asked leave of the soldier 
to whom he was bound,f to let him come nearer 
to speak with him; for that he had a mind to in- 
quire of him about some things relating to his 
country; which liberty when he hnd obtained, 
and as he stood near him, he said thus to him by 
an interpreter, that * This sudden change of thy 
condition, O young man! is grievous to thee, ae 
bringing on thee e manifold and very great ad- 
sect. 17. And note, that Tertullian owns this Jaw. 
aninst second marriages of the clergy, had been once 
al lenst executed in his time: and heavily complains 
elsewhere, that the breach thereof had not been always 
punished by the Catholics, as it onght to have been. 
Jerome, speaking of the ill reputation of marrying twice, 
says, that nosuch persoa cauld be chosen into the eler- 
gy in his days; which Angustiae lestifies also: and for 
Epiphanius, rather earlier, he is clear and full to the 
same purpose, and says, thnt law obtained over the 
whole Catholic church in his days; as the places in the 
forecited authors inforin us, 

t Dr. IIndson here takes notice, out of Seneca, Epistle 
v. thnt this wns the custom of ‘Tiberius, to couple the 
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versity; nor wilt thou believe me, when I fore- 
tell how thou wilt get clear of this misery which 
thou art now under, and how Divine Provi- 
dence will provide for thee. Know, therefore, 
(and I appeal to my own country gods, as well 
as to the gods of this place, ae have award- 
ed these bonds to us,) that all Iam going to say 
about thy concerns, shall neither be said for fa- 
vor nor bribery, nor out of an endeavor to 
make thee cheerful without cause; for such pre- 
dictions, when they come to fail, make the grief 
at last, and in earnest, more bitter than if the 
party had never heard of any such thing. How- 
ever, though I run the hazard of my own self, 1 
think it fit to declare to thee the prediction of 
the gods. It cannot be that thou shouldst long 
continue in these bonds; but thou wilt soon be 
delivered from them, and wilt be promoted to 
the highest dignity and power; and thou wilt be 
envied by all those who now pity thy hard for- 
tune; anu thou wilt be happy till thy death, and 
wilt leave thy happiness to the children whom 
thou shalt have. aE do thou remetnber, when 
thou seest this bird again, that thou wilt then live 
but five days longer. This event will be brought 
to pass by that God who hath sent this bird hither 
to Ee a sign unto thee. And I cannot but think 
it unjust to conceal from thee what I foreknow 
concerning thee, that, by thy knowing before- 
hand what happiness is coming upon thee, thou 
mayest not regard thy present r. But 
when this happiness shall actually befall thee, do 
not forget what misery I an in myself, but en- 
deavor to deliver me.” So when the German 
had said this, he made Agrippa laugh at him as 
much as he afterward appeared worthy of admi- 
ration. But now Antonia took Agrippa’s mis- 
fortune to heart; however, to speak to Tiberius 
on his behalf, she took to bea very difficult thing, 
and indeed quite impracticable, as to any hope 
of success; yet did she procure of Macro, that 
the soldiers that kept him should be of a gentle 
nature, and that the centurion who was over 
thein, and was to diet with him, should be of the 
same disposition, and that he might have leave 
to bathe himself every day, and that his freed- 
men and friends-might come to him, and that 
other things that tended to ease him might be in- 
dulged him. So his friend Silas came m to him, 
and two of his freed-men, Marsyas and Stechus, 
brought him such sorts of food as he was fond of, 
and indeed took great care of him; they also 
brought him garments, under pretence of selling 
them, and, when the night came on, they laid them 
under him; and the soldiers assisted them, as 
Macro had given them order to do beforehand. 
And this was Agrippa’s condition for six months’ 
time, and in this case were his atlairs. 

8. But for Tiberius, upon his return to Capreex, 
he fell sick. At first his distemper was but gen- 
tle; but as that distemper increased upon him, 
he had small or no hopes of recovery. Here- 
upon he bade Euodus, who was that treed-man 
whom he most of all respected, to bring the chil- 
dren* io him; for that he wanted to talk to them 
before he died. Now he had at present no sons 
of his own alive; for Drusus, who was his only 
son, was dead; but Drusus’s son Tiberius was 
still living, whose additional name was Gemellus: 
there was also living Caius, the sont of Germani- 
cus, who was the son of his brother [Drusus.] He 
was now grown up, and had a liberal education 
as well as iinproved by it, and was in esteem and 
favor with the people, on account of the excel- 
lent character of his father Germanicus, who 
had attained the highest honor among the mul- 
titude, by the firmness of his virtuous behavior, 
by the easiness and agreeableness of his conver- 
sing with the multitude, and because the dignity 


* Tiberius his own grandson, and Caius his brother 
Drusus’s grandson. 

{So I correct Josephus’s copy, which calts Germani- 
cus his brother, who was his brother's son. 
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he was in did not binder his familiarity with them 
all, as if they were his equals: by which beha- 
vior he was not only greatly esteemed by the 
people and the senate, but by every one of those 
nations that were subject to the Romans; some 
of whoin were affected, when they came to him, 
with the gracefulness of their reception by him 
and others were affected in the same manner by 
the report of the others that had been with him: 
and upon his death there was alamentation made 
by all men; not such a one as was to be made in 
way of flattery to their rulers, while they did but 
counterfeit sorrow, but such as was real; while 
every body grieved at his death, as if they had 
lost one that was near to theim. And truly such 
had been his conversation with them, that it turn- 
ed greatly to the advantage of hig son among 
all; and, among others, the soldiery were so pe- 
culiarly affected to him, that they reckoned it an 
eligible thing, if need were, to die themselves, if 
be might but attain to the government. 

9. But when Tiberius had given order to Euo- 
dus to bring the children to him the next day in 
the morning, he prayed to his country gods to 
show him a manifest signal, which of those chil- 
dren should come to the government: being very 
desirous to leave it to his son’s son, but still de- 
pending upon what God should foreshow coo- 
cerning them, more than upon his own opinion 
and inclination; so he made this to be the omen, 
that the government should be left to him who 
should come to him first the next day. When he 
had thus resolved within himself, he sent to his 
grandson’s tutor, and ordered him to bring the 
child to him early in the morning, as supposing 
that God would permit him to be made emperor. 
But God proved opposite to his designation; for, 
while Tiberius was thus contriving matters, and 
as soon as it was at all day, he bade Euodus to 
call in that child which should be there ready. 
So he went out, and found Caius before the door, for 
Tiberius was not yet come, but staid waiting for 
his breakfast; for Euodus knew nothing of what 
his lord intended; so he said to Caius, * Thy fa- 
ther calls thee,” and then brought him in. As 
soon as ‘Tiberius saw Caius, and not before, he 
reflected on the power of God, and how the abi- 
lity of bestowing the government on whom he 
would, was entirely taken from him; and thence 
he was not able to establish what he had intend- 
ed. So he greatly lamented that his power of 
establishing what he had before contrived was 
taken from hiin, and that his grandson Tiberius 
was not only to lose the homan empire by his fa- 
tality, but his own safety also, because his pre- 
servation would now depend upon such as would 
be more potent than himself, who would think it 
a thing not to be borne, that a kinsman should 
live with them, and so his relation would not he 
able to protect him: but he would be feared and 
hated by him who had the supreme authority, 
partly on account of his being next to the em- 
pire, and partly on aceount of his perpetually 
contriving to get the government, but in order to 
preserve himself, and to be at the head of affairs 
also. Now Tiberius had been very much given 
to astrolugy,{ and the calculation of nativities, 
and had spent his life in the esteem of what pre- 
dictions had proved true more than those whose 
profession it was. Accordingly, when le once 
saw Galba coming in to bim, he said to his most 
intimate friends, that “ there came in a man that 
would one day have the dignity of the Roman 
empire.” So that this Tiberius was more addicted 
to all such sorts of diviners than any other of the 
Roman emperors, because he had found them to 
have told him truth in his own affairs. And in- 
deed he was now in great distress upon this ac- 
cident that had befallen him, and was very much 


t This is a known thing among the Roman historians 
and poets, that Tiberius was greatly given to astrolo- 
gy and divination. 
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rieved at the destruction of his son's son, which 
i foresaw, and complained of himself, that he 
should have made use of such a method of divi- 
nation beforehand, while it was in his power 
to have died without grief by his knowledge 
of futurity; whereas, he was now tormented 
hy his foreknowledge of the misfortuaes of such 
as were dearest to him, and must die under 
that torment. Now, although he were disor- 
dered at this unexpected revolution of the go- 
vernment to those for whom he did not intend 
it, he spoke thus to Caius, though unwillingly, 
and against his own inclination: “O child! al- 
though Tiberius be nearer related to me than 
thou art, I, by my own determination, and the 
conspiring suilrage of the gods, do give, and put 
into thy hand, the Roman empire: and I desire 
thee never to be unmindful when thou comest to 
it, either of my kindness to thee, who set thee in 
so high a dignity, or of thy relation to Tiberius. 
But as thou knowest that I am, together with, 
and after the gods, the procurer of so great hap- 
piness to thee, so E desire that (hou wilt make 
me areturn for my readiness to assist thee, and 
wilt take care of Tiberius because of his near 
relation to thee. Besides which, thou art to 
know, that, while Tiberius is alive, he will be a 
security to thee, both as to empire and as to thy 
own pra aon bnt, if he die, that will be but 
a prelude to thy own misfortunes; for to be alone, 
under the weight of such vast affairs, is very 
dangerous; nor will the gods suffer those actions 
which are unjustly done, contrary to that law 
which directs men to act otherwise, to go off nn- 
punished.” This was the speech which Tiberius 
made, which did not persuade Cains to act ac- 
cordingly, although he promised so to do; but 
when he was settled in the government, he took 
off this Tiberius, as was predicted by the other 
Tiherius; as he was also himself in no long time 
fear slain by a secret plot laid against 

im. 

10. So when Tiberius had at this time appoint- 
ed Caius to he his successor, he lived but a few 
days, and then died, after be had held the go- 
verament twenty-two years, five months, and 
three days: now Caius was the fourth emperor. 
But when the Romans understood that Tiberins 
was dead. they rejoiced at the good news, but 
had not courage to believe it; not because they 
were unwilling it should be true, for they would 
have given large sums of money that it might he 
so, but because they were afraid, that if they had 
showed their joy, when the news proved false, 
their joy should be openly known, and they 
should be accused for it, and be thereby undone. 
For this Tiberius had brought a vast number of 
miseries on the best families of the Romana, 
since he was easily inflamed with passion in all 
cases, and was of such a temper as rendered his 
anger irrevocable, till he had executed the same, 
although he hnd taken a hatred against men 
withou* renson; for he was by nature fierce in 
all the sentences he gave, and made death the 

enalty for the slightest offences; insomuch that 
when the Romans heard the rumor nbont his 
death gladly, they were restrained from the en- 
joyment of that pleasure by the drend of such 
miseries as they foresaw would follow, if their 
hopes proved ill-grounded. Now Marsyas, Agrip- 

a's freed-man, as soon as he heard of Tiberi- 
us’s death, came running to tell Agrippa the 
news; nnd finding him poing out to the fth, he 
gave him a nud, and said, in the Hebrew tongne, 
“The lion is derd;”™* who understanding his 
meaning, and being overjoyed at the news, 
“ Nay, (said he,) but ull sorts of thanks and hap- 


* Thia name ofa lion ia often given to tyrants, eape- 
eially by the Jews, such ns Agrippa, awt probably bis 
freed-man Mnrsyna, in effect, were. Ezek. xix. 1—9; 
Esth, xiv. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 17. They nre nlso sometimes 
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piness attend thee for this news of thine’ only f 
wish that what thou sayest may prove true.” 
Now the centurion, who was set to keep Agrip- 
pa, when he saw with what haste Marsyas came, 
and what joy Agrippa had from what he said, he 
had a suspicion that his words implied some 
great innovation of affairs, and he asked them 
about what was said. ‘They at first diverted the 
discourse; but upon his further pressing, Agrippa, 
without more ado, told him, for he was already 
become his friend; so he jvined with him ia that 
pleasure which this news occasioned, because it 
would be fortunate to Agrippa, and made him a 
supper. But as they were feasting, and the cups 
went about, there came one who said that “ Ti- 
berius was still alive, and would return to the 
city ina few days.” At which news the centu- 
rion was exceedingly troubled, because he had 
done what might cost him his life, to have treated 
so joyfully a prisoner, and this upon the news of 
the death of Cæsar; so he thrust Agrippa from 
the couch whereon he lay, and said, * bee thou 
think to cheat me by a lie about the emperor 
without punishment? and shalt not thou pay for 
this thy malicious report at the price of thine 
head?! When he hades said, he ordered Agrip- 

a to be bound again, (for he had loosed him be- 
fore,) and kept a severer guard over him than 
formerly, and in that evil condition was Agrippa 
that night; but the next day the rumor increa- 
sed in the city, and confirmed the news that Ti- 
berius was certainly dead; iasomuch that men 
durst now openly and freely talk about it; nay, 
some offered sacrifices on that account. Several 
letters also came from Caius, one of them to the 
senate, which informed them of the death of Ti- 
berius, and of his own entrance on the govern- 
ment; another to Piso, the governor of the city, 
which told him the same thing. He also gave 
order that Agrippa should be removed out of the 
camp, and go to that house where he lived be- 
fore he was put in prison; so that he was now 
out of fear as to his own affairs; for, although he 
were still in custody, yet it was now with ease 
as to his own affairs. Now, as soon as Caius was 
come to Rome, and had brought Tiberius’s dead 
body with him, and had made a sumptuous fune- 
yal for him, according to the Jaws of his country, 
he was much disposed to set Agrippa at liberty 
that very day, but Antonia dei him, not out 
of any ill-will to the prisoner, but out of regard 
to decency in Caius, lest that should make men 
believe that he received the death of Tiberius 
with pleasure, when he loosed one whom he had 
bound immediately. However, there did not 
many days pass ere he sent for him to his house, 
and had him shaved, and made him change his 
raiment, after which he put his diadem upon his 
head, and appointed him to be king of the tetrar- 
chy of Philip. He also gave him the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias,t and changed his iron chain for a 
golden one of equal weight. He also sent Ma- 
rullus to he procurator ot Judea. 

11. Now, in the second year of the reign of 
Caius Cesar, Agrippa desired leave to be given 
him to sail home, and settle the affairs of his go- 
vernment, and he promised to return agam, 
when he had put the rest in order, as it ought to 
he put. So, upon the emperor's permission, he 
came into his own country, and nppeared to them 
all unexpectedly as a king, and thereby demon- 
strate] to the men that saw him the power of 
fortune, when they compared his former poverty 
with his present happy aflluence; so some called 
hin a happy man, and others could not well be- 
lieve that things were so much changed with him 
for the better. 


the lion is the principal. Dan, vii. 3—8; Apoe. xiii. 1, 2. 

t Althongh Cains now promised to give Agrippa the 
tetrarchy of Lysnnias, yetit wns not nll actuatly con- 
ferred upon him till the reign of Claudius, as we fearn, 
Antiq. b. xix.ct. v. sect. 1. 
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CHAP. VII. 


How Herod the Tetrarch was banished. 


$1. BUT Herodias, Agrippa’s sister, who now 
lived as wife to that Herod who was tetrareh of 
Galilee and Perea, took this authority of her 
brother in an envious manner, particularly when 
she saw that he had a greater dignity bestowed 
on him than ber husband had; since, when he 
ran away, he was not able to pay his debts; and 
now he was come back, it was because he was in 
a way of dignity, and of great good fortune. She 
was therefore grieved, and much displeased at 
so great a mutation of his affairs, and chiefly 
when she saw him marching among the multi- 
tude with the usual ensigns of royal authority, 
ehe was not able to conceal how miserable she 
was, by reason of the envy she had towards him: 
but she excited her husband, and desired him 
that he would sail to Rome, to court honors 
equal to his: for she said, that ‘‘she could not 
bear to live any longer, while Agrippa, the son 
of that Aristobulus who was condemned to die 
by his father, one that came to her husband in 
such extreme poverty, that the necessaries of 
life were forced to be entirely supplied him day 
by day; and when he fled away from his eredit- 
ors by sea, he now returned a king; while he 
was himself the son of a king, and while the near 
relation he bore to royal authority, called upon 
him to gain the like dignity, he sat still, and was 
contented with a private life. But, then, Herod, 
although thou wast formerly not concerned to be 
in a lower condition than thy father, from whom 
thou wast derived, had been; yet do thou now | 
seek after the dignity which thy kinsman hath | 
attained to; and do not thou bear this contempt, 
that a man who admired thy riches should be in 
greater honor than thyself, nor suffer his poverty 
to-show itself able to purchase greater things 
than our abundance; nor do thou esteem it other 
than a shameful thing to be inferior to one, who | 
the other day, lived upon thy charity. But, let 
us go to Rome, and let us spare no pains nor ex- 
pore either of silver or gold, since they cannot 
e kept for any better use, than for the obtaining | 
ofa kingdom.” 
2. But, for Herod, he opposed her request at 
this tiine, out of the love oe and having a` 
suspicion of the trouble he should have at Rome; _ 
so he tried to instruct her better. But the more | 
she saw him draw back, the more she pressed 
him to it, and desired him to leave no stone un- 
turned in order to be king: and at last she left 
not off till she engaged him, whether he would 
or net, to be of her sentiments, because he could 
no otherwise avoid her importunity. So he got 
all things ready, after as sumptuous a manner as 
he was able, and spared for nothing. and went up 
to Rome, and took Herodias along with him. 
But Agrippa, when he was made sensible of their | 
intentions and preparations, also prepared to go 
thither; and as soon as he heard they set sail, 
he sent Fortunatus, one of his freed-inen, to, 
Rome. to carry presents to the empcror, and let- | 
ters against Herod, and to give Caius a particu- 
lar account of those matters, if he cheat have ` 
any opportunity. This man followed Herod so | 
quick, and had so prosperous a voyage, and came 
so little after Herod, that while Herod was with 
Caius he came himsclf, and delivered his letters; 
for they both sailed to Dicearchia, and found 





4 Thisis a most remarkable chapter, as containing such 
instances of the interposition of Providenve as have 
been always very rare among the other idolatrous nia- 
tions, but of old very many among the posterity af 
Abraham, the worshippers of the true God ; nor do these 
seem mueli inferior to those inthe Old Testament, 
which are the more remarkahie, because among all their 
other follies and vices, the Jews were not at this lime 
idolaters; and the deliverances here mentioned were 
done in order to prevent their relapse into that idolatry. 

t Josephus here assures us, that the ambassadors from , 


| Agrippa. 


. came to Caius. 
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Caius at Baiz, which is itself a little city of Cam- 
ce at the distance of about five furlongs from 

icearchia. There are in that place royal ua- 
laces, with sumptuous apartments, every emperor 
still endeavoring to outdo his predecessor's mag- 
nificence; the place also affords warm baths, that 
spring out of the ground of their own aecord, 
which are of advantage for the recovery of the 
health of those that make use of them, and be- 
sides, they minister to men's luxury also. Now 
Caius saluted Herod, for he first met with him, 
and looked upon the letters which Agrippa had 
sent him, and which were written in order to 
accuse Herod, wherein he accused him, that he 
had been in confederacy with Sejanus, against 
Tiberius’s government, and that he was now 
confederate with Artabanus the king of Parthia 
in opposition to the government of Caius; as a 
demonstration of which he alleged, that he had 
armor sufficient for seventy thousand men ready 
in his armory. Cajus was moved at this in- 
formation, and asked Herod whether what was 
said about the armor was true: and when he 
confessed there was sueh armor there, for he 
could not deny the same, the truth of it being too 
notorious, Caius took that to be a sufficient proof 
of the accusation, that he intended to revolt. So 
he took away from him his tetrarchy, and gave 
it by way of addition to Agrippa’s kingdom; he 
also gave Herod’s money to Agrippa, and by way 
of punishment, awarded him a perpetual banish- 
ment, and appointed Lyons, a city of Gaul, to be 
his place of habitation. But when he was in- 
formed that Herodias was Agrippa's sister, he 
made her a present of what nioney was her own; 
and told her, that “it was her brother who pre- 
vented her being put under the same calamity 
with her husband.” But she made this reply; 
‘Thou, indeed, O emperor! actest after a mag- 
nificent manner, and as becomes thyself in what 


| thou offerest me; but the kindness which I have 


for my husband, hinders me from partaking of 
the favor of thy gift; for it is not just, that I, 


| who have been made a partner in his prosperity, 


should forsake him in his misfortunes.” Here- 
upon Caius was angry at her, and sent her with 
Herod into banishment, and gave her estate to 
And thus did God punish Herotias for 
her envy at her brother, and Herod also fur giving 
ear to the vain discourses of a woman. Now, 
Caius managed public affairs with great magna- 
nimity, during the first and second year of his 
reign, and behaved himself with such modera- 
tion, that he gained the good-will or the Romans 
themselves, and of his other subjects. But, in 
yrocess of time, he went beyond the bounds of 
lesen nature, in his conceit of himself, and, by 
reason of the vastness of his dominions, made 
himsclf a god, and took upon himselito act in all 
things to the reproach of the Deity itsel“. 


CHAP. VUI. 


Concerning the Embassage of the Jews to Catus,* 
and how Cains sent Petronius into Syria, to 
make War against the Jews, unless they would 
receive his Siatue. 

j 1. THERE was now a tumult arisen st \lex- 
andria, between the Jewish inhabitants auc the 
Grecks; nud three ambassadors were chosen 
out of each party that were al variance, who 
Now, ane of these ambassadors 


Alexandria to Caius were on each part no more than 
three in unmber, ror the Jews and for rhe leniies, 
whieh are but siy in alls weereas Phifa, who was the 
principal ambassador from the Jews, as Josephus here 
contesses (ns was Apion, tram the Gen‘i‘es,) says, the 
Jews’ amibassedors were Liemselves no fewer tan five, 
towards tue end of his leeation to Crins; whieh, if iiere 
be no mistake in the copies, must be supposed tire truth: 
nor, it that ense, would Josept us have cectradi ted so 
authentic a witness, had he seen that account of Phila, 
which that he ever did does not appear. 
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from the people of Alexandria was Apion, who! means suffer ourselves to be so timorous as to 
uttered many blasphemies against the Jews; and | transgress those laws out of the fear of death, 
among other things that he said, he charged’) which God hath determined are for our advan- 
them with neglecting the honors that belonged | tage; and if we fall into misfortunes, we will bear 
to Cæsar; for that while all who were subject to | them, in order to preserve our laws, as knowing, 
the Roman empire, built altars and temples to that those who expose themselves to dangers, 
Caius, and in other regards, universally received have good hope of escaping them, because God 
him as they recetved the gods, these Jews alone will stand on our side, when out of regard to 
thought it a dishonorable thing for them to him, we undergo afflictions, and sustain the un- 
erect statues in honor of him, as well as to certain turns of fortune. But if we should sub- 
swear by his name. Many of these severe things : mit to thee, we should be greatly reproached for 
were said by Apion, by which he hoped to pro- | our cowardice, as thereby showing ourselves 
voke Cains to anger at the Jews, as he was likely ready to transgress our law; and we should in- 
to be; but Philo, the principal of the Jewish em- , cur the great anger of God also, who, even thy- 
bassage, a man eminent on all accounts, brother self being judge, is superior to Caius.” 
to Alexander the alabarch,* and one not unskil- 3. When Petronius saw by their words that 
ful in philosophy, was ready to betake himself | their determination was hard to be removed 
to make his Felipe against those accusations; | and that, without a war, he should not be able to 
but Caius prohibited him, and bade him begone; | be subservient to Caius in the dedication of his 
he was also in such a rage, that it openly appear- | statue, and that there must be a great deal of 
ed he was about to do them some very great mis- bloodshed, he took his friends, and the servants 
chief. So Philo, being thus affronted, went out, | that were about him, and hasted to Tiberias, as 
and said to those Jews who were about him, that wanting to know in what posture the ailairs of 
“they should be of good conrage, since Caius’s , the Jews were; and many ten thousands of the 
words indeed showed anger at them, but in reali- | Jews met Petronins again, when he was come to 
ty had already set God against himself.” Tiberias. ‘These thought they must run a mighty 
2. Hereupon Caius, taking it very heinously | hazard if they should have a war with the Ro- 
that he should thus be despised by the Jews alone, | mans, but judged that the transgression of the 
sent Petronius to be president of Syria, and suc- | law was of inuch greater consequence, and made 
cessor in the government to Vitellius, aad gave | supplication to hin. that he would by no means 
bim order to make an invasion into Judea with a reduce them to such distresses, nor defile their 
great body of troops; and if they would admit | city with the dedication of the statue. Then Pe- 
of his statue willingly, to erectitin the temple of | tronius said to them, ‘ Will you then make war 
God; but if they were obstinate, to conquer them | with Casar, without considering his great pre- 
by war, and then todo it. Accordingly, Petro- | parations for war, and your own weakness?” 
nius took the government of Syria, and made | They replied, '* We will not by any means make 
haste to obey Cæsar’s epistle. He got together | war with him, but still we will die before we see 
as great a number of auxiliaries as he possibly | our Jaws transgressed.” So they threw them- 
could, and took with him two legions of the Ro- | selves down upon their faces, and stretched out 
man army, and came to Ptolemais, and there their throats, and said they were ready to be 
wintered, as intending to set about the war in| slain; and this they did for forty days together, 
the spring. He also wrote word to Caius what | and in the mean time left off the tilling of their 
he had resolved to do, who commended him for | ground, and that while the season of the ) ear re- 
his alacrity, and ordered him to go on, and to, quired them to sow itt Thus they continned 
make war with them, in case they would not obey | firm in their resolution, and proposed to them- 
his commands. But there came many ten thou- | selves to die willingly, rather than to see the de- 
sands of the Jews to Petronius, to Ptolemais, to dication of the statue, 
offer their petitions to him, that * he would ] 4. When matters were in this state, Arist- 





compel them to transgress and violate the law | bulus, king Agrippa’s brother, and Helctas the 
of their forefathers, but if (said they) thou art | Great, hdl the other principal men of that family 
entirely resolved to bring this statue, and erect | with them, wentin unto Petronius, and hesought 
it, du thou first kill us, and then do what thou | him, that ‘since he saw the resolution of the 
hast resolved on; for while we are alive, wecan- | multitude, he would not make any alteration, 
not permit such things as are forbidden us to be | and thereby drive them to despair; but would 
done by tne authority of our legislator, and by | write to Cains, that the Jews had an insuperable 
our forefathers’ determination, that such prohi- | aversion to the reception of the statue, nut” how 
bitions are instances of virtue.” But Petronius! they contianed with him, and left off the tillage 
was angry at them, and said, “If indeed I were, of their ground: that they were not willing to go 
myself eniperor, and were at liberty to follow | to war with him, beecanse they were noi al-le to 
my own inclination, and then had designed to act do it, but were ready to die with pleasure. rather 
thus, these your words would be justly spoken to | than suffer their laws to be transgressed: and 
me; but now Casar hath sent to me, [am under | how, upon the tands continuing unsown, rob- 
the necessity of being subserv.ent to lis cecrevs, | beries would grow up, on the inability they would 
because u disobedience to them will bring upon | be under of paying their tributes; and that per- 
me inevitable destruction.” Then the Jews re- | haps Cains might be thereby moved to pity, and 

lied, “Since, therefore, thou art so disposed, O hot order sny barbarous action to be dune to 
Petronii that thou wilt not disubey Caius’s | them, nor think of destroying the antion, that if 
epistles. neither will we transgress the commands | he continues inflerible in his former opinion to 
of our law; and as we depend upon the excel- | bring a war upon thein, be may then set about it 
Jency of our laws, and, by the labore of our an- | himself” And thus did Aristobulus, an! the 
cestors, have continned hitherto without suffer- | rest with him, supplicate Petromms. So Petro- 
ing then to be transgressed, we dare not by any | nins,f partly on account of the pressing instances 


* This Alexander, the alabarch, or governor of the | nat seen Prio’ Legat. ad Caium, otherwise he would 
Jews at Alexandria, and brother to Philo, is supposed | hardly bave berein differed from Fim., 
by Bishop Pearson, in Act Aposl. p. 41, 42,10 he the 1 ‘This Pudlns fetronins, was, after this, still president 
game with that Alexander who is mentioned by of Syria under Claudius, and, at the desire of Aurina, 
St. Luke, os of the Kindred of the high priests, Aers pu'vished n severe decree avainst the ind abitents of Do- 
wv. 6. ra,wlo, ina sorl of imitation of Caius bad set npa sta- 

t What Joseplins here, and sect. G, relniea ne done by tne af Clandius in n Jewish svnavo ne there, This de- 
the Jews, before sced-time, isin Philo, not farofthe rreeigextaut. bh. xiv.et. vi. sect. 3, ond vreally coufirms 
time when the corn was ripe, who, se Le Clere notes, the preset acconnts of dosephns, as tothe other decrees 
dilfer here one from another. This isanother indica- of Claudins, relating to ti e lise Jewish alfnirs, h. six 
tiou that Josephus, when be wrole this uccount, bad | eh. v. sect. 2, 3, to which | refer the inquisitive reader 


e 
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which Aristobulus and the rest with him made, 
and because of the great consegnence of what 
they desired, and the earnestness wherewith 
they made their supplication; partly on account 
of the firmness of the opposition made by the 
Jews, which he saw, white he thought it a hor- 
rible thing for him to be such a slave to the mad- 
ness of Caius, as to slay so many ten thousand 
men, only because of their religious disposition 
towards God, and after that to pass his life in 
expectation of punishment: Petronius, I say, 
thought it much better to send to Caius, and to 
let hun know how intolerable it was to him to 
bear the anger he might have against him for 
not serving him sooner, in obedience to his epis- 
tle, for that perhaps he might persuade him: and 
that if this mad resolution continued, he might 
then begin the war against them; nay, that in 
case he should turn his hatred against himself, it 
was fit for virtuous persons even to die for the 
sake of such vast multitudes of men. Accord- 
ingly, he determined to hearken to the petition- 
ers in this matter. 

5. He then called the Jews together to Ti- 
berias, who came, many ten thousands io num- 
ber: he also placed that army he now had with 
him opposite to them; but did not discover his 
own meaning, but the commands of the eniperor, 
and told them, that “his wrath would, without 
delay, be executed on such as had the courage 
to disobey what he had commanded, and this 
immediately; and that it was fit for him, who 
had obtained so great adignity by his grant, not 
to contradict him in any thing;” yet, said he, “I 
do not think it just to have such a regard to my 
safety and honor, as to refuse to sacrifice them 
for your preservation, who are so many in num- 
ber, and endeavor to preserve the» regard that 
is due to your law, which, as it hath come down 
to you from your forefathers, so do you esteem 
it worthy of your utmost contention to preserve | 
it; nor, with the supreme assistance and power 
of God, will I be so hardy as to suffer your tem- 
ple to fall into contempt by the means of the im- | 
perial authority. I will, therefore, send to Caius, | 
and Jet bim know what your resolutions are, and 
will assist your suit as far as I am able; that you 
may not be exposed to sufler on account of the 
honest designs you have proposed to yourselves: 
and may God be your assistant, for his authority 
is beyond all the cuntrivance and power of men; 
and may he procure you the preservation of your 
ancient laws, and may not he be deprived, thongh 
without your consent, of his accustomed honors. 
But if Caius be irritated, and turn the violence 
of his rage upon me, I will rather undergo all 
that danger and that affliction that may come 
either upon my body or my soul, than to see 
so many of you perish, while you are acting tn so 
exccllent a manner, Do you, therefore, every 
one of you, go your way about your own occupa- | 
tions, and fall to the cultivation of vour gronnd; 
I will myself send to Rome. and will not e. 
to a ou in all things, both by myself and by 
my friends.” 

6. When Petronins had said this, and had dis- 
missed the assembly of the Jews, he desired the 
principal of them to take care of their husban- 
dry, and to speak kindly to the people, and en- 
courage them to have a good hope of their af- 
fairs. Thus did he readily briag the multitude 
to be cheerful again. And now did God show 
his presence* to Petronius, nud signify to him,- 
that he would afford him his assistance in his 
whole design; fur he had no sooner finished the 
speech that he made to the Jews, but God sent 


* Josephus hcre uses the solemn New Testament 
words, vxpouvrix and isitar: tte presence ant appea- 
rance Of God, for the manifestation of his power and 
providence to Petronius, by sending rain ina time of: 
distress, immediately upon tle resolution he had 1a- 
ken to preserve the tenip'e unpolluled at the hazard 
of his own life, without any other miracnlous appear- 
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down great showers of rain, contrary to human 
expectation, for that day was a clear day, and 
gave no sign, by the appearance of the sky, of 
any rain; nay, the wiele year had been subject 
to a great drought, and made men despair of any 
water from above, even when at any time they 
saw the heavens overcast with clouds; insomuch, 
that when such a great quantity of rain came, 
and that in an unusual manner, and without any 
other expectation of it, the Jews hoped that Pe- 
tronius would by no means fail in his petition for 
them. But as to Petronius, he was mightily sur- 
prised when he tee that God evidently 
took care of the Jews, and gave very plain signs 
of his appearance,t and this to such a degree, 
that those that were in earnest much inclined to 
the contrary, had no power left to contradict it. 
This was also among those other particulars 
which he wrote to Cains, which all tended to 
dissuade him, and by all means to entreat him 
not to make so many ten thousands of these men 
go distracted, whom if he should slay, (for with- 
out war they would by no means sufler the laws 
of their worship to be set aside,) he would lose 
the revenue they paid him, and would he public- 
ly cursed by them for all future ages. Moreover, 
that God, who was their governor, had shown 
his power most evidently on their account, and 
that such a power of his as left no room for 
doubt about it. And this was the business that 
Petronius was now engaged in. 

7. But king Agrippa, who now lived at Rome, 
was more and more in the favor of Caius; and 
when he had once made him a supper, and was 
careful to exceed all others, both in expenses 
and in such preparations as might contribute 
most to his pleasure; nay, it was so far from the 
ability of others, that Caius himself could never 
equal, much less exceed it, (such care had he 
taken beforehand to exceed all men, and particu- 
larly to make all agreeable to Cesar:) hereupon 
Caius admired his understanding and magnifi- 
cence, that he should force himself to do all to 
please him, even beyond such expenses as he 
could bear, and was desirous not to be behind 
with Agrippa in that generosity which he exert- 
ed in order to please him. So Caius, when he 
had drunk wine plentifully, and was merrier 
than ordinary, said thus during the feast, when 
Agrippa had drunk to him: “ 1 knew before now 
how great a respect thou hast had for me,{ and 
how great kindness thou hast shown me, though 
with those hazards to thyself, which thou under- 
wentest under Tiberius on that account; nor 
hast thou omitted any thing to show thy good- 
will towards us, even beyond thy ability; whence 
it would be a base thing for me to be conquered 
by thy affection. I am, therefore, desirous to make 
thee amends for every thing in which I have 
been formerly deficient, for all that I have be- 
stowed on thee, that may be called my gifts, is 
but little. Every thing that may contribute te 
thy happiness shall be at thy service, and that 
cheertul'y, and so far as my ability will reach.” 
And this was what Cains said to Agrippa, think- 
ing he would ask for some large country, or the 
revenues of certain cities. But, although he had 
srepared beforehand what he would ask, yet 
bad he not discovered his intentions, but made 
this answer to Caius immediately, that “it was 
not out of any expectation of gain that he former- 
ly paid his respects to him, contrary to the com-' 
mands of Tiberius, nor did he now do any thing 
relating to him out of regard to his own advan- 
tage, and in order to recvive any thing from 
him: thnt the gifts he had already bestowed 


ance at all in thatease; which well deserves to be 
taken notice of here, and greally illustrates several 
texts, both iu the Olt and New Testaments. 

ft See the preceding note, 

t ‘Phis behavior of Caius to Agrippa is very like that 
of Herod Antipas, hisuncte, to Herodins, Agrippa's sis- 
ter, abont John the Baptist, Matt. xiv 6—11. 

9 
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upon him were great, and beyond the hopes of | dead; for God would not forget the dangers Pe- 
even a craving man; for, although they may be | tronius had undertaken on account of the Jews, 
beneath thy powcr, [who art the donor,] yct are | and of his own honor. But when he had taken 
they greater than my inclination and dignity, | Caius away, out of his indignation of what he 
who am the receiver.” And, as Caius was as- | had so insolently attempted in assuming to him- 
tonished at Agrippa’s inclinations, and still the | self divine worship, both Rome and all that do- 
more pressed him to make his request for some- | minion conspired with Petronius, especially those 
what which he might gratify him with, Agrippa | that were of the senatorian order, to give Caius 
replied, * Since thou,O my lord! declarest such | his due reward, because he had been unmerciful- 
is thy readiness to grant, that I am worthy of | ly severe to them; for he died not long after he 
thy gifts, E will ask nothing relating tomy own fe- | had written to Petronius that epistle which 
licity; for what thou hast already bestowed on me | threatened him with death. But as or the occa- 
has made me excel therein; but I desire some- sion of his death, and the nature of the plot 
what which may make thee glorions for piety, | against him, } shall relate thei in the progress 
and render the Divinity assistant to thy desigus, | of this narration. Now, that epistle which in- 
and may be for an honor to me among those | formed Petronius of Caius’s death, came first, 
that inquire about it, as showing that IT never and a little afterward came that which command- 
once fail of obtaining what I desire of thee; for ed him to kil himself with his own hands.— 
= pation is this, that thou wilt no longer think ! Whereupon he rejoiced at this coincidence as to 
of the dedication of that statue which thou hast | the death of Caius, and admired God's provi- 
ordered to be set up in the Jewish temple by | dence, who without the least delay, and immedi- 
Petronius.” ately, gave him a reward for the regard he had 
8. And thus did Agrippa venture to cast the | to tlte temple, and the assistance he afforded the 
die upon this oceasion, so great was the affair in | Jews for avoiding the dangers they werein. And 
bis opinion, and in reality, though he knew how | by this means Petronius escaped the danger of 
dangerous a thing it was to speak: for, had not | death, which he conld not foresee. 
Caius approved of it, it had tended to no less 
than the loss of his life. So Caius, who was CHAP. IX. 
mightily taken with Agrippa's obliging beha- | : 
n aid on other ma aie ass it ugdiss | Bett eae! e Te js rile om Babylongap 
honorable thing to be guilty of falsehood before occasion of I sineus and Anileus, two Brothers. 
so many Witnesses, in points wherein he had with §1. A VERY sad calamity now befell the Jews 
such alacrity forced Agrippa to become a peti- | that were in Mesopotamia, and especially those 
tioner, and that it would look as if he had already | that dwelt in Babylonia. Inferior it was to none 
repented of what he had said, and because he} of the calamities which had gone before, and 
greatly admired Agrippa's virtue, in not desiring cane together with a great slaughter of them, 








him at all to augment his own dominions, either | and that greater than any upon record before; 
with large revenues or other authority, but took | concerning all which I shall speak accurately, 
care of the public tranquillity, of the laws, and of | and shall cxplain tke occasions whence those 
the Divinity itself, he granted him what he had | miseries came upon them. There wasa city in 
requested. He also wrote thus to Petronins, | Babylonia called Neerda: not only a very popu- 
commending him for assembling his army, and | lous one, but one that had a good and a large 
then consulting him about these affairs. “If, | territory about it, and, besides its other advan- 
therefore, (said he,) thou hast already erected | tages, full of men also. It was, besides, not 
my statue, let it stand; but, if thou hast not yet | easily to be assaulted by enemies from the river 
dedicated it, do not trouble thyself farther abont Euphrates encompassing it all round, and fror 
it, but dismiss thy army, go back, and take care! the walls that were built about it. ‘There was 
of those affairs which I sent thee about at first, also the city Nisibis, situate on the same current 
for | have now no occasion for the erection of | of the river. For which reason the Jews, de- 
that statue. This ] have granted as a favor to pending on the natural strength of these places, 
Agrippa, a man whom l honor so very greatly, deposited in them that half shekel which every 
that f am not able to contradict what he would one, by the custom of our country, offers unto 
bave, or what he desired me to do for him.” | God, as well as they did other things devoted to 
And this is what Caius wrote to Petronius,which ' him; for they made use of these cities as a trea- 
was before he received his letter, informing him | sury, whence, at a proper time, they were trans- 
that the Jews were very ready to revolt about the | mitted to Jernsalem; and many ten thousand 
statue, and that they seemed resolved to threaten | men undertook the carriage of those donations, 
war against the Romaos, and nothing else. When | out of fear of the ravages of the Parthians, to 
therefore Caius was much displeased that any | whom the Babylonians were then subject. Now. 
attempt should be made against his government, | there were two men, Asineus and Anileus, of the 
as he was a slave to base and vicious actions on | city Necrda by birth, and brethren to one an 
all occasions, and had no regard to what was f other. They were destitute of a father, and their 
virtuous and honorable, and against whomso- | mother put them to learn the art of weaving cur- 
ever he resolved to show his anger, and that for | tains, it not being esteemed a disgrace among 
any cause whalsvever, he suffered nut himself to | them fur men to be weavers of cloth. Now, he 
be restrained by any admonition, but thought the | that taught them that art, and was set over 
indulging his anger to be a real pleasure, he | them, complained that they came too late to 
wrote thus to Petronius: Seeing thou esteem- ! their work. and punished them with stripes; but 
est the presents made thee by the Jews to be of | they took this just punishment as an affront, and 

reater value than my commands, and art grown | carried off all the weapons which were kept in 
jusulent enough to be subservient to their plea- | that house, which were nota few, and went into 
sure, | charge thee to become thy own judge, | a certain place where was a partition of the ri- 
and to consider what thou art tu do, now thou | vers, and was a place naturally very fit for the 
art under my displeasure; for | will make thee | feeding of cattle, and fur preserving such fruits 
an example tu the present and to all future ages, | as were usually laid up against winter. The poor- 
that they may not dare to contradict the com- | est sort of the young men also resorted to them, 
mands of their emperor.” whom they armed with the weapons they had 

9. That was the epistle which Caius wrote to | gotten, and became their captains; aod nothing 
Petronius, but Petronius did not receive it while Rintered them froin being their leaders into mis- 
Caius was alive; that ship which carried itsailed | chief; for, as soon as they were become inyinci- 
so slow, that other letters came to Petronius be- | ble, and had built them a citadel, they sent to 
fore this, by which be understood that Caius was | such as fed cattle aud ordered them to pay them 
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so niuch tribute out of them as might be sufi- | treated by you, who have made an attempt against 
cient for their maintenance, proposing also that | his government, yet hath he more regard to your 
they would be their friends if they would submit | courageous behavior than to the anger he bears 
to them, and that they would defend them from | to you,and hath sent me to give you his right 
all their other enemies on every side, but that | hand,f and security, and he permits you to come 
they would kill all the cattle of those that refu- | to him safely, and without any violence upon the 
sed toobey them. So they hearkened to their | road, and he wants to have you address your- 
proposals. (for they could do nothing else,) and | selves to him as friends, without meaning any 
sent them as many sheep as were required of | guile or deceit toyou. He also promises to make 
them, whercby their forces grew greater, and | you presents, and pay you those respects which 
they became lords over all they pleased, because | will make an addition of his power to your cou- 
they marched suddenly, and did them a mischief, | rage, and thereby be of advantage to you." Yet 
insontueh, that every body who had to do with | did Asinens himself put off his journey thither, 
them, chose to pay them respect, and they be- | but sent his brother Anileus with all such pre- 
came furmidable to such as came to assault | sents as he could procure. So he went, and was 
them, till the report about them came to the ears | admitted to the king’s presenee; and when Arta- 
of the king of Parthia himself. banus saw Anilens coming alone, he inquired 

2. But when the governor of Babylonia under- | into the reason why Asinens avoided to come 
etood this, and had a mind to puta stop to them | along with him; and when he understood that he 
oefore they grew greater, and before greater mis- | was afraid, and stayed by the lake, he took an oath 
chiets should arise from them, he got together as | by the gods of his country, that he would do them 

reat an army as he could, both of Parthians and | no harm, if they came to him upon the assuran- 
Baby loan and marched against them, think- | ces he gave them, and gave them his right hand.} 
ing to attack them, and destroy them before any | This is of the greatest force there with all these 
one should carry them the news that he had got | barbarians, and affords a firm security to those 
an arıny together. He then encamped ata lake, who converse with them; for none of them will 
and lay still; but, on the next day, (it was the deceive you, when once they have given you 
Sabbath, which is among the Jews a day of rest their right hands, nor will any one doubt of their 
from all sorts of work,) he supposed that the ene- fidelity, when that is onee given, even though 
my would not dare to fight him thereon, but that they were before suspected of injustice. When 
he would take them and carry them away prison- ' Artabanus had done ‘this, he sent away Anileus 
ers without fighting. He therefore proceeded to persuade his brother to come to him. Now 
gradually, and thought to fall upon them on the this the king did, because he wanted to curb his 
sudden. Now Asineus was sitting with the rest, | own governors of provinces by the courage of 
and their weapons lay by them; upon which he | these Jewish brethren, lest they should make a 
said, “Sirs, I hear a neighing of horses; not of | league with them: for they were ready for a re- 
such as are feeding, but such as have men on | volt, and were disposed to rebel, had they been 
their backs; I also hear such a noise of their bri- | sent on an expedition against them. He was also 
dles, that lam afraid that some enemies are com- | afraid, lest, when he was engaged in a war in or- 
ing upon us to encompass us round. However, der to subdue those governors of provinces that 
let somebody go to look about, and make report | had revolted, the party of Asineus, and those in 
of what esis there is in the present state of | Babylonia should be augmented, and either make 
things;* and may what I have said prove a false | war upon him when they should hear of that re- 
alarm.’ And when he said this, some of them went | volt, or, if they should be disappointed in that 
to spy out what was the matter, and they came | case, they would not fail of doing farther mis- 
again immediately and said to him, that “ neither | chief to him. 
hast thou been mistaken in telling us what our} 4. When the king had these intentions, he sent 
enemies were doing, nor will those enemies per- | away Anileus, and Anileus prevailed on his bro- 
mitus to be injurious to people any longer. We | ther [to come to the it when he had related 
are caught by their intrigues like brute beasts, | to him the king’s good-will, and the oath that he 
and tnere is a large body of cavalry marching 
upon us, while we are destitute of hands to de- 
fend ourselves withal, becanse we are restrained 
from doing it by the prohibition of onrlaw, which 
obliges us to rest [on this day.”] But Asineus 
aid not by any means agree with the opinion of 
his spy as to what was to be done, but thought it 
more agreeable to the law to pluck up their spi- 
rits in this necessity they were fallen into, and 
oreak their law by avenging themselves, although 
they should die in the action, than by doing no- 
thing to please their enemies in submitting to be 
slain by them. Accordingly, he took up his wea- 
pons, and infused courage into those that were 
with him to act as courageously as himself. So 
they fell upon their enemies, and slew a great 
many of them, because they despised them, and 
came as to a certain vietory, ae put the rest to 
flight. 

3. But when the news of this fight came to the 








had taken. Accordingly, they made haste to go 
to Artabanus, who received them, when they 
were come, with pleasure, and admired Asi- 
neus’s courage in the actions he had done, and 
this beeause he was n little man to see to, and at 
first sight appeared contemptible also, and such 
as one might deem a person of no value at all. 
He also said to his friends, how, upon a com- 
parison, he showed his son! to be in all respects 
superior to his body; and when, as they were 
drinking together, he once showed Asineus to 
Abdagases, one of the generals of his army, and 
told him his name, and described the great 
eourage he was of in war, and Abdagases had 
desired leave to kill him, and thereby to inflict on 
him a punishment for those injuries he had done 
to the Parthian government, the king replied, “T 
will never give thee leave to kill a man who 
hath depended on my faith, especially not nfter 
I have sent him my right hand, and endeavored 
king of Parthia, he was surprised at the boldness | to gain his beliet by oaths made by the gods. 
of these brethren, and was desirous to see them, | But if thou beest a truly warlike man, thou 
and speak with them. He therefore sent the most | standest not in need of my perjury. Go thou 
trusty of all hls guards to say thus to them, ‘ That | then nnd avenge the Parthian government; attach 
king Artabanus, although he hath been unjustly | this man, when he is returned back, and conquer 
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* °Everryxorwy is here, and in very many other places + The joining of the right hands was esteemed among 
of Josephus. immediately at hand, and isto he so ex- | the Persians [and Parthians] in particulnr, a most in- 
pounded, 2 Thes. ii. 2, when some falsely pretended | violable obligation to fidelity, as Dr. Hudson here ob- 
that St. Paul had said, either hy word of mouth, or by | serves, and refers to the commentary on Justin, b. xi, ch 
anepistie, or by both, that the day of Christ was imme- | xy. for its confirmation. We often meet with the like 
diately at hand; for stil S1. Paul did then plainly think | use of it in Joseptus. 
that day not very many years future. t See the preceding note. 
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him by the forces that are under thy command, 
without my privity.” Hereupon the king called 
for Asineus, and said to him, “It is time for thee, 
O thou young man! to return home, and not 
provoke the indignation of the generals of my 
army in this place any farther, lest they attempt 
to murder thee, and that without my approba- 
tion. I commit to thee the a. Balplonia 
in trust, that ìt may, by thy care, be preserved 
free from robbers, and from other mischiefs. I 
have kept my faith inviolable to thee, and that 
not in trifling affairs, but in those that concerned 
thy snfety, and do therefore deserve thou shouldst 
be kind to me.” When he had said this, and 

iven Asineus some presents, he sent him away 
unmediately; who, when he was come home, 
built fortresses, and became great in alittle time, 
and managed things with such courage and suc- 
cess, as no other person, that had no higher a 
beginning, ever did before him. Those Parthian 
governors also, who were sent that way, paid 
him great respect; and the honor that was paid 
him oy the Babb lantens seemed to them too 
small, and beneath his deserts, although he were 
in no small dignity and power there; nay, indeed, 
all the aflairs of Mesopotamia depended on him, 
and he more and more flourished in this happy 
condition of his for fifteen years. 

5. But as their affairs were in so flourishing a 
state, there sprang up a calamity among them 
on the following occasion. When once they had 
deviated from that course of virtue whereby 
yh had gained so great a power, they affronted 
and transgressed the laws of their foriata, 
and fell under the dominion of their lusts and 
pleasures. A certain Parthian, who came as 
general of an any into those parts, had a wife 
tollowing him, who had a vast reputation for 
other accomplishments, and particularly was ad- 
mired above all other women for her beauty; 
Anileus, the brother of Asineus, either heard of 
that her beauty from others, or perhaps saw her 
nimself also, and so became at‘once her Icver 
aad her enemy; partly because he could not 
hope to enjoy this woman but by obtaining power 
over her as a captive, and partly because he 
thought he could not conquer ie inclinations for 
her; as soon therefore as her husband had beea 
ceclared an enemy to them, and was fallen in 
the battle, the widow of the deceased was mar- 
ried to this her lover. However, this woman did 
not come into their house without producing 
great misfortuaes both to Anileus himself, and to 
Asineus also, but brought great mischiefs upon 
them on the occasion inii Since she was 
led away captive, upon the death ofher husband, 
she concealed the images of those gods which 
were their country gods, common to her hus- 
baad aad to herself: now it is the custom* of 
that country for all to have the idols they wor- 
oe their own houses, and to carry them along 
with them when they go into a frama land; 
agreeable to which custom of theirs she carried 
her idols with her. Now at first she performed 
her worship to them privately, but when she be- 
came Anileus's married wife, she worshipped 
them ia her accustomed manner, and with the 
same appointed cercmonies which she used in 
her former husband's days; upon which their 
most esteemed friends blamed him at first that 
he did not act after the manner of the Hebrews, 
nor perform what was agreeable to their laws, 
in marrying a foreign wife, and one that trans- 

ressed the accurate nppointnients of their sacri- 
tices and religious ceremonics; that he ought to 
consider, lest by allowing himself in many plea- 
sures of the body, he might lose his principality, 
on account of the beauty ofa wife, and that high 


*This custom of the Mesopotnmians to earry their 
household gods along with them wherever they travel- 
ed, isasoldasthe daysof Jacob, when Rachel his wife 
did the saine, Gen. xxxi. 19, 30—35; nor is it to pass here 


| cause it was the Sabhath, the day on whic 
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authority which, by God's blessing, he had ar- 
rived at. But, when they iied not at all 
upon him, he slew one of them for whom he had 
the greatest respect, because of the liberty he 
took with him; who, when he was dying out of 
regard to the laws, a a punishment 
upoa his murderer, Anileus, and upon Asineus 
a, and that all their companions might come to 
a like ead from their enemies; upon the two first 
as the principal actors of this wickedness, ana 
upon the rest as those that would not assist him 
when he suffered in the defence of their laws. 
Now these latter were sorely grieved, yet did 
they tolerate these doings, because they remem- 
bered that they had arrived at their present 
happy state by no other means than their for- 
titude. But when they also heard of the worship 
of those gods whom the Parthians adore, they 
thought the Pag that Anileus offered to their 
laws was to be borne no longer; and a great 
number of them came to Asineus, and loud) 
complained of Aaileus. and told him that “it had 
been well that he had of himself seen what was 
advantageous to them, but that however it was 
now high time to correct what had been done 
amiss, before the crime that had been committed 
proved the ruin of himself and of all the rest of 
them. They added, that the marriage of this 
woman was made without their cuasent, and 
without a regard to their own laws; and that the 
worship which this woman paid [to her gods] 
was a reproach to the God whom they wor- 
shipped.” Now Asineus was sersible of his bro- 
ther’s offeace, that it had been already the cause 
of great mischiefs, and would be so for the time 
to come; yet did he tolerate the same from the 
good-will he had to so near a relation, and for- 
giving it to him, on account that his brother was 
quite overborne by his wicked inclinations. But 
as more and more still came about him every 
day, and the clamors about it became greater, 
he at length spake to Anileus about these cla- 
mors, reproviag him for his former actions, 
and desiring him for the future to leave them off, 
and send the woman back to her relations. But 
nothiag was gained by these reproofs: for as the 
woman perceived what a tumult was made among 
the people on her account, and was afraid for 
Aaileus, fest he should come to any harm for his 
love to her, she infused poison into Asineus’s 
food, and thereby took him off, and was now se- 
cure of prevailing, when her lover was to be judge 
of what should be done about her. 

6. So Anileus took the government upon him- 
self alone, and led his army against the villages 
of Mithridntes, who was a man of priacipal au- 
thority in Parthia, and had married king Arta- 
banus’s daughter; he also plundered them, and 
among that prey was found much money, and 
many slaves, as also a great number of sheep, 
and many other things, which, when gained, 
make men's condition happy. Now, when Mith- 
ridates, who was there at this time, heard that 
his villages were taken, he was very much dis- 

leased to find that Anileus had first begun to in- 
jure him, and to affront him in his present dignity, 
when he had not offered any injury to him before- 


| hand: and he got together the greatest body of 


horsemen he was able, and those out of that num- 
ber which were of an age fit for war, and came 
to fight Anileus; and when he was arrived at a 
| certam village of his own, he lay stil) there, as 
‘intending to fight him on the day following, ma 
the 
Jews rest. And when Anileus was informed of 
this by a Syrian stranger of another village, who 
| not only gave him an exact account of other 
| circumstances, but told him where Mithridates 


unobserved,what grent miseries eame on these Jews, be- 
cnuse they suffered one of their leaders to marry an 


| idolatrous wife, contrary tothe Inw of Moses. Of which 


matter, sec the note on b. xix. ch. v. sect, 3. 
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would have a feast, he took his supper at a pro- leus a conflux of bad men, who regarded their 


per time, and marched by night, with an intent 
of falling upon the Parthians while they were 
unapprized what they should do; so he fell upon 
them about the fourth watch of the night, aad 
some of them he slew while they were asleep, 
and others he put to flight, aud took Mithridates 
alive, and set him naked upon an ass,* which, 
among the Parthians, is esteemed the greatest 
reproach possible. And when he had brought 
him into a wood with such a resolution, and his 
friends desired him to kill Mithridates, he soon 
told them his own mind to the contrary, and 
said, that “it was not right to kill a man who 
was one of the priocipal tamilies among the Par- 
thians, and greatly honored with matching into 
the royal family; that so far as they had hither- 
to gone was tolerable; tor although they had in- 
jared Mithridates, yet if they preserved his life, 
this benefit would be remembered by him to the 
advantage of those that gave it him, but that if 
he were once put to death, the king would not be 
at rest till he fred made a great slaughter of the 
Jews that dwelt at Babylon; to whose safety we 
ought to have a regard, both on account of our 
relation to them, and because if any misfortune 
betall us, we have no other place to retire to, 
since he hath gotten the flower of their youth 
under him.” By this thought, and this speech of 
his made in council, he persuaded them to act ac- 
cordingly, so Mithridates was let go. But, when 
he was got away, his wife reproached him, that 
although he was son-in-law to the king, be neg- 
lected to avenge himself on those that had injur- 
ed him, while he took no care about it. but was 
contented to have been made a captive by the 
Jews, and to have escaped them; and she bade 
him either go back like a man of courage, or 
else she swore by the gods of their royal family, 
that she would certainly dissolve her marriage 
with him.” Upon which, partly because he 
could not bear the daily trouble of her taunts, 
and partly because he was afraid of her inso- 
lence, lest she should in earnest dissolve her mar- 
riage, he unwillingly, and against his inclina- 
tions, got together again as great an army as he 
could, and marched along with them, as hiniself 
thinking it a thing not to be borne any longer, 
that he, a Parthian, should owe his preservation 
to the Jews, when they had been too hard for 
him in the war. 

7. But as soon as Anileus understood that Mi- 
thridates was marching with a great army against 
him, he thought it too ignominious a thing to 
tarry about the lakes, and not to take the first op- 
ei of meeting his enemies, and he hoped to 

ave the same success, and to beat their enemies 
as they did before; as also he ventured boldly 
upon the like attempts. Accordingly, he jed out 
his army, and a great many more joined them- 
selves to that army, in order to betake them- 
selves to plunder the people, and in order to ter- 
rify the enemy again by their numbers. But 
when they i marched ninety furlongs, while 
the road had been through dry [and sandy] 
places, and about the midst of the dav, they 
were become very thirsty; and Mithridates ap- 
peared, and fell upon them, as they were in dis- 
tress for want of water, on which account, and 
on account of the time of the day, they were not 
able to bear their weapons. So Anileus and his 
men were put to an ignominious rout, while men 
in despair were to attack those that were fresh 
and in good plight; soa great slaughter was made, 
and many ten thousand men fell. Now Anileus, 
and all that stood firm about him, ran away as 
fast as they were able, into a wood, and afforded 
Mithridates the pleasure of having gained agreat 
victory over them. But there now came to Ani- 

* This custom in Syria and Mesopotamia, of setting 


men upon an ass, by way of disgrace, is still kept up at 
Damascus in Syria; where, in order to show their de 


own lives very little, if they might but gain some 
present ease, insomuch that they, by thus comipg 
to him, compensated the multitude of those that 
erished inthe fight. Yet were not these men 
ike ta those that fell, because they were rash, 
and unexercised in war; however, with these he 
came upon the villages of the Babylonians, and 
a mighty devastation of all things was made there 


| by the injuries that Anileus did them. So the 


Babylonians, and those that had already been in 
the war, sent to Neerda to the Jews there, and 
demanded Anileus. But, although they did not 
agree to their demands, (for if they had been 
willing to deliver him up, it was not ia their pow- 
er so to do,) yet did they desire to make peace 
with them. To which the other replied, that 
they also wanted to settle conditions of peace 
with them, and sent men together with the Ba- 
bylonians, who discourséd with Anileus about 
them. But the Babylonians, upon taking a view 
of his situation, and having learned where Ani- 
leus and his men lay, fell secretly upon them as 
they were drunk, and fallen asleep, and slew all 
that they caught of them, without any fear, and 
killed Anileus himself also. 

8. The Babylonians were now freed from Ani- 
leus’s heavy incursions, which bad been a great 
restraint to the effects of that hatred they bore 
to the Jews, for they were almost always at va- 
riance, by reason of the contrariety of their laws; 
and which party soever grew boldest before the 
other, they assaulted the other; and at this time 
in iMai it was, that upon the ruin of Ani- 
leus’s party, the Babylonians nttacked the Jews, 
which made those Jews so vehemently to resent 
the injurtes they received from the Babylonians, 
that being neither able to fight them, nor bear- 
ing to live with them, they went to Seleucia, the 
principal city of those parts, which was built by 
Seleucus Nicator. It was inhabited by many of 
the Macedonians, but by more of the Grecians; 
not a few of the Syrians also dwelt there; and 
thither did the Jews fly, and lived there five 
years, without any misfortunes. But on the sixth 
year, a pestilence came upon those at Babylon, 
which occasioned new removals of men’s habita- 
tions out of that city; and because they came to 
Seleucia, it happened that a still heavier cala- 
mity came upon them on that account, which I 
ain going to relate immediately. 

9. Now the way of living ot the people of Se- 
leucia, who were Greeks and Syrians, was com- 
monly quarrelsome, and full of discords, though 
the Greeks were too hard for the Syrians. When, 
therefore, the Jews were come thither and dwelt 
aniong them, there arose a sedition, and the Sy- 
rians were too hard for the other, and by the 
assistance of the Jews, who are men that despise 
dangers, and very ready to fight upon any occa- 
sion. Now, when the Greeks had the worstin 
this sedition, and saw that they had but one way 
of recovering their former authority, and that 
was, if they could prevent the agreement be- 
tween the Jews and the Syrians, they every one 
discoursed with such of the Syrians as were 
formerly their acquaintance, and promised they 
would be at peace and friendship with them. Ac- 
cordingly, they gladly agreed so to do; nnd 
when this was done by the principal men of hoth 
nations, they soon eed to a reconciliation, 
and when they were so agreed, they both knew 
that the great design of such their union would 
be their common hatred to the Jews. Accord- 
ingly, they fell upon them, and slew about fitty 
thousand of them; nay, the Jews were all de- 
stroyed, excepting a few who escaped, by the 
compassion which their frìends or neighbors af- 
forded them, in order to let them fly away. 
spite against the Christians, the Turks will not sutfer 
them 10 hire horses, bul asses only, when they go abroad 
to see the country, as Mr. Maundrell assures us, p. 12a 
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These retired to Ctesiphon, a Grecian city, and 
situate near to Selencia, where the king [of Par- 
shia] lives in winter every year, and where the 
reatest part of his riches are reposited, but the 
ews had here no certain settlement, those of 
Seleucia having little concern for the king’s ho- 
nor. Now the whole nation of the Jews were 
in fear both of the Babylonians and of the Se- 
leucians, because all the Syrians that lived iÐ 
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those places agreed with the Seleucians in the 
war against the Jews: so the most of them ga- 
thered themselves together, and went to Neerda 
and Nisibis, and obtained security there by the 
strength of those cities; besides which their in- 
habitants, who were a great many, were all war- 
‘ike men. And this was the state of the Jews at 
this time in Babylonia. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THREE YEARS AND A HALF.—FROM THE DEPARTURE 
, OF THE JEWS OUT OF BABYLON, TO FADUS, THE ROMAN PROCURATOR. 





CHAP. I. 
How Caius was slain by Cherea.* 


§ 1. Now this Caiust did not demonstrate his 
madness in offering injuries only to the Jews at 
Jerusalem, or to those that dwelt in the neigh- 
borhood, but suffered it to extend itself through 
all the earth and sea, so far as was in subjection 
to the Romans, and filled it with ten thousand 
mischiefs, so many indeed in number as no for- 
mer history relates. But Rome itself felt the 
most dismal effects of what he did, while he 
deemed that not to be any way more honorable 
than the rest of the cities; but he pulled and haul- 
ed its other citizens, but especially the senate, 
and particularly the nobility, and such as had 
been dignified by illustrious ancestors; he also had 
ten thousand devices against such of the eques- 
trian order, as it was styled, who were esteemed 
by the citizens equal in dignity and wealth with 
the senators, because out of them the senators 
were themselves chosen; these he treated after 
an ignominious manner, and removed them out of 
his way, while they were at once slain, aud their 
wealth plundered; and because he slew men gene- 
rally in order to seize on their riches. He also 
asserted his own divinity, and insisted on greater 
honors to be paid him by his subjects, than are 
due to mankind. He also frequented that tem- 
ple of Jupiter which they style the Capitol, which 
is with them the most holy of all temples, and 
bad boldness enough to all himself the brother 
of Jupiter. And other pranks he did like a mad- 
man; as when he laid a bridge from the city of 
Dicearchia, which belongs to Campania, to Mi- 
senum, another city upon the seaside, from one 

romontory to another, of the length of thirty fur- 
ongs, as measured over the sea. And this was 
done because he esteemed it to be a most tedious 
thing to row over it in a small ship, and thought 
withal, that it became him to make that bridge, 
since he was lord of the sea, and wight oblige it 
to give marks of obedience as well as the earth: 
so he enclosed the who.e bay within his bridge, 
and drove his chariot over it, and thought that, 
aa he was a godl, it was fit for him to travel over 
such roads as this was. Nordid he abstain from 
the plunder of any of the Grecian temples, and 
gave order that all the engravings and sculp- 
tures, and the rest of the ornamenta of the sta- 
tues and donationa therein dedicated, should be 
brought to him, aaying, that “the best things 
ought to be set nowhere but in the best place, and 
that the city of Rome was that best place.” He 
also adorned his own house and his gardens with 
the curiosities hrought froin those temples, toge- 
ther with the houses he luy at when he travelled 
all over Italy; whence he did not acruple to give 
a command, that the statue of Jupiter Olympius, 


* In this and the three next chinpters,we have, I think, 
alarger and more distinct account of the sinughter of 
Calus, and the suecession of Claudius, than we haveof 
any such ancient facts whatsoever elsewhere. Some of 
the occasions of which probably were, Josephus's bitter 
hatred agalnust tyranny, and the pleasure he took in giy. 
ine the history of the slaughter of such a barbarous ty- 
rant az ‘vas this Caius Caligula, as also the deliverance 


i so called because he was honored at the Olym- 


pian games by the Greeks, which was the work 
of Phidias the Athenian, should be brought to 
Rome. Yet did not he compass his end, because 
the architects told Memmius Regulus, who was 
commanded to remove that statue of Jupiter, 
that the workmanship was such as would be 
spoiled, and would not bear theremoval. It was 
also reported that Memmius, both on that account, 
and on account of some such mighty prodigies 
as are of an incredible nature, put off e taking 
it down, and wrote to Caius those accounts, as 
his apology for not having done what his epistle 
required of him; and that when he was thence 
in danger of perishing, he was saved by Cajus 
being dead himself, before he had put him to death. 

2. Nay, Caius’s madness came to this height, 
that when he had a daughter born, he carried 
her into the Capitol, and put her upon the knee 
of the statue, and said, “that the child was com- 
inon to him and to Jupiter, and determined 
that she had two fathers, but which of these fa- 
thers was the greatest, he lelt undetermined ;” 
and yet mankind bore with him in such his pranks. 
He also gave leave to slaves to accuse their mas- 
ters of any crimes whatsoever they pleased; for 
all such accusations were terrible, because they 
were in great part made to please hin, and at 
his suggestion, insomuch that Pollux, Claudius’s 
slave, had the boldness to lay an accusation against 
Claudius himself, and Caius was not ashamed tobe 
present at his trial of life and death, to hear that 
trial of bis own uncle, in hopes of being able to 
take him off, although he did not succeed to his 
mind. But when he had filled the whole habita- 
ble world, which he governed, with false accusa- 
tions and miseries, and had occasioned the great- 
est insults of slaves against their masters, who, 
indeed, in a great measure ruled them, there 
were many secret plots now laid agaiast him, 
some in anger, and in order for men to revenge 
themselves, on account of the miseries they had 
already undergone from him; and others made 
attempts upon him, in order to take him off, he- 
fore they should fall into such great miseries; 
while his death came very fortunately for the 
preservation of the laws of all men, and had a great 
influence upon the public welfare; and this hap- 
pened most happily for our nation in particular, 
which had almost utterly perished if he had not 
been suddenly slain. And I confess | have a mind 
to give a full acconnt of this matter, particularly 
because it willafford great assurance of the pow- 
er of God, and great comfort to those that are 
under afflictions, and wise caution to those who 
think their happinesa will never end, nor bring 
them at haneli to the most lasting miseries, it 
they do not conduct their lives by the principles 
of virtue. 


his own nation had by that slaughter,of which he speake 
sect. 2, together with the great intimacy he had with 
Agrippa junior, whose father was deeply concerned im 
the advancement of Clandius, npon the death of Calus; 
from which Agrippa junior, Josephus might be fully in- 
formed of this history. 

t Called Caligula by the Romans. 
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3. Now there were three several conspiracies 
inade, in order to take off Caius, and each of 
these three was conducted by excellent persons. 
Emilius Regulus, born at Corduba, in Spain, got 
sowe men together, and was desirous to take 
Caius otf either by them, or by himself. Another 
conspiracy there was laid by them, under the 
conduct of Cherea Cassius, the tribune [of the 
Petronian band;} Minucianus Annius was also 
one of great consequence among those that were 
prepared to oppose his tyranny. Now the seve- 
ral occasions of these men’s hatred and conspi- 
racy against Caius were these: Regulus had in- 
dignation and hatred against all injustice, for he 
had a mind naturally angry, and bold, and free, 
which made him not conceal his counsels; so he 
communicated them to many of his friends, and 
to others, who seemed to him persons of activit 
and vigor; Minucianus Ered into this conspi- 
racy, because of the injustice done to Lipidus, 
his 
ter of all the citizens, whom Caius had slain, 
as also because he was afraid of himself, since 
Caius’s wrath tended to the slaughter of all 
alike, and for Cherea, he came in, because he 
thought it a deed worthy of a free ingenuous man 
to kill Caius, and was ashamed of the reproaches 
he lay under from Caius, as though he were a 
coward; as also because he was bimself in dan- 
ger every day from his friendship with bim, aad 
the observance he paid him. These men propo- 
sed this attempt to all the rest that were coa- 
cerned, who saw the injuries that were offered 
them, and were desirous that Caius’s slaughter 
night succeed by their mutual assistance of one 
another, that they might themselves escape 
being killed by the removal of Caius; that per- 
haps they should gain their point. and that it 
would be a happy thing if they should gain it, to 
approve araires to so many excellent persons 
as earnestly wished to be partakers with them 
in their design, for the delivery of the city and 
of the government. even at the hazard of their 
own lives. But still Cherea was the most zealous 
of them all, both out of a desire of getting him- 
self the greatest name, and also by reason of his 
access to Caius’s presence with less danger, be- 
cause he was tribune, and could therefore the 
more easily kill him. 

4. Now at this time came on the horse-races 
{Circensian games,| the view of which games 
was eagerly desired by the people of Rome, for 
they come with great alacrity into the hippo- 
drome {circus] at such times, and petition their 
emperors, in great multitudes, for what the 
stand in need of; who usually did not think fit to 
deny them their requests, but readily and grate- 
fully granted them. Accordingly they most im- 
portunately desired, that Caius would now ease 
them in their tributes, and abate somewhat of 
the rigor of the taxes iniposed upon them; but 
he would not hear their petition; and, when their 
clamors increased, he sent soldiers, some one 
way, and some another, and gave order that they 
should lay hold on those that made the clamors, 
and, without any more ado, bring them out, and 
put them to death. These were Caius’s com- 
mands, and those who were commanded execu- 
ted the same; and the number of those who were 
slain on this occasion was very great. Now the 
people saw this, and bore it so far, that they left 
off clamoring, because they saw with their own 
eyes, that this petition to be relieved, as to the 
a of their money, brought immediate 

eath upon them. These things made Cherea 
more resolute to go on with kis plot, in order to 

ut ao end to this barbarity of Caius against men. 

e then, at several times, thought to fall upon 
Caius even as he was feasting; yet did he re- 
strain himself by some considerations; not that 
he had any doubt on him about killing him, but 
as watching for a proper season, that the attenipt 


articular friend, and one of the best charac- | 
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might not be frustrated, but that he might give 
the blow so as might certainly ga.n his purpose. 

5. Cherea had been in the army a long time, 
yet was he not pleased with conversiag so much 
with Caius. But Caius had sent him to require 
the tributes, and other dues, which, when not 
paid ia due time, were forfeited to Cesar's trea- 
sury; and he had made some delays in requiring 
them, because those burdens had been doubled, 
and had rather indulged his owa mild disposi- 
tion, than performed Caius's commaad; nay, ine 
deed, he provoked Caius to anger by his sparing 
men, and pitying the hard fortunes of those from 
whom he demanded the taxes, and Caius up- 
braided him with his sloth and effeminacy in 
being so long about collecting the taxes. And 
indeed he did not only affront him in otber re- 
specii but wben he gave him the watchword of 
the day, to whom it was to be given by his place, 
he gave him feminine words, and those of a na- 
ture very reproachful; and these watchwords be 
gave out, as having been initiated in the secrets 
of certain mysteries, which he had been himself 
the author ot. Now, although he had sometimes 
put on women’s clothes, and had been wrapt in 
some embroidered garments to them belonging, 
and done a great many other things, ia order to 
make the compaay mistake him for a woman; 
yet did he. by way of reproach, object the like 
wonianish behavior to Cherea. But when Che- 
rea received the watchword from him, he had 
indignation at it, but had greater indignation at 
the delivery of it to others, as being laughed at by 
those that received it; insomuch that his fellow- 
tribunes made him the subject of their drollery; 
tor they would foretell that he would bring them 
some of his usual watchwords when he was 
about to take the watchword from Cæsar, and 
would thereby make him ridiculous; on which 
accounts he took the courage ot assuming cer- 
tain partners to him, as having just reasons for 
his indignation against Caius. Now there was 
one Pompedius, a senator, and one who had 
gone through almost all posts in the government, 
but otherwise an epicurean, and for that reason 
loved to lead an inactive life. Now Timidius, an 
chemy of his, had infornied Caius that he had 
used indecent reproaches against him, and he 
made use of Quintilia, for a witness to them; a 
woman she was, much beloved by many that fre- 
guented the theatre, and hiculart by Pompe- 

ius, on account of her great beauty. Now this 
woman thought it a horrible thing to attest to an 
accusation that touched the life of her lover, 
which wasalso alie. Timidius, however, wanted 
to have her brought to the torture. Caius was 
irritated at this reproach upou him, and com- 
manded Cherea, without any delay, to torture 
Quintilia, as he used to employ Cherea in such 
bloody matters, and those that required the tor- 
ture, because he thought he would do it the more 
barbarously, in order to avoid that imputation of 
etleminacy which he had laid upon him. But 
Quintilia, when she was brought to the rack, 
trod upon the foot of one of her associates, and 
let him know, that he might be of good courage, 
and not be afraid of the consequence of her tor- 
tures; for that she would bear them with magna- 
ninity. Cherea tortured this woman after a 
cruel manner: unwillingly indeed, but because 
he could not help it. He then brought her, with- 
out being in the least moved at what she had 
suffered, into the presence of Caius, and that in 
sucb a state as was sad to behold; and Caius, 
being somewhat affected with the sight vf Quin- 
tilia, who had her body miserably disordered by 
the pains she had uadergone, treed both her and 
Pompedius of the crime laid to their charge. He 
also gave her money to make her an hoaorable 
amends, and comfort her for that maiming of her 
body which she had suffered; and for her glori- 
ous patience under such unsulferable torments. 
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6. This matter sorely grieved Cherea, as hav- 
ing been the cause, as far as he could, or the in- 
strument, of those miseries to men, which seem- 
ed worthy of consolation to Caius himself; on 
which account he said to Clement and to Papi- 
nius, (of whom Clement was general of the army, 
and Papinius was a tribune,) ‘To be sure, Cle- 
ment, we have noway failed in our guarding the 
emperor; tor as to those that have made conspi- 
racies against his government, some have been 
slain by our care and pains, and some have been 
by us tortured, and this to such a degree, that he 
hath himself pitied them. How great then is 
our virtue in submitting to conduct his armies?” 
Ylement held his peace, but showed the shame 
he was under in obeying Caius’s orders, both by 
his eyes and his blushing countenance, while he 
thought it by no means right to accuse the empe- 
ror io express words, lest their own safety should 
be endangered thereby. Upon which Cherea 
took courage, and Boke to him without fear of 
the dangers that were before him, and discoursed 
largely of the sore calamities under which the 
city and the government then labored, and said, 
“We may indeed pretend in words, that Caius 
is the person unto whom the cause of such mise- 
ries ought to be imputed; but, in the opinion of 
such as are able to judge uprightly, itis 1, O Cle- 
ment, and this Papinius, and Before us thou thy- 
self, who bring these tortures upon the Romans, 
and upon all mankind. It is not doue by our 
being subservient to the commands of Caius, but 
it is done by our own consent; for whereas it is 
in our power to put an end to the life of this 
man, who hath so terribly injured the citizens 
and his subjects, we are his guard in mischief 
and his executioners instead of his soldiers, and 
are the instruments of his cruelty. We bear the 
weapons, not for our liberty, not for the Roman 

overnment, but only for his preservation, who 

ath enslaved both their bodies and their minds; 
and we are every day polluted with the blood 
that we shed, and the torments we inilict upon 
others; and this we do, till sumebody becomes 
Caius’s instrument in bringing the like miseries 
upon ourselves. Nor does he thus employ us, 
Lecause he hath a kindness for us, but rather be- 
cause he hath a suspicion of us, as also because 
when abundance more have been killed, (for 
Caius will set no bounds to his wrath, since he 
aims to do all, not out of regard to justice, but to 
his own pleasure,) we shall also ourselves be ex- 
posed to his cruelty; whereas we ought to be the 
Deans of confirming the security and liberty of 
all, and at the same time to resolve to free our- 
selves from dangers.” ° 

7. Hereupon Clement openly commended Che- 
rea’s intentions; but bade him * hold his tongue; 
for that in case his words should get out among 
many, and such things should be spread abroac 
as were fit to be concealed, the plot would come 
to be discovered before it was executed, and 
they shonld be brought to punishment: but that 
they should feave all to futurity, and the hope 
which then arose, that some fortunate event 
would come to thcir assistance: that, as for him- 
self, his age would not permit him to make any 
attempt in that case. lic they er, although per- 
hups i could suggest what may be safer than 
whut thou, Cherea, hast contrived and snid, yet 
how is it possible for nny one to suggest what is 
more for thy reputation?" So Clement went his 
way home, with deep reflections on what he had 
heard, und what he had himself said. Cherea 
was also under a concern, nud went quickly to 
Cornelius Sabinus, who was himself one of the 


worthy man, and a lover of liberty, aud on thnt 
account very uneasy at the present management 
of public affairs, he being desirous to come im- 
pin, to the execntion of what had been de- 
termined, and tbhiaking it right for him to pro- 


so having now met with one, who not only aS 
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pose it to the other, and afraid lest Clement 
should discover them, and besides looking upon 
delays and puttings off to be next to desisting 
from the enterprise. 


8. But as all was agreeable to Sabinus, who 


had himself, equally with Cherea, the same de- 
sign, but had been silent for want of a person to 


whom he could safely communicate that design; 


mised to conceal what he heard, but who had al- 
ready opened his mind to him, he was much 
more encouraged, and desired of Cherea, that no 
delay might be made therein. Accordingly they 
went to Minucianus, who was as virtuous a man, 
and as zealous to do glorious actions as them- 
selves, and suspected by Caius on occasion of 
the slaughter of Lepidus; for Minucianus and 
Lepidus were intimate friends, and both in fear 
of the dangers that they were under; for Caius 
was terrible to all the great men, as appearing 
ready to act a mad part towards each of them 
in particular, and towards allof them in general: 
nnd these men were afraid of one another, while 
they were yet uneasy at the posture of affairs, 
but avoided to declare their mind and their ha- 
tred against Caius to one another, out of fear of 
the dangers they might be in thereby, although 
they perceived by other means their mutual ha- 
tred against Caius, and on that account were not 
averse to mutual kindness one towards another. 
9. When Minucianus and Cherea had met to- 
gether, and saluted one another, (as they had 
been used in former conversations to give the 
upper hand to Minucianus, both on account of his 
eminent dignity, for he was the noblest of all the 
citizens, and highly commended by all men, 
especially when he made speeches to them.) 
Mimucianus began first, and asked Cherea, what 
was the watchword he had received that day 
from Caius? for the affront which was offered 
Cherea, in giving the watcliwords, was famous 
over the city. But Cherea made no delay, so 
long as to reply to that question, out of the Joy 
he had that Minucianus would have such confi- 
dence in him as to-discourse with him, ‘But 
do thou (said he) give me the watchword of 
Liberty. And I return thee my thanks, that thou 
hast so greatly encouraged me to exert myself 
after an extruordinary manner; nor do I stand 
in need of many words to encourage me, since 
both thou and Fare of tlhe same mind, and par- 
takers of the same resolutions, and this before 
we have conferred together. [have indeed but 
one sword girt on, but this one will serve us both. 
Come on, therefore, let us set about the work., 
Do thou go first, if thou hast a mind, and bid ine 
follow thee, or else I will go first, and thou shalt 
assist me, and we will assist one another, and 
trust one another. Nor is there n necessity for 
even one sword to such as have a mind disposed 
to such works, by which mind the sword uses to 
be successful. J am zealous about this nction. 
nor am I solicitous what I may myself undergo: 
for I am not at Icisure to consider the dangers 
that mny come upon myself, so deeply am I trou- 
bled at the slavery our once free Country is now 
under, and at the contempt cast upon our excellent 
laws, and nt the destruction which hangs over 
all men by the means of Caius. I wish thot I 
may be judged by thee, and that thou mayest 
esteem me worthy of credit in these matters, 
secing we nre both of the same opinion, and 
there is herein no difference between us.” 
10. When Minucianus saw the vehemency with 
which Cheren delivered himself, he gladly em- 


| braced him, and encouraged him in his bold at- 
tribunes, and whom he otherwise knew to ben | 


tempt, conn him, and embracing him; so 
he let him go with his good wishes; and some 
affirm, that he thereby confirmed Minucianus in 
the prosecution of what had been agreed among 
them; for, as Cherea entered into the court, the 
repart runs, that a voice came from among the 
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multitude to encourage him, which bade him 
finish what he was about, and take the opportu- 
nity that Providence afforded: and that Cherea 
at first suspected that some one of the conspira- 
tors had betrayed him, and he was caught, but 
at length perceived that it was by way of ex- 
hortation. Whether somebody,* that was con- 
ecious of what he was about, gave a signal for 
his encouragement, or whether it were God him- 
self, who looks upon the actions of men, that en- 
couraged him to go on boldly in his design, is 
uncertain. The fa was now communicated to 
a great many, aA they were all in their armor; 
some of the conspirators being senators, and 
some of the equestrian order, and as many of the 
soldiery as were made acquainted with it, for 
there was not one of them who would not reckon 
it a part of his happiness to kill Caius, and on 
that account they were all very zealous in the 
affair, by what means soever auy one could come 
at it, that he might not be behindhand in these 
virtuous designs, but might be ready with all his 
alacrity or power, both by words and actions, to 
complete this slaughter of a tyrant. And be- 
sides these, Callistus also, who was a freed-man 
of Caius, and was the only man that had arrived 
at the greatest degree of power under him; such 
a power, indeed, as was in a manner equal to 
the power of the tyrant himself, by the dread 
that all men had of him, and by the great riches 
he had acquired; for he took bribes most plente- 
ously, and committed injuries without bounds, 
and was more extravagant in the use of his pow- 
er in unjust proceedings, than any other; he also 
knew the disposition of Caius to be implacable, 
and never to be turned from what he had re- 
solved on. He had withal many other reasons 
why he thought himself in danger, and the vast- 
ness of his wealth was not one of the least of 
them; on which account he privately ingratiated 
himself with Claudius, and transferred his court- 
ship to him, out of this hope, that in case, upon 
the removal of Caius, the government should 
come to him, his interest in such changes should 
lay a foundation for his preserving his dignity 
under him, since he laid in beforehand a stock of 
merit, and did Claudius good offices in his pro- 
motion. He had also the boldness to pretend, that 
he had been persuaded to make away with Clau- 
dius, by poisoning him, but had still invented ten 
thousand excuses for delaying to do it. But it 
seems probahle to me, that Callistus only coun- 
terfeited this, in order to ingratiate himself with 
Claudius, for if Caius had been in earnest re- 
solved to take off Claudius, he would not have 
admitted of Callistus’s excuses, nor would Cal- 
listus, ìf he had been enjoined to do such an act 
as was desired by Caius, have put it off, nor, if he 
had disobeyed those injunctions of his master, 
had he escaped i adate punishment: while 
Claudius was preserved from the madness of 
Caius by a certain Divine Providence, and Callis- 
tus pretended to such a piece of merit as he no- 
way deserved. 

11. However, the execution of Cherea's de- 
signs was put off from day to day, by the sloth 
ot many therein concerned; for as to Cherea 
himself, he would not willingly make any delay 
in that execution, thinking every time a ût time 
for it; for frequent opportunities offered them- 
selves; as when Caius went up to the capitol to 
sacrifice for his daughter, or Ra he stood upon 
his royal palace and threw gold and silver pieces 
of money among the people, he might be pushed 
down headlong, because the top of the palace, 
that looks towards the market-place, was very 
high; and also when he celebrated the mys- 
teries, which he had appointed at that time; tor 


* Just such a voice, as this is related to he, came, and 
that from an unknown original also, to the famous Poly- 
carp, as he was going lo martyrdom, bidding hiin “ play 
the man;” as the church of Smyrna assures us in the 
accounts of that his martyrdom, sect. 9. 
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he was then noway secluded from the people, 
but solicitous to do every thing carefully and de- 
cently, and was free from all suspicion that he 
should be then assaulted by apy Ea: and al- 
though the gods should afford him no divine as- 
sistance to enable him to take away his life, yet 
had he strength himself sufficient to despatch 
Caius, even without a sword: thus was E hercà 
angry at his fellow-conspirators, for fear they 
should suffer a proper opportunity to pass by; 
aud they were themselves sensible that he had 
just cause tu be angry at them, and that his 
eagerness was for their papare; yet did they 
desire he would have a little longer patience, 
lest, upon any disappointment they might meet 
with, they should put the city iuto disorder, and 
an inquisition should be made after the conspi- 
racy, and should render the courage of those 
that were to attack Caius without success, while 
he would then secure himself more carefully 
than ever against them; that it would therefore 
be the best to set about the work when the shows 
were exhibited in the palace. These shows 
were acted in honor of that Cesar¢ who first of 
all changed the popular government, and trans- 
ferred it to himself; galleries being fixed before 
the palace, where the Romans that were patri- 
cians became spectators, together with their chil- 
dren and their wives, and Cæsar himself was to 
be also a spectator; and they reckoned, among 
those many ten thousands, who would there be 
crowded intoa narrow compass, they should have 
a favorable opportunity to make their attempt 
upon him as he came in; because his guards 
that should protect him, if any of them should 
have a mind to do it, would not here be able to 
give him any assistance. 

12. Cherea consented to this delay, and when 
the shows were exhibited, it was resolved to do 
the work the first day. But fortune, which al- 
lowed a farther delay to his slaughter, was too 
hard for their foregoing resolutions, and, as three 
days of the regular times for these shows were 
now over, they had much ado to get the business 
done on the ia day. Then Cherea called the 
conspirators together, and spake thus to them: 
“So much time passed away without effect is a 
reproach to us, as delaying to go through sach a 
virtuous design as we are engaged in; but more 
fatal will this delay prove, if we be discovered, 
and the design be frustrated; for Caius wil} then 
become more cruel in his unjust proceedings. 
Do not we see how long we deprive all our 
friends of their liberty, and give Caius leave 
still to tyrannize over them? while we ought to 
have procured them security for the future, and 
by laying a foundation for the happiness of others, 
goil to ourselves great adıniration and honor 
or all time to come. Now while the conspi- 
rators had nothing tolerable to say by way of 
contradiction, and yet did not quite relish what 
they were doing, but stood silent and astonished, 
he said farther, ‘O my brave comrades! why do 
we make such delays? Do not you see that this 
is the last day of these shows, and that Cuius is 
about to go to sea? for he is preparing to sail to 
Alexandria in order to see Egypt. Is it there- 
fore for your honor to let a man go out of your 
hands who is a reproach to mankind, and to per- 
mit him to go after a pompous manver, triumph- 
ing both Fa and sea? Shall not we be justly 
ashamed of ourselves, if we give leave to some 
Egyptian or other, who shall think his injuries 
insufferable to freemen, to kill him? As for my- 
self, I will no louger bear yourslow proceedings, 
but will expose myself to the dangers of the ea- 
terprise this very day, and benr cheerfully what- 
scever shall be the consequence of the attempt; 


t Here Josephus supposes that it was Angustns, and 
not Julius Cesar, who firs! changed the Roman com- 
monwealth into a monarchy; for these shows were in 
honor of Augustus, as we shall lcarn in the next section 
but one 
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nor let them be ever so great, will I put them off 
any longer: for, to a wise and Courageous man, 
what can be more miserable than that, while I 
atn alive, any one else should kill Caius, and de- 
prive me of the honor of so virtuous an action.” 
13. When Cherea had spoken thus, he zeal- 
ously set about the work, and inspired courage 
into the rest to go on with it, and they were all 
enger to fall to it without fartherdelay. So he 
wos at mepa aa in the morning, with his eques- 
trian sword girt on him; for it was the custom 
that the tribunes should ask tor the watchword 
with their swords on, and tbis was the day on 
which Cherea was, by Custom, to receive the 
watchword; and. the multitude were already 
come to the palace, to be soon enougb for seeing 
the shows, and that in great crowds, and one 
tumultuously crushing another, while Caius was 
delighted with this eagerness of the multitude; 
for which reason there was no order observed in 
the seating men, nor was any peculiar place ap- 
pointed for the senators, or for the equestrian 
order; but they sat at random, men and women 
together, and free men were mixed with the 
slaves. So Caius came out in a solemn manner, 
and offered sacrifice to Augustus Cesar, in whose 
honor indeed these shows were celebrated. 
Now it happened, upon the fall of a certain 
riest, that the garment of Asprenas, a senator, 
was filled with blood, which made Caius laugh, 
although this was an evident omen to Asprenas, 
for he was slain at the same time with Cajus. It 
is also related, that Caius was that day, contrar 
to his usual custom, so very affable and good- 
natured in his conversation, that every one of 
those that were présent were astonished at it. 
After the sacrifice was over, Caius betook him- 
self to see the shows, and sat down for that pur- 
pose, as did also the principal of his friends sit 
near him. Now the parts of the theatre were so 
fastened together, as it used to be every year in 
the manner following: it had two doors, the one 
door let to the open air, the other was for going 
into, or going out of the cloisters, that those 
within the theatre might not be thereby dis- 
turbed; but out of one gallery there was an 
inward passage, parted into partitions also, which 
led into avother gallery, to give room to the 
combatants, and to the musicians, to go out as 
occasion served. When the multitude were set 
down, and Cherea with the other tribunes were 
set down also, and the right corner of the theatre 
was allotted to Cæsar, one Vatinius, a senator, 
commander of the pretorian band, asked of Clu- 
vius, one that sat by him, and was of consular 
dignity also, ** Whether he had heard any thing 
of the news or not?” but took care that nobody 
should hear what he said; and when Cluvius re- 
plied, that “he had heard no news," * Know 
then,” said Vatinius, “that the game of the 
slaughter of tyrants is to be played this day.” 
But Cluvius replied, “O brave comrade! hold 
thy peace, lest some other of the Achaians hear 
thy tale.” And as there was abundance of au- 
tuninal fruit thrown among the spectators, and a 
great number of birds, that were of great value 
to such as possessed them, on account of their 
rareness, Caius was pleased with the birds fight- 
ing for the fruits, and with the violence where- 
with the spectators seized upon them; and here 
he perceived two prodigies 1 happened there ; 


foi an actor was introduced, by whom a leader of | 
robbers was crucified, and the pantomime brought | 


in a play called tend whercin he himself was 
to be slain, as well as his danghter Myrrha, and 
wherein a grent denl of fictitious blood was shed, 
both about hiin that was crucified, and also about 
Cyniras. It is also confessed, that this was the 
same day wherein Pausanias, a friend of Philip, 
the soa of Amyntas, who was king of Macedonia, 
slew him as he was entering into the theatre. 
And now Caius was in doubt whether he would 
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tarry to the end of the shows, because it was the 
last day, or whether he should not go first to the 
bath, and to dinner, and then return andsit down 
as before. Hereupon Minucianus, who sat over 
Caius, and was afraid that the opportunity should 
fail them, got up, because he saw that Cherea 
was already gone out, and made haste out, to 
confirm him in his resolution; but Caius took 
hold of his garment, in an obliging way, and said 
to him, “O brave man! whither art thou going?” 
Whereupon, out of reverence to Cesar, as it 
seemed, he sat down again; but his fear pre- 
vailed over him, and in a little time he got up 
again, and then Caius did noway oppose his 
going out, as thinking that he went out to per- 
form some necessities of nature. And Asprenas, 
who was one of the confederates, persuaded 
Caius to go out to the bath, and to dinner, and 
then to come in again, as desirous that what had 
been resolved on might be brought to a conclu- 
sion immediately. 
_ 14. So Cherea's associates placed themselves 
in order, as the time would permit them, and 
they were obliged to labor hard, that the place 
which was appointed them should not be lett by 
them; but they had ap indignation at the tedi- 
ousness of the delays, and that what they were 
about should be put off any longer, for it was 
already about the ninth* hour ot the day, and 
Cherea, upon Caius’s tarrying so long, had a 
great mind to go in, and fall upon him in his seat, 
although he toresaw that this conld not be done 
without much bloodshed, both of the senators, 
and of those of the equestrian order that were 
present; and although he knew this must happen, 
yet had he a great mind to do so, as thinking ita 
right thing to procure security and freedom to 
all, at the expense of such as might perish at 
the same time. And as they were just going 
back into the entrance to the theatre, word was 
brought them tbat Caius was arisen, whereby a 
tumult was made; hereupon the conspirators 
thrust away the crowd, under pretence as if 
Caius was angry at them, but in reality as desi- 
rous to have a quiet place, that should have none 
in it to defend him, while they set about Caius's 
slaughter. Now Claudius, his uncle, was gone 
out before: and Marcus Vinitius, his sister's hus- 
band, as also Valerius of Asia; whom, though 
they had had such a mind to put out of their 
places, the reverence to their dignity hindered 
them so to do; then followed Caius, with Paulus 
Arruntius; and because Caius was now gotten 
within the palace, he left the direct road, along 
which those his servants stood thut were in wait- 
ing, and by which road Claudius had gone out 
betore; Caius turned aside into n private narrow 
passage, in order to go to the place for bathing, 
as also in order to take a view of the boys that 
came out of Asia, who were sent thence, partly 
to sing hynins in those mysteries which were 
now celebrated, and partly to dance in the Pyrrhic 
way of dancing upon the theatres. So Cherea 
met him, and asked him for the watchword; upon 
Caius's giving him one of his ridiculous words, 
he immediately reproached him, and drew his 
sword, and gave him a terrible stroke with it, yet 
was not this stroke mortal. And nJthough there 
be those that say, it was so contrived on purpose 
by Cherea, that Cains should not be killed at one 
blow, bnt should be punished more severely by a 
multitude of wounds; yet does this story uppear 
to me incredible, because the fenr men are under 
in such nctions does not allow them to nse their 
reason. And if Cherea was of that mind, I es- 
teem him the greatest of all fools, in pleasing 
himself in his spite against Caius, rather than 
immediately procuring safety to himself and to 
his confederates from the dangers they were in, 
* Suetonius says, Caius was slain about the seventh 


hour of the day: Josephus al out the ninth. The series 
of the narration favors Josephus. 
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because there might many things still happen 
for helping: Caius's escape, if he had not already 

iven up the ghost; for certainly Cherea would 
fone regard, not so much to the punishment of 
Caius, as to the affliction himself and his friends 
were in, while it was in his power, after such 
success, to keep silent, and to escape the wrath 
of Caius’s defenders, and not to leave it to un- 
certainty whether he should gain the end he aim- 
ed at or not, and after an unreasonable manner 
to act as if he had a mind to ruin himself, and 
lose the opportunity that lay before him; but 
every body may guess as he pleases about this 
matter. owever, Caius was staggered with 
the pain that the blow gave him, for the stroke of 
the sword falling in the middle between the 
shoulder and the neck, was hindered by the first 
bone of the breast from proceeding any farther. 
Nor did he either cry out, in such astonishment 
was he, nor did he call out for any of his friends; 
whether it were that he had no confidence tn 
them, or that his mind was otherwise disorder- 
ed, but he groaned under the pain he endured, 
and niente went forward and fled; when Cor- 
nelius Sabinus, who was already prepared in 
mind so to do, thrust him down upon his knee, 
where many of them stood round about hin, and 
struck him with their swords, and they cried out, 
and encouraged one aaother all at once to strike 
him again; but all agree that Aquila gave him the 
finishing stroke, which directly killed him. But 
one may justly ascribe this act to Cherea; for 
although many concurred in the act itself, yet 
was he the first contriver of it, and began lang 
before all the rest to prepare for it, and was the 
first man that boldly spoke of it to the rest; and 
upon their admission of what he said about it, 
he got the dispersed conspirators together; he 
prepared every thing after a prudent manner, 
and, by suggesting good advice, showed himself 
far superior to the rest, and made obliging 
speeches to them, insomuch that he even com- 
pelled them all to go on, who otherwise had not 
courage enough for that purpose; and when op- 
portunity served to use his sword in hand, he ap- 
peared first of all ready so to do, and gave the 
‘rst blow in this virtuous slaughter; he also 
brought Caius easily into the power of the rest, 
and almost killed him himself: insomuch that it 
is but just to ascribe all that the rest did, to the 
advice, and bravery, and labors of the hands cf 
Cherea. 

15. Thus did Caius come to his end, and lay 
dead, by the many wounds which had been 
given him. Now Cherea, and his associates, 
upon Cains’s slaughter, saw that it was impossi- 
ble for them to save themselves, if they should 
all go the same way, partly on account of the 
astonishment they were under: for it was no 
small danger they had incurred by killing an em- 
peror, whowas honored and loved by the mad- 
ness of the people, especially when the soldiers 
were likely to make a bloody inquiry after his 
murderers. The passages also were narrow 
wherein the work was done, which were also 
crowded with a great multitude af Caius’s at- 
tendunts, and of such of the soldiers as were of 
the emperor's guard that day: whence it was 
that they went by other ways, and came to the 
hense of Germanicus, the father of Cains, whom 
they had now killed, (which house adjoined to 
the palace; for while the edifice was one, it was 
built in its several parts by those particular per- 
sons who had been emperors, and those parts 
bore the names of those that built them, or the 
name of him who had begun to build any of its 
parts.) So they got away from the insults of the 
multitude, and then were for the 
danger, that is, so long as the mistortune which 
had overtaken the emperor was not known. The 
Germans were the first that perceived that Caius 
was slain. 


aa ont of 


The Germans were Caius's guard, 
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and carried the name of the country whence they 
were chosen. and composed the Celtic legion. 
The men of that country are naturally passion- 
ate, which is commonly the temper of some cther 
of the barbarous nations also, as not being used 
to consider much about what they do: they are 
of robust bodies, and fall upon their enemies as 
soon as ever they are attacked by them; and 
which way soever they go, they perform great 
exploits. When, therefore, these German guards 
understood that Caius was slain, they were very 
sorry for it, because they did not nse their rea- 
son 1n judging about public affairs, but measured 
all by the advantages themselves received, Caius 
being beloved by them, because of the money he 
gave them, by which he had purchased their 
kindness to him: so they drew their swords, and 
Sabinus led them on. He was one of the tri- 
bunes, not by the means of the virtuous actiona 
of his progenitors, for he had been a gladiator, 
but he had obtained that post in the army by his 
having a robust body. Sothese Germans march- 
ed along the houses in quest of Czsar's murder- 
ers, and cut Asprenas to pieces, because he was 
the first man they fell upon, and whose garment 
it was that the blood of the sacrifice stained, as I 
have said already, and which foretold that this 
his meeting the soldiers would not be for his good. 
Then did Norbanus meet them, who was one of 
the principal nobility of the city, and could show 
many generals of armies among his ancestors, 
but they paid no regard to his dignity; yet was 
he of such great strength, that he wrested the 
sword of the first of those that assaulted him out 
af his hands, and appeared plainly not to be will- 
ing to die without a struggle for his life, until he 
was surrounded by a great number of assailants, 
and died hy the multitude of the wounds which 
they gave him. The third man was Anteins, a 
senator, and a few others with him. He did not 
meet with these Germans by chance, as the rest 
did before, but came to show his hatred to Caius, 
and hecause he loved to see Caius lie dead with 
his own eyes. and took a pleasure in that sight; 
for Caius had banished Anteius's father, who was 
of the same name with himself, and, being not 
satisfied with that, he sent out his soliiers, and 
slew him: sa he was come ta rejoice at the sight 
of him, now he was dead. But as the house was 
now all ina tumult, when he was aiming to lide 
himself, he could not escape that accurate search 
which the Germans made, while they barbarous- 
ly slew those that were guilty and those that 
were not guilty, and this equally also. And thus 
were these [three] persons slain. 

16. But when the rumor that Caius was slain 
reached the theatre, they were astonished at it, 
and could not believe it: even some that enter- 
tained his destruction with grent pleasure, and 
were more desirons of its happening than almost 
any other satisfaction that could come to them, 
were under snch a fear, that they could not be- 
lieve it. There were a.so those who greatly dis- 
trusted it, because they were unwilling that any 
such thing shonld come to Cains, nor could be- 
lieve it, though it were ever so true, because they 
thought no man could possibly have so much 
power as ta kill Caius. These were the women. 
and the children, and the slaves, and some of the 
soldiery. This last sort had taken his pay, und 
ina manner tyrannized with him, and had abused 
the best of his citizens, in being subservient to 
his unjust camman.!s, in order to guin honars 
and advantages to themselves: but for the wo- 
men, and the youth, thev had been inveigled 
with shows, and the fightings of the gladiators, 
and certain distributions of flesh meat among 
them, which things in pretence were designe 
for the pleasing of the multitude, but in reality 
to satiate the barbarous cruelty and madness of 
Caius. The slaves also were sorry, because they 
were by Caius allowed to accuse and to despise 
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their masters, and they could have reconrse to 
his assistance when they had unjustly affronted 
tnem; for be was very easy in believing them 
against their masters, even when they accused 
them falsely; and, if they would discover what 
money their masters had, they might soon obtain 
both riches and liberty, as the rewards of their 
accusations, because the reward of these ìn- 
formers was the eighth part of the criminal’s sub- 
stance.* As tothe nobles, although the report 
appeared credible to some of them, either be- 
cause they knew of the plot beforehand, or be- 
eause they wished it might be true; however, 
they concealed nat only the joy they had at the 
¿elation of it, but that they had heard any thing 
at all about it. These last acted so ont of the 
fear they had, that if the report proved false, 
they shonld be punished, for having so soon let 
meo know their minds. But those that knew 
Caius was dead, because they were partners with 
the conspirators, they concealed all still more 
cautiously, as not knowing one another's minds; 
and fearing lest they should speak of it to some 
of those to whom the continuance of tyranny was 
advantageous; and, if Caius should prove to be 
alive, they might be informed against, and i 
nished. And another report went about, that 
although Caius had been wounded indeed, yet 
was not he dead, but still alive, and under the 
physicians’ hands. Nor was any one looked 
upon by another as faithful enough to be trusted, 
and to whom any one would open his mind; for 
he was either a friend to Caius, and therefore 
suspected to favor his tyranny, or he was one 
that hated him, who therefore might be suspect- 
ed to deserve the less credit, because of his ill- 
will to him. Nay, it was said by some, (and this 
indeed it was that deprived the nobility of their 
hopes, and made them sad,) that Caius was in a 
condition to despise the dangers he had been in, 
and took no care of healing his wounds, but was 
gotten away into the market-place, and, bloody 
as he was, was making a harangue to the peo- 
ple. And these were the conjectured reports of 
those that were so unreasonable as to endeavor 
to raise tumults, which they turned different 
ways, according to the opinions of the hearers. 
Yet did they not leave their seats, for fear of 
being accused, if they should go out before the 
rest; for they should not be sentenced according 
to the real intention with which they went out, 
but according to the supposals of the accusers, 
and of the judges. 

17. But now a multitude of Germans had sur- 
rounded the theatre, with their swords drawn; 
all the spectators looked for nothing but death, 
and at every one's coming ina fear seized upon 
them, as if they were to be cut in pieces imme- 
diately; and in great distress they were, as nei- 
ther having courage cnough to go out of the thea- 
tre, nor believing themselves safe from dangers 
if they tarried there. And when the Germains 
came upon them, the cry was so grent, that the 
theatre rang again with the entreaties of the 
spectators to the soldiers; pleading that they 
were entirely ignorant of every thing that re- 
lated to snch seditious contrivances, and that if 
there were nny sedition raised, they knew no- 
thing of it; they therefore begged that they 
would spare them, and not punish those that had 
not the Jeast hand in such bold crimes as belong- 
ed to other persons, while they neglected to 
search after such as had really done whatsoever 
it be that hath been done, Thus did these peo- 
ple appeal to God, and deplore their infelicity 
with shedding of tears, and beuting their faces, 
and said every thing that the most imminent dan- 
ger, and the utmost concern for their lives, could 
dictate to thein. This broke the fury of the sol- 
diers, and made them repent of what they mind- 

* The rewards proposed by the Roman lawata inform- 
ers were sometimes an eighth part of the criminal’s 
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ed to do to the spectators, which would have been 
the greatest instance of cruelty. And so It ap- 
peared to even these savages, when they had 
once fixed the heads of those that were slain 
with Asprenas upon the altar; at which sight 
the spectators were sorely afflicted, both upon 
the consideration of the dignity of the persons, 
and out of a commiseration of their sufferings; 
nay, indeed, they were almost in ns great disor- 
der at the prospect of the danger themselves 
were in, seeing it was still uncertain whether 
they should entirely escape the like calamity. 
Whence it was, that such as thoroughly and 
justly hated Caius, could yet noway enjoy the 
pleasure of his death, because they were them- 
selves in jeopardy of perishing together with 
him, nor had they hitherto any firm assurance 
of surviving. 

18. There was at this time one Euarjstus Ar- 
runtius, a public crier in the market, and there- 
fore of a strong and audible yoice, who vied in 
wealth with the richest of the Romans, and was 
able to do what he pleased in the city, both then 
and afterward. This man put himself into the 
most mournful habit he could, although he nad a 
prea hatred against Caius than any one clse; 
iis fear and his wise contrivance to gain his safe- 
ty taught him so to do, and prevailed over his pre- 
sent pleasure; so he put on such a mournful 
dress as he would have OAA had he lost his dear- 
est fricnd in the world; this man came into the 
theatre, and informed them of the death of Caius, 
and by this means put an end to that state of ig- 
norance the men had been jn. Arruntius also 
went round abont the pillars, and called ont to 
the Germans, as did the tribunes with him, bid- 
ding them put up their swords, and telling them 
that Caius was dead. And this proclamation it 
was, plainly, which saved those that were col- 
lected together in the theatre, and all the rest 
who any way met the Germans; for, while they 
had hopes that Caius had still any breath in bio, 
they abstained from no sort of mischief: and such 
an abnndant kindness they still had for Cains, 
that they would willingly have prevented the 
plot against him, and procured his escape from 
so sad a misfortune, at the expense of their own 
lives. But they now left off the warm zeal they 
had to punish his enemies, now they were fully 
atd that Caius was dead, becanse it was now 
in vain for them to show their zeal and kindness 
to him, when he that should reward them was 
perished. They were also afrnid that they should 
be punished by the senate, if they shoal go on 
in None such injuries, that is, in cnse the author- 
ity of the supreme governor shonld revert to 
them. And thus at length a stop was put, though 
not withont difficulty, to that rage, which possess- 
ed the Germans on account of Cnins’s death. 

19. But Cherea was s0 much afraid for Minu- 
clanus, lest he should light upon the Germans, 
now they were in their fury, that he went and 
spoke to every one of the soldiers, and prayed 
Ben to take care of his preservation, aul made 
himself great inquiry about him, lest he should 
have been slain. And for Clement, he let Minu- 
cianus go when he was brought to him, and, with 
many other of the senators, afirmed the action 
wis right, and commended the virtue of those 
that contrived it, and had courage enough to ex- 
cente it; and said, that "tyrants do indeed please 
themselves, and look big far a while, upon having 
the power to act unjustly; but do not however go 
happily out of the world, because they are hated 
by the virtuous; and that Cains, together with 
nll his unhappiness, was become a conspirator 
against intel before these other men who at- 
tacked him did so; and by becoming intolerable, 
in setting aside the wise provision the laws had 
made, had taught his dearest friends to treat him 
goods, as here, and sometimes a fourth port, as Span- 
heim assures us, from Suetonius, and Tacitus. 
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as an enemy; insomuch that although in common 
discourse these conspirators were those that slew 
Caius, yet, that in reality, he lies now dead as 
perishing by his own self.” 

20. Now by this time the people in the theatre 
were arisen from their seats, and those that were 
within made avery great disturbance; the cause 
of which was this, that the spectators were too 
hasty in getting away. There was also one Al- 
cyon, a physician, who hurried away, as if to 
cure those that were wounded, and under that 

retence, he sent those that were with him to 
etch what things were necessary for the healing 
of those wounded persons, hut in reality, to get 
them clear of the present dangers they were in. 
Now the senate, during this interval, had met, 
and the people also assembled together in the 
accustomed form, and were both employed in 
searching after the murderers of Caius. The 
people did it very zealously, but the senate in 
appearance only; for there was present Valerius 
of Asia, one that had been consul; this man went 
to the people, as they were in disorder, and very 
uneasy that they could not discover who they 
were that murdered the emperor; he was then 
ety asked by them all, “ who it was that had 
done it?” He replied, “I wish E had been the 
man.” The consuls* also published an edict 
wherein they accused Caius, and gave order to 
the people then got together, and to the soldiers, 
to go home, and gave the people hopes of the 
abatement of the oppressions they lay under; 
and promised the iens, if they lay quiet as 
they used to do, and would not go abroad to do 
mischief unjustly, that they would bestow re- 
wards upon them; for there was reason to fear 
lest the city might suffer harm by their wild and 
ungovernable behavior, if they should once be- 
take themselves to spoil the citizens, or plunder 
the temples. And now the whole multitude of 
the senators were assembled together, and espe- 
cially those that had conspired to take away the 
life of Caius, who put on at this time an air of 
great assurance, and appeared with a magna- 
nimity, as if the administration of the public 
affairs were already devolved upon them. 


CHAP. II. 


How the Senators determined to restore the De- 
mocracy ; but the Soldiers were for preserving 
the Monarchy. Concerning the Slaughter of 
Caius’s Wife and Daughter. A Character of 
Caius’s Morals. 


§ 1. WHEN the public affairs were in this pos- 
ture, Claudius was on the sudden hurried away 
out of his house: for the soldiers had a meeting 
together, and when they had debated about what 
was to be done, they saw that a democracy was 
incapable of managing such a vast weight of pub- 
lic affairs, and that if it should be set up, it would 
not be for their advantage; and if in case any one 
of those already in the government should ob- 
tain the supreme power, it would in all respects 
be to their grief, if they were not assisting to him 
in his advancement: that it would therefore be 


right for them, while the public affairs were un- | 


settled, to choose Claudins cmperor, who was 
uncle to the deceased Caius, and of a superior 
dignity and worth to evcry one of those that were 
Seems together in the senate, both on ac- 
count of the virtues of his ancestors, and of the 
learning he had acquired by his education, and 
who, if once settled in the empire, would reward 
them according to their deserts, and bestow lar- 
gesses upon them. These were their consulta- 
tions, and they executed the same immediately. 
Claudius was therefore seized upon suddenly by 
the soldiery. But Cneas Sentius Saturninus, 
although he understood that Claudius was seized, 


* These consuls are named in the Wars of the Jews, b. 
ii. ch. xi. sect. 1, Sentius Saturninus, and Pomponius Se- 
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and that he intended to claim the government, 
unwillingly indeed in appearance, but in reality 
by his own free consent, stood up in the senate, 
and without being dismayed, made an exhorta- 
tory oration to them, and such a one indeed a3 
was fit for men of freedom and generosity, and 
spoke thus: 

2. “ Although it be a thing incredible, O Ro- 
mans, because of the great length of time, that 
so unexpected an event hath happened, yet are 
we now ìn possession of liberty. How long in- 
deed this will last is uncertain, and lies at the 
disposal of the gods, whose grant itis; yet such 
it is as is sufficient to make us rejoice, and be 
happy for the present, although we may soon be 
deprived of it; for one hour is sufficient to those 
that are exercised in virtue, wherein we may 
live with a mind accountable to ourselves, in our 
own country, now free, and governed by such 
laws as this country once flourished under. As 
for myself, I cannot remember our former time 
of liberty, as being born after it was gone; but 
I am beyond measure filled with joy at the 
thoughts of our present freedom. I also esteem 
those that were born and bred up in that our 
former liberty, happy men. and that those men 
are worthy of no less esteem than the gods 
themselves, who have given us a taste of it in 
this age; and I heartily wish, that this quiet en- 
joyment of it, which we have at present, might 
continue to all ages. However, this single day 
may suffice for our youth, as well as for us that 
are in years. It will seem an age to our old 
men, if they might die during its happy dura- 
tion; it may also be for the instruction of the 
younger sort, what kind of virtue those men, 
from whose loins we are derived, were exerci- 
sed in. As for ourselves, our business is, during 
this space of time, to live virtuously, than which 
nothing can be more to our advantage; which 
course of virtue it is alone that can preserve our 
liberty; for, as to our ancient state, I have heard 
of it by the relation of others, but as to our 
later state, during my lifetime, I have known it 
by experience, and I learned thereby what mis- 
chiefs tyrannies have brought upon this common- 
wealth, discouraging all virtue, and depriving 
persons of magnanimity of their liberty, an 


. proving the teachers of flattery and slavish fear, 


because it leaves the public administration not to 
be governed by wise laws, but by the humor of 
those that govern. For since Julius Cæsar took 
it into his head to dissolve our democracy, and 
by overbearing the regular system of our laws 
to bring disurders into our administration, and to 
get above right and justice, and to be a slave to 
his own inclinations, there is no kind of misery 
but what hath tended to the subversion of this 
citys while all those that have succeeded him 
have striven one with another to overthrow the 
ancient laws of their country, and have left it 
destitute of such citizens as were of generous 
principles; because they thought it tended to 
their safety to have vicious men to converse 
withal; a not only to break the spirits of those 
that were best esteemed for their virtue, but to 
resolve upon their utter destruction. Of all 
which emperors, who have been mnny in num- 
ber, and who laid upon us insufferable hardships 


‘during the times of their government, this Cai- 


us, who hath been slain to-day, hath brought 
more terrible calamities upon us than did all the 
rest, not only by exercising his ungovernable rage 
upon his fellow citizens, but also upon his kin- 
dred and friends, and alike upon all other, and by 
inflicting still greater miseries upon them, as pu- 
nishments, which they never deserved, he being 


equally furious against men and against the 


gods. For tyrants are not content to gain their 
sweet pleasure, and this by acting injuriously 


cundus, as Spanheim notes here. The speech of the for- 
mer of them is set down in the next chapter, sect. 2. 


I 
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and ia the vexation they bring both upon men’s 
estates and their wives; but they look upon that 
to be their principal advantage, when they can 
utterly overthrow the entire families of their ene- 
mies, while nll lovers of liberty are the enemies 
of tyranny. Nor can those that patiently en- 
dure what miseries they bring ou them, gain 
their friendship; for as they are conscious of the 
abundant mischiefs they have brought on these 
men, and how magnanimously they have borne 
their hard fortunes, they carmot but he sensible 
what evils they have done, and thence only de- 

end on security from what they are suspicious 
of, if it may be in their power to take them quite 
out of the world. Since, then, we are now got- 
ten clear of such great misfortunes, and are only 
accountable to one another, (which form of go- 
verninent affords us the best assurance of our 
present concord, and promises us the best secu- 
rity from evil designs, and will be most for our 
own glory in settling the city in good order,) you 
ought every one of you in particular to make pro- 
vision for his own, and in general, for the puh- 
lic utility; or, on the contrary, they may declare 
their dissent to such things as have been propo- 
sed, and this without any hazard of danger to 
come upon them; because they have now no 
lord set over them, who, without fear of punish- 
ment, could do mischief to the city, and had an 
uncontrollable power to take off those that freely 
declare their opinions. Nor has any thing so 
much contributed to this increase of tyranny of 
late as sloth, and a timorous forbearance of con- 
tradicting the emperor's will; while men had an 
over great inclination to the sweetness of peace, 
and had learned to live like slaves; and as many 
of us as either heard of intolerable calamities 
that happened at a distance from us, or saw the 
wiseries that were near us, out of the dread of 
dying virtuously, endured a death joined with 
the utmost infamy. We ought, then, in the first 
place, to decree the greatest honors we are able 
to those that have taken off the tyrant, espe- 
cially to Cherea Cassins; for this one man with 
the assistance of the gods, hath by his counsel, 
and by his actions, Ben the procurer of our 
liberty. Nor ought we to forget him now we 
have recovered our liberty, who, under the fore- 
oing tyranny, took counsel beforehand, and be- 
orehand hazarded himself for our liberties, but 
ought to decree him proper honors, and thereby 
freely declare, that he from the beginning acted 
with our approbation. And certainly it isa very 
excellent thing, and what becomes freemen, to 
requite their benefactors, as this man hath been 
a benefactor to usall, thongh not at all hke Cas- 
sius and Brutus, who slew Caius Julius [Cæsar;) 
for those men laid the foundations of sedition 
and civil war in our city, but this man, together 
with his slaughter of the tyrant, hath set our 
city free from ull those sad miseries which arose 
from the tyranny.’’* 

3. And this was the purport of Sentius’s ora- 
tion, which was received with pleasure by the 
senators, and by as many of the equestrian order 
as were present. And now one Trebellius Maxi- 
mus rose up hastily, and took off Sentius’s finger 
a ring, which nad a stone, with tle image of 
Caius engraven upon it, and which, in bis zeal 
in speaking, and lis earnestness in doing what he 
was about, as it was supposed, he had forgotten 
to take off himself. ‘This sculpture was broken 
immediately. But, as it was now far in the 
night, Cherea demanded of the consuls the watch- 
word, who gave him this word—Liberty. These 
facts were the subjects of admiration to them- 


* In this oration of Sentins Saturninns, we mny see 
the great value virtuous men pul upon public liber- 
ty, and the sad misery they nnderwen!,while they were 
tyrannized over by such emperors as Cains, Sce Jore- 
plins's own shart bnt pithy retlection nt the end af the 
chapievr: * So dithicult," says he," it is for those ta obtnin 
the vi- —* a? ja necessary toa wise man, who have the 


selves, and almost incredible; for it was a hun- 
dred years$ since the democracy had been laid 
aside, when this giving the watchword returned 
to the consuls; for, before the city was subject 
to tyrants, they were the commanders of the 
soldiers. But, when Cherea had received that 
watchword, he delivered it to thase who were on 
the senate’s side, which were foar regiments, 
who esteemed the government without empe- 
rors to be preferable .o tyranny. So these went 
away with their tribunes. The people also now 
departed very joyful, full of hope and of con» 
rage, as having recovered their former Jemo 
cracy, and were no longer under an emperor; 
and Cherea was in very great esteem with thein. 
4. And now Cherea was very uneasy that 
Caius’s daughter and wife were still alive, and 
that all his famity did not perish with him, since 
whosoever was left of them must be left for the 
ruin of the city and of the laws. Moreover, in 
order to finish this matter with the utmost zear, 
und in order to satisfy his hatred of Caius, he 
sent Julius Lupns, one of the tribunes, to kill 
Caius's wife and daughter. They proposed this 
office to Lupus, as to a kinsman of Clement, that 
he might be so far a partaker of this murder of 
the tyrant, and might rejoice in the virtue of 
having assisted his fellow-citizens, and that he 
might appear to have been a partaker with those 
that were first in their designs against him. Yet 
did this action appear to some of the conspira- 
tors to be too omic as to this using such severity 
to a woman, becaase Caius did more indulge his 
own ill-nature, than use her advice in all that he 
did; from which ill nature it was that the city 
was in such a desperate condition with the mise- 
ries that were brought on it, and the flower of the 
city was destroyed. But others accused her of 
giving her consent to these things: nay, they 
ascribed all that Caius had done to her as the 
cause of it, and said she had given a potion to 
Caius, which had made him obnoxions to her, 
and had tied him down to love her by such evi. 
methods; insomuch that she, having rendered 
him distracted, was become the author of all the 
mischiefs that had befallen the Romans, and that 
habitable world which was subject to them. So 
that at length it was determined that she must 
die; nor could those of the contrary opinion at 
all prevail to have her saved: and Lupus was 
sent accordingly. Nor was there any delay made 
in executing what he went about, but he was sub- 
servient to those that sent him on the first oppor- 
tunity, as desirous tu be noway blameable in what 
might be done for the advantage of the people. 
So when he was come into the palace, he found 
Cesonia, who was Caius’s wife, Iping by her hus- 
band’s dead body, which also lay down on the 
ground, anu destitute of all such things as the 
law allows to the dead, and all over herself be- 
smeared with the blood o her husband’s wounds, 
nnd bewailing the great affliction she was under, 
her daughter lying by her also: and nothing else 
was heard in these her circumstances, but her 
complaint of Cains, as if he had not regarded 
what she had often told him of beforehand; which, 
words of hers were tnken in na different sense 
even at that time, and are now esteemed equally 
ambiguous by those that hear of them, and are 
still interpreted according to the different incli- 
nations of people. Now some said that the words 
denoted, that she hnd advised him to leave off his 
mnd behavior and his barbarous cruelty ta the’ 
citizens, and to govern the public with modera- 
tion and virtue, lest he should perish by the same 
way, upon their using him as he had used them. 


absolute power todo what they please withaut control.” 

t Hence we learn that, In the oplnion of Snturninus, 
the sovereign anthority of the consuls and senate had 
been taken away just 100 years before the death of 
Cnins, A. D.41, orinthe60th year before the Christian 
era,when the first triuravirate began under Cesar, Pom. 
pey, and Crassus. 
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But some said, that, as certain words had passed 
concerning the conspirators, she desired Caius 
to make no delay, but immediately to put them 
all to death, and this whether they were guilty or 
not, and that thereby he would be out of the fear 
of any danger; and that this was what she re- 
pga ched him for, when she advised him so to 

o; but he was too slow and tender in the mat- 
ter. And this was what Cesonia said, and what 
the opinions of men were about it. But, when 
she saw Lupus approach, she showed him Catus's 
dead body, and persuaded him to come nearer 
with lamentation and tears: and as she perceived 
that Lupus was in disorder, and oee her 
in order to execute some design disagreeable to 
himself, she was well aware for what purpose he 
came, and stretched out her naked oat, and 
that very cheerfully to him, bewailing her case, 
nke one utterly despairing of her life, and bid- 
ding him not to boggle at finishing the tragedy 
they had resolved upon relating to her. So she 
boldly received her death's wound at the hand of 
Lupus, as did the danghter after her. So Lupus 
made haste toinform Cherea of what he had done. 

5. This was the end of Caius, after he had 
reigned four years within four months. He was, 
even before he came to be emperor, ill-natured, 
and one that had arrived at the utmost pitch of 
wickedness; a slave to his pleasures, and a lover 
of calumny; greatly affected by every terrible 
accident, and on that aceount of a very murder- 
ous disposition, where he durst show it. He en- 
joyed his exorbitant power to this only purpose, 
to injure those who least deserved it, with un- 
reasonable insolenee, and got his wealth by mur- 
der and injustice. He labored to appear above 
regarding either what was divine or agreeable to 
the laws, but wasa slave to the commendations of 
the pupulace; and whatsoever the laws deter- 
mined to be shameful, and punished, that he 
esteemed more honorable than what was vir- 
tuous. He was unmindful of his friends, how 
jotimate soever, and though they were persons 
of the highest character; and, if he was once 
angry at any of them, he would inflict punish- 
ment upon them on the smallest occasions, and 
esteemed every man that endeavored to lead a 
virtuous life his enemy. And whatsoever he 
commanded, he would not admit of any contra- 
diction to his inclinations: whenee it was that he 
had criminal conversation with his own sister;* 
fron: which occasion chiefly it was also, thata 
bitter hatred first sprang up against him among 
the citizens, that sort of incest not having been 
known of along time; and so this provoked men 
to distrust him, and to hate him that was guilty 
of it. And for any great or royal work that he 
ever did, which might be for the present and for 
future ages, nobody can name any such, but only 
the haven that he made about Rhegium and Si- 
cily, for the reception of the ships that brought 
corn from Egypt; which was indeed a work with- 
out dispute very great in itself, and of very great 
advantage to the navigation. Yet was not this 
work brought to perfection by him, but was the 
one-half of it left imperfect, by reason of his 
want of application to it; the cause of which was 
this, that he employed his studies about useless 
matters, and that by spending his money upon 
such pleasures as concerned no one's benefit but 
his own, hecould not exert his liberality in things 
that were undeniably of great consequence.— 
Otherwise he was an excellent orator, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Greek tongue, as 
well as with his own country or Roman language. 


* Spanheim here notes from Suetonius, thatthe name 
of Caiue’s sister,with whom he was guilty of incest,was 
Drusillu; and that Suetonius adds, he was guilty of the 
same crime with all his sisters also. 
that Suetonius omits the mention of the haven for ahips, 
which our author esteems the only public work for the 
good of the present and future ages which Caius icft be- 
bind him, though inan imperfect condition. 


He notes farther | 
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He was also able, off hand and readily, to give 
answers to compositions made by others, of con- 
siderable lenge and accuracy. He was also 
more skilful in persuading others to very great 
things than any one else, and this from a natural 
affability of temper, which had been improved 
by much exercise and painstaking: for as he 
was the grandsont of the brother of Tiberius, 
whose successor he was; this was a strong in- 
ducement to his acquiring of learning, because 
Tiberius aspired after the highest pitch of that 
sort of repntation; and Caius aspired after the 
like glory for eloquence, being induced thereto 
by the letters of his kinsman and his emperor. 
He was also among the first rank of his own 
citizens. But the advantages he received from 
his learning did not countervai) the mischief he 
brought upon himself, in the exercise of his 
authority; so difficult it isfor those to obtain the 
virtue that is necessary for a wise man, who 
have the absolute power to do what they please 
without control. Mt the first he got himself such 
friends as were in all respects the most worthy, 
and was greatly beloved by them, while he imi- 
tated their zealous application to the learning 
and to the glorious actions of the best men; but 
when he became insolent towards them, they 
laid aside the kindness they had for him, and 
began to hate him; from which hatred came that 
fea which they raised against him, and wherein 
e perished. 


CHAP. III. 


How Claudius was seized upon, and brought out 
of his House, and brought to the Camp, and 
how the Senate sent an Embassage to him. 


§ 1. Now Claudius, as I said above, went out 
of that way along which Caius was gone; and, 
as the family was in a mighty disorder upon the 
sad accident of the murder of Caius, he was in 
great distress how to save himself, and was found 
to have hidden himself in a certain narrow place,} 
though he had no other occasion for suspicion of 
any dangers, besides the dignity of his birth; for, 
while he was a private man, he behaved himself 
with moderation, and was contented with his 
present fortune, applying himself to learning, 
and especially to that of the Greeks, and keep- 
ing himself entirely clear from every thing that 
might bring on any disturbance. But as at this 
time the multitude were under a consternation, 
and the whole palace was full of the soldiers’ 
madness, and the very emperor’s guards seemed 
under the like fear and disorder with private per- 
sons, the band called pretorian, which was the 
purest part of the army, was in Consultation what 
was to be done at this juncture. Now all those 
that were at this consultation, had little regard 
to the punishment Caius had suffered, because 
he justly deserved such his fortune; but they 
were rather considering their own eircumstan- 
ces, how they might take the best care of them- 
selves, especially while the Germans were busy 
in punishing the murderers of Gaius; which yet 
was rather done to gratify their own savage 
temper, than for the good of the public: all 
whieh things disturbed Claudius, who was afraid 
ot his own safety, and this particularly because 
he saw the heads of Asprenas and his partners 
carried about. His station had been on n certain 
elevated place, whither n few steps led him, and 
whither he had retired in the dark by himself. 

But when Gratus, who was one of the soldiers 
that belonged to the palace, saw him, but did 
not well know by his countenance who he was, 


t This Caius was the son of that excellent person Ger- 
manicus, who was the son of Drusus, tbe brother of Fi- 
| berius the emperor. 
t This first place Claudius came to was inhabited, and 
called Hermeum, as Spanheim here informs us from 
Suetonius, in Claud. chap. x. 
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because it was dark, though he could well judge 
tbat it wasa man who was privately there on 
some design, he came nearer to hin, and when 
Clanditus desired that he would retire, he discov- 
ered who he was, and owned him to be Claudius. 
So he said to his followers, ‘* This isa Germani- 
cus;* come on, let us choose him for our empe- 
ror.” But when Claudius saw that they were 
making preparations for taking him away by 
force, and was afraid they would kill hiw, as 
they had killed Caius, he besought them to spare 
him, putting them in mind how quietly he had 
demeaned himself, and that he was unacquainted 
with what had been done. Hereupon Gratus 
smiled upon him, and took him by the right 
band, and said, * Leave off, Sir, these low 
thoughts of saving yourself, while you ought to 
have greater thoughts, even of obtainiag the 
empire, which afore out of their concern for 
the habitable world, by taking Caius out of the 
way, commit to thy virtuous conduct. Go to, 
therefore, and accept of the throne of thy ances- 
tors." So they took him up and carried him, 
because he was not then able to go on foot, such 
was his dread and his joy at what was told him. 

2. Now there was already gathered together 
about Gratus a great number of the guards; and 
when they saw Goa carried off, they looked 
witha sad countenance, as supposing that he was 


get clearof the slavery that had been bronghton 
them by the injurious treatinent of the tyrants, 
which the present opportunity afforded them; 
but for the people, who were envious against 
them, and knew that the emperors were capable 
of curbing their covetous temper, and were àb 
refuge from them, they were very glad that 
Claudius had been seized upon, and brought to 
them, and thought, that if Claudius were made 
emperor, le would prevent a civil war, such as 
there was in the days of Pompey. But, when the 
senate knew that Glaudi was brought into the 
camp by the soldiers, they sent to him those of 
their body which had the best character for their 
virtues, that they might inform him, “that he 
ought to do nothing by violence, in order to gain 
the government: that he who was a single per- 
son, one either already, or hereafter to be, a 
member of their body, ought to yield to the 
senate, which consisted of so great a number: 
that he ought to let the law take place in the dìs- 
posal of Wea related to the public order, and 
to remember how greatly the former tyrants had 
afflicted their city; and whatdangersboth he and 
they had escaped under Caius, and that he ought 
not to hate the heavy burden of tyranny, when 
the injury is done by others, while he d pE 
wilfully treat his country after a mad and inso- 
lent maaner; that if he would comply with them, 


carried to execution for the mischiefs that had | and demonstrate that his firm resolution was to 


been lately done; while yet they thought him a 
man who never meddled with public affairs all 
his life-long, and one that had met with no con- 
temptible dangers under the reign of Caius; and 
someof them thought it reasonable that the con- 
suls should take cognizance of these matters; 
and, as still more and more of the soldiery got 
together, the crowd about him ran away, and 
Claudius could hardly go on, his body was then 
so weak; and those who carried his sedan, upon 
an iaquiry that was made about bis being carried 
off, ran away and saved themselves, as despair- 
ing of eair lord preservation. But when they 
were come into the large court of the palace, 
(which, as the report goes about it, was inhabited 
first of all the parts of the city of Rome,) and had 
just reached the public treasury, many more sol- 
diers came about fin" as glad to see Claudius’s 
face, and thought it exceeding right to make him 
emperor, on account of their kindness for Ger- 
manicus, who was his brother, and had left be- 
hind hima vast reputation among all that were 
acquainted with him. They reflected also on the 
covetous temperof the leading men of the senate, 
and what great errors they had been guilty of, 
when the senate had the government formerly; 
they also considered the intpossibility of such an 
a miae, as also what dangers they should 
be ìn, if the government should come to a single 
person, and that such a one should possess it as 
they had no hand in advancing, and not to Clau- 
dius, who would take it as their grant, and as 
gained by their good-will to him, and would re- 
member the favors they had done him, and 
would make them a sufficient recompense for the 
same. 

3. These were the discourses the soldiers had 
one with another by themselves, and they com- 
municated them to all such as came unto them. 
Now, those that inquired about this matter, will- 
ingly embraced the invitation that was made to 
them to join with the rest: so they carried Clau- 
dius into the camp, crowding about him as his 
guard, and encompassing him about, one chair- 
man still succeeding another, that their vehement 
endeavors might not be hindered. But as to the 
populace and senators, they disagreed in their 
opinions. The latter were a destrous to re- 
cover their former dignity, and were zealous to 

* How Claudius, another son of Drusns,which Drusus 


was the father of Germanicus, could be here himself 
called Germanicus, Suetonius informs us, when he as- 


live quietly and virtuously, he would have the 
greatest honors decreed to him that a free 
people could bestow, and by subjecting himself 
to the law, would obtain this branch of com- 
mendation, that he acted like a man of virtue, 
both as aruler and a subject: but that if he 
would act foolishly, and learn no wisdom by 
Caius’s death, they would not permit him to go 
on; that a great part of the army was got to- 
gether for them, with plenty of weapons, and a 
great number of slaves, which they could make 
use of: that good hope was a great matter in 
such cases, as was alko good fortune, and that 
the gods would never assist any others but those 
that undertook to act with virtue and goodness, 
who can be no other than such as fight for the 
liberty of their country.” 

4, Now the ambassadors, Veranius and Broc- 
chus, who were both of them tribunes of the 
people, made this speech to Claudius, and falling 
down upon their knees, they begged of him, that 
he would not throw the city into wars and mis- 
fortunes; but when they saw whata multitude of 
soldiers encompassed aad guarded Claudius, and 
that the forces that were with the consuls were, 
in comparison of them, perfectly inconsiderable, 
they added, that “if he did desire the govern- 
ment, he should accept of it as given by the se- 
nate; that he would prosper better, and be hap- 
pier, if he came to it, not by the SP amt but by 
oe good will of those that would bestow it upon 

im.” 


CHAP. IV. 


What things King Agrippa did for Claudius, and 
how Claudius, when he had taken the Govern- 
ment, commanded the murderers of Caius to be 
slain. 


§1. Now Claudius, though he was sensible 
after what an insolent manner the senate had 
sent tohim, yet did he, according to their advice, 
behave himself for the present with moderation; 
but not so far that he could not recover himself 
out of his fright: so he was encouraged [to claim 
the government] ey by the boldness of the 
soldiers, and partly by the persuasion of king 
Agrippa, who exhorted him not to let such a do- 
minion slip out of his hands, when it came thus 
to him of its ownaccord. Now, this king Agrippa, 
sures us that, by a decree of the senate, the surname of 


Germanicus was bestowed upon Drusus, and his pos 
terity also. In Ciaud. ch. i. 
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with relation to Caius, did what became one that 
had been so much honored by him; for he em- 
braced Caius’s body after he was dead, and laid 
it upona bed, and covered it as well as he could, 
and went out to the guards, and told them that 
Caius was still alive; but he said that the 
should call for physicians, since he was very il 
of his wounds. But when he had learned that 
Claudius was carried away violently by the sol- 
diers, he rushed through the crowd to him, and 
when he found that he was in disorder, and ready 
to resign up the government to the senate, he 
encouraged him, and desired him to keep the 
government; but whenhe had said thisto Clau- 
dius, he retired home. And, upon the senate’s 
sending for bim, he anointed his head with oint- 
ment, as if he had lately companied with his 
wife, and had dismissed her, and then came to 
them: he also asked of the senators what Clau- 
dius did; who told him the present state of af- 
fairs, and then asked his opinion about the set- 
tlement ofthe public. He told them in words, 
that he was ready to lose his life for the honor 
of the senate, but desired them to consider what 
was for their advantage, without any regard to 
what was most agreeable to them; for that those 
who grasp at government, will stand in need of 
weapons, and soldiers to guard them, unless they 
will set up without any preparation for it, and so 
fall into danger. And when the senate replied, 
that “they would bring him weapons in abun- 
dance, and money, and that as to an army, a part 
of it was already collected together for them, 
and they would raise a larger one by giving the 
slaves their liberty.” Agrippa made answer, “O 
senators! may you be able to compass what you 
have a mind to; yet will I immediately tell you 
my thoughts, because they tend to your preser- 
vation: take notice, then, that the army which 
will fight for Claudius hath been long exercised 
in arike affairs: but our army will be no better 
than a rude multitude of raw men, and those 
such as have been unexpectedly made free from 
slavery, and ungovernable; we must then fight 
against those that are skilful in war, with men 
who know notso much as how to draw their 
swords. So that my opinion is, that we should 
send some persons to Glatidios, to persuade him 
to lay down the government, and l am ready to 
be one of your ambassadors.” 

2. Upon this speech of Agrippa, the senate 
complied with him, and he was sent among 
others, and privately informed Claudius of the 
disorder the senate was in, and gave instructions 
to answer them in a somewhat commanding 
strain, and as one invested with dignity and 
authority. Accordingly, Claudius said to the 
ambassadors, that “he did not wonder the senate 
had no mind to have an emperor over them, be- 
cause they had been harassed by the barbarity 
of those that had formerly been at the head of 
their affairs; but that they should taste of an 
equitable government under him, and moderate 
times, while he should only be their ruler in 
name, but the authority should be equally com- 
mon to them all; and since he had passed through 
many and various scenes of life before their 
eyes, it would be good for them not to distrust 
him.” So the ambassadors, upon their hearing 
this his answer, were dismissed. But Claudius 
discoursed with the army which was there gather- 
ed together, who took oaths that they would per- 
sist in their fidelity to him; upon which he gave 
the guards every man five thousand drachmæ 
apiece,* and a proportionable quantity to their 
captains, and promised to give the same to the 
rest of the armies wheresoever they were. 

3. And now the consuls called the senate to- 


* This number of drachme to be distributed to each 
private soldier, 5000 drachme, equal to 20,000 sesterces, 
or £161 sterling, seems much too large, and directly 
contradiets Suetonius, chap. x. who inakes them in all 
but 15 sesterees, or 2s.4d. Yet might Josephus have 
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gether into the temple of Jupiter the Conquer 

or, while it was still night; but some of those 
senators concealed themselves in the city, beiog 
uncertain what to do, upon the hearing of this 
summons, and some of them went out of the 
city to their own farms, as foreseeing whither 
the public affairs were going, and despairing of 
liberty; nay, these supposed it much better for 
them to be slaves without danger to themselves, 
and to live a lazy and inactive life, than by claim- 
ing the dignity of their forefathers, to run the 
hazard of their own safety. However, a hundred, 
and no more, were gotten together; and as they 
were in consultation about the present posture of 
affairs, a sudden clamor was made by the sol- 
diers that were on their side, “desiring that the 
senate would choose them an emperor, and not 
bring the government into ruin by setting up a 
multitude of rulers.” So they fully declared 
themselves to be for the giving the government 
not to all, but to one; but they gave the senate 
leave to look out fora person worthy to be set 
over them, insomuch, that now the affairs of the 
senate were much worse than before; because 
they had not only failed in the recovery of their 
liberty, which they boasted themselves of, but 
were in dread of Claudius also. Yet were there 
those that hankered after the government, both 
on account of the dignity of their families, and 
that accruing to them by their marriages; for 
Marcus Minucianus was illustrious, bath by his 
own nobility, and by his having married Julia, 
the sister of Caius, who accordingly was very 
ready to claim the government, although the con- 
suls discouraged him, and made one delay after 
another in proposing it: that Minucianus also, 
who was one of Caius’s murderers, restrained 
Valerius of Asia from thinking of such things, 
and a prodigious slaughter there had been, if 
leave had been given to these men to set up for 
themselves and oppose Claudius. There were 
also a considerable number of gladiators besides, 
and of those soldiers that kept watch by night in 
the city, and rowers of ships, who all ran into the 
camp, insomuch, that of those who put in for 
the government, some left off their pretensions 
in order to spare the city, and others out of fear 
for their own persons. 

4, Butas soon as everit was day, Cherea, and 
those that were with him, came into the senate, 
and attempted to make speeches to the soldiers. 
However, the multitude of those soldiers, when 
they saw that they were making signals for si- 
lence with their hands, and were ready to begin 
to speak to them, grew tumultuous, and would 
not let them speak at all, because they were all 
zealous to be under a monarchy; and they de- 
manded of the senate one for their ruler, as not 
enduring any longer delays; but the senate hesi- 
tated about either their own governing, or how 
they should themselves be governed, while the 
soldiers would not admit them to govern, and the 
niurderers of Caius would not permit the soldiers 
to dictate tothem. When they were in these 
circumstances, Cherea was not able to contnin 
the anger he had, and promised, that if they de- 
sired an emperor, he would give them one, if 
any one would bring him the watchword from 
Kutychus. Now, this Eutychus was charioteer 
of the green-band faction, styled Prasine, and a 
great friend of Caius, who used to harass the sol- 
diery with building stables for the horses, and 
spent his time in ignominious labors, which oc- 
casioned Cherea to reproach them with hin, 
and to abuse them with much other scurrilous 
language; and told them, “he would bring them 
the head of Claudius; and thut it wns an ania- 
zing thing, that after their former madness, they 


this number from Agrippa junior, though I doubt the 
thousands, or at leas! the hundreds, have been added by 
the transcribers, of which we have had several exam- 
ples already in Josephus. 
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should commit the government toa fool.” Yet 
were they not moved with his words, but drew 
their swords, and took up their ensigns, and went 
to Claudius, to join in taking the oath of fidelity 
to him. So the scnate were Jeft without any 
body to defend them, and the very consuls difer- 
ed nothing from private persons. They were 
also under consternation and sorrow, men not 
knowing what would become of them, because 
Claudius was very angry at them; so they fell to 
reproaching one another, and repented of what 
they haddone. At which juncture Sabinus, one 
of Caius’s murderers, threatened that he would 
sooner Come into the midst of them and kill him- 
self, than consent to make Claudius emperor, and 
see slavery returning upon theni: he also abu- 
sed Cherea for loving his life too well, while he 
who was the first in his contempt of Caius, could 
think it a good thing to live, when, even by all 
that they had done for the recovery of their liber- 
ty, they found it impossible to doit. But Cherea 
said, ke had no manncr of doubt upon him about 
killing himself; that yet he would first sound the 
intention of Claudius before he did it. 

5. These were the debates [about the eae 
but in the camp every body was crowding on al 
sides to pay their court to Claudius, and the other 
consul, Quintus Pomponius, was reproached by 
the soldiery, as having rather exhorted the se- 
nate to recover their liberty; whereupon they 
drew their swords, and were going to assault 
him, and they had done it, if landius had not 


hindered them, who snatched the consul out of 


the danger he wasin, and set him by him. But 
he did not receive that part of the senate which 
was with Quintus in the like honorable manner; 
nay, some of them received blows, and were 
thrust away as they came to salute Claudius; nay, 
Aponius went away wounded, and they were all 
in danger. However, king Agrippa went up to 
Claudius, and desired he would treat the senators 
more gently; for if any mischief should come to 
the senate, he would have no others over whom 
to rul& Claudius complied with him, and called 
the senate together into the palace, and was car- 
ried thither himself through the city, while the 
soldiery conducted him, though this was to the 
oe vexation of the multitude; for Cherea and 
Sabinus, two of Caius’s murderers, went in the 
fore-front of them, in an open manner, while 
Pollio, whom Claudins a little before had made 
captain of his eames had sent them an epistolary 
edict, to forbid them to appear in public. Then 
did Claudius, upon his coming to the palace, get 
his friends together, and desired their suffrages 
about Cherea. They said, that the work he had 
done was a glorious one, but they accused him 
that he did it of perfidiousness, and thought it 
just to inflict the punishment [of po eo him, 
to discountenance such actions for the time to 
come. So Cherea was led to his execution, and 


*This piercing cold, here complained of hy Lupus, 
agrees welltothe time of the year when Clandius begnn 
his reign; it being for certain about the months of No- 
vember, December,or January,and most probably a few 
days after Jan. 24th, and a few days before the Roman 
Yarentalia. 

¢1t is both here and elsewhere very remarkable, that 
the murderers of the vilest tyrants, who yct highly de- 
served to die,when those murderers were under oaths or 
other the like obligations of fidelity to them, were usual- 
ly revenged, nnd the murderers were cut off themselves, 
and thataftera remarkaltie manner; and this sometimes, 
as in the present case, by those very persons who were 
nol sorry for such murders, but got kingdoms by thein. 
‘The examples are very numerous both jn sacred and 
profane historles, and seem generally indications of di- 
vine vengeance on such murderers. Norisit unwerthy 
of remark, that such murderers of tyrants do it usually 
on such ill principles, in such a cruel manner, aad as 
ready lo involve the Innocent with the guilty, whicb 
was the case here, chap. |. sect. 14, and chap. ii. sect. 4, 
as justly deserve) the divine vengeance upon them. 
Which seems to have heen the case of Jehu also, when, 
besides the house of Ahab, for whose slaughter he hada 
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Lupus, and many other Romans with him; now 
it is reported that Cherea bore his calamity cou- 
rageously, and this, not only by the firmness of 
his own TAT under it, but by the reproaches 
he laid upon Lupus, who fell into tears; for when 
Lupus had laid his garment aside and complained 
of the cold,* he said, that cold was never hurtful 
to lupus, [i. e.a wolf.] And as a great many men 
went along with them to see the sight, when 
Cherea came to the place, he asked the soldier 
who was to be their executioner, whether this 
office was what he was used to? or whether this 
was the first time of his using his sword in that 
manner, and desired him to bring him that very 
sword with which he himself slew Caius. So he 
was happily killed at one stroke. But Lupus did 
not meet with such good fortune in going out of 
the world, since he was timorous, and had many 
blows levelled at his neck, because he did not 
stretch it out boldly [as he ought to have dong 
6. Now, a few days after this, as the parenta 
solemnities were near at hand, the Roman mvl- 
titude made their usual oblations to their several 
ghosts, and put portions into the fire, in honor 
of Cherea, and besought him to be merciful to 
them, and not continue his anger against them 
for their ingratitude. And this was the end of the 
life that Cherea came tu. But for Sabinus, al- 
though Claudius not only set him at liberty, but 


‘gave him leave to retain his former command in 


the army; yet did he think it would be uajust in 
him to fail of performing his obligations to his 
fellow-confederates; so he fell upon his sword, 
and killed himself, the wound reackig up to the 
very hilt of the sword. 


CHAP. V. 


How Claudius restored to Agrippa his Grandfa- 
ther’s Kingdoms, and augmented his Domi: 

, nions: and how he published an edict in be- 
half of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now, when Claudius had taken out of the 
way all those soldiers whom he suspected, which 
he did immediately, he published an edict, and 
therein confirmed the kingdom to Agrippa, which 
Cains had given him, and therein commended 
the king highly. He also made an additicn to it, 
of all that country over which Herod, who was 
his grandfather, had reigned, that is, Judea and 
Samaria: and this he restored to him as due to 
his family. But for Abila,t of Lysanias, and all 
that lay at mount Libanus, he bestowed them 
upon him, as out of his own territories. He also 
made a league with Agrippa, confirmed by oaths, 
inthe middle of the forum, in the city of Rome: 
he also took away froin Antiochus that kingdom 
which he was possessed of, but gave him a cer- 
tain part of Cilicia and Commagena: he also set 
Alexander Lysimachus, the alabarch, at liberty, 
who had becn his old friend, and steward to his 


commission from God, without any such commission, 
any justice or commiseration, he killed Ahab‘s great 
men,ond acquaintances, and priests,and forty-two of the 
kindred of Ahaziah, 2 Kings x. 11—14. See Hos.i.4. I 
do nol mean here to condeinn Ehud or Judith, or the like 
executioners of Ged’s vengeance on those wicked ty- 
rants, who had unjustly oppressed God’s own people un- 
der their theocracy; who,nstheyappear still to have had 
no selfish designs nor intentions tosiny the innocent, 80 
had they stilla divine commission, or a divine impulse, 
which was their commission for what they did, Judg 
ili. 15, 19, 20; Judith ix. 2; Test. Levi. sect. 5, in Authent. 
ltec. p.312. See also p. 432. 

t Here St. Luke isin some measure confirmed, when 
he informs us, chap. tii. 1, that Lysanias was some time 
before tetrarch of Abilene, whose capital was Abila; as 
he is farther confirmed by Ptoleniy, the great geogra- 
pher,which Bpanheim here ohserves, when he calls that 
city Abila of Lysanias, See the note on b. xvii. ch. xi. 
sect. 4, and Prid. atthe years 36 and 22. I esteem this 
principality to have belonged to the land of Canaan ori- 
ginally,to have been the burying-place of Abel, and re- 
ferred to as such, Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51. See Au- 
thent. Rec. part ii. p. &83—€85- 
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mother, Antonia, but had been imprisoned by 
Caius, whose son [Marcus] married Bernice, the 
daughter of Agrippa. But when Marcus, Alexaa- 
ders son was dead, who had married her when 
she was a virgin, Agrippa gave her in marriage 
to his brother, Herod, and begged for him of 
Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis. 

2. Now, about this time, there was a sedition 
between the Jews and the Greeks, at the city of 
Alexandria; for, when Caius was dead, the nation 
of the Jews, which had been very much morti- 
fied under the reign of Caius, and reduced to very 
great distress by the people of Alexandria, reco- 
vered itself, and immediately took up their arms to 
fight for themselves. So Claudius sent an order 
to the president of Egypt, to quiet that tumult: 
he also sent an edict, at the request of king 
Agrippa and king Herod, both to Alexandria and 
to Syria, whose contents were as follows: ‘* Ti- 
berius Claudius Cæsar Augustus Germanicus, 
high priest, and tribune of the people, ordains 
thus. Since I am assured that the Jews of Alex- 
andria, called Alexandrians, have been joint-in- 
habitants in the earliest times with the Alexan- 
drians, and have obtained from their kings equal 
privileges with them, as is evident by the public 
records that are in their possession, and the 
edicts themselves; and that after Alexandria 
had been subjected to onr empire by Augustus, 
their rights and privileges have been preserved 
by those presidents who have at divers times 
been sent thither; and that no dispute had been 
raised about those rights and privileges, even 
when Aquila was governor of Alexandria; and 
that when the Jewish ethnarch was dead, Augus- 
tus did not prohibit the making such ethnarchs, 
as willing that all men should be so subject [to 
the Romans,] as to continue in the observation 
of their own customs, and not be forced to trans- 
gress the ancient rules of their owa country reli- 
gion; but that, in the time of Caius, the Alexan- 
drians became insolent towards the Jews that 
were among them, which Cains, out of his great 
madness and want of good understanding, redu- 
ced the nation of the Jews very low, because 
they would not transgress the religious worship 
of their country, and call him a god. I will, 
therefore, that the nation of the Jews be not de- 
prived of their rights and privileges, on account 
of the madness of Caius; but that those rights 
and privileges which they formerly enjoyed, be 
preserved to them, and that they may continue 
ia their own customs. And I charge both parties 
to take very great care that no troubles may 
arise after the promulgation of this edict.” 

3. And such were the contents of this edict on 
behalf of the Jews that were sent to Alexandria. 
But the edict that was sent into the other parts 
of the habitable earth was this which follows: 
“Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus Germani- 
cus, high priest, tribune of the people, chosen 
consul the second time, ordains thus. Upon the 
petition of king Agrippa and king Herod, who 
are persons very dear to me, that I would grant 
the same rights and privileges should be pre- 
served to the Jews which are in all the Roman 
empire, which I have granted to those of Alex- 
andria, I very willingly comply therewith; and 
this grant I make not only be the sake of the 
e p hut as judging those Jews for whom 

have been ee onea worthy of such a favor, 
on account of their fidelity and friendship to the 


* This form was so known and frequent among the 
Romans, as Dr. Hudson here tells us, trom the grent Sel- 
den, that it used to be thus represented at the bottom of 
their edicts by the initial letters only, U. D. P. R. L. P. 
Unde De Plano Recte Legi Possit, ‘* Whence it may 
plainly be read from the ground.” 

ł Josephus shows both here and ch. vii. sect. 3, that 
he had a much greater opinion of king Agrippa I. than 
Simon the learned Rabbi, than the people of Cæsaren 
and Sebaste, chap. vii. sect. 4, and chap. ix. sect. 1, and 
indeed than his double deating between the senate and 
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Romans. I think it also very just that ao Gre- 
cian city should be deprived of such rights end 
privileges, since they were preserved to them 
under the great Augustus. It will, therefore, be 
fit to permit the Jews, who are in all the world 
under us, to keep their ancient customs, without 
being hindered so todo. And J do’charge them 
also to use this my kindness to them with mode- 
ration, and not to show a contempt of the super- 
stitious observances of other nations, but to kee 

their own laws only. And I will that this decree 
of mine be engraved on tables by the magis- 
trates of the cities and colonies, and municipal 
places, both those within Italy, and those with- 
out it, both kings and governors, by the means 
of the ambassadors, and to have them exposed 
to the public for full thirty days, in such a place,* 
whence it may plainly be read from the ground.” 


CHAP. VI. 


What things were done by Agrippa at Jerusa- 
lem, when he was returned back into Judea; and 
what it was that Petronius wrote to the inhabit- 
ants of Doris, in behalf of the Jews. 


§ 1. Now Claudius Cæsar, by these decrees of 
his which were seut to Alexandria, and to all the 
habitable earth, made known what opinion he 
had of the Jews. So he soon sent Agrippa away 
to take his kingdom, now he was advanced toa 
more illustrious dignity than before, and sent let- 
ters to the presidents and procurators of the pro- 
vinces, that they should treat him very kindly. 
Accordingly he returned in haste, as was likely 
he would, now he returned in so much greater 

rosperity than he had before. He also came to 
S a, and offered all the sacrifices that be- 
longed to him, and omitted nothingł which the 
law required; on which account he ordajaed that 
many of the Nazarites should have their heads 
shorn. And for the golden chain which had been 
given him by Caius, of equal weight with that 
iron chain wherewith his royal hands had been 
bound, he hung it up within the limits of the 
temple, over the treasury,{ that it might be a me- 
morial of the severe fate he had lain under, and a 
testimony of, his change for the better; that it 
might be a demonstration how the greatest pros- 
perity may have a fall, and that God sometimes 
raises up what is fallen down: for this chaia, 
thus dedicated, afforded a document to all men, 
that king Agrippa had been once bound in achaia, 
for a small cause, but recovered his former dig- 
nity again; and a little while afterward got out 
of his bonds, and was advanced to be a more il- 
lustrious king than he was before. Whence men 
may understand that all that partake of human 
nature, how great soever they are, may fall; 
and that those that fall may gain their former 
illustrious dignity again. 

2. And when Agrippa had entirely finished all 
the duties of the divine worship, he removed 
Theophilus, the son of Ananus, from the high 
priest ood, and bestowed that honor of his on 
Simon the son of Boethus, whose name was also 
Cantheras, whose daughter king Herod married, 
as I have related above. Simon, theretore, had 
the fal priesthood with his brethren, and with 
his father, in like manuer as the sons of Simon, 
the son of Onias, who were three, had it formerly 
under the government of the Macedonians, as we 
have related in a former book. 


Claudius, chap. iv. sect. 2, than his slaughter of James, 
the brother of John, and his imprisonment of Peter, or 
his vainglorious behavior before le died, both in Acts 
xii. 1, 2, 3, and here, chap. iv. sect. 1, will justify or al- 
low. Josephus’s character was probably taken from 
his son, Agrippa, jun. 

tł This treasury chamber seems to have been the very 
same in whieh our Saviour taught, and where the peo- 
ple offered their charity money for the repairs or oiher 
uses of the temple. Mark xii. 41, &c.; Luke xxii. 1; 
Jolin viii. 20. 
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3. When the king had settled the high priest- 
hood after this manner, he returned the kindness 
which the inhabitants of Jerusalem had show- 
ed him; for he released them from the tax upon 
houses, every one of whom paid it before, thinking 
it a good thing to requite the tender affections of 
those that loved him. Ile also made Silas the ge- 
neval of his forces, who was n man who had par- 
taken with him in many of his troubles. But after 
a very little while, the young men of Doris pre- 
ferring a rash attempt before piety, and being 
naturally bold aud insolent, carried a statue of 
Cesar into a synagogue of the Jews, and erected 
it there. This procedure of theirs greatly pro- 
voked Agrippa; for it plainly tended to the disso- 
lution of the laws of his country. So he came 
without delay to Publius Petronius, who was then 
president of Syria, and accused the people of Do- 
ris. Nor did he less resent what was done than 
did Agrippa; for he judged it a piece of impiety 
to transgress the laws that regulate the actions 
ofmen. So he wrote the following letter to the 
people of Doris in an angry strain: * Publius Pe- 
tronius, the president under Tiberius Claudius 
Cæsar Augustus Germanicus, to the magistrates 
of Doris, ordains as tollows: Since some of you 
have had the boldness, or madness rather, atter 
the edict of Claudius Cæsar Augustus Germani- 
cus was published for permitting the Jews to ob- 
serve the laws of their country, not to obey the 
same, but have acted in entire Opposition thereto, 
as forbidding the Jews to assemble together in 
the synagogue, by removing Czsar's statue, and 
setting it up therein, and thereby have offended 
not only the Jews, but the emperor himself, whose 
statue 1s more commodiously placed in bis own 
temple than in a foreign one, where is the place 
of assembling together; while it is but a part of 
natural justice, that every one should have the 
power over the place belonging peculiarly to 
themselves, according to the determination of 
Cæsar; to say nothing of my own determination, 
which it would be ridiculous to mention after the 
emperor's edict, which gives the Jews leave to 
make use of their own customs, as also gives or- 
der, that they enjoy equally the rights of citizens 
with the Greeks themselves. I therefore ordain, 
that Proculus Vitelius, the centurion, bring those 
men to me, who, contrary to Augustus’s edict, 
have been so insolent as to do this thing, at which 
those very men, who appear to be of principal 
reputation among them, have an indignation also, 
and allege for themselves, that it was not dune 
with their consent, but by the violence of the mul- 
titude, that they might give an account of what 
hath been done. I also exhort the principal ma- 
gistrates among them, unless they have a mind 
to have this action esteemed to be done with their 
consent, to inform the centurion of those that 
were guilty of it, and take care that no handle be 
thence taken for raising a sedition or quarrel 
among them; which those seem to me to hunt after 
who encourage such doings; while both I myself 
and king Agrippa, for whom I have the highest 
honor, have nothing more under onr care, than 
that the nation of the Jews may have no occa- 
sion given them of getting together under the 
pretence of avenging themselves, and become 

‚tumultuous. And that it may be more publicly 
known what Augustus hath resolved about this 
whole matter, I have subjoined those edicts which 
he hath lately caused to be published at Alexan- 
dria, and aka although they may be well 
known to nll, yet did a pa, for whom [ have 
the highest honor, read them at that time be- 
fore my tribunal, and pleaded that the Jews 
ought not to be deprived of those rights which 
Augustus had granted them. I therefore charge 
you, that you do not, for the time to come, seek 
for any occasion of sedition or disturbance, hut 
that every one be allowed to follow their own 
religious customs.” 
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4. Thus did Petronius take care of this matter 
that such a breach of the law might be correct- 
ed, and that no such thing might be attempted 
afterward against the Jews. And now king 
Agrippa took the [high] priesthood away from 
Simon Cantheras, and put Jonathan, the son of 
Ananus, into it again, and owned that he was 
more worthy of that dignity than the other. But 
this was nota thing acceptable to him. to recover 
that his former dignity. So he refused it, and 
said, “O king! I rejoice in the honor that thou 
hast for me, and take it kindly that thou wouldst 
give me such a dignity of thy own inclinations, 
although God hath judged that I am not at all 
worthy of the high priesthood. I am satisfied 
with having once put on the sacred garments; 
for I then put them on after a more holy manner, 
than f should now receive them again. But, if 
thou desirest that a person more worthy than my- 
self should have this honorable employment, 
give me leave to name thee such a one. havea 
brother that is pure from all sin against God, and 
of all offences against thyself; I recommend him 
to thee, as one that is fit for this dignity.” So 
the king was pleased with these words of his, 
and passed by Jonathan, and, according to his 
brother’s desire, hestowed the high priesthood 
upon Matthias. Nor was it long betore Marcus 
succeeded Petronius as president of Syria. 


CHAP. VII. 


Concerning Silas, and on what account tt was 
that King Agrippa was angry at him. Hew 
Agrippa began to encompass Jerusalem with a 
Wall; and what Benefits he bestowed on the In- 
habitants of Berytus. 


$1. Now Silas, the general of the king’s horse, 
because he had been faithful to him under all 
his misfortunes, and had never refused to be a 
partaker with him in any of his dangers, but had 
oftentimes undergone the most hazardous dan- 
gers for him, was full of assurance, and thought 
he might expect a sort of equality with the king, 
on account of the firmness of the friendship he 
had shown to him. Accordingly, he would no- 
where let the king sit as his superior, and took 
the like liberty in speaking to him upon all oc- 
casions; till he became troublesome to the king, 
when they were merry together, extolling him- 
self beyond measure, and oft putting the king ia 
mind of the severity he had undergone, that he 
might, by way of ostentation, demonstrate what 
zeal he had showed in his service; and was con- 
tinually harping upon this string, what pains he 
had taken for him, and much enlarged still upon 
that subject. The repetition of this so frequently 
seemed to reproach the king, insomuch that he 
took this ungovernable liberty of talking very 
ill at his hands. For the commemoration of 
times when men have been under ignominy, is 
by no means agreeable to them; and he isa very 
silly man, who is perpetually relating to a per- 
son what kindness he hath done him. At last, 
therefore, Silas had so thoroughly provoked the 
king’s indignation, that he acted rather out of 
passion than good consideration, and did not only 
turn Silas out of his place, as general of his 
horse, but sent him in bonds into his own coun- 
try. But the edge of his anger wore oll hy 
length of Gine, and made room for more just 
reasonings as to his judgment about this man, 
and he considered how many labors he had un- 
dergone for his sake. So when Agrippa was 
solemnizing his birthday, and he gave festival 
entertainments to all his subjects, he sent for Si- 
Jas on the sudden to be his guest. But as he 
was a very frank man, he thought he had now a 


just handle given him to be angry: which he 


could not conceal from those that came to him, 
but said to them, * What honor is this the 
king invites me to, which I conclude will soon be 
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over? forthe king hath not let me keep those 
original marks of the good-will I bore him, 
which I once had from him; buthe hath plunder- 
ed me, and that unjustly also. Does he think, 
that I can leave off that liberty of speech, which, 
upon the consciousness of my deserts, I shall use 
more loudly than before, and shall relate how 
many misfortunes I have delivered him from; 
how many labors I have undergone for him, 
whereby 1 rocured him deliverance and respect; 
asa Marior which I have borne the hardships 
of bonds and a dark prison. I shall never forget 
this usage. Nay, perhaps, my very soul, when 
it is departed out s ia body, will not forget the 
glorious actions I did on his account." This was 
the clamor he made, and he ordered the mes- 
sengers to tell it to the king. So he TR 
that Silas was incurable in his folly, and still suf- 
fered him to lie in prison. 

2. As for the alis of Jerusalem, that were ad- 
joining to the new city [Bezetha,] he repaired 
them at the expense of the public, and built them 
wider in breadth, and higher in altitude; and he 
had made them too strong for all human power 
to demolish, unless Marcus, the then president of 
Syria, had by letter informed Claudius Cesar of 
what he was doing. And when Claudius had 
some suspicion of attempts for innovation, he 
sent to Agrippa to leave off the building of those 
walls presently. So he obeyed; as not thinking 
it por- to contradict Claudius. 

3. Now, this king was by nature very benefi- 
cent, and liberal in his gifts, and very ambitious 
to oblige people with such large donations; and 
he nace imself very illustrious by the man 
chargeable presents he made them. He too 
delight in giving, and rejoiced in living with 
good reputation. He was notat all like that He- 
rod who reigned before him; for that Herod was 
ill-enatured and severe in his punishments, and 
had no mercy on them that he hated; and every 
one perceived that he was more friendly to the 
Greeks than to the Jews; for he adorned foreign 
cities with gye presents in money; with build- 
ing them baths and theatres besides; nay, in 
some of those places he erected temples, and 
porticos in others; but he did not vouchsafe to 
raise one of the least edifices in any Jewish city, 
or make them any donation that was worth men- 
tioning. But @erippa.s temper was mild, and 
equally liberal to all men. He was humane to 
foreigners, and made them sensible of his libe- 
rality. He was in like manner rather of a gen- 
tle and compassionate temper. Accordingly he 
loved to live continually at Jerusalem, and was 
exactly careful in the observance of the laws of 
his country. He therefore kept himself entirely 
pure; nor did any day pass over his head without 
its appoi d sacrifice. 

4. However, there was a certain man of the 
Jewish nation at Jerusalem, who appeared to be 
very accurate in the knowledge of the law. His 
name was Simon. This man got -together an 
pelh while the king was absent at Cæsa- 
yea, and had the insolence to accuse him as not 
living holily, and that he might justly be exclu- 
ded out of the temple, since it belonged only to 
native Jews. But the general of Agrippa’s 
army informed him, that Simon had made such 
a speech to the people. So the king sent for 
him; and, as he was sitting in the thea he 
pade him sit dow1 by him, and said to him with 
a low and gentle voice, “ What is there done in 
this place that is contrary to the law.” But he 
had nothing to say for himself, but begged his 
pardon. So the king was more easily reconciled 
to him, than one could have imagined, as esteem- 
ing mildness a better quality in a king than an- 
ger, and knowing that moderation is more bc- 
coming in great men than passion. So he made 
Simon a small present and dismissed him. 

5. Now, as Agrippa was a great builder in 
many places, he paid a peculiar regard to the 
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people of Berytus; for he erected a theatre for 
them, superior to many other of that sort, both in 
sumptuousness and elegance. as also an amphi- 
theatre built at vast expenses; and besides these, 
he built them baths and porticoes, and spared for 
no cost in any of his edifices to render them both 
handsome and large. He also spent a great deal 
upon their dedication, and exhibited shows upon 
them, and brought thither musicians of all sorts, 
and such as made the most delightful music of 
the greatest variety. He also showed his magni- 
ficence upon the theatre, in his great number of 
gladiators; and there it was that he exhibited 
the several antagonists, in order to please the 
spectators; no fewer indeed than seven hundred 
men to fight with seven hundred other men,* and 
allotted all the malefactors he had for this exer- 
cise, that both the malefactors might receive their 
ponian osgan that this operation of war might 

e a recreation in peace. And thus were these 
criminals all destroyed at once. 


CHAP. VIII. 


What other Acts were done by Agrippa until his 
Death: andafter what manner he died. 


§ 1. WHEN Agrippa had finished what I have 
above related at Berytus, he removed to Tibe- 
rias, acity of Galilee. Now he was in great 
esteem among other kings. Accordingly, there 
came to him Antiochus, king of Commagena, 
Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, and Cotys, who 
was king of the Lesser Armenia, and Polemo, 
who was king of Pontus, as also Herod his bro- 
ther, who was king of Chalcis. All these he 
treated with agreeable entertainments, and after 
an obliging manner, and so as to exhibit the great- 
ness of his mind, and to appear worthy of those 
respects which the kings paid to him, by coming 
thus to see him. However, while these kings 
staid with him, Marcus, the president of Syria, 
came thither. So the king, in order to preserve 
that respect that was due to the Romans, went 
out of the city to meet him, as far as seven fur- 
longs. But this proved to be the beginning of a 
difference between him and Marcus; for he took 
with him in his chariot those other kings as his 
assessors. But Marcus had a suspicion what the 
meaning could be of so great a friendship of 
these kings one with another, and did not think 
so close an agreement of so many potentates to 
be for the interest of the Romans. He therefore 
sent some of his domestics to every one of them, 
and enjoined them to go their ways home with- 
out further delay. This was very ill taken by 
Agnppa, who after that became his enemy. And 
now he took the high priesthood away from Mat- 
thias, and made Elioneus, the son of Cantheras, 
high priest in his stead. 

2. Now when Agrippa had reigned three years 
over all Judea, he came to the city Cæsarea, 
which was formerly called Strato’s Tower; and 
there he exhibited shows in honor of Cesar, 
upon his being informed that there was a certain 
festival celebrated to make vows for his safety. 
At which festival a great multitude was gotten 
together of the principal persons, and such as 
were of dignity through his province. On the 
second day of which Ka he put on a garment 
made wholly of silver, and of a contexture truly 
wonderful, and came into the theatre early in the 
morning; at which time the silver of his garment 
being illuminated by the fresh reflection of the 
sun’s rays upon it, shone out after a surprising 
manner, and was so resplendent as to spread a 
horror over those that looked intently upon bim; 
and presently his flatterers cried out, one from 
one place, and another from another, (though not 
for his good,) that “he was a god;” and they 
added, “be thou merciful to us; for although we 


* A stranga number of condemned criminals to beun- 
der sentence of death at once; no fewer, it seems, than 
1400. 
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have hitherto reverenced thee only as aman, yet 
shall we henceforth own thee as superior to 
mortal nature.” Upon this the king did neither 
rebuke them, nor reject their imptous flattery. 
But as he presently afterward looked up, he saw 
an owl* sitting on a certain rope over his head, 
and immediately understood that tbis bird was 
the messenger of ill tidings, as it had once been 
the messenger of good tidings to him; and fell 
into the deepest sorrow. A severe pain also 
arose in his belly, and began in a most violent 
manner. He therefore looked upon his friends, 
and said, * I whom ye call a god, am command- 
ed presently to depart this Tife; while Provi- 
dence thus reproves the lying words you just 
now said to me; and I, who was by you E 
immortal, am immediate.y to oe hurried away b 
death. But I am bound to accept of what Proyi- 
dence allots, as it pleases God; for we have by 
no means lived ill, ott in a splendid and happy 
manoer.”” When he had said this, his pain was 
become violent. Accordingly, he was carried 
into the palace, and the rumor went abroad 
every where, that he would certainly die in a 
little time. But the multitude presently sat in 
sackcloth, with their wives and children, after 
the law of their country, and besought God for 
the king’s recovery. All places were also full of 
mourning and lamentation. Now the king rested 
in a high chamber, and as he saw them below 
lying prostrate on the ground, he could not him- 
self forbear weeping. And when he had been 
uite worn out by the pain in his belly for five 
ays, he depieien’ this life, being in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, and in the seventh year 
of his reign; for he reigned four years under 
Caius Cesar, three of them were over Philip’s 
tetrarchy only, and on the fourth he had that of 
Herod added to it, and he reigned, besides those, 
three years under the reign of Claudius Cæsar. 
In which time he reigned over the foremention- 
ed countries, and also had Judea added to them, 
as well as Samaria and Cæsarea. The revenues 
that he received out of them were very great, no 
less than twelve millions of drachmæ.} Yet did 
he borrow great sums from others; for he was so 
very liberal that his expenses exceeded his in- 
come, and his generosity was boundless.{ 
3. But before the multitude were made ac- 
uainted with Agrippa’s being expired, Herod 
the king of Chalcis, and Helcias, the master of 
his horse, and the king’s friend, sent Aristo, one 
of the king’s most faithful servants, and slew Si- 
Jas, who had been their enemy, as if it had been 
done by the king's own command. 


* We have a mighty cry made here by some critica, as 
if the great Eusebins had on purpose falsified this ac- 
count of Josephus, so as to make It agree with the par- 
allel account inthe Acts ofthe Apostles; hecause the pre» 
sent copies of his citation of jt, Ilist. Eecles. b. ii. ch. x. 
omit the words Sovdwvx—ere cyorviou Teves, i, €. an 
owl—on a certain rope, which Josephus’s present copies 
retain, and only have theexplanatory word 277#A0v or 
angel, as if he meant that angel of the Lord which St. 
Luke mentions na smiting Herod, Acts xii. 23, and not 
that owl which Joseplhuscalled an angel, or messenger 
Sormerly of good, but now of bad news, 10 Agrippa. ‘This 
accusation isa somewhat strange one inthe case of the 
great Eusebius, who ls known to have so accurniely and 
faithfully produced a vast number of other ancient re- 
cords, and particularly nota few out ofonr Josephus al- 
ao, Without any suspicion of prevarication. Now, not to 
allege how uncertain we nre, whether Josephus's and 
Euseblus'’s copies of the fourth eecntury were just like 
the present in this clause, which we have no distinet 
evidence of, the following words, preserved still in Eu- 
sebius, will not admit of any such exposition. * This 
[bira] (says Euseblus,) Agrippa presently perceived to 

the cause of ill fortune, as it was once of good for- 
tune to him;” which can only belong to that bird the 
owl, which, as it had formerly foreboded his happy 
deliverance from imprisonment, Antiq. b. xviii. chap. 
vi. sect 7; 80 was it then foretold to prove afterward 
tbe unbappy forerunner of his death in five days’ time. 


If the improper word «:7+2v or cause, be changed for | diers, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Whai things were done after the Deathof Agrip- 
a; and how Claudius, on account of the Youth 
and Unskilfulness of Agrippa junior, sent Cus- 
pius Fadus to be Procurator of Judea, and of 
the entire Kingdom, 


ġ 1. AND thus did king Agrippa depart this 
life. But he left behind him a son, Agrippa by 
name, a youth in the seventeenth year of his 
age, and three daughters: one of whom, Ber- 
nice was married to Herod, his father’s brother, 
and was sixteen years old; the other two, Ma- 
riamne and Dras, were still virgins; the for- 
mer was ten years old, and Drusilla six. Now 
these his daughters were thus espoused by their 
father, Mariamne to Julius Archelaus Epiphanes, 
the son of Antiochus, the son of Chelcias, and 
Drusilla to the king of Commagena. But when 
it was known that Agrippa was departed this life, 
the inhabitants of Cæsarea and of Sebaste forgot 
the kindnesses he had bestowed on them, and acted 
the part of the bitterest enemies; for they cast 
such reproaches upon the deceased as were not 
fit to be spoken of; and so many of them as were 
then soldiers, which were a great number, went 
to his house, and kastily carried off the sa 
of thìs king’s daughters, and all at once carrie 
them into the brothel houses, and, when they had 
set thein on the tops of those houses, they abu- 
sed them to the utmost of their power, and did 
such things to them as are too indecent to be re- 
lated. They also laid themselves down in public 
places, and celebrated general feastings, with 
garlands on their heads, and with ointments and 
libations to Charon, and drinking to one another 
for joy that the king was expired. Nay, the 
were not only unmindful of Agrippa, who had 
extended his liberality to them in abundance, 
but of his grandfather Herod also, who had him- 
self rebuilt their cities, and had raised them ha- 
vens and temples at vast expenses. 5 

2. Now Agrippa, the son of the deceased was 
at Rome, and ironght up with Claudius Ciesar. 
And when Cæsar was informed that Agrippa 
was dead, and that the inhabitants of Sebaste 
and Casarea had abused him, he was sorry for the 
first news, and was displeased with the ingrati- 
tude of those cities. He wns therefore disposed 
to send Agrippa junior away presently to succeed 
his father in the kingdom, and was unwilling to 
confirm him in it by his oath. But those freed- 
men and friends of his, who had the greatest au- 
thority with him, dissuaded him from it, and said 
that “it was a dangerous experiment to permit 


Josephus'’s proper word a> 7:Aov angel or messenger, 
and the foregoing words SovSwva—:21 oZreviov Tisos, 
be inserted, Eusebius'’s text will truly represent that 
in Josephus. Had this imperfection been in some 
heathen author, that was in good esteem with our 
modern critics, they would have readily corrected 
these, as harely errors in the copies; bnt being in an an- 
cient Christian writer, not sa well relished by many of 
these critics, nothing will serve but the ill-grounded sup- 
posal of wilful corruption and prevarication, 

t This sum of 12,000,000 drachmæ, which is equal to 
3,000,000 shekels, i. e. at 2s. 10d. a shekel equal to 
£425,000 sterling, was Agrippa tie Great’s yearly in- 
come, or about three quarters of lis grandfather Herod's 
income; he having abated the tax upon houses at Jeru- 
salein, ch. vi. sect. 3, and was not so tyrannical as Herod 
had been to the Jews. See the note on Antiq. b. xvii. 
ch. xi. eect. 4. A large sum this! but not, it seems, snf- 
ficient for hls extravagant expenses, 

t Reland takes notice here, not improperly, that Jose- 
phus omits the reconciliation of this Herod Agrippa to 
the ‘Il'yrians and Sidoniana, by the means of Blastus the 
king’s chamberlain, mentioned Acts xii 20, Nor isthere 
any history in the world so complete, as to omit nothing 
that other historians take notice of, unless the one be 
taken out of the other and accamniodated to it, 

|| Photius, who made an extract out of this section, 
says, they were nol the statnes or images, but the ladies 
themselves, which were thus basely abused by the sol- 
Cod, cexxxviii. 
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so large a kingdom to come under the govern- 
ment of so very young a man, and one hardly 
et arrived at years of discretion, who would not 

e able to take sufficient care of its administra- 
tion; while the weight of a kiagdom is heavy 
enough to a grown man.” So Cesar thought 
what they said to be reasonable. Accordin T 
he sent Cuspius Fadus to be procurator otluden 
and of the entire kingdom; aad paid that respect 
to the deceased, as not to introduce Marcus, who 
had been at variance with him, into his kingdom. 
But he determined, ia the first place, to send or- 
ders to Fadus, that he should chastise the inhabit- 
ants of Cæsarea and Sebaste for those abnses 
they had offered to him that was deceased, and 
their madness towards his daughters that were 
still alive; and that he should remove that body 
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of soldiers that were at Casarea and Sebaste, 
with the five regiments, into Pontus, that they 
might do their military duty there, and that he 
should choose an equal number of soldiers out of 
the Roman legions that were in Syria, to suppl 
their place. Vet were not those that had suc 
orders actually removed; for by sending ambas- 
sadors to Claudius, they mollited him, and got 
leave to abide in Judea still; and these were the 
very men that became the source of very great 
calamities to the Jews in after times, and sowed 
the seeds of that war whieh began under Florus, 
whence it was, that when Vespasian had subdued 
the country, he removed them out of his pro- 
vince, as well as we shall relate herea(ter.* 


* This history isnow wanting. 





BOOK XX. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS.—FROM FADUS THE 
PROCURATOR, TO FLORUS. 





CHAP. I. 


A Sedition of the Philadelphians against the Jews; 
and also concerning the Vestments of the High 
Priest. 


§ 1. Upon the death of king Agrippa, which 
we have related in the foregoing book, Claudius 
Cæsar sent Cassius Longinus as successor to 
Marcus, out of regard to the memory of king 
Agrippa, who had often desired of him by let- 
ters, while he was alive, that he would not suffer 
Marcus to be any longer president of Syria. But 
Fadus, as soon as he was come procurator into 
Judea, found quarrelsome doings between the 
Jews that dwelt in Perea, and the people of Phi- 
Jadelphia, about their borders, ata village called 
Mia, that was filled with men of a warlike tem- 
per; for the Jews of Perea had taken up arnis 
without the consent of their principal men, and 
had destroyed many of the Philadelphians.— 
When Fadus was informed of this procedure, 
it provoked him very much that they had not 
left the determination ot the matter to him, if 
they thought that the Philadelphians had done 
them any wrong, but had rashly taken up arms 
agaiast them. So he seized upon three of their 
principal men, who were also the causes of this 
sedition, and ordered them to be bound, and 
afterward had one of them slain, whose name 
was Hannibal, and he banished the other two, 
Amram and Eleazar. Tholomy also, the arch- 
robber, was, after some time, brought to him 
bound, and slain, but not till he had done a world 
of misehief to Idumea and the Arabians. And 
indeed, from that time, Judea was cleared of 
robberies by the care and providence of ladus. 
He also at this time sent for the high priests and 
the principal citizens of Jerusalem, and this at 
the command of the emperor, and admonished 
them, that they should lay up the long garment, 
and the sacred vestments, which it is customary 
for nobody but the high priest to wear, in the 
tower of Antonia, that it might be under the 

ower of the Romans, as it had been formerly. 

vow the Jews durst not contradict what he 
said, but desired Fadus, however, and Longinus, 
(which last was come to Jerusalem, and had 
brought a great army with him, out of a fear that 
the [rigid] injunctions of Fadus should force the 
Jews to rebel,) that they might, in the first place, 
have leave to send ambassadors to Cesar, to pe- 
tition him that they may have the holy vestments 
under their own power, and that, in the next 
place, they wonld tarry till they knew what an- 
swer Claudius would give to that, their request. 
So they replied, that they would give them leave 
to send their ambassadors, provided they would 





give them their sons as pledges [for their peace- 
able behavior.} And when they had agreed so 
to do, and had given the pledges they desired, 
the ambassadors were sent accordingly. But 
when, po their coming to Rome, Agrippa 
junior, the son of the deceased, understood the 
reason why they came, (for he dwelt with Clau- 
dius Cæsar, as we said before,) he besought Cæ- 
sar to grant the Jews their request about the 
holy vestments, and to send a message to Fadus 
aecordingly. 

2. Hereupon Claudius called for the ambassa- 
dors, and told them, that “he granted their re- 
quest;” and bade them to return their thanks to 
Agrippa for this favor which had been bestowed 
on them upon this eatreaty. And besides these 
answers of his, he sent the following letter by 
them: * Claudius Cæsar Germanicus, tribune of 
the people the fifth time, and designed consul 
the fourth time, and imperator the tenth time, 
the father of his country, to the magistrates, 
senate and people, and the whole nation of the 
Jews, sendeth greeting. Upon the presentation 
of your ambassadors to me by Agrippa, my 
friend, whom I have brought up, and have now 
with me, and who is a person of very great piety, 
who are cone to give me thanks for the care I 
have taken of your nation, and to entreat me, in 
an earnest and obliging manner, that they may 
have the holy vestments, with the crown be- 
longing to them, under their power; I grant their 
request, as that excellent person Vitellius, who is 
very dear to me, had done before me. And E 
have complied with your desire, in the first place, 
out of regard to that piety whieh E profess, and 
because I would have every one worship God 
according to the laws of their own country; and 
this 1 do also because I shall hereby highly gra- 
tify king Herod, and Agrippa janior, whose sa- 
cred regards to me, and earnest good-will to you, 
E am well acquainted with, and with whom [| 
have the greatest friendship, and whom I highly 
esteem, and look on as persons of the best 
character. Now I have written about these nf- 
fairs to Cuspius Fadus, my procurator. The 
names of those that brought me your letter are, 
Cornelius the son of Cero, Trypho the son of 
Theudio, Dorotheus the son of Nathaniel, and 
John the son of John. ‘This was dated before 
the fourth of the kalends of July, when Rufu 
and Pompeius Sylvanus were consuls.” 

3. Herod also, the brother of the deceased 
Agrippa, who was then possessed of the royal 
nuthority over Chalcis, petitioned Claudius Cæ- 
sar for the authority over the temple, and the 
money of the sacred treasure, and the choice of 
the high priests, and obtained all that he peti- 
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tioned for. So that after that time this authority 
continued* among all his descendants till the end 
of the war. Accordingly, Herod removed the 
last high priest, called Cantheras, and bestowed 
that dignity on his successor Joseph, the son of 
Camus. 


CHAP. II 


How Helena, the Queen of Adiabene, and her son 


Izates, embraced the Jewish Religion; and how 
Helena supplied the poor with Corn, when there 
was a great Famine at Jerusalem. 


}1. AnouT this time it was that Helena, queen | arise from their hatred and envy to him.” 


of Adiabene, and her son Izates, changed their 
course of life, and embraced the Jewish customs, 
and this on the occasion following: Monobazus, 
the king of Adiabene, who had also the name of 
Bazeus, fell in love with his sister Helena, and 
took her to be his wife, and begat her with child. 
But as he was in bed with her one night, he laid 
his hand upon his wife’s belly, and fell asleep, 
and scemed to hear a voice, which bade him take 
his hand off his wife’s heliy, and not hurt the in- 
fant that was therein, which, by God’s pro- 
vidence, would be safely born, aud have a happy 
end. This voice put him into disorder; so he 
awaked immediately, and told the story to his 
wife; and when his son was born, he called him 
Izates. He had indeed Monobazus, his elder 
brother, by Helena, also, as he had other sons 
hy other wives besides. Yet did he openly place 
all his affections on this his only bee Incan son 
Izates, which was the origin of that envy, while 
on this account they hated him more and more, 
and were all under great affliction that their fa- 
ther should prefer Izates before all them. Now 
although their father was very sensible of these 
their passions, yet did he forgive them, as not 
indulging those passions out of an ill disposition, 
but out of a desire each of them had to be be- 
loved by their father. However, he sent izates 
with many presents to Abennerig, the king of 
Charax-Spasini, and that out of the great dread 
he was in about him, lest he should come to some 
misfortune by the hatred his brethren bore him; 
and he committed his son’s preservation to him. 
Upon which Abennerig gladly recerved the young 
man, and had a great affection for him, and mar- 
ried him to his own daughter, whose name was 
Samacha: he also bestowed a country npon him, 
from which he received large revenues. 

2. But when Monobazus was grown old, and 
saw that he had but a little tine to live, he had 
a mind to come to the sight of his son before he 
died. So he sent for him, and embraced him 
after the most affectionate manner, and bestowed 
on bim the country called Carrie; it was a soil 
that bare amomum in great plenty: there are 
lso in it the remains of that ark, wherein it is 
related that Noah escaped the deluge, and where 
tney are still shown to such as are desirous to 
see them.{ Accordingly, Izates abode in that 
country until his father’s death. But the very 
- Cay that Monobazus died, queen Helena sent for 
all the grandees, and governors of the kingdoin, 
and for those that had the arinies committed to 
their command; and when thcy were come, she 
mace the following speech to them: ‘I helieve 
you are not unacquainted that my husband was 
desirous \zates shonld succeed him in the go- 
verament, and thought bim worthy so to do. 
However, Í wait your determination; for happy 
is he who receives a kingdom not from a single 
person only, but from the willing suflrages of a 
gret many.” This she said in order to try those 

* Here is some error in the copies, or mistake in Josce- 
phus: forthe power of appointing high priests, after He- 
rod kiag of Chalcls was dead, and Agrippa junior was 
miade king of Chaicis in hiv reoin, beloaged to him, and 
be exercised the same all along till Jerusalem was de- 
etroyed, as Josephusclsewhere jaforias us, ch. viii. acct. 
8, 11. ch. ix. sect. 1, t, 6. 7. 

t Joseplins here uses the word ecysyevn, an only begot- 
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that were invited, and to discover their senti- 
ments. Upon the hearing of which, they frst of 
nll paid their homage to the queen, as their cus- 


| tom was, and then they said that “they confirm- 


ed the king’s determination and would submit to 
it; and they rejoiced that fzates’s father had 
ae him before the rest of his brethren, as 

eing agreeable to all their wishes: but that they 
were desirous first of all to slay his brethren and 
kinsmen, that so the government might come se- 


| curely to Izates; because if they were once de- 
stroyed all that fear would be over which might 


He- 
lena replied to this, that “she returned them 
her thanks for their kindness to herself, and to 
Izates; but desired that they would however 
defer the execution of this slaughter of Izates’s 
brethren till he should be there himself, and give 
his approbation to it.” So, since these men had 
not prevailed with her when they advised her to 
slay them, they exhorted her at least to kee 
them in bonds till he should come, and that for 
their own security; they also gave her counsel 
to set up some one whom she should put the 
greatest trust in, asa governor of the kingdom 
in the mean time. So queen Helena complied 
witb this counsel of theirs, and set up Monoba- 
zus, the eldest son, to be king, and put the dia- 
dem upon his head, and gave him his father’s 
ring, with its signet; as also the ornament which 
they call Sampser, and exhorted him to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the kingdom till his brother 
should come; who came suddenly upon hearing 
that his father was dead, and succeeded his bro- 
ther Monobazus, who resigned up the govera- 
ment to him. 

3. Now, during the time Izates abode at Cha- 
rax-Spasini, a certain Jewish merchant, whose 
name was Ananias, got among the women that 
belonged to the king, and taught them to wor- 
ship God according to the Jewish religion. He, 
moreover, by their means, became known to 
Izates, and persuaded him in like manner to 
embrace that religion: he also, at the earnest 
entreaty of Izates, accompanied him when he 
was sent for by his father to come to Adiabene; 
it also happened that Helena, about the same 
tine, was instructed by a certain other Jew, and 
went over to them. But when Izates had taken 
the kingdom, and was come to Adiabene, and 
there saw his brethren and other kinsmen in 
bonds, he was displeased at it; and as he thought 
it an instance of impiety either to slay or impri- 
son them, but still thought it a hazardous thing 
for to let them have their liberty with the remem- 
brance of the injuries that had been offered them, 
he sent some of them and their children for hos- 
tages to Rome, to Claudius Casar, and sent the 
others to Artabanus, the king of Parthia, with 
the like intentions. 

4. And when he perceived that his mother was 
highly pleased with the Jewish customs, he made 
haste to change, and to embrace them entirely; 
and, as he supposed that he cauld not be tho- 
roughly a Jew nnless he were circumcised, he 
was ready to have it done. But, when his mother 
understood what he was nbout, she endeavored 
to hinder him from doing it, and said to him, that 
“this thing would bring him into danger, and 
that, as he was a king, he would thereby bring 
himself into great odium among his subjects, 
when they should understand that he was so fond 
of rites that were to them strange and foreign; 
nnd that they would never bear to be ruled over 
hy a Jew.” This it was that she said to him, and 
ten son, for no other than one best beloved, as does beth 
the Old and New Testament, I mean where there were 
one or more sons besides, Gen. xxii. 2, Heb. xi. 17. See 
the note oa h, i. ch. xiii. arct. 1. 

tit is very remarkable, that the remains of Neah’s 
ark were believed to be still in being in the days of Jose- 
phus. See the vote on b. i. ch, iii. sect. 5. 
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for the present pagmaded him to forbear. And, gi 
ated what she had said to Aoa- | his consent to what she desired very willingly, 
| and made great preparations for ber dismission, 


when he had re 
nias, he confirnied what his mother had said, 
and when he had also threatened to leave him, 
unless he complied with him, he went away 
from him, and said, that ‘he was afraid lest 
euch an action heing once made public to all, he 
should himself be in danger of punishment, for 
having been the occasion of it, and having been 
the king’s instructer in actions that were of ill 
reputation; and he said, that he might worship 
God without being circumcised, even though he 
did resolve to follow the Jewish law entirely, 
which worship of God was of a superior nature 
to circumcision. Headded, that God would for- 
give him, though he did not perform the opera- 
tion, while it was omitted out of necessity, and 
for fear of his subjects. So the king at that 
tine complied with these persuasions of Ananias. 
But afterward, as he had not quite left off his 
desire of doing this thing, a certain other Jew 
that came out of Galilee, whose name was Elea- 
zar, and who was esteemed very skilful in the 
learning of his country, persuaded him todo the 
thing; for as he entered into his palace to salute 
him, and found hin reading the law of Moses, 
he said to him, ‘‘ Thou dost not consider, O king! 
that thou unjustly breakest peerings of those 
laws, and art injurious to God himself, [by omit- 
ting to be circunicised;] for thou oughtest not 
only to read them, but chiefly to practise what 
they enjoin thee. How long wilt thou continue 
uncircumcised? But, if thou hast not yet read 
the law about circumcision, and dost not know 
how great impiety thon art guilty of by neglect- 
ing it, read it now."’ When the king had heard 
what he said, he delayed the thing no longer, 
but retired to another room, and sent for a sur- 
geon, and did what he was commanded to do. 
He then sent for his mother and Ananias, his 
tutor, and informed them that he had done the 
thing, upon which they were presently struck 
with astonishment and fear, and that to a great 
degree, lest the thing should be openly discover- 
ed and censured, a the king should hazard the 
loss of his kingdom, while his subjects would not 
bear to be governed by a man who was so zealons 
in another religion; and lest they should them- 
selves run some hazard, because they would be 
supposed the occasion of hisso doing. But it 
was God himself who hindered what they feared 
from taking effect; for he preserved both Izates 
himself, and his sons, when they fell into many 
dangers, and procured their deliverance when it 
seemed to be impossible, and demonstrated there- 
by, that the fruit of piety does not perish as to 
those that have regard to him, and fix their faith 
upon him only.* But these events we shall re- 
late hereafter. 

5. But as to Helena, the king's mother, when 
she sawthat the affairs of Izates’s kingdom were 
in peace, aod that herson was a happy man, and 
admired among all men, and even among foreign- 
ers, by the means of God's providence over him, 
she had a mind to go to the city of Jerusalem, in 
order to worship at that temple of God which was 
so very famous among all men, and to offer her 
thank-offerings there. So she desired her son to 

* Josephusis very full and express in these three chap- 
ters, ili. iv. and v. in observing how carefully Divine 
Providence preserved this Izates. king of Adiabene and 
his sons, while he did what he thougiit was his bounden 
duty, notwithstanding the strongest political motives to 
the contrary. 

t This farther account of the henefactions of Fzates and 
Welena to the Jerusalem Jews, which Josephus here 
promises, is, I think, nowhere performed hy him in his 
present works. But of this terrible famine itself in Ju- 
dea, take Dr. Hudson’s note here:—** This (says he) is 
that famine foretold by Agabus, Arta xi. 28, which hap- 
pened when Claudius was Consul the fourth time; and 
not that other which happened when Claudius wascon- 
sul the second time, and Cesina was his colleague, as 
Bealiger says upon Eusebius, p.174.” Now when Jo- 
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ive her leave to go thither: upon which he gave 


and gave her a great deal of money, and she 
went down to the city of Jerusalem, her son con- 
ducting her on her journey a great way. Now 
her coming was of very great advantage to the 
people of Jerusalem, for whereas a famine did 
oppress them at that time, and many people died 
for want of what was necessary to procure food 
withal, queen Helena sent some of her servants 
to Alexandria with money to buy a great quanti- 
ty of corn, and others of them to Cypres, to bring 
a cargo of dried figs. And as soon as they were 
come back, and had brought those provisions, 
which was done very quickly, she distributed 
food to those that were in want of it, and left an 
excellent memorial behind her of this benefac- 
tion, which she bestowed on our whole nation. 
And when her son Izates was informed of this 
famine, he sent great sums of money to the prine 
cipal nien in Jerusalem. However, what favors 
this king and queen conferred upon our city of 
Jerusalem, shall be further related hereafter.t+ 


CHAP. ITI. 


How Artabanus, the King of Parthia, out of Fear 
of the secret Contrivances of his subjectsagainst 
him, went to Izates, and was by him reinstated 
in his Government; asalso how Bardanes, his 
Son, denounced War against Izates. 


§1. BUT now Artabanus, king of the Parthians, 
perceiving that the governors of the provinces 
had framed a plot against him, did not think it 
sale for him to continue among them, but resolved 
to go to Izates, in hopes of finding some way for 
his preservation by his means, and if possible, for 
his return to his own dominions. So he came to 
Izates, and brought a thousand of his kindred 
and servants with him, and met him upon the 
road, while he well knew Izates, but Izates did 
not know him. When Artabanus stood near him, 
and, in the first place, worshipped him, accord- 
ing to the custom, he then said to him, ‘*O king! 
do not thou overlook me thy servant, nor do thou 
proudly reject the suit I make thee: for, as I am 
reduced to a low estate by the change of fortune, 
and of a king am become a private man, I stand 
in need of thy assistance. Have regard, there- 
fore, unto the uncertainty of fortune, and esteem 
the care thou shalt take of me to be taken of thy- 
self also; for if I be neglected, and my subjects 
go off unpunished, many other subjects will be- 
come the more insolent towards other kings also.” 
And this speech Artabanus made with tears in 
his eyes, and with a dejected countenance. , Now 
as soon as Izates heard Artabanus's name, and 
saw him stand as a supplicant before him, he 
leaped down from his ee immediately, and 
ae to him, ‘‘ Take courage, O king! nor be dis- 
turbed at thy present calamity, as if it were in- 
curable; for the change of thy sad condition shall 
be sudden, for thou shalt find me to be more thy 
friend and thy assistant than thy hopes can pro- 
mise thee; for I will either re-establish thee in 
the kingdom of Parthia, or lose my own.” 

2. When he had said this, he set Artabanus 
sephus had said a little afterward, ch. v. sect. 2, that 
“Tiberias Alexander succeeded Cuspius Fadus as pro- 
curator,” he immediately subjoing, * Phat under these 
procurators there happened a great famine in Judea.” 
Whenee it is plain that this famine continued for many 
years, on account of its duration under these two procu 
rators. Now Fadus was not sent into Judea till after 
the death of king Agrippa, i. e. townrds the latter end of 
the fourth year of Claudius: sothat this famine foretold 
hy Agabus, happened upon the 5th, 6th, rnd 7th years 
of Claudius, as snys Valesius on Euseb. ii. 12. Of this 
famine also, and queen Helena’s supplies, and her 
monument, see Moses Choronensis, p. 144, 145, where ig 
is observed in the notes, that Pausanias mentions her 
monument also, 
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upon his horse, and followed him on foot, in hon- 
or of aking whom he owned as greater than him- 
self; which, when Artabanus saw, he was very 
uneasy at it, and swore by his present fortune 
and honor, that he would get down from his 
horse, unless Izates would get upon his horse 
again, and go before him. So he comphied with 
his desire, and leaped upon his horse: and when 
he hnd brought les to his royal palace, he 
showed him all sorts of respect, when they sat 
together 
festivals also, as regarding not his present fortune, 
but his former dignity, and that upon this consi- 
deration also, that the changes of fortune are 
common to all men. He also wrote to the Par- 
thians, to persuade them to receive Artabanus 
again; and gave them his meat hand and his 
faith, that he should forget what was past and 
done, and that he would undertake for this as a 
mediator between them. Now the Parthians did 
not themselves refuse to receive him again, but 
ieee that it was not now in their power so to 

o; because they had committed the government 
to another person, who had accepted of it, and 
whose name was Cinnamus, and that they were 
afraid lest a civil war should arise on ihis ac- 
count. When Cinnamus understood their inten- 
tions, he wrote to Artabanus himself, for he had 
been brought up by him, and was of a nature 

ood and gentle also, and desired him to put con- 
fidence in him, and to come and take his own 
dominions agaia. Acca aM Artabanus trusted 
him, and returned home; when Cinnamus met 
him, worshipped him, and saluted him as king, 
and took the diadem off his own head, and put it 
on the head of Artabanus. 

3. And thus was Artabanus restored to his 
kingdom again by the means of Izates, when he 
had lost it by the means of the grandees of the 
kingdom. Nor was he unmindful of the benefits 
he had conferred upon him, but rewarded him 
with such honors as were of the greatest esteem 
among them; for he gave him leave to wear his 
tiara upright,* and to sleep upon a golden bed, 
which are privileges and marks of honor pecu- 
liar to the kings of Parthia. lle also cut off a 
large and fruitful country from the king of Ar- 
menia, and bestowed it upon him. The name of 
the country is Nisibis, wherein the Macedonians 
had formerly built that city which they called 
Antioch of Mygdonia. And these were the ho- 
nors that were paid Izates by the king of the 
Parthians. 

4. But in no long time Artabanus died, and 
left his kiagdom to his son Bardanes. Now this 
Bardanes came to Izates, and would have per- 
suaded him to join him with his army, and to as- 
sist him in the war he was preparing to make 
with the Romans, but he could not prevail with 
him. For Izates so well knew the strength and 
pgod fortune of the Romans, that he took Bar- 

anes to attempt what was impossible to he done; 
and having besides sent his sons, five in number, 
and they but young also, to learn accurately the 
language of our nation, together with our learn- 
ing, as well as he had sent his mother to worship 
at our temple, as 1 have said already, he was the 
. wore backward to a compliance; and restrained 
Bardanes, telling him perpetually of the great 
armies and famous actions of the Romans, and 
thought thereby to terrify him, and desired there- 
by to hinder him from that expedition. But the 
Parthian king was provoked at this his beha- 
vior, and denounced war immediately against 
Izates. Yet did he gain no advantage by this 
war, because God cut off all his hopes therein; 
for the Parthians, perceiving Bardanes’s inten- 
tion, and how he had determined to make war 
with the Romans, slew him, and gave his king- 
dom to his brother Gotarzes. Fle also in no long 

* This privilege of wearing the tiara upright, or with 
the tip af thecone erect, is known to have been of old pe- 


and he gave him the upper place at i 


time perished by a plot made against him, and 
Vologases, his brother, succeeded him, who com- 
mitted two of his provinces to two of his bro- 
thers by the same father; that of the Medes to 
the elder, Pacorus, and Armenia to the younger, 
Tiridates. 


CHAP. IV. 


How Izates was betrayed by his own Subjects, and 
fought against by the Arabians; and how Iza- 
tes, by the Providence of God, was delivered 
out of their Hands. 


§1. Now when the king’s brother, Monobazus, 
and his other kindred, saw bow Izates, by his 
piety to God, was become greatly esteemed b 
all men, they also had a desire to leave the reli- 
gion of their country, and to embrace the customs 
of the Jews; but that act of theirs was discover- 
ed by Izates’s subjects. Whereupon the gran- 
dees were much displeased, and could not con- 
tain their anger at them: but had an intention, 
when they should find a proper opportunity, to 
inflict a punishment upon them. Accordingly, 
they wrote to Abin, king of the Arabians, and 
promised him great sums of money, if he would 
make an expedition against their king; ana they 
farther promised him, that on the first onset they 
would desert their king, because they were desi- 
rous to punish him, by reason of the hatred he 
had to their religious worship; then they obliged 
themselves, by oaths, to be faithful to each other, 
and desired that he would make haste in this 
design. The king of Arabia complied with their 
desires, and brought a great aay into the field, 
and marched against Izates: and in the begin- 
ning of the first onset, and before they came to 
a close fight, those grandees, as if they had a 
panic terror upon them, all deserted Izates, as 
they had agreed to do, and turning their backa 
upon their enemies, ran away. Yet was not Iza- 
tes dismayed at this: but when he understood 
that the grandees had betrayed him, he also re- 
tired into his camp, and made inquiry into the 
matter; and as soon as he knew who they were 
that made this conspiracy with the king of Ara- 
bia, he cut off those that were found guilty; and 
renewing the fight on the next day, he slew the 


greatest part of his enemies, and forced all the ` 


rest to betake themselves to flight. He also pur- 
sued their king, and drove him into a fortresa 
called Arsamus, and following on the siege vigo- 
rously, he took that fortress. And when he had 
plundered it of all the prey that was in it, which 
was not small, he returned to Adiabene: yet did he 
not take Abia alive; because, when he found him- 
self encompassed on every side, he slew himself. 

2. But although the grandees of Adiabene had 
failed in their first attempt, as being delivered up 
hy God into their king’s hands, yet would they 
not even then be quiet, but wrote again to Volo- 
eases, who was then king of Parthia, and desired 
that he would kill Izates, and set over them some 
other potentate. who shontd be of a Parthian fami- 
ly; for they said, that “ they hated their own kin 
for abrogating the laws of their forefathers, an 
embracing foreign customs. When the king of 
Parthia heard this, he boldly made war upon 
Izates; and as he had just pretence for this war, 
he sent to him, and demanded back those honor- 
able privileges which had been bestowed on him 
by his father, and threatened, on his refusal, to 
make war upon him. Upon hearing of this, Iza- 
tes was under no small trouble of mind, as think- 
ing it would be a reproach upon him, to appear 
to resign those privileges that had been bestow- 
ed upon him, out of cowardice; yet becanse he 
knew, thnt though the kiag of Parthia should ree 
ceive back those honors, yet would he not be 
quiet, he resolved to commit himself to God, his 
protector, in the present danger he was in of his 
culiar to (great) kings, from Xenophon and otllers, as Dr. 
Hudson observes here. 
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Itfe: and as he esteemed him to be his principal 
assistant, he intrusted his children and his wives 
to a very strong fortress, and laid up his corn ia 
his citadels, and set the hay and the grass on fire. 
And when he had thus pnt things in order as well 
as he could, he awaited the coming of the ene- 
my. And when the king of Parthia was come 
with a great army of footmen and horsemen, 
which he did sooner than was expected, (for he 
marched in great haste,) aud had cast up a bank 
at the river that parted Adiabene from Media; 
Izates also Meche his camp not far off, having 
with him six thousand horsemen. But there 
came a messenger to Izates, sent by the king of 
Parthia, who told hii, ‘* how large his dominions 
were, as reaching from the river Euphrates to 
Bactria, and enumerated that king’s subjects: he 
also threatened him, that he should be punished, 
as a person ungrateful to his lords; aad said, that 
the God whom he worshipped could not deliver 
him out of the king’s bands.” When the mes- 
senger had delivered this his message, Izates 
replied, that “he knew the king of Parthia’s 
ower was much greater than his own; but that 
e knew also, that God was much more powerful 
than all men.’* And when he had returned this 
auswer, he betook himself to make supplication 
to God,* and threw himself upon the ground, and 
ut ashes upon his head, in testimony of his con- 
usion, and fasted, together with his wives and 
children. Then he called upon God, and said, 
“O Lord and Governor, if I have not in vain 
comimitted myself to thy goodness, but have just- 
ly determined that thou only art the Lord and 
Priocipal of all beings, come now to my assist- 
ance, and defend me from my enemies, not only 
on my own account, but on account of their inso- 
lent behavior with regard to thy power, while 
they have not feared to lift up their proud and 
arrogant tongue against thee.” Thus did be la- 
ment and bemoan himself, with tears in his eyes; 
whereupon God heard his prayer. And imine- 
diately, that very night, Are received let- 
ters, the contents of which were these, that a 
great haad of Dahæ and Sacæ, despising him, 
now he was gone so long a journey from home, 
had made an expedition, acd laid Parthia waste; 
so that he {was forced to] retire back, without 
doing any thing. And thus it was that Izates 
escaped the threatenings of the Parthians, by 
the providence of God. 

3. It was not long ere Izates died, when he 
had completed fifty-fve years of his life, and had 
ruled his kingdom twenty-four years. He left 
behind him twenty-four sons and twenty-four 
daughters. However, he gave order that his 
brother Monobazus should succeed in the govern- 
ment, thereby requiting hini, becanse, while he 
was himself absent after their father’s death, he 
had faithfully preserved the government for hiin. 
But when Helena his mother, heard of her son’s 
death, she was in great heaviness, as was but 
natural upon her loss of such a most dutiful son; 
yet was it a comfort to her. that she heard the 
succession came to her eldest son. Accordingly 
she went to him in haste, and when she was come 
into Adiabene, she did not long outlive her son 
Izates. But Monobazus sent her bones, as well 
as those of Izates, his brother, to Jerusalem, and 
gave order that they should be buried at the pyr- 
amids¢ which their mother had erected; they 
were three in number, and distant no more than 


* This mourning and fasting, used by Izates, with pros- 
tration of his body, and ashes upon fis head, are plain 
signs that he was become either a Jew. oran Ebionite 
Christian, who indeed diifered not mich from proper 
Jews. See ch. vi.sect. 1. However his supplications 
were heard, and he was providentially delivered from 
that imminent danger he was in. 

t These pyramids, or pillars, erected by Helena, queen 
of Adiabene, near Jerusalem, three in number, are men- 
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three furlongs from the city of Jerusalem. But 
for the actions of Monobazus the king, which he 
did during the rest of his life, we will relate them 
hereafter. 


CHAP. 


Concerning Theudas,and the Sons of Judas the 
Galilean; as also what Calamity fell upon the 
Jews on the Day of the Passover. 


§1. Now it came to pass, while Fadns was 
procurator of Judea, that a certain magician, 
whose name was Theudas,|| persuaded a great 

art of the people to take their effects with them, 
and to follow him tothe river Jordan; for he told 
them that he was a prophet, and that he would, 
by his own command, vide the river, and afford 
them an easy passage over it; and magy were 
deluded by his words. However, FaduSdid not 
permit them to make any advantage of his wild 
attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen out against 
them: who, falling upon them unexpectedly, slew 
many of them, and took many of them alive. 
They also took Theudas alive, and cut off bis 
Read, and carried it to Jerusalem. This was 

what befell the Jews in the time of Cuspius Fa- 
dus’s government. 

2. Then came Tiberius Alexander as success- 
or to Fadus; he was the son of Alexander the 
alabarch of Alexandria, which Alexander was a 
pring person among all his contemporaries, 

| oth for his family and wealth; he was also more 
eminent for his piety than this his son Alexander, 
for he did not continue in the religion of his coun- 
try. Under these procurators that great famine 
happened in Judea, in which queen Helena bought 
corn in Egypt, at a very great expense, and dis- 
tributed it to those that were in want, as I have 
| related already. Anad besides this, the sons of 
Judas of Galilee were now slain; I mean of that 
Judas who caused the people to revolt, when Cy- 
| renius came to take an account of the estates of 
| the Jews, as we have showed in a foregoing book. 
| The names of those sons were James and Simon, 
l whom Alexander commanded to be crucified. 
But now Herod, king of Chalcis, removed Joseph, 
the son of Camydus, from the high priesthood, 
and made Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, his suc- 
cessor. And now it was that Cumanus came as 
successor to Tiberius Alexander; as also that 

Herod, brother of Agrippa the great king, de- 

parted this life, in the eighth year of the reign 

of Claudius Cæsar. He left behind him three 

sons, Aristobulus, wnom he had by his first wife, 
with Bernicianus and Hyrcanus, both whom he 
had by Bernice. his brother's daughter. But 
Claudius Cæsar bestowed his dominions on Agrip- 
pa junior. 

3. Now, while the Jewish affairs were under 
the administration of Cumanus, there happened 
a great tumult at the city of Jerusalem, and 
many of the Jews perished therein. But I shall 
first explain the occasion whence it was derived. 
When that feast which is called the Passover was 
at hand, at which time our custoin is to nse un- 
leavened bread, and a great multitude was gather- 
ed together from all parts to that feast, Cumanus 
was alraid lest some attempt of innovation should 
ube; be made by them; so he ordered that one 
regiment of the army should take their arma, 
and stand in the temple cloisters, to repress any 
attempts of innovation, if perchance any suc 
should begin: and this was no more than what 


which Dr. Hudson refers us to Valesins’s notes upon that 
place. They nre also mentioned by Pausanias, as hath 
| been nirendy noted, ch. ii. sect.6. Relnnd gnesses that 
that now called Absaloms pillar may be one of tbem. 

t This account is now wanting, 

|| This Theudas, who nrose under Fadus the procura- 
| tor, abont A. D. 45, or 46, rould not be that Theudas who 
nrose inthe days of the taxing, urder Cyrenius; or abou 
A.D.7. Acts v. 36,27. Whothat cartier Theudas was 








tioned by Eusebius in his Ecctes. Hist. b. ii. ch. 12; for | see the note on b. xvi:. ch. x. sect. 5. 
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the former procurators of Judea did at such fes- 
tivals. But on the fourth day of the feast, a cer- 
tain soldier let down his breeches, and exposed 
his privy members to the multitude, which put 
those that saw him into a furious rage, and made 
them cry out, that this impious nction was not 
done to reproach them, but God himself; nay, 
some of them reproached Cumanus, and pre- 
tended that the soldier was set on by him, which, 
when Cumanus heard, he was also himself not a 
little provoked at such reproaches laid upon him; 
yet did he exhort them to leave off such seditious 
attempts, and not to raise a tumult at the festival. 
But when he could not induce them to be quiet, 
for they still went on in their reproaches to him, 
he gave order that the whole army should take 
their entire armor, and come to Antonia, which 
was a fortress, as we have said already, which 
overlooked the temple; but when the multitude 
saw the soldiers there, they were aflfrighted at 
them, and ran away hastily; but as the passages 
out were but narrow, and as they thought their 
enemies followed them, they were crowded to- 
gether in their flight, and a great number were 

ressed to death in these narrow passages; nor 
indeed was the number fewer than twenty thou- 
sand that perished in this tumult. So, instead of 
a festival, they had at last a mournful day of it; 
and they all of them forgot their prayers and 
sacrifices, and betook themselves to lamentation 
and weeping; so great an affliction did the im- 
pudent obsceneness of a single soldier bring upon 
them.* 

4. Now before this their first mourning was 
over, another mischief befell them also; for some 
of those that raised the foregoing tumult, when 
they were travelling along the public road, about 
a hundred furlongs from the city, robbed Stepha- 
nus, a servant of Cesar, as he was journeying, 
and plundered him of all that he had with him. 
Which things when Cumanus heard of, he sent 
soldiers immediately, and ordered them to plunder 
the neighboring village’, and to bring the most 
eminent persons among them in bonds to him. 
Now, as this devastation was making, one of the 
soldiers seized the laws of Moses that lay in one 
of those villages, and brought them out before 
the eyes of all present, and tore them to pieces; 
and this was done with reproachful language, 
and much scurrility. Which things when the 
Jews heard of, they rap together, and that in 
great numbers, and came down to Cæsarea, 
where Cumanus then was, and besought him 
that he would avenge, not themselves, but God 
himself, whose laws had been affronted; for that 
they could not bear to live nny longer, if the 
laws of their forefathers must be affronted after 
this manner. Accordingly, Cumanus, out of fear 
lest the multitude should go into a sedition, and 
by the advice of his fiend also, took care that 
the soldier who had offered the affront to the 
laws should be beheaded, and thereby put a stop 
to the sedition which was ready to be kindled a 


second time. 
CHAP. VI. 


How there happened a Quarrel between the Jews 
and the Samaritans, and how Claudius put an 
End to their Differences. 


$1. Now there arose a quarrel between the 
Samaritans and the Jews, on the occasion follow- 
ing: it was the custom of the Galileans, when 
they came to the holy city at the festivals, to 


* This,and many more tumulta and seditlons, which 
arose atthe Jewish festivals, in Josephus, illustrate the 
cautious procedure of the Jewish governors, when they 
said, Matt. xxvi. 5. “ Letus not take Jesug on the feast- 
day, lest there be an uproar among the people,” as Re- 
Jand well observes on this place. Josephus also takea 
notice of the same thing, Of the War, h. i. ch. iv. sect. 3. 

t This constant passage of the Galilenna through the 
country of Samaria, as they went to Judea and Jernsa- 
lem, Iiiustrates several passages in the gospels to the 
samc purpose, a3 Dr. Hudson rightly observes. See Luke 
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take their journey through the country of the 
Samaritans;t and at this time there Jay, in 
the road they took, a village that was called 
Ginea, which was situated in the limits of Sa- 
maria and the great plain, where certain persons 
thereto belonging fought with the Galileans, ana 
killed a great many of them. But, when the 

rincipal of the Galileans were informed of what 
fad been done, they came to Cumanus, and de- 
sired hin to avenge the murder of those that 
were killed: but he was induced by the Samari- 
tans, with money, to do nothing in the matter: 
upon which the Galileans were much displeased, 
and persuaded the multitude of the Jews to be- 
take themselves to arms, and to regain their li- 
berty, saying, that “ slavery was in itself a bitter 
thing, but that, when it was joined with direct 
injuries, it was perfectly intolerable.” And when 
their principal men endeavored to pacify them, 
and promised to endeavor to persuade Cuma- 
nus to avenge those that were killed, they would 
not hearken to them, but took their weapons, and 
entrented the assistance of Eleazar, the aon of 
Dineus, a robber, who had many years made his 
abode in the mountains, with which assistance 
they plundered many villages of the Samaritans. 
When Cumanus heard of this action of theirs, 
he took the band of Sebaste, with four regiments 
of footmen, and armed the Samaritans, and march- 
ed out against the Jews, and caught them, and 
slew many of them, and took a great number of 
them alive; whereupon those that were the most 
eminent persons at Jerusalem, and that both in 
regard to the respect that was paid them, and the 
families they were of, as soon as they saw to what 
a height things were gone, pnt on sackcloth, and 
heaped ashes upon their heads, and by all possi- 
ble means besought the seditious, and persuaded 
them that they would set before their eyes the 
utter subversion of their country, the conflagra- 
tion of their temple, and the slavery of them- 
selves, their wives, and children, which would 
be the consequences of what they were doing, 
and would alter their minds, would cast away 
their weapons, and for the future be quiet, and 
return to their ownhomes. These persuasions of 
theirs prevailed upon them. So the people dis- 
persed themselves, and the rubbers went away 
again to their places of strength; and after this 
time all Judea was overrun with robberies. 

2. But the principal of the Samaritans went to 
Ummidius Quadratus, the president of Syria, 
who at that time was at Tyre, and accused the 
Jews of setting their villages on fire, and plun- 
dering them; and said wifi! that * they were 
not so much displeased at what they had suffered, 
as they were at the contempt thereby shown to 
the Romans; while, if they had received any 
injury, they ought to have made them the judges 
ofr had been done, and not presently to make 
such devastation, as if they had not the Romans 
for their governors; on which account they came 
to him, in order to obtain the vengeance they 
wanted.” This was the accusation which the 
Samaritans brought against the Jews. But the 
Jews affirmed, that the Samaritans were the 
authors of this tumult and fighting, and that, in 
the first place, Cumanus had been corrupted by 
their gifts, and passed over the murder of those 
that were slain in silence. Which allegations 
when Quadratus heard, he put off the hearing of 
the cause, and promised that he would give sen- 
tence when he should come into Judea, and 


xvii. 1], John iv. 4. See also Jozephua in his own tife, 
sect. 52, where that journey is determined to three daya. 

t Our Saviour had foretold that the Jews’ rejection of 
his gospel would bring upon them, among other mise- 
ries, these three, which they themselves here ahow they 
expected would he the consequences of their present tu- 
muha and seditions; the utter suhversion of their coun- 
try, the conflagration of their temple, and the alavery 
of themselves, their wives, and children. See Luke 
xxi. 6—23. 
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should have a more exact knowledge of the truth 
of that matter. So these men went away with- 
out success, Yet was it not long ere Quadratus 
came to Samaria, where, upon hearing the cause, 
he supposed that the Samaritans were the au- 
thors of that disturbance. But, when he was 
informed that certain of the Jews were makin 
innovations, he ordered those to be crucifie 
whom Cumanus had taken captives. From 
whence he came to a certain village called Lyd- 
da, which was not less than a city in largeness, 
and there heard the Samaritan cause a second 
time before his tribunal, and there learned from 
a certain Samaritan, that one of the chief of the 
Jews, whose name was Dortus, and some other 
innovators with him, four in number, persuaded 
the multitude to a revolt from the Romans, whom 
Quadratus ordered to be put to death; but still 
he sent away Ananias the high priest, and Ana- 
nus the commander [of the temple,]| in bonds to 
Rome, to give an account of what they had done 
to Claudius Cesar. He also ordered the princi- 
pal men, both of the Samaritans and of the Jews, 
as also Cumanns the procurator, and Celer the 
tribune, to go to Italy to the emperor, that he 
might hear their cause, and determine their dif- 
ferences one with another. But he came again 
to the city of Jerusalem, out of his fear that the 
multitude of the Jews should attempt some in- 
novations: but he found the city in a peaceable 
state, and celebrating one of the usual festivals 
of their country to God. So he believed that 
they would not attempt any innovations, and left 
them at the celebration of the festival, and re- 
turned to Antioch. 

3. Now Cumanus, and the principal of the Sa- 
maritans, who were sent to Rome, had a day ap- 
pointed them by the emperor, whereon they were 
to have pleaded their cause about the quarrels 
they had one with another. But now Cesar’s 
freed-men, and his friends, were very zealous on 


the behalf of Cumanus and the Samaritans; and ` 


they had prevailed over the Jews, unless Agrip- 
pa junior, who was then at Rome, had seen the 
Petes of the Jews hard set, and had earnest- 
y entreated Agrippina, the emperor's wife, to 
persuade her husband to hear the cause, so as 
was agreeable to his justice, and to condemn 
those to be punished who were really the authors 
of this revolt from the Roman government.— 
Whereupon Claudius was so well disposed be- 
forehand, that when he had heard the cause, and 
found that the Samaritans had been the ring- 
leaders in those mischievous doings, he gave 
order, that those who came up to hin should be 
slain, and that Cumanns should be banished. He 
also gave order, that Celer the tribune should be 
carried back to Jerusalem, and should be drawn 
through the city in the sight of all the people, 
and then should be slain. 


* This Simon, a friend of Felix, a Jew, born in Cyprus, 
though he pretended to be a inagician, and seems to have 
been wicked enough, could hardly be that famous Simon 
the magician, in the Acts of the Apostles, viii. 9, &e. ag 
some ure ready to suppose, This Simon mentioned in 
the Acts was not properly a Jew, but n Samaritan, of 
the town of Gitta, in the country of Samaria, as the 
Apostolical Constitutions, vi. 7, the Recognitions of Cle- 
ment, ii.6,and Justin Martyr, himself born in the coun- 
try of Samaria, Apolovy, i. 34, inform us. He was al- 
$9 the author, not ofany ancient Jewish, but of the first 
Gentile heresies, as the torementioned nuthors assure us. 
So f suppose him a different person from the other, I 
mean this only upon the hypothesis, that Josephus was 
not misinformed as to his being a Cypriot Jew; tor otber- 
wise the time, the name, the profession, and the wick- 
edness of them both would strongly ineline one to be- 
lieve them the very same. Asto that Drusilln, the sis- 
ter of Agrippa junior, as Josephus informs us here, nnd 
a Jewess, as St. Luke informs us, Acts, xxiv. 24, whom 
this Simon mentioned by Josephus persuaded to lenve 
her former husband, Azizns king of Emesa, a proselyte 
of jnstice, and to marry Felix, the heathen procurator 
of Judea; Tacitus, Hist. v, 9, supposes her to be a heg- 
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Felix is made Procurator of Judea; as also con- 
cerning Agrippa junior and his Sisters. 


tii: So Claudius sent Felix, the brother of 
Pallans, to take care of the affairs of Judea; and 
when he had already completed the twelfth year 
of his reign, he beston upon Agrippa the te- 
trarchy of Philip and Batanea, and added thereto 
Trachonitis, with Abila; which last had been the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias; but he took from him 
Chalcis, when he had been governor thereof four 
years. And when Agrippa had received these 
countries as the gift of Cesar, he gave his sister 
Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of Emesa, 
upon his consent to be circumcised; for Epipha- 
nes, the son of king Antiochus, had refused to 
marry her, because, after he had promised her 
father formerly to come over to the Jewish reli- 
vion, he would not now perform that promise. 

e also gave Mariamne in marriage to Arche- 
laus, the son of Helcias, to whom she had former- 
ly been betrothed by Agrippa her father; from 
which marriage was derived a daughter, whose 
name was Bernice. 

2. But for the marriage of Drusilla with Azizus, 
it was in no long time afterward dissolved’ upon 
the following occasion: While Felix was procu- 
rator of Judea, he saw this Drusilla, and fell in 
love with her; for she did indeed exceed all other 
woinen in beauty; and he sent to her a person 
whose name was Simon,* one of his friends; a 
Jew he was, and by birth a Cypriot, and one who 
pretended to be a magician, and endeavored to 
persuade her to forsake her present husband, 
and marry him; and promised, that if she would 
not refuse him, he would make her a happy wo- 
man. Accordingly she acted ill, and because she 
was desirous to avoid her Sister Bernice’s envy, 
for she was very ill treated by her on account of 
her beauty, was prevailed upon to transgress the 
laws of her forefathers, and to marry Felix: and, 
when he had had a son by her, he named him 
Agrippa. But after what manner that young 
man, with his wife, perished at the conflagration 
of the mountain Vesuvius,} in the days ot Titus 
Cæsar, shall be related hereafter.{ 

3. But as for Bernice, she lived a widow a good 
while after the death of Herod [king of cne] 
who was both her husband and her uncle; but 
when the report went that she had criminal con- 
versation with her brother, [Agrippa junior,] she 
persuaded Polemo, who was King ot Cilicia, to 
be circumcised, and to marry her, as supposing 
that by this means she should prove those calum- 
nies upon her to be false; and Polemo was pre- 
vailed'upon, and that chiefly on account of her 
riches, Yet did not this matrimony endure long; 
but Bernice left Polemo, and as was said, with 
impure intentions. So he forsook at once this 


then, and the grand-daughterof Antonius and Cleopat- 
ra, contrary both to St. Luke and Josephus, Now Ta. 
eitus lived somewhat too remote, both as to tinie and 
place, to be compared with either of those Jewish 
writers, In a matter concerning the Jews in Judea in 
their own days,and concerning a sister of Agrippa jun- 
ivr, With which Agrippa Josephus was himself so well 
acquainted. Itis probable that Tacitus may say true 
when he informs us that this Felix (who had in all three 
Wives or queens, as Suctonins in Claudius sect. 2s, as- 
sures us,) did once marry such a grandchild of Antoni- 
us and Cleopntra, and finding the name vt one of them 


_ to have been Drusitla, he mistook her for that other 


wife, whose name he did know. 

t This ernption of Vesnvins was one of the greatest. 
we have in history. See Bianchini’s curious and impor- 
tantobservations on this Vesuvins, and its seven several 
great eruptions, with their remains vitrified, and still 
existing in so many different strata ynder ground, till ; 
the diggers came to the nntediluvian waters, with their > 
proportionnhle interstices, implying the deluge to laver 
been above 2,500 yeurs before the Christian era, accor 
ding to Our exactest chronology. 

t This is now wanting. 
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matrimony, and the Jewish religion: and, at the ; deserve to be condemned: nor do I wonder at 


same tin.e, Mariamne put away Archelaus, and 
was married to Demetrius, the principal man 
among the Alexandrian Jews, both for his famil 
and his wealth; and indeed he was then their 
alabarch. So she named her son whom she had 
by him Agrippinus. But of all those particulars 
we shall hereafter treat more exactly.* 


CHAP. VIII. 


After what manner, upon the Death of Claudius, 
Nero succeeded inthe Government; as also what 
barbarous thingshe did. Concerning the Rob- 
bers, Murderers, and Impostors that arose while 
Felix and Festus were Procurators of Judea. 


§1. Now Claudius Cæsar died when he had 
reigned thirteen years, eight months, and twenty 
days;¢ and a report went about that he was pol- 
soned by his wife Agrippina. Her father was 
Germanicus, the brother of Cesar. Her hus- 
band was Domitius ASnobarbus, one of the most 
illustrious persons that was in the city of Rome; 
after whose death, and her long continuance in 
widowhood, Claudius took her to wife; she 
brought along with her a son, Domitius, of the 
same name with his father. He had before this 
slain his wife Messalina, out of jealousy, by 
whom he had his children Britannicus and Octa- 
via; their eldest sister was Antonia, whom he 
had by Pelina his first wife. He also married 
Octavia to Nero; for that was the name that Cæ- 
sar gave him afterward, upon adopting him for 
his son. 

2. But now Agrippina was afraid, lest, when Bri- 
tanaicus should come to man’s estate, he should 
succeed his father in the government, and desired 
to seize upon the principality beforehand for her 
own son FNeros]} upon which the report went, 
that she thence compassed the death of Clau- 
dius. Accordingly, she sent Burrhus, the gene- 
ral of the army, immediately, and with him the 
tribures, and such also of the freed-men as were 
of the greatest authority, to bring Nero away 
into the camp, and to salute himemperor. And 
when Nero had thus obtained the governnient, he 
got Britanaicus to be so poisoned, that the mul- 
titude should not perceive it; although he pub- 
licly put his own inother to death not long after- 
ward, making her this requital, not only for being 
born of her, But by bringing it so about by her 
contrivances that fi obtained the Roman empire. 
He also slew Octavia his own wife, and many 
other illustrious persons, under the pretence that 
they pucited against hini. 

3. But I omit any further discourse about these 
affairs, for there have been a pat many who 
have composed the history of Nero; some of 
whom have departed from the truth of facts out 
of favor, as having received benefits from him; 
while others, out of hatred to him, and the great 
ill-will which they bore him, have so impudently 
raved against him with their lies, that they justly 


* This also is now wanting. 

t This duration of the reign of Claudius agrees with 
Dio, as Dr. Hudson here remarks; as he also remarks, 
that Nero’s nu.ae,which waa at first L. Domitius Eno- 
barbus, after Claudius had adopted Liim,was Nero Clau- 
dius Cesar Drusus Germanicus. 

t This Soemus is clacwhere mentioned [by Josephus 
in his own Life, sect. 1], as8also) by Dio Cassiusand Ta- 
citus,as Dr. Ifudson informs us. 

|l Thia agrees with Josephua’s frequent accounts else- 
where in his own Life, that Tiberias, and Taricbea, and 
Gamata were under this Agrippa junior, till Justus, the 
son of Pistus, seized upon them for the Jews upon the 
breaking out of the war. 

§ This trencherous nnd harbarous murder of the good 
bigh priest Jonathan, by the contrivance of this wicked 
procnrator Felix, was the imiacdiate occasion of the en- 
suing murders by the Sicarii or ruffians, and one great 
cause of the followiag horrid crueltics and miseries of 
the Jewish uation, as Josephus here supposes, w hose ex- 


such as have told lies of Nero, since they have 
not in their writings preserved the truth of his- 
tory as to those facts that were earlier thao his 
time, even when the actors could have noway 
incurred their hatred, since those writers lived a 
long time after them. But as to those that have 
no regard to truth, they may write as they please, 
for in that they take delight: but as to ourselves, 
who have made truth our direct aim, we shall 
briefly touch upon what only belongs remotel 

to tbis undertaking, but shall relate what hat 

happened to us Jews with great accuracy, and 
aati not grudge our pains in giving an account 
both of the calamities we have suffered, and of 
the crimes we have been guilty of. I will now 
therefore return to the relation of our own affairs. 

4. For in the first yearofthe reign of Nero, 
upon the death of Azizus, king of Emesa, Soe- 
mus,f his brother, succeeded in his kingdom, and 
Aristobulus, the son af Hered, king of Chalcis, 
was intrusted by Nero with the government of 
Lesser Armenia. Cæsar also bestowed on Agrip- 
pa a certain part of Galilee, Tiberias, and Tari- 
chez,|| and ordered them to submit to his juris- 
diction. He gave him also Julias, a city of Pe- 
rea, with fourteen villages that lay about it. 

5. Now, as for the affairs of the Jews, they 
grew worse and worse continually; for the coun- 
try was again filled with robbers and impostors, 
who delitded the multitude. Yet did Felix catch 
and put to death many of those impostora every 
day, together with the robbers. He also caught 
Eleazar, the son of Dineas, who had gotten to- 
gether a company of robbers; and this he did by 
treachery; for he gave him assurance that he 
should suffer no harm, and thereby persuaded 
him to come to him; but when he came he bound 
him, and sent him to Rome. Felix also bore an 
ill-will to Jonathan, the high priest, because he 
frequently gave him admonitions about govern- 
ing the Jewish aflairs better than he did, lest he 
should himself have complaints made of him by 
the multitude, since he it was who had desired 
Cæsar to send him as procurator of Judea. So 
Felix contrived a method whereby he might get 
rid of him, now he was become so continuall 
troublesome to him; for such continua! admoai- 
tions are grievous to those who are disposed to 
act unjustly. Wherefore Felix persuaded one of 
Jonathan’s most faithful friends, a citizen of Je- 
rusalem, whose name was Doras, to bring the 
robbers upon Jonathan, in order to kill him; and 
this he did by promising to give him a great deal 
of money for so doing. Doras complied with the 
proposal, and contrived matters so, that the rob- 
bers might murder him after the following man- 
ner: Certain of those robbers went up to the 
city, as if they were going to worship God, while 
they had daggers under their garments, and, by 
thus mingling themselves among the multitude, 
they slew Jonathan,} and as this murder was 
never avenged, the robbers went up with the 


ecilent reflection on the gross wickedness of tbat nation, 
as the direct cause of their terrible destruction, ia well 
worthy the attention of every Jewish and of every 
Christian reader. And, since we are soon coming to the 
catalogue of the Jewish high priests, it may not be amiss 
with Relund, to insert this Jonathan among them, and 
to transcribe his particular catalogue of the last twenty- 
eight high priests, tuken out of Josephus, and begin with 
Ananelus who was made by Herod the great. See An- 
tiq. b. xv. ch. ii. sect. 4, and the note there. 

1. Ananelus. 

2. Aristobulus. 

3. Jesus, the son of Fahus. 

4. Simon, the son of Boethus. 

5. Matthias, the son of Theophilus. 

6. Joazer, the son of Boethus, 

7. Eleazar, the son of Boethus. 

8, Jesus, the son of Sie. 

9. [Annas or} Ananus, the son of Seth. 

‘ 10. Iemael, the son of Fabus. 
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greatest security at the festivals after this time, 
and having weapons concealed in like manner as 
before, and mingling themselves among the mul- 
titude, they slew certain of their own enemies, 
and were subservient to other men for money, 
and slew others, not only in remote parts of the 
city, but in the temple itself also; for they had 
the boldness to murder men there, without think- 
ing of the impiety of which they were guilty. 
And this seems to me to have been the reason 
why God, out of his hatred of these men’s wick- 
edness, rejected our city, and as for the temple, 
he no longer esteemed it sufficiently pure for him 
to inhabit therein, but brought the Romans upon 
us, and threw a fire upon the city to purge it, and 
brought upon us, our wives and children, slavery, 
as desirous to make us wiser by our calamities. 

6. These works that were done by the robbers, 
filled the city with all sorts of impiety. And 
now these impostors* and deceivers persuaded 
the multitude to follow them into the wilderness, 
and pretended that they would exhibit manifest 
wonders and signs that should be performed by 
the providence of God. And many that were 
prevailed on by them suffered the punishment of 
their folly: for Felix brought them back, and 
then punished them. Moreover, there came out 
of Egypt,t about this time, to Jerusalem, one 
that said he was a prophet, and advised the mul- 
titude of the common people to go along with 
him to the Mount of ie. as it was called, 
which lay over against the city, and at the dis- 
tance of five furlongs. He said further, that he 
would show them from thence, how, at his com- 
mand, the walls of Jerusalem would fall down; 
and he promised them, that he would procure 
them an entrance into the city through those 
walls, when they were fallen down. Now, when 
Felix was informed of these things, he ordered 
his soldiers to take their weapons, and came 
against them with a great number of horsemen 
and footmen from Jerusalem, and attacked the 
Egyptian and the people that were with him. 
He also slew four hundred of them, and took two 
hundred alive. But the Egyptian himself escaped 
out of the fight, but did not appear any more. 
And again the robbers stirred up the people to 
make war with the Romans, and said, that they 
ought not to obey them at all; and when any per- 
son would not comply with them, they set tire to 
their villages, and plundered them. 

7. And now it was that a great sedition arose 
between the Jews that inhabited Cæsarea, and 
the Syrians who dwelt there also, concerning 
their equal right to the privileges belonging to 
citizens, for the Jews claimed the pre-eminence, 
hecause Herod their king was the builder of Cæ- 
sarea, and because he was by birthaJew. Now, 
the Syrians did not deny what was alleged about 
Herod; but they said, that Cæsarea was formerly 
called Strato’s Tower, and that then there was 
not one Jewish inhabitant. When the presidents 
of that country heard of these disorders, they 
caught the authors of them on both sides, and 
tormented them with stripes, and by that means 
put a stop to the disturbance for a time. But 

1), Eleazar, tbe son of Ananus 

12. Simon, the son of Camithus. 

13. Josephus Caiaphas, the son-in-law to Ananus. 

14. Jonathan, the son of Ananns. 

15. Theophilus, his brother, and son of Ananus. 

16. Simon the son of Boethus. [ Ananus, 

17, Matthias, the brother of Jonathan, and son of 

18. Aljoneus. 

19. Josephus, the son of Camydus. 

20. Ananlas, the son of Nebedeus. 

21. Jonathan. 

22. Ishmael, theson of Fabi. 

23. Joseph Cabi, the son of Simon. 

24. Ananus, theson of Anapns, 

25. Jesus, the son of Damneus. 

26. Jesus, the son of Gamatiel. 

27. Matthias, the son of Theophilus. 

28. Phannias, the son of Samuel. 
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the Jewish citizens, depending on their wealth, 
and on that account despising the Syrians, re- 
ale them again, and hoped to provoke them 

y such reproaches. However, the Syrians, 
thongh they were inferior in wealth, yet valuing 
themselves highly on this account, that the great 
est part of the Roman soldiers that were there, 
were either of Cæsarea or Sebaste, they also for 
some time used reproachful language t. the Jews 
also; and thus it was, till at length they came to 
throwing stones at one anuther, and several were 
voce and fell on both sides, thongh still the 
Jews were the conquerors. But when Felix saw 
that this quarrel was become a kind of war, he 
came upon them on the sudden, and desired the 
Jews to desist, and when they refused so to do, 
he armed his soldiers, and sent them out upon 
them, and slew many of them, and took more of 
them alive, and permitted his soldiers to plunder 
some of the houses of the citizens, which were 
full of riches. Now those Jews that were more 
moderate, and of principal dignity among them, 
were afraid of themselves, and desired of Felix 
that he would sound a retreat to his soldiers, and 
spare them for the future, and afford them room 
for repentance for what they had done; and Felix 
was prevailed upon to do so. 

8. About this time king Agrippa gave the high 
priesthood to Ishmael, who was the son of Fabi. 
And now arose a sedition between the high priests 
and the principal men of the multitude of Jeru- 
salem, each of whom got them a company of 
the boldest sort of men, and of those that loved 
innovations, about them, and became leaders to 
them; and when they struggled together, they 
did it by casting reproachful words one against 
another, and by throwing stones also. And there 
was nobody to reprove them; but these disorders 
were done after a licentious manner in the city, 
as if it had no government over it. And such 
was the impudence and boldness that had seized 
on the high priests, that they had the hardiuess 
to send their servants into the thrashing-floors, to 
take away those tithes that were due to the 
priests ;.insomuch that it so fell out that the poor- 
est sort of the priests died forwant.t To this de- 

ree did the violence of the seditious prevail over 
all right and justice! 

9. Now, when Porcius Festus was sent as suc- 
cessor to Felix by Nero, the principal of the 
Jewish inhabitants of Cæsarea went up to Rome 
to accuse Felix; and he had certainly been 
brought to punishment, unless Nero had yielded 
to the importunate solicitations of his brother Pal- 
las, who was at that time had in the greatest 
honor by him. Two of theyprineipal Syrians in 
Cæsarea persuaded Borri who was Nero’s 
tutor, and secretary for his Greek epistles, by 
giving him a great sum of money, to disannul 
that equality of the Jewish privileges of citizens 
which they hitherto enjoyed. So Burrhus, by 
his solicitations, obtained leave of the emperor 
that an epistle should be written to that purpose. 
This epistle became the occasion of the following 
miseries that befell our nation; for, when the 
Jews of Cæsarea were informed of the contents 


As for Ananusand Josephus Caiaphbas, bere mentioned 
about the middle of this catalogue, they are no other than 
those Annas and Caiaphas,so often mentioned iu the four 
gospels; and that Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, Was that 
high priest before whom St. Paul pleaded his own eause, 
Acts xxiv. 

* Of these Jewish impostors and false prophets, with 
many other circumstances and miseries of the Jews, till 
their utter destruction, foretold by our Saviour, see Lit 
Accompl. of Proph. p. 55—75. . 

t Of this Egyptian impostor, and the number of his 
followers in Josephus, see Acts, Axi. 38. 

t The wickedness here was very peculiar and extraor- 
dinary, that the high priests should so oppress their bre- 
thren the priests, as to starve the poorest of them to 
death. See the like presently, ch. ix.sect.2. Such fa 
tal crimes are covetousness and tyranny in the clergy, as 
well as in the laity, ia all ages. 
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of this epistle to the Syrians, they were more 
disorderly than before, till a war was kindled. 

10. Upon Festus’s coming into Judea, it hap- 
pened that Judea was afilicted by the robbers, 
while all the villages were set on fire, and plun- 
dered by then. And then it was that the Sicarii, 
as they were called, who were robbers, grew nu- 
mevous. They made use of small swords, not 
much uifferent in length from the Persia aci- 
naca, but somewhat crooked, and like the Ro- 
man sice [or sickles,; as they were called: and 
from these weapons these robbers got their de- 
nomination, and with those weapons they slew a 
great many; for they mingled themselves among 
the multitude at their festivals, when they were 
come up in crowds from all parts to the city to 
worship God, as we said before, and easily slew 
those that they had a mind to slay. They also 
came frequently upon the villages belonging to 
their enemies, with their weapons, and plundered 
them, and set them on fire. So Festus sent 
forces, both horsemen and footmen, to fall upon 
those that had been seduced by a certain im- 
ier who promised them deliverance and free- 

oni from the iniseries they were under, if they 
would but follow him as far as the wilderness. 
Accordingly those forces that were sent destroy- 
ed both him that had deluded them, and those 
that were his followers also. 

11. About the same time king Agrippa built 
himself a very large dining-ronm in the royal 
palace at Jerusalem, near to the portico. Now 
this palace had been erected of old by the chil- 
dren of Asmoneus, and was situate upon an ele- 
vation, and afforded a most delightful prospect 
to those that had a mind to take a view of the 
city, which prospect was desired by the king; 
and there he could lie down, and eat, and thence 
observe what was done in the temple: which 
thing, when the chief men of Jerusalem saw, 
they were very much displeased at it; for it was 
not agrceable to the institutions of our country 
or laws, that what was done in the temple should 
be viewed by others, especially what belonged 
to the sacrifices. They therefore crected a wall 
upon the uppermost building which belonged to 
the inner court of the temple towards the west, 
which wall, when it was built, did not only inter- 
cept the prospect of the dining-room in the 
p ace, but also of the western cloisters that be- 
onged to the outer court of the temple also, 
where it was that the Romans kept guards for 
the temple at the festivals. At these doings both 
king Agrippa, and pring pa Festus the pro- 
curator, were much displeased; and Festus or- 
dered them to pull the wall down again; but the 
Jews P ned him to give them leave to send 
an cmibassage about this matter to Nero; for they 
said they could not endure to live, if any part of 
the temple should be demolished; and when 
Festus had given them leave so to do, they sent 
ten of their principal men to Nero, as also Ishmael 
the high priest, and Helcias, the keeper of the 
sacred treasure. And when Nero had heard what 
they had to say, he not only forgave them what 


o 


* We have here one eminent example of Nero’s mild- 
ness nnd goodness in his government towards the Jews, 
during the five first years of his reign, so famons in anti- 
quity; we have perhaps another in Josephus’s own Life, 
sect. 3; and n third, though of a very different nature, 
here, in sect. 9, just before. Ilowever,both the generous 
acts of kindness were oltnined of Nero by his queen Pop- 
pea, who wns a religious lady, nnd perhaps privately n 
Jewish proselyte. and so were not owing entirely to Ñe- 
ro’s Own goodness, 

Tit here evidently appears, thnt Saddneces might he 
high priests In the days of Josephus, and that these Sad 
ducees were usually very severe nnd inexorable judges, 
while the Pharisees were much milder, and mnre merei- 
ful. as appears by Keland’s instances in his note on this 
place, and on Josephus's Life, sert. 34; nnd those taken 
from the New Testament, froin Josephus himself, and 
from the rabbins ; nor do we meet with any Sadducees 
later than this high priest in all Jogephus. ° 
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they had already done,* but also gave them 
leave to let the wall they had built stand. This 
was granted them, in order to gratify Poppea, 
Nero's wife, who was a religious woman, aa had 
requested these favors of Nero, and who gave 


| order to the ten ambassadors to go their way 


home; but retained Helcias and Ishmael as 
hostages with herself. As soon as the king heard 
this news, he gave the high priesthood to Joseph, 
who was called Cabi, the son of Simon, formerly 
high priest. 

CHAP. IX. 


Concerning Albinus, under whose Procurator- 
ship James was slain; as also what Edifices 
were built by Agrippa. 


$1. AND now Cesar, upon hearing of the death 
of Festus, sent Albinus into Judea, as procura- 
tor. But the king deprived Joseph of the high 
priesthood, and bestowed the succession to that 
dignity on the son of Ananus, who was also him- 
self called Ananus. Nowthe report goes, that this 
elder Ananus proved a most fortunate man; for he 
had five sons, who had all performed the office of a 
high priest to God, and he had himself enjoyed that 
dignity formerly, a long time, which had never 
happened to any other of our high priests. But 
this younger Ananus, who, as we have told you 
already, took the high priesthood, was a bold 
man in his temper, and very insolent; he was 
also of the sect of the Sadducees,} who are very 
rigid in judging offenders above the rest of the 
Jews,as we have already observed: when, there- 
fore, Ananus was of this dispusition, he thought 
he had now a proper opportunity [to exercise his 
authority.|] Festus was now dead, and Albinus 
was but upon the road; so he assembled the 
sanhedrim of judges, and brought before them 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, 
whose name was James, and some others, [or 
some of his companions.) And when he had 
formed an accusation against them as breakers 
of the law, he delivered them to be stoned; but 
as for those who seemed the most equitable of 
the citizens, and such as were the most uneasy 
at the breach of the laws, they disliked what was 
done; they also sent to the king, LAgrip a,] de- 
siring him to send to Ananus that he should act so 
no more, for that what he had already done was 
not to be justified: nay, some of them went also to 
meet Albinus, as he was upon his journey from 
Alexandria, and informed him that it was not 
lawful for Anaous to assemble a sanhedrim with- 
out his consent.t Whereupon Albinus complied 
with what they said, and wrote in anger to Ana- 
nus, and threatened that he would bring him to 
punishment for what he had done; on which king 
Agrippa took the high priesthood from him when 
he had ruled but three months, and made Jesus 
the son of Damncus high priest. 

2. Now as soon as Albinus was come to the 
city of Jerusalem, he used all his endeavors and 
care that the country might be in peace, 
and this by destroying many of the Sicarit. But 
as for the high priest Ananias,|] he increased in 


t Of this condemnation of James the Just, and its 
enuses,ns also thant he did not die till long afterward. see 
Prim. Christ. Revived, vol. iii, ch. 43—46. The Sanhe- 
drim condemned our Saviour, but could not put him to 
denth without the approbation of theRoman procurator; 
nor could therefore Ananias and his sanhedrim do more 
here, sinee they never had Athinus’s npprobation for 
the putting this James to denth. 

|| This Ananias wns not the son of Nebedeus,as I take 
it, hut he who was cniled Annas, or Ananus the elder, 
the 9th in the eatnlozue, nnd who had been esteemed 
high priest for n long time, und,hesides Cniaphas his son- 
in-law, had five of his own sons high priests after him, 
which were those of numbers 11, 14, 15, 17, 24, in the 
foregoing catalogue. Nor ought we to pass slightly over 
what Josephus here says ofthis Annas or Ananins, that 
he wag high priest a long time hefore his children were 
so; he was the son of Seth, and is set down first for high 
priest ie he foregoing catalogue, under number 9. He 
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lory every day, and this to a great degree, and 
po obtained the favor and esteem of the citi- 
zens in a signal manner, for he was a great 
hoarder up of money; he therefore cultivated 
the friendship of Albinus, and of the high priest 
‘Jesus, | by making them presents; he also had 
servants who were very wicked, who T a 
themselves to the boldest sort of the people, and 
went to the thrashing floors, and took away the 
tithes that belonged to the priests by violence, 
and did not refrain from beatiag such as would 
not give these tithes to them. Sothe other high 
priests acted in the like manner, as did those his 
servants, without any one’s being able to prohioit 
them; as that [some of the] priests that of old 
were wont to be apee with those tithes, 
died for want of food. 

3. But now the Sicarii went into the city by 
night, just before the festival, which was now at 
hand, and took the scribe belonging to the go- 
vernor of the temple, whose name was Eleazar, 
who was the scn of Ananus ee e high 
priest, and bound hım, and carried him away 
with them; efter which they sent to Ananias, 
and said that they would send the scribe to him, 
if he would persuade Albinus to release ten of 
those prisoaers which he had caught of their 
party; so Ananias was plainly forced to persuade 
Albinus, and gained his request of him. This 
was the beginning of greater calamities; for the 
robbers perpetually contrived to catch some of 
Ananiés’s servants, and when they had taken them 
alive, they would not let them go, till they there- 
by recovered some of their own Sicarii. And as 
they were again become no small number, they 
grew bold, and were a great affliction to the 
whole country. 

4. About this time it was that king Agrippa 
built Cæsarea Philippi larger than it was before, 
and, in honor of Nero, named it Neronias. And 
when he had built a theatre at Berytus, with vast 
expense, he bestowed on them shows, to be ex- 
hibited every year, and spent therein many ten 
thousand [drachmz;] he also gave the people a 
largess of corn, and distributed oil among them, 
and adorned the entire city with statues of his 
own donation, and with original images made b 
ancieat hands; nay, he s transferred all 
that was most ornamental in his own kingdom 
thither. This made him more than ordinarily 
hated by his subjects; because he took those 
thiogs away that belonged to them, to adorn a 
foreign city. And now Jesus the son of Gamaliel 
became the successor of Jesus, the son of Dam- 
neus, in the high priesthood, which the king had 
taken from the other; on which account a sedi- 
tion arose between the high priests, with regard 
to one another; for they got together bodies of 
the boldest sort of the people, and frequently 
came, from reproaches, to throwing of stones at 
each other. But Ananias was too hard for the 
rest by his riches, which enabled him to gain 
those that were most ready to receive. Costo- 
barus, also, and Saulus, did themselves get to- 

ether a multitude of wicked wretches, and this 
ecause they were of the royal family; and s0 
they obtained favor among them, because of 
their kindred to Agrippa; but still they used 
violence with the people, and were very: ready to 
lunder those that were weaker than themselves. 
And from that it principally came to pass, that 
our city was greatly disordered, ad that all 
things grew worse and worse among us. 


was made by Quirinus and continued till Ishmael, the 
10thin number,for about twenty-three years,which tong 
duration of his high priesthood. joined tothe succession 
of hisson-in-law, and five children of his own,made him 
asort of perpetual high priest,and was perhaps the occa- 
aion that former high priesis kept their titles ever after- 
ward; for I believe it is hardly met with before him. 

* This insolent petition of some ofthe Levites, to wear 
the sacerdntal garments when they sung hymns to God 
in the temple, was very probably owing to the great de- 
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5. But when Albinus heard that Gessius Florus 
was coming to succeed him, he was desirous to 
appear to do somewhat that met be grateful 
to the people of Jerusalem; so he brought out 
all those prisoners who seemed to him to be the 
most plainly worthy of death, and ordered them 
to be put to death accordingly. But as to those 
who had been put into prison on some trifling oc- 
casions, he took money of them, and dismissed 
them; by which means the prisons were emptied, 
but the country was filled with robbers. 

6. Now, as many of the Levites,* which is 
a tribe of ours, as were singers of hymns, per- 
suaded the king to assemble a sanhedrim, and 
to give them leave to wear linen garments, as 
Al as the priests; for they said, that this would 
be a work worthy the times of his government, 
that he might have a memorial of such a novelty, 
as being his doing. Nordid they fail of obtainin 
their donee for the king, with the suffrages of 
those that came into the sanhedrim, granted the 
singers of hymns this privilege, that they ma 
lay aside their former garments, and wear suc 
a een one as they desired; and as a part of this 
tribe ministered jn the temple, he also permitted 
them to learn those hymns as they had besought 
hin for. Now all this was contrary to the laws 
of our country, which, whenever they have been 
transgressed, we have never been able to avoid 
the punishnient of such transgressions. 

7. And now it was that the temple was finish 
ed.t So when the people saw that the workmen 
were unemployed, who were above eighteen 
thousand, and that they, receiving no wages, 
were in want, because they had earned their 
bread by their labors about the temple, and 
while they were unwilling to keep them by the 
treasures that were there deposited, out of fear 
of ee being carried away afl the Romans, 
and while they had a regard ʻo the making pro- 
vision for the workmen, they had a mind to ex- 
pend those treasures upon them; for if any one 
of them did but labor for a single hour, he re- 
ceived his pay immediately; so they persuaded 
him to rebuild the eastern cloisters. These 
cloisters shea de to the outer court, and were 
situated in a deep valley, and had walls that 
reached four hundred cubits [in length, ] and were 
built of square and very white stones, the length 
of each ot which stones was twenty cubits, and 
their height six cubits. This was the work of 
king Solomon,{ who first of all built the entire 
temple. But king a who had the care of 
the temple committed to him by Claudius Cæsar, 
considering that it is easy to demolish any build- 
ing, but hard to build it up again, and that it 
was particularly hard to do it to these cloisters, 
ahich would require a considerable time, and 
great sums of money, he denied the petitioners 
their request about that matter; but he did not 
obstruct them when they desired the city might 
be paved with white stone. He also deprived 
Jesus the son of Gamaliel of the high priesthood, 
and gave it to Matthias, the son of Theophilus, 
under whom the Jews’ war with the Romans took 
its beginning. 

CHAP: X. 
An Enumeration of the High Priests. 


§ 1. AND now I think it proper and agreeable 
to this history, to give an account of our high 
priests; how mee mee who those are which 
are capable of that dignity, and how many of 


pie and contempt the haughty bigh priest bad vow 
rought their brethren the pricsts into; of which see 
ch. viii. sect. 1; and ch. ix. sect. 2. 

t Of this finishing, not of the Nxs, or holy house, but 
of the s#p9v, or courts, about it, called in general the tem- 
ple, see the note on B. xvii. ch. x. sect, 2. 

t Of these cloisters of Solomon, see lhe description of 
the temple, ch. xiii. They seem, by Josephus’s words, 
to have been built from the bottom of the valley. 
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them there had been at the end of the war. In 
the first place, therefore, history informs us, that 
Aaron, ie brother of Moses, officiated to God as 
a high priest. and that, after his death, his sons 
we ded him immediately; and that this dig- 
nity hath been continued down from them all to 
théir posterity. Whence it is a custom of our 
conntry, that no one should take the high priest- 
hond of God, but he who is of the blood of Aaron, 
while every one that is of another stock, though 
he were a king, can never obtain that high priest- 
hood. Accordingly, the number of all the high 
priests from Aaron, of whom we have spoken 
already, as of the first of them, until Phanas, 
who was made high priest during the war by the 
seditious, was eighty-three; of whom thirteen 
officiated as high priests in the wilderness, from 
the days of Moses, while the tabernacle was 
standing, until the people came into Judea, when 
king Solomon erected the temple to God: for at 
the first they held the high priesthood till the end 
of their life, although afterward they had snc- 
cessors while they were alive. Now these thir- 
teen, who were the descendants of two of the 
sons of Aaron, received this dignity by succes- 
sion, one after another; for their form of govern- 
ment was an aristocracy, and after that a mo- 
narchy, and in the third place the government 
was regal. Now, the Bene of years during the 
rule of thes 


leader, until the building of that temple which 
king Solomon erected at Jerusalem, were 51x 
hundred and twelve. 


rusalem, one in snccession to another, from the 


days of king Solomon, until Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, made an expedition against that 


city, and burnt the temple, and removed our na- 
tion into Babylon, an 
high priest, captive; the times of these high 
priests were four hundred sixty-six years six 
months and ten days, while the Jews were still 
under the regal government. But after the term 
of seventy years’ captivity under the Babylo- 
nians, Cyrus, king of Persia, sent the Jews from 
Babylon to their own land again, and gave them 
leave to rebuild their temple; at which time, 
Jesus, the son of Josedek, took the high priest- 
hood over the captives when they were returned 
bome. Now he and his posterity, who were in 
all fifteen, until king Antiochus Enpator, were 
ander a democratical government for four hun- 
dred and fourteen years; and then the foremen- 
tioned Antiochus, and Lysias the general of his 
army, pries Onias, who was also called Me- 
nelaus, of the high priesthood, and slew him at 
Berea, and driving away the son [of Onias the 
third,] put Jacimus into the place of the high 
Pore ae that was indeed of the stock of Aaron, 
ut not of the family of Onias. On which ac- 
count, Onias, who was the nephew of Onias that 
was dead, and bore the same name with his 
father, came into Egypt, and got into the friend- 
ship of Ptolemy Philometcr, and Cleopatra his 
wit. and persuaded them to make him the high 
priest of that eee which he built to God in 
the prefecture of Heliopolis, and this in imita- 
tion of thnt nt Jerusalem; but ns for that temple 
which was built in Egypt, we have spoken of it 
frequently already. Now, when Jacinus had re- 
tained the high priesthood three years, he died, 
and there was no one that succeeded him, but the 
city continued seven years without a high priest; 
but then the posterity of the sons of Asmoneuns, 
who had the government of the nation conferred 
upon them, when they had beaten the Mace- 
donians in ar, appointed Jonathan to be their 
high priest, who ruled over them seven years. 
And when he had heen slain by the treacherous 
contrivance of Trypho, as we have related some- 
where, Simon his brother took the high priest- 


e thirteen, from the day when our 
fathers departed out of Egypt, under Moses their 


After those thirteen high 
priests, eighteen took the high priesthood at Je- 


then took Josedek, the 
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hood; and when he was destroyed at a feast by 
the treachery of his son-in-law, his own son, 
whose name was Hyrcanus, succeeded him, after 
he had held the high priesthood one year longer 


than his brother. This Hyrcanus enjoyed that 
dignity thirty years, and died anold man, leaving 
the snecession to Judas, who was also calle 
Aristobulus, whose brother Alexander was his 
heir; which Judas died of a sore distemper, after 
he had kept the priesthood, together with the 
royal authority, (for this Judas was the first that 
put on his head a diadem,) for one year. And 
when Alexander had been both king and high 

riest for twenty-seven years, he departed this 
ite, and permitted his wife Alexandra to appoint 
him that should be high priest; so she gave the 
high priesthood to Hyrcanus, but retained the 
kingdom herself nine years, and then departed 
this life. The likeduration Rue no longer] did her 
son Hyrcanus enjoy the high priesthood; for after 
her death his brother Aristobulll fought against 
him, and beat him, and deprived him of his prin- 
cipality; and he did himself both reign, and per- 
form the office of high priest to Gol. But den 
he had reigned three years and as nany months, 
Pompey came upon him, and not orly took the 
city of Jerusalem by force, but pat him and 
his children in bone and sent them 10o Rome. 
He also restored the high priesthood te Hyrca- 
nus, and made him governor of the naton, but 
forbade him to wear a diadem. This Hyrcaaus 
ruled, besides bis first nine yecrs, twenty-four 
years more, when Barzapharnes and Pecorus, 
the generals of the Parthians, passed over Eu- 
phrates, and fought with Hyrcanus, and took bim 
alive, and made Antigonus, the son of Aristo- 
bulus, king; and when he had reigned three 
years and three months, Sosius and Herod be- 
sieged him, and took him, when Antony had him 
brought to Antioch, and slain there. Herod was 
then made king by the Romans, but did no longer 
appoint high priests out of the family of As- 
moneus; but made certain men to beso that were 
of no eminent families, but barely of those that 
were priests, excepting that he eer that dignity 
to Aristobulus; for when he had made this Aris- 
tobulus, the grandson of that Hyrcanus who was 
then taken by the Parthians, aad had taken his 
sister Marianne to wife, he thereby aimed to 
win the good-will of the people, who had a kind 
remembrance of Hyrcanus [his grandfather. ] 
Yet did he afterward, out of his fear lest they 
should all bend their inclinations to Aristobulus, 
ut him to death, and that by contriving to have 
iin suffocated as he was swimming at Jericho, as 
we have already related that matter; but after 
this man he never intrusted the high priesthood 
to the posterity of the sons of Asmonens. Ar- 
chelaus also, Herod’s son, did like his father in 
the appointment of the high priests, as did the 
Romans also, who took the government over the 
Jews into their hands afterward. Accordingly 
the numbers of the high priests, from the days 
of Herod until the day when Titus took the tem- 
ple and the ug and burnt them, were tn all 
twenty-eight; the time also that belonged to 
them was a hundred and seven years. Some of 
these were the political governors of the people 
under the reign of Herod, and under the reign 
of Archelaus his son, although, after their deat 3 
the government became an aristocracy, and the 
high priests were intrusted with a dominion over 
the nation. And thus much may suffice to be 
said concerning our high priests. 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning Florus the Procurator, who necessi- 
tated the Jews to take up Arms against the Ro- 
mans. The Conclusion. 


$1. Now Gessius Florus, who was sent as 
successor to Albinus by Nero, filled Judea with 
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abundance of miseries. He was by birth of the 
city of Clazomene, and brought along with him 
his wife Cleopatra, (by whose A with 
Poppea, Nero's wife, he obtained this govern- 
ment,) who was noway different from him in 
wickedness. This Florus was so wicked, and so 
violent in the use of his authority, that the Jews 
took Albinus to have been [ccmparatively] their 
benefactor; so excessive were the mischiefs that 
he brought upon them. For Albinus concealed 
his wickedness, and was careful that it might not 
be discovered to all men; but Gessius Florus, az 
though he had been sent on purpose to show his 
crimes to every body, made a pompous ostenta- 
tion of them to our nation, as never omitting any 
sort of violence, nor any unjust sort of punish- 
ment; for he was not to be moved by pity, and 
never was satisfied with any degree of gain that 
came in his way; nor had he any more regard to 
great than to small acquisitions, but became a 
partner with the robbers themselves. Fora great 
many fell then into that practice without fear, as 
having him for their security, and depending on 
him, that he would save them harmless in their 
articular robberies; so that there were no 
ounds set to the nation’s miseries; but the un- 
happy Jews, when they were not able to bear 
the devastations which the robbers made among 
them, were all under a necessity of leaving their 
own habitations, and of flying away, as hoping 
to dwell more easily any where else in the world 
among foreigners, [than in their owa ay] 
And what need I say any more upon this head? 
since it was this Florns who necessitated us to 
take up arms against the Romans, while we 
thought it better to be destroyed at once, than by 
little and little. Now this war began in the se- 
cond year of the government of Florus, and the 
twelfth year of the reign of Nero. But then 
what actions we were forced to do, or what mi- 
series we were enabled to suffer, may be accu- 
rately known by such as will peruse those books 
which ] have written abont the Jewish war. 

2. I shall now, therefore, make an end here of 
my Antiquities; after the conclusion of which 
events, I began to write that account of the war; 
and these Antiquities contain what hath been de- 
livered down to us from the original creation of 
man, until the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, 
as to what hath betallen the Jews, as well in 
Egypt as in Syria and in Palestine, and what we 
have suffered frorn the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians, and what afflictions the Persians and Ma- 
cedontans, and after them the Romans, have 
brought upon us; for [ think i may say that I 


* The Life here referred to, will be found at the be- | 
ginning of the work. 

t What Josephus here declares his intention to do, if | 
God permitted, to give the public again an cbridgenent | 
of the Jewish War, and toadd what befcii them farther | 
tothat ery day, the 13th of Domitian, or A. D. 93. 1s not, 
that I have observed,taken distinct notice of hy zny one; 
nor do we ever hear orit elsewhere.whether he perform- 
ed what he now intende:t or not, Some ofthe reasons of 
this design of his might possibly te his observation of 
the many. :°org he had been guilty of in the two first of 
those seven books of the War.which were written when 
he was comparatively young,and less acquainted with 
the Jewish Aaticuities than he row was, and in which 
abridgement we might have hoped to find those many 
passages which himself.as well as those several passages 
which others refer to, as written by him, but which are 
not extant in his present works. However, since manyof 
his own references to what bhe hud written eise where, as 
weli as most of his own errors,vclong to such early times 
as could not well come into tlis abridgement of the Jew- 
ish War; and since nene of those that quote things not i 
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have composed this history with sufficient accu- 
racy in all thiogs, I have attempted to enume- 
rate those high priests that we have had during 
the interval of two thousand years: I have also 
carried down the snccession of our kings, and re- 
lated their actions, and political administration, 
without [considerable] errors, as also the power 
of our monarchs; and all according to what is 
written in our sacred books; for this it was that 
I promised to do in the beginning of this history. 
And I am so bold as to say, now I have so com- 
pletely perfected the work I proposed to myse’f 
to do, that no other person, whether he were a 
Jew or a foreigner, had he ever so great an Hu- 
clination to it, conld so accurately deliver these 
accounts to the Greeks as is done in these books. 
For those of my own nation freely acknowledge, 
that I far exceed them in the learning belonging 
to Jews; I have also taken a great deal of pains 
to obtain the learning of the Greeks, and under- 
stand the elements of the Greek language, al- 
though I have so long accustomed myself to 
speak our own tongue, that I cannot pronounce 
Greek with sufficient exactness; for our nation 
does not encourage those that learn the languages 
of many nations, and so adorn their discourses 
with the smoothness of their periods; because 
they look upon this sort of accomplishment as 
common, not only to all sorts of free men, but to 
as many of the servants as please to learn them. 
But they give him the testimony of being a wise 
man, who is fully acquainted with our laws, and 
is able to interpret their meaning; on which ac- 
count, as there have been many who have done 
their endeavors with great patience to obtain 
this learning, there have yet hardly been so many 
as two or three that have succeeded therein, who 
were immediately well rewarded for their pains. 

3. And now it will not be perhaps an invidious 
thing, if I treat briefly on my own family, and of 
the actions of my own life,* while there are still 
living such as can either prove what I say to be 
false, or can attest that it is true: with which ac- 
counts I shall put an end to these Antiquities; 
which are contained in twenty books, a sixty 
thousand verses. And if Godt permit me, I will 
briefly run over this war again, with what befell 
us therein to this very day, which is the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of Cæsar Domitian, and 
the fifty-sixth year of my own life. I have also 
an intention to write three books concerning our 
Jewish opinions about God and his essence. and 
about our laws; why, according to them, some 


things are permitted us to do, and others are pro- 
hibited. 


now extant in his works, including himsclf as well as 
others, evercite any such abridgement, [ am forced 
rather to suppose that he never did publish any such 
work at all, 1 mean as distinct from his own life, written 
hy himself, for an Appendix to these Antiquities, and 
this at least seven years after these Antiquities were ñn- 
ised. Norindced does it appear to me, that Joseplus 


l ever published that other work here mentioned, as in- 


tended hy him forthe public atso. I mean the three or 
four books concerning God and his essence,and concern- 
ing the Jewish laws ;why,according ta them,some things 
were permitted the Jews, and athers prohibited; which 
last seems to be the same work which Josephus had also 
praised, if God permitted, asthe conclusion of his pre- 
face tu these Antiquities; nor do I suppose that he ever 
published any ofthem. Thedeath of all his fricnds at 
court, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian,and the coming of 
those he had noacquaintanee with tothe crown, Finean 
Nerva andTrajan,toget ber with his removal trom Rome 
to Judea, with what followed it, might easily interrupt 
eee intentions, and prevent his publication of those 
works. 


THE WARS OF THE JEWS; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


PREFACE. 


§ 1. WHEREAsS* the war which the Jews made 
with the Romans hath been the greatest of all 
those, not only that have been in our times, 
but, in a manner, of those that ever were heard 
of; both of those wherein cities have fought 
against Cities, or nations against nations; while 
some men who were not concerned in the affairs 
themselves, have gotten together vain and con- 
tradictory stories e hearsay, and have written 
them down after a sophistical manner; and while 


those that were there present have given false | 


accounts of things, and this either out of humor 
or flattery to the Romans, or of hatred towards 


the Jews; and while their writings contain some- | 


times accusations, and sometimes encomiums, 
but nowhere the accurate truth of the facts; I 
have proposed to myself, for the sake of such as 
live under the government of the Romans, to 
translate those books into the Greek tongue, 
which I formerly composed in the language of 
our country, and sent to the Upper Barbartans.t+ 
I, Joseph, the son of Matthias, by birth a He- 


brew, a priest also, and one who at first fought | 


against the Romans myself, and was forced to be 
present at what was done afterward, [I am the 
author of this work. ] 

2. Now at the time when this great concussion 


of affairs happened, the affairs of the Romans | 


were themselves in great disorder. Those Jews 
also, who were for innovations, then arose when 
the times were disturbed; they were also in a 
flourishing condition for strength and riches, in- 
somuch that the affairs of the east were then ex- 
ceedingly tumultuous, while some hoped for gain, 
and others were afraid of loss, in such troubles; 
for the Jews hoped that all of their nation who 
were beyond Euphrates, would have raised an 
insurrection together with them. The Gauls 
also, in the neighborhood of the Romans, were 
in motion, and the Celtze were not quiet; but all 
was in disorder after the death of Nero. And the 
opportunity now offered induced many to aim at 
the royal power; and the soldiery allected change 
out of the hopes of getting money. I thought it 
therefore an absurd thing to see the truth falsified 
in affairs of such great consequence and to take 
no notice of it; but to suffer those Grecks nnd 
Romans that were not in the wars to be ignorant 
of these things, and to read either flatteries or 
fictions, while the Parthians and the Babylonians, 
and the remotest Arabians, and those of our na- 
tion beyond Euphrates, with the Adiabeni, by 
my means, knew accurately both whence the 
war begno, what miseries it brought upon us, 
and after what manner it ended. 

3. It is true, these writers have the confidence 
to call their necounts histories, wherein yct they 
seem to me to fail of their own purpose, as well 
as to relate nothing that is sound. For they 
have a mind to demonstrate the greatness of the 


* | have alrendy observed more than once, that this 
history of the Jewish war was Josephus’s first work, 
and published about A.D. 75, when he was but 38 years 
ofage: and thal when he wrote it he was not therongh- 
ly acquainted with several circninstanees of history 
from the days of Antiocins Epiphanea, wilh which il 
begins, till nearly his own times, conlained in the first 
and former part of the second hook, and so committed 
many Involuniary errors therein. That he published 
his Antiquities 18 years afterward,in the 13th year of 
Domitian, A. D. 93, when he was much more complete. 
ly acquainted with those ancient times, nnd ufter he 
bad perused those most nullientic histories, the first 
book of the Macenhees, and wrole the chronicles of the 
priesthood of John Hyrennus,&e. Thal, necordingly, 
he Lhen reviewed those ports of this work, nnd gave the 
public a more faithful, eamplete, and accurate account 
of the fnels therein related, und honestly corrected the 
errors he had before run into. 


| Romans, while they still diminish and lessen the 
actions of the Jews` as not discerning how it can- 

‘not be that those must appear to be great who 

| have only conquered those that were little. Nor 
are they ashamed to overlook the length of the 
war, the multitude of the Roman forces who so 
greatly suffered in it, or the might of the com- 
manders; whose great labors about Jerusalem 
will be deemed inglonenn if what they achieved 
be reckoned but a small matter. 

4. However, I will not go to the other extreme 
out of opposition to those men who extol the Ro- 
mans, nor will I determine to raise the actions 
of my countrymen too high; but I will prosecute 

_the actions of both parties with accuracy. Yet 
shall I suit my language to the passions I am 
under, as to the affairs I describe, and must be 
allowed to indulge some Jamentations upon the 
miseries undergone by my own country. For 
that it was a seditious temper of our own that 
destroyed it, and that they were the tyrants 
among the Jews who bronght the Roman power 
upon us, who unwillingly attacked us, add occa- 
sioned the burning of our holy temple; Titus 
Cæsar, who destroyed it, is himself a witness, 
who, during the entire war, pitied the people, who 
were kept under by the seditious, and did often 
voluntarily delay the taking of the city, and al- 
' lowed time to the siege, in order to let the au- 
thors have opportunity for repentance. But if 
any one makes an unjust accusation against us, 
when we speak so passionately about the ty- 
rants, or the robbers, or sorely bewail the mis- 
fortunes of our country, let him indulge my af- 
fections herein, though it be contrary to the rules 
for writing histo.y; because it had so come to 
paar that our city, Jerusalem, had arrived at a 
igher degree of felicity than any other cit 
under the Roman government, and yet at last fell 
into the sorest calamities again. Accordingly, it 
appears to me, that the misfortunes{ of all men, 
from the beginning of the world, if they be com- 
pared to these of the Jews, are not so considera- 
ble as they were; while the authors of them were 
not foreigners neither. This makes it impossi- 
ble for me to contain my lamentations. But, if 
any one he inflexible in his censures of me, let 
him attribute the facts themselves to the histori- 
cal part, and the lamentations to the writer him- 
self only. 

5. Ilowever, I may justly blame the learned 
men among the Grecks, who, when such great 
actions have bcen done in their own times, tien. 
upon the comparison, quite cclipsed the old wars, 
do yet sit as judges of those aflairs, aud pnss 
bitter censures upon the labors of the best wri- 
ters of natiquity; which moderns, although they 
may be superior to the old writers in eloquence, 
yet are they inferior to them in the execution of 
what they intended todo. While these also write 


t Who those Upper Barbarians, remote from the sen, 
were, Josephus himself willinform us, sect. 2, viz. the 
Parthians and Babylonians, and remotest Arabians jor 
the Jews among them;] hesides the Jews beyond Eu- 
phrates, nud the Adiabeni or Assyrians. Whence we 
niso learn, that these Parthians, Habylonians, the re- 
motest Arabians, [or at least the Jews among them,] as 
niso the Jews beyond Euphrates, and the Adiaheni or 
Assyrians, understood Josephus’s Hebrew, or rather 
Chaidaic hooks of the Jewish War, before they were 
put into the Greck language. 

t That these calamities of the Jews, who were our 
Saviour’s murderers. were to be the greatest that had 
ever been since the |eginning of the world, our Saviour 
hnd directly forelold, Mutt. xxiv. 21; Mark xiii. 19, 
Luke xxi. 23,24; and that they proved to be such ae 
cordingly, Josephus is bere a most authentic witness. 
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new histories about the Assyrians and Medes, 
as if the ancient writers had not described their 
affairs as they ought to have done; although 
these be as far inferior to them in abilities, as 
they are different in their notions from them. 
For of old, every one took upon them to write 
what happened in his own time; where their im- 
mediate concern jn the actions made their pro- 
mises of value; and where it must be reproach- 
ful to write lies, when they must be known by 
the readers to be such. But then, an undertaking 
to preserve the memory of what hath not been 
wire recorded, and to represent the affairs of 
one’s own time to those that come afterward, is 
really worthy of praise and commendation. Now, 
he is to be esteemed to have taken good pains in 
earnest, not who does no more than echange the 
disposition and order of other men’s works, but 
he who not only relates what had not been rela- 
ted before, but composes an entire body of histo- 
ry of his own; accordingly, I have been at great 
charges, and have taken Ari great pains [about 
this history,] though I be a foreigner: and do de- 
dicate this work, as a memorial of great actions, 
both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians. But, 
for some of our own principal men, their mouths 
are wide open, and their tongues loosed present- 
ly, for gain and lawsuits, but quite muzzled up 
when they are to write history, where they must 
speak truth and gather facts together with a 
great deal of pains; and so they leave the wri- 
ting such histories to weaker people, and to such 
as are not acquainted with the actions of princes. 
Yet shall the real truth of historical faets be pre- 
ferred by us, how much soever it be neglected 
among the Greek historians. 

6. Fo write concerning the Antiquities of the 
Jews, who they were [originally,] and how they 
revolted fron) the Egyptians, and what country 
they travelled over, and what countries they 
seized upon afterward, and how they were remo- 
ved out of them, I think this not to be a fit op- 
portunity, and, on other accounts also, super- 
fluous; and this because many Jews before me 
have coniposed the histories of our ancestors 
very exactly; as have some of the Greeks done 
it also; and have translated our histories into 
their own tongue, and have not much mistaken 
the truth in their histories. But then, where the 
writers of these affairs, and our prophets leave 
off, thence shall I take my rise, and begin iny 
history. Now as to what concerns that war, 
which happened in my own time, I will go over 
it very largely, and with all the diligence I am 
able; but for what preceded mine own age, that 
I shali run over brietly. 

7. [For example, I shall relate] how Antio- 
chus, who was named Epiphanes, took Jerusa- 
lem by force, and held it three years and three 
months, and was then cjected out of the country 
by the sons of Asmoneus; after that, how their 
Pee quarrelled about the government, and 

rought I their settlement the Romans and 
Pompey; how llerod also, the son of Antipater, 
dissolved their government, and brought Sosias 
upon them; as also how our pore made n sedi- 
tion upon Herod’s death, while Augustus was the | 
Roman emperor, and Quintilius Varns was in | 
that country; and how the war broke out in the | 
twelfth year of Nero, with what happened to 
Cestius; and what places the Jews assaulted in 
a hostile manner in the first sallies of the war. 

8. As also, [I shall relate} how they built walls 
about the neighboring cities; and how Nero, 
upon Cestius’s defeat, was in fear of the entire 
event of the war, and thereupon made Vespasian 
general in this war; and how this Vespasian, with 
the elder of his sons, [Titus] made an expedition 
into the country of Judea; what was the number | 
of the Roman army, that he made use of; and how 

* These seven, or rather five,degrees of purity, or puri- 
fication, are enumerated hereafter, b. v. chap. v. sect. 6. ! 
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many of his auxiliaries were cut off in all Gali- 
lee; and how he took some of its cities entirely 
and by force, and others of them by treaty, aud 
on terms. Now, when I come go far, I shall de- 
scribe the good order of the Romans in war, and 
the discipline of their legions; the amplitude of 
both the Galilees, with its nature, and the limits 
of Judea. And, besides this, I shall particularly 
go over what is peculiar to the country, the lakes 
and fountains that are in them, and what miseries 
happened to every city as they were taken, and 
all this with accuracy as I saw the things done, 
or suffered inthem. For I shall not conceal an 

of the calamities I myself endured, since I shall 
relate them to such as know the truth of them. 

9. After this, [I shall relate] how, when the 
Jews' affairs were become very bad, Nero died, 
and Vespasian, when he was going to attack Je- 
rusalem, was called back to take the government 
upon him; what signs happened to him relating 
to his gaining that government, and what muta- 
tions of government then happened at Rome, and 
how he was unwillingly made emperor by his 
soldiers, and how, upon his departure to Egypt, 
to take upon him the government of the empire, 
the affairs of the Jews became very tumultuous; 
as also how the tyrants rose up against them, 
and fell into dissensions amongst themselves. 

10. Moreover, [I shall relate } how Titus march- 
ed out of Egypt into Judea the second time; as 
also how, and where, and how many forees he got 
together, and in what state the city was, by the 
means of the seditious, at his coming; what at- 
tacks he made, and how many ramparts he cast 
up: of the three walls that encompassed the city, 
and of their measures; of the strength of the 
city, and the structure of the temple, and holy 
house; and besides, the measures of those edi- 
fices, and of the altar, and all accurately deter- 
mined. A description also of certain of their 
festivals, and seven purifications of purity,* and 
the sacred ministrations of the priests, with the 
garments of the priests, and of the high priests; 
and of the nature of the most holy place of the 
temple, without concealing any thing, or adding 
any thing to the known truth of things. 

11. After this, I shall relate the barbarity of 
the tyrants towards the people of their own na- 
tion, as well as the indulgence of the Romans in 
sparing foreigners; and how often Titus, out of 
his desire to preserve the city and the temple, 
invited the seditious to come to terms of accom- 
modation. I shall also distinguish the sufferings 
of the people, and their calamities; how far they 
were afflicted by the sedition, and how far by the 
famine, and at length were taken. Nor shall I 
omit to mention the misfortunes of the deserters, 
nor the punishnrents inflicted on the captives: as 
also how the temple was burnt, against the con- 
sent of Cæsar, and how many sacred things that 
had been laid up in the temple, were snatched 
out of the tire; and the destruction also of the 
entire city, with the signs and wonders that went 
before it; and the taking the tyrants captives 
and the multitude of those that were made iv 
and into what different misfortunes they were 
every one distributed Moreover, what ie Ro- 
mans did to the remains of the war; and how 
they demolished the strong holds that were in 
the country; and how Titus went over the whole 
country, nnd settled its atluirs; together with his 
return into Italy, and his triumph. 

12. I have comprehended all these things in 
seven books; and have left no oceasion for c¢ m- 
plaint or accusation to such as hnve been ac- 

uainted with this war; and I have written it 
Mien for the sake of those that love truth, but 
not for those that please themselves [with ficti- 
tious relations.] And I will begin my account of 
these things with what I call my First Chapter. 
The Rabbins make ten degrees of thon, as Reland there 
informs ue, 
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CONTAINING THEINTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS.—FROM THE TA- 
KING OF JERUSALEM BY ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, TO THE DEATH OF HEROD THE GREAT. 





CHAP. I. 


How the City of Jerusalem was taken, and the 
Temple pillaged [by Antiochus Epiphany) As 
also concerning the Actions of the Maccabees, 
Matthias, and Judas; and concerning the Death 
of Judas. 


$1. AT the same time that Antiochas, who is call- 
ed Epiphanes, had a quarrel with the sixth Pto- 
lemy about his right to the whole country of Syria, 
a great sedition fell among the men of power in 
Judea, and they had a contention about obtaining 
the government; while each of those that were 
of dignity could not endure to be subject to their 
equals. However, Onias, one of the high priests, 
got the better, and cast the sons of Tobias out of 
the city; who fled to Antiochus, and besought 
him to make use of them for his leaders, and to 
make an expedition into Jadea. The king being 
thereto disposed beforehand, complied math them, 
and came upon the Jews with a great army, and 
took their city by force, and slew a great multi- 
tude of those- that favored Ptolemy, and sent 
out his soldiers to plunder them without mercy. 
He also spoiled the temple, and put a stop to the 
constant practice of offering a daily sacrifice of 
expiation for three years and six months. But 
Onias, the high priest, fled to Ptolemy, and re- 
ceived a place from him in the Nomus of Helio- 
polis, where he built a city resembling Jeru- 
salein, and a temple that was like its temple ;* 
concerning which we shall speak more in its pro- 
per place hereafter. 

2. Now Antiochus was not satisfied either with 
his unexpected taking the city, or with its pil- 
lage, or with the great slaughter he had made 
there; but being overcome with his violent pas- 
sions, and remembering what he had suffered 
during the siege, he compelled the Jews to dis- 
solve the Jaws of their country, and to keep their 
infants uncircamcised, and to sacrifice swine’s 
flesh upon the altar; against which they all op- 
posed themselves, and the most approved among 
them were put to death. Bacchides also, who 
was sent to keep the fortresses, having these 
wicked conimands, joined to his own nataral bar- 
barity, indulged all sorts of the extremest wick- 
edness, and tormented the worthiest of the in- 
habitants, man by man, and threatened the cit 
every day with open destruction; till at lengt 
he provoked the poor sufferers, by the extremity 
of his wicked doings, to avenge themselves. 

3. Accordingly, Matthias, the son of Asmone- 
ua, one of the priests who lived ina village called 
Modin, armed hinself, together with his own 
family, which had five of his own sons in it, and 
slew Bacchides with daggers; aad thereupon, 
out of the fear of the many garrisons [of the 
enemy,] he fied to the inountains; and so many 
of the people followed him, that he was encoura- 
ged to come down from the mountains, and to 
give battle to Antiochus’s generals, when he beat 
them, and drove them out of Judea. So he came 
to the government by this his success, and be- 
».ame the prince of his own people by their own 
free consent, and then died, leaving the govern- 
ment to Judas, his eldest son. 

4. Now Jndas, supposiag that Antiochus would 
not lie still, gathered an army out of his own 


è | sce little difference inthe severni accounta in Jose- 
phus about the Egyptian temple Onion, of which large 
complaints are made by his commentators. Onias, it 
seeme, hoped to bave it made very like that at Jerusa- 


countrymen, and was the first that made a league 
of friendship with the Romans, and drove Epi- 
phanes out of the country when he had made a 
second expedition into ìt, and this by giving him 
a great defeat there; and when he was warmed 
by this great success, he made an assault upon 
the garrison that was in the city, for it had not 
been cut off hitherto; so he ejected them out of 
the Upper City, and drove the soldiers into the 
Lower, which part of the city was called the 
Citadel. He then got the temple under his 

ower, and cleansed ie whole place, and walled 
it round about, and made new vessels for sacred 
ministrations, and brought them into the temple, 
because the former vessels had been profaned. 
He also built another altar, and began to offer 
the sacrifices; and when the city had already 
received its sacred constitution again, Antiochus 
died; whose son Antiochus sacceeded him ia 
the kingdom, and in his hatred to the Jews also. 

5. So this Antiochus got together fifty thou- 
sand footmen, and five thousand horsemen, and 
fourscore elephants, and marched through Ju- 
dea into the mountainous parts. He then took 
Bethsura, which was a ae city; but at a place 
called Bethzacharias, where the passage was 
narrow, Judas met him with his army. However, 
before the forces joined battle, Judas’s brother, 
Eleazar, seeing the very highest of the elephants 
adorned with a large tower, and with military 
trappings of gold to gaard him, and supposing 
that Antiochus himself was upon him, he ran a 
great way before his own army, and, cutting his 
way through the enemies’ troops, he got up to 
the elephant; yet could he not reach him who 
seemed to be the king, by reason of his being 
so high; but still he ran his weapon into the 
belly of the beast, and brought him down upon 
himself, and was crushed to By haying done 
no more than attempted great things, and show- 
ed that he preferred glory before life. Now he 
that governed the elephant was but a private 
man; and had he proved to be Antiochus, Elea- 
zar had performed nothing more by this bold 
stroke than that it might appear he chose to die, 
when he had the bare hope of thereby doing a 
glorious action; nay, this disappointment proved 
an omen to his brother rladadl how the entire 
battle would end. It is trae that the Jews fought 
it out bravely for a long time, but the king's 
forces being superior in number, and having for- 
tune on their side, obtained the victory. And 
when a great many of his men were slain, Judas 
took the rest with him, and fled to the toparchy 
of Gophna. So Antiochus went to Jerusalem, 
and stayed there but a few days, for he wanted 
provisions, and so he went his way. He left in 
deed a garrison behind him, such as he thought 
sufficient to keep the place, but drew the rest of 
his army off, to take their winter quarters in 
Syria. 

6. Now, after the king was departed, Judas was 
not idle; for as many of his owr nation came to 
him, so did he gather those that had escaped out 
of the battle together, and gave battle again to 
Antiochus's generals at a village called Adasa; 
and being too hard for his enemies in the battle, 
and killing a great number cf them, he was at 
last himself slain also. Nor was it many days 


lem, and of the same dimensions; and so he appears to 
have really done as far ns he was nble, and thought 
proper. Of this temple, see Antiq. b. xiii. ch. iii. sect. 
1, 2,3; and Of the War, b. vii. ch. x. sect. 3. 
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afterward that his brother John had a plot laid | that unless be would go away immediately, he 


against him by Antiochus’s party, and was slain 
by them. 


CHAP. 1]. 


Concerning the Successors of Judas, who were 
Jonathan, Simon, and John Hyrcanus. 


§1. WHEN Jonathan, who was Judas’s bro- 
ther, succeeded him, he behaved himself with 
great circumspection in other respects, with re- 
sation to his own people; and he corroborated 
his authority by preserving his friendship with 
the Romans. He also made a league with An- 
tiochus the son. Yet was not ail this sufficient 
for his security; for the tyrant Trypho, who was 
guardian to Antiochus’s son, laid a plot against 

jm; and, besides that, endeavored to take off 
his friends, and caught Jonathan bya wile, as he 
was going to Ptolemais to Antiochus, with a few 
persons in his company, and put them in bonds, 
and then made an expedition against the Jews; 
but when he was afterward driven away by Si- 
mon, who was Jonathan's brother, and was en- 
raged at his defeat, he put Jonathan to death. 

2. However, Simon managed the public affairs 
after a courageous manner, and took Gazara, 
and Joppa, and Jamnia, which were cities in the 
neighborhood. Healso got the garrison under, 
and demolished the citadel. He was afterward 
an auxiliary to Antiochus, against Try pho, whom 
he besieged in Dora, before he went on his expe- 
dition against the Medes; yet could not he make 
the king ashamed of his ambition, though he had 
assisted him in killing Trypho; for it was not 
long ere Antiochus sent Cendebeus his general 
with an army to lay waste Judea, and to subdue 
Simon; yet he, though he were now in years, 
conducted the waras if he were a much younger 
man. Healso sent his sons with a band of strong 
men against Antiochus, while he took part of the 
army himself with him, and fell upon him from 
another quarter: he also laid a great many men 
in ambush in many places of the mountains, and 
was superior in all his attacks upon them, and 
when he had been conqueror after so glorious a 
manner, he was made high priest, and also freed 
the Jews from the dominion of the Macedonians, 
after a hundred and seventy years of the empire 
[of Seleucus. | 

3. This Sinion had also a plot laid against him, 
and was slain at a feast by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 
who put his wife and two sons in prison, and sent 
some persons to kill John, who was also called 
Hyrcanus.* But when the young man was in- 
formed of their coming beforehand, he made 
much haste to get to the city, as having a very 
great confidence in the people there, both on ac- 
count of the memory of the glorious actions of 
his father, and of the hatred they could not but 
bear to the injustice of Ptolemy. Ptolemy also 
made an attempt to get into the city by another 
ate; but was repelled by the people, who had 
just then admitted Hyrcanus; so he returned pre- 
sently to one of the fortresses that were about 
Jericho, which was called Dagon. Now, when 


Hyrcanus had received the high priesthood, 
which his father had held before, and had offered 


sacrifice to God, he made great haste to attack 
Ptolemy, that he might afford relief to his mo- 
ther and brethren. 

4. So he laid siege to the fortress, and was su- 
perior to Ptolemy in other respects, but was 
overcome by him as to the just affection [he had 
for his relations;] for when Ptolemy was dis- 
tressed, he brought forth his mother and his bre- 
thren, and set them upon the wall, and bent them 
with rods in every body’s sight, and threatened, 


* Why this John the son of Simon, the high priest, and 
governor of the Jews, was called Hyrcanus, Josephus 
nowhere informs us; noris he called other than Jobn at 
the end of the first book of the Maccabees. However, 
Sixtus Senensis when he gives us an epitome of the 
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| would throw them down headlong; at which sight 


Hyrcanus’s commiseration and concern were too 
hard for his anger. But his mother was not dis- 
mayed, neither at the stripes she received, por at 
the death with which she was threatened; but 
stretched out her hands, and prayed her son not 
to be moved with the injuries that she had suffer- 
ed to spare the wretch, since it was to her better 
to die by the means of Ptolemy than to live ever 
so long, provided he might be punished for the 
injuries he had done to their family. Now John’s 
case was this; when he considered the courage 
of his mother, and heard her entreaty, he set 
about his attacks; but when he saw her beaten, 
and torn to pieces with the stripes, he grew fee- 
ble, and was entirely overcome by his atfections. 
And as the siege was delayed by this means, the 
year of rest came on, upon which the Jews rest 
every seventh year, as they do on every seventh 
day. On this year, therefore, Ptolemy was freed 
from being besieged, and slew the brethren of 
John, with their mother, and fled to Zeno, who 
was also called Cotylas, who was the tyrant of 
Philadelphia. 

5. Anal now Antiochus was so angry at what 
he had suffered from Simon, that he made an ex- 
pedition into Judea, and sat down bofore Jeru- 
salem, and besieged Hyrcanus; but Hyrcanus 
opened the sepulchre of David, who was the 
richest of all kings, and took thence about three 
thousand talents in money, and induced Antio- 
chus, by the promise of three thousand talents, 
to raise the siege. Moreover, he was the first of 
the Jews that had money enough, and began to 
hire foreign auxiliaries also. 

6. However, at another time, when Antiochus 
was gone upon an expedition against the Medes, 
and so gave Hyrcanus an opportunity of being 
revenged upon him, he immediately made an 
attack upon the cities of Syria, as thinking, what 
proved to be the case with then, that they would 
find them empty of good troops. So he took 
Medeba and Samea, with the towns in their 
neighborhood, as also Shechem and Gerizzim; 
and besides these [he subdued] the nation of the 
Cutheans, who dwelt round about that temple 
which was huilt in imitation of the temple at ie 
rusalem; he also took a great many other cities 
of Idumea, with Adoreon and Marissa. 

7. He also proceeded as far as Samaria, where 
is now the city of Sebaste, which was built by He- 
rod the king, and encompassed it all round with 
a wall, and set his sons Aristobulus and Antigo- 
nus over the siege; who pushed it on so hard, 
that a famine so far prevailed within the city, 
that they were forced to eat what never was es- 
teemed tood. They also invited Antiochus, who 
was called Cyzicenus, to come to their assist- 
ance; whereupon he got ready, and complied 
with their invitation, but was beaten by Aristo- 
bulus and Antigonus; and indeed he was pursued 
as far as Scythopolis by these brethren, and fled 
away from them. So they returned back to Sa- 
maria, and sent the multitude again within the 
wall; and when they had taken the city, they de- 
molished it, and made slaves of its inhabitants. 
And, as they had still great success in their un- 
dertakings, they did not sntter their zeal to cool, 
but marched with an army ns far as Scythopolis, 
and made an incursion upon it, and laid waste all 
the country that lay within Mount Carmel. 

8. But then, these successes of John and of his 
sons made them be envied, and occasioned a se- 
dition in the country, and many there were who 
got together, and would not be at rest till they 
broke out into open war, in which war they were 


Greek version of the book here abridged by Josephi:s, or 
of the chronicles ofthis John Uyrcanus. then extant. as- 
sures us that he was called Hyrcanus, from his conquest 
of none ofthatname. See Anthent. Rer. parti. p.27. But 
of this younger Antiochus,see Dean Aldrich’s note bere. 
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beaten. So John lived the rest of his life very 
happily, and administered the government after 
a most extraordinary manner, and this for thirty- 
three entire years together. 
five sons behind him. He was certainly a very 
happy man, and afforded no occasion to have any 
complaint made of fortune on his account. Heit 
was who alone had three of the most desirable 
things in the world, the government of his nation, 
and the high priesthood, and the gift of prophecy. 
For the Deity conversed with him, and he was 
not ignorant of any thing that was to come after- 
ward; insomuch, that he foresaw and foretold 
thas his two eldest sons would not continue mas- 
ters of the government; and it will highly de- 
serve our narration, to describe their catastrophe, 
and how far inferior these men were to their fa- 
ther in felicity. 


CHAP. II. 


How Aristobulus was the first that puta Diadem 
about his Head, and after he had put his Mother 
and Brother to death, he died himself, when he 
had reigned no more thana Year. 


¢ 1. For after the death of their father, the 
elder of them, Aristobulus, changed the govern- 
ment into a kingdom, and was the first that put 
a diadem upon his head, four hundred seventy 
aad one years and three months after our people 
came down into this country, when they were 
set tree from the Babylonian slavery. Now, of 
his brethren, he appeared to have an affection 
for Antigonus, who was next to him, and made 
him his equal; but for the rest, he bound them, 
and put them in prison. He also put his mother 
in bonds, for her contesting the government with 
him; for John had left her to be the governess of 
public affairs. Healso proceeded to that degree 
of barbarity as to cause her to be pined to death 
in prison. 

2. But vengeance circumvented him in the af- 
fair of his brother Antigonus, whom he loved, 
and whom he made his partner in the kingdom; 
for he slew him by the means of the calumnies 
which ill men about the palace contrived against 
him. At Grst, indeed, Aristobulus would not be- 
lieve their reports, partly out of the affection he 
had for his brother, and partly because he thought 
that a great part of these tales were owing to 
the envy of their relaters; however, as Antigo- 
nus came once in a splendid manner from the 
army to that festival, wherein our ancient cus- 
tom is to make tabernacles for God, it happened, 
in those days, that Aristobulus was sick, and 
that, at the conclusion of the feast, Antigonus 
came up to it, with his armed men about him; 
and this, when he was adorned in the finest man- 
ner possible, and that, in a great measure, to 
pray to God on the behalf of his brother. Now, 
at this very time it was, that these ill men 
came to the king, and told him in what a pom- 

us manner the armed men came, and with what 
insolence Antigonus marched, and that such his 
insolence was too great for a private person, and 
that accordingly he was come with a great band 
of men to kill him; for that he could not endure 
this hare enjoyment of royal honor, when it was 
in his power to take the kingdom himself. 

3. Now Aristobulus, by degrees, and unwill- 
ingly, gave credit to these accusations; and ac- 
cordingly he took care not to discover his sus- 
picion openly, though he provided to be secure 
against any accidents: so he placed the guards 
of his body in a dark subterranean passage, for 
he lay sick in a place called formerly the Citadel, 
though afterward its name was changed to An- 
tonia; and he gave orders, that if Antigonus 
came unarmed, they should let him alone; but if 
be came to him in his armor, they should kill 
him. He also sent some to let him know before- 
band, that he should come unarmed. But, upon 
this occasion, the queen very cunningly con- 


He died, leaving | 
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'trived the matter with those that plotted his ruin, 


for she persuaded those that were sent, to con- 
ceal the king’s message; but to tell Antigonus 
how his brother had heard he had got a very fine 
suit of armor made, with fine martial ornaments, 
in Galilee; and because his present sickness hin- 
dered him from coming and seeing all that finery, 
he very much desired to see him now in his 
armor; “because, (said he,) in a little time thou 
art going away from me.” 

4. As soon as Antigonus heard this, the good 
temper of his brother not allowing him to sus- 
pect any harm from him, he came along with his 
armor on, to show it to his brother; but when 
he was going along that dark passage, which 
was called Strato’s Tower, he was slain by the 
body guards, and became an eminent instance 
how calumny destroys all good-will and natural 
affection, and how none of our good affections are 
strong enough to resist envy perpetually. 

5. And truly any one would be surprised at 
Judas upon this occasion. He was of the sect 
of the Essenes, and had never failed or deceived 
Men in his predictions before. Now, this man 
saw Antigonus as he was passing along by the 
temple, and cried out to his acquaintance, (they 
were not a few who attended upon him as his 
scholars,) “O strange!” said he; *it is good for 
me to die now, since truth is dead before me, and 
somewhat that J have foretold hath proved false; 
for this Antigonus is this day alive, who ought to 
hare died this day; and the place where he ought 
to be slain, according to that fatal decree, was 
Strato’s Tower, which is at the distance of six 
hundred furlongs from this place; and yet four 
hours of this day are over already, which point of 
time renders the prediction impossible to be ful- 
filled.” And, when the old man had said this, he 
was dejected in his mind, and so continued. Bat, 
in a little time, news came that Antigonus was 
slain in a subterraneous place, which was itself 
also called Strato’s Tower, by the same name 
with that of Cæsarea which lay by the sea-side, 
and this ambiguity it was which caused the pro- 
phet's disorder. 

6. Hereupon Aristobulus repented of the great 
crime he had been guilty of, and this gave occa- 
sion to the Increase of his distemper. He also 
grew worse and worse, and his soul was con- 
stantly disturbed at the thoughts of what he had 
done, til! his very bowels being torn to pieces by 
the intolerable grief he was under, he threw up 
a great quantity of blood. And, as one of those 
servants that attended him carried out that blood, 
he, by some supernatural providence, slipped 
and fel] down in the very place where Antigonus 
had been slain; and so he spilt some of the mur- 
derer's blood upon the spots of the blood of him 
that had been murdered, which still appeared. 
Hereupon a lamentable cry arose among the 
spectators, as if the servant had spilled the blood 
on purpose in that place; and as the king heard 
that cry, he inquired what was the cause of it? 
and while mobay durst tell him, he pressed them 
so much the more to let him know what was the 
matter; so, at length, when he had threatened 
them, and forced them to speak out, they told; 
whereupon he burst into tears, and groaned, and 
said, “ So I perceive I am not like to escape the 
all-seeing eye of God, as to the great crimes I 
have committed; but the vengeance of the blood 
of my kinsman pursues'me hastily. O thou most 
impudent body! how long wilt thou retain a soul 
that ought to die on account of that punishment 
it ought to suffer for a mother and a brother 
slain? how long shall I myself spend my blood 
drop by drop? let them take it all at once; and 
let their ghosts no longer be disappointed by a 
few parcels of my bowels offered to them.” As 
soon as he had said these words, he presently 
died, when he had reigned no longer thaa a 
year. 
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CHAP. IV. 


What Actions were done by Alexander Janneus, 
who reigned T'wenty-seven Years. 


§1. AND now the king’s wife loosed the king’s 
brethren, and made Alexander king, who ap- 

eared both elder in age, and more moderate ia 

is temper than the rest; who, when he came 
to the government, slew one of his brethren, as 
affecting to govera himself; but had the other of 
them in great estcem, as loving a quiet life, 
without meddling with public affairs. 

2. Now it happened that there was a battle 
between him and Ptolemy, who was called La- 
thyrus, who had taken the city Asochis. He in- 
deed slew a great many of his enemics, but the 
victory rather inclined to Ptolemy. But when 
this Ptolemy was pursued by his mother, Cleo- 

tra, and retired into Egypt, Alexander besieged 
ee, and took it; as also he did Amathus, 
which was the strongest of all the fortresses that 
were about Jordan, and therein were the most 
precious of all the possessions of Theodorus, the 
son of Zeno. Whereupon Theodorus marched 
against him, and took what belonged to himself 
as well as the king’s baggage, and slew ten thou- 
sand of theJews. However, Alexander recover- 
ed this blow, and turned his force towards the 
maritime parts, and took Raphia and Gaza, with 
Anthodon also, which was afterward called 
Agrippias by king Herod. 

3. But when he had made slaves of the citi- 
zens of all these cities, the nation of the Jews 
made an insurrection against him at a festival; 
for at those feasts seditions are generally begun, 
and it looked as if he should not be able to escape 
the plot they had laid for him, had not his foreign 
EN the Pisidians and Cilicians, assisted 
him; for as to the Syrians, he never admitted 
them among his mercenary troops, on account of 
their innate enmity against the Jewish nation. 
And when he had slain more than six thousand 
of the rcbels, he made an incursion into Arabia, 
and when he had taken that country, together 
with the Gileadites and Moabites, he enjoined 
them to p him tribute, and returned to Ama- 
thus; and, as Theodorus was surprised at his 
ee success, he took the fortress, and demo- 
ished it. : 

4. However, when he fought with Obodus, 
king of the Arabians, who laid an ambush for him 
near Golan, and a plot against him, he lost his 
ente army, which was crowded together in a 
deep valley, and broken to pieces by the multi- 
tudes of camels. And, when he had made his 
escape to Jerusalem, he provoked the multitude, 
who hated him beforc, to make an insurrection 
against him, and this on account of the great- 
ness of the calamity that he was under. How- 
ever, he was then too hard for them, and in the 
several battles that were fought on both sides, 
he slew no fewer than fifty thousand of the Jews, 
in the interval of six years. Yet hadhe no rea- 
son to rejoice in these victories, since he did but 
consume his own kingdom; till at length he fell 
off fighting, and endeavored to come to a com- 

osition with them, by talking with his subjects. 

ut this mutability and irregularity of his con- 
duct made them hate him aore. And, when 
he asked them why they so hated him, and what 
he should do in order to appease them? they said, 
by killing himself; for that it would be then all 
they čould do to be reconciled to him, who had 
done such tragical things to them, even when he 
wasdead. Atthesame time they invited Deme- 
trius, who was called Eucerus, to assist them; 
and as he readily complied with their request, in 
hopes of great advantages, and came with his 
army, the Jews joined with those their auxilia- 
ries about Shechem. 


* Josephus here calls this Antiochus the last of the 
Seleucide, although there remained still a shadow of 
another king of that family, Antiochus Asiaticus, or 
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5. Yet did Alexander meet both these forces, 
with one thousand horsemen, and eight thousand 
mercenaries that were on foat. He had also with 
him that part of the Jews which favored him, to 
the number of ten thousand; while the adverge 
party had three thousand horsemen, and four- 
teen thousand footmen. Now, before they joiaed 
battle, the kings made proclamation, and endea- 
vored to draw off each other’s soliers, and 
make them revolt; while Demetrius hoped to 
induce Alexander’s mercenaries to leave him, . 
and Alexander hoped to induce the Jews that 
were with Demetrius to leave him. But, since 
neither the Jews would leave off their rage, nor 
the Greeks prove unfaithful, they came to an 
engagement, and toa close fight with their wea- 
pons. In which battle Demetrius was the con- 
queror, although Alexander’s mercenaries show- 
ed the greatest exploits, both in soul and body. 
Yet ie the upshot of this battle prove different 
from what was expected, as to both of them; for 
neither did those that invited Demetrius to come 
to them continue firm to him, though he was con- 
queror; and six thousand Jews, out of pity to the 
change of Alexander’s condition, when he was 
fled to the mountains, came over to him. Yet 
could not Demetrius bear this turn of affairs, but 
supposing that Alexander was already become a 
match for him again, and that all the nation 
would [at length] run to him, he left the country 
and went his way. 

6. However, the rest of the pam multitude 
did not lay aside their quarrels with him, when 
the [foreign] auxiliaries were gone; but they had 
a perpetual war with Alexander, until he had 
slain the greatest part of them, and driven the 
rest into the city Bemeselis; and when he had 
demolished that city, he carried the captives to 
Jerusalem. Nay, his rage was grown so extra 
vagant, that his barbarity proceeded to the de- 
pice of impiety; for, when he had ordered eight 

undred to be hnng upon crosses in the midst ot 
the city, he had the throats of their wives and 
children cut before their eyes; and these execu- 
tions he saw as he was drinking and lyiag down 
with his concubines. Upon which so deep a sur- 
He seized on the people that eight thousand of 

is opposers fled away the very next night, out 
of all Judea, whose flight was only terminated 
by Alexander's death: so at last, though not till 
late and with great difficulty, he, by such actions, 
procured a quiet kingdom, and left off fighting 
any more. 

7. Yetdid that Antiochus, who was also called 
Dionysins, become an origin of troubles again. 
This man was the brother of Demetrius, and the 
last of the race of the Seleucide.* Alexander 
was afraid of him, when he was marching against 
the Arabians; so he cut a deep trench ben 
Antipatris, which was near the mountains, and 
the shores of Joppa; he also erected a high wall 
before the trench, aad built wooden towers in 
order to hinder any sudden approaches. But 
still he was not able to exclude Antiochus, for he 
burnt the towers and filled up the trenches, and 
marched on with his army. And as he looked 
upon taking his reveage on Alexander, for en- 
deavoring to stop him, asa thing of less conse- 
quence, he marched directly against the Arabi- 
ans, whose king retired iato such parts of the 
country as were fittest for engaging the enemy, 
and then on the sudden made his horse turn back 
which were iu numbcr ten thousand, and fell 
upon Antiochus’s army whilc they were in dis- 
order, and a terrible battle ensued. Antiachus's 
troops, so long as he was alive fought ıt „uut, al- 
though a mighty slaughter was made among 
them by the Arabians; but when he fell, for he 
was in the fore-front, in the utmost danger in 
rallying his troops, they all gave ground, and the 
Cominagenus, who reigned, or rather lay hid, till Pom- 


pey quite turned him out, as Dean Aldricn here notes, 
from Appian and Justin 
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rentest part of his army was destroyed, either 
in the action or the fligbt; and for the rest, who 
fled to the village of Cana, it happened that they 
were all consumed by want of necessaries, a few 
only excepted. 

8. About this time it was that the people of 
Damascus, out of their hatred to Ptolemy, the 
son of Menneus, invited gece [ie take the ro- 
veron.ent,] and made him king of Cœlosyria. This 
man also made an expedition against Judea, and 
_ beat Alexander in battle; but afterward retired 
by mutual agreement. But Alexander, when he 
had taken Pella, marched to Gerasa again out of 
the covetous desire he had of Theodorus’s posses- 
sions; and when he had built a triple wall abet 
the garrison, he took the place by force. He 
also demolished Golan, and Seleucia, and what 
was called the Valley of Antiochus; besides 
which, he took the strong fortress of Gamala, 
and stripped Demetrius, who was governor there- 
in, of which he had, on account of the many 
crimes laid to his charge, and then returned into 
Judea, after he had been three whole years in 
this expedition. And now he was kindly receiv- 
ed of the nation, because of the good success he 
had. So, when he was at rest from war, he fell 
into a distemper; for he was afflicted with a 
quartan ague, and supposed that by exercising 
himself again in martial affairs, he should get 
rid of this distemper; but, by making such ex- 
a at unseasonable times, and forcing his 

ody to undergo greater hardships than it was 
able to bear, he brought himself to his end. He 
died, therefore, in the midst of his troubles, after 
he had reigned seven and twenty years. 


CHAP. V. 


Alexandra reigns nine Years, during which time 
the Pharisees were the real Rulers of the Nation. 


§1. Now Alexander left the kingdom to Alex- 
andra his wife, and depended upon it that the 
Jews would now very readily submit to her, he- 
cause she had been very averse to such cruelty 
as he had treated them with, and nad opposed 
his violation of their laws, and had thereby got 
the good-will of the people. Nor was he mis- 
taken as to his expectations; for this woman 
kept the dominion, bf the opinion that the peo- 
ple had of her piety; for she chiefly studied the 
ancient customs of her country, and cast those 
men outof the government that offended against 
their holy laws. And, as she had two sons by 
Alexander, she made Hyrcanus the elder high 
priest, on account of his age, as also on account 
of his inactive temper, which noway disposed 
him to disturb the public. But she retained the 
younger, Aristobulus, with her, as a private per- 
son, by reason of the warmth of his temper. 

2. And now the Pharisees joined themselves to 
her, to assist her in the government. These are 
a certain sect of the Jews that appear more reli- 
ligious than others, and seem to interpret the 
laws more accurately. Now, Alexandra heark- 
ened to them to an extraordinary degree, as 
being herself a woman of great piety towards 
God. But these Pharisees afffally insinuated 
themselves into her favor by little and little, 
and became themselves the real administrators 
of the public affairs: they banished and reduced 
whom they pleased; they bound and loosed [men] 
at their pleasure,*+ and, to say all at once, they 
had the enjoyment of the royal authority, whilst 
the expenses and the difficulties of it belonged 


* Matt. xvi. 19; xviil. 18, 

t Here we have the oldest and most authentle Jewish 
exposition of binding nnd inosing. for punishing or ahsol- 
ving men, not for declaring actions lawful or unlawful, 
an = inore modern Jews and Chistinns vainly pre- 
tend. 

t Strabo, h. xvi. p. 740, relates, that this Selene Cleo- 
oe was besieged hy Tigranes, not In Ptolemals, as 

ere, but after she had left Syria jn Seleucia, a citadel in 
Mesopotamia; and adds, that when he had kept her 
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to Alexander. She was a sagacious woman in 
the management of great affairs, and intent al- 
ways upon gathering soldiers together; so that 
she increased the army the one half, and pro- 
cured a great body of foreign troops, till her own 
nation became not only powerful at home, but 
terrible also to foreign patentates, while she go- 
verned other people, and the Pharisees govern- 
ed her. . 

3. Accordingly they themselves slew Diogenes, 
a person of figure, and one that had been a friend 
to Alexander: and accused him as having assist- 
ed the king with his advice, for crucifying the 
eight hundred men [before meationed. hey 
also prevailed with Alexandra to put to death the 
rest of those who had irritated him against them. 
Now, she was so superstitious as to comiply with 
their desires, and accordingly they slew whom 
they pleased themselves; but the principal of 
those that were in danger fled to Aristobulus, 
who persuaded his mother to spare the men 
on account of their dignity, but to expel them out 
of the city, unless she took them to be innocent; 
so they were suffered to go unpunished, and were 
dispersed all over the country. But when Alex- 
andes sent out her army tu Damascus, under pre- 
tence that Ptolemy was always oppressing that 
city, she got possession of it; nor did it make 
any considerable resistance. She also prevailed 
with Tigranes, king of Armenia, who lay with 
his troops about Ptolemais, and hesieged Cleo- 
patra,t by agreements and presents, to go away. 
Accordingly, Tigranes soon arose from the siege, 
by reason of those domestic tumults which hap- 
pened upon Lucullus’s expedition into Armenia. 

4. In the meantime, Alexandra fell sick, and 
Aristobulus, her younger son, took hold of this 
opportunity with his domestics, of which he had 
a great many, who were all of them his friends 
on account of the warmth of their youth, and got 
possession of all the fortresses. He also used tbe 
sums of money he found in them, to get together 
a number of mercenary soldiers, and make him 
self king; and besides this, upon Hyrcanus’s com 
plaint to his mother, she compassionated his case, 
and put Aristobulus’s wife and sons under re- 
straint in Antonia, which was a fortress that 
joined to.the north part of the temple. It was,as 
I have already sat of old called the Citadel; 
but afterward got the name of Antonta, when 
Antony was lord [of the East,] just as the other 
cities, Sebaste and Agrippa, had their names 
changed, and these given them, from Sebastus 
and Agrippa. But Alexandra died before she 
conld punish Aristobulns for his disinheriting 
his brother, after she had reigned nine years. 


CHAP. VI. 


When Hyrcanus, who was Alexandra's Heir, re- 
ceded from his Claim of the Crown, Aristobulus 
is made King, and afterward the same Hyrca- 
nus, by the means of Antipater, is brought back 
by Aretas. Atlast Pompey is made the Arbi- 
trator of the Dispute between the Brothers. 


$1. Now Hyrcanus was heir to the kingdom, 
and to him did his mother commit it before she 
died; but Aristobulus was superior to him in 
ower and magnanimity; and when there was a 
Pattle between them, to decide the dispute about 
the kingdom, near Jericho, the greatest part de- 
serted Hyrcanus, and went over to Aristobulus; 
but Hyrcanus, with those of his party who staid 
with him, fled to Antonia, and got into his power 


awhile in prison, he put her to death. Dean Aldrich 
supposes here that Strabo rontradicta Josephus, which 
does not appear to me; for although Josephus says both 
here and in the Antiquities, b. xii. eh. xvi. sect. 4, that 
Tigranes hesleged her now in Ptolemais, and that he 
took the city, asthe Antiquities inform us, yet does he 
nowhere intimate thnt he now took the queen herself; 
so that hoth the narrations of Strabo, and Josephua may 
stii be true notwithstanding. 


BOOK I.—CHAP. VI. 


the hostages that might be for his preservation 
(which were Aristobulus’s wife, with her chil- 
dren;) but they came to an agreement, before 
things should come to extremities, that Aristo- 
bulus should be king, and Hyrcanus should re- 
sign that up, but retain all the rest of his dig- 
nities, as being the king’s brother. Hereupon 
they were reconciled to each other inthe temple, 
and embraced one another in a very kind manner, 
while the people stood round about them: they 
also changed their houses, while Aristobulus 
went to the royal palace, and Hyrcanus retired 
to the house of Aristobulus. 

2. Now, those other people who were at va- 
riance with Aristobulus were afraid upon his uo- 
expected obtaining the government; and espe- 
cially this concerned Antipater,* whom Aristo- 
bulus hated of old. He was by birthan Idumean, 
and one of the priocipal of that nation on account 
of his ancestors and riches, and other authority 
to him belonging; He also persuaded Hyrcanus 
to fly to Aretas, the king of Arabia, and to lay 
claim to the kingdom; as also he persuaded 
Aretas to receive Hyrcanus, and to bring him 
back to his kingdom: he also cast great re- 
proaches upon Aristobulus, as to his morals, and 
gave great commendations to Hyrcanus, and 
exhorted Aretas to receive him, and told him 
how becoming a thing it would be for him, who 
ruled so great a kingdom, to afford his assistance 
to such as are injured; alleging that Hyrcanus 


was treated unjustly, by being deprived of that 
dominion which belonged to him by the prero- 
gative of his birth. And when he had predis- 


pores them both to do what he would have them, 
e took Hyrcanus by night, and ran away from 
the city, and continuing his flight with great 
swiftness, he escaped to the place called Petra, 
which is the Cal seat of the king of Arabia, 
where he put Hyrcanus into Aretas’s hand: and 
by discoursing much with him, and gaining upon 
him with many presents, he prevailed with him 
to give him an army that might restore him to 
his kingdom. This army consisted of fifty thou- 
sand footmen and horsemen, against which Aris- 
tobuls was not able to make resistance, but was 
deserted in his first onset, and was driven to Je- 
rusalem: he also had heen taken at first by force, 
if Scaurus, the Roman general, had not come and 
seasonably interposed himself, and raised the 
siege. This Scaurus was sent into Syria from 
Armenia hy Pompey the Great, when he fought 
against Tigranes: so Scaurus came to Damas- 
cus, which had been lately taken by Metellus 
and Lollius, and caused them to leave the place; 
and, upon his hearing how the affairs of Judea 
stood, be made haste thither as to a certain booty. 

3. As soon therefore as he was come into the 
country, there came ambassadors from both the 
brothers, each of them desiring his assistance; 
but Aristobulus’s three hundred talents had more 
weight with him than the justice of the cause; 
which sum, when Scaurus had received, he sent 
a herald to Hyrcanus and the Arabians, and 
threatened them with the resentment of the Ro- 
mans, and of Pompey, unless they would raise 
the siege. So Aretas was terrified, and retired 
out of Judea to Philadelphia, as did Scaurus re- 
turn to Damascus again: nor was Aristobulus sa- 
tisfied with escaping (out of his brother's A 
but gathered all his forces together, and pursue 
his enemies, and fought them at a place called 
Papyron, and slew about six thousand of them, 
and, together with them, Antipater’s brother, 
Phalion. 


* That this Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, 
was an Idumean, as Joseplius affirms here, sce the note 
on Antiq. b. xiv. ch. xv. sect. 2. 

tit is somewhat probable, as Havercamp supposes, 
and partly Spanheim also, that the Latin copy is here 
the truest, that Poinpey did take the many presents of- 
fered him by Hyrcanus, as he would have done the oth- 
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4. When Hyrcanus and Antipater were thus 
deprived of their hopes from the Arabians, they 


“transferred the same to their adversaries; and 


because Pompey had passed through Syria, and 
was come to Damascus, they fled to him for as- 
sistance; and without any bribes,t they made 
the same equitable pleas that they had used to 
Aretas, and besought him to hate the violent be- 
havior of Aristobulus, and to bestow the king- 
dom upon him to whom it justly belonged, both 
on account of his good character, and on account 
of his superiority in age. However, neither was 
Arpoi wanting to himself in this case, aa 
relying on the bribes that Scaurus had received: 
he was also there himself, and adorned himself 
after a manner the most agreeable to royalty thas 
he was able. Buthe soon thought it beneath him 
to come in such a servile manner, and could aot 
endure to serve his own ends ina way so much 
more abject than he was used to; so he departed 
from Diospolis. : 
5. At this his behavior Pompey had great in- 
dignation; Hyrcanus also and his friends made 
great intercession to Pompey; so he took not 
only his Roman forces, but many of his Syrian 
auxiliaries, and marched against Aristobulus. 
But when he had passed by Pella and Scythopo- 
lis, and was come to Corea, where you canter mto 
the country of Judea, when you go up through 
the Mediterranean parts, he heard that Aristobu- 
lus, was fled to Alexandrium, which is a strong- 
hold fortified with the utmost magnificence, and 
sitvated upon a high mountain, and he sent to 
him and commanded him to come down. Now 
his inclination was to try his fortune in a battle, 
since he was called in such an imperious manner, 
rather than to comply with that call. However, 
he saw the multitude were in great fear, and his 
friends exhorted him to consider what the power 
of the Romans was, and how it was irresistible; 
so he complied with their advice, and came down 
to Pompey; and when he had made a long apo- 
logy for himself, and for the justness of his cause 
in taking the government, he returned to the 
fortress. And when his brother invited him [tọ 
plead his cause,] he came down and spoke about 
the justice of it, and then went away without 
any hinderance from Pompey: so he was be- 
tween hope and fear. And when he came down 
it was to prevail with Pompey to allow him the 
government entirely: and when he went up to 
the citadel, it was that he might not appear to 
debase himself too low. However, Pompey com- 
manded him to give up his fortified places, and 
forced him to write to every one of their govern- 
ors to yield them up; they having had this charge 
given them, to obey no lene but what were of 
is own handwriting. Accordingly he did what 
he was ordered to do; but still had an indignation 
at what was done, and retired to Jerusalem, and 
prepared to fight with Ponipey. 

6. But Pompey did not give him time to make 
any preparations [for a siege,] but followed him at 
his heels; he was also obliged to make haste in 
his attempt. by the death of Mithridates, of which 
he was informed about Jericho. Now hereis the 
most fruitful country of Judea, which bears a 
vast number of palm-trees, besides the balsam- 
tree,t whose sprouts they cut with sharp stones 
and at the incisions they gather the juice, which 
drops down like tears. So Pompey pitched his 
camp in that place one night, and then hasted 
away the next morning to Jerusalem; but Aris- 
tobulus was so affrichted at his approach that he 
came and met him Dy way of supplication. He 
temple, when he took it a little afterward, ch. vii. sect 
6; and Antiq. b. xiv. chap. iv. sect. 4, will hardly permit 
us to desert the Greek copics, alt which agree that he did 
not take them. 

t Of the famons palm-trees and balsam about Jericho 
and Engaddi, sec the notes in Havercamp’s edition, both 
here and b. ii. ch. ix. sect. 1. They are somewhat too 


ers from Aristobulus, sect. 6; although his remarkable | long to be transcribed in this place. 


abstinence from the 2000 taients that were in the Jewish 
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also promised him money, and that he would de- 
liver up both himself and the city into his dispo- 
sal, aa thereby mitigated the anger of Pompey. 
Yet did not he perform any of the conditions he 
had agreed to; for Aristobulus’s party would not 
so much as admit Gabinius into the city, who was 
sent to receive the money that he Rad promised. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Pompey had the City of Jerusalem delivered 
up to him, but took the Temple [by Force. | How 
he went into the Holy of Holies; as also, what 
were his other Exploits in Judea. 


§ 1. AT this treatment Pompey was very angry, 
and took Aristobulus into custody. And when 
he was come to the city, he looked about where 
he might make his attack; for he saw the walls 
were so firm, that it would be hard to overcome 
them, and that the valley before the walls was 
terrible; and that the temple, which was within 
that valley, was itself encompassed with a very 
strong wall, iosomuch that if the city were taken, 
the temple would be a second place of refuge for 
the enemy to retire to. 

2. Now, us he was long in deliberating about 
this matter, a sedition arose among the people 
within the city: Aristobulus’s party being willing 
to fight, and to set their king at liberty, while the 

arty of Ilyrcanus were for opening the gates to 

ompey; and the dread people were in occa- 
sioned these last to be a very numerous party, 
when they looked upon the excellent order the 
Roman soldiers were in. So Aristohulus’s party 
was worsted, and retired into the temple, and 
cut off the communication between the temple 
and the city, by breaking down the bridge that 
joinei them together, and prepared to make an 
opposition to the utmost; but as the others had 
received the Romans into the city, and had de- 
livered up the palace to him, Pompey sent Piso, 
one of his great officers, into that palace with an 
army, who distributed a garrison about the city, 
because he could not persuade any one of those 
that had fled to the temple to come to terms of 
accommodation; he then disposed all things that 
were round about them so as might favor their 
attacks, as having Hyrcanus’s party very ready 
to afford them both counsel and assistance. 

3. But Pompey himself filled up the ditch that 
was on the north side of the temple, and the en- 
tire valley also, the army itself being obliged to 
ey the materials for that purpose. And in- 
deed it was a hard thing to fill up that valley, 
by reason of its immense depth, especially as the 
Jews used all the means possible to repel them 
from their superior station; nor had the Romans 
succeeded in their endeavors, had not Pompey 
taken notice of the seventh days, on which the 
Jews abstain from all sorts of work on a religious 
account, and raised his bank, but restrained his 
soldiers from fighting on those days; for the 
Jews only acted defensively on Sabbath-days. 


But ns soon as Pompey had filled up the valley, | 


he erected high towers upon the bank, and 
brought those engines which they had fetched 
from Tyre near to the wall, and tried to batter it 
down, and the slingers of stones beat off those 
hat «tood above them, and drove them away; 
but the towers on this side of the city made very 
reat resistance, and were indeed extraordinary 
Emé for largeness and magnificence. 

4. Now here it was, that upon the many hard- 
ships which the Romans underwent, Pompey 
could not but admire not only at the other instan- 
ces of the Jews’ fortitude, but especially that 
they did not at all intermit their religious ser- 
vices, even when they were encompassed with 


* Thus, says Tacitus, Cn. Pompeius first of all subdued 
the Jews, nnd went into their temple, by right of con- 
quest, Itist. h. v. ch. ix; nor did he touch any of its rieh- 
es, as has been observed on the parallel place of the An- 
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darts on all sides; for, as if the erty were in full 
peace, their daily sacrifices and purifications, 
and every branch of their religious worship, was 
still performed to God with the utnicst exact- 
ness. Nor indeed, when the temple was actually 
taken, and they were every day slain about the 
altar, did they leave off the instances of their 
divine worship that were appointed by their law; 
for it was in the third month of the siege before 
the Romans could even with great difficulty 
overthrow one of the towers, and get into the 
temple. Now he that first of all ventured to get 
over the wall was Faustus Cornelius, the son of 
Sylla; and next after him were two centurions, 
Furivs and Fabius; and every one of these was 
followed by a cohort of his own, who encom- 
passed the Jews on all sides, and slew some ot 
them as they were running for shelter to the 
temple, and others as they, for a while, fought 
in their own defence. 

5. And now did many of the priests, even 

when they saw their enemies assailing them 
with swords in their hands without any disturb- 
ance, go on with their divine worship, and were 
slain while they were offering their drink-offer- 
ings, and burning their incense, as preferring 
the duties about their worship to God. before 
their own preservation. The greatest part of 
them were slain by their own countrymen, of 
the adverse faction, and an innumerable multi- 
tude threw themselves down precipices; nay, 
some there were who were so cistracted among 
the insuperable difficulties they were under, that 
they set fire to the buildings that were near to 
the wail, aud were burnt together with them. 
Now of the Jews were slain twelve thousand; 
but of the Romans very few were slain, but a 
greater number was wounded. 

6. But there was nothing that affected the na- 
tion so much, in the calamities they were then 
under, as that their holy place, which had been 
hitherto seen by none, should be laid open to 
strangers; fur Pompey,* and those that were 
about him, went into the temple itself, whither 
it was not lawful for any to enter but the high 
priest, and saw what was reposited therein, a 
candlestick with its lamps, and the table, and the 
Pewee vessels, and the censers, all made entire- 
y of gold, as also, a great quantity of spices heap- 
ed together, with two thousand talents of sacred 
money. Yet did he not touch that money, nor 
any thing else that was there reposited; but he 
commanded the niinisters about the temple, the 
very next day after he had taken it, to cleanse 
it, and to perform their accustomed sacrifices. 
Moreover, he made Iyrcanus high priest, as one 
that not only in other respects had showed great 
alaerity on his side during the sicge, but as he 
had been the means of hindcring the multitude 
that was in the country from fighting for Aristo- 
bulus, which they were otherwise very ready to 
have done; by which means he acted the part of 

a good general, and reconciled the people to him 
more by benevolence than by terror, Now 
among the captives, Aristobulus’s father-in-law 
| Was taken, who was also his uncle: so those that 
| 


were the most guilty he puntshed with decolla- 

| tion; but rewarded Faustus, and those with him 
| that had fought so bravely, with glorious pre- 
| sents, and laid a tribute upon the country, and 
upon Jerusalem itself. 

7. lle also took away from the nation all those 
‘cities they had formerly taken, and that oelonged 
| to Ceelosyria, and made them subject to him that 
wns at that time appointed to be the Roman pre- 
sident there; and reduced Judea within its pro- 
yer bounds. He also rehuilt Gadara,t that had 
hon demolished by the Jews, in order to gratify 


tiquities, h. xiv. ch. tv. aect. 4; out of Cicero himself, 
t The coin of thla Gadarn stilt extant, with ita date 
from thisern, is a certain evidence of this its rebuilding 
‘by Poinpey, as Spanheim here assures 
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one Demetrius, who was of Gadara, and was one | 


of his own freed-men. He also made other cities 
tree from their dominion, that lay in the midst of 
the country, such, I mean, as they had not de- 


polis, as also Pella, and Samaria, and Marissa; 
and besides these, Ashdod, and Jamnia, and Are- 
thusa; and in like manner dealt he with the ma- 
ritime cities, Gaza, and Joppa, and Dora, and 
that which was anciently called Strato’s Tower; 
but was afterward rebuilt with the most magni- 
ficent edifices, and had its name changed to Cæ- 
sarea by king Herod. All which he restored to 


their own citizens, and put them under the pro- | 


vince of Syria; which province, together with 
Judea, and the countries as far as Egypt and En- 
phrates, he committed to Scaurus as their gover- 
nor, and gave him two legions to support him; 
while he made all the haste he Peal duimselt to 
go through Cilicia, in his way to Rome, having 


his captives. They were two daughters and two 
sons; the one of which sons, Alexander, ran 
away as he was going; but the younger, Antigo- 
nus, with his sisters, were carried to Rome. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Alexander, the Son of Aristobulus, who ran away 
Jrom Pompey, makes an Expedition against 
Hyrcanus; but being overcome by Gabinius, he 
delivers up the Fortresses to him. After this 
Aristobulus escapes from Rome, and gathers an 
Army together; but being beaten by the Romans, 
heis brought back to Rome; with other things 
relating to Gabinius, Crassus, and Cassius. 


§1. IN the mean time, Scaurus made an €x- 
pedio into Arabia, but was stopped by the dif- 
culty of the places about Petra. However, he 
laid waste the country about Pella, though even 
there he was under great hardships; for his army 
was afflicted with famine. In order to supply 
which want, Hyrcanus afforded him some assist- 
ance, and sent him provisions by the means of 
Antipater; whom also Scaurus sent to Aretas, as 
one well acquainted with him, to induce him to 
pay him money to buy his peace. The king of 
Arabia* complied with the proposal, and gave 
him three hundred talents; upon which Scaurus 
drew his army out of Arabia. 

2. But as for Alexander, that son of Aristobu- 
lus who ran away from Pompey, in some time he 
got a considerable band of men together, and lay 
heavy upon Hyrcanus, and overran Judea, and 
was hkely to overturn him quickly; and indeed 
he had come to Jeruealein, and had ventured to 
rebuild its wall that was thrown down by Pom- 
pey, had not Gabinius, who was sent as successor 
to Scaurus into Syria, showed his bravery, as in 
many other points, so in making an expedition 
against Alexander; who, as he was afraid that 
he would attack him, as he got together a large 
army, composed of ten thousand armed footmen, 
and fifteen hundred horsemen. He also built 
walls about proper paces, Alexandrium, and 
Hyrcaniua, and Macherus, that lay upon the 
mountains of Arabia. 

3. However, Gabinius sent before him Marcus 
Antonius, and followed himself with his whole 
army; but forthe select body of soldiers that 
were about Antipater, and another body of Jews 
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now they were joined, he retired. But when he 
was come near to Jerusalem, he was forced to 
fight, and lost six thousand men in the battle; 


| three thousand of whom fel] down dead, and 
molished before that time, Hippos, and Scytho- , 


three thousand were taken alive; so he fled 
with the remainder to Alexandrium. 

4, Now, when Gabinius was come to Alexan 
drium, because he found a great many there en- 
camped, he tried, by promising them pardon for 
their former offences, to induce them to come 
over to him, before it came to a fight; but when 
they would hearken to no terms of accommoda- 
tion, he slew a great oumber of them, and shut 
up a great number of them in the citadel. Now 
Marcus Antonius, their Jeader, signalized him- 
self in this battle, who, as he always showed 
great courage, so did he never show it so much 
as now; but Gabinius, leaving forces to take 
the citadel, went away binizelf, and settled the 


' cities that had not been demolished, and rebuilt 
Aristobulus and his children along with him, as 


those that had been destroyed. Accordingly, 
upon his injunction, the fot east cities were 
restored: Scythopolis, Samaria, Anthedon, Apol- 
lonia, Jamnia, Raphia, Marissa, Adoreus, Ga- 
mala, Ashdod, and many others; while a great 
number of men readily ran to each of them, and 
became their inhabitants. 

5. When Gabinins had taken care of these 
cities, he returned to Alexandrium, and pressed 
on the siege. So when Alexander despaired of 
ever obtaining the government, he sent ambassa- 
dors to him, and prayed him to forgive what he 
had offended him in, and gave up to’ him the re- 
maining fortresses, Hyrcanium and Macherus, as 
he put Alexandrium into his hands afterward: all 
which Gabinius demolished, at the persuasion of 
Alexander’s mother, that they might not be re- 
ceptacles of men in a second war. She was 
now there in order to mollify Gabinius, out of her 
concern for her relations that were captives at 
Rome, which were her husband and her other 
children. After this Gabinius brought Hyrcanus 
to Jerusalem, and committed the care of the 
temple to him; but ordained the other political 
goverament to be by an aristocracy. He also 
parted the whole nation into five conventions, as- 
signing one portion to Jerusalem, another to Ga- 
dara, that another should belong to Amathus, a 
fourth to Jericho, and to the fifth division was 
allotted Sepphoris, a city of Galilee. So the 
people were glad to be thus freed from monarchi- 
cal government, and were governed forthe future 
by an aristocracy. 

6. Yet did Aristobulus afford another founda- 
tion for new disturbances. He fled away from 
Rowe, and got together again many of the Jews 
that were desirous of a change, such as had 
borne an affection to him of old: and when he 
had taken Alexandrium in the first place, he at- 
tempted to build a wall about it; but as soon as 
Gabinius had sent an army against him under 
Siscuna, Antonius, and Servilius, he was aware 
of it, and retreated to Macherus. And as for the 
unprofitable multitude, he dismissed them, and 
only marched on with those that were armed, 
being to the number of eight thousand, among 
whom was Pitholaus, who had been the lieu- 
tenant at Jerusalem, but deserted to Aristobulus 
with a thonsand of his men: so the Romans fol- 
Jowed him, and when it came to a battle, Aristo- 
bulus’s party for a long time fought courage- 


under the command of Malichus and Pitholans, | ously: but at length they were overborue by the 
these joined themselves to those captains that | Romans, and of them five thousand fell down 


were ahout Marens Antonius, and met Alexan- 
der; to which budy came Gabinius with his main 
army soon afterward;‘and as Alcxander was not 
able to sustain the charge of the cnemies’ forces, 


* Take the like attestation to the truth ofthe submis- 
sion of Aretas, kinz of Arabia, to Scaurus the Roman ge- 
neral, in the wordsof Dean Aldrich. * Hence,” says he, 
“is derived that old and famous Denarius belonging to 


dead, and about two thousand ded to a certain 
little hill, but the thousand that remained with 
Aristubulus broke throngh the Roman army, aud 
marched together to Macherus; and, when the 


tion,] wherein Arctas appears in a posture of supplica- 
tioa, and taking bold of a camel's bridle with tis lent 
hand, and with his right hand presenting a branch of the 
frankineense-tree, with this inscription, M. SCAURUS 


the Æmilian family [represented in Havercamp's edi- | EX S. C., and bencath, REX ARETAS.” 
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king had lodged the first night upon its ruins, he 
was in hopes of raising another army, if the war 
would but cease awhile; accordingly, he forti- 
fied that strong hold, digh it were done after 
a poor manner. But, the Romans falling upon 
him, he resisted, even beyond his abilities, for 
two days, and then was taken, and brought a pri- 
soner to Gabinius, with Antigonus his son, who 
had fled away together with him from Rome, 
and from Gabinius he was carried to Ronie again. 
Wherefore the senate put him under confine- 
ment, but returned his children back to Judea, 
because Gabinius informed them by letters, that 
ne had promised Aristobulus’s mother to do so, 
for her delivering the fortresses up to him. 

7. But now, as Gabinius was marching to the 
war against the Parthians, he was hindered by 
Ptolemy, whom, upon his return from Euphrates, 
he brought back into Egypt, making use of Hyr- 
canus and Antipater to provide every thing that 
was necessary for this expedition; for Antipater 
furnished him with money, and weapons, and 
corn and auxiliaries; he also prevailed! with the 
Jews that were there, and guarded the avenues 
at Pelusium, to let them pass. But now, upon 
Gabinius's absence, the ates part of Syria was 
in motion, and Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
brought the Jews to revolt again. Accordingly, 
he got together a very great army, and set about 
killing all the Romans that were in the country; 
hereupon Gabinius was afraid, (for he was come 
back ey out of Egypt, and obliged to come 
back quickly hy these tumults,) and sent Anti- 
pater, who prevailed with some of the revolters 
to be quiet. However, thirty thousand still con- 
tinued with Alexander, who was himself eager 
to fight also; accordingly, Gabinius went out to 
fight, when the Jews met him, and, as the battle 
was fought near Mount Tabor, ten thousand of 
them were slain, and the rest of the multitude 
dispersed themselves and fled away. So Gabi- 
nius came to Jerusalem, and settled the govern- 
ment as Antipater would have it; thence he 
marched, and fought and beat the Nabateans. 
As for Mithridates and Orsanes, who fled out of 
Parthia, he sent them away privately, but gave 
it out among the soldiers that they had run away. 

8. In the meantime, Crassus came us successor 
to Gabinius in Syria. He took away all the rest 
of the gold belonging to the temple of Jerusalem, 
in order to furnish himself for his expedition 
against the Parthians. He also took away the 
two thousand talents which Pompey had not 
touched; but when he had passed over Iu- 
a ae he perished himself and his army with 

im; coneerning which affairs this is not a 
proper time to speak [inore largely. ] 

9. But now Cassius, after Craxsns, put a stop to 
the Parthians, who were marching in order to 
enter Syria. Cassius had fled into that province, 
and when he had taken possession of the same, 
he made a hasty march into Judea; and, upon 
his taking chea. he carried thirty thousand 
Jews into slavery. He also slew Pitholaus, who 
had supported the seditious followers of Aristo- 
bulus, and it was Antipater who advised him so 
to do. Now this Antipater married a wife of an 
eminent family among the Arabians, whose name 
was Cypros, and had four sons born to him by 
her, Phalo; and Herod, who was afterward 
king, and, besides these, Joseph and Pheroras; 
and he had a daughter whose name was Salome. 
Now, as he made himself friends among the men 
of power every where, by the kind offices he did 
them, and the hospitable manner that he treated 
them; so did he contract the greatest friendship 
with the king of Arabia, by marrying his rela- 
tion; insomuch, that when he made war with 
Aristobulus, he sent and intrusted his children 
with him. So, when Cassius had forced Alex- 
ander ‘o come to terms and to be quiet, he re- 
turned to Euphrates, in order to prevent the 
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Parthians from repassing it; concerning which 
matter we shall speak elsewhere.* 


CHAP. IX. 


Aristobulus ts taken off by Pompey's Friends, as 
is his son Alexander by Scipio. Antipater cul- 
tivates a Friendship with Casar, afler Pom- 
pey’s Death; he also performs great Actions in 
that War, wherein he assisted Mithridates. 


$1. Now, upon the flight of Pompey, and of 
the senate, beyond the lonian Sea, Cæsar got 
Rome and the empire under his power, and re- 
leased Aristobulus from hisbonds. Fle also com- 
mitted two Saat to him, and sent hitn in haste 
into Syria, as hoping that by his means he should 
easily Ra that country, and the parts ad- 
joining to Judea. But envy prevented any effect 
of Aristohulus’s alacrity, and tne hopes of Cæ- 
sar; for he was taken off by poison given him by 
those of Pompey’s party, and, for a long while, 
he had not so much as a burial vouchsafed him in 
his own country; hut his dead body lay [above 
ground, | pe in honey, until 1t was sent to 
the Jews by Antony, in order to be buried in the 
royal sepulchres. 

2. His son Alexander also was beheaded by 
Scipio at Antioch, and that by the command of 
Pompey, and upon an accusation laid against him 
before his tribunal, for the mischiefs he had done 
to the Romans. But Ptolemy the son of Menne- 
us, who was then ruler of Chalcis under Liba- 
nus. took his brethren to him, by sending his son 
Philippio for them to Ascalon, who took Antigo- 
nus, as well as his sisters, away from Aristobu- 
lus's wife, and brought them to his father; and 
falling in love with the younger daughter, he 
married her, and was afterward slain by his fa- 
ther, on her account; for Ptolemy himself, after 
he had slain his son, married her, whose name 
was Alexandra; on account of which marriage, 
he took the greater care of her brother and sister. 

3. Now, after Pompey was dead, Antipater 
changed sides, and cultivated a friendship with 
Cesar. And, since Mithridates of Pergamus, 
with the forces he led against Egypt, was ex- 
eluded from the avenues about Veclustum, and 
was forced to stay at Ascalon, he persuaded the 
Arabians, among whom he had lived, to assist 
him, and came himself to him, at the head of 
three thousand armed men. He also encou- 
raged the men of power in Syria to come to his 
assistance, as also of the inhabitants of Libanus, 
Ptolemy, and Jamblicus, and another Ptolemy, 
by which means the cities of that country came 
readily into this war; insomuch that Mithridates. 
ventured now, in dependence upon the additional 
strength that he had gotten by Antipater, to 
march forward to Pelusinm; and when they re- 
fused him a passage through it, he besieged the 
city: in the attack of whieh place, Antipater 
principally signalized himself, for he brought 
down that part of the wall which was over against 
him, and leaped first of all into the city, with the 
inen that were ahout him. 

4. Thus was Pelusium taken. Butstill, as they 
were marching ou, those Egyptian Jews that in- 
habited the country, called the country of Onias 
stopped them. Then did Antipater not only per- 
suade them not to stop them, but to afford provi- 
sions for their army: on which account even the 
people abont Memphis would not fight against 
them, but of their own accord joined Mithridates. 
Whereupon he went round about Delta, and 
fought the rest of the ae ean at a place called 
the Jews’ Camp: nay, when he was in danger 
in the battle with all his right wing, Antipater 
wheeled about, and came along the hank of the 
river to him: for he had beaten those that op- 
posed him as he led the left wing. After which 
success he fell upon those that pursued Mithri- 


* This citation is now wanting. 
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dates, and slew a great many of them, and pur- ) authority he pleased; but he left the determina- 


sued the remainder so far that he took their 
camp, while he lost no more than fourscore of his 
own men; as Mithridates lost, during the pursuit 
that was made after him, abont eight hundred. 
He was also himself saved unexpectedly, and be- 
came an irreproachable witness to Cæsar, of the | 
great actions of Antipater. | 
5. Whereupon Cæsar encouraged Antipater to 
undertake Biher hazardous enterprises for him, 
and that by giving him great commendations, 
and hopes of reward. In all which enterprises | 
he readily exposed himself to many daagers, and 
became a most courageous warrior, and had 
many wounds, almost all over bis body, as de- 
monstrations of his valor. And, when Cæsar had 
settled the affairs of Egypt, and was returotag 
into Syria again, he gave him the privilege of a 
Roman citizen, and freedom from taxes, and ren- 
dered him an object of admiration by the honors 
and marks of friendship he bestowed upon him. 
On this account it was that he also confirmed 
Hyrcanus in the high priesthood. 


CHAP. X. 


Cæsar makes Antipater Procurator of Judea; as 
does Antipater appoint Phasaelus to be Go- 
vernor of Jerusalem, and Herod Governor of 
Galilee; who, in some time, was called ta answer 

Sor himself [before the Sanhedrim,} where he is 
acquitted. Sextus Cæsar is treacherously kill- 
ed by Bassus, and is succeeded by Marcus. 


§ 1. ABOUT this time it was that Antigonus, 
the son of Aristobulus, came to Cæsar, and be- 
came, in a surprising nianner, the occasion of 
Antipater’s farther advancement; for, whereas 
he ought to have lamented that his father ap- 
peared to have been pnisoned on account of his 
quarrels with Pompey, and to have complained 
of Scipio’s barbarity towards his brother, and not 
to mix any invidious passion when he was suing 
for mercy ; besides those things, he came before 
Cesar, and accused Hyrcanus and Antipater, how 
they had driven him aod his brethren entirely out 
of their native country, and had acted io a great 
many instances unjustly and extravagantly with 
regard to their nation, and that as to his assist- 
ance they had sent him iato Egypt, it was not 
done out of good will to him, but out of the fear 
they were in from former quarrels, and in order 
to gain pardon for their triendship to [his enemy] 
Pompey. 

2. Hereupon Antipater threw away his gar- 
ments, and showed the multitude of the wounds 
he had, and said, that “as to his good-will to 
Cæsar, he had no occasion to say a word, be- 
cause his body cried aloud, though he said no- 
thing himself: that he wondered at Antigonus’s 
boldness, while he was himself no other than the 
son of an enemy tothe Romans, and of a fugi- 
tive, and had inheritance from his father to be 
fond of innovations and seditions, that he should 
undertake to accuse other men before the Roman 
governor, and endeavor to gain some advantage 
to himself, when he ought to be contented that 
he was suffered to live; for that the reason of his 
desire of governing public affairs, was not so 
much because he was in want of it, but because, 
if he could once obtain the same, he might stir 
up a sedition among the Jews, and use what they 
should gain from the Romans, to the disservice 
of those that gave it him.” 

3. When Cesar heard this, he declared Hyr- 
canus to be the most worthy of the high priest- 
hood, and gave leave to Antipater to chuose what 











* What is here noted by Hudson nnd Spanheim, that 
his grant of leave to rebuild the walls of the citics of 
Judea was made by Julins Cesar, not as here to Anti- 
pater, but to Hyrcanus, Antiq. b. xiv. ch. viii. secl. 5, 
has hardly an appearance ot a contradiction; Antipa. 
ter being now, perhaps, considered only as Hyrcanus’s | 
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LS, a 


tion of such dignity to him that bestowed the 
dignity upon him; so he was constituted pro- 


curator of all Judea, and obtained leave, more- 
over, to rebuild those walls of his country that 
had been thrown down.* These honorary grants 
Cæsar sent orders to have engraved in the capitol, 
tbat they might stand there as indications of his 
own justice, and of the virtue of Antipater. 

4. But as soon as Antipater bad conducted 
Cesar out of Syria, he returned to Judea, and 
the first thing he did, was to rebuild that wall of 
his own country, {[Jerusalem,] which Pompey 
had overthrown, aod then to go over the coun- 
me and to quiet the tumults that were therein; 
where he partly threatened, and partly advised 
every one, and told then, that, ‘in case they 
would submit to Hyrcanus, they would live hap- 
pily and peaceably, and enjoy what they pos- 
sessed, and that with universal peace and quiet- 
ness; but that, in case they hearkened to such 
as had some frigid hopes, by raising new trou- 
bles, to get themselves some gaio, they should 
then find him to be their lord instead of their 
procurator; and find Hyrcanus to be a tyrant 
instead of a king; and both the Romans and Cæ- 
sar to be their enemies, instead of rulers; for 
that they would not suffer him to be removed 
from the government, whom they had made their 
governor." And, at the same time that he said 
this, he settled the affairs of the couotry by him- 
self, because he saw that Hyrcanus was inactive, 
and not fit to manage the affairs of the kingdom. 
So he constituted his eldest son, Phasaelus, go- 
vernor of Jerusalem, and of the parts about it; 
he also sent his next son, Herod, who was very 
young,t with equal authority into Galilee. 

5. Now Herod was an active man, and soon 
found proper materials for his active spirit to 
work upon. As therefore he found that He- 
zekias, the head of the robbers, ran over the 
neighboring parts of Syria with a great band 
of men, he caught him and slew him, and many 
more of the robbers with him; which exploit was 
chiefly grateful to the Syrians, insomuch that 
hymns were sung in Herod's commendation, both 
in the villages and in the cities, as having pro- 
cured their quietness, and having preserved what 
they possessed to them; on which occasion he 
became acquainted with Sextus Cæsar, a kins- 
man of the great Cesar, and president of Syria. 
A just emulation of his glorious actions excited 
Phasaelus also to imitate him. Accordingly, he 
procured the good-will of the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, by his own management of the city af- 
fairs, and did not abuse it power in any dis- 
agreeable manner; whence it came to pass, that 
the nation paid Antipater the respects that were 
ne only toa king, and the honors they all yielded 
him were equal to the honors due to an absolute 
lord; yet did he not abate any part of that good- 
will or fidelity which he owed to Hyrcanus. 

6. However, he found it impossible to escape 
envy in such bis prosperity; for the glory of 
these young men affected even Hyrcanus him- 
self already privately, though he sard nothing of 
it to any body: but what he principally waa 
grieved at, was the great actions of Herod, and 
that so many messengers came one before ano- 
ther, and intormed him of the great reputation 
he got in all his undertakings. There were also 
many people in the royal palace itself who infla- 
med lis euvy at him: those I mean, who were ob- 
structed in their designs by the prudence either 
of the young men or of Antipater. These men 
said, that by committing the public affairs to the 


| deputy and minister; although he afterward made a 


cipherof Hyrcanns, and under great decency of beka- 
vior to him took the real cuthority vo himself. — 
tOr25ycarsofage. Sec the nute on Antiq. b. 1. chap 
Nii. sert. 3, andon b. xiv. chap. ix. sect. 2; nnd Of the 
War, b. ji. ch. xi. sect. 6; and Polyb. b. xvii. p. 725. 
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management of Antipater and his sons, he sat 
down with nothing bnt the bare name of a king, 
without any ot its authority ; and they asked him 
how long he would so far mistake himself, as to 
breed up kings against his own interest? for 
that they did not now conceal their government 
of aflairs any longer, but were plainly lords of 
the nation, and had thrust him out of his autho- 
rity; that this was the case when Herod slew so 
many men withont his giving him any command 
to do it, either by word of mouth, or by his letter, 
and this in contradiction to the law of the Jews; 
who, therefore, in case he be not a king, but a 
private man, still ought to come to his trial, and 
answer it to him, and to the laws of his country, 
which do not permit any one to be killed, till he 
hath been condemned in judgment. 

7. Now Hyrcanus was by degrees inflamed with 
these discourses, and at length could bear no 
longer, but summoned Herod to take his trial. 
Accordingly, by his father’s advice, and as soon 
as the affairs of Galilee would give him leave, he 
came up [to Jerusalem,] when he had first placed 
garrisons in Galilee; however, he came with a 
sufficient body of soldiers, so many, indeed, that 
he might not appear to have with him an army 
able to overthrow Hyrcanus’s government, nor 
yet so few as to expose him to the insults of those 
that envied him. However, Sextus Cesar was in 
fear for the young man, lest he shonld be taken 
by his enemies, and brought to punishment; so 
he sent some to denounce expressly to Hyrcanus, 
that he should acquit Herod of the capital char- 
ges against him; who acquitted him accordingly, 
as being otherwise inclined also so to do, for he 
loved Herod. 

8. But Herod, supposing that he had escaped 
punishment without the consent of the king, re- 
tired to Sextus, to Damascus, and got every thing 
ready, in order not to obey him, if he should sum- 
mon him again; whereupon those that were evil 
disposed irritated Hyrcanus, and told him, that 
Herod was gone away in anger, and was prepa- 
red to make war upon him; and as the king ba 
lieved what they said, he knew not what to do, 
since he saw that his antagonist was stronger 
than he was himself. And now,since Herod was 
made general of Calosyria and Samaria by Sex- 
tus Cæsar, he was formidable, not only from the 
good-will which the nation bore him, but by the 
power he himself had; insomuch, that Hyrcanus 
tell into the utmost degree of terror, and expect- 
ed he would presemly march against him with 
his army. 

9. Nor was he mistaken in the conjecture he 
made, for Herod got his army together, out of 
the anger he bore him for his threatening him 
with the accusation ina public court, and led it to 
Jerusalem, in order to throw Hyrcanus down from 
his kingdom: and this he had soon done, unless 
his father and brother had gone out together, 
aad broke the force of his fury, and this by 
exhorting him to carry his revenge no farther 
than to threatening and affrighting, but to spare 
the king, under whom he had been advanced 
to such a degree of power; and that he ought 
not to be so much provoked at his being tried, 


_as to forget to be thankful that he was acquit- 


ted; nor so long to think upon what was of a me- 
lancholy nature, as to be ungrateful for his de- 
liverance; and if we ought to reckon that God 
is the arbitrator of success in war, an unjust 
cause is of more disadvantage than an army 
can be of advantage; and that therefore he ought 


* Many writers of the Roman history givean account 
of this murder of Sextus Cwsar, and of the war at Apa- 
mia upon that occasion. They nre cited in Dean Ald- 
rich’s note. 

tInthe Antiquities, b. xlv. ch. xi. sect. 1, the duration 
ofthe reign of Julius Cæsar is 3 years 6 months, but here 
3 years? months, beginning rightly, says Dean Aldrich, 
from hia second dictatorship. it is probable the real 
duratiok might be 3 years and betwecn 6 and 7 months. 

| it appears evidently by Joscphus’s accounts, both 
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not to be entirely confident of success im a case 
where he is to fight against his king, his sup- 
porter, and one that had often been his bene- 
factor, and that had never been severe to him, 
any otherwise than as he had hearkened to evil 
counsellors, and this no farther than by bringing 
a shadow of injustice upon him. So Herod was 
prevailed upon by these arguments, and suppo- 
sed] that what he had already done was sufficient 
for his future hopes, and that he had enough 
shown his power to the nation. 

10. In the mean time, there was a disturbance 
among the Romans about Apamia, and a civil 
war occasioned by the treacherous slanghter vf 
Sextus Cæsar,* by Cicilius Bassus, which he per- 
petrated out of his good-will to Pompey; he also 
took the authority over his forces: but as the 
rest of Cæsars commanders attacked Bassus 
with their whole army, in order to punish him for 
the murder of Cesar; Antipater also sent them 
assistange by his sons, both on account of him 
that was" murdered, and on account of that Cæ- 
sar who was still alive, both of whom were their 
friends; and as this war grew to be of a consider- 
able length, Marcus came from Italy as successor 
to Sextus. 


CHAP. XI. 


Herod is made Procurator of all Syria; Malt- 
chus is afraid of him, and takes Antipater off 
by Poison; whereupon the Tribunes of the 
Soldiers are prevailed with to kill him. 


§ 1. THERE was at this time a mighty war 
raised among the Romans, upon the sudden and 
treacherous slaughter of Cæsar by Cassius ‘and 
Brutus, after he had held the government for three 
years and seven months.t Upon this murder 
there were very great agitations, and the great 
men were mightily at difference one with ano- 
ther, and every one betook himself to that party 
where they had the greatest hopes of advancing 
themselves. Accordingly, Cassius came into Syria, 
in order to receive the forces that were at Apamia, 
where he procured a reconciliation between Bas- 
sus and Marcus, and the legions which were at 
difference with him; 30 he raised the siege of 
Apamia, and took upon him the command of 
the army, and went about exacting tribute of the 
cities, and demanding their money to such a de- 
gree as they were not able to bear. 

2. Sohe gave command that the Jews should 
bring in seven hundred talents; whereupon An- 
tipater, out of his dread of Cassius's threats, 
parted the raising of this sam among his sons, 
and among others of his acquaintance, and to be 
done immediately, and among them he required 
one Malichus, who was at enmity with him, to do 
his part also, which necessity forced him to do. 
Now Herod, in the first place, mitigated the pas- 
sion of Cassius, by bringing his share out of Gali- 
lee, which was a hundred talents, on which ac- 
count he was in the highest favor with him, 
and when he reproached the rest for being tardy, 
he was angry at the cities themselves; so he 
made slaves of Gophna and Emmaus, and two 
others of less note; nay, he proceeded as if he 
would kill Malichus, because he had not made 
greater haste in exacting his tribute; but Antipa- 
ter prevented the ruin of this man, and of the 
other cities, and got into Cassius’st favor, by 
bringing ina hundred talents immediately. 

3. However, when Cassius was gone, Malichus 
forgot the kindness that Antipater had done him, 
anil laid frequent plots against him that bad 
here and in his Antiquities, b. xiv. ch. xi. sect. 2, that 
this Cassins, one of Cesar’s marderers, was a bitter op- 
pressor and exacter of tribute in Judea. These 700 tal- 
ents amount to about £300,000 sterling, and are about 
half the yearly revenues of King Herod afterward. See 
the note on Antiq. b. xvii. ch, xi. sect. 4. It also ap- 
pears, that Galilee then paid no more than 100 talents, or 
the 71h partof the entire sum to te levied in all the 
country 
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saved him, as making haste to get him out of 
the way, who was an obstacle to his wicked 
practices; but Antipater was so nuch afraid of 
the power and cunning of the nian, that he went 
beyond Jordan, in order to get an army to guard 
himself against his treacherous designs; but 
when Malichus was caught in his plot, he put 
upon Antipater's sons by his impudence; for he 
thoroughly deluded Phasaelus, who was the guar- 
dian of Jerusalem, and Herod, who was intrusted 
with the weapons of war, and this by a great 
many excuses and oaths, and persuaded them to 
procure his reconciliation to their father. Thus 
was he preserved again by Antipater, who dis- 
suaded Marcus, the then president of Syria, from 
his resolution of killing Malichus on account of 
his attempts for innovation. 

4. Upon the war between Cassius and Brutus, 
on one side, against the younger Cesar [Augus- 
tus] and Antony, on the other, Cassius and Mar- 
cus got together an army out of Syria; and be- 
cause Herod was likely to have a great share in 
providing necessaries, they then made him a pro- 
curator ef all Syria, and gave him an army of 
foot and horse. Cassius promised him also, that 
after the war was over, he would make him king 
of Judea: but it so happened, that the power 
and hopes of his son became the cause of his 
perdition; for as Malichus was afraid of this, he 
corrupted one of the king's cupbearers with 
money to give a poisoned potion to Antipater; 
so he became a sacrifice to Malichus’s wicked- 
ness, and died at a feast. He was a man in other 
respects active in the management of affairs, and 
one that recovered the government to Hyrcanus, 
and preserved it in his hands, 

5. However, Malichus, when he was suspected 
of poisoning Antipater, and when the multitude 
was auiry with him for it, denied it, and made 
the peuple believe he was not guilty. He also 

repared to make a great figure, and raised sol- 
diers; for he did not suppose that Herod would 
be quiet, who indeed came upon him with an 
arniy presently, in order to revenge his father’s 
death; but upon hearing the advice of his brother, 
Phasaelus, not to punish him in an open manner, 
lest the multitude should fall into a sedition, he 
admitted of Malichus's apology, and professed 
that he cleared him of the suspicion; he also 
made a pompous funeral for his father. 

6. So Herod went to Samaria, which was then 
in a tumult, and settled the city in peace; after 
which, at the [Pentecost] festival, Ne returned 
to Jerusalem, having his armed men with him; 
hereupon Hyrcanus, at the request of Malichus, 
who feared his approach, forbade them to intro- 
duce foreigners to mix themselves with the peo- 
ple of the country, while they were purifying 
themselves; but Herod despised the pretence, 
and him that gave that command, and came in by 
night, Upon which Malichus came to him, and 
bewailed Antipater; Herod also made him be- 
lieve [he admitted of his lamentations as real, | 
although he had much ado to restrain his passion 
at him; however, he did himself bewail the mur- 
der of his father, in his letters to Cassius, who, 
on other accounts, also hated Malichus; Cassius 
sent him word back that he shonld avenge his 
father’s death upon him, and privately gave 
order to the tribunes that were under him, that 
they should assist Herod ina righteous action he 
was about. 

7. And because, upon the taking of Laodicea 
by Cassius, the men of power were gotten toge- 
ther from all quarters, with presents and crowns 
in their hands, Herod allotted this time for the 
punishment of Malichus. When Malichus sus- 
pected that, and was at Tyre, he resolved to 
withdraw his son privately from among the Ty- 
rians, who was a hostage there, while he got 

* Here we see that Cassius set tyrants over all Syria; 
ao that bis assisting to destroy Cæsar docs not seem to 
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ready to fly away into Judea; the despair he 
was In of escaping excited him to think of great- 
er things; for he hoped that he should raise the 
nation to a revolt from the Romans, while Cas- 
sius was busy about the war against Antony, and 
that he should easily depose Hyrcanus, and get 
the crown for himself. 

8. But fate laughed at the hopes he had; for 
Herod foresaw what he was so zealous about, and 
invited both Hyrcanus and him to supper; but 
calling one of the principal servants that stood 
by him, to him, he sent him out, as though it 
were to get things ready for supper, but in reality 
to give notice beforehand, about the plot that was 
laid against him; aceordingly they called to 
mind what orders Cassius had given them and 
went out of the city with their swords in their 
hands upon the sea shore, where they encom- 
passed Malichus round about, and killed him with 
many wounds. Upon which Hyrcanus was im- 
mediately affrighted, till he swooned away, and 
fell down at the surprise he was in; and it was 
with difficulty that he was recovered, when he 
asked who it was that had killed Malichus? and 
when one of the tribunes replied that it was 
done by the command of Cassius, ©“ Then, (said 
he,) Cassius hath saved both me and my country, 
by cutting off one that was laying plots against 
them both.” Whether he spoke according to his 
own sentiments, or whether his fear was such, 
that he was obliged to commend the action by 
saying so, is uncertain; however, by this method 
Herod inflicted punishment upon Malichus. 


CHAP. XII. 


Phasaelus is too hard for Feliz; Herod also over- 
comes Antigonus in Battle; and the Jews accuse 
both Herod and Phasaelus, but Antonius acquits 
them, and makes them Tetrarchs. 


§ 1. WHEN Cassius was gone out of Syria, 
another sedition arose at Jerusalem, wherein 
Felix assaulted Phasaelus with an army, that he 
might avenge the death of Malichus upon Herod, 
by falling upon his brother. Now Herod hap- 
pened then to be with Fabins, the governor of 
Daniascus, and as he was going to his brother's 
assistance, he was detained by sickness; in the 
mean time, Phasaelus was by himself too hard 
for Felix, and reproached Hyrcanus on account 
of his ingratitude, both for what assistance he 
had afforded Malichus, and for overlooking Mali- 
chus’s brother, when he possessed hiniselt of the 
fortresses; for he had gotten a great many ot 
them already, and among them the strongest of 
them all, Masada. 

2. However, nothing could be sufficient for him 
against the force of Herod, who, as soon as he 
was recovered, took the other fortresses again, 
and drove him out of Masada in the posture of a 
supplicant; he also drove away Marion, the ty- 
rant of the Tyrians, out of Galilee, when lie had 
already possessed himself of three tortified 
places; but as to those Tyrians whom he had 
caught, he preserved them all alive; nay, same 
of them he gave presents to, and so sent them 
away, and thereby procured good-will to hiniself 
from the city, and hatred to the tyrant. Marion 
had indeed obtained that tyrannical power of 
Cassius, who set tyrants over all Svria;* and 
out ot hatred to Herod it was that he assisted 
Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, and princi- 
pally on Fabius’s account, whom Antigonus had 
made his assistant by money, and had him ac. 
cordingly on his side when he made his descent; 
but it was Ptolemy, the kinsman of Antigonus 
that supplied all that he wanted. 

3. When Herod had fought against these ir 
the avenues of Judea, he was conga in the 
battle, drove away Antigonus, and returned to 
have proceeded from his true zeal for public liberty, bus 
from a desircto be a tyrant himself, 
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Jerusalem beloved by every body, for the glori- 
ous action he had done; for, those who did not 
before favor him, did join themselves to him 
now, because of his marriage into the family of 
Hyrcanus; for as he had formerly marricd a wife 
out of his own country of no ignoble blood, who 
was called Doris, of whom he begot Antipater; 
so did he marry Mariamne, the daughter of Alex- 
ander, the sou of Aristobulus, and the grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanns, and was become thereby 
a relation of the king. 

4. But when Cesar and Antony had slain Cas- 
sius near Philippi, and Cæsar was gone to Italy, 
and Antony to Asia, amongst the rest of the cities 
which sent ambassadors to Antony, into Bithynia, 
the great menof the Jews came also, and accused 
Phasaelus and Herod, that they kept the govern- 
ment by force, and that Hyrcanus had no more 
than an honorable name. Herod appeared ready 
to answer this accusation, and, having made An- 
tony his friend by the large sums of money which 
he gave him, he brought him to such a temper as 
not to hear the others speak against him, and 
thus did they part at this time. 

5. However, after this there came a hundred 
of the principal men among the Jews to Daphne 
by Antioch to Antony, who was already in love 
with Cleopatra to the degree of slavery; these 
Jews put those men that were the most potent, 
both in dignity and eloquence, foremost, and ac- 
cused the brethren.* But Messala opposed them, 
and defended the brethren, and that while Hyr- 
canus stood by him, on account of his relation to 
them. When Antony had heard both sides, he 
asked Hyrcanus which party was the fittest to 
govern? who replied, that Herod and his party 
were the fittest. Antony was glad of that answer, 
for he had been formerly treated in a hospitable 
and obliging manner by his father Antipater, 
when he marched into Judea with Gabinius; so 
he constituted the brethren tetrarchs, and commit- 
ved to them the government of Judea. 

6. But when the ambassadors had indignation 
at this procedure, Antony took fifteen of them, 
and put them into custody, whom he was also 
going to kill presently, and the rest he drove away 
with disgrace, on which occasion a still greater 
tumult arose at Jerusalem: so they sent again a 
thousand ambassadors to Tyre, where Antony 
now abode, as he was marching to Jerusalem ; 
upon these men, who made a clamor, he sent 
aut the governor of Tyre, and ordered him to 
punish all that he conli catch of them, and to 
settle those in the administration whom he had 
nade tetrarchs. 

7. But before this, Herod and Hyrcanus went 
out upon the seashore, and earnestly desired of 
those ambassadors that they would neither bring 
ruin upon themselves, nor war upon their native 
country, by their rash contentions; and when 
they grew still more outrageous, Antony sent 
out armed men, and slew a great many, and 
wounded more of them; of whom those that 
were slain were buried by Hyrcanus, as were the 
wounded put under the care of physicians by him; 
yet would not those that had escaped be quict 
still, but put the affairs of the city into such dis- 
order, and so provoked Antony, that he slew 
those whom he had in bonds also. 


CHAP. XIII. 


The Parthians bring Antigonus back into Judea, 
and cast Hyrcanus and Phasaelusinto Prison. 
The flight of Herod, and the taking of Jerusa- 
lem,and what Hyrcanus and Phasaallte suffered. 


§ 1. Now two years afterwards, when Barza- 
pharnes, a governor among the Parthians, and 


* Phasnelus and Herod. 

t This large and noted wood or woodland belonging to 
Carmel, called Apvuss by the Septuagint, is mentioned 
in the Old Testament, 2 Kings xix. 23, and fgaiah x. 18, 
and by Strabo, b. xvi. p. 758, as both Aldrich and Span- 
heim here remark very pertinently. 
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Pacorus, the king’s son, had possessed them: 
selves of Syria, and when Lysanias had already 
succeeded, upon his father Ptolemy the son of 
Mennens’s death, in the government (of pear 
he prevailed with the governor, by promise o 
a thousand talents, and five hundred women, to 
briag back Antigonus to his kingdom, and to 
turn Hyrcaaus out of it. Pacorus was by these 
means induced so to do, and marched along the 
seacoast, while he ordered Barzapharnes to fall 
upon the Jews as ke went along the Mediterra- 
nean part of the conntry; but of the maritime 
people, the Tyrians would not receive Pacorus, 
although those of Ptolemais and Sidon had re- 
ceived him: so he committed a troop of his 
horse to a certain cupbearer belonging to the 
royal family, of his own name ce | and 
Se him erders to inarch into Judea, in order to 
earn the state of aflairs among their enemies, 
and to help Aatigonus when he should want his 
assistance. 

2. Now, as these men were ravaging Carmel, 
many of the Jews ran together to Antigonus, 
and showed themselves ready to make an mcur- 
sion into the couniry; so he sent them before 
into that place called Drymus,} [the wood-land, } 
to seize upon the place; whereupon a battle was 
fought between them, and they drove the enemy 
away, and pursued them, and ran after them as 
far as Jerusalem, and as their numbers increased, 
they proceeded as far as the king’s palace; but 
as Hyrcanns and Phasaelus received them with 
a strong body of men, there happened a battle 
in the market-place, in which Herod’s party beat 
the enemy, and shut them up in the temple, and 
set sixty men in the houses adjoining as a guard 
on them. But the people that were tumultuous 
against the brethren came in, and burnt those 
men; while Herod, in his rage for killing them, 
attacked and slew many of the people, till one 
party made incursions on the other by turns, day 
by day, in the way of ambushes, and slavghters 
were made continually among them. 

3. Now, when that festival which we call Pen- 
tecost was at hand, all the places about the tem- 
ple, and the whole city, were full of a multitude 
of people that were come out of the conntry, 
and which were the greatest part of them armed 
also, at which time Phasaelus guarded the wall, 
and Herod, with a few, guarded the royal palace; 
and when he made an assault upon his enemies, 
as they were out of their ranks, on the north 
quarter of the city, he slew a very great number 
of them, and put them all to flight, and some of 
them he shut up within the city, and others with- 
in the outward rampart. In the mean time, An- 
tigonus desired that Pacorus might be admitted 
to be a reconciler between them; and Phasaelus 
was prevailed upon to admit the Parthian into 
the city with five hundred horse, and to treat him 
in a hospitable manner, who pretended that he 
camc to quell the tumult, but in reality he came 
to assist Antigonus; however, he laid a plot for 
Phasaelus, and persuaded him to go as an am- 
bassador to Barzapharnes, in order to put an 
end to the war, al hough Herod was very earnest 
with him to the contrary, and exhorted him to 
kill the plotter, but not expose himself to the 
snares he had laid for him, because the barbarians 
arc naturally perfidious. However, Pacorus went 
out and took Hyrcanus with him, that he might 
be the less suspected; he also left some of the 
horsemen, called the Freemen,{ with Herod, and 
conducted Phasaelus with the rest. 

4. But now, when they were come to Galilee, 
they found that the people of that country had 
revolted, and were in arms, who came very cun- 


t These accounts, both here and Antiq. b. xiv. ch. 
xiii. sect. 5, that the Parthians fought chiefly on horse- 
back, and that only some few of their soldiers were free- 
men, perfectly agree with Trogus Pompeius, in Justin, 
b. xli, 2, 3,as Dean Aldrich weil observes an this place. 
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uingly te their leader, and besought him to con- 
ceal his treacherous intentions by an obliging be- 
havior to them; accordingly, he at first made 
them presents; and afterward, as they went 
away, laid ambushes for them; and, when they 
were come to one of the maritime cities called 
Ecdippon, they perceived that a plot was laid 
for them; for they were there informed of the 
promise of a thousand talents, and how Anti- 
gonus had devoted the greatest number of the 
women that were there with them, among the 
five hundred, to the Parthians; they also per- 
ceived that an ambush was always laid for them 
by the barbarians in the night-time; they had 
alsu been seized on before this, unless they had 
waited for the seizure of Herod first at Jeru- 
salem, because if he were once informed of this 
treachery of theirs, he would take care of him- 
self; nor was this a mere report, but they saw 
the guards already not far off them. 

5. Nor would Phasaelus think of forsaking 
Hyrcanus and flying away, although Ophellius 
earnestly persuaded him to it: for this man had 
Jearned the whole scheme of the plot from Sara- 
malla, the richest of all the Syrians. But Pha- 
saelus went up to the Parthian governor, and re- 
proached him to his face for laying this trea- 
cherous plot against them, and chiefly because 
he had done it for money; and he promised him, 
that he would give him more money for their 
preservation than Antigonus had promised to 

ive for the kingdom. But the sly Parthian en- 

eavored to remove all this suspicion by apo- 
logies and by oaths, and then went to the [other] 
Pacorus; immediately after which those Par- 
thians who were left, and had it in charge, 
seized upon Phasaelus and Hyrcanus, who could 
do no more than curse their perfidiousness and 
their perjury. 

6. In the meantime the cupbearer was sent 
back, ] and laid a plot how to seize upon Herod, 
y deluding him, and getting him out of the city, 

as he was commanded te do. But Herod sus- 
ipa the barbarians from the beginning, and 

aving then received intelligence that a mes- 
senger, who was to bring him the letters that in- 
formed him of the treachery intended, had fallen 
among the enemy, he would not go out of the 
city; though Pacorus said very positively, that 
ke ought to go out, and meet the messengers 
that brought the letters, for that the enemy had 
not taken them, and that the contents of them 
were not accounts of any plots upon them, but 
of what Phasaelus had done; yet had he heard 
from others that his brother was seized; and 
Alexandra,* the shrewaest woman in the world, 
Hyrcanus’s daughter, begged of him that he 
would not go out, nor trust himself to those bar- 
barians who were now come to make an attempt 
upon him openly, 

7. Now as Pacorns and his friends were con- 
sidering how they might bring their plot to bear 
privately, because it was not possible to cir- 
cumvent a man of so great prudence, by openly 
attacking him, Herod prevented them, and went 
off with the persons that were the most nearly 
related to him by night, and this without their 
enemies being apprized of it. But, as soon as 
the Parthians perceived it, they pursued after 
them, and, as he gave orders for his mother, and 
sister, and the young woman who was betrothed 
to him, with her mother, and his youngest bro- 
ther, to make the best of their way, he himself, 
with his servants, took all the care they could to 
keep off the barbarians; and when, at every as- 
sault, he had slain a great many of them, he 
came to the strong hold of Masada. 

8. Nay, he found by experience that the Jews 
fell more heavily upon him than did the Parthi- 
ans, and created him troubles perpetually, and 
this ever since he was gotten sixty furlongs from 


* Mariamne here, in the copies. 
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the city; these sometines hrought it to a sort of 
regular battle. Now, it the place where Herod 
beat them, and kitled a great number of them, 
there he afterward built a citadel, in memory of 
the great actions he did there, and adorned it with 
the most costly palaces, and erected very strong 
fortifications, and called it from his ownname He- 
rodium. Now, as they were in their flight, many 


joined themselves to him every day; and at a 


place called Thressa of Idumea, his brother Jo- 
seph met him, and advised him to ease himself 
of a great number of his followers; because 
Masada would not contain so great a multitude, 
which were above nine thousand. Herod com- 
plied with this advice, and sent away the most 
cumbersome part of his retinue, that they might 
go into Idumea, and gave them provisions for 
their journey; but he got safe to the fortress 
with his nearest relations, and retained with him 
ouly the stoutest of his foltowers; and there it 
was that he left eight hundred of his men as a 
guard for the women, and provisions sufficient 
for a siege, but he made haste himself to Petra 
of Arabia. 

9. As for the Parthians in Jerusalem, they be- 
took themselves to plundering, and fell upon the 
houses of those that were fled, and upon the 
king’s palace; and spared nothing but Ilyrcanus’s 
money, which was not above three hundred ta- 
lents. They lighted on other men’s money also, 
but not so much as they hoped for; for Herod, 
having a iong while had a suspicion of the per- 
fidiousness of the barbarians, had taken care to 
have what was most splendid among his treasures 
conveyed into Iduniea, as every one belonging to 
him had in like manner done also, But the Par- 
thians proceeded to that degree of injustice, as 
to fill all the country with war without denoun- 
cing it, and to demolish the city Marissa, and not 
only to set up Antigonus for king, but to deliver 
Phasaelus and Hyrcanus bound into his hands, in 
order to their being tormented by him. Antigo- 
nus himself also bit otf Hyrcanus’s ears with his 
own teeth, as he fell down upon his knees to him, 
that so he might never be able, upon any muta- 
tion of affairs, to take the high priesthood again, 
for the high priests that officiated were to be 
complete and without blemish, 

10. However, he failed in his purpose of abusing 
Phasaelus by reason of his courage, for though 
he neither had the command of his sword, nor of 
his hands, he prevented all abuses by dashing his 
head against a stone; so he demonstrated him- 
self to be Herod’s own brother, and Hyrcanus a 
most degenerate relation, and died with great 
bravery, and made the end of his life agreeable 
to the actions of it. There is also another report 
about his end, viz. that he recovered of that 
stroke, and that a surgeon, who was sent by An- 
tigonus to heal him, filled the wound with poison- 
ous ingredients, and so killed him; whichsoever 
of these deaths he caine to, the beginning of it 
was glorious. It is also reported, that before he 
expired he was informed by a certain poor wo- 
man how Herod had escaped out of their hands, 
and that he said thereupon, “I now die with com- 
fort, since I leave behind me one alive, that will 
avenge me of mine enemies.” 

11. This was the death of Phasaelus; but the 
Parthians, although they hnd failed of the wo- 
men they chietly desired, yet did they put the 
government of Jerusalem into the hands of An- 
tigonus, and took away Hyrcanus, and bound 
him, and carried him to Parthia. 


CHAP. XIV. 


When Herod is rejected in Arabia, he makes hasta 
to Rome, where Antony and Cesar join theip 
Interest to make him king of the Jews. 


§1. Now Herod did the more zealously pursue 
his journey into Arabia, as making haste to get 
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money of the king, while his brother was yet 
alive, by which money alone it was that he hoped 
to prevail upon the covetous temper of the bar- 
varians to spare Phasaelus; for he reasoned thus 
with himself, that if the Arabian king was too 
forgetful of his father’s friendship with him, and 
was too covetous to make him a free gift, he 
would however borrow of him as much as might 
redeem his brother, and put into his hands, as a 
pledge, the son of him that was to be redeemed; 
accordingly he led his brother’s son along with 
him, who was of the age of seven years. Nowhe 
was ready to give three hundred talents for his 
brother, and intended to desire the intercession 
of the Tyrians to get them accepted; however, 
fate had been too quick for his diligence; and 
since Phasaelus was dead, Herod’s brotherly 
love was now in vain. Moreover, he was not 
able to find any lasting friendship among the 
Arabians; for their king, Malichus, sent to 
him immediately, and commanded him to return 
back out of his country, and used the name of 
the Parthians asa pretence for so doing, as though 
these had denounced to him by their ambassadors 
to cast Herod out of Arabia; while in reality 
they had a mind to keep back what they owed 
to Antipater, and not be obliged to make re- 
quitals to his sons for the free gifts the father 
had made them. He also took the imprudent 
advice of those who, equally with himself, were 
willing to deprive Herod of what Antipater had 
deposited among them; and these men were the 
most potent of all whom he had in his kingdom. 

2. So when Herod had found that the Arabians 
were his enemies, and this for those very reasons 
whence he hoped they would have been the 
most friendly, and had given them such an an- 
swer as his passion suggested, he returned back 
and went for Egypt. Now he lodged the first 
evening at one of the temples of that country, in 
order to meet with those whom he left behind; 
but on the next day word was brought him as he 
was going to Rhinocurura, that his brother was 
dead, and how he came by his death; and when 
he had lamented him as much as his present cir- 
cumstances could bear, he soon laid aside such 
cares, and proceeded on his journey. But now, 
after some time, the king of Arabia repented of 
what he had done, and sent presently away mes- 
sengers to call him back: Herod had prevented 
them, and was come to Pelusium, where he 
could not obtain a passage from those that lay 
with the fleet, so he besought their captains to 
let him go by them; accordingly, out of the re- 
verence they bore to the fame and dignity of the 
man, they conducted him to Alexandria; and 
when he came into the city he was received by 
Cleopatra with great splendour, who hoped he 
might be persuaded to be commander of her 
forces in the expedition she was now about; but 
he rejected the queen’s solicitations, and being 
neither affrighted at the height of that storm 
which then Tappan nor at the tumults that 
were now in Italy, he sailed for Rome. 

3. But as he wasin peril about Pamphylia, and 
obliged to cast out the greatest part of the ship’s 
lading, he, with difficulty, got safe to Rhodes, a 
place which had been grievously harassed in the 
war with Cassius. He was there received b 
his friends, Ptolemy and Sappinius; and, al- 
though he was then in want of money, he fitted 
up a three-decked ship of very great me ha 
wherein he and his friends sailed to Brundu- 
sium,* and went thence to Rome with all speed; 
where he first of all went to Antony, on account 
of the friendship his father had with him, and 
laid before him the calamities of himself and his 
family, and that he had left his nearest relations 
besieged in a fortress, and had sailed to him 


* This Brentesium, or Brundusium, has coins still pre- 
served, on which is written BPENSHZIQN, as Span- 
beim here informs us. 
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through a storm, to make supplication to him for 
his assistance. 

4. Hereupon Antony was moved to compas- 
sion at the eae that had been made in Herod’s 
affairs, and this both upon his calling to mind 
how hospitably he had been treated by Antipa- 
ter, but more especially on account of Herod’s 
own virtue; so he then resolved to get him made 
king of the Jews, whom he had himself formerly 
made tetrarch. The contest also that he had 
with Antigonus was another inducement, and 
that of no less weight than the great regard he 
had for Herod; for he looked upon Antigonus as 
a seditious person, and an enemy of the Romans; 
and as for Cæsar, Herod found him better prepa 
red than Antony, as remembering very fresh the 
wars he had gone through together with his fa- 
ther, the hospitable treatment he had met with 
from hitn, ae ee: entire good will he had shown 
him; besides the activity which he saw in Herod 
himself. So he called the senate together, where- 
in Messales, and after him Atratinus, produced 
Herod before tbem, and gave a full account of 
the merits of his father, and his own good-will to 
the Romans. At this same time they demonstra- 
ted that Antigonus ‘was their enemy, not only 
because he soon quarrelled with them, but be- 
cause he now overlooked the Romans, and took 
the government by the means of the Parthians. 
These reasons greatly moved the senate; at 
which juncture Antony came in, and told them, 
that it was for their advantage in the Parthian 
war that Herod should be king; so they all gave 
their votes for it. And when the senate was se- 
parated, Antony and Cesar weat out, with He- 
rod between them; while the consul and the rest 
of the magistrates went before them in order to 
offer sacrifices, and to lay the decree in the ca- 
pitol: Antony also made a feast for Herod on the 
first day of his reign. 


CHAP. XV. 


Antigonus besieges those that were in Masada, 
whom Herod frees from Confinement, when he 
comcs back from Rome,and presently marches to 
Jerusalem, where he finds Silo corrupted by 
Bribes. 


} 1. Now during this time Antigonus besieged 
those that were in Masada, who had all other 
wecessaries in sufficient quantity, but were in 
want of water; on which account Joseph, He- 
rod’s brother, was disposed to run away to the 
Arabians, with two hundred of his own friends, 
because he had heard that Malichus repented of 
his offences, with regard to Herod; and he had 
been so quick as to have been gone out of the 
fortress already, unless on that very night when 
he was going away, there had fallen a great deal 
of rain, insomuch that his reservoirs were full of 
water, and so he was under no necessity of run- 
ning away. After which, therefore, they made 
an irraption upon Antigonus’s party, and slew a 
great many of them, some in open battles, and 
some in private ambush; nor had they always suc- 
cess in their attempts, for sometimes they were 
beaten and ran away. 

2. In the menn time Ventidius, the Roman ge- 
neral, was sent out of Syria, to restrain the ìn- 
cursions of the Parthians, and after he had done 
that, he came into Judea, in pretence indeed to 
assist Joseph and his party, but in reality to get 
money of Antigonus: and heli he had pitched 
his camp very near to Jerusalem, as socn as he 
had got money enough, he went away with the 
See part of his forces; yet still did he leave 
silo with some part of them, lest if he had taken 
them all away, his taking of bribes might have 
been too openly discovered. Now Antigonus 
hoped that the Parthians would come again to 
his assistance, and therefore cultivated a gosa 
understanding with Silo in the mean time, lest 
any interruption should be given to his hopes. 
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3. Now by this time Herod had sailed out of 
Italy, and was come to Ptolemais; and as soon 
as he had gotten together no small army of fo- 
reigners, and of his own countrymen, he march- 
ed through Galilee against Antigonus, wherein 
he was assisted by Ventidius and Silo, both whom 
Dellius,* a person sent by Antony, persuaded to 
bring Herod [into his kingdom.] Now Ventidius 
was at this time among the cities, and composing 
the disturbances which had happened by means 
of the Parthians, as was Silo in Judea corrupted 
by the bribes that Antigonus had given him; yet 
was not Herod E T of power, but 
the number of his forces increased every day as 
he went along, and all Galilee, with few excep- 
tions, joined themselves to him. So he proposed 
to himself to set about his most necessary enter- 
ise. and that was Masada, in order to deliver 

is relations from the siege they endured. But 
still Joppa stood in his way, and hindered his 
going thither; for it was necessary to take that 
city first, which was in the enemies’ hands, that 
when he should go to Jerusalem, no fortress 
might be left in the enemies’ power behind him. 
Silo also willingly joined him, as having now a 
wags oecasion of drawing off his forees (from 

erusalem | and when the Jews pursued him 
and pressed upon him [in his retreat,| Herod 
made an excursion upon them with a sniall body 
of his men, and soon put them to flight, and sa- 
ved Silo when he was in distress. 

4. After this Hered took Jo pa, and then made 
haste to Masada, to free his relations. Nowashe 
was marehing, many came into him; some induced 
by their friendship to his fatber, some by tlie re- 
putation he had already gained himself, and some 
in order to repay the benefits they had received 
from them both; but still what engaged the great- 
est number on his side, was the bopes from him, 
when he should be established in his kingdom; 
so that he had gotten together already an army 
hard to be conquered. But Antigonus laid an 
ambush for him as he marched out, in which he 
did little or no harm to his enemies. However, 
he easily recovered his relations again that were 
in Masada, as well as the fortress Ressa, and then 
marched to Jerusalem, where the soldiers that 
were with Silo joined themselves to his own, as 
did many out of the city, from a dread of his 
power. 

5. Now when he had pitched his cainp on the 
west side of the city, the guards that were there 
shot their arrows, and threw their darts at them, 
while others ran out in companies, and attacked 
those in the forefront; but Herod commanded 
proclamation to be made at the wall, that “he 
was come for the good of the people and the pre- 
servation of the city, without any design to be 
revyenged on his open enemies, but to grant ob- 
livion to them, though they had been the most 
obstinate against him.” Now the soldiers that 
wcre for Antigonus made a contrary clamor, 
and did neither permit any body to hear that 
proclamation, nor to change their party; so An- 
tigonus gave order to his forces to beat the enc- 
my from the walls; accordingly, they soon threw 
their darts at them from the towers, and put 
them to flight. 

6. And here it was that Silo discovered he had 
taken bribes; for he set many of the soldiers to 
clamor about their want of necessaries, and to 
require their pay, in order to buy themselves 
food, and todemand that he would lead them into 
places convenient for their winter quarters; be- 
cause all the parts about the city were laid waste 
by the means of Antigonus’s army, which had 


* This Dellius is famous, or rather infamous, in the 
history of Mark Antony, as Spanheim and Aldrich here 
note, from the coins of Plutarch and Dio. 

t This Sepphoris, the metropolis of Galilee, so often 
mentioned by Josephus, has coins still remaining, 
MEMOS PHNON, as Spanheim here informs us. 
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taken all things away. By this he moved the 
army, and attempted to get them off the siege; 
but Herod went to the captains that were under 
Silo, and to a great many of the soldiers, and 
begged of them not to leave him who was sent 
hither by Cæsar, and Antony, and the senate, 
for tbat he would take care to have their wants 
supplied that very day.. After the making of 
which entreaty, he went hastily into the country, 
and brought thither so great an abundance of ne- 
cessaries, that he cut off all Silo’s pretences; 
and in order to provide that for the following 
days they should not want supplies, he sent to 
the people that were about Samaria, (which city 
had joined itself to hinn,) to bring corn, and wine, 
and oil, and cattle to Jericho. When Antigonus 
heard of this, he sent some of bis party with 
orders to hinder, and lay ambushes for these eol- 
leetors of corn. This command was obeyed, and 
a great multitude of armed men were gathered 
together about Jericho, and lay upon the moun- 
tains to watch those that brought the provisions. 
Yet was Herod not idle, but took with him ten 
cohorts, five of them were Romans, and five 
Jewish cohorts, together with some mercenary 
troops intermixed among them, and besides those 
a few horsemen, and came to Jericho; and when 
he eame he found the city deserted, but that 
there were five hundred men, with their wives 
and children, who had taken possession of the 
tops of the mountains; these he took and dis- 
missed them, while the Romans fell upon the 
rest of the city, and plundered it, having found 
the houses full of all sorts of good things. So the 
king left a garrison at Jericho, and came back 
and sent the Roman army into those cities which 
were come over to him, to take their winter 
see there, viz. in Judea, [or Idumea,] and 
zalilee, and Samaria. Antigonus also by bribes 
obtained of Silo to let a part of his army be re- 
ceived at Lydda, as a compliment to Antonius. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Herod takes Sepphoris, and subdues the Robbers 
that were in the Caves; he after that avenges 
himself upon Macheras, as upon an enemy of 
his, and goes to Antony as he was besieging 
Samosata. 


§1. So the Romans lived in plenty of all 
things, and rested from war. However, Herod 
did not lie at rest, but seized upon Idumea, and 
kept it, with two thousand footmen and four hun- 
dred horsemen; and this he did by sending his 
brother Joseph thither, that no innovation might 
be made by Antigonus. He also removed his 
mother, and all his relations who had been in 
Masada, to Samaria; and when he had settled 
them securely, he marched to take the remain- 
ing parts of Galilee, and to drive away the gar- 
risons placed there by Antigonus. 

2. But when Herod had reached Sepphoris,+ 
in a very great snow, he took the city without 
any difliculty, the guards, that should have kept 
it, flying away before it was assaulted; where 
he gave an opportunity to his followers that had 
been in distress to refresh themselves, there 
being in that city a great abundance of necessa- 
ries. After which he hasted away to the rob- 
bers that were in the caves, who overran a great 

art of the country, and did as great mischief to 
its inhabitants as a war itself could have done. 
Accordingly, he sent beforehand three cohorts 
of footmen and one troop of horsemen to the 
village Arbela, and came himselt forty days 
afterwardt with the rest of his forces. Yet were 


t This way ofspenking, after forty days, is interpre- 
ted by Josephus himself on the fortieth dey; Antiq. B. 
xiv. ch. xv. sect. 4, in like manner, when Josepliussays, 
ch. xxxiii. sect. 8, that Herod lived after he hed ordered 
Antipater to be slain five days, this is by himself inter- 
preted, Antig. B. xvii. ch. viii. sect. 1, (hat he died on the 
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not the eneiny affrighted at this assault, but met 
him in arms, for their skill was not that of warri- 
ors, but their boldness was the boldness of robbers: 
when, therefure, it came to a pitched battle, they 
put to flight Herod’s left wing with their right 
one; but Herod, wheeling about on the sudden 
from his own right wing, came to their assist- 
aace, and both made his own left wing return 
back rom its flight, and fell upon the pursuers, 
and cooled their courage, till they Pela not bear 
the altempts that were made directly upon them, 
and so turned back and ran away. 

3. But Herod followed them, and slew them as 
he followed them, and destroyed a great part of 
them, till those that remained were scattered be- 
yond the river [Jordan,] and Galilee was freed 
from the terrors they had been under, excepting 
from those that remained, and lay concealed in 
caves, which required longer time ere they could 
be conquered. In order to which, Herod, in the 
first place, distributed the fruits of their former 
labors to the soldiers, and gave every one of 
them a hundred and fifty drachmz of silver, and 
a great deal more to their commanders, and sent 
them into their winter quarters. He also sent to 
his youngest brother Pheroras, to take care of a 
good market for them, where they might buy 
themselves provisions, and to build a wall abont 
Alexandrium, who took care of both those ìn- 
junctions accordingly. 

4. In the meantime Antony abode at Athens, 
while Ventidius called for Silo and Herod to come 
to the war against the Parthians. but ordered 
them first to settle the affairs of Judea; so Herod 
willingly dismissed Silo to go to Ventidius, buthe 
made an expedition himself against those that 
lay in the caves. Now these caves were in the 
precipices of craggy mountains, and could not be 
come at from any side, since they had only some 
winding pathways, very narrow, by which they 
got ap to them; but the rock that lay on their 
front had beneath it valleys of a vast depth, and 
of an almost perpendicular declivity; insomuch 
that the king was doubtful for a long time what 
to do, by reason of a kind of impossibility there 
was of attacking the place. Yet did he at length 
make use of a contrivance that was subject to 
the utmost hazard; for he let down the most 
hardy of his men in chests, and set them at the 
months of the dens. Now these men slew the 
robbers and their families, and when they made 
resistance, they sent fire in upon them, (and burnt 
them;] and as Herod was desirous of saving some 
of them, he had proclamation made, that they 
should come and deliver themselves up to him; 
but not one of them came willingly to him, and 
of those that were compelled to come, many pre- 
ferred death to captivity. And here a certain old 
man, the father of seven children, whose chil- 
dren, together with their mother, desired him to 
give them leave to go out, upon the assurance 
and right hand that was offered them, slew them 
after the following manner: he ordered every 
one of them to go out, while he stood himself at 
the cave’s nouth, and slew that son of his per- 
petually who went out. Herod was near enongh 
to see this sight, and his bowels of compassion 
were moved at it, und he stretehed out his right 
hand to the old man, and besonght him to spare 
his children; yet did he not relent at all npon 
what he said, but over and nbove reproached 
Herod on the lowness of his descent; and slew 
his wife as well as his children; and when he 
had thrown their dead bodies down the preci- 

ice, he at last threw himself down after them. 

5. By this means Herod sabdued these caves, 
and the robbers that were in them. He then left 


Sith day afterward. Soaiso what is in this hook, chap. 
xiii, sect. 1, after two years, is, Antiq. B. xiv. ch. xiii. 
sect, 3, on the second year. And Dean Aldrich here 
notes that this way of speaking js familiar in Josephus, 

* This Samosata, the metropolis of Commagena, is 
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there a part of his army, as many as he thought 
sufficient to prevent any sedition, and made Pto- 
lemy their general, and returned to Samaria: he 
led also with him three thousand armed footmen, 
and six hundred horsemen, against Antigonus. 
Now here, those that nsed to raise tamults in Ga- 
lilee, having liberty so to do upon his departure, 
fell unexpectedly upon Ptolemy, the general of 
his forces, and slew him: they also laid the coun- 
try waste, and then retired to the bogs, and to 
places not easily to be found. But when Herod 
was informed of this insurrection, he came to the 
assistance of the country immediately, and de- 
stroyed a great number of the seditious, and 
raised the sieges of all those fortresses they had 
besieged, he also exacted the tribute of a hun- 
dred talents of his enemies, as a penalty for the 
mutations they had made in the country. 

6. By this time the Parthians being already 
driven out of the country, and Pacorus slain, Ven- 
tidius, by Antony’s command, sent a thonsand 
horsemen and two legions, as auxiliaries to He- 
rod, against Antigonus. Now Antigonus besought 
Macheras, who was their general, by letters, to 
come to his assistance, and made n great many 
mournful complaints about Herod's violence, and 
about the injuries he did to the kingdom; and 
promised to give him money for such his assist- 
ance: but he complied not with his invitation to 
betray his trust, for he did not contemn him 
that sent him, especially while Herod gave him 
more money jet the other offered.) So he pre- 
tended friendship to Antigonus, but came as a 
spy to discover fis affairs, although he did not 
herein comply with Herod, who dissuaded him 
from so doing. But Antigonus perceived what 
his intentions were beforehand, and excluded him 
out of the city, and defended himself against him, 
as against an enemy from the walls; till Mache- 
ras was ashamed of what he had done, and re- 
tired to Emmaus to Herod; and, as he was ina 
rage at his disappointment, he slew all the Jews 
whom he met with, without sparing those that 
were for Herod, but using them all as if they 
were for Antigonus. 

7. Hereupon Herod was very angry at him, 
and was going to fight against Macheras as his 
enemy; but he restrained his indignation, and 
marched to Antony to accuse Macheras of mal- 
administration. But Macheras was made sensi- 
ble of his offences, and followed after the king 
immediately, and earnestly begged and obtained 
that he would be reconciled to him. However, 
Herod did not desist from his resolution of going 
to Antony, but when he heard that he was be- 
sieging Samosata* with a great army, which is a 
strong city near to Euphrates, he made the great- 
er haste, as observing that this was a proper op- 
pores for showing at once his courage, an 
or doing what would greatly oblige Antony. In- 
deed, when he came, he soon made an end of 
that siege, and slew a great number of the bar- 
bartans, and took from them a large prey; inso- 
much that Antony, who admired. his courage 
formerly, did now admire it still more. Acvora- 
ingly, he heaped many more honors upon him, 
and gave him more assured hopes that he should 

ain his kingdom: and now king Antiochus was 
forced to deliver up Samosata. 


CHAP. XVII. 


The Death of Joseph, [Herod's Brother,| which 
had been signified to Herod in Dreams. How 
Herod was preserved twice, after a wonder- 
ful Manner. He cuts off the Head of Pap- 
pus, who was the Murderer ofhis Brother, and 


well known froin ita coins, as Spanheim here assures 
ua. Dean Aldrich nleo confirma what Joaephua here 
notes, that Herod was a great meana of taking the city 
by Antony, and that from Ptutarch and Dio, 
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sends that Head to [his own Brother] Pheroras. 
Andinnolong Time he besieges Jerusalem,and 
marries Marvamne. 


$1. IN the mean time, Herod's affairs in Ju- 
dea were in an ill state. He had left his brother 
Joseph with full power, but had charged him to 
make no attempts against Antigonus till bis re- 
turn; for that Macheras would not be such an 
assistant as he could depend on, as it appeared 
by what he had done a ee but as soon as 
Joseph beard that bis brother was at a very 
great distance, he neglected the charge he had 
received, and marcbed towards Jericho with five 
cohorts, which Macheras seat with him. This 
movement was intended for seizing on the coro, 
as it was now in the midst of summer; but whea 
his enemies attacked him ia the mountains, and 
in places which were difficult to pass, he was 
both killed himself, as he was very bravely fight- 
ing in the battle, and the entire Roman cohorts 
were destroyed; for these cohorts were new 
raised men, gathered out of Syria, and there 
was no mixture of those called veteran soldiers 
among them, that might have supported those 
that were unskilful in war. 

2. This victory was not sufficient for Antigo- 
nus. but he proceeded to that degree of rage, as 
to treat the dead body of Joseph barbarously; 
for when he had gotten possession of the bodies 
of those that were slain, he cut off his head, al- 
though his brother Pheroras would have givea 
fifty talents as a price of redemption for it. And 
now the affairs of Galilee were put in such dis- 
order after this victory of Antigonus, that those 
of Antigonus’s party brought the principal men 
that were on Herod's side to the lake, and there 
drowned them. There was a great change made 
also in Idumea, where Macheras was building a 
wall about one of the fortresses, which was call- 
ed Gittha. But Herod had not yet been inform- 
ed of these things; for after the taking of Samo- 
sata, and when Antony had set Sosius over the 
affairs of Syria, and given him orders to assist 
Herod against Antigonus, he departed into 
Egypt; but Sosius sent two legions before him 
into Judea to assist Herod, and followed himself 
soon after with the rest of his army. 

3. Now when Herod was at Daphne, by Anti- 
och, he had some dreams which clearly forebo- 
ded his brother’s death, and as he leapt out of 
his bed in a disturbed manner, there came mes- 
sengers that acquainted him with that calamity. 
So when he had lamented this misfortune for a 
while, he put off the main part of his mourning, 
and made haste to march against his enemies; 
and when he had performed a march that was 
above his strength, and was gone as far as Liba- 
nus, he got him eight hundred men of those that 
lived near to that mountain, as his assistants, 
and joined with them one Roman legion, with 
which, before it was day, he made an irruption 
into Galilee, and met his enemies, and drove 
them back to the place which they had left. He 
also made an immediate and continual attack 
upon the fortress. Yet was he forced by a most 
terrible storm to pitch his camp in the neigh- 
boring villages, before he could take it: but 
when, after a few days’ time, the second legion, 
that came from Antony, joined themselves to 
him, the enemy were affrighted at his power, 
and left their fortifications in the night-time. 

4. After this he marched through Jericho, as 
making what haste he could to be avenged on 
his brother’s murderers; where happened to hin 
a providential sign, out of which, when he had 
unexpectedly escaped, he had the repntation of 
being very dear to God; for that evening there 
feasted with him many of the principal men, and 
after that feast was over, and all the guests were 
gone out, the bouse fell down immediately. 
And as he judged this to be a common signal of 
what dangers he should undergo, and how he 
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should escape them in the war that he was going 
about, he, in the morning, set forward with his 
army, when about six thousand of his enemies 
came running down from the mountains, and be- 
gan to fight with those in his foretront; yet durst 
they not be so very bold as to engage the Ro- 
mans hand to hand, but threw stones and darts 
at them at a distance; by which means they 
wounded a considerable number; in which ac- 
tion Herod's own side was wounded with a dart. 

5. Now as Aatigonus had a mind to appear to 
exceed Herod, not only in the courage, but in 
the number of his men, be sent Pappus, one of 
his companions, with an army against Sameria, 
whose fortune it was to oppose Macheras; but 
Herod overran the enemies’ country, and demo- 
lished five little cities, and destroyed two thou- 
sand men that were ia them, and burned their 
houses, and then returned to his camp; but his 
head-quarters were at the village called Cana. 

6. Now a great multitude of Jews resorted to 
him every day, both out of Jericho, and the other 
parts of the country. Some were moved so to 
do out of their hatred to Antigonus, and some 
out of regard to the glorious actions Herod had 
done; but others were led on by an unreasonable 
desire of change; so he fell upon them imme- 
diately. As for Pappus and his party, they were 
not terrified ateither their number or at theirzeal, 
but marched out with great alacrity to ight them, 
and it came to a clofe fight. Now other parts of 
their army made resistance for a while; bat He- 
rod running the utmost hazard out of tbe rage 
he was io at the murder of his brother, that he 
might be avenged oa those that had been the 
authors of it, soon beat those that opposed him, 
and, after he had beaten them, he always turned 
his forces against those that stood to it still, and 
pursued them all; so that a great slaughter was 
made, while some were forced back into that vil- 
lage whence they came out; he also pressed hard 
upon the hindermost, and slew a vast number of 
them; he also fell into the village with the ene- 
my, where every house was filled with armed 
men, and the upper rooms were crowded with 
soldiers for their defence; and when he had 
beaten those that were on the outside, he pulled 
the houses to pieces, and plucked out those that 
were within; upon many he had the roots shaken 
down, whereby they perished by heaps, and as 
for those that fed out of the ruins, tbe soldiers 
received them with their swords in their hands, 
and the multitude of those slain, and lying on 
heaps, was so great that the conquerors could not 
rass along the roads. Now the enemy could not 

ear this blow, so that when the multitude of 
them which was gathered together, saw that 
those in the village were slain, they dispersed 
themselves and fled away; upon the conidence 
of which victory, Herod had marched immedi- 
ately to Jerusalem, ualess he had been hiadered 
by the depth of winter [coming on.) This was 
the impediment that lay in the way of this his 
entire glorious progress, and was what hindered 
Antigonus from being now conquered, who was 
already disposed to forsake the city. 

7. Now when at the evening Herod had al- 
ready dismissed his friends to refresh themselves 
after their fatigue, and when he was gone him- 
self, while he was still hot in his armor, like a 
common soldier, to bathe himself, and had but 
one servant that attended him, and before he 
was gotten into the bath, one of the enemies met 
him in the face witha sword in his hand, and then 
a second, and then a third, and after that more 
of them; these were men who had run away out 
of the battle into the bath in their armor, and 
they had lain there for some time in great terror, 
and ia privacy; and wheu they saw the king, 
they trembled for fear, and ran by him ina fright, 
(although he were naked) and endeavored to get 
off into the public road: now there was by chance 
nobody else at hand that might seize upon these 
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men, and as for Flerod, he svas contented to have 
come to no harm himself, so that they all got 
away in safety. 

8. But on the next day Herod had Pappus’s 
head cut off, who was the general for Autigonus, 
and was slain in the battle, and sent it to his 
brother Pheroras by way of punishment for their 
slain brother, for he was the man that slew Jo- 
scph. Nuw as winter was going off, Herod march- 
ed to Jerusalem, and brought his army tothe wall 
of it; tnis was the third year since he had been 
made king at Rome; so he pitched his camp be- 
fore the temple, for on that side it might be be- 
sieged, and there it was that Pompey took the 
city. So he parted the work among the army, 
and demolished the suburbs, and raised three 
banks, and gave orders to have towers built upon 
those banks, and left the most laborious of his 
acquaintance at the works. But he went hini- 
self to Samaria, to take the daughter of Alex- 
ander, the son of Aristobulus, to wife, who had 
been betrothed to him before, as we have al- 
ready said; and thus he accomplished this, by 
the by, during the siege of the city, for he bad 
his enemy in great contempt already. 

9, When mola thus married Mariamne,he came 
back to Jerusalem with a greater army; Sosius 
also joined him with a large army, both of horse- 
men and footmen, which he sent before him 
through the midland arts, while he marched 
Hiniselt along to Phænicia; “and when the whole 
army was gotten together, which were eleven 
regiments of footmen and six thousand horse- 
men, besides the Syrian auxiliaries, which was 
no small part of the army, they pitched their 
camp near to the north wall. Herod’s depend- 
ence was upon the decree of the senate, by which 
he was made king, and Sosius relied upon An- 
tony, who sent the army that was under him to 
Herod's assistance. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


How Herod and Sosius took Jerusalem by force; 
and what Death Antigonus came to. Also, con- 
cerning Cleopatra's avaricious Temper. 


§1. Now the multitude of the Jews that were 
in the city were divided into several factions; for 
the people that crowded about the temple, being 
the weaker part of them, gave it out, that, as the 
times were, he was the ppiest and mest reli- 
gious man who should die first. But as to the 
more bold and hardy men, they got together in 
bodies, and fell to robbing others after various 
manners, and these particularly plundered the 
places that were about the sai and this becanse 
there was no food left either for the horses or the 
men; yet some of the warlike men who were 
used to fight regularly, were appointed to defend 
the city during the siege, and these drove those 
that raised the banks away from the wall, and 
these were always inventing one engine or an- 
other to be a hinderance to the engines of the 
enemy, nor had they so much success any way as 
in the mines under ground. 

2. Now, as for the robberies which were com- 
mitted, the king contrived that ambushes should 
be so laid, that they might restrain their excur- 
sions; and as for the want of provisions, he pro- 
vided that they should be brought to then fon 
com distances. Ite was also too hard for the 

ews, by the Romans’ skill in the art vf war; al- 
though they were bold to the utmost degree. 
Now they durst not come ton plain battle with 
the Romans, which was certain death, but through 
their mines under ground they would appear in 
the midst of them on the sudden, and before they 
could batter down one wall, they built them an- 
other in its stead; and, to sum up all at once, 


* That ja, A woman, nota man. 
t This deyth of Antigonus i8 confirmed by Plutarch 
and Strabo: the latter of whom is cited for it by Jose- 


they did not show any want either of pains-taking 
or contrivances, as having resolved to hold out to 
the very last. Indeed, though they had so great 
an army lying round about them, they bore a 
siege of five months, till some of Herod's chosen 
nien ventured to get upon the wall, and fell into 
the city, as did Sosius’s centurions after them; 
and now they first of all seized upon what was 
about the temple, and upon the pouring in of the 
army, there was slaughter of vast multitudes 
every where, by reason of the rage the Romans 
were in at the length of this siege, and by reason 
that the Jews who were about Herod earnestly 
endeavored that none of their adversaries might 
remain; so they were cut to pieces by great mul- 
titudes, as they were crowded together in narrow 
streets, and in houses, or were running away to 
the temple; nor was there any mercy shown 
either to infants, or to the aged, or tothe weaker 
sex; insomuch, that although the king sent about 
and desired them to spare the people, nobody 
could be persuaded to withhold their right hand 
from slaughter, but they slew people of all ages 
like madmen. Then it was that Antigonus, with- 
ont any regard to his former or to his present 
fortune, came from the citadel, and fell A at 
Sosius’s feet, who, without pitying him at all 
upon the change of his condition, laughed at him 
beyond measure, and called him Antigona.* Yet 
did he not treat him like a woman, or let hiw go 
free, but put him into bonds, and kept him in 
custody. 

3. But Herod’s concern at present, now he 
had gotten his enemies under his power, was to 
restrain the zeal of his foreign auxiliaries; for 
the multitude of the strange people were very 
eager to see the teniple, and what was sacred in 
the holy house itself; but the king endeavored 
to restrain them, partly by his exhortations. 
partiy by his threatenings, nay, partly by force, 
as thinking the victory worse than a defeat tu 
him, if any thing that ought not to be seen were 
seen by them. He also forbade, at the same 
time, the spoiling of the ae asking Sosius, in 
the most earnest manner, whether the Romans, 
by thns emptying the city of money and men, had 
a mind to leave him king of a desert? and told 
him, * That he judged the dominion of the habita- 
ble earth too small a compensation for the slaugh- 
ter of so many citizens.” And when Sosius sard, 
"That it was but just to allow the soldiers this 
plunder, as a reward for what they suflered 
during the siege,” Herod made answer, that 
“he would give every one of the soldiers a re- 
ward out of his own money.” So he purchased 
the deliverance of his country, and performed 
his promises to them, and made presents after a 
magnificent manner to each soldier, and propor- 
tionably to their commanders, and with a most 
royal bounty to Sosius himself, whereby nobody 
went away but ina wealthy condition. Mnapo 
Sosius dedicated a crown of gold to God, and 
then went away from Jerusalem, leading Anti- 
gonus away in bonds to Antony; then did the 
axet bring him to his end, who still had a fond 
desire of life, and some frigid hopes of it to the 
last, but by his cowardly behavior well deserved 
to die by it. 

4. Wlereupon king Herod distinguished the 
multitude that was in the city; and for those that 
were of his side, he made them still more his 
friends by the honors he conferred on them; 
but for those of Antigonus’s party, he slew them; 
and as his money rau low, he turned all the orua- 
ments he had into money, and sent it to Antony, 
and to those about him. Yetcould he nothereby 
purchase an exemption from all sufferings; for 
Antony was now bewitched by his love to Cleo- 
patra, and was entirely conquered by her charms. 


phus himself, Antiq. B. xv. ch. i. seet, 2, a8 Dean Ald- 
rich here observes. 
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Now, Cleopatra had put to death all her kindred, 
till no one near her in blood remained alive, and 
after that she fell to slaying those noway related 
to her. So she calumniated the principal men 
among the Syrians to Antony, and persuaded 
him to have them slain, that’so she might easily 
gain to be mistress of what they had; nay, she 
extended her avaricious humor to the Jews and 
Arabians, and secretly labored to have Herod 
and Malichus, the kings of both those nations, 
slain by his order. 

5. Now as to these her injunctions to Antony, 
he complied in part: for though he esteemed it 
too abominable a thing to kill such good and 
great kings, yet was he thereby alienated from 
the friendship he had fcr them. He also took 
away a great deal of their country: nay, even 
the plantation of palm-trees at Jericho, where 
also grows the balsam tree, and bestowed them 
upon her: as also all the cities on this side the 
river Eleutherus, Tyre and Sidon excepted.* 
And when she was become mistress of these, and 
hal conducted Antony in his expedition against 
the Parthians, as far as Euphrates, she came by 
Apamia and Damascus into Judea: and there 
did Herod pacify her indignation at him by large 
en e also hired of her those places that 

ad been torn away from his kingdom, at the 
yearly rent of two hundred talents. He conduct- 
ed her also as far as Pelusium, and paid her all 
tbe respect possible. Now jt was not long after 
this, that Anteny was come back from Parthia, 
and led with him Artabazes, Tigranes’s son, cap- 
tive, as a present for Cleopatra; for this Parthian 
wus presently given her, with his money, and all 
the prey that was taken with him. 


CHAP. XIX. 


How Antony, at the Persuasion of Cleopatra, 
sent Herod to fight against the Arabians; 
how, after several Battles, he at length got the 
Victory. As also concerning a great Earth- 
quake. 


§ 1. Now when the war about Actium was be- 
gun, Herod prepared to come to the assistance 
of Antony, as being already freed from his trou- 
bles in Judea, and having gained Hyrcania, which 
was a place that was held by Antigonus's sister. 
However, he was cunningly hindered from par- 
taking of the hazards that Antony went through 
by Cleopatra; for since, as we have already 
noted, she laid a plot against the kings of (Judea 
and Arabia,] she prevailed with Antony to com- 
mit the war against the Arabians to Herod; that 


vo, if he got the better, she might become mis- | 


tress of Arabia, or, if he were worsted, of Judea, 
and that she might destroy one of those kings 
by the other. 

2. However, this contrivance tended to the ad- 
vantage of Herod; for at the very first he took 
hostages from the enemy, and got together a 
great body of horse, and ordered them to march 
against them about Diospolis, and he conquered 
that army, although it fought resolutely against 
him. After which defeat, the Arabians were in 
ercat mation, and assembled themselves toge- 
ther at Kanatha, a city of Calosyria, in vast 
multitudes, and waited for the Jews. And when 
Herod was come thither, he tried to manage this 
war with particular prudence, and gave orders 
that they AT build a wall about their camp; 
yet did not the multitude comply with those or- 


* This ancient liberty of Tyre and Sidon under the 
Romans, taken notice of by Josephus, both here and 
Antiq.. xv. ch. iv. sect. 1, is confirmed by the testimo- 
ny of Strabo, b. xvi. page 757, as Dean Aldrich remarks; 
although, as he justly adds, this liberty lasted bul a littic 
while longer, when Augustus took it away irom them. 

t This 7thyear of the rein offterod [from the con- 
quest, or death of Antigonus] with the great earthquake 
m the beginning ofthe same spring,which are bere fully 
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ders. but were so emboldened by their foregoing 
victory, that they presently attacked the Ara- 
bians, and beat them at the first onset, and then 
pened tbem; yet there were snares laid for 

Ierod in that pursuit; while Athenio, who was 
one of Cleopatra's generals, and always an an- 
tagonist to Herod, sent oat of Kanatha the men 
of that country against him, for, upon this fresh 
onset, the Arabians took courage, and returned 
back, and both joined their numerous forces about 
stony places, that were hard to be gone over, and 
there put Herod’s men to the rout, and made a 
great slaughter of them, but those that escaped 
out of the battle fled to Ormiza, where the Ara- 
bians surrounded their camp, and took it, with 
all the men in it. 

3. In a little time after this calamity, Herod 
came to bring them succors; but he came too 
late. Now the occasion of that blow was this, 
that the officers would not obey orders; for had 
not the ight begun so suddenty, Athenio had not 
found a proper season for the snares he laid for 
Herod: however, he was even with the Arabians 
afterward, and overran their country, and did 
them more harm than their single victory could 
compensate. But as he was avenging himself on 
his enemies, there fell upon him another provi- 
dential calamity; for in the seventh year of his 
reign,t when the war about Actium was at the 
height, at the beginning of the spring, the earth 
was shaken, and destroyed an immense number 
of cattle, with thirty thousand men; but the 
army received no harm, hecause it lay in the 
open air. In the mcan time, the fame of this 
earthquake elevated the Arabians to greater 
courage, and this by augmenting it to a fabulous 
height, as is constantly the case in melancholy 
accidents, and pretending that all Judea was 
overthrown; upon this supposal, therefore, that 
they should easily get a land that was desti- 
tute of inhabitants into their power, they first 
sacrificed those ambassadors who were come 
to them from the Jews, and then marched into 
Judea immediately. Now the Jewish nation were 
affrighted at this invasion, and quite dispirited 
at the greatness of their calamities one after ano- 
ther; whom Herod yet got together, and endea- 
vored to enconrage them to defend themselves, 
by the following speech which he made to them: 

4, “ The present dread you are under, seems to 
me to have seized upon you very unreasonably. 
It is true, yon might justly be dismayed at that 
providential chastisement which hath befallen 
you; but to suffer yourselves to be equally ter- 
rified at the invasion of men, is unmanly. As for 
myself, I am so far from being affrighted at our 
enemies after this earthquake, that I imagine 
that God hath thereby laid a bait for the Ara- 
bians, that we may be avenged on them; for their 
present invasion proceeds more from our acci- 


dental misfortunes, than that they have any great 


| 


| 


dependence on their weapons, or their own ñt- 
ness for action. Now that hope which depends 
not on mens‘s own power, bat on others’ ill suc- 
cess, isa very ticklish thing: for there is no cer- 
tainty among men, either in their bad or good 
fortunes: but we may easily observe that fortune 
is mutable, and goes from one side to another; 
and this you may readily learn from exnmples 
among ourselves, for when you were once victors 
in the former fight, your enemies overcame you 
at last; and very likely it will now hapnen so, 
that those who think themselves sure of beating 


tween Octavins and Antony. and whichis known from 
the Roman historians to have been in the teginning of 
September, in the 31st year before the Christian era, 
determines the chronolozy of Josephus as to the reign 
of Herod, viz. that he began in the year 37, beyond ra- 
tional contradiction. Noris it quile unworthy of our 
notice, that this 7th vear ofthe reign of Merod, or the 
31st before the Christian era, conta'ned the latter part 
ofa Sabbatic year; on which Sabbalic year, therefore, 


implied to be uot much before the fight of Actium, te- | itis plain this great earthquake happened in Judea. 
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you, will themselves be beaten. For, when men 
are very Confident they are not upon their guard, 
while fear teaches men to act with cantion; in- 
somuch, that I venture to prove from your very 
timorousness, that yon ought to take courage: 
for when you were more bold than you ought to 
have been, and than I would hare had you, and 
marched on, Athenio’s treachery took place; 
but your present slowness and seeming dejection 
of ming, is to me a pledge and assurance of vic- 
tory. And indeed itis proper beforehand to be 
thus provident; but when we come to action, 
we ought to erect our minds, and to make our 
enemies, be they ever so wicked, believe, that 
neither any human, no, nor any providential 
misfortune, can cver depress the courage of Jews 
while they are alive; nor will any of them ever 
overlook an Arabian, or suffer such a one to 
become lord of his good things, whom he has 
in a manner taken captive, and that at many 
times also. And do not you disturb yourselves 
at the quaking of inanimate creatures, nor do 
vou imagine that this earthquake is a sign of 
another calamity; for such affections of the ele- 
ments are according to the course of nature, nor 
does it import any thing farther to men, than 
what mischief it does immediately of itself. Per- 
naps there may come some short sign before- 
hand in the case of pestilences, and famines, and 
earthquakes; but these calamities themselves 
nave their force limited by themselves, [without 
foreboding any other calamity.] And indeed 
what greater mischief can the war, though it 
should be a violent one, do to us, than the earth- 
quake has done? Nay, there is a signal of our 
enemies’ destruction visible, and that a very 
great one also; and this is not a natural one, nor 
derived from the hand of foreigners neither, but 
it is this, that they have barbarously murdered 
our ambassadors, contrary to the common law of 
mankind, and they have destroyed so many, as 
if they esteemed them sacrifices for God, in re- 
lation to this war. But they will not avoid his 
great cye, nor his invincible right hand; and we 
shall be revenged of them presently, in case we 
still retain any of the courage of our forefathers, 
and rise up boldly to punish these covenant 
breakers. Pet every one therefore go on and 
fight, not so much for his wife or his children, or 
for the danger his country is in, as for these nm- 
bassadors of ours; those dead ambassadors will 
conduct this war of ours better than we our- 
selves who are alive. And if you will be ruled 
by me, I will mysclf go before you into danger; 
for you know this well cnough, that your courage 
is irresistible, unless you hurt yourselves by 
acting rashly.”* 

5. When Herod had encouraged them by this 
speech, and he saw with what alacrity they 
went, he offered sacrifice to God; and after that 
sacrifice, he passed over the river Jordan with 
his army, und pitched his camp about Philadel- 
phia, near the cnemy, and about a fortification 
that lay between them. He then shot at them 
at a distance, and was desirous to come to nn en- 
gagement presently; for some of them had been 
sent beforehand to seize upon that fortification: 
but the king seat some, who immediately beat 
them out of the fortification, while he himself 
went in the forefront of the army, which he put 
in battle array every day, and invited the Ara- 
bians to fight. Dut as none of them came ont of 
their camp, for they were in a terrible fright, 
and their general, Flthimns, was not able to say 
a word for fear; so Herod came upon them, and 
pulled their fortification to pieces, by which 
means they were aoe to come out to fight, 
which they did in disorder, and so that the 
borsemen and footmen were mixed together. 

* This speech of Herod ls set down twice hy Jore- 


phus, here und Antiq. b. xv. ch. v. sect. 3, to the very 
same purpose, but by no incans in the same werds; 
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They were indeed superior to the Jews in nom- 
ber, but inferior as to their alacrity, although 
they were obliged to expose themselves to dan- 
ger by their very despair of victory. 

6. Now while they made opposition, they had 
not a great number slain: out as soon as they 
turned their backs, a great many were trodden 
to pieces by the Jews, and a great meny by 
themselves, and so perished, till five theusand 
were fallen down dead in their tlight, while the 
rest of the multitude prevented their immediate 
death, by crowding into the fortification. Herod 
encompassed these around, and besieged them. 
and alike they were ready to be taken by their 
enemies in arms; they had another additional 
distress upon them, which was thirst and want 
of water; for the king was above hearkening to 
their ambassadors, and when they offered five 
hundred talents, as the price of their redemp- 
tion, he pressed still eae upon them. And as 
they were burnt up by their thirst, they came 
out and voluntarily delivered themselves up by 
multitudes to the Jews, till in five days’ tine four 
thousand of them were put in bonds; and on the 
sixth day the multitude that were left despaired 
of ever saving themselves, and came out to fight; 
with these Herod fought, and slew again abou 
seven thousand, insoniuch, that he punished Ara- 
bia so severely, and so far extinguished the spi- 
rits of the men, that he was chosen by the nation 
for their ruler. 


CHAP. XX. 


Herod is confirmedinhis Kingdom by Cesar, ana 
cultivates a Friendship with the Emperor by 
magnificent Presents; while Cesar returns his 
Kindness by bestowing on him that Part of his 
Kingdom which had been taken away from it 
by Cleopatra, with the Addition of Zenodorus’s 
Country also. 


$1. BUT now Herod was underimmediate con- 
cern about a most important affair, on acconnt 
of his friendship with Antony, who was already 
overcome at Actium by Cæsar; yet he was more 
afraid than hurt; for Cæsar did not think he had 
quite undone Antony while Herod continued his 
assistance to him. However, the king resolved 
to expose hiinself to danger: accordingly he sail- 
cd to Rhodes, where Cæsar then abode, and came 
to him without his diadem, and in the habit and 
appearance of a private person, but in his beha- 
vior as a king. So he concealed nothing of the 
truth, but spoke thus before his face: “O Cæsar, 
as I was made king of the Jews by Antony, so 
do I profess that E have used my royal authority 
in the best manner, and entirely for his advan- 
tage; nor will I conceal this farther, that thou 
hadst certainly found me in arms, and an insepa- 
rable companion of his, had not the Arabians 
hindered me. However, I sent him as many anx- 
iliaries as I was able, and many ten thousand 
[cone of corn, Nay, indeed, 1 did not desert my 
yencfactor after the blow that was given him at 
Actium; but I gave him the best advice I was 
able, when I was no longer able to assist him in 
the war: and ] told him that there was but one 
way of recovering his affairs, and that was to kill 
Cleopatra; and I promised him, that if she were 
once dead, I nant afford him money and walls 
for his security, with an army and myself to as- 
sist him in his war against thee: but his affec- 
tions for Cleopatra stupped his ears, as did God 
himself also, who hath bestowed the government 
on thee. I own myself also to be overcome to- 

ether with him, and with his last fortune I have 
laid aside my diadem, and am come hither to 
thee, having my hopes of safety in thy virtue; 
and I desire that thou wilt first consider how faith- 
ful a friend, and not whose friend, I have been.” 


whence it appears, that the sense was Herod's, but the 
composition Josephus’s. 
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2. Cæsar replied to him thus: “Nay, thou į Cæsar; when Cæsar was acquainted with it, he 
shalt not oniy be in safety, but shalt be a king; | sent back orders that this nest of robbers should 
and that more firmly than thou wert before; for | be destroyed. Varro therefore made an expedi- 
thou art worthy to reign over a great many sub- | tion against them, and cleared the land of those 
jects, by reason of the fastness of thy mal men, and took it away from Zenodorus. Cæsar 
ship: and do thou endeavor to be equally con- | did also afterwara bestow it on Herod, that it 
stant in thy friendship to me, upon my good | might not again become a receptacle for those 
success, which is what I depend upon from the | robbers that had come against Damascus. He 
generosity of thy disposition, However, Antony | also made him a procurator of all Syria, and this 
hath done well in preferring Cleopatra to thee; | on the tenth year afterwards, when he came again 
for by this means we have gained thee by her | into that province; and this was so established, 
madness, and thus thon hast begun to be my | that the other procurators could not do any thing 
friend before I began to be thine; on which ac- | inthe administration without his advice; but when 
count Quintus Dedius hath written to me that | Zenodorus was dead, Cæsar bestowed on him ad 
thou scntest him assistance against the gladia- | that land which lay between Trachonitis and Ga- 
tors. I do therefore assure thee, that 1 will con- | lilee. Yet what was still of more consequence 
firm the kingdom to thee by decree: I shall also | to Herod, he was beloved by Cesar next after 
endeavor to do thee some Miber kindness bere- | Agrippa, and by Agrippa next after Cæsar; 
after, that thou mayest find no loss in the want | whence he arrived at a very great degree of feli 
of Antony.” city. Yet did the greatness of his soul exceed 

3. When Cæsar had spoken such obliging | it, and the main part of his magnanimity was 
things to the king, and had put the diadem again | extended to the promotion of piety. 
about his head, he proclaimed what he had be- 
stowed on him by a decree, in which he enlarged CHAP. XXI. 


in the commendation of the man after a magni- x! ; 
ficent manner. Whereupon Herod obliged him J Fa leg net rom theca ome. 


to be kind to him by the presents he gave him, Ato 
and he desired him to eave ea one of as also, of those other Edifices that were erected 
2 ; by him: and what Magnificence he showed to 


Antony’s friends, who had become a supplicant to : = : : 
him. But Cesar’s anger against him prevail- For eigners; and how Fortune was in all things 
Javoruble to him. 


ed, and he complained of the many and very : 
reat offences the man whom he petitioned for| § 1. ACCORDINGLY, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign, Herod rebuilt the temple, and encompass- 


ad been guilty of; and by that means he reject- 
ed a piece of Jand about it with a wall, which 


ed his pation. After this, Cæsar went from { 
Egypt t rough Syria, when Herod received him | land was twice as large as that before enclosed. 


with royal and rich entertainments; and then did | The expenses he laid out upon it were vastly 
he first of all ride alung with Cesar, as he was | large; and the riches about it were also un- 
reviewing his army about Ptolemais; and feasted | speakable. A sign of which you have in the great 
him with all his friends, and then distributed niles that were erected about the temple, and 
among the rest of the army what was necessary | the citadel which was on its north side.t The 
to feast them withal. He also madea plentiful cloisters he built from the foundation, bat the 
provision of water for them, when they were to | citadel he repaired at a vast expense, nor was it 
march as far as Pelusium, through a dry coun- | other than a royal palace, which he culled Anto- 
try, which he did also in like manner at their re- | nia, in honor of Antony. He also built himself 
turn thence; nor were there any necessaries | a palace in the upper city, containing two ver 
wanting to that army. It was therefore the opi- | large and most beautiful apartments, to which 
nion both of Cesar and of his soldiers, that He- | the holy house itself could not be compared [in 
rod’s kingdom was too small for those generous | largeness.] The one apartment he named Cæsa- 
presents he made them; for which reason, when | reum, and the other he named Agrippium, from 
Cæsar was come into Egypt, and Cleopatra | his (two an friends. 

and Antony were dead, he did not only bestow] 2. Yet did he not preserve thcir memory by 
other marks of honor upon him, but made an | particnlar buildings only, with their names given 
addi‘ion to his kingdom, by giving him, not only | them, but his generosity went as far as entire 
the country which had been taken from him by | cities; for when he had built a most beautiful 
Cleopatra, but besides that, Gadara, and Hippos, wall round a country in Samaria, twenty furlongs 
and Samaria; and moreover, of the maritime long, and had brought six thousand inhabitants 

| 


cities, Gaza,* and Anthedon, and Joppa, and | into it,and had allotted to it a most froittal piece! 


Strato’s Tower. He also made hima present of | of land, and in the mi.lst of this city, thus built, 
four hundred Galls (Galatians) asa guard for his | had erected a very large temple to Cæsar, and 
body, which they had becn to Cleopatra before. | had laid round about it a portion of sacred land 
Nor did any thing so strongly induce Cesar to | of three furtongs and a half, he called the city 
make these presents as the generosity of him that | Sebaste, from Sebastus or Augustus, and settled 
received them. the affairs of the city after a most regular man- 
4. Moreover, after the first games at Actium, | ner. 
he added to his kingdom both the region called | 3. And when Cæsar had further bestowed upon 
Trachonitis, and what lay in its neighborhood, | him another additional country, he built there 
Batanea. and the country of Auranitis, and that | also a temple of white marble, hard by the fonu- 
on the following occasion: Zenodorus, who had | tains of Jordan: the place is called Paniuin, 
hired the house of Lysanias, had all along sent | where is a top cf a mountain that is raised to an 
robbers out of ‘Trachonitis among the Damas- | immense height, and at its side, beneath, or at 
cencs; who thereupon had recourse to Varro, | its bottom, a dark cave opens itself: within 
the president of Syria, and desired of him that | which there isa horrible precipice, that descends 
he would represent the calamity they were in to | abruptiy to a vast depth; it contains a mighty 
` 





* Since Josephus, both here, and in his Antiq. b. xv. t This fart was first built, as is supposed, by Jika 
ch. vii. sect. 3, reckons Gaza, which had been a free city, | Hyreanns. see Prd. at the year 107, and called Baris, 
among the cities given Herod hy Augustus, and yet im- | the Tower or Citadel, It was afterward rebuilt, with 
plies that Herod had made Costobarus a governor of it great improvements, by Herod, under the government 
before, Antiq. b. xv. chap. vii. sert.9; Harduin has , of Antonius.and was named from him the Tower of 
some pretence for saying that Josephus here contradict- | #@nfonia* and about the time when Ilero rebuitt the 
ed himself, But, perhaps, Herod thought he had suffi- | temple, he scems to have put his fast hand toit. See 
cient authority to puta governor into Gaza, after he | Antiq. b. xvii.ch. v. sect 4; OF the War, b. i. ch. iii. 
was made tetrarch or king, in times of war, before the | sect, 4; and ch. v. sect. 4. It lay on the northwest side 
city was entirely delivered into his hands by Augustus. | of the temple, and wasa quarter as large. 
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quantity of water which is immoreable; and when 
any dody lets dowa any thing to measure the 
depth of the carth beneath the water, no length 
of cord is sutlicient to reach it. Now the fona- 
tains of Jordan rise at the roots of this cavity 
outwardly; aad, as some think, this is the utmost 
origta of Jordan: but we shall speak of that mat- 
ter more accurately ta our following history. 

4. But the king erected other places at Jeri- 
cho also, betweea the citadel Cypros and the 
former place, such as were better and more use- 
ful than the former for travellers, and named 
then from the same friends of his. To say all at 
once, there was not any place of his kingdom fit 
‘or the purpose, that was permitted to be with- 
out sumewhat that was for Cæsar’s honor, and 
when he had filled his owncountry with temples, 
he poured out the like pleatiful marks of his es- 
teem into his provinces, and built many cities 
which he called Cwsareas. 

5. And when he observed that there was a city 
by the seaside that was much decayed, (its name 
was Stratos Tower,) but that the place, by the 
happiness of its inhabitants, was capable of great 
improvements from his liberality, he rebuilt it all 
with white stone, and adorned it with several 
most splendid palaces, wherein he especially de- 
inoastrated his magnanimity; for the case was 
this, that all the seashore between Dora aad 
Joppa, ia the middle, between which this city is 
situated, had no good haven, insomuch that every 
one that sailed trom Phoenicia for Egypt was 
ohlized to lie in the stormy sea, by reason of the 
south winds that threatened them; which wind, 
if it blew but a little fresh, such vast waves are 
raised, and dash upoa the rocks, that upon their 
retreat, the sea is ina great ferment for a long 
ir But the king, by the expenses he was at, 
and the itberal disposal of them, overcame na- 
ture, and built a haven larger than was the Py- 
ræun [at Athens; ]* and ia the other retirements 
of the water he built other deep stations [for the 
ships also. j 

e Now, although the place where he built was 
greatly opposite to his purposes, yet did he so 
tully struggle with that difculty, that the firm- 
ness of his buildiag could not easily be conquer- 
ed by the sea; and the beauty and ornament of 
the works was such, as though he had not had 
any difficulty in the operation; for when he had 
measured out as large a space as we have before 
mentioned, he let down stones iato twenty fathom 
water, the greatest part of which were fifty feet 
in length, and nine in depth, and ten in breadth, 
and some still larger. But when the haven was 
filled up to that depth, he. enlarged that wall 
which was thus already extant above the sea, till 
it was two hnadred fect wide, one huadred of 
which had buildings before it, in order to break 
the force of the waves, whence it was called 
Procumatia, or the first breaker of the waves; 
but the rest of the space was nader a stone wall 
that rao round it. On this wall were very large 
towers, the principal and most beautiful of which 
was called Drusium, from Drusus, who was soa- 
in-law to Cæsar. 

7. There were also a great anmber of arches, 
where the mariners dwelt; and all the places 
hefore them round about was a large valley. or 
walk, for a quay [or landing-place] to those that 
came on shore; but the entrance was oo the 
north, because the north wind was there the 


* That Josephus speaks truth when he assures na, 
that “rhe haven of this Cesarea was made ty Herod 
not less, nny rather larger, than that famous haven at 
Athens, called the Pyreum,” will appear, says Dean 
Aldrich, to him who compares ihe description of that 
at Athens in Thucydides and Pausanias with this of 
Cesarea in Josephus here, ond in the Antiq. b. xv. 
chap. ix. sect. Grand b. xvii. echap. Ix. seet. |. 

t These buildings of cities hy the name of Cesar, and 
Institution of solemn games In honor of Augustus Cæ- 
sar, a3 here andin the Antiynities related of Herod by 
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most gentle of all the winds. At the mouth of 
the haven were on each side three great Colossi, 
supported by pillars, where those Colossi that 
are on your left hand, as you sail into the port, 
are supported by a solid tower, but those on the 
right hand are supported by two upright stones 
joined together, cae stones were larger than 
that tower which was on the other side of the 
entrance. Now there were continua) edifices 
joined to the haven, which were also themselves 
of white stone; and to this haven did the nəyrow 
streets of the city lead, and were built at «qual 
distances one from another. And over against 
the mouth of the haven, upon an elevation, there 
was a temple for Cæsar, which was exceller. 
both in beanty and largeness; and therein was a 
Colossus of Cesar, not less than that of Jupiter 
Olympius, which it was made to resemble. The 
other Colossus of Rome was equal to that of Juno 
at Argos. So he dedicated the city to the pro- 
vince, and the haven to the sailors there, but the 
honor of the building he ascribed to Casar,} and 
named it Cæsarea accordingly. 

8. He also built the other edifices, the amphi- 
theatre, and theatre, and markct-place, in a 
manner agreeable to that denomination; and ap- 

vinted games every fifth year, and callcd them, 
in like manner, Ccesar’s games; and he first him- 
self proposed the largest prizes upon the hun- 
dred ninety-second Olympiad; ia which not only 
the victors themselves, but those that came next 
to them, and even those that came ia the third 
place, were partakers ot hts royal bounty. He 
also rebuilt Anthedon, a city that lay on the 
coast, and had been demolished ia the wars, and 
named Agrippium. Moreover, he had so very 
great a kindness for his friend Agrippa, that he 
had his name engraven upon that gate which he 
had himself erected in the temple. 

9. Tlerod was also a lover of his father, if any 
other person ever was sa; for he made a monu- 
ment for his father, even that city which he built 
in the finest plain that was in his kingdom, and 
which had rivers and trees in abundance, and 
named it Antipatris. He also built a wall about 
a citadel that lay above Jericho, and was a very 
strong aad very fine building, aad dedicated it to 
his mother, and called it Cypros. Moreover, he 
dedicated a tower that was at Jerusalem, and 
called it by the name of his brother Phasaelus, 
whose structure, largencss, and magnificenre, we 
shall describe hereafter. He also built another 
city ta the valley that leads northward from 
Jericho, and named it Phasaelis. 

10. And as he transmitted to eternity his fami- 
ly and friends, so did he not neglect a memorial 
for himself, bat built a fortress upon a moun- 
tain towards Arabia, and nanied it from himself 
llerodium;ł and he called that hill that was of 
the shape of a woman's breast, and was sixty 
furlongs distant from Jerusalem, by the same 
name. He also bestowed much curious art upon 
it, with great ambition, and built round towers 
all about the top of it, and filled up the remaining 
space with the most costly palaces round about, 
iasomuch, that not only the sight of the inner 
apartments was splendid, but great wealth was 
laid out on the outward walls, and partitions, and 
roofs also. Besides this, he brought a mighty 
quantity of water froma great distance, and at 
vast charges, and raised an ascent to it of two 
huadred steps of the whitest murble, for the hill 


Josephus, the Roman historians attest toas things then 
frequent in tLe provinees of that empire, as Dean Atd- 
rich observes on this chapter, 

t There were lwo cilies or citadets called Herodium 
in Judea, and bath mentioned hy Josephus, not only 
here, but Antiq. b. xiv. chap. xiii. sect. 9;b. x. eh. Ix. 
sect.9, Of the War, b. i. chap. xiii. sect. 8; b. iii. ch. iii. 
seet. 5. One of them was W0,and the other 60 furloags 
distant fram Jerusalem. Oneof them is mentioned by 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. b. v. ch. xiv. as Dean Aldrich observes 
here. 
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was itself moderately high, and entirely factitious. 
He also built other palaces about the roots of the 
hill, sufficient to receive the furniture that was 
put into them, with his friends also; insomuch, 
that on account of its containing all necessaries, 
the fortress might seem to be a city, but, by the 
bounds it had, a palace only. 

11. And when he had built so much, he showed 
the greatness of his soul to no small number of 
foreign cities. He built places for exercise at 
Tripoli, and Damascus, “el Ptolemais; he builta 
wall about Byblus, as also large "ooms, and clois- 
ters. and temples, and market-places at berytus 
and Tyre, with theatres at Sidon and Damascus. 
He also built aqueducts for those Laodiceans who 
lived by the seaside; and for those of Ascalon he 
built baths and costly fountains, as also cloisters 
round a court, that were admirable both for their 
workmanship and largeness. Moreover, he de- 
dicated groves and meadows to some people: 
nay, not a few cities there were who had lands of 
his donation, as if they were parts of his own 
kiogdom. He also bestowed annual revenues, 
and those for ever also, on the settlements for 
exercises, and appointed for them, as well as for 
the people of Cos, that such rewards should 
never be wanting. Ile also gave corn to all such 
as wanted it, and conferred upon Rhodes large 
sums of mcaey tor building ships, and this he did 
in many places, and frequently also. And when 
Apollo's temple had been burnt down, he rebuilt 
it at his own charges, after a better manner than 
it was before. What need I speak of the presents 
he made to the Lyceaas and Samnians? or of his 
great liberality throngh all Ionia? and that ac- 
cording to every body's wants of them. And are 
not the Athenians, and Lacedemonians, and Ni- 
copolitans, and that Pergamus which is in My- 
sia, full of donations that Herod presented them 
withal? And as for that large open place be- 
lunging to Antioch in Syria, did uot he pave it 
with polished marble, though it were twenty 
furlongs long? and this when it was shunned by 
all men before, because it was full of dirt and fil- 
thiness, when he besides adorned the same place 
with a cloister of the same length. 

12. It is truc, a man may say, these were fa- 
vors peculiar to those particular places, on 
which he bestowed his benetits; but then what 
favors he bestowed on the Eleans was a dona- 
tion not only in common to all Greece, but to all 
the habitable earth, as far as the glory of the 
Olympic games reached. For when he per- 
ceived that they were come to nothing for want 
of money, and that the only remains of ancient 
Greece were ina manner gone, he not only be- 
came one of the combatants in that return of the 
fifth year games, which in his sailing to Rome he 
happened to be present at, but he settled upon 
them revenues of money for perpetuity, insomuch, 
that this memorial as a combatant there can never 
fail. It would be an infinite task if 1 should 
go over his payments of people's debts, or tri- 
butes, for them, as he eased the people of Pha- 
saelus, of Batanea, and of the small cities about 
Cilicia, of those annual pensions they before 
paid. However, the fear he was in much dis- 
turbed the greatness of his soul, lest he should be 
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such a warrior as could not be withstood: many 
men, therefore, there are who have stood amazed 
at his readiness in his exercises, when thev saw 
him throw the javelin directly forward, and shoot 
the arrow upon the mark. And then, besides 
these performances of his, depending on his own 
strength of mind and body. fortune was also very 
favorable,to him; for he seldom failed of success 
in his wars; and when he failed, he was not him- 
self the occasion of such failings, but he either 
was betrayed by some, or the rashness of his own 
soldiers procured his defeat, 


CHAP. XXH. 


The murder of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, the 
High Priests; as also of Mariamne, the Queen. 


}1. HOWEVER, fortune was avenged on Herod 
in his external great successes, by raising him 
up domestic troubles; and he began to have wild 
disorders in his family, on accountof his wife, of 
whom he was so very fond. For when he came 
to the government, he sent away her whom he 
had before married when he was a private per- 
son, and who was born at Jerusalem, whose 
name was Doris, and married Mariamne, the 
daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus; 
on whose account disturbances arose in his fa- 
mily, and that in part very soon, but chiefly after 
his return from Rone. For first of all fe Ex- 
pelled Antipater, the son of Doris, for the sake 
of his sons by Mariamne, out of the city, and 
permitted him to come thither at no other times 
than at the festivals. After this he slew his wife’s 
grandfather, Ilyrcanus, when he was returned 
out of Parthia to him, under this pretence, that 
he suspected him of plotting against him. Now 
this Hyrcanus had been carried captive to Bar- 
zapharnes, when he overran Syria; but those of- 
his own country beyond Euphrates were desirous 
he would stay with them, and this out of the com- 
miseration they had for his condition; and had 
he complied with their desires, when they ex- 
horted him not to go over the river to Herod, he 
had not perished; but the marriage of his grand- 
daughter [to Herod] was his temptation; for as 
he relied upon him, and was over fond of his own 
country, he came back to it. Herod's provoca- 
tion was this, not that Hyrcanus made any at- 
tempt to gain the kingdom, but that it was fitter 
for him to be their king than for Herod. 

2. Now of the five children which Herod had 
by Marianine, two of them were daughters, and 
three were sons; and the youngest of these sons 
was educated at Rome, and there died: but the 
two eldest he treated as (hose of royal blood, on ac- 
count of the nobility of their mother, and because 
they were not born till he was king. But then 
what was stronger than all this, was the love he 
bore to Mariamne, and which intlamed him every 
day to a great degree, and so far conspired with 
the other motives, that he felt no other troubles 
on account of her he loved so entirely. But Ma- 
riamne's hatred to him was not inferior to his 
love to her. She had indeed but too just a cause 
of indignation, from what he had done, while her 
boldness ata froin his affection to her; so 
she openly reproached him with what he had 
done to her grandfather Hyrcanus, and to her 


exposed to envy, or seem to hunt after greater | brother Aristobulus; fur he had not spared this 


things than he ought, while he bestowe 
liberal gifts upon these cities, than did their own- 
ers themselves, 

13. Now Herod had a body suited to his soul, 





more | Aristobulus, though he were but a child, for when 


he had given him the high priesthood at the age 
of seventeen, he slew him quickly after he had 
conferred that dignity apon him; but when Aris- 


and was ever a most excellent hunter, where he | tobulus had put on the holy vestments, and had 
generally had good success, by the means of his appro i h a to the altar, ata festival, the multi- 


great skill in riding horses; for in one day he 
caught torty wild beasts;* that country breeds 
also bears, and the greatest part of it is reple- 
nished with stags and wild asses. He was also 


* Here seems to be a small defect in the copies, which 
describe the wild beasts which were hunted in a certain 
country by Herod, without naming any such country at 
an. 
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tude, in great crowds, fell into tears; whereupon 
the child was sent by night to Jericho, and was 
there dipped by the Galls, at Hlerod’s command, 
ina poal he was drowned. 

3. For these reasons Mariamne reproached 
Herod, and his sister and mother, after a most 
contumelious manner, while he was dumb on ac- 
count of his affection for her: vet had the women 
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great indignation at her, and raised a calumny 
against her, that she was false to his bed; which 
thing they thought most likely to move Herod to 
anger. They also contrived to have many other 
circumstances believed, in order to make the 
thing more credible, and accused her of having 
sent her picture into Egypt to Antony, and that 
her Just was so extravagant, as to have thus show- 
ed herself, though she was absent, to a man that 
ran mad alter women, and to a man that had it in 
his power to use violence to her. This charge 
fell like a thunderbolt upon Herod, and put him 
in disorder; and that especially, because his love 
to her occasioned him to be jealous, and because 
he considered with himself, that Cleopatra was a 
shrewd woman, and that on her account Lysa- 
nias the king was taken off, as well as Malichus 
the Arabian: for his fear did not extend to the 
dissolving of Lis marriage, but to the danger of 
his life. 

4. When therefore he was about to take a jour- 
ney abroad, he committed his wife to Joseph, his 
sister Salome’'s husband, as to one who would be 
faithful to him, and bore him good-will on ac- 
count of their kindred; he also gave hima secret 
injunction, that if Antony slew him, he would 
slay her. But Joseph, without any ill design, 
and only in order to demonstrate the king’s love 
to his wife, how he could not bear to think of 
being separated from her, even by death itself, 
discovered this grand secret to her; upon which, 
when Herod was come back, and as they talked 
together, he confirmed his love to her by many 
oaths, and assured her that he had never such an 
affection for any other woman as he had for her. 
“Yes,” (says she) thou didst, to be sure, demon- 
strate thy love to me by the injunctions thou 
gavest Joseph, when thou commandedst him to 
kill me.” 

5. When he heard that this grand secret was 
discovered, he was like a distracted man, and 
said, that Joseph would never have disclosed that 
injunction of his, unless he had debauched her. 
His passion also made him stark mad, and leap- 
ing out of his bed, he ran about the palace after 
a wild manner; at which time his sister Salome 
took the opportunity also to blast her reputation, 
and confirmed his suspicion about Joseph; where- 
upon, out of his ungovernable jealousy and rage, 
he commanded both of them to be slain imime- 
diately; but as soon as ever his passion was over, 
he repented of what he had done, and as soon as 
his anger was worn olf, his affections were kin- 
dled again. And, indeed, the flame of his de- 
sires for her was so ardent, that he could not 
think she was dead, but would appear under his 
disorders to speak to her as if she were still alive, 
till he were better instructed by time, when his 
grief and trouble, now she was dead, appeared as 
great as his affection had been for her while she 
was living. 

CHAP. XXIII. 


Calumnicsagainst the Sons of Mariamne. Antipa- 
ter is preferred bifore them. They are accused 
before Cusar, and Herod is reconciled to them. 


§ 1. Now Mariamue's sons were heirs to that 
hatred which had been borne their mother, and 
when they considered the greatness of Terod’s 
crime towards her, they were suspicious of him 
as of an enemy of theirs; and this first while they 
were educated at Rome, but still more when 
they were returned to Judea. This temper of 
theirs increased npon them, as they grew up to 
be men; and when they were come to an ave fil 
for marriage, the one of them married their aunt 


*Here is eithera defect or n great mistake in Jnse- 
phus’s present copies or memory: for Mariainne did not 
now reproach feril with this his first injunction ta Jo- 
seph to kill her, if he himself were sininby Antony, 
but that be had given the like coramand a second Lime 
to Soemus also, when he was afraid of beiug slain by 
Augustus, Ant. b. xy. ch. lif. sect. 5. 
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Salome’s daughter, which Salome had been the 
accuser of their mother; the other married the 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. And 
now they used boldness in speaking, as well as 
bore hatred in their minds. Now those that ca- 
lumniated them took a handle from such their 
boldness, and certain of them spoke now more 
plainly to the king that there were treacherous 
designs laid against him by both his sons, and he 
that was son-in-law to Archelaus, relying upon 
his father-in-law, was preparing to fly away, in 
order to accnse iterod before Cesar; and when 
Herod’s head had been long enough filled with 
these calumnies, he brought Antipater, whom he 
had by Doris, into favor again, as a defence to 
him against his other sons, and began all the ways 
he possibly could to prefer him before thein. 

2. But these sons were not able to bear this 
change in their affairs, for when they saw him 
that was born of a mother of no family, the no- 
bility of their birth made them unable to contain 
their indignation; but whensoever they were nn- 
easy, they showed the anger they had at it. And 
as these sons did day after day improve in that 
their anger, Antipater already exercised all his 
own abilities, which were very great, in flatter- 
ing his father, and in contriving many sorts of 
caluimnies against his brethren, while he told 
some stories of them himself, and put it upon 
other proper persons to raise other stories against 
them, till at length he entirely cut his brethren 
off from all hopes of succeeding to the kingdom; 
for he was already publicly put into his father’s 
will as his successor. Accordingly, he was sent 
with royal ornaments, aad other marks of royalty, 
to Cæsar, excepting the diadem. He was also 
able in time to introduce his mother again into 
Mariamne’s bed. The two sorts of weapons he 
made use of against his brethren, were flattery 
and calumny, whereby he brought matters pri- 
vately to such a pass, that the king had thoughts 
of putting his sons to death. 

3. So the father drew Alexander as far as 
Rome, and charged him with an attempt of poi- 
soning him before Cesar. Alexander could hard- 
ly speak for lamentation, but having a judge that 
was more skilful than Antipater, and more wise 
than Herod, he modestly avoided laying any im- 
putation upon his father, but with great strength 
of reason confuted the calumnies laid against 
him; and when he had demonstrated the inno- 
cency of his brother, who was in the like danger 
with himself, he at last bewailed the craftiness 
of Antipater, and the disgrace they were under. 
He was enabled also to justify himself, not only 
by a clear conscience, which he carried with him, 
but by his eloquence; for he was a shrewd man 
in making speeches. And upon his saying at last, 
that if his father objected this crime to them, it 
was in his power to put them to death, he made 
all the audience weep; and he brought Cæsar to 
that pass, as to reject the accusation, and to re- 
concile their father to them immediately. But 
the conditions of their reconciliation were these, 
that they should in all things be obedient to their 
father, and that he should have power to leave 
the kingdom to which of them he pleased. 

4. After this the king came back from Rome 
and seemed to have forgiven his sons upon these 
accusations; but still so, that he was not without 
his snspicions of them, They were followed by 
Antipater, who was the fountain-head of those 
accusations; yet did not he openly discover his 
hatred to them, as revering him that had recon- 
ciled them. But as Herod sailed by Cilicia, he 
touched at Elensa,t where Archelaus treated 


t That this island Eleusa, afterward culled Sebaste, 
near Cilicia, had in it the royal palace of this Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, Straho testifies, h. xv. p. 678, Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium also ealls it “An istand of Cilicia, 
which is now Sebaste ; both whose testimonies are per 
tinently cited here hy Dr. Hudson. See the same history 
Antiq. b. xvi, eh. x, sect. 7. 
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them in tbe most obliging manner, and gave 
him thanks for the deliverance of his son-in-law, 
and was much pleased at their reconciliation; 
and this the more, because he had formerty 
written to his friends at Rome, that they should 
be assisting to Alexander at his trial. So he 
conducted Herod as far as Zephyrium, and made 
him presents to the value of thirty talents. 

5. Now when Herod was come to Jerusalem, 
he gathered the people together, and presented 
to them his three sons, and gave them an apolo- 
getic account of his absence, and “thanked God 
greatly, and thanked Cesar greatly also, for 
settling his house when it was under disturb- 
ances, and had procured concord among his sons, 
which was of greater consequence than the king- 
dom itself, and which I will render still more 
firm; for Cæsar hath put into my power to ojs- 
pose of the governinent, and to appoint my suc- 
cessor. Accordingly, in way of requital for his 
kindness, and in order to provide tor mine own 
advantage, I do declare, that these three sons of 
mine shall be kings. And, in the first place, I 
pray for the approbation of God to what I am 
about; and, in the next place, I desire your ap- 
poan. The age of one of them, and the no- 

ility of the other two, should procure them the 
succession. Nay, indeed, my kingdom is so 
large, that it may be sufficient for more kings. 
Now do you keep those in their places whom 
Cæsar hath joined, and their ier lath appoint- 
ed; and do not you pay undue or unequal re- 
spects to them, but to every one according to 
the prerogative of their births; for he that pays 
such respects unduly, will thereby not make him 
that is henored beyond what his age requires 
so joyful, as he will make him that is dishonored 
sorrowful. As for the kindred and friends that 
are to converse with them, I will appoint them 
to each ot them, and will so constitute them, 
that they may be securities for their concord; as 
well knowing, that the ill tempers of those with 
whom they converse, will produce quarrels and 
contentions among them: but that, if those with 
whom they converse be of good tempers, they 
will preserve their natural affections for one an- 
other. But still [ desire, that not these only, but 
all the captains of my army, bave, for the pre- 
sent, their hopes placed on me alone; for I do 
not give away my kingdom to these my sons, 
but give them royal honors only; whereby it 
will come to pass, that they will enjoy the sweet 
arts of governinent as rulers themselves, but 
that the burden of the administration will rest 
upon myself, whether I will or not. And let 
every one consider what age I am of, how I have 
conducted my life, and what piety | have exer- 
cised: for my age is not so great, that men may 
soon expect the end of my life; nor have I in- 
dulged such a luxurious way of living as cuts 
men off when they are young; and we have 
been so religions towards God, that we [have 
reason to hope we] may arrive at a very great 
age. But for such as cultivate a friendship with 
my sons, so as to alm at my destruction, they 
shall be punished by me on their account. J am 
not one who envy my own children, and there- 
fore forbid men to pay then great respect; but 
I know that such [extravagant] respects are the 
way to make them insolent. And if evcry one 
that comes near them does but revolve this in 
his mind, that if he proves a good man, he shall 
receive a reward from me; that if he proves se- 
ditious, his ill-intended complaisance shall get 
him nothing from kim to whom it is shown; I 
suppose they will all be of my side, that is, of 
my sons’ side; for it will be for their advantage 
that I reign, and that I be at concord with them. 
But do you, O my good children, retleet upon the 
holiness of nature itself, by whose means natural 
affection is preserved, even among wild beasts; 
in the next place reflect upon Cæsar, who hath 
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made this reconciliation among us: and, in the 
third place, reflect upon me, who entreat you to 
do what I have power to command you: continue 
brethren. I give you royal garments, and royal 
honors; and I pray to God to preserve what I 
have determined, in case you be at concord one 
with another.” When the king had thus spoken, 
and had saluted every one of his sons after an 
obliging manner, he dismisscd the multitude, 
some of whom gave their assent to what he had 
said, and wished it might take effect accordingly ; 
but for those who wished for a change of attairs, 
they pretended they did not so much as hear 


what he said. 
CHAP. XXIV. 


The Malice of Antipater and Doris. Alexander 
as very uneasy on Glaphyra’s Account. Herod 
pardons Pheroras whom he suspected, and Sa- 
lome, whom he knew to make mischief among 
them. Herod s Eunuchs are tortured, and lez- 
ander is bound. 


§1. BUT now the quarrel that was between them, 
still accompanied these brethren when they pait- 
ed, and the suspicions they had one of the oiher 
grew worse. Alexander and Aristobulus were 
wuch grieved that the privilege of the first-born 
was connirmed to Antipater, as was Antipater 
very angry at his brethren, that they were to 
succeed him. But then this last being of a dis- 
position that was mutable and politic, he knew 
haw to hold his tongue, and used a great deal of 
cunning, and thereby concealed the hatred he 
bore to them; while the furmer, depending on 
the nobility of their births, had every thing upon 
their tongues which was in their minds. Many 
also there were who provoked them further, and 
many of their [seeming] friends insinuated them- 
selves into their acquaintance, to spy out what 
they did. Now every thing that was said by 
Alexander was presently brought to Antipater, 
and trom Antipater it was brought to lierod 
with additions. Nor conld the young man say 
any thing in the simplicity of his heart, without 
giving otlence, but what he said was still turned 
to calumny against him. And if he had been at 
any time a litile free in his conversation, great 
imputations were forged from the smallest vcca- 
sions. Antipater also was perpetually setting 
some to provoke him to speak, that the lies he 


raised of him might secm tu have some founda- 


tion of truth; and if, among the many sturies 
that were given out, but one of them coul:1 be 
proved true, that was supposed to imply the rest 
to be truc also. And as to Antipaters friends, 
they were all either naturally so cautious in 
speaking, or had been so far bribed to conceal 
their thoughts, that nothing of these grand se- 
crets got abroad by their means. NorshoulJ one 
be mistaken if he called the life of Antipater a 
mystery of wickedness; for he cither corru: ted 
Alexander’s acquaintance with money, or gut nto 
their favor by ilatteries; by which two meas he 
gained all his designs, aud brought them to b: tray 
their master, and to steal away, and reveal ether 
what he did or said. Thus did he act a wart 
very cunningly in all points,and wroughthi «lf 
a passage by his caluinies, with the grev est 
shrewdness; while he put on a face as lf he vere 
a kind brother to Alexander and Aristobulus, ^ut 
suborned other men to intorm of what they aid 
to Herod. And when any thing was told ag inst 
Alexander, he would come in and pretend |1 be 
of his ae and would begin to contradict wnat 
was said; but would afterward contrive matters 
so privately, that the king should have an w ig- 
nation at him His general aim was this, to lay 
a plot, and to make it be believed that Alexander 
lay in wait to kill his father; for nothing atlurded 
so great a confirmation to these calumntes as did 
Antipater’s apologies for him. 

2. By these methods Herod was inflamed, 

yd 
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and, as much as his natural affeetion to the young 
men did every day diminish, so much did it in- 
crease toward Antipater. The courtiers also in- 
clined to the same conduct, some of their own 
accord, and others hy the king's injunction, as 
particularly did Ptolemy, the king's dearest 
triend, as also the king’s brethren, and all his 
children; for Antipater was all in all: and what 
was the bitterest. part of all to Alexander, Anti- 
water's mother was also all in all; she was one 
that gave counsel against them, and was more 
harsh than a stepmother, and one that hated the 
queen’s sons more than is usual to hate sons-in- 
law. All men did therefore already pay their 
respects to Antipater, in hopes of adean: 
and it was the lines command which alienated 
every body [from the brethren,} he having given 
this charge to his most intimate friends, that they 
should not come near, nor pay any regard to 
Alexander, or to his friends. Herod was also be- 
come terrible, not only to hisdomestics about the 
court, but to his friends abroad; for Cæsar had 
given such a privilege to no other king as he had 
given to him, which was this, that he might fetch 
back any one that fled from him, even ont ofa 
city that was not under his own jurisdiction. 
Now the young men were not acquainted with 
the caluninies raised against them; for which 
reason they could not guard themselves against 
them, but fell under them; for their father did 
not make any public complaiats against either 
of them; gach in a little time they perceived 
how things were, by his coldacss to them, and 
by the great uneasiness he showed upon aay 
thing that troubled hin. Antipater had also 
made their uncle Pheroras to be their enemy, as 
well as their annt Salome, while he was always 
* talking with her, as with a wile, and irritating 
her against them. Moreover, Alexander's wife, 
Glaphyra, augmented this hatred against them, 
by deriving her nobility and genealogy [from 
great persons,| and pretending that she was a 
lady superior to all others in that kingdom, as 
being derived by her father’s side from Teme- 
nus, and by her mother’s side trom Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes. She also frequently reproach- 
ed Herod's sister and wives with the ignobility 
of their descent: and that they were every one 
chosen by him for their beauty, but not for their 
family. Now those wives of his were not a few; 


it being of old permitted to the Jews to marry, 


many wives;* and this king delighted in many, 
_al] of whom hated Alexander, on account of Gla- 
phyra’s boasting and reproaches. 

3. Nay, Aristobulus had raised a quarrel be- 
tween himself and Salome, who was his mother- 
in-law, besides the anger he had conceived at 
Glaphyra’s reproaches; for he perpetually up- 
braided his wife with the meanness of her family, 
and complained, that as he had married a woman 
of a low family, so had his brother Alexander 
married one of royal blood. At this Salome’s 
daughter wept, and told it her with this addition, 
that Alexander threatened the motbers of his 
other brethren, that when he should come to the 
crown, he would make them weave with their 
maidens, and would make those brothers of his 
country schoolmasters; and broke this jest upon 
them, that they had been very curefully instruet- 
ed to fit them for such an employment. Here- 
upon Salome could not contain her anger, but 
told all to Herod: nor could her testimony be sus- 

ected, since it was against her own son-in-law. 
Phere was also another calumny that ran abroad, 
and inflamed the kieg’s mind; tor he heard that 


* Thatit was an immemorial custom amang the Jews, 
and their forefathers, the patriarchs, to have sometimes 
more wives, or wives and concubines, than one al the 
rame time, and that this polygainy was not directly for- 
bidden in the law of Moses, is evident; but that poly- 
gamy was ever properly and distinctly permitted in that 
law of Moses, in the places here cited by Dean Aldrich, 
Deut. xvii. 16, 17, or xxi. 15, or indeed, aay where clee, 
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these sons of his were perpetually speaking of 
their mother, and among their lamentations for 
her, did not abstain from cursiog him; and that 
when he had made presents of any of Mariam- 
ne’s garments to his er wives, these threaten- 
ed, that in a litile time, instead of royal gar- 
nents, they would clothe them in no better than 
haircloth. 

4. Now upon these accounts, though Herod 
was somewhat afraid of the young men’s high 
spirit, yet did he not despair of reducing them to 
a better mind; but es he weat to Rome, 
whither he was now going by sea, he called them 
to him, and partly threatened them a little, as a 
king; but for the main, he admonished them as a 
father, and exhorted them to love their brethren, 
and told them that he would pardon their former 
offences, if they would amend for the time to 
come. But they refuted the calumnies that had 
been raised of them, and said they were false, 
and alleged that their actions were sufficient for 
their vindication, and said withal, that he him- 
self ought to shut his ears against such tales, and 
not be too easy in believing them, for that there 
would never be wanting those that would tell 
lies to their disadvantage, as long as any would 
give ear to them. 

5. When they had ths soon pacified him, as 
beiag their father, they got clear of the present 
fear they were in. Yet did they see occasion 
for sorrow in sore time afterward: for they 
knew that Salone, as well as their uncle Phe- 
roras, were tueir enemies; who were both of 
them heavy and severe persons, and especially 
Pheroras, who was a partner with Ierod in all 
the affairs of the kingdom, excepting his diadem. 
He had also a hundred talents of his own reve- 
nue, and enjoyed the advautage of all the land 
beyond Jordan, which he had received as a gift 
from his brother, and who had asked of Cæsar 
to make him a tetrarch, as he was made accord- 
ingly. Herod had also given him a wile out of 
the royal family, who was no other than his own 
wife's sister, and after her death had solemaly 
espoused to him his own eldest daughter, with a 
dowry of three hundred talents: but Pheroras 
refused to consummate this royal marriage out 
of his affection to a maid-servant of his. Upon 
which account Herod was very angry, and gave 
that daughter in marriage to a brother's son of 
his [Joseph,] who was slain afterward by the 
Parthians; but in some time he laid aside his an- 
ger against Pheroras, and pardoned him, as one 
not able to overcome his foolish passion for the 
maid-servant. 

6. Nay, Pheroras had been accused long be- 
fore, while the queen Marianne was alive, as if 
he were in a plot to poison Ilerod; and there 
came then so great a number of informers, that 
Herod himself, thongh he was an exceeding lover 
of his brethren, was brought to believe what was 
said, and to be afraid of it also; and when he had 
brought many of those that were under suspi- 
cion to the torture, he came at last to Pheroras’s 
own friends; none of which did openly confess 
the crime, but they owned that he had made pre- 
paration to take her whom he loved, and run 
away to the Parthians. Costobarus also, the hus- 
band of Salome, to whom the king had given hei 
ia marriage, after her former hnsband had been 
hee to death for adultery, was instramental in 

ringing abont this contrivance and flight of his. 
Nor did Salome escape all calumny upon herself; 
forher brother Pheroras accnsed her, that she had 
made an agreement to marry Sylleus, the procu- 


does not appear tome, And what our Saviour says 
about the common Jewish divorcees, which may lay 
much greater claim to such n permission than poly- 
famy, seems to me true in this case also; that Moses, 
for the hardness of their hearts, suffered them to have 
several wives atthe same time, but that from the be- 
ginning it was not ga, Matt, xix. &, Mark x. 3. 
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rator of Obodas, king of Arabia, who was at a bit- 
ter enmity with Herod; but when she was con- 
victed of this, and of all that Pheroras had ac- 
cused her of, she obtained her pardon. The king 
also pardoned Pheroras himself the crimes he 
had been accused of. 

7. But the storm of the whole family was re- 
moved to Alexander, and all of it rested upon 
his head. There were three eunuchs who were 
in the highest esteem with the king, as was plain 
by the offices they were in about him; for one of 
them was appointed to be his butler, another of 
them got his supper ready for him, and the third 
put him into bed, and lay down by him. Now 
Alexander had prevailed with these men, by 
large gifts, to Iet him use them after an obscene 
manner; which, when it was told to the king, 
they were tortured, and found guilty, and pre- 
sently confessed the criminal conversation he had 
with then. They also discovered the promises 
by which they were induced so to do, and how 
they were deluded by Alexander, who had told 
them, that “they ought not to fix their hopes 
upon Herod, an old man, and one so shameless 
as to color his hair, unless they thought that 
would make him young again; but they ought 
to fix their attention on him, who was to be his 
successor in the kingdom whether he would or 
mot; and who in no Jong time would avenge him- 
self on his enemies, and make his friends happy 
and blessed, and themselves in the first place: 
that the men of power did already pay respects 
to Alexander privately; and that the captains of 
the soldiery, and the officers, did secretly come 
to him.” 

8. These confessions did so terrify Herod, that 
he durst not immediately publish them; but he 
sent spies abroad privately by night and by day, 
who should make a close inquiry after all that 
was done and said; and when any were but sus- 
pected [of treason,] he put then to death, inso- 
much that the palace was full of horribly unjust 
proceedings, for every body forged calumnies, 
as they were themselves in a state of enmity or 
hatred against others; and many there were who 
abused the king’s bloody passion to the disad- 
vantage of those with whom they had quarrels, 
and hes were easily believed, and punishments 
were inflicted sooner than the calumnies were 
forged: he who had just then been accusing ano- 
ther, was accused himself, and was led away to 
execution together with him whom he had con- 
victed; for the danger the king was in of his life 
made examinations be very short. He also pro- 
ceeded to such a degree of bitterness, that he 
could not look on any of those that were not ac- 
cused with a pleasant countenance, but was in 
the most barbarous disposition towards his own 
friends. Accordingly, he forbade a great many 
of them to come to court, and to those whom he 
had not power to punish actually, he spoke 
harshly; but for Antipater, he insulted Alexan- 
der, now he was under his misfortunes, and got 
a stout company of his kindred together, and 
raised all sorts of calumny against him: and for 
the king, he was brought to such a degree of ter- 
ror by those prodigious slanders and contrivan- 
ces, that he fancied he saw Alexander coming 
to him with a drawn sword in his hand; so he 
caused him to be seized upon immediately and 
bound, and fell to examining his friends by tor- 
ture, many of whom died [under the torture] but 
would discover nothing, nor say any thing against 
their consciences; but some of them, being 
forced to speak falsely by the pains they endured, 
said that Alexander, and his brether Aristobulus, 
plotted against him, and waited for an opportu- 
nity to kill him as he was hunting, and then fly 
away to Rome. These accusations, though they 
were of an incredible nature, and only tramed 
upon. the great distress they were in, were readily 
believed by the king, who thought it some com- 


fort to him, after he had bound his son that it 
might appear he had not done it unjustly. 
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Archelaus procures Reconciliation between Alex- 
ander, Pheroras, and Herod. 


§ 1. Now as to Alexander, since he perceived 
it impossible to persuade his father [that he was 
innocent, | he resolved to meet his calamities, how 
severe soever they were; so he composed foar 
books against his enemies; and confessed that he 
had been ina plot; but declared withal that the 
greatest part [of the courtiers} were in a plot 
with him, and chiefly Pheroras and Salome; nay, 
that Salome once came and forced him to lie with 
her in the night time, whether he would or no. 
These books were put into Herod's hands, and 
made a great clamor against the men in power. 
And now it was that Archelaus came E, into 
Judea, as being affrightedl for his son-in-law, and 
his daughter; and he came as a proper assistant, 
and ina very prudent manner, and by a strata- 
gem he obliged the king not to execute what he 
had threatened; for when he was come to him, 
he cried out, ** Where in the world isthis wretch- 
ed son-in-law of mine? Where shall F see the 
head of him who had contrived to murder his 
father, which I will tear to pieces with my own 
hands? I will do the same also to my daughter, 
who hath such a fine husband: for although she 
be not a partner in the plot, yet, by being the 
wife of such a creature, she is polluted. And I 
cannot but admire at thy patience, against whom 
this plot is laid, if Alexander be still alive; for as 
I came with what haste I could from Cappadocia, 
I expected to find him put to death for his crimes 
long ago; but still in order to make an examina- 
tion with thee about my daughter, whom out of 
regard to thee, and thy dignity, I had espoused 
to him in marriage; but now we must take coun 
sel about them both; and if thy paternai atfec- 
tion be so great, that thou canst not punish thy 
son, who hath plotted against thee, let us change 
our right hance and let us succeed one to the 
other in expressing our rage upon this occasion.” 

2. When he had made this pompous declara- 
tion, he got Herod to remit of his anger, though 
he was in disorder, who thereupon gave him the 
books which Alexander had composed to be read 
by him, and as he came to every head, he con- 
sidered of it, together with Herod. So Archelaus 
took hence the occasion for that stratagem which 
he made use of, and by degrees he laid the blame 
on those men whose names were in these books, 
and especially upon Pheroras; and when he saw 
that the king belied him [to be in earnest,] he 
said, ** We must consider whether the young man 
be not himself plotted against by such a number 
of wicked wretches, and not thou plotted against 
hy the young man; for I cannot see any occa- 
sion tor his falling into so horrid a crime, since 
he enjoys the advantages of royalty already, and 
has the expectation ot being one of thy succes». 
sors; I mean this, unless there were some per- 
sons that persuade hit to it, and such persons as 
make an ili use of the facility they know there is 
to persuade yonng men; for by such persons, not 
only young men are sometimes imposed upon, 
but old men also, and by them sometimes are the 
ne illustrious families and kingdoms overturn- 
e a 

3. Herod assented to what he had said, and, 
by degrees, abated of his anger against Alexan- 
der; but was more angry at Pheroras; for the 
paula subject of the four books was Phero- 
ras, Who perceiving that the king's inclinations 
changed on a sudden, and that Archelaus’s friend- 
ship could do every thing with him, and that he 
Fadi no honorable method of preserving himself, 
he procured his safety by his impudence. So he 
left Alexander, and had recourse to Archelaus, 
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who to d him, That ‘he did not see how he could 
get bim excased, now he was directly caught in 
so many crimes, whereby it was evidently de- 
monstrated that he had plotted against the king, 
and had been the cause of those misfortunes 
whieh the young man was now under, unless he 
woul] moreover leave off his cunning knavery, 
and his denials of what he was charged withal, 
and confess the charge, and implore pardon of 
his brother, who still had a kindness for him; but 
that if he would do so, he would afford him all 
the assistance he was able.” 

4, With this advice Pheroras complied, and 
putting himself into such a habit as might most 
move Compassion, he came with black cloth upon 
his body and tears in his eyes, and threw himself 
down at Herod's fect, and begged his pardon for 
what he had done, and confessed that he had 
acted very wickedly, and was guilty of every 
thing that he had been accused of and Jamented 
that disorder of his mind and distraction which 
his love to a woman, he said, had brought him to. 
So when Archelaus had brought Pheroras to ac- 
cuse aud hear witness against himself, he then 
made an excuse for him, and mitigated Herod’s 
anger towards him, and this by using certain do- 
mestic cxamples; “ for that when he had sunered 
much greater mischiefs from a brother of his own, 
he preferred the obligations of nature before the 
passion of revenge; because it is in kingdoms, as 
it is in gross bodies, where some member or 
other is ever swelled by the body's weight, in 
which case it is not proper to cnt off such mem- 
ber, but to heal it by a gentle method of eure.” 

5. Upon Archelans's saying this, and much 
more to the same purpose, Herod's displeasure 
against Pheroras was mollified; yet did he per- 
severe in his own indignation against Alexander, 
and said, he would have his dauchter divorced, 
and taken away from him, and this till he had 
brought Herod to that pass, that, contrary to his 
former behavior to him, he petitioned Arche- 
laus for the young man, and that he would let 
his daughter continue espoused to him; but Ar- 
chclaus made him strongly believe that he would 
permit her to be married to any one else, bnt not 
to Alexander, because he looked upon it as a 
very valuable advantage, that the relation they 
had contracted by that afinity, and the privileges 
that went along with it, might be preserved. 
And when the king said, that his son would take 
it for a great favor done to him, if he would not 
dissolve that marriage, especially sinee they had 
already children between the young man and her, 
and since that wife of his was so well beloved 
by him, and that as while she remains his wife 
she would be a great preservative to him, and 
keep him from offending, as he hed formerly 
done; so if she should be once torn away trom 
him, she would be the cause of his falling into 
despair; hecause such young men’s attempts are 
best mollified, when they are diverted from them 
by egne their alfections at home. So Arche- 
laus complied with what Herod desired, bnt not 
without diliculty, and was both himself recon- 
ciled to the young man, nnd reconciled his father 
to him also. However, he said he must, by all 
means, be sent to Nome to discourse with Cwsar, 
because he had already written n full account to 
hnn of this whole matter. 

6. ‘Thus a period was put to Archelaus’s strata- 
gem, whereby he delivered his son-in-law ont of 
the dangers he was in; hut when these reconei- 
liations were over, they spent their time in feast- 
ings and agreeable entertainments. And when 


*T hls vile fellow, Euryeles the Lacedcmonian, secins 
to have heen the same who is mentioned by Plntnech, as 
twenly-five years heforen companion to Mark Antony, 
andas living with Herod; whenee he might easily in- 
sinvate himself into the acyuaintance of Iterod’s sons, 
Antipaternnd Alexander, as Usher, Hudson. and Span- 
heim jusily snppase. The reason why his being a 
Spartan rendered him neceptable to the Jews, as we 


Archelaus was going away, Herod made him a 
present of seventy talents, with a golden throne 
set with precious stones, and some eunuchs, and 
n concubine who was called Pannychis. He also 
paid due honors to every one of his friends ac- 
cording to their dignity. In like mar er did all 
the king’s kindred, by his command, make glo- 
rious presents to Archelaus; and so he wos con- 
ducted on his way by Herod and his nobility as 
far as Antioch. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


How Eurycles* calumniated the Sons of Alari- 


amne: and how the Apology of Euratus of Cos 
Sor them had no effect. 4 


§1. Now a little afterward there came into 
Judea a man that was much superior to Arche- 
laus’s stratagems, who did not only overturn 
that reconciliation that had been so wisely made 
with Alexander, but proved the occasion of his 
ruin. He was a Lacedemonian, and his name 
was Eurycles, He was so corrupt a man, that 
out of the desire of getting money, he chose to 
live under a king, for Greece could not suffice 
his luxury. Tle presented Herod with splendid 
giits, as a bait which he laid in order to com- 
pass his ends, and quickly receiving them back 
again manifold; yet did he esteem bare gifts as 
nothing, unless he imbrued the kingdom in blood 
by his purchases. Accordingly, he imposed upon 
the king by flattering him, and by talking sub- 
tilely to him, as also by the lying encomiums 
which he made upon him; for as he soon per- 
ceived Herod's blind side, so he said and did 
every thing that might please him, and thereby 
became one of his most intimate friends; for 
both the king and all that were about him, had a 
great regard for this Spartan on account of his 
country.f 

2. Now as soon as this fellow perceived the 
rotten parts of the family, and what quarrels the 
brothers had one with another, and in what dis- 
position the father was towards each of them, he 
chose to take his lodging at first in the house of 
Antipater, but deluded Alexander with a pre- 
tence of friendship to him, and falsely claimed to 
be an old acquaintance of Archelaas; for which 
reason he was presently admitted into Alexan- 
ders familiarity as a faithful friend. Te also 
soon recommended himself to his brother Aristo- 
bulus. And when he had thus made trial of 
these several persons, he imposed upon one of 
them by one method, and upon another by an- 
other. But he was principally hired by Antipa- 
ter, and so betrayed Alexander, nod this by re- 
proaching Antipater, because, while he was the 
eldest son, he overlooked the intrigues of those 
who stood in the way of his expectations; and 
by reproaching Alexander, because he who was 
born of a queen, and was married to a king's 
daughter, permitted one that was born of a 
mean woman to lay elaim to the succession, and 
this when he had Archelaus to support himin the 
most complete manner. Nor was his advice 
thought to be other than faithfal by the young 
man, becanse of his pretended ieiki with Ar- 
chelaus: on which account it was that Alexan- 
der lamented to him Antipater's behavior with 
regard to himself, and this without concealing 
any thing from him; and how it was no wonder 
if Herod, after he had killed their mother, should 
deprive them of her kingdom. le also, by a 
bait that he laid for him, procured Aristobulus to 
say the same things. ‘Thus did he inveigle both 
(he brothers to make complaints of their father, 


here see he waa, is visible from the public records of the 
Jews and Spartans, owning those Spartana to he of kin 
tothe Jews, anıl derived from their common ancestor 
Abraham, the first patriarch of the Jewish natlon 
Antiq. b. xii.ch. iv. sect,10;b xili.ch v sect. 8, and! 
Mace. b, xii ch, vii. 

t Sce the preceding note. 
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and then went to Antipater, and carried these 
paid secrets to him. He also added a fiction of 

is own, as if his brothers had laid a plot against 
him, and were almost ready to come upon him 
with their drawn swords. For this intelligence 
he received a great sum of money, and on that 
account he commended Antipater before his fa- 
ther, and at length da a the work of briag- 
ing Alexander and Aristobulus to their graves, 
and accused them before their father. So he 
came to Herod and told him, that ‘he would 
save his life, asa requital for the favors he had 
received from him, and would preserve his light 
[of life] by way of retribution for his kind en- 
tertainment: for that a sword had been long 
whetted, and Alexander’s right hand had been 
long stretched out against him; but that he had 
laid impediments in his way which prevented his 
specd, and that by pretending to assist him in his 
design: how Alexander said that Herod was not 
contented to reign in a kingdom that belonged to 
others, aad to make dilapidations in their mo- 
ther’s government, after he had killed her; but 
besides all this, that he introduced a spurious 
successor, and proposed to give the aedi of 


that he would now appease the ghosts o 
canus and Mariamne, by taking vengeance on 
him; for that it was not fit for him to take the 
succession to the government from such a father 
without bloodshed: that many things happened 
every day to provoke him so to do, insomuch 
that he can say nothing at all but it affords occa- 
sion for calumny against him; for that if any 
mention be made of nobility of birth, even in 
other cases, he is abused unjustly, while his father 
would say, that nobody, to be sure, is of noble 
birth but Alexander, and that his father was in- 
glorious for want of such nobility. If they be at 
any time hunting, and he says nothing, he gives 
oflence; and if he commends any body, they 
take it in way of jest; that they always find 
their father unmercifully severe, and to have no 
natural affection for any of them but for Antipater; 
on which accounts, if his plot does not take, he 
is very willing to die; but that in case he kill his 
father, he hath sufficient opportunities for saving 
himself. In the first place, he hath Archelaus 
his father-in-law, to whom he can easily fly; and 
in the next place he hath Cesar, who hath never 
known Herod’s character to this day; for that he 
shall not appear then before him with that dread 
he used to do, when his father was there to ter- 
rify him; and that he will not then produce the 
accusations that concerned himself alonc, but 
would, in the first place, openly insist on the ca- 
lamities of their nation, and how they are taxed 
to death, and in what ways of luxury and wick- 
ed practices that wealth is spent which was got- 
ten by bloodshed; what sort of persons they are 
that get our riches, and to whom those cities be- 
long, upon whom he bestows his favors; that 
he would have inquiry made what became of his 
grandfather [Hyrcanus,] and his mother [Mari- 
anc. and would openly proclaim the gross 
wickedness that was in the izdani. on which 
accounts he should not be deemed a parricide.” 

3. When Eurycles had made this portentous 
speech, he greatly commended Antipater, as the 
only child that had an aflection for his father, 
and on that account was an impediment to the 
others’ plot against him. Hereupon the king, who 
had hardly repressed his anger upon the former 
acensations, was exasperated to an incarable de- 
gree. At which time Antipater took another oc- 
casion to send in other persons to his father; to 
accuse his brethren, and to tell him, that they 
had privately discoursed with Jucundus and Ty- 
rannus, who had once been masters of the horse 
to the king, but for some offences had been pat 
out of that honorable employment. Werod was 
in avery great rage at th 


| death for it. 


_ accounts that could come of what he 


| by going immediately into Cappadocia, and there 
their ancestors to that pestilent fellow Anup ll 


Hyr- | 
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presently ordered those men to be tortnred; yet 
did not they confess any thing of what the king 
had been informed, but a certain letter was pro- 
duced, as written by Alexander to the governor 
of a castle, to desire him to receive him and 
Aristobulos into the castle when he had killed 
his father, and to give them weapons, and what 
other assistance he could, upon that occasion. 
Alexander said, that this letter was a forgery of 
Diophantus. This Diophantus was the king’s 
secretary, a bold man, and cunning in counter- 
feiting any one’s hand; and after he had coun- 
terfeited a great number, he was at last put to 
Herod did also order the governor 
of the castle to be tortured, but got notking out 
of him of what the accusation suggested. 

4. However, although Herod found the proofs 
too weak, he gave order to have his sons kept in 
custody: for till now they had been at liberty. 
He also called that pest of his family, and forger 
of all this vile accusation, Eurycles, his saviour 


' and benefactor, and gave him a reward of fifty 


talents. Upon which he prevented ay accurate 


ad done, 


he got money of Archelaus, having the impu- 
dence to pretend that he had reconciled Herod 
to Alexander. He thence passed over into 
Greece, and used what he had thus wickedly got- 
ten to the like wicked purposes. Accordingly, 
he was twice accused before Cesar, that he had 
filled Achaia with sedition, and had plundered its 
cities; and so he was sent into banishment. And 
thus was he punished for what wicked actions he 
had been guilty of about Aristobulus and Alex- 
ander, 

5. But it will be now worth while to put Eua- 
ratus of Cos in opposition to this Spartan; for as 
he was one of Alexander's most intimate friends, 
and came to him in his travels at the saine time 
that Eurycles came, so the king put the ques- 
tion to him, whether those things of which Alex- 
ander was accused were true? He assured him 
upon oath, that he had never heard any such 
things from the young men: yet did this testi- 
mony avail nothing for the clearing those misera- 
ble creatures; for Herod was only disposed and 
most ready to hearken to what inade against 
them; and every one was most agreeable to him 
that would believe they were guilty, and showed 
their indignation at them. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Herod, by Cesar’s Direction, accuses his Sons at 
Berytus. They are not produced before the 
Court, but yet are condemned; and ina little 
Time they are sent to Sebaste, and strangled 
there. 


§ 1. MOREOVER, Salome cxasperated Herod’s 
cruelty against his sons; for Aristobulus was 
desirous to bring her, who was his mother-in-law 
and his aunt, into the like dangers with them- 
selves: so he sent to her to take care of her own 
safety, and told her, that the king was preparing 
to put her to death, on account of the accusation 
that was laid against her, asif, when she formerly 
endeavored to marry herself to Sylleus the 
Arabian, she had discovered the king’s grand se- 
crets to him who was the king’s enemy; and this 
it was that came as the last storm, and entirely 
sunk the young men when they were in great 
danger before. For Salome came running to the 
king, and informed him of what admonition had 


LA a 
been given her; whereapon he could bear no 


longer, but commanded both the young men to 


be Dound, and kept the one asunder from the 
other. He also sent Volumnius, the general of 
his army, to Cæsar immediately, as also his friend 
Olympus with him, who carried the information 
in writing along with them. Now, as soon as 
they had sailed to Rome, and delivered the king’s 
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letters to Cæsar, Cæsar was mightily troubled at 
the case of the young men; yet did not he think 
he ought to take the power from the father, of 
condemning his sons: so he wrote back to him, 
and appointed him to have the power over his 
sons; but said withal, that “he would do well to 
make an examination into this matter of the 
plot against him, in a public court, and to take 
for his assessors his own kindred, and the govern- 
ors of the province: and if those sons be fouad 
guilty, to put them to death; but if they appear 
to have thought of no more than flying away 
from him, that he should in that case moderate 
their punishment. 

2. With these directions Herod complied, and 
came to Berytus, where Cæsar had ordered the 
court to be assembled, and got the judicature 
together. The presidents sat first, as Cwsar’s 
letters had appointed, who were Saturninus, aad 
Pedanius, and their lieutenants that were with 
them, with whom was the procurator Volumaius 
also; next to them sat the king’s kinsmen and 
friends, with Salome also, and Pheroras; after 
whom sat the principal men of all Syria, except- 
ing Archelaus; for Herod had a suspicion of 
him, because he was Alexander's father-in-law. 
Yet did not he produce his sons in open court; 
and this was done very cunningly, for he knew 
well enough that had they but appeared only, 
they would certainly have been pitied; and if 
withal they had been suffered to speak, Alex- 
ander would easily have answered what they 
were accused of; but they were in eustody at 
Platane, a village of the Sidonians. 

3. So the king got up, and inveighed against 
his sons, as if they were present; and as for that 
part of the accusation that they had plotted 
against him, he urged it but faintly, because he 
was destitute of proofs; but he insisted before 
the assessors on the reproaches, and jests, and 
injurious earriage, and ten thousand the like of- 
fences against him, which were heavier than 
death itself; and when nobody contradicted him, 
he moved them to pity his case, as thongh he 
had been condemned himself, now he had gained 
a bitter victory against his suns. So he asked 
every one’s sentence, which sentence was first 
of ali given by Saturninus, and was this, that he 
condemned the young men, but not to dcath; for 
that it was not fit for him, who had three sons of 
his owa now present, to give his vote for the de- 
struction of the sons of another. The two heu- 
tenants also gave the like vote; some others 
there were also who followed their example; but 
Volumnius began to vote on the more melancholy 
side, and all those that came after him condemned 
the young men to die, some out of flattery, and 
some out of hatred to Herod; but none out of in- 
dignatioa at their crimes. And now all Syria and 


Judea was in great expectation, and waited for | 


the last act of this tragedy; yet did nobody sup- 
pose that Herod would be so barbarous as to 
murder his children; however, he carried them 
away to Tyre, and thence sailed to Ciesarea; 
and deliberated with hinwelf what sort of death 
the young men should sufer. 

4. Now there was a ecrtain old sol ler of the 
king, whose namé was Tero, who had a son that 
was very familiar with, and a friend to Alexan- 
der, and who himself particularly loved the 
young men. The soldier was in a manner dis- 
tracted out of the excess of the indignation he 
had at what was doing; and ut frst he eried out 
aloud, as he went about, "That justice was 
trampled under foot; that truth was perished, 
and nature confounded; and that the life of man 
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dearest to thee; since thou hast frequently re. 
solved that Pheroras and Salome should be put 
to death, and yet believest them against thy 
sons; while these, by cutting otf the succession 
of thine own sons, leave all wholly to Antipater 
and thereby choose to have thee such a king as 
may be thoroughly in their own power. How- 
ever, consider whether this death of Antipster’s 
brethren, will not make him hated by the soldiers; 
for there is nobody but commiserates the young 
men, aad of the captains a great many show 
their iadigaation at it openly.” Upon his s-ying 
this, he named those that had such indignation; 
but the king ordered those men, with Tero Lim- 
self, and his son, to be seized upoan immediately. 

5. At which time there was a certain barher, 
whose name was Trypho. This man leapec! out 
from among the people in a kind of madness, and 
accused himself, and said, This Tero en!ea- 
vored to persuade me also to cut thy throat with 
my razor when Ẹ trimmed thee, and promised 
that Alexander should give me large presents 
lor so doiag.” When Herod heard this, he ex- 
amined Tero, with his son and the barber, by the 
torture; but as the others deaied the accnsatton, 
and he said nothing farther, Herod gave order 
that Tero should be racked morc severely; hut 
his son, out of pity to his father, promised to Jis- 
cover the whole to the king, if he would grant 
[that his father should be no longer torture: 5] 
when he had agreed to this, he said, that «his 
father at the persuasion of Alexander, had an 
intention to kill him.” Now some said this was 
forged, in order to free his father from his tor- 
ments, and some said it was true. 

6. And now Herod accused the captains, aad 
Tero, in an assembly of the people, and bros ght 
the people together in a body against them: and 
aceonlingly there were they put to death, tog«th- 
er with [Try pho] the barber; they were killl by 
the pieces of wood and the stones that were 
thrown at them. He also sent his sons t° Se- 
baste, a city, not far from Cæsarea, and or «red 
them to be there strangled: and as what he wad 
ordered was executed immediately, so le com. 
manded that their dead bodies should be br ‘ght 
to the fortress Alexandrinm, to be buried with 
Alexander, their grandfather by the mot? er’s 
side. And this was the end of Alexander and 
Aristobulus. 


CHAP. XXVIH. 


How Antipater is hated of all Men; and how the 
King espouses the Sons of those that had tecn 
slain to his Kindred; but that Antipater 1 ade 
him change them for other Women. CfIfirud's 
Marriages and Children. 


$ 1. Bur an intolerable hatred fell upon Anti- 

ater from the nation, though he had naw a» ia- 
disputable title to the succession; because :hey 
all knew that he was the person who cont» ved 
all the calumnies against his brethren. Ilow- 
ever, he began to be ina terrible fear, as hv saw 
the posterity of those that had been slain growing 
up: for Alexander had two sons by Ghipl. ra, 
Tigranes and Alexander; and Aristobulos had 
Herod, anl Agrippa, and Aristobulus, hi~ sons, 
with Merodias and Marianne, his daughter, ind 
all by Bernice, Snlome’s daughter: as for Gla- 
phyra, Herod, as soan as he had killed Ab van- 
der, sent her baek, together with her partis, to 
Cappadocia. He married Bernice, Sal ue’s 
daughter, ta Antipater’s uncle by his mothe» and 
it was Antipater, who, in order to reconcil: her 
to him, when she had been at variance with im, 
contrived this match: he also gat into Pher vets's 


was fall of iniquity,” and every thing else that | favor, and into the favor of Cresar’'s friew > by 
assion could suggest to a man who spared not, presents, and other ways of obsequiousness. and 


is own life: and at last be ventured to go to the ; sent no small suma of money to F 


> 


rome: Saturni- 


king, and said, * Truly, I think, thou art a most | nus also, and his frienls ia Syria, were all well 


miserable man, when 


thon hearkenést to most | replenished with the presents he made them; yet 


wicked wretches, against those that ought to be | the more he gavc, the more he was hated, ns not 
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making these presents out of generosity, but 
spending his money out of fear. Accordingly, it 
so fell out, that the receivers bore him no more 
good-will than before, but that those to whom he 

ave nothing were his more bitter enemies. 

owever, he hestowed his money every day 
more and morc profusely, on observing that, con- 
trary to his expectations, the king was taking 
care about the orphans, and discovering at the 
same time his repentance for killing their fa- 
thers, by his commiseration of those that sprang 
from then. 

2. Accordingly, Herod got together his kin- 
dred and friends, and set before them the children, 
and with his eyes full of tears said thus to them: 
‘It was an unlucky fate that took away from me 
these children's fathers, which children are re- 
commended to me by that natural commiseration 
which their orphan condition requires; however, 
I will endeavor, though I have been a most un- 
fortunate father, to appear a better grandfather, 
and to leave these children such curators after 
myself as are dearest to me, I therefore be- 
troth thy daughter, Pheroras, to the elder of 
these brethren, the children of Alexander, that 
thou mayest be obliged to take care of them. J 
also betroth to thy son Antipater, the daughter 
of Aristobulus; be thou therefore a father to that 
orphan; and my son Herod [Philip] shall have 
her sister, whose grandfather, by the mother's 
side, was high priest. And let every one that 
loves me be of my sentiments in these disposi- 
tions, which none that hath an affection for me 
will abrogate. And I pray God, that he will join 
these children together in marriage, to the ad- 
vantage of my kingdom, and of my posterity, 
and may he look down with eyes more serene 
upon them than he looked upon their fathers.” 

3. While he spake these words, he wept, and 
Joined the children’s right hands together; after 
which he embraced them every one after an af- 
fecticnate manner, and dismissed the assembly. 
Upon this, Antipater was in great disorder im- 
mecixtely, and lamented publicly at what was 
done; for he supposed that this dignity which 
was conferred on these orphans was for his own 
destruction, even in his father’s lifetime. and that 
he shonld run another risk of losing the govern- 
ment, if Alexander’s sons should have both Ar- 
chelans [a king] and Pheroras a tetrarch to sup- 

ort inem., He also considered how he was him- 
self hated by the nation, and how they pitied these 
orphans; how great affection the Jews bore to 
those hrethren of his when they were alive, and 
how gladly they remembered them now they had 
perished by hts means. So he resolved by all 
the ways possible to get these espousa!s dissolved. 

4. Now he was afraid of going subtilely nbout 
this matter with his father, who was hard to be 
pleased, and was presently moved npon the least 
ee so he ventured to go to him directly, 
and to beg of him before his face, not to deprive 
him of that dignity which he had been pleased 
to bestow upon him, and that he might not have 
the bare name of a king, while the power was in 
other persons; for that he should never be able 
to keep the government, if Alexander’s son was 
to have both his grandfather Archelaus and Phe- 
roras for his curators; and he besought him ear- 
nestly, since there were so many of the royal 
family alive, that he would change those fintend- 
ed] marriages. Now the king had nine wives,* 
and children by seven of them; Antipater was 


* Dean Aldrich takes notice here, that those 9 wives 
of Herod were alive at the same time; and that if the 
celebrated Mariamne, who was now dead, be reckoned, 
those wives wereinaliten, [Yet it is remarkable that 
he had no more than 15 children by them all.] 

t To prevent confusion, it may not be amiss, with 
Dean Aldrich, to distinguish between 4 Josephs in the 
history of Herod. 1. Joseph, tlerod’s uncle, and the 
fsccond] husband of his sister Salome, slain hy Herod, 
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himself born of Doris, and Herod [Philip] ot 
Mariamne. the high priest's danghter; Antipas 
also and Archelaus were by Malthace, the i 
maritan, as was his daughter, Olympias, which 
his brother Joseph's son had married; by Cleo- 
patra, of Jera iT he had Herod and Philip, 
and by Pallas, Phasaelus; he had also two daugh- 
ters, Roxana and Salome, the one by Phedra, 
and the other by Elpis; he had also two wives 
that had no children, the one his first cousin, and 
the other his niece; and besides these he had 
two daughters, the sisters of Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, by Marianine. Since, therefore, the 
royal family was so numerous, Antipater prayed 
him to change these [intended] marriages. 

5. When the king perceived what disposition 
he was in towards these orphans, he was angry 
at it, and a suspicion came into his mind, as to 
those sons whom he had put to death, whether 
that had not been brought about by the false 
tales of Antipater; so at that time he made An- 
tipater a long and a peevish answer, and bid him 
begone. Yet was he afterward prevailed upon 
cunningly by his flatteries, and changed the mar- 
riages; he married Aristolulus’s daughter to 
him, and his son to Pheroras’s daughter. 

6. Now one may learn, in this instance, how 
very much this flattering Antipater conld do, even 
what Salome, in the like circumstances, could 
not do; for when she, who was his sister, had, 
by the means of Julia, Ciesar’s wife, earnestly 
desired leave to be married to Sylleus, the Ara- 
bian, Herod swore he would esteem her his bit- 
ter enemy, unless she would leave off that pro- 
ject; he also caused her, against her own con- 
sent, to be married to Alexas, a friend of his, 
and that one of her daughters should be married 
to Alexas’s son, and the other to Antipater, uncle 
by the mother’s side. And for the daughters the 
king had by Mariamne, the one was married to 
Antipater, his sister's son, and the other to his 
brother’s son, Phasaelus. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Antipater becomes intolerable. He is sent to 
Rome, and carries Herod's Testament with 
him. Pheroras leaves his Brother, that he may 
keep his Wife. He dies at home. 


§ 1. Now when Antipater had cut off the hopes 
of the orphans, and had contracted snch afini- 
ties as would be most for his own ‘advantage, he 
proceeded briskly, as having a certain expecta- 
tion of the kingdom; and as he lad now as- 
surance added to his wickedness, he became in- 
tolerable; for not being able to avoid the hatred 
of all people, he built his security upon the terror 
he struck into them. Pheroras also assisted him 
in his designs, looking upon him as already fixed 
in his kingdom. There was also a company of wo- 
men in the court, which excited new clisturbances; 
for Pheroras’s wife, together with her mother and 
sister, as also Antipater’s mother, grew very im- 
pudent in the palace. She also was so insolent 
as to atlront the king's} two daughters, on which 
account the king hated her to a great degree; 
yct although these women were hated by lim, 
they domineecred over others: there was ouly Sa- 
lome who opposed their good agreement, and in- 
formed the king of their meetings, ns not being 
for the advantage of his affairs. And when those 
women knew what calumnies she had raised 
against them, and how much Ilerod was dis 


on account of Mariamnac, 2. Joseph, tlerad’s quarstor, or 
treasurer, slain on the samencconunt. 3. Joseph, Herod’s 
brother, slain in battle against Antigonus. 4. Joseph, 
Herod’s nephew, the husband of Olympias, menhoued 
in t is place. 

t ‘These daughters of llerad, whom Pheroras’s wife 
affronted, were Satowe and Roxana, lwo virgins, who 
were born to him of his two wives, Elpis and Phedra 
Sce Hered’sgencalogy, Antiq. b. xvii. ch. i. sect. 3 
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Poona they left off their public meetings, and | 
riendly entertainments of ane another; nay, on | 
the contrary, they pretended to quarrel one with 
another, when the king was within hearing. The 
like dissinmulation did Antipater make use of, | 
and when matters were public, he opposed Phe- 
roras; but still they had private cahals and merry 
meetings inthe mght-time; nor did the observa- 
tion of othersdo any more than confirm their mu- 
tual agreement. However, Salome knew every 
thing they did, and told every thing to Herod. 

2. But he was inflamed with anger at them, 
and chiefly at Pheroras’s wife; for Salome had 
prineipally accused her. So he gat an assembly 
of his friends and kindred together, and there 
accused this woman of many things, and par- 
ticularly of the affronts she had offered his dnugh- 
ters; ani that she had supplied the Pharisees 
with money, by way of rewards for what they 
had done against him, and had procured his bro- 
ther to become his enemy, by giving him love 
potions. At length he turned his speech to Phe- 
roras, and told him, that “he would give him his 
choice of these two things, whether he would 
keep in with his brother, or with his wife?” And 
when Pheroras said, that he would certainly die 
rather than forsake his wife,* Herod, not know- 
ing what to do further in that matter, turned his 
speech to Antipater, and charged him to have no 
intercourse either with Pheroras’s wife, or with 
Pheroras himself, or with any one belonging to 
her. Now, thongh Antipater did not transgress 
that his injunction publicly, yet did he in secret 
come to their night-meetings; and because he 
was afraid that Salome observed what he did, 
he procured, by the means of his Italian friends, 
that he might go and live at Rome: for when 
they wrote that it was proper for Antipater to he 
sent to Cæsar for some time, Herod made no 
delay, but sent him, and that with a splendid at- 
tendance, and a great deal of money, and gave 
him his testament to carry with him, wherein An- 
tipater had the kingdom bequeathed to him, and 
wherein Herod was named for Antipater’s suc- 
cessor; that Herod, I mean. who was the son of 
Marianine, the high priest’s daughter. 

3. Sylleus also, the Arabian, sailed ta Rome, 
without any regard to Caesar's injunctions, ang 
this In order to oppose Antipater with all his 
might, as to that Jaw-suit hich Nicolaus had 
with him before. This Sylleus had also a great 
contest with Aretas his own king; for he had 
slain many others of Aretas’s friends, and par- 
ticularly Sohemus, the most potent man in the 
city of Petra. Moreover, he had prevailed with 
Phabatus, who was Herod's steward, by giving 
him a great sum of money, to assist him against 
Herod; but when Perad gave him more, he in- 
duced him to leave Sylleus, and by his means he 
demaaded of him all that Cæsar had required of 
him to pay. But when Syleus paid nothing of 
what he was to pay, und «did also accuse Pha- 
batus to Cæsar, and said that he was not a 
steward for Casar’s advantage, hnt for Herod's, 
Phabatus was angry at him on that account, but 
was still in very great esteem with Merad, and 
discovered Syllenus’s grand secrets, and told the 
king that Syllens had corrupted Corinthus, one 
of the guards of his body, by bribing him, and of 
whom he oust therefore have a care. Aecord- 
ingly, the king complied, for this Corinthus, 
though he was brought up in Herod's kingdom, 
yet was he by birth an Arabian; so the king or- 
dered him to he taken up immediately, and not 
only him, but two other Arabians, who were 


* Tiis strange ohstinacy nf Pheroras in retaining his 
wife, wla was one ofa low family, and refusing to mar- 
ry one nearly related to Herod, though te sa earneat'y 
desired il, as alsottat wife’sadmiss on to the counse's 
ofihe other grent vonrt ladies, lozether with Herod's 
own importunity ns to P'eroras’s divaree and mher 
marriage, all so remarkable here or in the Antiquities, 
b xvii. chap. ii. sect. 4, and chap. iii. sect. 3, cannot be 
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caught with him; the one of them was Sylleus’s 
friend, the other the head of atribe. The last 
being ar to the torture, confessed that they had 
prevailed with Corinthus, for a large sum of 
money, to kill Herod; and when they had been 
further examined before Saturninus the presi- 
sident of Syria, they were sent to Rome. 

4. However, Herod did not leave off importu- 
ning Pheroras, but proceeded to force him to put 
away his wife; yet could he not devise any way 
by which he could bring the woinan herself to 
punishment, although he had many causes of ha- 
tred to her; till at length he was in such great 
uneasiness at her, that he cast both her and his 
brother out of his kingdom. Pheroras took this 
injury very patiently, ard went away into his 
own tetrarchy [Perea beyond Jordan,] and swore 
that there should be but one end put to his flight, 
and that should be Herod's death; and that he 
would never return while he was alive. Nor 
indeed would he return when his brother was 
sick, although he earnestly sent for him to come 
to lim, because he had a mind to leave some in- 
junctions with him before he died; but Herod 
unexpectedly recovered. A little afterward Phe- 
roras himself fell sick, when Herod showed 
great moderation; for he came to him and pitied 
his case, and took care of him; bnt his affection 
for him did him no good, for Pheroras dicd a 
little afterward. Now, though Herod had so 
great an affection for him to the last day of his 
life, yet was a report spread abroad that he had 
killed him by poison. However, he took care to 
have his dead body carried to Jerusalem, and 
appointed a very great mourning to the whole 
nation for him, and bestowed a most pompous 
funeral upon him. And this was the end that one 
of Alexanders and Aristobulus’s murderers 
came to. 


CHAP, XXX. 


When Herod made Inquiry about Pheroras's 
Death, a Discovery was made that Antipater 
had prepared a poisonous Draught for him. 
Herod casis Doris and her viccomplices. os 
also .Varinmne, out of the Palace, and blots 
her son Trod out of Lis Testament. 

§1. Bur now the punishment was transferred 
unto the original author, Antipater, and took its 
rise from the death of Pheroras; for certain of 
his freed-nien came with a sad countenance to 
the king, and told him, that “his brother had 
been destroyed by poison, and that his wife had 
brought him somewhat that was prepared after 
an unosual manner, and that, npon his eating it, 
he presently fell into his distemper; that Antipa- 
ter’s mother and sister, two days before, bronght 
a woman out of Arabia that was skilfol in mixing 
such drugs, that she might prepare a love potion 
for Pheroras; and that, instead of a love potion, 
she had given him deadly poison; and that this 
was done by the management of Sylleus, who 
was acquainted with that woman” 

2. The king was deeply affected with so many 
suspicions, and had the maid-servants and some 
of the free women also tortured; one of whom 
cricd ont in her agonies. “May that God that 
coverns the carth and the heaven punish the 
author of all these our miseries, Antipater’s mo- 
ther!” The king took a handle trom this con- 
fession, and »rocceded to inquire further into the 
truth of the matter, So this woman discovered 
the friends! ip of Antipaters mother to Pheroras 
and Autipater's women, as also their secret meet- 
ings, and that Pheroras and Antipater had drank 


well aeconnted for hut on the supposal that Pheroras 
helieved, and Herod snsnected, lial Lhe Pharisees’ pre- 
diction, as ifthe crown of Judea shouid be translated 
from Ierod 10 Pheroras’s posierity, and That most prob. 
a! ly to Pheroras’s posterity by this his wife, also wonld 
prove true. See Antiq. b. xvii eb. il. sect. 4, and ch. 
ii. sect. 1. 
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with them for a whole night together as they re- 
turned from the king, and would not suffer any 
body, either man-servant or maid-servant, to be 
there; while one of the free women discovered 
the whole matter. 

3. Upun this Herod tortured the maid-servants 
every one by themselves separately, who all 
unanimously agreed in the foregoing discoveries, 
and that accordingly by agreement they went 
away, Antipater to Rome and Pheroras to Perea: 
for that they oftentimes talked to one another 
thus: “That after Herod had slain Alexander and 
Aristobulus, he would fall upon them, and upon 
their wives, because, after he had not spared 
Marianne and her children, he would spare no- 
body; and that for this reason it was best to get 
as far of] the wild beast as they were able.” And 
that Antipater oftentimes lamented his own case 
before his mother, and said to her, that ** he had 
already gray hairs upun his head, and that his 
father grew younger again every day, and that 

erhaps death would overtake him before he 
should begin to be a king in earnest; and that in 
case Herod should die, which yet nobody knew 
when it would be, the enjoyment of the succes- 
sion could certainly be but fora little time; for 
that those heads of Hydra, the sons of Alexander 
and Aristobulus, were growing up: that he was 
ileprived by his father of the hopes of being suc- 
ceeded by his children, for that his successor 
after his death was not to be any one of his own 
sons, but Herod the son of Mariamne; that in 
this point Herod was plainly distracted, to think 
that his testament should therein take place; for 
he would take care that not one of his posterity 
should remain, because he was of all fathers the 
clare hater of his children. Yet does he hate 
iis brother still worse, whence it was that he a- 
while ago gave himself a hundred talents, that 
he should not have any intercourse with Phe- 
roras.” And when Pheroras said, Wherein have 
we done him any harm? Antipater replied, “l 
wish he would but deprive us of all we have, and 
Jeave us naked and alive only; but it is indeed 
linpossible to escape this wild beast, who is thus 
given to murder, who will not permit us to love 
any person openly, although we be together pri- 
vately ; yet may we be so openly too, it we have 
but the courage and the hands of men," 

4, These things were said by the women upon 
the torture, as also that Pheroras resolved to fly 
with them to Perea. Now Herod gave credit tu 
all they said, on account of the atfair of the hun- 
dred talents; for he had had no discourse with 
any body about them, but only with Antipater. 
So he vented his unger first of all against Anti- 
pater’s mother, and took away from her all the 
ornaments which he had given her, which cost a 
great many talents, and cast her out of the 
palace a second time. llealso took care of Phe- 
roras’s women atter their tortures, as being now 
reconciled to them; but he was in great conster- 
nation himself, and intlamed upon every sus- 
picion, and had many innocent persons led to the 
torture, out of his fear lest he should leave any 
guilty person untortured., 

5. And now it was chat he betook himself to 
examine Antipater, of Samaria, who was the 
steward of [his son] Antipater; and upon tor- 
turing him, he learned that Antipater had sent for 
a potion of deadly poison for him out of Egypt, 
by Antiphilus, a companion of his; that Theudio, 
the uncle of Antipater, had it from him, and de- 
hvered it to Vheroras; for that Antipater had 
charged him to take his father off while he was 
at Rome, and so free him from the suspicion of 
doing it himself; that Pheroras also committed 
this potion to his wife. Then did the king send 
for her, and bade her bring to him what she had 
received immediately. So she came out of her 
house as if she would bring it with her, but 
threw herself down from the top of the house, 
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in order to prevent amy examination and torture 
from the king. owever, it Came to pass, as It 
seems by the providence of God, when he in- 
tended to bring Antipater to punishment, that 
she fell not upon her head, but upon other parts 
of herbody, and escaped. The king, when she 
was brought to him, took care of her, (for she 
was at fret quite senseless upon her fall,) and 
asked her why she had thrown herself down? 
and gave her his oath, that if she would speak 
the real truth, he would excuse her from punish- 
ment; but that if she concealed any thing, he 
would have her body torn to pieces by torments, 
and leave no part of it to be buried. 

6. Upon this the woman paused a little, and 
then said, “Why do |I spare to speak of these 
grand secrets, now Pheroras is dead, that would 
only tend to save Antipater, who is all our de- 
struction? Hear, then, O king,and be thou and 
God himself, who cannot be deceived, witnesses 
to the truth of what lam going to say When 
thou didst sit weeping by Pheroras as he was 
dying, then itwas that he called me to him, and 
said, ‘My dear wife, I have been greatly mis- 
taken as to the disposition of my brother to- 
wards me, and have hated him that is so affec- 
tionate tome, and have contrived to kill him who 
is in such disorder tur me before | am dead. As 
for myself, receive the recompense of my im- 
piety; but do thou bring what poison was left 
with us by Antipater, and which thou keepest in 
order to destroy him, and consume it immediately 
in the fre in my sight, that ł may not be liable 
to the avenger in the invisible world.’ ‘This I 
brought as he bade me, and emptied the greatest 
part of it into the fire, but reserved a little of it 
for my own use against uncertain futurity, and 
out ot my fear of thee.” 

7. When she had said this, she bronght the 
box, which had a small quantity of this potion in 
it; but the king let her alone, and transferred 
the tortures to Antiphilus’s mother and brother, 
who both confessed that Antiphilus brought that 
box out of Egypt, and that they had received the 

otion from a brother of his who was a physician 
at Alexandria. Then did the ghosts of Alexan- 
der and Artstobulus go round all the palace, and 
became the inquisitors and discoverers ot what 
could not otherwise have been found out, and 
brought such as were the freest from suspicion 
to be examined; whereby it was discovered that 
Marianne, the high priest's daughter, was con- 
scious of this plot, and her very brothers, when 
they were tortured, declared it so tobe. Where- 
upon the king avenged this insolent attempt of 
the mother upon her son, and blotted Herod, 
whom he had by her, out of his testament, who 
had been before named therein as successor to 
Antipater. 


CHAP. XX AC 


Antipater is convicted by Bathyllus: but he still 
returns from Rome without knowing tl. Ilerod 
brings him to his Trial. 

§ 1. AFTER these things were over, Bathylus 
came under examination, in order tu convict An- 
tipater, who prove: the concluding attestation to 
Antipater’s desigus; for indeed he was no other 
than his freed-man. This man came, and bronght 
anutner deadly potion, the poison of asps, and the 
juices of other serpents, that if the first potion 
did not do the business, Pheroras and his wife 
might be armed with this also to destroy the 
king. He brought also an acdition to Antipater’s 
insolent attempt against his father, which was 
the letters which he wrote against his brethren, 
Archelaus and Philip, who were the king's sons, 
nnd edncated at Kome, being yet youths, but of 
generous dispositions, Antipater set himsell to 
get rid of these as soon as he could, that they 
might not be prejudicial to his hopes, and to that 
end he forged letters against them in the name 
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of his friends at Rome. Some of these he cor- 
rupted by bribes to write how they grossly re- 
proached their father, and did openly bewall 


Alexander and Aristobulus, and were nneasy at | 


their being recalled: for their father had already 
sent for them, which was the very thing that 
troubled Antipater. 
2. Nay, indeed, while Antipater was in Judea, 
and before he was upon his journey to Rome, he 
ave money to have the like letters against them 
sent from Rome, and then came to his father, 
who as yet had no suspicion of him,and_ apo- 
logized for his brethren, and alleged on their ee 
half, that some of the things contained in those 
letters were false, and others of them were only 
youthful errors. Yet at the same time that he 
expended a great deal of his money, by making 
resents to such as wrote against his brethren, 
did he aim to bring his accounts into confusion, 
by buying costly garments, and carpets of va- 
rious contextures, with silver and gold cups, and 
® great many more curious things, that so, among 
the very great expenses laid out upon such fur- 
niture, he might conceal the money he had used 
in hiring men [to write the letters;] for he 
brought in an account of his expenses, amount- 
ing to two hundred talents, his main pretence for 
which was the lawsuit he had been in with Syl- 
leus. So whileall his rogueries, even those of a 
lesser sort also, were covered by his greater vil- 
lany, while all the examinations by torture pro- 
claimed his attempt to murder his father, and the 
letters societies his second attempt to murder 
his brethren; yet did no one of those that came 
to Rome inform him of his misfortunes in Judea, 
although seven months had intervened between 
his conviction and his return, so great was the 
hatred which they all bore to him. And perhaps 
they were the ghosts of those brethren of his 
that had been murdered, that stopped the mouths 
of those that intended to have told him. He 
then wrote from Rome, and informed [his friends | 
that he would soon come to them, and how he 
was dismissed with honor by Cæsar. 
3. Now the king being desirous to get this 
lotter against him into his hands, and being also 
afraid lest he should some way come to the 
knowledge how his affairs stood, and be upon 
his guard, he dissembled his anger in his epistle 
to him, as in other points he wrote kindly to him, 
and desired him to make haste, because if he 
came quickly, he would then lay aside the com- 
plaints he had against his mother; for Antrpater 
was not ignorant that bis mother had been ex- 
pelled out ofthe palace. However, he had before 
received a lettcr, which contained an account of 
the death of Pheroras, at Tarentum,* and made 
great lamentations at it; for which some com- 
mended hiin, as being for his own uncle; though 
Pam this confusion arose on account of his 
aving thereby failed in his plot [on his father’s 
life,] and his tears were more for the loss of him 
tbat was to have been subservient therein, than 
for [an uncle | Pheroras: moreover, a sort of fear 
came upon him as to his designs, lest the poison 
should have been discliv datlh However, when 
he was in Cilicia, he reccived the forementioned 
epistle from his father, and made great haste 
accordingly. But when he had sailed to Celen- 
deris, a suspicion came into his mind relating to 
his motber’s misfortune; as if his soul foreboded 
some mischief to itself. ‘Those therefore of his 
friends who were the most considerate, advised 
him not rashly to go to his father, till he had 
learned what were the occasions why his mother 
had been ejccted, because they were afraid that 
he might be involved in the calumnies that had 
beeu cast upon his mother: but those that were 
less considerate, and had more regard to their 
own desires of seeing their native country than 
* This Tarentum has coins still extant, as Reland in- 
forms ua here in his note. 
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to Antipater’s safety, persuaded him to make 
haste home, and not by delaying his journey af- 
ford his father ground for an ill suspicion, and 
give a handle to those that raised stories against 
him; for that in case any thing had been moved 
to his disadvantage, it was owing to his absence, 
which durst not have been done had he been pre- 
sent. And they said, it was absurd to deprive 
himself of certain happiness, for the sake of an 
uncertain suspicion, and not rather to return to 
his father, and take the royal authority upon him 
which was in a state of fluctuation on his account 
only. Antipater complied with this last advice, 
for Providence hurried him on [to his destruc- 
tion.] So he passed over the sea, and landed at 
Sebastus, the ae of Cæsarea. 

4. And here he found a perfect and unexpect- 
ed solitude, while every body avoided him, and 
nobody durst come at him; for he was equally 
hated by all men; and now that hatred had lib- 
erty to show itself, and the dread men were in at 
the king’s anger made men keep from him; for 
the whole city [of Jerusal a was filled with the 
rumors about Antipater, and Antipater himself 
was the only person who was ignorant of them; 
for as no man was dismissed more magnificently 
when he began his voyage to Rome, so was no 
man now received back with greater ignominy. 
And indeed he began already to suspect what 
misfortunes there were in Herod's family; yet 
did he cunningly conceal his suspicion; and 
while he was inwardly ready to die for fear, he 
put on a forced boldness of countenance. Nor 
could he now fly any whither, nor had he any 
way of emerging out of the difficulties which en- 
compassed him, nor indeed had he even there any 
certain intelligence of the affairs of the royal 
family, by reason of the threats the king had 
given out: yet had he some small hopes of bet- 
ter tidings; for perhaps nothing had been dis- 
covered; or if any discovery had been made, 
perhaps he should be able to clear himself by 
uence and artful tricks, which were the 
only things he relied upon for his deliverance. 

5. And with these hopes did he screen himself, 
till he came to the palace, without any friends 
with him: for these were affronted and shut out 
atthe first gate. Now Varus, the president of 
Syria, happened to be in the palace [at this junc- 
ture:] so Autipater went in to his father, and 

utting on a bold face, he came near to salute 

im: but Herod stretched out his hands, and 
turned his head away from him, and cried out, 
“Even this is an indication of a parricide, to be 
desirous to get me into hisarms, when he is un- 
der snch heinous accusations. God confound 
thee, thou vile wretch; do not thou touch me, till 
thou hast cleared thyself of these crimes that are 
charged upon thee. 1 appoint thee a court where 
thou art to be judged, and this Varus, who is 
very seasonably here, to be thy judge; and get 
thou thy defence ready against to-morrow; for I 
give thee so much time to prepare suitable ex- 
cuses for thyself” Andas Éni was so Con- 
founded that he was able to make no answer to 
this charge, he went away; but his mother and 
wife came to him, and told him of all the evi- 
dence they had gotten against him. Ilereupon 
he recollected himself, and considered what de- 
fence he should make against the accusations. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Antipateris accused before Varus, andis convict- 
ed of laying a Plot {against his Father | by the 
strongest Evidence. Herod puts off his Punish- 
ment lill he should be recovered, and,in the mean 
time, alters his Testament. 


1. Now the day following, the king assem- 
bled a court of his kinsmen and friends, and call- 
ed in Antipater's friends also: Herod himself, 
with Varus, were the presidents; and Herod 
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called for all the witnesses, and ordered them to 
be brought in; among whom some of the do- 
mestic servants of Antipater’s mother were 
brought in also, who had but a little while before 
been caught, as they were carrying the following 
letter frum her to her son: “ Since all those 
things have been already discovered to thy fa- 
ther, do not thou come to him, unless thou canst 
procure some assistance from Ciesar.”” When 
this and the other witnesses were introduced, An- 
tipater came in, and falling on his face before his 
father's feet, he said, “Father, I beseech thee do 
not condemn me beforehand, but let thy cars be 
unbiassed, and attend to my defence; for if thon 
wilt give me leave, I will demonstrate that I am 
innocent.” 

2. Hereupon Herod cried out to him to hold 
his peace, and spoke thus to Varus: “ I cannot 
but think that thou, Varus, and every other up- 
right judge, will determine that Antipater is a 
vile wretch. I am also afraid that thon wilt 
abhor my ill fortune, and judge me also myself 
worthy of all sorts of Fai for begetting 
such children, while yet I onght rather to be 
pitied, who have been so affectionate a father to 
such wretched sons; for when I had settled the 
kingdom on my former sons, even when they 
were young, and when, besides the charges of 
their education at Rome, I had made them the 
friends of Cesar, and made them envied by other 
kings, I found them plotting against me; these 
have been put to death, and that,in a great 
measure, for the sake of Antipater; for as he 
was then young, and appointed to be my suc- 
cessor, I took care chietly to secure him from 
danger: but this profligate wild beast, when he 
had been over and above satiated with that pa- 
tience which I showed him, he made use of that 
abundance I had given him against myself; for I 
seemeu to him to live too Jong, and he was very 
uneasy at the old age I was arrived at; nor contd 
he stay any longer, but would Le a king by par- 
ricide. And justly I am served by him for bring- 
ing him back out of the country to court, when he 
was of no esteem before, and for thrusting out 
those sons of mine that were born of the queen, 
and for making hi a successor to my dominions. 
I confess to thee, O Varus, the great fully I was 
guilty of: for I provoked those sons of mine to 
act against me, and cot off their just expectations 
for the sake of Antipater; and indeed what kind- 
ness did I do to them, that could equal what I 
have done to Antipater? to whom I have, ina 
manner, yielded up my royal authority while I 
am alive, and whom I have openly named for 
the successor to wy dominions in my testament, 
and given him a yearly revenue of his own of 
fifty talents, and supplied him with money to an 
extravagant degree ont of my own revenue; and 
when he was about to sail to Rome, I gave him 
three hundred talents, and recommended him, 
and him alone of all ory children, to Cesar, as his 
father’s deliverer. Now what crimes were those 
other sons of mine guilty of like these of Anti- 
pater? and what evidence was there brought 
against them so strong as there is to dcnionstrate 
this son to have plotted against me? Yet does 
this parricide presume to speak for himself, and 
hopes to obscure the truth by his cunning tricks. 
Thou, O Varus, must guard thyself against him; 
for 1 know the wild beast, and I foresee how 
plausibly he will talk, and his counterfeit Jamen- 
tation. This was he who exhorted me to have a 
care of Alexander when he was alive, and not to 
intrust my body with all men! This was he who 
came to my very bed, and looked about lest any 
one should lay snares for me! ‘This was he who 
took care of my sleep, and secured me from any 
fear of danger, who comforted ine under the 
trouble I was in upon the slaughter of my sons, 
and looked to see what affection my surviving 
brethren bore me! This was my protector, and 
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the guardian of my body! And when call to 
mind, O Varus, his crattiness upon every occa- 
siou, and his art of dissembling, | can hardly be- 
heve that 1 am still alive, and J wonder how I 
have escaped snch a deep plotter of mischief. 
However, since some fate or other makes my 
heuse desolate, and perpetually raises up those 
that are dearest to me against me, I will with 
tears lament my hard furtune, and privately 
groan under iny lonesome condition; yet I am 
resolved that no one who thirsts after my bleod 
shall escape punishment. although the evidence 
should extend itself to all my sons.” 

3. Upon Herod’s saying this, he was interrupt- 
ed by the confusion he was in; but ordered Nico- 
laus, one of his friends, to produce the evidence 
against Antipater. Butin the mean time Anti- 
pater lifted up his head, (fur he lay on the ground 
before his father’s feet,) and cried out aloud, 
“Thou, O father, hast made my apology for me; 
for how can I be a parricide, whom thou thyself 
confessest to have always had for thy guardian? 
Thon callest iny filial affection prodigious lies and 
hypocrisy; how then could it be that I, who was 
so subtle in other matters, should here beso mad 
as not to understand that it was not easy that he 
who commniitted so horrid a crime should be con- 
cealed from men, but impossible that he should 
be concealed from the dies of heaven, who 
sees all things, and is present every where? or 
did not I know what end my brethren came to, on 
whom God inflicted so great a punishment for 
their evil designs against thee? And, indeed, what 
was there that conld possibly provoke me against 
thee? Could the hope of being a king do it? J 
was a king already. Could I suspect hatred trom 
thee? No: was not I beloved by thee? And what 
other fear could 1] have? Nay, by preserving 
thee safe, I was a terror to others. Did 1 want 
money? No: for who was able to expend so 
much as myself? Indeed, father, had I been the 
most execrable of all mankind, and had J had 
the soul of the most cruel wild beast, must I not 
have been overcome with the benefits thou hadst 
bestowed upon me? whom, as thon thyself say- 
est, thou broughtest [into the paloi] whom 
thou didst prefer before so many of thy sons; 
whom thou madest a king in thine own lite time; 
and by the vast magnitude of the other advan- 
tages thou bestowedst on me, thon madest me an 
object of envy. O miserable man! that thou 
shouldst undergo this bitter absence, and there- 
by afford a great opportunity for envy to rise 
avainst thee! and a long space for such as were 
laying designs against thee! Yet-was I absent, 
father, on thy alfairs, that Sylleus might not 
treat thee with contempt in thine old age. Rome 
is a Witness to my Glial affection, aud so is Cæ- 
sar, the ruler of the habitable earth, who often- 
times called me Philopater.* Take here the let- 
ters he hath sent thee; they are more to be 
believed than the calumnies raised here: these 
lettcrs are my only apology; these I use as the 
demonstration of that natural atlection I have to 
thee. Remember that it was against my own 
choice that I sailed [to Rome,] as knowing the la- 
tent hatred that was inthe kingdom agaist me. 
It was thon, O father, however unwillingly, who 
hast been my ruin, by forcing me to allow time 
for caluminies against me, and envy at me. How- 
ever, [am come hither, and am ready to hear 
the evidence there is against me. IC Í be a par- 
ricide, I have passed by land and by sea, without 
suffering any misfortune on either ot them: but 
this method of trial is no advantage to me; for it 
seems, O. father, that } um already condemned, 
both before God and before thee; and as I amal- 
ready condemned, I beg that thou wilt uot be- 
lieve the others that have been tortnred, but let 
fire be brought to torment me; let the racks 
march through my bowels; have no regard tọ 

* A lover of his father. 
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any lamentations that this polluted body can 
make; for if } be a parricide, I ought not to dic 
without torture.” Thus did Antipater cry out 
with lamentation and weeping, and moved all the 
rest, and Varus in particular, to commiserate his 
vase. Herod was the only person whose passion 
was too strong to permit him to weep, as know- 
ing that the testimonies against him were true. 

4. And now it was that, at the king’s com- 
mand, Nicolaus, when he had premised a great 
deal about the craftiness of Antipater, and had 
prevented the effects of their commiseration to 
him, afterward bronghtin a bitter and large ac- 
cusation against him, ascribing all the wicked- 
ness that had been in the kingdom to him, espe- 
cially the murder of his brethren, and demon- 
strated that they had perished by the calumnies 
he had raised against them. He also said, that 
he had laid designs against theim that were still 
alive, as if they were laying plots for the succes- 
sion; and, said he, how can it be supposed that 
he who prepared oison for his father, should 
abstain from mischief as to his brethren? He 
then proceeded to convict him of the attempt to 
poison Herod, and gave an account in order of 
the several discoveries that had been made, and 
had great indignation as to the affair of Phero- 
ras, because Antipater had been for making him 
murder his brother,and had corrupted those that 
were dearest to the king, and filled the whole 
palace with wickedness; and when he had in- 
sisted on many other accusations, and the proofs 
tor thein, he left off. 

5. Then Varus bid Antipater make his defence; 
but he lay long in silence, and said no more but 
this: “God is my witness that I am entirely in- 
nocent.” So Varus asked for the potion, and gave 
it to be drunk by a condenined malefactor, who 
was then in prison, who died upon the spot. So 
Varus, when he had had a very private discourse 
with Herod, and had written an account of this as- 
sembly to Cæsar, went away after a day’s stay. 
‘The king also bound Antipater, and sent away to 
inform Cesar of his misfortunes. 

6. Now after this it was discovered that Anti- 
pater had laid a plot against Salome also; for 
one of Antiphilus’s domestic servants came, and 
brought letters from Rome, from a maid-servant 
of Julia, Caesar's wife, whose name was Acme. 
By her a message was sent to the king, that she 
had found a letter written by Salome. among Ju- 
lia’s papers, and had sent it to him privately, out 
of her good-will to him. This letter of Salome’s 
contained the most bitter reproaches of the king, 
and the highest accusations against him. Anti- 
pater had forged this letter, and had corrupted 
Acme, and persuaded her to send it to Herod. 
‘This was proved by her letter to Antipater, for 
thus did this woman write to him: ‘As thou de- 
sirest, I have written a letter to thy father, and 
have sent that letter, and am persuaded that the 
king will not spare his sister when he reads it. 
Thou wilt do well to remember what thou hast 
promised when all is accomplished.” 

7, Whenthis epistle was discovered, and what 
the epistle forged against Salome contained, a 
suspicion came into the king's mind, that per- 
haps the letters against Alexander were also 

* Sinee inthis and the following section we have an 
evident aceount of the Jewish opinions in the days of 
Josephus, abour a future happy state, and the resurree- 
tion of the dead, asin the New Testament, John xi. 24, 
¥ shall here refer to the olher placesin Josephus, before 
he became an Ehionile Christian, which coneern the 
rame malters; Ofthe War, B. ii. ct. viii. sect. 10, 1); B. 
iii. ch. viii. sect. +; B. vii. ch. vi. seet, 7; Contr, Apion, 
B. ji. seer. 30: where we may observe, that none of these 
passages are in his hooks of Antiquities, written pecu- 
liarly for the use of the Gentilles, 10 whom he thought it 
not proper to insist on lopics 80 much out of their way 
as these were. Noris this observation to be omitted 
here, especially on account of the sensible difference we 
bave now before us in Josephus’s representation of the 
erguments used by the rabbins to persuade their schol- 
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forged: he was moreover greatly disturbed, and 
in a passion, because he had almost slain his sis- 
ter on Antipater's account. He did no longer 
delay theretore to bring him to punishment for 
all his crimes; yet when he was eagerly pursu- 
ing meg eas he was restrained by a severe dis- 
temper he fell into. However, he sent an ac- 
count to Cæsar about Acme, and the contrivances 
against Salome; he sent also for his testament, 
and altered it, and therein made Antipas king,as 
taking no care of Archelans and Philip, because 
Antipater had blasted their reputations with 
him; but he bequeathed to Cesar, besides other 
presents that he gave him, a thousand talents; 
as also to his wife, and children, and friends, and 
freed-men, about five hundred: he also bequeath- 
ed to all others a great quantity of land and of 
money, and showed his respects to Salome his 
sister, by giving her most splendid gifts. And 
this was what was contained in his testament, as 
it was now altered. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


The golden Eaglets cut to pieces. Herod's Bar- 
barity when he was ready to die. He attempts 
to killhimself. He commands Antipater to be 
slain. He survives him five Days, and then dies. 


§ 1. Now Herod’s distemper became more and 
more severe to him, and this because these his 
disorders fell upon him in his old age, and when 
he was in a melancholy condition; for he was 
already almost seventy years of age, and had 
been brought low by the calamities that happen- 
ed to him about his children, whereby he had no 
pleasure in life, even when he was in health; the 
grief also that Antipater was still alive aggra- 
vated his disease, whom he resolved to put to 
death now not at random, but as soon as he should 
be well again, and resolved to have him slain [in 
a public manner. | 

2. There also now happened to him, among 
his other calamities, a certain popular sedition. 
There were two men of learning in the cit 
[Jerusaleni,] who were thought the most skilful 
in the laws of their country, and were on that 
account had in very great esteem all over the 
nation; they were, the one Judas, the son of 
Sepphoris, and the other Matthias, the son of 
Margalus. There was a great concourse of the 
young men to these men, when they expounded 
the laws, and there got together every day a kind 
ofan army of such as were growing up to he 
men. Now when these men were informed that 
the king was wearing away with melancholy, and 
with a distemper, they dropped words to their 
acquaintance, how it was now a very proper time 
to defend the cause of God, and to pull down what 
had been erected contrary to the laws of their 
country; for it was unlawful there should be any 
such thing in the temple as images, or faces, or 
the like representation of any animal whatso- 
ever. Now the king had put up a golden eagle 
over the great gate of the temple, which these 
learned men exhorted them to cut down, and 
told them, that if there should any danger arise, 
it was a glorious thing to die forthe laws of their 
country; because that the sonl was immortal,* 
arsto hnzard their lives for the vindication of God’s law 
against images, hy Moses, as well as of the answers 
those seholars made 10 Herod, when they were caught 
and ready todie forthe same; 1 mean aseompared with 
the parallel arguments and answers represented in the 
Antiquities, B. xvii. ch. vi. sect. 2,3. A like difference 
between Jewish and Gentile notions the reader will find 
in my notes on Antiquities, B. iii. cli, vii, sect. 7; B. xv. 
ch.ix, sect. 1. Seethe like also in the ease of the 3 
Jewish sects in the Antiquities, B. xiii. ch. v. sect. 9, and 
ch. x. seet. 4,5; B. xviii. eh. i. sect. 5, and compared 
with this in his Wars ofthe Jews, B. ii. ch. viii. sect. 2— 
14. Nor does St. Paul himself reason to the Gentiles at 
Athens, Aets xvii. 16, 34, as he does to the Jews in hie 
epistles. 
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and that an eternal enjoyment of liappiness did 
await such as died on that account; while the 
mean-spirited, and those that were not wise 
enough to show a right love of their souls, pre- 
ferred death by a disease before that which Is 
the result of a virtuous behavior. 

3. At the same time that these men made this 
speech to their disciples, a rumor was sabe 
abroad that the king was dying, which made the 

oung men set about the work with greater 

oldness; they therefore let themselves down 
from the top ot the temple with thick cords, and 
this a, mid-day, and while a great number of 
people were in the temple, and cut down that 

older eagle with axes. This was ely told 
to the king’s captain of the temple, who came 
running with a great body of soldiers, and caught 
about forty of the young men, and brought them 
to the king. And when he asked them, first of 
all, whether they had been so hardy as to cut 
down the golden eagle, they confessed they had 
done so; and when he asked them by whose 
command they had done it, they replied, at the 
command of the law of their country; and when 
he further asked them how they could be so 
joyful when they were to be put to death, they 
replied, becanse they should enjoy greater hap- 
piness after they were dead. 

4, At this the king was in such an extrava- 
gant passion, that he overcame his disease [for 
the tine,] and went out, and spake to the peo- 
ple; wherein he made a terrible accusation 
against those men, as being guilty of sacrilege, 
and as making greater attempts under pretence 
of their law, and he thought they deserved to be 
punished as impious persons. Whereupon the 
pea were afraid lest a great number should 

e tound guilty, and desired that when he had 
first puuished those that put them upon this 
work, and then those that were caught in it, he 
would leave off his anger as to the rest. With 
this the king complied, though not without dith- 
culty, and Perel those that had let themselves 
down, together with the rabbins, to be burnt 
alive, but delivered the rest that were caught to 
the proper otlicers to be put to death by them. 

5. Atter this the distemper seized upon his 
whole body, and greatly disordered all his parts 
with various symptoms; for there was a great 
fever upon him, and an intolerable itching over 
all the surface of his body, and continual pains 
in his colon, and dropsical tumors abont his 
feet, and an inflammation of the abdomen, anda 
putrefaction of his privy memoer, that produced 
worms. Besides which, he had a difficulty of 
breathing upon him, and could not breathe but 
when he sat upright, and had a convulsion of all 
his members, insomuch that the diviners said, 
those diseases were a punishment upon him for 
what he had done to the rabbins. Yet did he 
struggle with his numerous disorders, and still 
had a desire to live, and hoped for recovery, and 
considered of several methods of cure. Accord- 
ingly, he went over Jordan, and made use of 
those hot baths at Calhirhoe, which run into the 
lake of Asphaltitis, but are thenisclves sweet 
enough to be drunk. And here the physicians 
thought proper to bathe his whole body in warm 
oil, by letting it down into a large vessel full of 
oil; whereupon his eyes failed him, and he came 
and went as if he were dying; and as a tumult 
was then made by his servants, at their voice he 
revived again. Yet did he after this despair of 
recovery, and gave orders that each soldier 
should have fifty drachmz apiece, and that his 
commanders and friends should have great sums 
of money given them. 

6. He then returned back and came to Jericho, 
in such a melancholy state of body as almost 
threatened him witb present death, when he pro- 
ceeded to attempt a horrid wickedness; for he 
got together the most illustrious men of the 
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whole Jewish nation, out of every village, into a 
place called the Hippodrome, and there shut 
them in. He then called for his sister Salome 
and her husband Alexas, and made tbis speech 
to them: “I know well euough that the Jews 
will keep a festival upon my death; however, it 
is in my power to be mourned for on other ac- 
counts, and to have a splendid funeral, it you 
will but be subservient to my commands. Do 
you but take care to send soldiers to encompass 
these men that are now in custody, and sla 
them immediately upon my death, and then all 
Judea, and every family of them, will weep at it, 
whether they will or no.” 

7. These were the commands he gave them; 
when there came letters from his ambassadors 
at Rome, whereby information was given that 
Acme was put to death at Cesar’s command, 
and that Antipater was condemned to die: how- 
ever, they wrote withal, that if Herod had a 
mind rather to banish him, Cæsar had permitted 
him so todo. So he fora little while revived, 
and had a desire to live; but presently aiter he 
was overborne by his pains, and was disordered 
by want of food, and by a convulsive cough, and 
endeavored to prevent a natural death; so he 
took an apple and asked fora knife, for he used 
to pare apples and eat them; he then looked 
round about to see that there was nobody to 
hinder him, and lifted ap his right hand as 11 he 
would stab himself; but Achiabus, his first cousin, 
came running to him, and held his hand, and 
hindered him from so doing; on which occasiona 
very great lamentation was made in the palace, 
as if the king was de wees As soon as ever An- 
tipater heard that, he took courage, and with 
joy in his looks besought his keepers, for a sum 
of money, to loose him and let him go; but the 
principal keeper of the prison did not only ob- 
struct him in that his intention, but ran and told 
the king what his design was, hereupou the king 
cried out louder than his distemper would well 
bear, and immediately sent some of his guards 
and slew Antipater; he also g. ve order to have 
him buried at Hyrcanium, and altered his tes- 
tament again, and therein made Archelaus, his 
eldest son, and the brother of Autipas, his suc- 
cessor, and made Antipas tetrarch. 

8. So Herod, having survived the slaughter of 
his son five days, died, having reigned thirty- 
four years since he had caused Antigouus to be 
slain, and obtained his kingdom; but thirty-seven 
years since he had been made king by the Ro- 
mans. Now, as for his furtune, it was prosper- 
ous in all other respects, if ever any other man 
could be so, since, from a private man he obtain- 
ed the kingdom, and kept it so long, and lett it to 
his own sons; but still, in his domestic affairs he 
was a most unfortunate nan. Now before the 
soldiers knew of his death, Salome and her hus- 
band came out and dismissed those that were in 
bonds, whom the king had commanded to be 
slain, and told them that he had altered his mind, 
and would have every one of them sent to their 
When these men were gone, Sa- 
lome told the soldiers [the king was dead, } nad 
got them and the rest of the multitude toge ther 
to an assembly, in the amphitheatre in Jericho, 
where Ptolemy, who was entrnsted Ly the king 
with his signet-ring, came before them, and 
spoke of the happincss the king had attained, and 
comforted the multitude, and read the epistle 
which had been left for the soldiers, wherein he 
earnestly exhorted them to bear good-will to his 
successor; and after he had read the cpistle, he 
cpened and read his testament, wherein Philip 
was to inherit Trachonitis and the neighboring 
countries, and Antipas was to be tetrarch, as we 
said before, and Archelanus was made king. He 
had also been commanded to carry Herod's ring 
to Cwsar, and the settlements he had made sealed 
up, because Cæsar was to be lord of all the set- 
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tlemcnts he had made, and was to confirm his 
testament; and he ordered that the dispositions 


he had made were to be kept as they were ìn his | 


former testament. 

9, So there was an acclamation made to Arche- 
laus, to congratulate him upon his advancement, 
and the soldiers, with the multitude, went round 
about in troops, and promised him their good- 
will, and Webi prayed God to bless his govern- 
ment. After this they betook themselves ta pre- 
pare for the king's funeral; and Archelaus omit- 
ted nothing of magnificente therein, but brought 
out all the royal ornaments to augment the pomp 
of the deceased. There was a bier all of gold, 
embroidered with precious stones, and a purple 
bed of various contexture, with the dead body 
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| upon it, covered sition and a diadem was 

put upon his head, and a crown of gold above it; 
and a sceptre in his right hand; and near to the 
bier were Herod’s sons, and a multitude of his 
kindred; next to whom came his guards, and the 

regiments of Thracians, the Germans also and 
| Gauls, all accoutred as if they were going to 
| war; but the rest of the army went iam. 
arined, and following their oe and officers 
In a regular manner; after whom five hundred 
of his domestic servants and freed-men followed 
with sweet spices in their hands: and the body 
was carried two hundred furlongs to Herodium 
where he had given orders to be buried. And 
this shall suffice for the conclusion of the life of 
Herod. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF SIXTY-NINE YEARS.—FROM THUD DEATI!t OF HEROD TILL 
VESPASIAN WAS SENT TO SUBDUE THE JEWS BY NERO. 





CHAP. I. 


wirchelaus makes a Funeral Feast for the People 
on account of Herod; after which a great 
Tumult is raised by the Multitudc, and he sends 
the Soldiers out upon them, who destroy about 
three thousand of them. 


ġ 1. Now the necessity which Archelaus was 
under of taking a journey to Rome was the oc- 
casion of new disturbances; tur when he had 
mourned for his father seven days,* and had given 
a very expensive funeral feast to the multitude, 
{which custom is the occasion of poverty to many 
of the Jews, because they are forced to feast the 
multitude; for if any one omits it, he is not es- 
teemed a holy person,) he put on a white gar- 
ment, and went up to the temple, where the peo- 
ple accosted him with various acclamatiuns. He 
also spoke kindly to the multitude from an ele- 
vated seat, and a throne of gold, and returned 
them thanks for the zeal they had shown about 
his father’s funeral, and the submission they had 
made to him, as if he were already settled in the 
kingdom; but he told them withal, that le would 
not at present take upon him either the authority 
of a king, or the nantes thereto belonging, until 
Cæsar, who is made lord of this whole atiair by 
the testament, contirm the succession; for that 
when the soldiers would have set the diadem on 
his head at Jericho, he would not accept of it; 
but tbat he would make abundant requitals, not 
to the soldiers only, but to the yore for their 
alacrity and good-will to him, when the superior 
lords tthe Romans] should have given him a 
complete: title to the kingdom: for that it should 
be his study to appear in all things better than 
his father.” 

2. Upon this the multitude were pleased, and 
prescntly made a trial of what he intended, by 
asking great things of him; for some made a 
clamor that he would ease them in their taxes; 
otbers, that he would take off the duties upon 
commodities; and some, that he would louse 
those that were in prison; in all which cases he 
answered readily to their satisfaction, in order 
to get the good-will of the multitude; after 
which he offered {the proper] sacrifices, and 
feasted with his friends. And here it was that a 
great many of thuse that desired innovations, 
came in crowds towards the evening, and began 
then to mourn on their own account, when the 
public mourning for the king was over. These 


* Hear Dean Aldrich’s nole ou this place.—“The law 
or custom ofthe Jews,” says fie, “requires seven days’ 
mourning for the dead, Antiq. B. xvii. chap. viii. sect. 4. 
Whence the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, eh. 
xxii. 12, assigns secen days as the proper time of mourn- 
ing for the dead, and chap. xxxviil. J7, enjoins men to 
a,ourn forthe dead, that hey imay nat be cvil spoken of; 
for, as Josephus says presenily, if any one omits tbis 


lamented those that were put to death by Herod, 
because they had cut down the golden eagle that 
had been over the gate of the temple. Nor was 
this mourning of a private nature, but the lamen- 
tations were very great, the mourning solemn, 
and the weeping such as was loudly heard all 
over the city, as being for those men who had 
perished for the laws of their country, and for the 
temple. They cried out, that a punishment ought 
to be inflicted fur these men upon those that 
were honored by Herod; and that, in the first 
place, the man whom he had made high priest 
should be deprived, and that it was fit to choose 
a person of greater piety and purity than he was. 

3. At these clamors Archelaus was provoked, 
but restrained himself from taking vengeance on 
the authors, on account of the haste he was in 
of going to Rome, as fearing lest, upon his ma- 
king war on the multitude, such an action might 
detain him at home. Accordingly he made trial 
to quiet the innovators by persuasion rather than 
by force, and sent his general in a private way to 
them, aud by bim exhorted them tu be quiet. 
But the seditious threw stones at him, and drove 
him away as he came into the temple, and bc- 
fore he could say any thing to them. The like 
treatment they showed to others, who came to 
them after him, many of whom were sent by 
Archelaus, in order to reduce them to sobriety, 
and these answered still on all occasions affer a 
passionate manner; and it openly appeared that 
they would not be quiet. if their numbers were 
but considerable. And indeed at the feast of un- 
leavened bread, which was now at hand, and is 
by the Jews called ihe Passover, and used to be 
celebrated with a great number of sacrifices, an 
innumerable multitude of the people came out of 
the country to worship: some of these stood in 
the temple bewailing the rabbing [that had been 
fue to death,} and procured their sustenance by 

egging, in order to support their sedition. At 
this Archelaus was affrighted, and privately sent 
a tribune, with hiscohort of soldiers, upon them, 
before the disease should spread over the whole 
multitude, and gave orders that they should con- 
strain those that began the tumult, by force, to 
he quiet. At these the whole multitude were 
irritated, and threw stones at many of the sol- 
diers, and killed them: but the tribuae fled away 
wounded, and had much ado to escape so. After 
which they betook themselves to their sacrifices, 
as if they had done no mischief; nor did it ap- 


mourning {funeral feast] he is not esteemed a holy per- 
son. Now itis certain that such a seven days’ mourn- 
ing has been eustomary froin times of the greatest an- 
tiquity, Gen.1, 10. Funeral feasts are also mentioned 
ns of considerable antiquity, Ezek. xxiv. 17; Jer. xvi. 
7; Prov. xxxi.6; Deut. xxvi. 14; Josephus, Of the War, 
B. iii. eh. ix. sect. 5.” 
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pear to Archelaus that the multitude could be 
restrained without blaodshed; so he sent his 
whole army upon them, the footmen in great 
multitudes, by the way of the city, and the horse- 
men by the way of the plain, a falling upon 
them on the sudden, as they were offering their 
sacrifices, destroyed about three thousand of 
tbem; but the rest of the multitude were dis- 
persed upon the adjoining mountains; these were 
followed by Sech nastics; who command- 
ed every one to retire to their own homes; 
whither they all went, aud left the festival. 


CHAP. Il. 


Archelaus goes to Rome witha great number of 
his Kindred. Heis there accused before Cæsar 
by Antipater; but is superior to his 1ccusers in 
Judgement, by the Means of that Defence which 
Nicolaus made for him. 


$1. ARCHELAUS went dowa to the seaside, 
with his mother and his friends, Poplas, and 
Ptolemy, aad Nicolaus, and left behind him Phi- 
lip, to be his steward in the palace, and to take 
care of his domestic affairs. Salome went also 
along with him with her sons, as did also the 
king’s brethren and sons-in-law. These, in ap- 
pearance, went to give him all the assistance 
they were able, in order to secure his succes- 
sion, but in reality to accuse him for his breach 
of the laws, by what he had done at the temple. 

2. But as they were come to Cæsarea, Sabinus, 
the procurator of Syria, met them; he was going 
up to Judea, to secure Herod’s effects: but Va- 
rus, [president of Syria,] who was come thither, 
restrained him from going any farther. This 
Varns, Archelaus had sent for, by the earnest 
entreaty of Ptolemy. At this time indeed, Sa- 
binus, to gratify Varus, neither went to the cita- 
dels, nor did he shut up the treasuries where his 
father’s money was laid up, but promised that 
he would lie still until Cæsar should have taken 
cognizance of the affair. So he abode at Cæsa- 
rea; but as soon as those that were his hinder- 
ance were gone, when Varus was gone to Anti- 
och, aad Archelaus was sailed to Rome, he im- 
mediately went on to Jerusalem, and seized upon 
the palace. And when he had called for the go- 
vernors of the citadels, and the stewards [of the 
kiag’s private affairs,] he tried to sift out the ac- 
counts of the money, and to take possession of 
the citadels. But the governors of those cita- 
dels were not unmindful of the commands laid 
upon them by Archelaus, and continued to guard 
them, and said, the custody of them rather be- 
longed to Cæsar than to Archelaus. 

3. Inthe mean time Antipas went also to Rome, 
to strive for the kingdom, and to insist that the 
former testament, wherein he was named to be 
king, was valid before the latter testament. Sa- 
lome had also promised to assist him, as had 
many ot Archelaus’s kindred, who sailed along 
with Archelaus himself also. He also carried 
along with him his mother, and Ptolemy the bro- 
ther of Nicolaus, who seemed one of great 
weight, on account of the great trust Herod put 
in him, he having been one ot his most honored 
friends. However, Antipas depended chietly 
upon Ireneus, the orator, upon whose authority 
he had rejected such as advised him to yield to 
Archelaus, because he was his elder brother, 
and because the second testament gave the king- 
dom to him. The inclinations also uf all Arche- 
laus’s kindred, who hated him, were removed to 
Antipas, when they came to Rome, although in 
the first place every one rather desired to live 
under their own laws, [without a king,] and to 
be under a Roman governor: but if they should 
fail in that point, these desired that Antipas 
might be their king. 

4, Sabinus did also afford these his assistance 
to the same purpose, by the letters he sent, 
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wherein he accused Archelaus before Cæsar, and 
highly commended Aatipas. Salome also, and 
those with her, put the crimes which they ac- 
cused Archelaus of in order, aad put them into 
Cesar’s hands: and after they had done that, 
Archelaus wrote down the reasons of his claim, 
and, by Ptolemy, sent in his father's ring, and 
nis father’s accounts. And when Cæsar had 
maeturely weighed by himself what both had to 
allege for themselves, as also had considered of 
the great burdea of the kingdom, and largeness 
of the revenues, and withal the number of the 
children Herod had left behind him, and had 
moreover read the letters he had received from 
Varus and Sabinus on this occasion, he assem- 
bled the principal persous among the Romans 
together, (in Eich assembly Caius, the son of 
Agrippa, aad his daughter Julias, but by himself 
adopted for his own son, sat in the frst seat,) aad 
gave the pleaders leave to speak. 

5. Then stood up Salome’s son, Antipater, (who 
of all Archelaus’s antagonists was the shrewd- 
est pleader,) and accused him in the following 
speech; ‘*That Archelaus did in words contend 
for the kingdom, but that ia deed he had long ex- 
ercised royal authority, aad so did but iasult 
Cesar in desiring to be now heard on that 
account; since he had not staid for his de- 
termination about the succession, and since he 
had suborned certain persoas, after Herod’s 
death, to move for putting the diadem upoa his 
head; since he had set himself down ia the 
throne, and given answers as a king, and altered 
the disposition of the army, and granted to some 
higher dignities: that he had also complied in all 
things with the people in the requests they had 
made to him as to their king, and had also dis- 
missed those that had been put iato bonds by his 
father, for most important reasons. Now, after 
all this, he desires the shadow of that royal au- 
thority, whose substance he had already seized 
to*himself, and so hath made Cæsar lord, not of 
things, but of words. He also reproached him 
further, that his mourning for his father was only 

reteaded, while he put on a sad countenance in 
the day-time, but drank to great excess in the 
night, from which behavior, he said, the late 
disturbance among the multitude came, while 
they had an indignation thereat.” And indeed 
the purport of his whole discourse was to aggra- 
vate Archelaus’s crime in slaying such a multi- 
tude about the temple, which multitude came to 
the festival, but were barbarously slain in the 
midst of their own sacrifices; and he said, ‘there 
was such a vast number of dead bodies leaped 
together in the temple, as even a foreign war, 
should that come upon them [suddenly,] before 
it was denounced, could not have heaped to- 
gether. And he added, that it was the foresight 
his father bad of that his barbarity, which mace 
him never give him any hopes of the kingdom, 
but when his mind was more infirm than his 
body, and he was not able to reason soundly, and 
did not well know what was the character of that 
son, whom in his second testament he made his 
successor; and this was done by him at a time 
when he had no complaints to make of him 
whom he had named before whea he was sound 
in body, nad when his mind was free from all 
passion. That, however, if any one should sup- 
pose Herod's judgment, when he was sick, was 
superior to that at another time, yet had Arche- 
laus forfeited his kingdom by his own behavior, 
and those his actions, which were contrary to the 
law, und to its disadvantage. Or what sort ot a 
king will this man be, when he hath obtained te 
government from Cæsar, who hath slain so many 
before he hath obtaiaed it.” 

6. When Antipater had spoken largely to this 
purpose, and had prodaced a great number of 
Archelaus’s kindred as witaesses to prove every 
part of the accusation, he ended his discourse. 
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Then stood up Nicolaus to plead for Archelaus. 
He alleged, that “the slaughter in the temple 
could not be avoided; that those that were slain 
were become enemies not to Archelaus’s king- 
dom only, but to Cesar, who was to determine 
about him. 


He also demonstrated, that Arche- | 


laus’s accusers had advised him to perpetrate | 


cther thinggof which he might have been ac- 
cused. But he insisted that the latter testament 
should, for this reasoa, above all others, be cs- 
teemed valid, because llerod had therein appoint- 
ed Cesar to be the person who should confirm 
the succession; for he who showed such pru- 
dence as to recede from his own power, and yield 
it up to the lord of the world, cannot be supposed 
mistaken ja his judgment about him that was to 
be his heir: and he that so well knew whom to 
choose for arbitrator of the succession, could not 
be unacquainted with him whom he chose for his 
successor.” 

7. When Nicolaus had gone through all he had 
to say, Archelans came and fell down before Cæ- 
sar’s knees, without any noise. Upon which he 
raised him up, after a very obliging manner, and 
declared that truly he was worthy to succeed his 
father. However, he still made no firm determi- 
nation in his case: but when he had dismissed 
those assessors that had been with him that day, 
he deliberated by himself about the allegations 
which he had heard, whether it were fit to con- 
stitute any of those named in the testaments for 
Herod’s successor, or whether the government 
should be parted among all his posterity, and 
this because of the number of those that scemed 
to stand in need of support therefrom. 


CHAP. JII. 


The Jews fight a great Battle with Sabinus’s Sol- 
diers, anda great Destruction is made at Jeru- 
salem. 


§1. Now before Cesar had determined any 
thing about these affairs, Malthace, Archelaus's 
mother, fell sick and died. Letters also were 
brought out of Syria from Varus, about a revolt 
of the Jews. This was foresecn by Varus, who 
accordingly, after Archeclaus was sailed, went 
up to Jerusalem to restrain the promoters of the 
sedition, since it was manifest that the nation 
would not be at rest; so he lcft one of those le- 
gions which he brought with him out of Syria in 
the city, and went himself to Aatioch. But Sa- 
binus caine, after he was gone, and gave theni 
an occasion of making innovations; for he con- 
pelled the keepers of the citadels to deliver them 
up to him, and made a bitter search after the 
king's money, as depending not only on the sol- 
diers who were left by Varus, but on the multi- 
tude of hts own servants, all of whom he armed, 
and used as the instruments of his covetousaess. 
Now when that feast, which was observed after 
seven weeks, and which the Jews call Pente- 
cost (i. e. the fiftieth day,) was at hand, its name 
being taken from the number of days [after the 
passover, | the people got together, but not on 
account of the accustomed divine worship, but 
of the indignation they had [at the present state 
of affairs.} Wherefore an immense multitude 
ran together, out of Galilee and Idumea, and 
- Jericho, and Perea, that was beyond Jordan; 
hut the people that naturally belonged to Judea 
itself were above the rest, both in number and 
in the alacrity of the men. So they distributed 
themselves into three parts, and pitched their 
camps in three places; one at the north side of 
the temple, another at the south side, by the 
Hippodrome, and the third part were at the 
palace on the west. So they lay round about 
the Romans on every side, and besieged them. 

2. Now Sabinus was affrighted, both at the 
multitude and at their courage, and sent ines- 
sengers to Varus continually, and besought him 
to come to his succor uickly, for that, if he de- 
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WARS OF THE JEWS. 


Sabinus himself, he got up to the highest tower 
of the fortress, which was called Phasaelus: it is 
of the same name with Herod’s brother, who 
was destroyed by the Parthians: and then he 
made signs to the soldiers of that legioa to attack 
the enemy; for his astonishment was so great, 
that he durst not go down to his own men. Here- 
upon the soldiers were prevailed upon, and leaped 
out jato the temple, and fought a terrible battle 
with the Jews; in which, while there were none 
over their heads to distress them, they were too 
hard for them, by their skill, and the others’ 
want of skill, in war; but when once maay of the 
Jews had gotten up to the top of the cloisters, 
and threw their darts downwards upon the heads 
of the Romans, there were a great many of them 
destroyed. Nor was it easy to avenge themselves 
upon these that threw their weapons from oa 
high, nor was jt more easy for them to sustaia 
those who came to fight the: hand to hand. 

3. Since, therefore, the Romans were sorely 
afflicted by both these circumstances, they set 
fire to their cloisters, which were works to be ad- 
mired, both on account of their maguitude, and 
costliness. Whereupon those that were above 
them were presently encompassed with the 
flame, and many of them perished therein; as 
many of them also were destroyed by the enemy, 
who came suddenly upon them; some of them 
also threw themselves duwn from the walls back- 
ward, and some there were who, from the despe- 
rate condition they were in, prevented the fire, 
by killing themselves with their owa swords; 
but so many of them as crept out from the walls, 
and came upon the Romans, were easily master- 
ed by them, by reason of the astonishment they 
were under; until at last some of the Jews 
being destroyed, and others dispersed by the 
(error they were in, the soldiers fell upon the 
treasure of God, which was now deserted, and 
plundered about four hundred talents, of which 
sum Sabinus got together all that was not car- 
ried away by the soldiers. 

4. However, this destruction of the works 
[about the temple,] and of the men, occasioned 
a much greater number, and those of a more 
warlike sort, to get together, to oppose the Ro- 
mans. These encompassed the palace round, 
and threatened to destroy all that were in it, 
unless they weat their ways quickly; for they 
yromised that Sabinus should come to no harm, 
if he would go out with his legions. There were 
also a great many of the king’s party who de- 
serted the Romans, and assisted the Jews; yct 
did the most warlike body of them all, who were 
three thousand of the men of Scbaste, go over 
to the Romans. Rufus also, and Gratus, their 
captains, did the same, (Gratus having the foot 
of the king’s party nader him, and Rufus the 
horse,) each Ji whom, even without the forces 
under them, were of great weight, on account 
of their strength and wisdom, which turn the 
scales in war. Now the Jews persevered in the 
siege, and tricd to break down the walls of the 
fortress, and cried out to Sabinus and his party, 
that they should go their ways, and not prove 
a hinderance to them, now they hoped, after a 
long time, to recover that ancient liberty which 
their forefathers had enjoyed. Sabinus indeed 
was well contented to go out of the danger he 
was in, but he distrusted the assurances the 
Jews gave him, and suspected such gentle treat- 
ment was but a bait laid as a snare for them 

this consideration, together with the hopes he 
had of succor from Varus, made him bear the 
siege still longer. 


CHAP. IV. 


Herod's veteran Soldiers become tumultuous. The 
Robberies of Judas. Simonand Athrongeus take 
the name of King upon them. 


j} 1. AT this time there were great disturban- 


layed, his legion would be cut to pieces. As for! ces ju the country, and that in many places; and 
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the opportenity that now offered itself induced a 
great many to set up for kings. And indeed in 
idumea two thousand of Lerod’s veteran sol- 
diers got together, and armed themselves, and 
fought against those of the king’s party; against 
whom Achiabus, the king’s first cousin, fought, 
and that out of some of the places that were the 
most strongly fortified; but so as to avoid a di- 
rect conflict with them in the plains. fn ee 
ris also, a city of Galilee, there was one Judas, 
(the son of the arch-robber Hezekias,) who 
formerly overran the country, and had been sub- 
dued by king Herod: this man got no small mul- 
titude together, and broke open the place where 
the royal armor was laid up, and armed those 
about him, and attacked those that were so ear- 
nest to gain the dominion. 

2. In Perea also, Simon, one of the servants of 
the king, relying upon the handsome appearance 
and tallness of his body, put a diadem upon his 
own head also; he also went about with a com- 

any of robbers that he had gotten together, and 
Liat down the royal palace that was at Jericho, 
and many other costly edifices besides, and pro- 
cured himself very easily spoils by rapine, as 
snatching them out of the fire. And he had soon 
burnt down all the fine edifices, if Gratus, the 
captain of the foot of the king’s party, had not 
taken the Trachonite archers, and the most war- 
like of Sebaste, and met the man. His footmen 
were slain in the battle in abundance: Gratus 
also cut to pieces Simon himself, as he was fying 
along a strait valley, when he gave him an 
oblique stroke upon his neck, as he ran away, 
and broke it. The royal palaces that were near 
Jordan at Betherampha were also burnt down 
by some other of the seditious that came out of 
Perea. 

3. At this time it was that a certain shepherd 
ventured to set himself up for a king; he was 
called Athrongeus. [It was his strength of body 
that made him expect such a dignity, as well as 
his soul, which despised death; and besides these 

ualifications, he had four brethren like himself. 
He put a troop of armed men under each of these 
his brethren, and made use of them as his gene- 
rals and commanders when he made his incur- 
sions, while he did himself act like a king, and 
meddled only with the more important aiJairs: 
and at this time he put a diadem about his head, 
and continued after that to overrun the country 
for no little time with his brethren, and became 
their leader in killing both the Romans and those 
of the king’s party; nor did any Jew escape him, 
if any gain could accrue to him thereby. He 
once ventured to encompass a whole troop of Ro- 
mans at Emmaus, who were carrying corn and 
weapons to their legion: his men therefore shot 
their arrows and darts, and thereby slew their 
centurion Arius, and forty of the stoutest men, 
while the rest of them who were in danger of 
the same fate, upon the coming of Gratus, with 
those of Sebaste, to their assistance, escaped. 
And when these men had thus served both their 
own countrymen and foreigners, and that through 
this whole war, three of them were after some 
time subdued, the eldest by Archelaus, the two 
next by falling into the hands of Gratus and Pto- 
lemeus; but the fourth delivered himself up to 
Archelaus, upon his giving him his right hand 
for security. However, this their end was not 
till afterward, while at present they filled all Ju- 
dea with a piratic war. 


CHAP. ¥. 


Barus composes the Tumults in Judea, and cru- 
cifies about two thousand of the Neditious. 


§1. Upon Varus’s reception of the letters 
that were written by Sabinus and the captains, 
he could not avoid being afraid for the whole le- 
gion [he had left there. ] So he made haste to 
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their relief, and took with nim the other two le- 
gions, with the four troops of horsemen to them 
belonging, and marched to Ptolemais; having 
given orders for the auxiliaries that were sent by 
the kings and governors of cities to meet him 
there. Moreover, he received from the people of 
Berytus, as he passed through their city, fifteen 
hundred armed men. Now as soon as the other 
body of auxiliaries were come to Ptolemais, as 
well as Aretas the Arabian, (who, out of the ha- 
tred he bore to Herod, brought a great army of 
horse and foot,) Varus sent a part of his army 
presently to Galilee, which lay near to Ptolemais 
and Caius one of his friends for their captain. 
This Caius put those that met him to flight, and 
took the city Sepphoris, and burnt it, and made 
slaves of its inhabitants; but as for Varus him- 
self, he marched to Samaria with his whole anny, 
where he did not meddle with the city itself, be- 
cause he found that it had made no commotion 
during these troubles, but pitched his cainp about 
a certain village, which was called Arus. It be- 
longed to Ptolemy, and on that account was plun- 
dered by the Arabians, who were very angry 
even at Herod’s friends also. He then march- 
ed on to the village Sampho, another fortified 
place, which they plundered, as they nad done 
the other. As they carried off all the money they 
lighted upon, belonging to the public revenues, 

il was now full of fire and bloodshed, and no- 
thing could resist the plunders of the Arabians. 
Emmaus was also burnt, upon the flight of its 
inhabitants, and this at the command, of Varus, 
out of his rage at the slaughter of those that 
were about Arus. 

2. Thence he marched on to Jerusalem, and as 
soon as he was but seen by the Jews, he made 
their camps disperse themselves: they also went 
away, and fled up and down the country; but 
the citizens received him, and cleared thenise!ves 
of having any hand in this revolt; and said, that 
they had raised no commotions, but had been 
forced to admit the multitude because of the fes- 
tival, and that they were rather besieged toge- 
ther with the Romans, than assisted those that 
had revolted. There had before this met him 
Joseph, the first cousin of Archelaus, aud Gra- 
tus, together with Rufus, who led those of Se- 
baste, as well as the king’s army; there also 
met him those of the Roman legion, armed after 
their accustomed manner; for as to Sabinus, he 
durst not come into Varus’s sight, but was gone 
out of the city before this, to the seaside; but 
Varus sent a part of his army into the country, 
against those that had been the authors of this 
commotion, and as they caught great numbers 
of them, those that appeared to have heen the 
least concerned in these tumults, he put into cus- 
tody, but such as were the most gui ty, he cru- 
cified; these were in number about two thousand. 

3. He was also informed, that there continued 
in Idumea, ten thousand men still in arms: but 
when he found that the Arabians did not aet like 
auxiliaries, but managed the war aceording to 
their own passions, and did mischief to the eoun- 
try otherwise than he intended, and this out of 
their hatred to Ierod, he sent them away, but 
made haste with his own legions to march against 
those that had revolted; but these, by the advice 
of Achiabus, delivered themselves up to him be- 
fore it came to a battle. Then did Varus forgive 
the multitude their offences, but sent their cap- 
tains to Cæsar to be examined by him. Now 
Cwsar forgave the rest, but gave orders that cer- 
tain of the king’s relations (for some of those 
that were among them were Herod's pea 
should be put to death, becnuse they had engage 
in n war against a king of their own family. 
When therefore Vurus had settled matters at Je- 
rusalem after this manner, and had left the for 
mer legion there ns a garrison, he returned to 
Antioch. 
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The Jews greatly camplain of Archelaus, and 
desire that they may be madc subject to Roman 
Gavernors. But when Cæsar had heard whut 
they had ta say, he distributed Herod's Do- 
minions among his Sons, accarding to his own 
Pleasure. 


$1. BUT now came another accusation from 
the Jews against Archelaus at Rome, which he 
was to answer to. It was made by those anibas- 
sadors, who, before the revolt, had come, by 
Varus’s permission, to plead for the hberty of 
their country; those that came were fifty in num- 
ber, but there were more than eight thousand of 
the Jews at Rome who supported them. And 
when Cesar had assembled a council of the pria- 
cipal Romans in Apollo's temple,* that was in 
the palace, (this was what he had himself built 
and adorned at a vast expense,) the multitude of 
the Jews stood with the ambassadors, and on the 
other side stood Archelaus, with his friends: but 
as for the kindred of Archelaus, they stood on 
neither side; for to stand on Archelans’s side, 
their hatred to him, and envy at him, would not 
give them leave; while yet they were afraid to 
be seen by Cesar with his accusers. Besides 
these, there was present Archelaus’s brother 
Philip, being sent hither beforehand out of kind- 
ness by Varus for two reasons; the one was this, 
that he might be assisting to Archelaus; and the 
other was this, that in case Cæsar should make 
a distribution of what Herod possessed among 
his posterity, he might obtain some share of it. 
2. And now, upon the permission that was 
given the accusers to speak, they in the first 
lace went over llerod’s breaches of their law, 
and said, that “he was not a king, but the most 
barbarous of all tyrants, and that they had found 
him to be such by the sufferings they underwent 
from him; that when a very great number had 
been slain by him, those that were left had en- 
dured such miseries, that they called those that 
were dead happy men; that he had not only tor- 
tured the bodies of his subjects, but entire cities, 
and had done much harm to the cities of his own 
country, while he adorned those that belonged to 
foreigners, and he shed the blood of Jews, in 
order to do kindness to those people who were 
out of their bouads; that he fen filled the nation 
full of poverty and the greatest iniquity, instead 
of that happiness and those laws which they had 
anciently enjoyed; that, in short, the Jews had 
borne more calamities from Herod in a few 
ears, than had their forefathers during all that 
interval of time that had passed since they had 
come out of Babylon, and returned home, in the 
reign of Xerxes:¢ that, howevér, the nation was 
come to so low a condition, by being inured to 
hardships, that they submitted to his successor 
of their own accord, though he brouglit them 
into bitter slavery: that accordingly they readily 
called Archelaus, thongh he was the son of so 
reat a tyrant, king, after the decease of his 
Feiler, and jomed with him in mourning for the 
death of Herod, and wishing him good success in 
that his snecessioa; while yet this Archelaus, 
lest he should be in danger of not being thought 
the genuine son of Herod, began his reign with 
the murder of three thousand citizens; as if he 
had a mind to offer so many bloody sacrifices to 
God for his government, nad to fill the temple 
with the like number of dead bodics at that fes- 
tival: that, however, those that were left after so 
many miseries, had just reason to consider now 
at last the calamides they had undergone, and to 
oppose themselves like soldiers in wnr, to re- 


* This holding a counril in the temple of Apalia, inthe 
emperor's palace at Rome, by Angusins, and even the 
building ofthe temple magnificently by bimselfin that 
palace, are exactly agreeable to Augnstus, in his elder 
years, as Aldrich and Spanheim observe and prove 
from Suetonius and Propertius. 
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ceive those stripes upon their faces [but not upop 
their backs as hitherto.] Whereupon they pray- 
ed that the Romans would have compassion upos 
the [poor] remains of Judea, and not expose 
what was left of them to such as barbaronsly 
tore them to pieces, and that they would join 
their country to Syria, and administer the go- 
vernment by their own commanders, whereby it 
would [soon] be demonstrated that those who are 
under the calumny of seditious persons, and 
lovers of war, know how to bear governors that 
are set over them, if they be but tolerable oncs.” 
So the Jews concluded their accusation witii (his 
request. Then rose up Nicolaus and confuted 
the accusations which were brought against the 
kings, and himself accused the Jewish nation, as 
hard to be ruled, and as naturally disobedient to 
kings. He also reproached all those kinsmen of 
Archelaus' who had left him, and were gone 
over to his accusers. 

3. So Cesar, after he had heard both sides, 
dissolved the assembly for that time; but a few 
days afterward, he gave the one half of Herod’s 
kingdom to Archelaus, by the name of Ethnarch, 
and promised to make him king also afterward, 
if he rendered himself worthy of that dignity. 
But as to the other half, he divided it into two 
tetrarchies, and gave thein to two other sons of 
Herod, the one of them to Philip, and the other 
to that Antipas, who contested the kingdom with 
Archelaus. Under this last was Perea, and Ga- 
lilee, with a revenue of two hundred talents: but 
Batanea, and Trachonitis, and Aurnanitis, and 
certain parts of Zeno’s house about Jamnia, with 
a revenue of a hundred talents, were made eub- 
ject to Philip: while Idumea, and all Judea, and 
Samaria, were parts of the ethuarchy of Arche- 
laus, although Samaria was eased of one quar- 
ter of its taxes, out of regard to their not having 
revolted with the rest of the nation. He also 
made subject to him the following cities, viz. 
Strato's Tower, and Sebaste, and Joppa, aad Je- 
rusalem; but as to the Grecian cities, Gaza, and 
Gadara, and Hippos, he cut them off from the 
kingdom, and added them to Syria. Now the 
revenue of the couatry that was given to Arche- 
laus, was four hundred talents. Salome also, 
besides what the king had jeft her in his testa- 
ments, was now made mistress of Jamnia, and 
Ashdod, and Phasaelis. Cmsar did moreover 
bestow npon her the royal palace of Ascalon; by 
all which she got together a revenue of sixty ta- 
lents; bnt he put her house under the ethnarchy 
of Archelaus. And for the rest of Herod's ofl- 
spring, they received what was bequeathed to 
them in his testaments; but besides that, Cæ- 
sar granted to Herod’s two virgin daughters five 
hundred thousand [drachmæ] of silver, and gave 
them in marriage to the sons of Pheroras; bnt 
after this family distribution, he gave between 
them what had been bequeathed to him by He- 
rod, which was a thousand talents, reserving to 
himself only some inconsiderable presents in 
honor of the deceased. 


CHAP. VH. 


The History of the spuriaus Alexander. Arche- 
laus is banished, and Glaphyra dies, after what 
was to happen to both of them had been showed 
them in Dreams. 


§ 1. IN the mean time there was a man, who 
was by birth a Jew, but brought up at Sidon with 
one of the Roman freed-men, who falsely pre- 
tended, on account of the resemblance of their 
countenances, that he was that Alexander who 
was slain by Herod. This man came to Rome, 


tere we have a strong canfirmation that it was 
Xerxes, nnd not Artaxerxes, under whom the main 
part of the Jews returned out of the Babylanian captiv- 
ity, i. ein the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, Thesame 
thing isin the Antiquities, B. xi. ch. v. sect 1 
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in hopes of not being detected. He had one who 
was his assistant, of his own nation, and who 
knew all the affairs of the kingdom, and instruct- 
ed him to say how those that were sent to kill 
him and Aristobulus had pity upon them, and 
stole them away, by putting bodies that were 
like theirs in their places. This man deceived 
the Jews that were at Crete, and got a great deal 
of money of them for travelling in splendor: 
and thence sailed to Melos, where he was thought 
so certainly genuine, that he got a great deal 
more money, and prevailed with those that had 
treated him to sail along with him to Rome. So 
he landed at Dicearchia, [Puteoli,] and got very 
large preseuts from the Jews who dwelt there, 
and was conducted by his father’s friends as if he 
were a king; nay, the resemblance in his coun- 
tenance procured him so much credit that those 
who Ne Alexander, and had known him 
very well, would take their oaths that he was the 
very same person. Accordingly, the whole body 
of the Jews that were at Rome ran out in crowds 
to see him, and an innumerable multitude there 
was which stood in the narrow places, through 
which he was carried; for those of Melos were 
so far distracted, that they carried hiu in a se- 
dan, and maintained a royal attendance for him 
at their own proper charges. 

2. But Cesar, who knew perfectly well the 
lineaments of Alexander’s face, because he hed 
been accused by Herod before him, douwied the 
truth of the story, even before he saw the man. 
However, he suffered the agreeable fame that 
went of hint to have some weight with him, and 
sent Celedus, one who well knew Alexander, and 
ordered him to bring ihe young iman to him. But 
when Cæsar saw him, he immediately discerned 
a difference in his countenance, and when he had 
discovered that his whole. body was of a more 
robust texture, and like that of a slave, he un- 
derstood that the whole was a contrivance. But 
the impudence of what he said greatly provoked 
him to be angry at him; for when he was asked 
about Aristobulus, he said that * he was also pre- 
served alive, and was left on purpose in Cyprus for 
fear of treachery, because it would be harder for 
plotters to get them both into their power while 
they were separate.” Then did Cæsar take him 
by himself privately, and said to him, “1 will give 
thee thy life, if thou wilt discover who it was 
that persuatled thee to forge such stories.” So 
he said, that he would discover him, and follow- 
ed Cesar, and pointed to that Jew who abused 
the resemblance of his face to get money; for 
that he had received more presents in every 
city than ever Alexander did when he was alive. 
Cesar laughed at the contrivance, and put this 
spurious Alexander among his rowers, on ac- 
count of the strength of his body, but ordered 
him that persuaded him to be put to death. But 
for the people of Melos, they had been sufficient- 
ly punished for their folly, by the expenses they 
had been at on his account. 

3. And now Archelaus took possession of his 
ethnarchy, and used not the Jews only, but the 
Samaritans also, barbarously; and this out of 
his resentment of their old quarrels with him. 
Whereupon they both of them sent ambassadors 
against him to Cesar, and in the ninth year of 
his government he was banished to Vienna, a 
city of Gaul, and his effects were put into Cæ- 
sar’s treasury. But the report goes, that before 
he was sent for by Cesar, Ne scemed to see nine 
ears of corn, full and large, but devoured b 
oxen. When, therefore, he had sent for the divi- 
ners, and some of the Chaldeans, and inquired of 
them what they thought it portended, and when 
one of them had one interpretation, and another 
had another, Simon, one of the sect of the Es- 
senes, said, that * he thought the ears of corn de- 
noted years, and the oxen denoted a mutation of 
things, because by their ploughing they made 
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an alteration of the country. That therefore 
he should reign as many years as there were 
ears of corn, and after he had passed through 
various alterations of fortune, should die.” Now 
five days after Arehelaus had heard this iater- 
pretation, he was called to his trial. 

4. [ cannot but also think it worthy to be re- 
corded, what dream Glaphyra, the daughter of 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, had, who had at 
first been wife to Alexander, who was the bro- 
ther of Archelaus, concerning whom we have 
been discoursing. This Alexander was the son 
of Herod the king, by whom he was put to 
death, as we have already related. This Gla- 
phyra was married, after his death, to Juba, king 
of Libya, and after his death, was returned home, 
and lived a widow with her father. Then it was 
that Archelaus, the ethnarch, saw her, and fell 
so deeply in love with her, that he divorced Ma- 
riamne, who was then his wife, and married her. 
When, therefore, she was come into Judea, and 
had been there for a little while, she thought she 
saw Alexander stand by her, and that he said to 
her, “Thy marriage with the king of Libya 
might have been sufficient for thee; but thou 
wust not contented with him, but art returned 
again to my family, to a third husband, and him, 
thou im mie woman, hast thou chosen for thine 
husband, who is my brother. However, I shall 
not overlook the injury thou hast offered me; I 
shail [soon] have thee again, whether thou wilt 
or no.” Now Glaphyra hardly survived the nar- 
ration of this dream of hers two days. 


CHAP, Vill, 


Irchelaus’s Ethnarchy is reduced into a [Ro- 
man] Province. The Sedition of Judas of Ga- 
lilee. The three Sects of the Jews. 


§1. AND now Archelaus’s part of Judea was 
reduced into a province; and Coponius, one of 
the equestrian order among the Romans, was 
sent as a procurator, having the power of [life 
and death] put into his hands by Cæsar. Under 
his administration it was, that a certain Galilean, 
whose name was Judas, prevailed with his coun- 
trymen to revolt, and said they were cowards if 
they would endure to pay a tax to the Romans, 
and would, after God, submit to mortal men as 
their lords. This man was a teacher of a peculiar 
sect of his own, anl was not at all like the rest 
of those their leaders. 

2. For there are three philosophical sects 
among the Jews: The followers of the first of 
which are the Pharisees, of the second the Sad- 
ducees, antl the third sect, which pretends toa 
severer discipline, are called Essenes. These last 
are Jews by hirth, and seem to have a greater 
affection for one another than the other sects 
have. These Exsenes reject pleasures as an evil. 
but esteem continence, and the conquest over 
our passions, to be virtue. They neglect wed- 
lock, but choose out other persons’ children 
while they are pliable and fit for learning, and 
esteem them to be of their kindred, nnd form 
them according to their own manners. They do 
not absolutely deny the fitness of marriage, and 
the succession of mankind, thereby continued; 
but they guard against the lascivious behavior 
of women, nnd are persuaded thnt none of them 
preserve their fidelity to one man. 

3. These men are despisers of riches, nnd so 
very communicative ns raises our ndmiratioa. 
Nor is there any one to be found among them 
who hath more than another; for it ts a law 
among them, that those who come to them must 
let what they have be common to the whole 
order, insomuch that nmong them nll there is no 
appenrance of poverty, or excess of riches, but 
every one’s possessions nre intermiugled with 
every other’s possessions, and so there is, as it 
were, one patrimony among all the brethren 
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They think that oil isa dedilement; and if any 
one of them be anointed, without his own appro- 
bation, itis wiped oil his body; for they think to 
be sweaty is a good thing, as they do also to be 
clothed is white garments. They also have 
stewards appointed to take care of their common 
affairs, who, every one of them, have no sepa- 
rate business for any, but what is for the use of 
them all. 

4. They have no one certain city, but many of 
them dwell in every city; and if any of their 
sect come from other places, what they have hes 
open for them, just as if it were their own, and 
they go into such as they never knew before, as 
if they had been ever so long acquainted with 
them. For which reason they carry nothing at 
all with them when they travel into remote parts, 
though still they take their weapons with them, 
for fear of thieves. Accordingly, there is in eve- 
ry city where they live, one appointed particu- 
larly to take care of strangers, and to provide 
garments and other necessaries for them. Dut 
the habit and management of their bodics is such 
as children use who are in fear of their masters. 
Nor do they allow of the change of garments or 
of shoes, till they first be entirely torn to pieces, 
or worn ont by time. Nor do they either buy or 
sell any thing to one another, but every one of 
them gives what he hath to him that wanteth it, 
and receives from him again in leu of it what 
may be convement for himself; and although 
there be no requital made, they are fully allow- 
ed to take what they want of whomsoever they 
please. 

5. And as for their piety towards God, itis very 
extraordinary; for, before sun-rising, they speak 
not a word about profane matters, but put up cer- 
tain prayers, which they have received trom their 
forefathers, as if they made a supplication for 
its rising. After this, every one ol them is sent 
away by their curators to exercise some of those 
arts wherein they are skilled, in which they 


labor with great diligence till the fifth hour. | 


After which they assemble themselves together 
again into one place, and when they have cloth- 
ed themselves in white veils, they then bathe 
their bodies in cold water. And after this puri- 
fication is over, they every one mect together in 
an apartment of their own, into which it is not 
permitted to any of another sect to cnter; while 
they go, after a pure manner, into the dining- 
room, as Into a certain holy temple, and quietly 
set themselves down: upon which the baker 
lays them loaves in order; the cook also brings 
a single plate of one sort of food, and sets it be- 
fore every one of them; but a prie-t says grace 
before meat, and it is unlawful for any one to 
taste of the food before grace be said. The same 
priest, When he hath dined, says grace again aller 
meat, and when they begin, and when they end, 
they prai-e God, as he that bestows their food 
upon them; after which they lay aside their 
Ma garments, and betake themselves to their 
abora again till the evening; then they return 
home to supper, after the same manner, and if 
there be any strangers there, they sit down with 
them. Nor ts there ever any clamor or dis- 
turbince to pollute thiir house, but they give 
every one leave to speak in their turn; which 
silence thus kept in their honse, appears to fo- 


* This prartice of the Essenes, in refusing to sieear, 
andestectuing syrearing on ordinury occasions worse 
than perjurn, isdetivered } ere in general words, rs are 
the parallel injunctions of our Saviour, Matt. v. H; 
AMi VU; and of St, James, y. 12; tnt a!l admit of par- 
ticular exceptions for solemn rausca, and on grest and 
necessnry occasions, Thus tbese very Essenes, who 
bere doso zealously avoid awearing, nre related, in the 
very nest section, 10 admi! pone till try take remen- 
doun cathe to perform teir several duties to God and 
to their neighbor, without supposing they thereby 
break this rule nol togwearat al. ‘The cnse isthe same 
in Christianity, as we learn from tte Apostolical Con- 
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reigners like some tremendous mystery; the 
cause of which is that perpetual sobriety they 
exercise, and the same settled measure of meat 
and drink that is allotted (em, and that such as 
is abundantly sufficient for them. 

6. And truly, as for other things, they do no- 
thing but according to the injunctions of their 
curators; only these two things are done among 
them at every one’s own free-will, which are to 
assist those that want it, and to show mercy; for 
they are permitted of their own accord to afford 
succor to such as deserve it, when they stand in 
necd of it, and to bestow food on those that are in 
distress; but they cannot give any thing to their 
kindred without the curators. They dispense 
their anger after a just manner, and restrain 
their passion. They are eminent for fidelity, 
and are the ministers of peace; whatsoever they 
say also is firmer than an oath; but swearing ts 
avoided by them, and they esteem it worse than 

erjury ;* for they say, that he who cannot be be- 
renee withont [swearing by] God, is already 
condemned. They also take great pains in stu- 
dying the writings of the ancients, and choose 
out of them what is most for the advantage of 
their sonl and body, and they inquire after such 
routs and medicinal stones as may cure their dis- 
tenipers. 

7. But now, if any one hath a mind to come 
over to their sect, he is not immediately admit- 
ted, but he is prescribed the same method of 
living which they use, for a year, while he con- 
tinues excluded, and they give him also a small 
hatchet, and the forementioned girdle, and the 
white garment. And when he hath given evt- 
dence, during that time, that he can observe their 
continence, he approaches nearer to their way of 
living, and is made a partaker of the waters of 
purification; yet is he not cven now admitted to 

ive with them; for after this demonstration of 
his fortitude, his temper is tried two more years, 
and if he appear to be worthy, they then admit 
him into their society. And before he is allowed 
to touch their conmion food, he is obliged to take 
tremendons oaths, that in the first place he will 
exercise piety towards God, and then that he will 
observe justice towards men, and that he will do 
no harm to any one, either of his own accord, or 
by the command of others; that he will always 
hate the wicked, and be assistant to the right- 
tous; that he will ever show udelity to all men, 
and especially to those in authority; because no 
one obtains the government without God's assist- 
ance; and that if he be in authority, he will at 
no time whatever abuse his authority, nor en- 
deavor to outshine his subjects, either in his 
garments or any other finery; that he will he 
perpetually a lover of truth, and propose to him- 
self to reprove those that tell lies; that he will 
keep his hands clear from theft, and his soul from 
unlawful gains; and that he will neither conceal 
any thing from those of his own sect, nor dis- 


cover any of their doctrines to others; no, not 


though any one should compel him so to do at 
the hazard of his life. Moreover, he swears to 
commuricate their doctrines to no one any other- 
wise than as he received them himself; that he 
will abstain from robbery, and will equally pre- 


‘serve the buoks belonging to thiir seet, and the 


names of the angels} [or messengers.] These 


James in forbidding to swear in general, ch. v. 39; ch. vi. 
2’; yetdothey explain it elsewhere, by avoiding to swear 
falsely, and to swear often and iu vain, chap, ii. 36; and 
again, by not swearing at all, hut withal adding, that 
if that cannot be avoided, te swear truly, eh. vii. 3, 
which abundantly explain to us the nature of the mea. 
sures of thia general injunction. 

t This mention ofthe names of angels,so partirularly 
preserved by the Essences, (if it means more than those 
messengers Which were employed Lo bring thei the pe- 
culiar books of their seet,) looks like a prelude to that 
worshipping of angels blamed by St. Paul as supersti- 
tions, and nolawfulin some such sort of peopie ns these 


stitutions, which,altbough they agree witt.Christ and St. , Esseneg were, Coloss. ii. X; as is the prayer to or towards 
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are the oaths by which they secure their prose- 
lytes to themselves, 

8. But for those that are caught in any heinous 
sins, they cast them out of their society, and he 
who is thus separated from them, does often die 
after a miserable manner; for as he is bound by 
the oath he hath taken, and by the customs he 
hath been engaged in, he is not at liberty to par- 
take of that food that he meets with elsewhere, 
but is forced to eat grass, aud to famish his body 
with hunger till he perish; for which reason they 
receive many of them again, when they are at 
their last gasp, out of compassion to them, as 
thinking the miseries they have endured till they 
caine to the very brink of death, to be a sufficient 
punishment for the sins they had been guilty of. 

9. But in the judgments they exercise they 
are most accurate and just, nor do they pass 
sentence by the votes of a court that is fewer 
than a hundred. And as to what is once deter- 
mined by that number, it is unalterable. What 
they most of all honor, after God himself, is 
the name of their legislator, [Moses,] whom if 
any one blaspheme, te is punished capitally. 
They aso think it a good thing to obey their 
elders and the major part. Accordingly, if ten 
of them be sitting together, no one of them will 
Pere while the other nine are against it. They 
also avoid spitting in the midst of them, or on 
the right side. Moreover, they are stricter than 
any other of the Jews in resting from their la- 
bors on the seventh day; for they not only get 
their food ready the day before, that they may 
not be obliged to kindle a fire on that day, but 
they will not remove any vessel out of its place, 
nor go to stool thereon. Nay, on other days 
they dig a small pit, a foot deep, with a paddle, 
(which kind of hatchet is given them when they 
are first admitted among them,) and covering 
themselves round with their garment, that they 
may not affront the divine rays of light, they 
ease themselves into that pit, after which they 
put the earth that was dug out again into the 
pit, and even this they do only inthe more lonely 
places, which they choose out for this purpose; 
and although this easement of the body be natu- 
ral, yet it isa role with them to wash themselves 
after it, as if it were a defilement to them. 

10. Now after the time of their preparatory 
trial is over, they are parted into four classes; 
and so far are the juniors inferior to the seniors, 
that if the seniors should be touched by the 
juniors, they must wash themselves, as if they 
had intermixed themselves with the company 
of a foreigner. They are longlived also, inso- 
much that many of en live above a hundred 
years, by means of the simplicity of their diet, 
nay, as I think, by means of the regular course 
of life they observe also. They contemn the 
miseries ol life, and are above pain, by the gene- 
rosity of their mind. And as for death, if it will 
be for their glory, they esteem it better than 
living always; and indeed our war with the Ro- 
mans gave abundant evidence what great souls 
they had in their trials, wherein, although they 
were tortured and distorted, burnt and torn to 
pieces, and went throngh all kinds of instruments 
of torment, that they might be forced either to 
blaspheme their legislator, or to eat what was 
forbidden them, yet could they not be made to 
do either of them, no, nor once to Hatter their 


the sun for hisrising every morning. mentioned hefore, 
sect. 5, very Ike those not much later observances 
made mention of in the preaching of Peter, Autlent. 
Rec. part ji. n. G69; and regarding a kind of worship of 
angels, oftue month, and of the moon, and not cetebra- 
ting the new moons, or other festivals, unless the moon 
appeared; which, indeed, seems to me the earliest men- 
tion of any regard 10 the moon’s plases in fixing the 
Jewish calendar: of which the Talmud and tater rat 
bins talk so much, and upon so very little ancient foun- 
dation. 

* Of these Jewish or Essene, and, indeed, Christian 
doctrines concerning souls, both good nnd bad, in 


tormentors, or to shed atear; but they smiled 
in their very pains, und laughed those to scorn 
who inflicted the torments upon them, and re- 
signed up their souls with great alacrity, as ex: 
pecting to receive them again. 

11. For their doctrine is this, That bodies are 
corruptible, and that the matter they are made 
of is not permanent; but that the souls are im- 
mortal, and continue for ever, and that they coine 
out of the must subtile air, and are anited to their 
bodies as to prisons, into which they are drawn 
by a certain natural enticement: but that when 
they are set free from the bonds of the flesh, 
they then, es released from a long bondage, re- 
joice and mount upward. And this is like the 
opinions of the Greeks, that good souls have 
their habitations beyond the ocean, in a region 
that is neither oppressed with storms of rain or 
snow, or with intense heat, but that this place is: 
such as is refreshed by the gentle breathing of a 
west wind, that is perpetually blowing from the 
ocean; while they allot to bad souls a dark and 
tempestuous den, full of never-ceasing punish- 
ments. And indeed the Greeks seem to me to 
have followed the same notion. when they allot 
the islands of the blessed to their brave nien, 
whom they call heroes and demigods; and to the 
souls of the wicked, the region of the ungodly, 
in Hades, where their fables relate that certain 
persons, such as Sisyphus, and Tantalus, and 
Ixion, and Tityus, are punished; which is built 
on this first supposition, that souls are immor- 
tal; and thence are those exhortations to vir- 
tue, and dehortations from wickedness collected, 
whereby good men are bettered in the conduct of 
their life by the hope they have of reward after 
their death, and whereby the vehement inclina- 
tions of bad men to vice are restrained, by the 
fear and expectation they are in, that although 
they shonid fF concealed in this life, they should 
suffer immortal punishment after their death. 
These are the divine doctrines of the Essenes 
about the soul,* which lay an unavoidable bait 
for sach as have once had a taste of their philo- 
sophy. 

12, There are also those among them who un- 
dertake to foretell things to cume,t by reading 
the holy books, and using several sorts of purifi- 
cations, and being perpetually conversant in the 
discourses of the prophets: and it is but seldom 
that they miss in their predictions. 

13. Moreover, there is another order of Es- 
senes, who agree with the rest as to their way of 
living, and customs, and laws, but differ from 
them in the point of inarriage, as thinking that 
by not marrying they cut off the principal part 
of human tile, which is the prospect of sacces- 
sion; nay, rather, that if all men should be of 
the same opinion, the whole race ot mankind 
would fail. However, they try their Te for 
three years, and if they find that thes have their 
natural purgations thrice, as trials that they are 
likely to be fruitful, they then actually marry 
them. But they do not use to accompany with 
their wives when they are with child, as a de- 
monstration that they do not marry out of regard 
to pleasure, but for the sake of posterity. Now the 
women gointo the baths with some of their gar- 
ments on, as the men do with somewhat girded 
about them. And these are the customs of this 
order of Icssenes. 


Hades, see that excellent disronrse or homily of our 
Josephus concerning Ttades, at the end of lle work, 

t Dern Aldricl. rer kons up three evamples oft is gift 
of prop: ery in several ofthese Essences out of Josephus 
himeselt, wz. in the History of the War. R.i. ch. iii. 
sect. 5 Judas foretold the death of Antigonnus at Stra- 
to’s Tower; R. ii, ch. vii. sect. 2; Simon foretold that 
Archetvus should reign utt or 10 years; ane Antiq. B. 
yv. rh. x. sect. 4,5, Manahem foretold that flerod 
should Se kine, and sì ould reign tyrannically, and that 
for mnretban 20 oreven 20 years. All which came te 
pass accordingly 
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14. But then as to the two other orders at first 
mentioned. The Pharisees are those who are 
esteemetl most skilful in the exact explication of 
their laws, and introduce the first sect. These 
ascribe all to fate, [or providence,] and to God, 
and vet allow, that to act what ts right, or the con- 
trary, is principally in the power of men: al- 
though fate does co-operate in every action. 
They say, that all souls are tncorraptible, but 
that the sonls* of good men only are removed into 
other bodtes, but that the souls of bad men are 
subject tu eternal punishment. But the Saddu- 
cees are those that compose the second order, 
and ¿ake away fate entircly, and suppose that 
God is not concerned in our doing or not doing 
what is evil; and they say, that to act what ts 
good or what is evil, is at men's own choice, and 
that the one or the cther belongs so to every 
one, that they may act as they please. They 
also take away the belief of the immortal dura- 
tion of the sonl, and the punishments and rewards 
in Hades. Moreover, the Pharisees are friendly 
to one another, and are for the exercise of con- 
cord, and regard for the public; but the beha- 
vior of the Sudducees one towards another is in 
some degree wild, and their conversation with 
those that are of their own party is as barbarous 
as if they were strangers to them. And this is 
what 1 had to say concerning the philosophic 
sects among the Jews. 


CHAP. IX. 


The Death of Salome. The Cities whick Herod 
and Philip built. Pilate occasions Disturban- 
ces. Tiberius puts Agrippa into Bonds, but 
Caius frecs him from them, and makes him 
King. Herod Antipas is banished. 


$1. AND now as the ethnarchy of Archelaus 
was fallen into a Roman province, the other sons 
of Herod, Philip, and that Herod who was called 
Antipas, each of them took upon them the ad- 
ministration of their own tetrarchies; for when 
Salome died, she bequeathed to Julia, the wife 
of Augustus, both her toparchy, and Jaminia, as 


also her plantation of palm-trees that was in 
mea lisit But when the Roman empire was 


translated to Tiberius, the son of Julia, upon the 
death of Angustus, who had reigned fiity-seven 
years, six months and two days, both Ilerod aud 
Philip continued in their tetrarchies, and the lat- 
ter of them built the city of Cesarea, at the 
fountains of Jordan, and inthe region of Pancas; 
as also the city of Jubas, in the lower Ganlont- 
tis. Hlerod also built the city of Tiberius in Gali- 
lee, and in Perea [beyond Jordan] another that 


was also called Julias. 


2. Now Pilate, who was sent as a procurator 


into Judea by Tiberins, sent by night those Ima- 
ges of Cæsar that are called ensigas into Jeru- 


* There isso much more here about the Essenes than 
ja cited from Joseplius in Porphyry and Eusebins, and 
yet so mich lessabont the Pharisees and Saddueees, the 
two other Jewish secta, than would naturally he ex- 
pected in proportion to the Essenes or third sect, nay, 
than seems to be referred to by himself elsewhere, that 
one is tempted to suppose Josephus had at first written 
less of the one and more of the two others than his 
present copics atford us; ns atgo, that by some unknown 
accident our present copies sre here made upof the lar- 
ger edition in the first cnsejand the smaller inthe second. 
See the note in Uavercam’s edition. However, what 
Josephus says in the name of the Pharisees, that only 
the son's of good men go ont of one body into another, 
although all so's be imunorini, nnd stilt the souls of the 
bad are liable to eternal punishment; as niso what he 
anys nfterwnrd, Antiq. h. xviii. ch, l. sect. 3, that the 
soul's vigor is immortal; and that under the earth they 
receive rewards or punishments according as thelr lives 
have been virtuous or vicious inthe present world; that 
to the bad is allotted an eternal prison, but that the good 
are permitted 10 live again in this world, nre nearly 
agreeable to the docirines of Christianity. Only Jose- 

hus’s rejection of the return of the wicked into other 

dies, or into this world, which he grants to the good, 


THE JEWS. 


salem. Thisexcited a very great tumult among 
the Jews when it was day; tor those that were 
near them were astonished at the sight of them, 
las indications that their laws were trodden under 
foot; for those laws do not permit any sort of 
| nage to be brought into the city. Nay, besides 
{the indignation which the citizens themsclves 
had at this procedure, a vast number of the peo- 
ple came running out of the country. ice 
came zealously to Pilate to Caesarea, ard be- 
| sought him to carry those ensigns out of Jerusa- 
lem, and to preserve them their ancient laws in- 
violabie; but upon Pilate's denial of their re- 
quest, they fell down prostrate upon the gronnd, 
and continued immoveable in that posture for 
five days and as many nights 
3. On the next day Pilate sat upon his tribu- 
nal, in the open market-place, and called to him 
the malaa as desirous to give them an an- 
swer;and then gave a signal to the soldiers that 
they should all by agreement at once encompass 
the Jews with their weapons: so the band of sol- 
diers stood round about the Jews in three ranks. 
The Jews were at the utmost consternation at 
that unexpected sight. Pilate also said to them, 
that they should be cut in pieces, unless they 
would admit of Cwsar’s images, and gave inti- 
mation to the soldiers to draw their naked swords. 
Hereupon the Jews, as it were at one signal, fell 
down m vast numbers together, and exposed 
their necks hare, and cried out, that they were 
sooner ready to be slain, than that their law 
should be transgressed. !lereupon Pilate was 
greatly surprised at their prodigious superstition 
and gave order that the ensigns should be pre- 
sently carried out of Jerusalem. 
| 
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4. After this he raised another disturbance. by 
expending that sacred treasure which is called 
Corbant upon aqueducts, whereby he brought 
water from the distance of four hundred furlongs. 
At this the multitude had indignation; and when 
Pilate was come to Jerusalem, they came about 
his tribunal, and made a clamor at it. Now, 
when he was apprized aforehand of this disturb- 
ance, he meer his own soldiers in their armor 

| with the multitude, and ordered them to conceal 

| themselves under the habits of private men, and 
| not indeed to use their swords, but with their 
staves to beat those that made the clamor. He 
then gave the signal from his tribunal [to do as 
he had bidden them.] Now the Jews were so 
sadly beaten, that many of them perished by the 
stripes they received, and many of them perish- 
ed as trodden to death by themselves; by which 
means the multitude were astonished at the ca- 
lamity of those that were slain, and held their 
peace. 

5. Inthe mean time Agrippa, the son of that 
Aristobulus who had been slain by his father He- 
rod, came to Tiberias to accuse Herod the te- 


looks somewhat like n contradiction to St. Paul’s ac- 
count of the doctrine of the Jews, that they themselves 
allowed that there should be a resurcection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust, Acts, ch, xxiv. 15. Yet he- 
cause Joseplms’s acronnt ig that of the Pharisees, aud 
st. Paul's that ofibe Jews in general, and of hitmsetf, the 
contradiction is not very certain. 

t We have bere in that Greek MS, which was once 
Alexander Petavius's, but is now in the library of Ley- 
den, two most remarkable additions t0 the common co- 
ples, though deemed worth little remark hy the editor; 

i whieh upon the mention of Ti’erins’s coming to the em- 

| pire, inserts first the famons testimony of Joseptus con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, us it stnnds verbatim in the Anti- 
quities, h. xviii. ch. iii. seet. 3, with some parts of that 
excelient discourse or homily of Josephns concerning 
Hades, annexed to the work. But what is here princi- 
pally to be noted is this, that in this homily, Josephus, 
having just mentioned Christ, as God the Word, and the 
Judge of the World, appointed by the Father, §¢. adds, 
thint Ac hnd himself elsciohere spoken about him more 
nicely or particularly, 

t This use of the corbnn. or olilation as here applied to 
the sacred money dedicated to God inthe treasury of the 

| temple, illustrates our Saviour’s words Mark vil. 11,12 
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trarch; who not admitting of his accusation, he 
stayed at Rome, and cultivated a friendship with 
others of the men of note, but principally with 
Caius the son of Germanicus, who was then but 
a private person. Now this Agrippa, at acertain 
time, feasted Cains, and as he was very complai- 
sant to him on several other accounts, he at length 
stretched out his hands, and openly wished that 
Tiberius might die, and that he might quickly see 
him emperor of the world. This was told to Tibe- 
rius by one of Agrippa's domestics; who therenpon 
was very angry and ordered Agrippa to be bound, 
and had him very ill treated in the prison for six 
months, until Tiberius died, after he had reigned 
twenty-two years six months and three days. 

6. But when Caius was made Cesar, he releas- 
ed Agrippa from his bonds, and made him king 
of Philip’s tetrarchy, who was now dead; but 
when Agrippa had arrived at that degree of dig- 
nity, he inflamed the ambitious desires of Herod 
the tetrarch, who was chiefly induced to hope for 
the royal authority by his wife Herodias, who 
reproached him for his sloth, and told him that it 
was only because he would not sail to Cæsar, that 
he was destitute of that great dignity; for since 
Cesar had made Agrippa a king, from a private 
person, much more wonld he advance him from 
a tetrarchy to that dignity. These arguments 
prevailed with Herod, so that he came to Caius, 
by whom he was punished for his ambition, by 
being banished into Spain; for Agrippa followed 
hini, in order to accuse him; to whom also Caius 
gave his tetrarchy, by way of addition. So He- 
died in Spain, whither his wife had followed 

ini. 


CHAP. X. 


Caius commands that his Statue should be set up 
in the Temple itself; and what Petronius did 
thereupon., 


§1. Now Caius Cæsar did so grossly abuse the 
fortune he had arrived at, as to take himself to 
be a god, and to desire to be so called also, and to 
cut nif those of the greatest nobility out of his 
country. He also extended his impiety as far as 
the Jews. Accordingly, he sent Petronius with 
an army to Jerusalem, to place his statues in the 
temple,* and commanded him, that in case the 
Jews would not admit of them, he should slay 
those that opposed it, and carry all the rest of the 
nation into captivity: but God concerned himself 
with these his commands. However, Petronius 
marched out of Antioch into Jndea, with three 
legions, and many Syrian auxiliaries. Now as 
to the Jews, some of them could not believe the 
stories that spoke of a war, but those that did 
believe them were in the utmost distress how to 
defend themselves, and the terror diffused itself 
presently through them all; for the army was 
already come to Ptolemais. 

2. This Ptolemais isa maritime city of Galilee, 
built in the great plain. It is encompassed with 
mountains; that on the east side, sixty furlongs 
off, belongs to Galilee; but that on the sonth be- 
longs to Carmel, which is distant from it a hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs: and that on the north 
is the highest of them all, and is called by the 
people of the country, the Ladder of the Tyrians, 
which is at the distance of a hundred furlongs. 
The very small river Belust runs by it, at the 
distance of two furlongs; near which there is 
Memnon’s monoment,{ anl hath near it a place 
no larger than a hundred cubits, which deserves 
admiration; for the place is round and hollow, 
and affords such sand as glass is mnde of; which 
place, when it hath been emptied by the many 
ships there loaded, it is filled again by the winds, 


* Taritns owns that Caius commanded the Jews to 
place t is cffigies in theirtemp'e, though le may be mista- 
ken when he -dds, that the Jews thereupon took arms. 

t This acconnt of the place near tec mouth of the river 
Belusin Phenicia, whenee came that sand out of which 
the ancients made their glass, is a thing known in his- 


| 
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which bring into it, as it were on purpose, that 
sand which lay remote, and was no more than 
bare common sand, while this mine presently 
turns it Into a glassy sand. And what is to me 
still more wonderful, that glassy sand which 1s 
supertinous, and is once removed out of the place, 
becomes bare common sand again. And this ia 
the nature of the place we are speaking of. 

3. But now the Jews got together in great 
numbers with their wives and children into that 
plain that was by Ptolemais, and ma le supplica- 
tion to Petronius, first for their laws, and, in the 
next place, for themselves. So he was prevailed 
upon by the multttude of the supplicants, and by 
their supplications, and left his army and the 
statues at Ptolemais,and then went forward into 
Galilee, and called together the multitude, and 
all the men of note, to Tiberias, and showed 
them the power of the Romans, and the threaten- 
ings of Cæsar; and, besides this, proved that 
their petition was unreasonable; because while 
all the nations in subjection to them had placed 
the images of Cesar in their several cities, 
among the rest of their gods, for them alone to 
oppose it, was almost jike the behavior of revolt- 
ers, and was injurious to Casar. 

4. And when they insisted on their law, and 
the custom of their country, and how it was not 
only not permitted them to make cither an image 
of God, or indeed of a man. and to put it in any 
despicable part of their country, much less in the 
temple itself; Petronius replied, * And am not Í 
also,” said he, “bound to keep the law of my 
own lord? For if I transgress it. and spare you, 
it is but just that I perish; while ke that sent me, 
and not I, will conimence a war avnin-t you; for 
I am under command as well as you.’ Here- 
upon the whole multitude cried out, that “ ther 
were ready to suffer for their law.” Petronius 
then quitted them, and said to them, “ Will von 
then make war against Cæsar?" The Jews said, 
“ We offer sacrifices twice every day for Cæsar, 
and for the Roman people: but that if he would 
place the images among them, he must first sacri- 
tice the whole Jewish nation; and that they were 
realy to expose themselves, together with their 
children and wives, to be slain.” At this Petro- 
nius was astonished, and pitied them on account 
of the inexpressible sense of religion the men 
were under, and that conrage of theirs which 
made them ready to die for it; so they were dis- 
missed without success. i 

5. But on the following days he got together 
the men of power privately, and the multitude 
publicly, and sometimes he used persuasions to 
them, and sometimes he gave them his advice; 
but he chiefly made use of threatening to them, 
and insisted unon the power of the Romans, and 
the anger of Caius: and besides, upon the neces- 
sity he was himself under fto do as he was en- 
joined.) But as they could be no way prevailed 
unon, and he saw that the country was tn danger 
of lying without tillage; for it was abont seed- 
time that the multitude continued for fifty days 
together ille; so he at last got then together, 
and told them, that “it was best for him to run 
some hazard himself; for cither, by the divine 
assistance, I shall prevail with Cirsar, and shall 
myself escape the danger as well as you, which 
will be a matter of joy to us both: or, in case 
Cæsar continue in his rage, I will be ready to 
expose my own life for sucha great number as 
you are.” Whereupon he dismissed the multi- 
tude, who praved greatly for his prosperity; and 
he took the army out of Ptolemais and returned to 
Antioch; from whence he presently sent an epis- 
tle to Cæsar, and informed him of the irruption 


tory, particularly fn Tacitus nnd Strabo. and more 
largely in Pliny. 

t This Memnon bad several monuments. nnd one of 
them apnenrs, both ty Strabo and Diodorus. to have 
been in Syria, and not imiprobably in this very place. 
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he had made into Judea, and of the supplications 
of the nation; and that unless he had a mind to 
lose both the country and the men in it, he must 
permit them to keep their law, and must coun- 
termand his former injunction. Caius answered 
that epistle in a violent way, and threatened to 
have Petronius put to death for his being so 
tardy in the execution of what he had command- 
ed. But it happened that those who brought 
Caius’s epistle were tossed by a storin, nnd were 
detained on the sea for three months, while others 
that brought the news ot Caius’s death had a 
good voyage. Accordingly, Petronius received 
the epistle conceraing Caius seven and twenty 
days before he received that which was against 
himself. 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning the Government of Claudius and the 
Reign of Agrippa. Concerning the Deaths 
e Herpa and of Herod, and what children 

they both left behind them. 


$1. Now when Caius had reigned three years 
and eight months, and had been slain by trea- 
chery, Claudius was hurried away by the armies 
that were at Rome to take the government upon 
hinı: but the senate, upon the reference of the 
consuls, Sentius Saturninus, aad Pomponius Se- 
cundus, gave orders to the three regiments of sol- 
diers that stayed with them to keep the city quiet, 
and went up into the capitol in great numbers, 
and resolved to oppose Claudius by force, on ac- 
count of the barbarous treatment they had met 
with from Caius; and they detena a to 
settle the nation under an aristocracy, as they 
had of old been governed, or at least to choose 
by vote such a one for emperor as might be wor- 
thy of it. 

2. Now it happened that at this time Agrippa 
sojourned at Rome, and that both the senate 
called him to consult with them, and at the same 
time Claudius sent for him out of the camp, that 
he might be serviceable to him, as he should 
have occasion for his service. So be, perceiving 
that Claudius was in effect made Cæsar already, 
went to him, who sent him as an ambassador to 
the senate, to let them know what his intentions 
were: That “in the first place, it was without 
his seeking, that he was hurried away by the 
soldiers; moreover, that he thought it was not 
just to desert those soldiers in such their zeal for 
hi. and that if he should do so, his own fortune 
would be in uncertainty; for that it was a dan- 
gerous case to have been once called to the 


empire. He added farther, that he would ad- 
minister the government as a good prince, and 
not like a tyrant; for that he would be satisfied 


with the honor of being called emperor, but 
would, in every one of his actions, permit them 
all to give him their advice; for that although he 
had not becn by nature for moderation, yet would 
the death of cae afford him a sufficient demon- 
stration how soberly he ought to act in that 
station.” 

3. This message was delivered by Agrippa; to 
which the senate replied, That " since they had 
an army, and the wisest consuls on their side, 
they would not endure a voluntary slavery.” 
When Claudius heard what answer the senate 
had made, he sent Agrippa to them again, with 
the following message, Tat “he could not bear 
the thoughts of betraying them that had given 
their oaths to be true to him; and that he saw he 
must fight, though unwillingly, against such as 
he had no mind to fight; that however, [if it 
must come to thrt,] it was proper to choose a 
place without the city for the war; because it 
was not agrecable to piety to pollute the temples 
of their own city with the blood of their own 
countrymen, and this only on occasion of their im- 
prudent conduct.” And when Agrippa had heard 
this message, he delivered it to the senators 
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4. In the meantime, one of the soldiers be. 
longing to the senate drew his sword, and cried 
out, “O my fellow-soldiers, what is the meaning 
of this choice of ours, to kill our brethren, and to 
use violence to our kindred that are with Clau- 
dius? while we may have him for our emperor 
whom no one can blame, and who hath so many 
just reasons {to lay claim to the government;] 
and this witb regard to those against whom we 
are going to fight. When he had said this, he 
marched through the whole senate, and carried 
all the soldiers along with him. Upon which all 
the patricians were Immediately at a great fright 
at being thus deserted. But still, because there 
appeared no other way whither they could turn 
themselves for deliverance, they made haste the 
same way with the soldiers and went to Clau- 
dius. But those that had the greatest luck in 
flattering the good fortune of Claudius betimes, 
met them before the walls with their naked 
swords, and there was reason to fear that those 
that came first might have been in danger, be- 
fore Claudius could know what violence the sol- 
diers were going to offer them, had not Agrippa 
rao before, and told him what a dangerous thing 
they were going about, and that unless he re- 
strained the violence of these men, who were in 
a fit of madness against the patricians, he would 
lose those on whose account it was most de- 
sirable to rule, and would be empercr over a 
desert. 

5. When Claudius heard this, he restrained 
the violence of the soldiery, and received the 
senate into the camp, aad treated them after an 
obliging manner, and went out with them pre- 
sently to offer their thank-offerings to Go?, which 
were proper upon his first coming to the empire. 
Moreover, he bestowed on Agrippa bis whole 
yaternal kingdom immediately, and added to it, 
panicles those countries that had been given by 
Augustus to Herod, Trachonitis and Auranitis, 
and still besides these, that kingdom which was 
called the kingdom of Lysanias. This gift he de- 
clared to the people by a decree, but ordered the 
magistrates to have the donation engraved on 
tables of brass, and to be set up in the capitol. 
He bestowed on his brother Hlerod, who was also 
his son-in-law, by marrying [his daughter] Ber- 
nice, the kingdom of Chalcis. 

6. So now riches flowed in to Agrippa by his 
enjoyment of so large a dominion, nor did he 
abuse the money he had on small matters, but 
he began to encompass Jerusalem with such a 
wall, which, had it been brought to perfeetion, 
had made it impracticable for the Romans to 
take it by siege; but his death, which happened 
at Cæsarea, before he had raised the walls to 
their due height, prevented him. He had theo 
reigned three years, as he had governed his 
tetrarchies three other years. He left behiad 
him three daughters, born to him by Cypros, viz. 
Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla, and a son born 
of the same mother, whose name was Agrippa: 
he was left a very young child, so that Chun 
made the country a Roman province, and sent 
Cuspius Fadus to be its procurator, and after him 
Tiberius Alexander, who, making no alterations 
of the ancient laws, kept the nation in tranquility. 
Now after this, Herod the king of Chalcis died, 
and left behind him two sons, born to him of his 
brother's daughter Bernice; their names were 
Bernicianus and Hyrcanus. [He also left behind 
him] Aristobulus, whom he had by his former 
wife, Mariamne. ‘There was besides another 
brother of his that died a private person; his 
name was also Aristobulus, who left behind him 
a daughter, whose name was Jotape: and these, 
as J have formerly said, were the children of 
Aristobulus the son of Herod, which Aristobulus 
and Alexander were born to Herod, by Mari- 
amne, and were slain by him. But as for Alex- 
ander's posterity, they reigned in Armenia. 
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CHAP. XII, 


Many Tumults under Cumanus, which were com- 
posed by Quadratus. Felix is Procurator Q 
Judea. Agrippa is advanced from Chalcis io 
a greater Kingdom. 


§1. Now after the death of Herod, king of | 
Chalcis, Claudius set Agrippa, the son of Agrip- | 


pa, over his uncle’s kingdom, while Cumanus 
took upon him the office of procurator of the 
rest, which was a Roman province, and therein 
he succeeded Alexander, under which Cumanus 
began the troubles, and the Jews’ ruin came on; 
for when the multitude were come together to 
Jerusalem, to the reast of unleavened bread, and 
a Roman cohort stood over the clol-ters of the 
temple, (fur they always were armed and kept 
guard at the festivals, to prevent any Innovation, 
which the multitude ee gathered together 
might make.) one of the soldiers pulled back his 
garment, and, cowering down after an indecent 
manner, turned his breech to the Jews, and 
spoke such words as you might expect upon 
sucha posture. At this the whole multitude had 
indignation, and made a clamor to Cumanus, 
that he would punish the soldier; while the rash- 
er part of the youth, and such as were naturally 
the most tumultuous, fell to fighting, and caught 
up stones, and threw them at the soldiers. Upon 
which Cumanus was afraid lest all the people 
should make an assault upon him, and sent to 
call fur wore armed men, who, when they came 
in great numbers into the cloisters, the Jews 
were in a very great consternation, and being 
beaten out of the temple, they ran into the city, 
and the violence with which they crowded to get 
out was so great, that they trod upon each other, 
and squeezed one another, till ten thousand of 
them were killed, insomuch that this feast be- 
came the cause of mourning to the whole na- 
tion, and every family lamented [their own rela- 
tions. } 

2. Now there followed after this another ca- 
lamity, which arose froma tumult made by rob- 
bers; for at the public road of Bethhoron, one 
Stephen, a servant ot Cæsar, carried some fur- 
niture, which the robbers fell upon, and seized; 
upon this Cumanus sent men to go round about 
to the neighboring villages, and to bring their 
inhabitants to him bound, as laying it to their 
charge that they had not pursued after the 
thieves, and caught them. Now here it was 
that a certain soldier, finding the saered book of 
the law, tore it to pieces, and threw it into the 
fire.* Hereupon the Jews were in great disor- 
der, as if their whole country were in a flame, 
and assembled themselves so many of them by 
their zeal for their religion, as by an engine, and 
ran together with united clamor to Cæsarea, to 
Comanus, and made supplication to him, that he 
would not overlook this man, who had offered 
such an affront to God, and to his law, bmt pu- 
nish him for what he had done. Accordingly, 
he, perceiving that the multitude would not be 
quict unless they hala comfortable answer from 
him, gave order that the soldier should be 
brought, and drawn through those that required 
to have him punished to execution; which being 
done, the Jews went their ways. 

3. After this there happened a fight between 
the Galileans and the Samaritans; it happened 
at a village called Geman, which is situate in the 
great plain of Samaria, where, asa great num- 
be: of Jews were going up to Jerusalem to the 
feast, [of tabernacles,] a certain Galilean was | 
slain; and besides a vast number of peoole ran 
together out of Galilee, in order to fight with 
the Samaritans; but the principal men among | 


* Reland notes here, that the Talmud, in recounting | 
ten sad accidents for which the Jews ought to rend 
their garments, reckons tnis for one, * When they hear 
that the law of God is burnt.” | 
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them came to Cumanus, and hesought him, that 
betore the evil became incurable, he would tome 
| into Galilee, and bring the authors of this mur- 
der to punishment, fur that there was no other 
way to make the multitude scparate without 
coming to blows. However, Cumanus postponed 
their supplications to the other affairs he was 
| then about, and sent the petitioners away withe 
ı out success, 

4. But when the affair of this murder came to 
be told at Jerusalem, it put the multitude into 
disorder, and they I ft the feast, and without an 
generals to conduct them. they marched with 
great violence to Samaria; nor would they be 
ruled by any of the magistrates that were set 
over them, but they were managed by one Ele- 
azar, the son of Dineus, and by Alexander, in 
these their thievish and seditious attempts.— 
These men fell upon those that were in the 
neighborhood of the Acrabatene toparchy, and 
slew them, without sparing any age, and set the 
villages on fire. 

5. But Cumanus took one troop of horsemen, 
called the troop of Sebaste, out of Cæsarea, and 
came to the assistance of those that were spoiled; 
i he also seized upon a great number of those that 
i followed Eleazar, and slew more of them. Ana 
| as for the rest of the multitude of those that went 
so zealously to fight with the Samaritans, the 
rulers of Jerusalem ran out clothed with sack- 
cloth, and having ashes on their heads, and beg- 
ged of them to go their ways, lest by their at- 
tempt to revenge themselves upon the Samari- 
tans, they should provoke the Romans to come 
against Jerusalem; to have compassion upon 
their country and temple, their children and 
their wives, and not bring the utmost dangers of 
destruction upon them, in order to avenge them- 
selves upon one Galilean only. The Jews com- 
plied with these persuasions of theirs, and dis- 
persed themselves; but still there was a great 
number who betook themselves to robbing, in 
hopes of impunity, and rapines and insurrections 
of the bolder sort happened over the whole 
country; and the men of power among the Sa- 
maritans came to Tyre, to Ummidius Quad- 
ratns,t the president of Syria, and desired that 
they that had laid waste the country might be 

unished: the great men also of the Jews, and 
comune son of Ananus, the high priest, came 
thither, and said, that the Samaritans were the 
beginners of the disturbance, on account of that 
murder they had committed, and that Cumanus 
had given occasion to what had happened, hy 
his unwillingness to punish the original authors 
of that murder, i 

6. But Quadratus put both parties of for that 
time, and told them, that when he shoul come 
to those places, he would make a diligent inquiry 
atter every circumstance, Arter which he went 
to Cæsarea, and crucified all those whom Cuma- 
nus hal taken alive; and when from thence he 
was come to the city Lydda, he heard the affair 
of the Samaritans, and sent for eighteen of the 
Jews whom he had learned to have been con- 
cerned in that fight, and beheaded them; but he 
sent two others of those that were of the great- 
est power among them, and both Jonathan and 
Ananias, the high priests, as also Ananus the son 
of this Ananias, and certain othcrs that were 
eminent among the Jews, to Cæsar; as he did in 








like manner by the most illustrious of the Sama- 


ritans. Ile also ordered that Cumanus [the ro- 
curator] and Celer the tribune shoul? sail to 
Rome, in order to give an account of w rat had 
been done to Cæsar. When he had finished 
these matters, he went up from Lydda to Jerusa- 
lem, and fiuding the multitude celebrating their 


t This Ummidins, or Numidius, or, as Tacitus calis 
him, Vinidius Quadratus, is mentioned in an ancient 
inscription, still preserved, as Spanheim here iaforms 
us, Which calls him Ummidius Quadratus. 
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feast of unleavened bread without any tumult, 
he returned to Antioch. 

7. Now when Cæsar at Rome had heard what 
Cumanus and the Samaritans had to say, (where 
jt was dooe in the hearing of Agrippa, who zea- 
lously espoused the cause of the Jews, as in hike 
manner many of the great men stood by Cumanus, ) 
he condemned the Samaritans, and commanded 
that three of the most powerful men among them 
should be put to death: he banished Cumanus, 
and sent Calar bound to Jerusalein,to be delivered 
over to the Jews to be tormented; that he should 
be drawn round the city, and then beheaded. 

8. After this Cæsar sent Felix,* the brother of 
Pallas to be procurator of Galilee, and Samuria, 
and Perea, and removed Agrippa from Chalcis 
unto a greater kingdom; for he gave him the te- 
trarchy which had belonged to Philip, which 
contained Batanea, Trachonitis, and Gaulanitis: 
he added to it the kingdom of Lysanias, and that 

rovince pee) which Varus had governed. 

ut Claudius himself, when he had adininistered 
the government thirtecn years elght months and 
twenty days, died, and left Nero to be his suc- 
cessor in the empire, whom he had adopted by 
his wife Agrippina’s delusions, in order to be his 
successor, although he had a son of his own, 
whose name was Britannicus, by Messalina his 
former wife, and a daughter whose name was 
Octavia, whom he had married to Nero; he had 
also another daughter by Petina, whose name 
was Antonia. 


CHAP. XIII 


Nero adds four Cities to Agrippa’s Kingdom; 
but the other Parts of Judea were under Feliz. 
The Disturlances which were raised by the Si- 
carii, the Magicians, and an Egyptian false 
Prophet. The Jews and Syrians have a Con- 
test at Casarea. 


ġ 1. Now as to the many things in which Nero 
acted like a madman, out of the extravagant de- 

ee of the fclicity and riches which ne enjoyed, 
and by that means used his good fortune to the in- 
pury of others; and after what manner he slew his 

rother, and wife, and mother, from whom his 
barbarity spread itself to others that were most 
nearly related to him; and how, at last, he was 
so distracted that he became an actor in the 
scenes, and upon the theatre, I omit to say any 
more about them, because there are writers 
enough upon those subjects every where: but I 
shall turn myself to those actions of his time in 
which the Jews were concerned. 

2. Nero, therefore, bestowed the kingdom of 
the Lesser Armenia upon Aristobulus,t Herod’s 
son, and he added to Agrippa’s kingdom four 
cities, with the toparchies to them belonging: I 
mean Abila, and that Julias which is in Perea, 
Tarichea also, and Tiberias of Galilee; but over 
the rest of Judea he made Felix procurator. 
This Felix took Eleazar the arch robber, and 
many that were with him, alive, when they had 
ravaged the country for twenty years together, 
and sent them to Rome; but as to the number of 


* Takethecharacter of this Felix, (whois well known 
from the Aris of the Apostles, particularly from his 
trembling, when 1, Panl discoursed of righteousness, 
chostity, and judgment to come, Acts Xxiv. 25, and no 
wouder, When we have elsewhere seen that he lived ia 
adultery with Drusilla, another man’s wife, Antiq. b, 
xx. ch, vil. sect. 1,) in the words of Tacitus, produced 
here by Dean Aldrich: “ Felix exercised,” says Tacitus, 
**thenuthority of a king, with the disposilion of a slave, 
and relying upon the great power of his brother Pallas 
at court, thought he might safely be guilty of nlt kinds 
ef wicked practices.” Observe also the time when he 
wag made procurator, A. D. 52, tbat when St. Paul 

eaded his rause before him, A. D. 58, he inight have 

en many years a judge unto thdt nation, as St. Paul 
says he had then been, Acts xxiv. 10. But as to what 
Tacitus here says, that before the death of Cumannus, 
Felix waa procurator over Samaria only, it does not 
well agree with St. Paul’s words, who would hardly 
have called Samaria a Jewish nation. In short, since 
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the robbers he caused to be crucified, and of 
those who were caught among them, and whom 
he brought to punishment, they were a multitude 
not to be enumerated. Á 

3. When the country was purged of these, 
there sprang up another sort of rol beie in Jeru- 
salem, who were called Sicaril, who slew men in 
the day-time, and in the midst of the city: this 
they did chiefly at the festivals, when they min- 
gled themselves among the multitude, and con- 
cealed daggers under their garments, with which 
they stabbed those that were their enemies; and 
when any fell down dead, the murderers became 
a part of those that had indignation against them, 
hy which means they appeared persons of such 
reputation that they could by no means be dis- 
covered. The first n:an who was slain by them 
was Jonathan the high priest, after whose death 
many were slain every day, while the fear men 
were in of being so served was more afijicting 
than the calamity itself; and while every body 
expected death every hour, as men do in war, so 
men were obliged to look before them, and to 
take notice of their enemies at a great distance, 
nor, if their friends were coming to them, durst 
they trust thein any longer; but, in the midst of 
their suspicions and guarding of themselves, 
they were slain. Such was the celerity of the 
plotters against them, and so cunning was their 
contrivance. 

4. There was also azother body of wicked 
men gotten together, not so impure in their ac- 
tions, but more wicked in their intentions, who 
laid waste the happy state of the city no less 
than did these murderers. These were such 
men as deceived and deluded the people under 
pretence of divine inspiration, but were for pro- 
curing innovations and chauges of the govern- 
ment; and these prevailed with the multitude to 
act like madmen, and went before them into the 
wilderness, as pretending that God would there 
show them the signals of liberty. But Felix 
thought this procedure was to be the beginning 
of a revolt; so he sent some horsemen and foot- 
men, both armed, who destroyed a great number 
of them. 

5. But there was an Egyptian false prophet, 
that did the Jews more mischief than the former; 
for he was a cheat, and pretended to bea prophet 
also, and got together thirty thousand men that 
were deluded by him; these he led round about 
from the wilderness to the mount which was call- 
ed the Mount of Olives, and was ready to break 
into Jerusalem by force from that place; and if 
he conld but once conquer the Roman garrison 
and the people, he intended to domineer over 
them by the assistance of those guards of his 
that were to break into the city with him, But 
Felix prevented his attempt, and met bim with 
his Roman soldiers, while all the people assisted 
him in his attack npon them, insomuch that 
when it came to a battle, the Egyptian ran away, 
with a few others, while the greatest part of 
those that were with him were either destroyed 
or taken alive: but the rest of the multitude 


what Tacitus here says is about countries very remote 
from Rome, where he lived; sinee what be says of two 
Roman procurators, the one over Galilee, the other over 
Samaria, at the same tine, is without alt exninple else. 
where; and since Josephus, who lived at that very time 
in Judea, nppears to have known nolhing of this procu- 
mtorship of Felix, before the death of Cnmanus, 1 much 
suspect the story itself is nothing better than a mistake 
of ‘Tacitus, especially when it seems not only omitted, 
but contradicted by Joseplius; as any one may find 
who conpares their histories together, Possibly Felix 
might have heen a subordinate judge among the Jewa 
some time before under Cumanns; but that he was in 
earnest a procurator of Samaria, before, I do not be- 
lieve. Bishop Pearson, as well as Bishop Lloyd, quote 
thia account, but with a douhtful clause; si fides Tacito, 
If we may believe Tacitus. Pears, Annal. Paulin, page 
&, Marshall’a Tableg, nt A. D. 49. 
ti. e. Herod, king of Chalcis. 
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were dispersed every one to their own homes, and 
there concealed themselves. 

6. Now when these were quieted, it happened, 
as it does in a diseased body, that another part 
was subject to an inflammation; for a company 
of deceivers and robbers got together, and per- 
suaded the Jews to revolt, and exhorted them to 
assert thcir liberty, inflicting death on those that 
continued in obedieuce to the Roman govern- 
meat, and saying, that such as willingly chose 
slavery, ought to be forced from such their de- 
sired inclinations; for they parted themselves into 
diferent bodies, and lay 1n wait up and down the 
country, and plundered the houses of the great 
men, and slew the men themselves, and set the 
villages on tire; and this till all Judea was filled 
with the effects of their madness. And thus the 
flame was every day more and more blown up, 
till it came to a direct war. 

7. There was also another disturbance at Cæ- 
sarea; those Jews who were mixed with the Sy- 
rians that lived’ there, raising a tumult against 
them. The Jews pretended that the city was 
theirs, and said, that he who built it was a Jew, 
meaning king Herod. The Syrians confessed 
also that its builder was a Jew, but they still said, 
however, that the city was a Grecian city; for 
that he who set up statues and temples in it could 
not design it for the Jews. On which account 
both parties had a contest with one another; and 
this contest increased so much, that it came at 
last to arms, and the bolder sort of them march- 
ed out to fight; for the elders of the Jews were 
not able to put a stop to their own people that 
were disposed to be tuniultuous, and the Greeks 
thought it a shame for them to be overcome by 
the Jews. Now these Jews exceeded the others 
in riches, and strength of body; but the Grecian 
part had the advantage of assistance from the 
soldiery; for the greatest part of the Roman 
garrison was raised out of Syria, and being thus 
related to the Syrian part, they were ready to 
assist ìt. However, the governors of the city 
were concerned to keep all qmet, and whenever 
they caught those that were most for fighting on 
either side, they punished them with stripes and 
bonds. Yetdid not the sufferings of those that 
were caught aflright the remainder, or make 
them desist; but they were still more and more 
exasperated, and deeper engaged in the sedition. 
And as Felix came once into the market place, 
and commanded the Jews, when they had beaten 
the Syrians, to go their ways, and threatened 
them if they would not; and as they would not 
obey hia, he sent his soldiers out upon them, and 
slew a great many of them, upon which it fell out 
that what they had was plundered. And as the 
sedition still continued, he chose out the most 
eminent men on both sides as ambassadors to 
Nero, to argue about their several privileges. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Festus succeeds Feliz, who is succeeded by Albi- 
nus, as he is by Florus; who, by the Barbarity 
of his Government, forces the Jews into the 
War. 

§ 1. Now it was that Festus succeeded Felix, 
as procurator, and made it his business to cor- 
rect those that made disturbances in the country. 
So he caught the greatest part of the robbers, 
and destroyed a great many of them. But then 
Albinus, who succeeded Festus, did not execute 
his office as the other had done; nor was there 
any sort of wickedness that could be named, but 


* Not long after this beginning of Florus, the wicked- 
est of all the Roman procurators of Judea, and the im- 
mediate occasion of the Jewish war, at the twelfth year 
of Nero. and the seventeenth of Agrippa, or A. D. 66, 
the history in the 1wenty books of Joseplus‘s Antiqui- 
ties ends; although Josephus did not finish these books 
till the 13th of Domitian, or A. D. 93, twenty-seven 
yeare afterward; as he did not finish their Appendix, 
containing an account of his own life, till Agrippa was 


he had a hand in it. Accordingly, he did not 
only, in his political capacity, steal and plunder 
every one’s substance, nor did he only burden 
the whole nation with taxes, but he permitted the 
relations of such as were in prison for robbery, 
and had been laid there, either by the senate of 
every city, or by the former procurators, to re- 
deem them for money; and nobody remained in 
the prisons, as a malefactor, but he who gave him 
nothing. At this time it was, that the enterprises 
of the seditious at Jerusalem were very formida- 
bie: the principal men among them purchasing 
leave of Albinus to go on with their seditious 
E while that part of the people who de- 
ighted in disturbances joined themselves to such 
as had fellowship with Albinus: and every one of 
those wicked wretches was encompassed with his 
own band of robbers, while himself, like an arch 
robber, or a tyrant, made a figure among his com- 
pany and abused his authority over those about 

im, ìn order to plunder those that lived quietly. 
The efiect of which was this, that those who lost 
their goods were forced to hold their peace, 
when they had reason to show great indignation 
at what they had suffered; but those who had 
escaped, were forced to flatter him that deserved 
to be punished, out of the fear they were in of 
suffering equally with the others. Upon the 
whole, nobody durst speak their minds, for ty- 
ranny was generally lance and at this time 
were those seeds sown which brought the city to 
destruction. 

2. And though such was the character of Albi- 
nus, yet did Gessius Florus,* who succeeded to 
him, demonstrate him to have been a most ex- 
cellent person, upon the comparison; for the 
former ah the greatest part of his rogueries in 
private, and with a sort of dissimulation; but 
Gessius did his unjust actions to the harm of the 
nation after a pompous manner: and as though 
he had been sent as an executioner to punish 
condemaed malefactors, he omitted no sort of 
rapine or of vexation; where the case was really 
pitiable, he was most barbarous, and in things of 
the greatest turpitude he was most impudent. 
Nor could any one outdo him in disguising the 
truth, nor could any one contrive more subtle 
ways of deceit than he did. He indeed thought 
it but a petty offence to get money out of single 
persons, so he spoiled whole cities, and ruined 
entire bodies of men at once, and did almost 
publicly eee it all the country over; that 
they had liberty given them to turn robbers, upon 
this condition, that he might go shares with them 
in the spoils they got. Accordingly, this his 
greediness of gain was the occasion that entire 
toparchies were brought to desolation; and a 
great many of the people left their own country, 
and fled into foreign provinces. 

3. And truly, while Cestius Gallus was presi- 
dent of the province of Syria, nobody durst do 
so much as send an embassage to him against 
Florus; but when he was come to Jerusalem, 
upon the approach of the feast of unleavened 
bread, the people came about him not fewer in 
number than three millions:¢ these besought him 
to commiserate the calamities of their nation, 
and cried out upon Florus as the bane of their 
country. Bat as he was present, and stood by 
Cestius, he laughed at their words. llowever, 
Cestius, when he had quieted the multitude, and 
had assured them that he would take care that 
Florus should hereafter treat them in a more 
gentle manner, returned to Antioch: Florus also 


dead, which happened in the third year of Trajan, or 
A.D. 100, as I haye several times observed before. 

t Here we may note, that 3,000.0C0 of the Jews were 
present at the passover, A. D. 65, whieh confirms what 
Josephus elsewhere inforins us of, Lhat at a passover a 
little later, they counted 256.5C0 pasehal lambs, which 
at twelve to each lamh, which is no 1minoderate caw 
lation, come to 3,078,000. See b. v1. ch. 1x. sect. 3, 
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conducted him as far as Cæsarca, and deluded 
him though he had at that very time the pur- 
pose of showing his anger at the nation, and i. 
curing a war upon them, by which means atone 
it was that he supposed he might conceal his 
enormities; for he expected that, if the peace 
continued, he should have the Jews lor his accu- 
sers before Cwsar; but that if he coald procure 
them to make a revolt, he should divert their 
laying Icsser crimes to his charge, by a misery 
which was so much greater; he therefore did 
every day augment their calamities, in order to 
induce them to a rebellion. 

4. Now at this time it happened, that the Gre- 
cians at Cuesarea had been too hard for the Jews, 
and had obtained of Nero the government of the 
city, and had brought the judicial determination; 
at the same time began the war, in the twelfth 
year of the reign of Nero and the seventeenth 
of the reign of Agrippa, in the month of Arte- 
misius [Jyar.] Now the occasion of this war 
was by no means proportionable to those heavy 
calamities which it brought upon us. For the 
Jews that dwelt at Ciesarea had a synagogue 
near the place, whose owner was a certain Cæ- 
sarean Greck; the Jews had endeavored fre- 
quently to have purchased the possession of the 
lace, and had olfered many times its value for 
its price; but as the owner overlooked their of- 
fers, so did he raise other buildings upon the 
place, in way of affront to them, and made work- 
ing shops of them, and left them but a narrow p 
sage, and such as was very troublesome for them 
to go along to their synagogue. Whereupon the 
warmer part of the Jewish youth went hastily to 
the workmen, and forbade them to build there: 
but as Florus would not permit them to use force, 
the great men of the Jews, with John the pub- 
lican, being in the utmost distress what to do, 

ersuaded Florus, with the oller of eight talents, 
to hinder the work. Ele then, being intent upon 
nothing bat getting money, promised he would 
do for them all they desired of him, and then 
went away from Cæsarea to Sebaste, and left the 
sedition to take its full course, as if he had sold 
a license to the Jews to fight it out. 

5. Now onthe next day, which was the seventh 
day of the week, when the Jews were crowding 
apace to their synagogue, a certain man of Cie- 
sarea, of a seditious temper, got an earthen ves- 
sel, and set it with the bottom upward at the 
entrance of that synagogue, and sacrificed birds.” 
This thing provoked the Jews to an incurable 
degree, because their laws were affronted, and 
the place was polluted. Whercupon the sober 
and moderate part of the Jews thought it proper 
to have recourse to their governors again; while 
the seditious part, and snch as were in the fer- 
vor of their youth, were vehemently intlamed 
to fight. The seditious also among the [Gentiles 
of} Cæsarca stood ready for the same purpose; 
(for they had by agreement, sent the man to sa- 
crifice beforehand, as ready to support him;) so 
that it Soon came to blows. Thereupon Jacundus, 
the master of the horse, who was ordered to pre- 
vent the fight, came thither and took away the 
earthen vessel, and endeavored to put a stop to 
the sedition; but when he was overcome by the 
‘violence of the people of Cwsarea, the Jews 
caught up their books of the law, and retired to 
Narbata, which was a place to them belonging, 
distant from Cæsarea sixty furlongs. But John, 
and twelve of the principal men with him, went 
to Florus, to Sebaste, and made a lamentable 
complaint of their case, and besought him to 
help them; and with all possible deeency put 
bim in mind of the eight taleuts they had given 
him: but he had the men seized upon, and pat in 


* Take bere Dr. Hadson's very pertinent note :—" By 
enis action,” says he, “ahe killing of a bird over an 
earthen vessel, the Jews were exposed as a leprous 
people; for that wasto be done by their law in the 
cleansing of a leper. (Levil. elh. xiv.) Itis also known 
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prison, and accused them for carrying the books 
of the law out of Cæsarea. 


6. Moreover, as to the citizens of Jerusalem, 
although they took this matter very ill, yet did 
they restrain their passion; but Florus acted 
herein as if he had been hired, and blew up the 
war into a flame, and sent some to take seven- 
teen talents out of the sacred treasure, and pre- 
tended that Cæsar wanted them. At this the 
people were in confusion iminediately, and ran 
together to the temple, with prodigions clamors, 
and called upon Cicsar by name, and besought 
him to free them from the tyranny of Florus. 
Some also of the seditious cried out upon Florus, 
and cast the greatest reproaches upon him, and 
carried a basket about and hide Bed some spills 
of money for him, as for one that was destitute 
of possessions, and ın a miserable condition. 
Yct was not he made ashamed hereby of his love 
of money, but was more enraged, and provoked 
to get still more; and instead of coming to Cæ- 
sarea, as he ought to have done, and quenching 
the flame of war which was beginning thence, 
and so taking away the occasion of any disturb- 
ances, on which account it was that he had re- 
ceived a reward [of cight talents,] he marched 
hastily with an army of horsemen and footmen 
against Jerusalem, that he might gain his will 
by the arms of the Romans, nnd might by his 
terror, and by his threatenings, bring the city into 
subjection. 

7. But the people were desirous of making 
Florus ashamed of his attempts, and met his sol- 
diers with acclamations, | pat .themselves in 
order to receive him very submissively. But he 
sent Capito, a centurion, beforehand, with fifty 
soldiers, to bid them go back, and not now make 
a show of receiving him in an obliging manner, 
whom they had so foully reproached before; and 
said, that it was incumbent on them, in case they 
had gencrous souls, and were free speakers, to 
jest upon him to his face, and appear to be lovers 
of liberty, not only in words, bat with their wea- 
pons also. With this message was the multi- 
tude amazed, and upon the coming of Capito’s 
horsemen into the midst of them, they were dis- 
persed before they could salute Florus, or mani- 
fest their submissive behavior to him. Accord- 
ingly, they retired to their own houses, and spent 
that night in fear and confusion of face. 

8. Now at this tine Florus took up his quar- 
ters at the palace; and on the next day he had 
his tribunal set before it, and sat upon it, when 
the high priests, and the men of powcr, and 
those of the greatest eminence in the city, came 
all before that tribunal; upon which }lorus com- 
manded them to deliver up to him those that had 
reproached him, and told them that they should 
themselves partake of the vengeance to them 
belonging, ee did not produce the criminals; 
but these demonstrated that the people were 
peaceably disposed, and they begged forgiveness 
for those that had spoken amiss; for that it was 
no wonder at all that in so great a multitade there 
should be some more daring than they ought to 
be, and by reason of their younger age volish 
also; and that it was impossible to distinguish 
those that offended from the rest, while every 
one was sorry for what he had done, and denied 
it out of fear of what would follow; that he ought, 
however, to provide for the peace of the nation, 
and to tahe such counsels as might preserve the 
city for the Romans, and rather for the sake of a 
great number of innocent people, to forgive a few 
that were guilty, than for the sake of a few of the 
wicked, to put so large and good a body of men 
into disorder. 

9, Florus was more provoked at this, and call- 


that the Gentiles reproached the Jews as subject to the 
leprosy, nnd believed that they were driven out of 
Egypt on that account. ‘This that eminent person Mr 
Reland suggested to me.” g 
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ed out aloud to the soldiers to plunder that which 
was called the upper market-place, and to slay 
such as they met with. So the soldiers, taking 
this exhortation of their commander in a sense 
agreeable to their desire of gain, did not only 
plunder the place they were sent to, but forcing 
themselves into every house, they slew its inha- 
bitunts; so the citizens fled along the narrow 
lanes, and the soldiers slew those that they caught, 
and no method of plunder was omitted; they 
also caught many of the quiet people, and brought 
thea Beton Florus, whom he first chastised with 
stripes, and then crucified. Accordingly, the 
whole number of those that were destroyed that 
day, with their wives and childreo, (for they did 
not spare even the infants themselyes,) was about 
three thousand and six hundred. And what made 
this calamity the heavier, was this new method of 
Roman barbarity: for Florus ventured then to do 
what no one had done before, that is, to have 
inen of the equestrian order whipped* and nailed 
to the cross before his tribunal; who although 
thev ‘vere or birth Jews, yet were they of Roman 
dignity nutvitustanding. 


CHAP. XV. 


Concerning Bernice’s Petition to Florus to spare 
the Jews, but in vain; as also how, after the se- 
dilious Flame was quenched, it was kindled 
again by Florus. 


1. ABOUT this very time an Agrippa was 
going to Alexandria, to congratulate Alexander 
upon his having obtained the government of 
Egypt from Nero; but as his sister Bernice was 
come to Jerusalem, and saw the wicked prac- 
tices of the soldiers, she was sorely affected ut it, 
and frequently sent the masters of her horse, and 
her guards, to Florus, and begged of him to leave 
off these slaughters; but he would not comply 
with her request, nor have any regard either to 
the multitude of those already slain, or to the 
nobility of her that interceded, but only to the 
advantage he should make by this plundering; 
‘nay, this violence of the soldiers broke out to 
such a degree of madness, that it spent itself on 
the queen herself, tor they did not only torment 
and destroy those whom they had caught under 
her very eyes, but indeed had killed herself also, 
unless she had prevented them by flying to the 
palace, and had stayed there all night with her 

uards, which she had about her for fear of an 
insult from the soldiers. Now she dwelt then at 
Jerusalem, in order to perform a vowt which she 
had made to God; for it is usual with those that 
had been either afflicted with a distemper, or 
with any other distresses, to make vows; and 
for thirty days before they are to offer their sa- 
crifices, to abstain from wine, and to shave the 
hair of their head. Which things Bernice was 
now performing, and stood barefoot before Flo- 
rus’s tribunal, and besought him [to spare the 
Jews.] Yet could she neitherhave any reverence 
paid to her, nor could she escape without some 
danger of being slain herself. 

2. This happened upon the sixteenth day of the 


* Here we have examples of native Jews who were of 
the equestrian order among the Romans, and so ought 
never to have been whipped or crucified, according to 
the Reman laws. See almust the like case in St. Paul 
himself, Acts xxii, 25—29. 

t This vow which Bernice (here and elsewhere called 
queen, not only as daughter and sister to two kings, 
Agrippa the Great and Agrippa junior, hut the widow of 
derod, king of Chalcis) came now to accomplish at Jeru- 
salem, was not that ofa Nazarite, but such a one as re- 
lizious Jews used to make in hopes of any deliverance 
from a disease, or other danger, as Josephus here inti- 
mates. tlowever, these thirty days’ abode at Jerusalem, 
for fasting and preparation against the oblation of a 
proper sacrifice, scems to be too long, unless it were 
wholly voluntary in this great lady. It is nat required 
in the law of Moses relating to Nazarites, Numb. vi. aud 
is very different from St. Paul’s time fur such preparn- 
tion, which was but one day, Acts xxi. 26. So we want 


month Artemisius (Jyar.] Now on the next day 
the multitude, who were in a great agony, ran 
together to the upper market-place, and made the 
loudest lamentations for those that had perished; 
and the greatest part of the cries were such as 
reflected on Florus; at which the men of power 
were affrighted, together with the high priests, 
and rent their garments, and fell down before 
each of them, and besought them to leave off, and 
not to provoke Florus to some incurable proce- 
dure, besides what they had already suffered. 
Accordingly, the multitude complied immediate- 
ly, out of reverence to those that had desired it 
of them, and out of the hope they had that Flo» 
rus would do them no more injuries. 

3. So Florus was troubled that the disturb 
ances were over, and endeavored to kindle that 
flame again, and sent forthe high priests, with 
the other eminent persons, and said, the only 
demonstration that the people would not make 
any other innovations should be this, that they 
must go out and meet the soldiers that were 
ascending from Ciesarea, whence two cohorts 
were coming; and while these men were exhort- 
ing the multitude so to do, he seat beforehand, 
and gave directions te the centurions of the co- 
horts, that they should give notice to those that 
were under them not to return the Jews’ saluta- 
tious; and that if they made any reply to his dis- 
advantage, they should make use of their wea- 
pens, Now the high priests assembled the mul- 
titude in the temple, and desired them to go and 
meet the Romans, and to salute the cohorts very 
civilly, before their miserable case should become 
incurable. Now the seditious part would not com- 
ply with these persuasions, but the consideration 
of those that had been destroyed made them in- 
cline to those that were the boldest for action. 

4. At this time it was that every priest, and 
every servant of God, brought out the holy ves- 
sels, and the ornamental garments wherein they 
used to minister in sacred things. The harpers 
also, and the singers of hymns, came out with 
their instruments of music, and fell down before 
the multitude, and begged of them tbat they 
would preserve those holy ornaments to them, 
and not provoke the Romaus to carry off those 
sacred treasures. You might also see then the 
high priests themselves, with dust sprinkled in 
Jad pee upon their heads, with bosoms de- 
Be of any covering, but what was rent; these 

esought every one of the eminent men by name, 
and the multitude in common, that they would 
not for a small offence betray their country to 
those that were desirous to have it laid waste; 
saying, “ What benefit will it bring to the sol- 
diers to have a salutation from the Jews? or 
what amendment of your affairs will it brin 
you, if yon do not now go out to meet them? 
and that if they saluted them civilly, all handle 
would be cut off from Florus to begin a war; 
that they should thereby gain their conutry, and 
freedom from all farther sufferings; and that, 
besides, tt would be a sign of great want of com- 
mand of themselves, if they should yield to a 
few seditious persons, while it was fitter for 


already the continuation of the Antiquities to afford us 
light here,as they have hitherto done on so many occa- 
signs elsewhere. Perhaps in this age the tradilions of 
the Pharisees iad obliged the Jews to this degree of rigor, 
not only as to these thirty days’ preparation, but ns lo 
the going barefoot all that time, which here Bernice sub- 
mittel toalsu. For we know that as God’s and our Sa- 
viour’s yoke is usually easy, and his burden compara- 
tively light, in such positive injunctions, Matt. xi. 30. so 
did the Scribes and Pharisees sometimes bind upon men 
heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, even when 
they themselves ould not touch them with one of their 
fingers, Matt. xxiii. 4; Luke xi. 46. However, Noldius 
weilo' serves, De Herod. No.404, 414,that Juvenal in his 
sixth satire alludes to this remarkable penance or sub- 
mission of this Bernice to Jewish discipline. and jests up- 
on her for it; as do ‘Facitus, Dio, Snelonius, and Sextus 
Aurelius, meution her as one well known at Rome, tid 
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then, who were so great a people, to force the 
Others to aet soberly.” 

5. by these persuasions, which they used to 
the multitude, aad tothe seditiuus, they restrain- 
ed sume by threatenings, and others by the re- 
verence that was paid them. After this they led 
them out, and they met the soldiers quietly, and 
after a Composed manner, and when they were 
come up with them, they saluted them; but 
when they made no answer, the seditious ex- 
claimed against Florus, which was the signal 
Bu? for talling upon them. ‘The soldiers there- 
ore encompassed them presently, and struck 
them with their clubs, and as they Ned away, the 
horsemen trampled them down, so that a great 
many tel down dead by the strokes of the Ro- 
mans, and more by their own violence in crush- 
ing one another. Now there was a terrible 
crowding about the gates, and while every body 
was making haste to get before another, the 
flight of them all was retarded, and a terrible de- 
struction there was among those that fell down; 
for they were suffocated and broken to pieces by 
the multitude of those that were uppermost; nor 
could any of them be distinguished by his rela- 
tions in order to tbe care of his funeral; the sol- 
diers also who beat them, fell upon those whom 
they overtook, without showing thein any mer- 
cy, and thrust the multitude through the place 
called Bezetha,* as they forced their way in 
order to get in and seize upon the temple, and 
the tower Antonia. Florus also being desirous 
to get those places into his possession, brought 
such as were with him out SLANE hing’s palace, 
and would have compelled them to get as far as 
the citadel [Antonia;] but his attempt failed, for 
the people turned back upon him, and stopped 
the violence of his attempt, and as they stood 
upon the tops of their houses, they threw their 
darts at the Romans, who, as they were sorcly 

alled thereby, because those weapons came 
from above, and they were not able to makea 
passage through the multitude, which stopped 
ep the narrow passages, they retired to the camp 
which was at the palace. 

6. Lut for the seditious, they were afraid lest 
Florus should come again, and get possession of 
the temple, through Antonia; so they got imme- 
diately upon those cloisters of the temple that 
joined to Antonia, and cut them down. This 
cooled the avarice of Florus, for whereas he was 
eager to obtain the treasures of God [in the tem- 

le,) and on chat account was desirous of getting 
iato Antonia, as soon as the cloisters were bro- 
ken down, he left off his attempt; he then sent 
for the high priests and the sanhedrim, and told 
them that he was indeed himself going out of the 
city, but that he woul leave them as large a 
garrisun as they should desire: hereapon they 
promised that they would make no innovations, 
in case he would leave them one band; but not 
that which had fought with the Jews, becanse 
the multitude bore ill-will against that band, on 
account of what they had suilercd from it; so he 
changed the band as they desired, and, with the 
rest of his furces, retarned to Ciesarea. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Cestins sends Neopolitanus the Tribune to seein 
what Condition the I ffairs of the Jews were. 
Agrippa makes a Speech to the People of the 
Jews, that he may divert them from their In- 
lentions of making War with the Romans. 


J. HOWEVER, Florus contrived another way 
to oblige the Jews to begin the war, nnd sent to 


$f take tnia Bezetha to be that small bit] adjnining to 
the north side of the temple, wherceon was the tospital 
with five porticoes or c'oisters, and beneath which was 
the shecp-poolof Bethesda, into whieh an anvelor mes- 
sencer, al a certain acnson, descended, and where he or 
they wi o were the first put rato the pool, were eured, 
John v.l, &c. This situation of Bezctha, in Josephus, 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


Cestius, and accused the Jews falsely of revoit- 
ing foe the Roman government,] and imputed 
the beginning of the tormer fight to them, and 
pretended they had been the authors of that dis- 
turbance, wherein they were only the sufferers. 
Yet were not the governors of Jerusalem silent 
upon this occasion, but did themselves write to 
Cestius, as did Bernice also, about the illegal 
practices of which Floras had been guilty against 
the city; who, upon reading both aceounts, con- 
suited with his captains (what he should do.? 
Now some of them thoaght it best for Cestius to 
go up with his army, either to punish the revolt, 
if it was real, or to settle the Roman affairs on a 
surer foundation, if the Jews continued quiet 
under them: but he thought it best himself to 
send one of his intimate tricads beforehand, to 
see the state of allairs, and to give him a faithful 
account of the intention of the Jews. Accord- 
ingly, he sent one of his tribunes, whose name 
was Neopolitanus, who met with king Agrippa, 
as he was returning from Alexandria, at Jamnia, 
and told him who it was that sen^ nim and on 
what errand he was sent. 

2. And here it was that the high priests, and 
men of power among the Jews, as well as the 
sanhedrim, came to congratulate the king [upon 
his safe return; j and after they had paid him their 
respects, they lamented their own calamities, and 
related to him what barbarous treatment they 
had met with from Florus. At which harbarit 
Agrippa had great indignation, but transferred, 
after a subtle manner, his anger towards those 
Jews whom he really pitied, that he might beat 
down their high thoughts of themselves, and 
would have them believe that they had not been 
so anjustly treated, in order to dissuade them 
from avenging themselves. So these great men, 
as of better understanding than the rest, and de- 
sirous of peace, becanse of the possessions they 
had, understood that this rebnke which the king 
gave them was intended for their good: but, as 
to the people, they came sixty furlongs out of 
Jerusalem, and congratulated both Agrippa and 
Neopolitanus; but the wives of those that had 
been slain, came running first of all and lament- 
ing. ‘Phe people also, when they heard their 
mourning, fell into lamentations also, and be- 
sought Agrippa to assist them: they also cried 
out to Neopolitanus, and complained of the many 
miseries they had endured under Florus, and 
they showed them, when they were come into 
the city, how the imarket-place was made deso- 
late, and the houses plundered. They then per- 
suaded Neopolitanus, by the means of Agrippa, 
that he would walk round the city, with only one 
servant, as far as Siloam, that he might inform 
himself, that the Jews submitted to all the rest 
of the Rumans, and were only displeased at Flo- 
rus, by reason of his exceeding barbarity to them. 
So he walked round, and had snilicient experience 
of the good temper the people were in, and then 
went up to the temple, where ke called the mul- 
titude together, and highly commended them for 
their fidelity to the Romans, and earnestly ex- 
horted them to kecp the peace; and having per- 
formed such parts of divine worship at the temple 
as he was «lowed todo, he returned to Cestius. 

3. But as for the multitude of the Jews, they 
addressed themselves to the king, and to the 
high pricsts, and desired they might have leave 
to send ambassadors to Nero against Florus, and 
not by their silence afford a suspicion that they 
had been the occasions of such great slaughter 
as had been made, and were disposed to revolt, 
alleging that they should sccm to have been the 


onthe northside of the temple, and not fur of the tower 
Antonia, exnelly agrees to the place of the same pool at 
this dav; only the remaining cloisters are but three, 
See Maundrel, page 10G, The entire buitdiags srem to 
have been called the Mew City, and this part, where 
was the hoxpital, peculiarly Bezetha or Bethesda. See 
ch. xix. sect. 4. 
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first beginner: of the war, if they did not prevent ¡but when you reproach men greatly for small 


the report by showing who it was that began it; 
and it appeared openly that they would not be 
quiet, if any body should hiader them trom send- 
ing such an embassage. But Agrippa, although 
he thought it too dangerous a thing for them to 
appoint men to go as the accusers of Florus, yet 
did he not think it fit for him to overlook then, 
as they were in a disposition for war. He there- 
fore called the multitude together into a large 
gallery, and placed his sister Bernice in the house 
of the Asamoneans, that she might be seen by 
them, (which house was over the gallery, at 
the passage to the upper city, where the bridge 
joined the temple to the gallery,) and spake to 
them as follows.— 

4. * «Had I perceived that you were all zeal- 
ously disposed to go to war with the Romans, 
and that the purer and more sincere part of the 
people did not purpose to live in peace, l had not 
come out to you, nor been so bold as to give you 
counsel; for all discourses that tend to persuade 
men to do what they ought to do are supertluous, 
when the hearers are agreed to do the contrary. 
But because some are earnest to go to war, be- 
cause they are young, and without experience of 
the miseries it brings; and because some are for 
it, out of an unreasonable expectation of regaia- 
iog their liberty; and because others hope to get 
by it, and are therefore earnestly bent upon it, 
that in the confusion of your affairs they may 
gain what belongs to those that are too weak to 
resist them; [ have thought proper to get you 
all together, and to say to you what I think to 
be for your advantage; that so the former may 
grow wiser, and change their minds, and that 
the best men may come to no harm by the ill 
conduct ol someothers. And let not any one be 
tumultuous against me, in case what they hear 
me say do not please them; for as to those who 
admit of no cure, but are resolved upon a revolt, 
it will still be in their power to retain the same 
sentiments after my exhortation is over: but still 
my discourse will fall to the ground, even with 
relation to those that have a mind to hear me, 
unless you will allkeepsilence. I am well aware 
that they make a tragical exclamation concern- 
ing the injuries that have been offered you by 
your procurators, and concerning the glorious 
advantages of liberty; but before [ begin the in- 
quiry, Who are you that must go to war? and 
who they are against whom yon must fight? 1 
shall first separate those pretences that are by 
some connected together; for if you aim at 
avenging yourselves on those that have done you 
injury, why do yon pretend this to be a war for 
recovering your liberty? but if yon think all 
servitude intolerable, to what purpose serve vonr 
complaints against your particular governors? 
for it they treated you eh moderation, it would 
still be equally an unworthy thing tobe in servi- 
tude. Consider now the several cases that may 


be supposed, how little occasion there is for your | 


going to war. Your first occasion is the accusa- 
tions you have to make agaiust your procurators: 
now here you ought to be submissive to those in 
autbority, and not give them any provocation; 


* In this speech of King Agrippa we bave an authentic 
account of the extent and strength of the Roman em- 
pire when the lew s't war began. And thisspeech with 
olber cireninstances in Josephus, demonstrute how wise 
and how great a person this \grippa was, and why Jo- 
geplaas elsewhere calls hint Ozvuctsoreroc, a most won- 
derfulor admirable man, Contr. Ap.1.9. Heis thesame 
Agrippa W! o said to St. Pau’, 40st thou persua'est 
me tu bea Christian, Vets xsvi.28:: ndotwhom St. Pant 
said, He was expert in all the customs and gnuestions of 
the Jews, ver.3. See another intimation of the limits 
of the same Roman empire, Of iLe War, b. iii, eh, v. 
sect, 7, But whal seems to me very remarkable here is 
this, that when Josephus, in imitation of the Greeks and 
Romans, for whose use he wrote lis Ant quities, did 
himself frequently compose tle speeches which he put 
into others’ mouths, they appear, by the politeness of 


ottences, you excite those whom you repruxch 
to be your adversaries; for this will valy make 
them leave off hurting you privately, and with 
some degree of modesty, and to lay what you 
have waste openly. Now nothing so much damps 
the force ot strokes as bearing them with pa- 
tience; and the quietness of those who are in- 
ured diverts the in*urious persons from afilict- 
ing. But let us take it for granted, that the 
Roman ministers are injurious to you, and are 
incurably severe; yet are they not ull the Ro- 
mans who thus injure you; nor hath Cæsar, 
against whom you are going to make war, in- 
jured you; itis not by their command that any 
wicked governor is sent to you; for they who 
are in the west cannot see those that are in the 
east; nor indeed jis it easy for them there ever 
to hear what is done in these parts. Now it is 
absurd to make war with a great many for the 
sake of one; to do so with such mighty peuple, 
for a small cause: and this when these people 
are not able to know of what you complain; nay 
such crimes as we complain of may soon be cor- 
rected, for the same procurator will not continue 
for ever; and probable it is that the successors 
will come with more moderate inclinations. But 
as fur war, if it be once begun, it is not easily laid 
down agaia, nor borne without calamities coming 
therewith. However, as to the desire of reco- 
vering your liberty, it is unseasonable to indulge 
it so late; whereas you ought to have labored 
earnestly in old time that you might never have 
lust it; for the first experience of slavery was 
hard to be endured, and the struggle that you 
might never have been subject to it would have 
been just; but that slave who hath been unce 
brought into subjection, and then runs away, is 
rather a refractory slave than a lover of liberty, 
for it was then the proper time for doing all that 
was possible, that you might never have adiuit- 
ted the Romans [into your city,] when Poiupey 
came first into the country. but so it was, that 
our ancestors and their kings, who were ia much 
better circumstances than we are, both as to mo- 
ney and [strong] bodies, an‘l [valiant] souls, did 
not bear the onset of a small body of the Roman 
army. And yet you, who have now accustomed 
yourselves to obedience trom one generatiun to 
anotier, and who are so much inferior to those 
who first submitted in your circumstances, will 
venture to oppose the entire empire of the Ro- 
mans; while those Athenians, who, in order to pre- 
serve the liberty of Greece, did once set fire to 
their own city; who pursued Nerxes, that prond 
prince, when he sailed upon the sea, and walked 
upon the land, and could not be contained by the 
seas, but con lucted such an army as was too broad 
| Yor Rurope, and made him run away like a fugi- 
tive in a single ship, and brake so great a part ot 
Asia at the lesser Salamis, are vet at this time 
' servants to the Romans; and those injunctions 
which are sent from Italy, become laws to the 
principal governing city of Greece. Those La- 
eedemonians also, who got the great victorics at 
Thermopyl e and Vlatea, and had Agesilaus [for 
tacir hing,] and searched every corner of Asia, 
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their composition, and their tligits uf oratory, to be nor 
the real speeches afthe persons concerned, who usially 
were no orators, bat of his own elegant composition : 
the speech betore us is of another natore, tul! of uude- 
niable tacts, und composed ina plain and unartful, but 
moving way; so thatit appears tote King Agri pa’s 
own speech, and to bave been given Jusep'.us by Agrip- 
po kimse, with whom Josephus lad the greatest 
friendship. Nor may we omit Agrippa’s co ‘stant doc- 
trine here, that this vast Roman empire was raised and 
supported by divine Vrovidence; and that, therefore, it 
was in vain tor the Jews, or any others, to think of de- 
stroying it. Nor may we neglect to take notice of 
Agrippa’s solemn apreni to the angels here used; the 
like appeals to which we have in St, Paul, 1 Tim. v, 21, 
and by tle apostles, in serera!, in the forim of the ordi- 
| nation of bishops, Constitur. Apost. viii. 4 
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are contented to admit the same lords. These 
Macedonians also, who still faney what great men 
their Philip and Alexander were, and see that 
the latter had promised them the empire over 
the world. these bear su great a change, and pay 
their obedience to those whom fortune hath ad- 
vanced in their stead. Moreover, ten thousand 
other nations there are, who had greater reason 
than weto claim their entire liberty, and yet do 
submit. You are the only people who think it a 
disgrace to be servants to those to wham all the 
world hath submitted. What sort of an army 
de yon relyon? What are the arms you depend 
on? Where is your feet, that«may seize upon 
the Roman seas; and where are those treasures 
which may be sufficient for your undertakings? 
Do you suppose, l pray yoo, that you are to 
make war with the Egyptians, and with the Ara- 
bians? Will you not carefully reflect upon the 
Rowman empire? Will you nut estimate your own 
weakness! Hath not your army been often 
beaten even by your neighboring natious; while 
the power of the Romans is invincible in all 
parts of the habitable earth? nay, rather, they 
seek for somewhat still beyond that, for ali Ku- 
phrates is not a sufficient boundary for them on 
the east side, nor the Danube on the north; and 
for their southern limit, Libya hath been search- 
ed over by them, as far as countries uninhabit- 
ed, as 1s Cadiz their limit on the west; nay, in- 
deed, they have sought for another habitable 
earth, beyond the ocean, and have carried their 
arms as far as such British islands as were never 
known before. What therefore do you pretend 
to? Are you richer than the Gauls, stronger 
than the Germans, wiser than the Greeks, more 
numerous than all men upon the habitable earth? 
What confidence is it that elevates you to Oppose 
the Romans! Perhaps it will be said, It is hard 
to endure slavery. Yes, but how much harder 
is this tothe Greeks, who were esteemed the 
noblest of all people under the sun? These, 
though they inhabit ina large country, are iu 
subjection to six bundles of Roman róis! It is 
the saime case with the Macedonians, who have 
juster reason to claim their libert ‘thanyou have. 
Vhat is the case of five bundred cities of Asia? 
do they not submit toa single governor, aud tu 
the consular bundle of rods? What need Í speak 


of tbe Heniochi, and Cholchi, and the nation of 


Tauri, those that inhabit the Bosphorus, and the 
nations about Pontus, and Meotis, who formerly 
knew not so much us a lord of their own, but 
are now subject to three thousand armed men, 
and where forty long ships kept the sea in peace, 
which before was not navigable, an! very tem- 
pestuvus? low strong a plea may Bithynia, and 
Cappadocia, and the people of Pamphylia, the 
Lycians, aud Cilicians, pat in for liberty? But 
they are mace tributary without an army.— 
What are the circumstances of the Thractans, 
whose country extends in brealth tre days jour- 
ney, and in length scven, and is of a mach more 
harsh constitution, and much more delensible 
than yours. and by the rigor of its cold sufficient 
to keep off armies from attacking them? do not 
they subunit to two thousand men of the Rowan 
garrisons? Are not the WHlyrians, who inhabit 
the country adjoining, as far as Daluatin and the 
Danube, governed by barely two legions; by 
which also they pnt a stop to the incursions of 
the Dacians? And for the Dalmatians, who have 
made such frequent insurrections in order to 
regain their liberty, and who could never be- 
fore be so thoroughly subdued, bnt that they 
pys gathered their forces together again, and 
revolted, yet are they now very quiet under one 
Roman legion. Moreover, if great advantages 
might provoke any people to revolt, the Gauls 
might do it best em: as being so thoronglily 
walled round by nature. On the east side by the 
Alps, oa the north by th2 river Rhine, en the 
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south by the Pyrenean mountains, and on the 
west by the ocean. Now although these Gauls 
have such obstacles before theni to prevent any 
attack npon them, and have no tewer than three 
hundred and five nations among them ; nay, have, 
as One may say, the fountains of domestic happi- 
ness within theaselves, and send out plentiful 
streams of happiness over almost the whole 
world, these bear to be tributary to the Romans, 
and derive their prosperous condition from them; 
aud they undergo this, not because they are of 
cileminate minds, or because they are of an igno- 
ble stock, as having borne a war of eighty years, 
in order to preserve their liberty; but by reason 
of the great regard they have to the power of 
the Romans, and their good fortune, which is of 
greater cfiicacy than their arms. These Gauls, 
therefore, are kept in servitude by twelve hun- 
dred soldiers, which are hardly so many as are 
their cites: nor hath the gold dug out of the 
mines of Spain been suthcient for the support of 
a war to preserve their liberty, nor could their 
vast distance from the Romans by land and 
by sea clo it; nor conld the martial tribes of the 
Lusitanians and the Spaniards escape; na more 
could the ocean, with its tide, which yet was ter- 
rible to the ancient inhabitants. Nay, the Ro- 
mans have cxtended their arms beyond the pil- 
lars of Hercules, and have walked among the 
clouds npon the Pyrenean monutains, and have 
subdued these nations. And one legion is a suf- 
cient guard for these people, although they were 
so hard to be conquered, and at a distance so re- 
mote from Rome. Whois there amang you that 
hath not heard of the great number of the Ger- 
mans? You have, to be sure, vourselyes seen 
them to be strong and tall, and that frequently. 
since the Romans have them among their cap- 
tives every where: yet these Germans, who dwell 
in an immense country, who have minds greater 
than their bodies, and a soul that despiseth death, 
and who are in rage more fierce than wild beasts, 
bave the Rhine for the boundary of their enter- 
prises, and are tamed by cight Roman legions. 
Such of them as were taken captive became their 
servants; and the rest of the entire nation were 
obliged to save themselves by thght. Do you also, 
who depend on the walls of Jerusalem, consider 
what a wall the Britons had; for the Romans 
sailed away to them, and subdued them while 
they were encompassed by the ocean, und inha- 
bited an island that is not less than the (con- 
tinent of this] habitable earth: and four legions 
are a suilicient guard to so large an island. And 
why should l speak much more about this mat- 
ter? while the Parthians, that most warlike 
body of men, and lords of so many nations, and 
encompassed with such mighty forces, send hos- 
tages to the Romans; whereby you may see it 
you please, even in Italy, the noblest nation ot 
the cast, under the noGon of peace, submitting 
tu serve them. Now when almost all people 
nnder the sun subait to the Roman arms, will 
you be the only people that make war against 
them? and this without regarding the fate of the 
Carthaginians, who, in the midst of their brags 
ofthe great Hannibal, and the nobility of their 
Phonician original, fell hy the hand of Seipio. 
Nor indeed have the Cyreneans, derived from 
the Lacedemonians, nor the Marmarile, a nation 
extended as far as the regions uninhabitable for 
want of water, nor have the Syrtes, a place terri- 
ble to snch as barely hear it described, the Nuse- 
mons and Moors, and the immense multitude of 
the Numidians, been able to put a stop to the 
Roman valor. And as for the third part of the 
habitable earth, [Africn,] whose nations are so 
nny that it is not easy to number them, and 
which is bounded by the Atlantic sea and the 
pillars of Hercules, and feeds an inanmerable 
multitude of Ethiopians, as far as the Red Sea; 
these have the Romans subdued entirely. And 
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besides the annual fruits of the earth, which 
maintained the multitude of the Ronians for eight 
months in the year, this, over and above, paysall 
sorts of tribute, an! affords revenues suitable to 
the necessities of the government. Nor do they, 
like you, esteem such injunetions a disgrace to 
them, although they have but one Roman legion 
that abides among them. And indeed what oc- 
casion is there for showing you the power of the 
Romans over remote countries, when it is so easy 


to learn it from Egypt, in your neighborhood? : 


This country is extended as far as the Ethio- 
ians and Arabia the Happy, and borders upon 
ndia: it hath seven millions five hundred thou- 

sand men, besides the inhabitants of Alexandria, 

as may be learned from the revenue of the poll- 
tax; yet it is not ashamed to submit to the Ro- 
man government, although it hath Alexandria as 

a grand temptation to a revolt, by reason it is so 

full of people and of riches, and is, hesides, ex- 

ceeding large, its length being thirty furlongs, 
and its breadth no less than ten; and it pays 
more tribute to the Romans in one month than 
you do in a year; nay, besides what it pays in 
money, ıt sends corn to Rome, that supports it 
for four months [in the year:] it is also walled 
round on all sides, either by almost impassable de- 
serts, or seas that have no havens, or by rivers, 
or by lakes; yet have none of these things been 
found too strong for the Roman good fortune; 
however, two legions that lie in that city are a 
bridle both for the remoter parts of Egypt, and 
for the parts inhabited by the more noble Mace- 
donians. Where then are those people whom 
you are to have for your auxiliaries? Must they 
come from the parts of the world that are unin- 
habited? for all that are in the habitable earth 
are {under the] Romans. Unless any of you ex- 
tend his hopes as far as beyond the Euphrates, 
and suppose that those of your own nation that 
dwell in Adiabene will come to your assistance; 
but certainly these will not embarrass thenrselves 
with an unjustifiable war, nor, if they should fol- 
low such ill advice, will the Parthians permit 
them so to do; for it is their concern to maintain 
the truce that is between them and the Romans, 
and they will be supposed to break the covenants 
between them, if any under their government 
march against the Romans. What remains, 
therefore, is this, that you have recourse to di- 
vine assistance; but thisis already on the side of 
the Romans: for it is impossible that so vast au 
empire should be settled without God's Provi- 
dence. Reflect upon it, how impossible it is for 
your zealous observation of your religious cus- 
toms to be here preserved, whieh are hard to be 
observed even when you fight with those whom 
you are able to conquer; and how can you then 
most of all hope for God’s assistance, when, by 
being forced to transgress his law, you will make 
him turn his face from you? and if you do ob- 
serve the custom of the sabbath days, and will 
not be prevailed on to do any thing thereon, you 
will easily be taken, as were your forefathers by 
Pompey, who was the busiest in his siege on 
those days on which the besieged rested. But if 
in time of war, you transgress the law of your 
country, | cannot tell on whose account you will 
afterward go to war; for your coneern is but 
one, that you do nothing against nny of your 
forefathers; and how will you call upon God to 
assist you, when you are voluntarily transgress- 
ing against his religion? Now all men that go 
to war do it either as depending on divine, or on 
human assistance; but since your going to war 
will cut off both those assistances, those that are 
for going to war choose evident destruction. 

What hinders you from slaying your children 

and wives with your own hands, and burning this 

most excellent native city of yours? for by this 


* Julius Cesar had decreed, that the Jews of Jerusa- 
Jemshould pay an annual tribute to the Romans, exeept- 
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jma pink you will, however, =e the re- 
proach of being beaten. But it were best, O m 
friends, it were best, while the vessel is still in 
the baven, to foresee the impending storm, and 
not to set sail out of the port into the middle of 
the hurricanes, for we justly pity those who fall 
into great misfortunes without foreseeing them; 
but for him who rushes into manifest ruin, he 
a reproaches [instead of commiseration.) 
ut certainly no one can imagine that you can 
enter into a war as by agreement, or that when 
the Romans have got you under their power, 
i they will use you with moderation, or will not 
| rather, for an example to other nations, burn 
your holy city, and utterly destroy your whole 
nation; for those of you who shall survive the 
war, will not be able to find a place whither to 
flee, since all men have the Romans for tbeir 
lords already, orare afraid they shall have here- 
after. Nay, indeed, the danger concerns not 
those Jews that dwell here only, but those of 
them who dwell in other cities also; for there is 
no people upon the habitable earth which have 
not some portion of you among them, whoni your 
enemies will slay, in ease you go to war, and on 
that account also; and so every city which hath 
Jews in it will be filled with slaughter for the 
sake of a few men, and they who slay them will 
be pardoned; but if that slaughter be not made 
by them, consider how wicked a thing it is to 
take arms against those that are so kind to you. 
Have pity, therefore, if not on your children and 
wives, yet upon this your metropolis, and its sa- 
cred walls; spare the temple, aud preserve the 
holy house, with its holy furniture, for your- 
selves; for if the Romans get you under their 
power, they will no longer abstain from them, 
when their former abstinence shall have been so 
ungratefully requited. I eall to witness your 
sanctuary, and the holy angels of God, and this 
country common to us all, that I have not kept 
back any thing that is for your preservation; and 
if you will follow that advice, which you ought 
to do, you will have that peace which will be 
common to you and to me, but if you indulge 
your passions, you will run those hazards which 
count of what they had sutlered by his means.” 
To which Agrippa replied, * that what they had 
already done was like such as make war against 
the Romans; for you have not paid the tribute* 
which is due to Cesar; and vou have cut off the 
cloisters [of the temple] from joining to the tower 
You will therefore prevent any occa- 
sion of revolt, if you will but join these together 
CHAP. XVII. 
§ 1. Tuts advice the people hearkened to, and 
rulers also and senators divided themselves into 
got together forty talents, which was the sum 


I shall be free from.” 
5. When Agrippa had spoken thus, both he and 
his sister wept, and by their tears repressed a 
great deal of the violence of the people; but 
still they cried out, that “they would uot fight 
against the Romans, but against Florus, on ac- 
Antonin. 
again, and if you will but pay your tribute; for 
the citadel does not now belong to Florus, oor 
are you to pay the tribute nioney to Florus.” 
How the War of the Jews with the Romans began, 
And concerning Manahem. 
went up into the temple with the king and Ber- 
nice, and began to rebuild the cloisters: the 
the villages, and collected the tributes, and soon 
that was deficient. And thus did Agrippa then 
mt a stop to that war which was threatened. 
loreover, he attempted to persuade the multi- 
tude to obey Florus, until Cæsar should send one 
to succeed him; but they were hereby more pro- 
voked, and cast reproaches upon the king, nad 
ing the eity of Joppa, and for the Sabbatiral year, as 
Spanheim observes from the Antiq. b. xiv. chi. x. sect. 6 
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got him excluded out of the city; nay, some of 
the seditious had the impudence to throw stones 
at hun. So when the king saw that the violence 
of those that were for innovations was not to be 
restrained, and being very angry at the contu- 
melies he had received, he sent their rulers, to- 
ether with their men of power, to Florus, to 
“esarea, that he might appoint whom he thought 
fit to collect the tribute in the country, while he 
retired into his own kingdom. 

2. And at this time it was that soine of those 
that principally excited the people to go to war, 
made an assault upun a certain fortress called 
Masada. They took it by treachery, and slew 
the Romans that were there, and put others of 
their own party to keep it. At the same time 
Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high priest, a 
very bold youth, who was at that time governor 
of the temple, persuaded those that officiated in 
the divine service to receive no gift or sacrifice 
fur any foreigner. And this was the true be- 
ginning of our war with the Romans; for they 
rejected the sacritice of Cæsar on this account; 
and when many of the high priests and principal 
men besought them not to omit the sacrifice, 
which it was customary for them to offer for 
their princes. they would not be prevailed upon. 
These relied much upon their multitude, for the 
most flourishing part of the innovators assisted 
them: but they had the chief regard to Eleazar, 
the governor of the temple. : 

3. flereupon the men of power got together, 
and conferred with the high priests, as did also 
the principal men of the Pharisees; and thinking 
all was at stake, and that their calamities were 
becoming incurable, took counsel what was to be 
done. Accordingly they determined to try what 
they could do with the seditious by words, and 
assembled the people before the brazen gate, 
which was that gate of tbe inner temple [court of 
the priests} which looked toward the sunrising. 
And, in the first place, they showed the great in- 
ignation they had at this attempt for a revolt, 
and for their bringing so great a war upon their 
country: after which they confuted their pretence 
as unjustifiable, and told them, that “their fore- 
fathers had adorned their temple in great part 
with donations bestowed on them by foreigners, 
and had always received what bad been present- 
ed to them from foreign nations; and that they 
had been so far from rejecting any person's sa- 
crifice, (which would be the highest instance of 
impiety,) that they had themselves placed those 
donations about the temple which were still 
visible, and had remained there so long a time: 
for they did now irritate the Romans to take 
arms against them, and invited them to make 
war upon them, and bronght up novel rules of a 
strange divine worship, and determined to run 
the hazard of having their city condemned forim- 

iety, while they would not alow any forcigner, 
but Jews only, either to sacrifice or to worship 
therein. And if such a law should ever be in- 
troduced in the case of a single person only, he 
would have indignation at it, as an instance of 
inhumanity determined against him; while they 
have no regard to the Romans or to Cæsar, and 
forbid even their oblations to be received also: 
that, however, they cannot but fear, lest by re- 
jecting his sacrifices, they shall not be allowed 
to offer their own; and that this city will lose its 
principality, unless they grow wiser quickly, and 
restore the sacrifices as formerly, and indeed 
amend the injury [they have offered to foreign- 
ers) before the report of it comes to the ears of 
those that have heen injured.” 

4. And as they said these things, they pro- 
duced those priests that were skilful in the cus- 
toms of their country, who made the report, that 
“all their forefathers had received the sacrifices 
from foreign nations.” But still not one of the 
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nay, those that ministered about the temple 
would not attend their divine service, but were 
preparing matters for beginning the war. So 
the wen of ln perceiving that the sedition 
was too hard for them to subdue, and that tbe 
danger which would arise from the Romans 
would come upon them first of all, endeavored 
to save themselves, and sent ambassadors; some 
to Florus, the chief of whom was Simon the son 
of Ananias; and others to Agrippa, among whom 
the most eminent were Saul, and Antipas, and 
Costobarus, who were of the king’s kindrea 

and they desired of them both that they wonld 
come with an army to the city, and cut off the 
sedition before it should be too hard to be sub- 
dued. Now this terrible message was good news 
to Florus; and because his design was to bavea 
war kindled, he gave the ambassadors no answer 
atall. But Agrippa was equally solicitous for 
those that were revolting, and for those against 
whom the war was to be made, and was desirous to 
preserve the Jews for the Romans, and the tem- 
ple and metropolis for the Jews; he was also 
sensible that it was not for his ownadyantage that 
the disturbances should proceed; so he sent three 
thousand horsemen to the assistance of the peo- 
ple out of Auranitis, and Batanea, and Traciio- 
nitis, and these under Darius the master of his 
horse, and Philip the son of Jacimus, the gen: ral 
of his army. 

5. Upon this the men of power, with the Ligh 
priests, as also all the part of the multitude that 
were desirous of peace. took courage, and se zed 
upon the upper city [Mount Sion;] for the sedi- 
tious part had the lower city and the temple in 
their power: so they made use of ston: and 
slings perpetually against one another, and itirew 
darts continually on both sides; and sumetinies 
it happened that they made incursions by troops, 
and fash it out hand to hand, while the scdi- 
tious were superior in boldness, but the hing’s 
soldiers in skill. These last strove chieJy to 
gain the temple, and todrive those out of it who 
poe it; as did the seditious, with [lk zar, 

esides what they had already, labor to gain 

the upper city. Thus were there perp: tual 
slaughters on both sides for seven days’ tae; 
but neither side would yield up the parts ttey 
had seized on. 

6. Now the next day was the festival of Aylo- 
phory, upon which the custom was for every one 
to bring wood for the altar; (that there might 
never be a want of fuel tor that fre whicl. was 
ungutnchable and always burning;) upon that 
day they excluded the opposite party from the 
observation of this part of religion. And when 
they had joined to themselves many of th: Si- 
carii, who crowded in among the weaker pe ale, 
(that was the name for such robbers as had nader 
their bosoms swords called Sicw,) they grew H Id- 
er, and carried their undertaking farther; 1130- 
much, that the king’s soldiers were overpowered 
by their nultitude and boldness, and so they 
gave way, and were driven out of the upper 
city by force. The others then set fire to the 
house of Ananias the high priest, and to the pa- 
laces of Agrippa ard Bernice: after which they 
carried the fire to the place where the archives 
were reposited, and made haste to burn thi con- 
tracts belonging to their creditors, and thereby 
to dissolve their obligations for paying their 
debts; and this was done in order to gain the 
multitude of those who had been debtors, and 
that they might persuade the poorest sort to join 
in their insurrection with safcty, against the 
more wealthy; so the keepers of the records 
fled away, and the rest set fire to them. And 
when they had thus burnt down the nerves of the 
city, they fell upon their enemies; at which time 
some of the men of power, and of the high 
priests, went into the vaults under ground, and 


mnovators would hearken to what was said; | concealed themselves, while others fled with the 
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king’s soldiers to the upper palace, and shut the , death of the high priest Ananias, so puffed up 
gates immediately; among whom were Ananias , Manahem, that he became barharously cruel, and 


the high priest, and the ambassadors that had 
becn sent to Agrippa. And now the seditious 
were contented with the victory they had gotten, 
and the buildings they had burnt down, and pro- 
ceeded no tarther. 

7. But on the next day, which was the fifteenth 
of the month Lous, [Ab,] they made an assault 
upon Antonia, and besieged the garrison which 
was in it two days, and then took the garrison, 
and slew them, and set the citadel on fire; after 
which they marched to the palace, whither the 
king’s soldiers were fled, and parted themselves 
into four bodies, and made an attack upon the 
walls. As for those that were within jt, no one 


had the courage to sally out, because those that | 


assaulted them were so numerous; but they dis- 
tributed themselves into the breastworks and tur- 
rets, and shot at the besiegers, whereby many of 
the robbers fell under the walls; nor did they 
cease to fight one with another either by night or 
by day, while the seditious supposed that those 
within would grow weary for want of food, and 
those within supposed the others would do the 
like by the tediousness of the siege. 

8. In the mean time one Manahem, the son of 
Judas, that was called the Galilean, (who was a 
very cunning sophister, and had formerly re- 
proached the Jews under Cyrenius, that after 
God they were subject to the Romans,) took some 
of the men of note with him, and retired to Ma- 
sada, where he broke open king Herod’s armo- 
ry, and gave arnis not only to his own people, but 
to other robbers also. These he made use of for 
a gnard, and returned in the state of a king to 
Jerusalem; he became the leader of the sedition, 
and gave orders for continuing the siege, but they 
wanted proper instruments, and it was not prac- 
ticable to undermine the wall, because the darts 
came down upon them from above. Butstill thev 
dug a mine from a great distance under one of 
the towers, and made it totter, and having done 
that, they set fire on what was combustible, and 
left it, and when the foundations were burnt be- 
low, the tower fell down suddenly. Yet did they 


-then meet with another wall that had been built 


within; for the besieged were sensible before- 
hanc of what they were doing. and probably the 
tower shook as it was undermining; so they pro- 
vided themselves of another fortification, which, 
when the besiegers unexpectedly saw, while they 
thought they had already gained the place, they 
were under some consternation. tlowever, those 
that were within sent to Manahem, and to the 
other leaders of the sedition, and desired they 
might go out upon a capitulation: this was grant- 
ed to the king's soldiers, and their own country- 
men only, who went ont accordingly: but the 
Romans that were left alone were greatly deject- 
ed, for they were not able to force their way 
through such a multitude; and to desire them to 
give them their right hand for their security 
they thought it would be a reproach to them; 
and besides, if they should give it them, they 
durst not depend upon it; so they deserted their 
camp as easily taken, and ran away to the royal 
towers. that called Hippicus, that called Phasae- 
los, and that called Mariamne; but Manahem 
and his party fell upon the place whence the sol- 
dieis were tled, Ana slei as many of them as they 
could catch, before they got up to the towers, 
aud plundered what they left behind them, and 
sct fire to their camp. ‘This was executed on the 
sixth day of the month Gorpeius [Ftul.] 

9. But on the next day the high priest was 
caught, where he had concealed huai in an 
aqueduct; he was slain, together with Hezekiah 
his brother, by the robbers: herenpon the sedi- 
tious besieged the towers, and kept them guarded, 
lest any one of the soldiers should escape. Now 


as he thought he had no antagonist to dispute 
the management of affairs with him, he was no 
‘better than an insupportable tyrant; but Elea- 
| zar and his party, when words had passed be- 
| tween them, how “it was not proper when they 
| revolted from the Romans, out of the desire of 
| liberty, to betray that liberty to any of their own 
| people, and to beara lord, who, though he should 
be guilty of no violence, was yet meaner than 
themselves; as also, that incase they were oblig- 
ed to set some one over their public affairs, it 
was fitter they should give that privilege to any 
one rather than to him,” they made an afai 
upon him in the temple; for he went up thither 
to worship in a pompous manner, ard adarned 
with royal garments, and had his followers with 
him in their armor. But Eleazar and his party 
fell violently upon him, as did also the rest of 
the people, and taking up stones to attack him 
withal, they threw them at the sophister, and 
thought, that if he were once ruined. the entire 
sedition would fall to the ground. Now Mana- 
hem and his party made resistance for a while, 
but when they perceived that the whole multi- 
tude were falling upon them, they fled which 
way every one was able; those that were caught 
were slain, and those that hid themselves were 
searched for. A few there were of them who 
rivately escaped to Masada, among whom was 
eee the son of Jairus, who was of kin to 
Manahem, and acted the part of a tyrant at Ma- 
sada afterward: as for Manahem ni:mself, he ran 
away to the place called Ophis, and there lay 
skulking in private; but they took lim alive, and 
drew him out before them all: they then tortured 
him with many sorts of torments, and after all 
slew him, as they did by those that were cap- 
tains under him also, and particularly by the 
principal instrument of his tyranny, whose name 
was Ansalom. 

10. And, as [I said, so far truly the peaple as- 
sisted them, while they hoped this might afford 
some amendnient to the seditious practices; bat 
the others were not in haste to put an end to the 
war, but hoped to prosecute it with less danger, 
now they had slain Manahem. It is true, that 
when the people earnestly desired that they would 
leave off besieging the soldiers, they were the 
more earnest in pressing it forward, and this till 
Metilius, who was the Roman gencral, sent to 
Eleazar, and desired that they would give them 
security to spare their lives only, but agree. to 
deliver up their arms, and what else they had 
with them. The others readily complied with 
their petition, sent to them Gorion, the son of Ni- 
codemus, and Ananias, the son of Sadduk, and 
Judas, the son of Jonathan, that they might give 
them the security of their right hands, and of 
their oaths; after which Metilins brought down 
his soldiers, which soldiers, while they were in 
arms, were not meddled with by any of the sedi- 
tious, nor was there any appearance of treache- 
ry; but as soon as, according to the articles of 
capitulation, they had all laid down their shields 
and their swords, and were under no farther sns- 
picion of any harm, but were going away, Elea- 
zar's men attacked them after a violent manner, 
and encompassed them round, and slew them, 
while they neither defended themselves, nor en- 
treated for mercy, but only cried out upon the 
breach of their articles of capitulation, and their 
oaths. And thus were all these men barbarousts 
murdered, excepting Metilius; for when he en- 
treated for mercy, and promised that he would 
turn Jew, and be circumcised, they saved him 
alive, but none else. This loss to the Romans 
was but light, there being no more than a few 
slain out of an immense army; but still it appear- 
ed to be a prelude to the Jews’ own destruction, 








the overthrow of the places of strength, and the | while men made public lamentation when they 
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saw that such occasions were afforded for a war 
as were incurable; that the city ws all over 
polluted with such abominations, from which it 
was but reasonable to expect some vengeance, 
even though they should escape vengeance from 
the Romans; so that city was filled with sadness, 
and every one of the moderate men in it were 
under great disturbance, as likely themselves to 
undergo punishment for the wickedness of the 
seditious; for indeed it so happened, that this 
murder was perpetrated on the sabbath day, cn 
which day the ee have a respite from their 
works on account of divine worship. 


CHAD. XVIII. 


The Calamities and Slaughters that came upon 
the Jews. 


§ 1. Now the people of Cæsarea had slain the 
Jews that were among them on the very same 
day and hour | ie the soldiers were slain, | 
which one would think must have come to pass 
by the direction of Providence; insomuch, that 
in one hour’s time above twenty thousand Jews 
were killed, and all Cæsarea was emptied of its 
Jewish inhabitants; for Florus caught such as 
ran away, and sent them in bonds to the galleys. 
Upon ms stroke that the Jews received at Cæ- 
sarea, the whole nation was greatly enraged; so 
they divided themselves into several parties, and 
laid waste the villages of the Syrians, and their 
neighboring cities, Philadelphia, and Sebonitis, 
and Gerasa, and Pella, and Scythopolis, and after 
them Gadara, and Hippos; and falling upon Gau- 
lanitis, some cities they destroyed there, and 
some they set on fire, and then went to Kedasa, 
belonging to the Tyrians, and to Ptolemais, and, 
to Gaba, and to Cæsarea; nor was either Se- 
baste [Samaria] or Askelon able to oppose the 
violence with which they were attacked; and 
when they had burnt these to the ground, they 
entirely demolished Anthedon and Gaza; many 
also of the villages that were about every one of 
those cities were plundered, and an immense 
slaughter was made of the men who were caught 
in them. 

2. However, the Syrians were even with the 
Jews in the multitude of the men whom they 
slew: for they killed those whom they caught in 
their cities, and that not only out of the hatred 
they bore them, as formerly, but to prevent the 
danger under which they were from them; so 
that the disorders in all Syria were terrible, and 
every city was divided into two armies encamped 
one against another, and the preservation of the 
one party was in the destruction of the other; so 
the daytime was spent in shedding of blood, 
and the night in fear, which was of the two the 
more terrible; for when the Syrians thonght 
they had ruined the Jews, they had the Jucaizers 
in suspicion also; and as each side did not care 
to slay those whom they only suspected on the 
other, so did they greatly fear them when they 
were mingled with the other, as if they were 
certalaly foreigners. Moreover, greediness of 
gain was a provocation to kill the opposite party, 
even to such as had of old appeared very mild 
and gentle towards them; for they without fear 
plundered the effects of the slain, and carried off 
the spoils of those whom they slew to their own 
houses, as if they had been gained in a set bat- 
tle; and he was esteemed a man of honor who 
got the greatest share, as having prevailed over 
the greatest number of his enemies. It was then 
common to see cities filled with dead bodies, still 
lying unburied, and those of old men, mixed with 
infants, all dead, and scattered about together; 
women also lay amongst them, without any 
covering for their naliednedle you might then see 
the whole province full of inexpressible calami- 
ties, while the dread of still more barbarous prac- 
tices which were threatened, was every where 
greater than what had been already perpetrated. 
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3. And thus far the conflict had been between 
Jews and foreigners, but when they made ex- 
cursions to Scythopolis, they found Jews that 
acted as enemies: for as they stood in battle 
array with those of Scythopolis, and preferred 
their own safety before their relation to us, they 
fought against their own countrymen; nay, their 
alacrity was so very great, that those of Scytho- 

olis suspected them. These were afraid, there- 
tore, lest they should make an assault upon the 
city in the night-time, and, to their great misfor- 
tune, should thercby make an apology for them- 
selves to their people for their revolt trom them, 
So they commanded them, that in case they 
would confirm their agreement, aud demonstrate 
their fidelity to them, who were of a difierent 
nation, they should go out of the city, with their 
families, to a neighboring grove; and when they 
had done as they were commanded, without sus- 
pecting any thing, the people of Scythopolis lay 
still for the interval of two days, to tempt them tobe 
secure; but on the third night they watched their 
yaa’ and cut all their throats, some as 
they lay unguarded, and some as they Jay asleep. 
The number that was slain was above thirteen 
thousand, and then they plundered them of all 
that they had. 

4, It will deserve our relation what befell Si- 
mon: he was the son of one Saul, a man of re- 
putation among the Jews. This man was dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the strength of his 
venj and the boldness of hls conduct, although 
he abused them both to the mischieving of his 
countrymen; for he came every day and slew a 
great many of the Jews of Scythopolis, and he 
trequently put them to flight, and became him- 
self alone the cause of his army’s con yjuering. 
But a jnst punishment overtook him f.: .he mur- 
ders he hau cokmu upon those of the same na- 
tion with him; for when the people of Scythopo- 
lis threw their darts at them in the grove, he 
drew his sword, but did not attack any of the 
enemy; for he saw that he could do nothing 
against such a multitude; but he cried out after a 
very moving manner, and said, * O, ye people of 
Scythopolis, I deservedly suffer for what I have 
done with relation to you, when I gave you such 
security of my fidelity to you, by slaying so many 
of those that were related to me. Wherefore 
we very jety experience the perfidiousness of 
foreigners, while we acted after a most wicked 
manner against our own nation, I will therefore 
die, polluted wretch as I am, by mine own hands; 
for it is not fit I should die by the hand of our 
enemies; and let the same action be to me both 
a punishment for my great crimes, and a testi- 
mony of my courage to my commendation, that 
so no one of our encmies may have it to brag of, 
that he it was that slew me, and no one may in- 
sult upon me as I fall.” Now when he had said 
this, he looked round about him upon his family, 
with eyes of commiseration and of rage; (that 
family consisted of a wife, and children, and his 
aged parents;) so, in the first place, he caught 
his father by the grey hairs, and ran his sword. 
through him, and after him he did the same to 
his inother, who willingly received it; and after 
them he did the like to his wife and children, 
every one almost offering themselves to his 
sword, as desirous to prevent being slain by their 
cnemies; so when he ka gone over all his fami- 
ly, he stood upon their bodies to be seen by all, 
and stretching out his rin hand, that his action 
might be observed by all, he sheathed his entire 
sword into his own bowels. This young man 
was to be pitied on account of the strength of his 
body and the courage of his soul; but since he 
had assured forcigners of his fidelity [against his 
own countrymen, | he suficred deservedly. 

5. Besides this murder at Scythopolis, the 
other cities rose up against the Jews that were 
among them; those of Askelon slew two thou- 
saod five hundred, and those of Ptolemais two 
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thousand, and put not a few into bonds; those 
of Tyre also put a great number to death, but 
kept a greater number in prison; moreover, those 
of Hippos and those of Gadara did the like, 
while they put to death the boldest of the Jews, 
but kept those of whom they were afraid in 
custody; as did the rest of the cities of Syrta, 
according as they every one either hated them, 
or were afraid of them; only the Antiochians, 
the Sidonians, and Apamians, spared those that 
dwelt with them, and would not endure either 
to kill any of the Jews, or to put them in bonds. 
And perhaps they spared them, because their 
own number was so great that they despised 
their attempts; but I think the greatest part of 
this favor was owing to their commiseration of 
those whom they saw to make no innovations. 
As for the Gerasens, they did no harm to those 
that abode with them; and for those who had a 
mind to go away, they conducted them as far as 
their borders reached. 

6. There was also a plot laid against the Jews 
in Agrippa’s kingdom; for he was himself gone 
to Cestius Gallus, to Antioch, but had left one of 
his companions, whose name was Noarus, to take 
care of the public affairs; which Noarus was of 
kin to king Sohemus.* Now there came certain 
men, seventy in number, out of Batanea, who 
were the tnost considerable for their families and 
prudence of the rest of the people; these desired 
to have an army put into their hands, that if any 
tumult should happen, they might have about 
them a guard sufficient to restrain such as might 
rise up against them. This Noarus sent out some 
of the king’s armed men by night, and slew all 
those [seventy | men; which bold action he ven- 
tured upon without the consent of Agrippa, and 
was such a lover of money, that he chose to he 
so wicked to his own countrymen, although he 
brought ruin on the kingdom thereby; and thus 
cruelly did he treat that nation, and this contrary 
to the laws also, until Agrippa was informed ot 
it, who did not indeed dare to put him to death, 
out of regard to Sohemus; but still he put an 
end to his procuratorship immediately. But as 
to the seditious, they fale the citadel which was 
called Cypros, and was above Jericho, and cut 
the throats of the garrison, and utterly demo- 
lished the fortifications; this was about the same 
time that the multitude of the Jews that were 
at Macherus persuaded the Romans who were 
in garrison to leave the place, and deliver it up 
tothem. These Romans bcing in great fear, lest 
the place should be taken by force, made an 
agreement with them to depart upon certain con- 
ditions; and when they had obtained the securi- 
ty they desired, they delivered up the citadel, 
into which the people of Machcerus pnt a garri- 
son for their own security, and held it in their 
own power. 

7. But tor Alexandria, the sedition of the people 
of the place against the Jews was perpetnal, and 
this from that very time when Alexander [the 
b Great,| upon finding the readiness of the Jews in 
assisting him against the Egyptians, and as a 
reward for such their assistance, gave them equal 
privileges in this city with the Grecians them- 
selves. Which honorary reward continued among 
them under his successors, who also set apart 
for them a particular place, that they might 
live without being polluted [by the Gentiles,] 
and were thereby not so much intermixed with 
foreigners as before: they also gave them this 
(urther privilege, that they should be called Ma- 
cedonians. Nay, when the Romans got posses- 
sion of Egypt, neither the first Cæsar, nor any 
one that came aftcr him, thought of diminishing 
the honors which Alexander had bestowed on 


* Of this Sohemus we have mention made by Tacitus. 
We also learn from Dio, that his father was king of the 
Arabians of Iturea, which Iturea is mentioned by [St. 
Luke, iii. J.] both, whose testimonies are quoted here 
by Dr. Hudson. Sce Noldius, No. 371. 


the Jews. But still conflicts perpetually arose 
with the Grecians; and although the governorg 
did every day punish many of them, yet did the 
sedition grow worse; but at this time especially, 
when there were tumults in other places also, 
the disorders among them were put intoa greater 
flame: for when the Alexandrians had once a 
public assembly, to deliberate about an embas- 
sage they were sending to Nero, a great number 
of Jews came flocking to the theatre: but when 
their adversaries saw them, they tmmediately 
cried out, and called them their enemies, and 
said they came as spies upon them; upon which 
they rushed out, and laid violent hanas upon 
them; and as for the rest they were slain as 
they ran away; but there were three men whom 
they caught, and hauled them along, in order to 
have them burnt alive; but all the Jews came 
in a body to defend them, who at first threw 
stones at the Grecians, but after that they took 
lamps, and rushed with violence into the theatre, 
and threatened that they would burn the people 
to a man; and this they had soon done, unless 
Tiberius Alexander, the governor of the city, 
had restrained their passions. However, this 
man did not begin to teach them wisdom by 
arms, but sent anong them privately some of the 
principal men, and therehy entreated them to be 
quiet, and not provoke the Roman army against 
them; but the seditious made a jest of the en- 
treaties of Tiberius, and reproached him for so 
doing. 

8. Now when he perceived that those who 
were for innovations would not be pacified till 
some great calamity should overtake them, he 
sent out upon them those two Roman legions 
that were in the city, and together with them 
five thousand other soldiers, who by chance were 
come together out of Libya, to the ruin of the 
Jews. They were also permitted not only to kill 
them, but to plunder them of what they had, and 
to set fire to their houses. These soldiers rushed 
violently into that part of the city shat was called 
Delta, where the Jewish people lived together, 
and did as they were bidden, though not without 
bloodshed on their own side also; for the Jews 
got together, and set those that were the hest 
armed among them in the forefront, and made 
resistance for a great while; but when once they 
gave back, they were destroyed unmercifully, 
and this their destruction was complete, some 
being caught in the open field, and others forced 
into their houses, which houses were first plun- 
dered of what was in them, and then sct on fire 
by the Romans; whcrein no mercy was shown 
to the infants, and no regard had to the aged; 
but they went on in the slanghter of persons of 
every age, till all the place was overflowed with 
blood, and fifty thousand of them lay dead upon 
heaps; nor had the remainder been preserved 
had they not betaken themselves to supplication. 
So Alexander commiserated their condition, and 
gave orders to the Romans to retire: accord- 
ingly, these being accustomed to obey orders, 
Jett off killing at the first intimation; but the po- 
pulace of Alexandria bore so very great hatred 
to the Jews, that it was cificnlt to recall them, 
and it was a hard thing to make them Leave their 
dead bodies. 

9. And this was the miserable calamity which 
at this time befell the Jews at Alexandria. Here- 
upon Cestius thought fit no longer to lie still, 
while the Jews were every where up in arms; so 
he took out of Antioch the twelfth ee entire, 
and out of each of the rest he selected two thou- 
sand, with six cohorts of footmen, and four troops 
of horsemen, besides those auxiliaries which 
were sent by the kings; of which Antiochus} 


tSpanheiin notes on the place, that this latter Antio- 
chus, who was called Epiphanes, is mentioned by Dio, 
lix. page 645, and that he is mentioned by Josephus 
eisewhere twice also, b. v. ch. Xi. sect, 3, and Antiq. b. 
xix. ch. viii, sect, 1. 
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sent two thousand horsemen, and three thou- 
sand footmen, with as many archers; and Agrip- 
pa sent the same number of footmen, and one 
thousand horsemen; Sohemus also followed with 
four thousand, a third part whereof were horse- 
men, but most part were archers, and thus did 
he march to Ptolemais. There were also great 
numbers of auxiliaries gathered together froin 
the [freej cities, who indeed had not the same 
skill in martial affairs, but made up in their alac- 
rity and in their hatred to the Jews what they 
wanted in skill. There came also along wit 
Cestius, Agrippa himself, both as a guide in his 
march over the country, and a director what was 
fit to be done; so Cestius took part of his forces, 
and marched hastily to Zabulon, a strong city ot 
Galilee, which was called the city of men, and di- 
vides the country of Ptolemais from our nation: 
this he fonnd deserted by its men, the multitude 
having fled to the mountains, but full of all sorts 
of good things; those he gave leave to the sol- 
diers to plunder, and set fire to the city, although 
it was of admirable beauty, and had its houses 
built like those in Tyre, and Sidon, and Berytus. 
After this he overran all the country, and seized 
upon whatsoever came in his way, and set fire to 
the villages that were round about them, and 
then returned to Ptolemais. But when the Sy- 
rians, and especially those of Berytus, were 
busy in plundering, the Jews pulled up their 
courage again, for they knew that Cestius was 
retired, and fell upon those that were left behind 
unexpectedly, and destroyed about two thousand 
of them. 

10. And now Cestius himself marched from 
Ptoleinais, and came to Caesarea; but he sent 
part of his army before him to Joppa, and gave 
order, that if they could take that city [by sur- 
prise,] they should keep it; but that in case the 
citizens should perceive they were coming to 
attack them, that they then should stay for him 
and for the rest of the army. So some of them 
made a brisk march by the seaside, and some by 
land, and so coming upon them on both sides, 
they took the city with ease; and as the inhabi- 
tants had made no provision aforehand for a 
flight, nor had gotten any thing ready for fight- 
ing, the soldiers fell upon them, and slew them 
all, with their families, and then plundered and 
burnt the city. The number of the slain was 
eight thousand four hundred. In like manner 
Cestius sent also a considerable body of horse- 
men to the toparchy of Narbatene, that adjoined 
to Cæsarea, who destroyed the country, and slew 
a great multitude of its people; they also plun- 
dered what they had, sal burnt their villages. 

11. But Cestius sent Gallus, the commander of 
the twelfth legion, into Galilee, and delivered to 
him as many of his forces as he supposed suffi- 
cient to subdue that nation. He was received 
by the strongest city of Galilee, which was Sep- 
phoris, with acclamations of joy, which wise 
conduct of that city occasioned the rest of the 
cities to be quiet; while the seditious part of the 
robbers ran away to that mountain which Hes in 
the very middle of Galilee, and is situated over 
against Sepphoris; it is called Asamon. So Gal- 
lus brought his forces against them; but while 
those men were in the superior parts above the 
Romans, they easily threw their darts upon the 
Romans, as they made their approaches, and 


* Here we have an eminent example of that Jewish 
langnage, which Dr. Wall truly ebserves we several 
times find used in the sacred writings; I mean where the 
words all or whole multitude, &e.nre nsed fer much the 
greatest part only ; but fatso asto include every persen 
without exception ; for when Josephus bad said that the 
whole multitude [all the males} of Lydda were gone to 
the feast ef tabernacles, he inimediatcly adds, that, hew- 
ever, no fewer than fifty of them appeared, and were 
alnin by the Romans. Other examples somewhat like 
this I have observed elsewhere in Jesephus, but, as J 
think, none se remarkable as this, See Walls Critical 
Observations on the O'd Testament, p. 49, 50.-We have | 
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slew about two hundred of them: but when the 
Romans had gone round the mountains, and 
were gotten into parts above their enemies, the 
others were soon eaten nor could they who had 
only light armor on, sustain the force of them 
that fought them armed all over; nor when they 
were beaten could they escape the enemy’s 
horsemen: insomuch, that only some few con- 
cealed themselves in certain places hard to be 
come at, among the mountains, while the rest. 
above two thousand in number, were slain. 


CHAP. XIX. 

What Cestius did against the Jews; and how 
upon his besieging Jerusalem, he retreated from. 
the City, without any just Occasion in the 
World. As also what severe Calamities he un- 
derwent from the Jews in his retreat. 


1. AND now Gallus, seeing nothing more 
that looked towards an innovation in Galilee, re- 
turned with his army to Cæsarea; but Cestius 
removed with his whole army, and marched te 
Antipatris, And when he was informed that 
there was a great body of Jewish forces gotten 
together in a certain tower called Aphek, he sent 
a m before to fight them; but this party dis- 
persed the Jews by affrighting them before it 
came to a battle: so they came, and finding their 
camp deserted, they burnt it, as well as the villa- 
ges that lay aboutit. But when Cestius had march- 
ed from Antipatris to Lydda, he found the city 
empty of its men, for the whole multitude were 
gone up to Jerusalem to the feastof tahernacles;* 
yet did he destrey fifty of those that showed 
themselves, and burut the city, and so marched 
forwards; and ascending by Beth-heron, he 
pitched his camp at a certain place called Gabao, 
fifty furlongs distant froin Jerusalem. 

2. But as for the Jews, when they saw the war 
approaching to their metropolis, they left the 
feast, and betook themselves to their arms: and 
taking courage greatly from their multitude, 
went in a sudden and disorderly manner to the 
fight, with a great noise, and without any consi- 
deration had of the rest of the seventh day, al- 
though the Sabbath was the day to which the 
had the greatest regard; but cha rage whic 
made them forget the religious observation [of 
the Sabbath] made them too hard for their ene- 
mies in the fight: with such violence therefore 
did they fall upon the Romans, as to break into 
their ranks, and to march through the midst of 
them, making a great slaughter as they went, in- 
somuch, that unless the horsemen, and such parts 
of the footmen as were not yet tired in the ac- 
tion, had wheeled round, and succored that part 
of the army which was not yet broken, Cestius, 
with his whole army, had been in danger: how- 
ever, five indie and fifteen of the Romans 
were slain, of which number four hundred were 
footmen, and the rest horsemen, while the Jews 
lost only twenty-two, of whom the most valiant 
were the kinsmen of Monobazus king of Adiabene, 
and their names were Monobazus and Kenedeus; 
and next to them were Niger of Perea, and Silas 
of Babylon, who had deserted from king Agrippa 
to the Jews, for he had formerly served in his 
army. When the front of the Jewish army had 
been cut off, the Jews retired into the city; but 
still Simon, the son of Giora, fell npon the backs 
of the Romans, as they were ascending up Beth- 


also in this and the next seetien twe eminent facts to be 
observed, viz. the first example that I remember in Jose- 
phus, ef the onset of the Jews’ enemies upon their coun- 
try when their males were gene up to Jerusalem 10 ene 
of their three sacred festivals, which, during the theoc- 
racy, Ged had promised to preserve them frem, Exed. 
xxxiv. 24, The second fact is this, the breach of the 
Sabbath by the seditious Jews in an offensive fight, con- 
trary to the universal doctrine and praetice of their 
nation in these ages, and even contrary to what they 
themselves afterward practised in the rest ef this war. 
Sce the nete en Antiq. b, xvi. ch. ii. sect 4. 
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horon, and put the hindermost of the army into 
disorder, and carried off many of the beasts that 
carried the weapons of war, and led them into 
the city. But as Cestius tarried there three 
days, the Jews seized npon the elevated parts of 
the city, and set watches at the entrances into 
the city, and appeared openly resolved not to rest, 
when once the Romans should hegin to march. 

3. And now when Agrippa observed that even 
the affairs of the Romans were likely to be in 
danger, while such an immense multitude of 
their enemies had seized upon the mountains 
round about, he determined to try what the Jews 
would agree to by words, as thinking that he 
should either persuade them all to desist from 
fighting, or, however, that he should cause the 
sober part of them to separate themselves from 
the opposite party. So he sent Borcens and 
Phebus, the persons of his party that were the 
best known to them, and promised them, that 
Cestius should give them his right hand, to se- 
cure them of the Romans’ entire forgiveness of 
what they had done amiss, if they would throw 
away their arms, and come over to them; but 
the seditious, fearing lest the whole multitude, 
in hopes of security to themselves, should go 
over to Agrippa, resolved immediately to fall 
upon and kill the ambassadors: accordingly they 
slew Phebus before he said a word, but Borceus 
was only wounded, and so prevented his fate by 
flying away; and when the people were very an- 
gry at this, they had the seditious beaten with 
stones and cluhs, and drove them before them 
into the city. 

4. But now Cestius, observing that the distur- 
hances that were begun among the Jews afforded 
him a proper opportunity to attack them, took 
hts whole army along with him, and put the Jews 
to flight, and pursued them to Jerusalem. He 
then pitched his camp upon the elevation called 
Scopus, [or watch-tower,] which was distant se- 
ven furlongs from the city; yet did he not assault 
them in three days’ time, out of expectation that 
those within a perhaps yield a little; and ia 
the mean time he sent out a great many of his 
soldiers into the neighboring villages, to seize 
upoan their corn. And on the fourth day, which 
was the thirtieth of the month Hyperbereteus 
{ Tisri,] when he had put his army in array, he 
brought it into the city. Now for the people, 
they were kept under by the seditious; but the 
seditious themselves were greatly affrighted at 
the good order of the Romans, and retired from 
the suburbs, and retreated into the inner part of 
the city, and into the temple. But when Cestius 
was come into the city, he set the part called 
Bezetha, which is also called Cenopolis, [or the 
new city,] on fire; as he did also to the timber 
market: after which he came into the upper 
citys and pitched his camp over against the royal 

alace; and had he but at this very time attempt- 
ed to get within the walls by force, he had won 
the city Ceai and the war had been put an 
end to at once; but Tyrannius Priscus, the mus- 
ter-master of the army, and a great number of 
the officers of the horse, had been corrupted by 
Florus, and diverted him from that his attempt; 
and that was the occasion that this war lasted so 
very long, and thereby the Jews were involved in 
such incurable calamities. 

5. In the mean time many of the principal 
men of the city were persuaded by Ananus, the 


* There may another very important nnd very provi- 
dential reason be hereassigned for this strange and fool- 
ish retreat of Cestius; which, if Josephus had been now 
a Christian,he might probably hanve taken notice of also; 
and that is the affording the Jewish Christians in the 
cily an Opportunity of ealling to mind the prediction and 
caution given them by Christ abont thirty-three and a 
half years before, that when they should see the abomi- 
nation of desolation| the idolatrous Roman armies, with 
the images of their idols in their ensigns, ready to lay 
Jerusalem desolate] stand where it ought not, or in the 
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son of Jonathan, and invited Cestius into the 
city, and were about to open the gates for him, 
but he overlooked this offer, partly out of his an. 
ger at the Jews, and partly because he did not 
thoroughly believe they were in earnest; whence 
it was that he delayed the matter so long, that 
the seditious perceived the treachery, and threw 
Ananus and those of his party down from the 
wall, and pelting them with stones, drove them in- 
to their honses; but they stood themselves at pro- 
per distances in the towers, and threw their darts 
at those that were getting over the wall. Thus 
did the Romans make their attack against the 
wall for five days, but to no purpose; but oo the 
next day, Cestius took a good many of his 
choicest men, and with them the archers, and at- 
tempted to break into the temple at the northern 
quarter of it: but the Jews beat them off from 
the cloisters, and repulsed them several times 
when they were gotten near to the wall, till at 
length the multitude of the darts ent them off, 
and made them retire; but the first rank of the 
Romans rested their shields upon the wall, and 
so did those that were behind them, and the like 
did those that were still more backward, and 
guarded themselves with what they cal] Testudo, 
[the back of] a tortoise, npon which the darts 
that were thrown fell, and slided off without 
doing them any harm; so the soldiers undermined 
the wall, without being themselves hurt, and got 
all thiogs ready for setting fire to the gate of the 
temple. 

6. And now it was that a horrible fear seized 
upon the seditious, insomuch that many of them 
ran out of the city, as though it were to be ta- 
ken immediately: but the people upon this took 
courage, and where the wicked part of the city 
gave ground, thither did they come in order to 
set open the gates, and to admit Cestins as their 
benefactor, who, had he but continued the siege 
a little longer, had certainly taken the city; but 
it was, I suppose, owing to the aversion God had 
already at the city* and the sanctuary, that he 
was hindered from putting an end to the war that 
very day. 

7. It then happened that Cestius was not con- 
scious either how the besieged despaired of suc- 
cess, nor how courageous the people were for 
him; and so he recalled his soldiers from the 
place, and by despairing of any expectation of 
taking it, without having received any disgrace, 
he retired from the city, without any reason in 
the world. Bunt when the robbers perceived this 
unexpected retreat of his, they resumed their 
courage, and ran after the hinder parts of his 
army, and destroyed a considerable number of 
both their horsemen and footmen: and now Ces- 
tius lay all night at the camp which was at Sco- 
pus, and as he went off farther next day, he there- 
by invited the enemy to follow him, who still fell 
upon the hindmost, and destroyed them; they 
also fell upon the flank on each side of the army, 
and threw darts upon then: obliquely, nor durst 
those that were hindermost turn back upon those 
who wounded them behind, as imagining that 
the multitude of those that pursued them was 
immense; nor did they venture to drive away 
those that pressed upon them on each side, be- 
cause they were heavy with their arms, and 
were afraid of breaking their ranks to pieces, and 
becanse they saw the Jews were light, and ready 
for making incursions upon them. And this was 
holy place, or when they should see Jerusalem encompas- 


sed with armies, they should then flee to the mountains, 
By complying with which those Jewish Christians fled 


‘to the monntains of Perea, and escaped this destruction 


Sce Literal Aceompl. of Proph. p. 69,70. Nor was there, 
perhaps, any one instance ot a more unpolitic, but more 
providential, eonduet, than this retreat ot Cestius,visidle 
during this whole siege of Jerusalem; which yet was 
providentiatly such a erect tribulation,as had not been 
from the beginning of the world to that time: no nor 
ever should be. Ibid. p. 70, 71. 
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the reason why the Romans sufered greatly, 
without being able to revenge themselves upon 
their enemies; so they were galled all the way, 
and their ranks were put into disorder, and those 
that were thus put out of their ranks were slain; 
among whom were Priscus, the commander of 
the sixth legion, and Longinus the tribune, and 
Emilie Secundus, the commander of a troop of 
horsemen. So it was not without difficulty that 
they got to Gabao, their former camp, and that 
not without the loss of a great part a their bag- 
gage. There it was that Cestius staid two days, 
and was in great distress to know what he should 
do in these circumstances; but when, on the 
third day, he saw a still greater number ot enc- 
mies, and all the parts round about him full of 
Jews, he understood that his delay was to his own 
detriment, and that if he staid any longer there, 
he should have still more enemies upon him. 

8. That, therefore, he might fly ihe faster, he 
gave orders to cast away what might hinder his 
army's march; so they killed the mules, and other 
creatures, excepting those that carried their 
darts and machines, which they retained for their 
own use, and this principally ea they were 
afraid lest the Jews should seize upon them. He 
then made his army march on as far as Beth- 
horon. Now the Jews did not so much press 
upon them when they were in large open places, 
but when they were penned up in their descent 
through narrow passages, then did some of them 
get before, and hindered them from getting out 
of them, and others of them thrust the hinder- 
most down into the lower places, and the whole 
inuititude extended themeclett over against the 
neck of the passage, and covered the Roman 
army with their darts. In which circumstances, 
as the footmen knew not how to defend them- 
selves, so the danger pressed the horsemen still 
more, for they were so pelted, that they could 
not march along the road in their ranks, and the 
ascents were so high, that the cavalry were not 
able to march against the enemy; the precipices 
also, and valleys into which they frequently fell, 
and tumbled down, were such on each side of 
them, that there were neither place for their 
flight, nor any contrivance could be thought of 
for their defence; till the distress they were at 
last in was so great, that they betook heme 
to lamentations, and to such mournful cries, as 
men use in the utmost despair; the joyful accla- 
mations of the Jews, also, as they encouraged 
one another, echoed the sounds back again, these 
last composing a noise of those that at once re- 
joiced, and were in a rage. Indeed, things were 
come to such a pass, that the Jews had almost 
taken Cestius’s entire army prisoners, had not the 
night come on, when the Romans fled to Beth- 
horon, and the Jews seized upon all the places 
round about them, and watched for their coming 
out [in the morning.] 

9. And then it was that Cestius, despairing of 
obtaining room for a public march, contrived how 
he might best run away; and when he had se- 
lected four hundred of the most courageous of his 
soldiers, he placed them at the strongest of their 
fortifications, and gave order, that when they 
went up to the morning guard, they should crect 
_ their ensigns, that the Jews might be made to 
believe that the entire army was there still, while 
he himself took the rest of his forces with him, 
and marched, without nny noise, thirty furlongs. 
But when the Jews perecived in the morning, 
that the camp was empty, they ran upon those 
four hundred who had deluded them, and imme- 
diately threw their darts at them, and slew them, 
and then pursued after Cestius. But he had al- 
ready made use of a great part of the night in 


a From this name of Joseph the son of Gorion, or Go- 
rion the son of Joseph, as b. iv. ch. iil. sect. 9, one of the 
governors of Jerusalem, who was slain at ihe beginning 
of the tumulis by the zealots, b. iv. ch. vi. sect. 1, the 
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his flight, and still marched quicker when it was 
day. ‘Snsomuch that the soldiers, through the 
astonishment and fear they were in, left behind 
them their engines for sieges, and for throwing of 
stones, and a great part of the instruments of 
war. So the Jews went on pursuing the Romans 
as far as Antipatris, after which, seeing they 
could not overtake them, they came back, and 
took the engines, and spoiled the dead bodies, 
and gathering the prey together which the Ro- 
mans had left behind them, came back running 
and singing to their metropolis; while they had 
themselves lost a few only, but had slain of the 
Romans five thousand and three hundred foot- 
men, and three hundred and eighty horsemen. 
This defeat happened on the eighth day of the 
month Dius, CE in the twelftb year of 
the reign of Nero. 


CHAP. XX. 


Cestius sends Ambassadors to Nero. The People 
of Damascus slay those Jews that lived with 
them. The People of Jerusalem, after they had 
[left off] pursuing Cestius, return to the City, 
and get things ready for its Defence. and make 
a great many Generals for their Armies, and 
particularly Josephus, the writer of these Books. 
Some Account of his Administration. 


$1. AFTER this calamity had befallen Cestius, 
many of the most eminent of the Jews swam 
away from the city, as from a ship when it was 
going to sink; Costobarus, therefore, and Saul, 
who were brethren, together with Philip, the son 
of Jacimus, who was the commander of king 
Agrippa’s forces, ran away from the city, and 
wentto Cestius. But then how Antipas, who had 
been besieged with them in the king's palace, 
would not fly away with them, was afterward 
slain by the seditious, we shall relate hereafter. 
However, Cestius sent Saul and his friends, at 
their own desire, to Achaia, to Nero, to inform 
him of the great distress they were in, and to lay 
the blame of their kindling the war upon Florus, 
as hoping to alleviate his own danger, by provok- 
ing his indignation against Florus. 

2. In the mean time the people of Damascus, 
when they were informed of the destruction of 
the Romans, set about the slaughter of those 
Jews that were among them: and as they hac 
them already cooped up together in the place of 
public exercises, which they had done out of tho 
suspicion they had of them, they thought they 
should meet with no difficulty in the attempt; yet 
did they distrust their own wives, who were al- 
most all of them addicted to the Jewish religion; 
on which account it was, that their greatest con- 
cern was, how they might conceal these things 
from them; so they came opon the Jews, and cut 
their throats, as being in a narrow place, in num- 
ber ten thousand, and all of them unarmed, and 
this in onc hour's time, without any body to dis- 
turb them. 

3. But as to those who had pursued after Ces- 
tins, when they were returned back to Jerusa- 
lem, they overbore eome of those that favored 
the Romans by violence, and some they persuad- 
ed [by entreaties] to join with them, and got to- 
gether in great numbers in the temple, and ap- 
pointed a great many generals for the war; Jo- 
seph* also, the son of Gorion, and Ananus the 
high priest, were chosen ns governors of all affairs 
within the city, and with a particular charge to 
repair the walls of the eity; for they did not or- 
dain Eleazar the son of Simon to that office, al- 
though he had gotten into his possession the prey 
they had taken from the Romans, and the money 
they had taken from Cestius, together with a 
great part of the public treasures, because they 


much later Jewish author of a bistory of that nation 
takes histiile,and yet personates our true Josephus, the 
son of Matiliias: but the cheat is too gross to be put 
upon the learned world. 
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saw he was of a tyrannical temper, and that his 
followers were in their hehavior like guards 
about him. However, the want they were in of 
Eleazar’s money, and the subtle tricks used by 
hin, brought all so about, that the people were 
circumvented, and submitted theniselves to his 
authority in all public affairs. 

4. They also chose other generals for Idumea, 
Jesus, the son of Sepphias, one of the high priests, 
and Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high priest; 
they also enjoined Niger, the then governor of 
Idumea,* who was of a family that belonged to 
Perea, heyond Jordan, and was thence called the 
Peraite, that he should be obedient to those fore- 
named commanders. Nor did they neglect the 
care of other parts of the country, but Joseph 
the son of Simon was sent as a general to Jeri- 
cho, as was Manasseh to Perea, and Jolin the 
Esseue, to the toparchy of Thamna; Lydda was 
also added to his portion, and Joppa, and Em- 
maus. ButJohn the sou of Matthias, was made 
the governor of the toparchies of Gophnitica and 
Acrabatene, as was ANE the son of Mat- 
thias, of both the Galilees. Gamala also, which 
was the strongest city in those parts, was put 
under his commana. 

5. So every one of the other commanders ad- 
ministered the affairs of his portion with what 
alacrity and prudence they were masters of; but 
as to Josephus, when he came into Galilee, his 
first care was to gain the good-will of the people 
of that country, as sensible that he should there- 
by have in general good success, although he 
should fail in other points. And being conscious 
to himself that if he communicated part of his 
power to the great men, he should make them his 
fast friends, and that he should gain the same fa- 
vor from the multitude, if he executed his com- 
mands by persons of his own country, and with 
whom they were well acquainted, he chose out 
seventy of the most prudent men,t and those el- 
ders in age, and appointed them to be rulers of 
all Galilee, as he chose seven judges in every 
city to hear the Icsser quarrels; for as to the 
greater canses, and those wherein life and death 
were concerned, he enjoined they should be 
brought to him and the seventy elders. 

6. Josephus also, when he had settled these 
rules for determining canses by the law, with re- 
gard to the people’s dealings one with another, 
betook himself to make provisions for their safety 
against external violence; and as he knew the 
Romans would fall upon Galilee, he built walls 
in proper places about Jotapata, and Barsabee, 
mde Salamis; and besides these, about Cupha- 
reccho, and Japha, and Sigo, and what they call 
Mount Tabor, and Tarichex, and Tiberias. More- 
over, he built walls about the caves near the lake 
of Gennesar, which places lay in the Lower Ga- 
lilee; the same he did to the places of Upper 
Galilee, as well as to the rock called The Rock 
of the Achabari, and to Seph, and Jamnith, and 
Meroth; and in Gaulanitis he fortified Seleucia, 
and Sogane, and Gamala; but as to those of 


* We may observe here, that the Idumeans, as having 
heen proselytes of justice since the days of John Hyrca- 
nus, during about 195 years, were now esteemed as part 
of the Jewish nation, and here provided of a Jewish 
commander accordingly. Sec the note upon Antiq. b. 
xiii. ch. ix. sect. 1. 

t We see here, and in Josephus’s aecount of his own 
life, sect. 14, how exactly he imitated his legislator Mo- 
ses, or, perhaps, only obeyed what he took to be his per- 
petual Jaw, in appointing seven lesser judges for smaller 
causes, in partieular cities, and, perhaps, for the first 
hearing of greater causes, with the liberty of au appeal 
to seventy-ore supreme judges, especially in those ean. 
ses where life and death were concerned ; as Antiq. h, 
iv. ch. viii. sect. 14, and of his Life, seet. 14. Sce also 
Of the War, b. iv. ch. v. sect. 4. Moreover, we find, 
rect. 7, that he imitated Moses, as well asthe Romans, 
in the number and distribution of the subaltern officers 
of his army, as Exod. xviii. 25: Deut. i. 15; andin his 
charge against the offenees common amongst soldiers, 
as Deut. xxiii. 9, in all which he showed his great 
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Sepphoris, they were the only people to whom 
he gave leave to build their own walls, and this 
because he perceived they were rich and wealthy, 
and ready to go to war, without standing in need 
of any injunctions for that purpose. The case 
was the same with Gischala, which had a wall 
built about it by John the son of Levi himself, 
but with the consent of Josephus; but for the 
building of the rest of the fortresses, he lahored 
together with all the other builders, and was 
present to give all the necessary orders for that 
purpose. He also got together an army out of 
Galilee, of more than a hundred thousand young 
men, all of whom he armed with the old weapons, 
which he had collected together and prepared 
for them. 

7. And when he had considered that the Ro- 
man power became invincible, chiefy by their 
readiness in obeying orders, and the constant ex- 
ercise of their arms, he despaired of teaching 
these his men the use of their arms, which was 
to be obtained by experience; but observing 
that their readiness in obeying orders was owing 
to the multitude of their othcers, he made his 
partitions in his army more after the Roman 
manner, and appointed a great many subalterns. 
He also distributed the soldiers into various 
classes, whom he put under captains of tens, and 
captains of hundreds, and then under captains of 
thousands; and besides these he had command- 
ers of larger bodies of men. He also taught them 
to give the signals one to another, and to call 
and recall the soldiers by the trumpets, how to 
expand the pings of an army, and make them 
wheel about, and when one wing hath had suc- 
cess, to turn again and assist those that were 
hard set, and to join in the defence of what had 
most suffered. He also continually instructed 
them in what concerned the courage of the soul, 
and the hardiness of the body; and above all he 
exercised them for war, by declaring to them dis- 
tinctly the te order of the Romans, and that the 
were to fight with men who, both by the strode 
of their bodies and courage of their souls, had 
conquered in a manner the whole habitable 
earth. He told them that he should make trial 
of the good order they would observe in war, 
even before it came to any battle, in case they 
would abstain from the crimes they used to in- 
dulge themselves in, such as theft, and robbery, 
and rapine, and from defrauding their own coun- 
trymen, and never to esteem the harm done to 
those that were so near of kin to them, to be any 
advantage to themselves; for that wars are then 
managed the best when the warriors preserve a 
good conscience; but that such as are ill men in 
private life, will not only have those for enemies 
who attack them, but God himself also for their 
antagonist. 

8. And thusdid he continue to admonish them. 
Now he chose for the war such an army as was 
sufficient, 1. e. sixty thousand footmen, and tivo 
hundred and fifty Harsona and besides these, 
on which he put the greatest trust, tbere were 


wisdom and piety, and skilful conduet in martial af- 
fairs. Yet may we discern in his very high character of 
Ananus the hizh priest, B. iv. ch. v. sect. 2, who seems 
to have been the same who condemned St. James, Bish- 
opof Jerusalem, to be stoned, nrder Albinus the proc- 
urator, that when he wrote these books of the war, he 
was not so muchasan Ebionite Christian ; otherwise 
he would not have failed, according to his nsual custom, 
to have reckoned this his barbarous murder as a just 
punishment upon him for that his cruclty to the chief, 
or, rather, only Christian bishop of the circumcision. 
Nor, had he heen then a Christian,eould he immediate- 
ly have spoken so movingly of the causes of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, without one word of either the con- 
demnation of James orcrucifixion of Christ, as he did 
when he was heecomea Christian atterward. 

tI should think that an army of 60,000 footmen 
should require many more than 250 horsemen ; and we 
find Josephus had more horsemen under his command 
than 250 in his future history. I suppose the number 


of the thousands is dropped in our present copies. 
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about four thousand five hundred mercenaries; 
he had also six hundred men as guards of his 
body. Now the cities easily maintained the rest 
ofhis army, excepting the mercenaries, for every 
one of the cities enumerated above sent oat half 
their men to the army, and retained the other 
half at home, in order to get provisions for them; 
insomuch that the one part went to the war, and 
the other part to their work, and so those that 
sent out their corn were paid for it by those that 
were in arnis, by that security which they enjoy- 
ed from them. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Concerzang John of Gischala. Josephus uses 
Stratagems against the Plots John laid against 
him; and recovers certain Cities which had re- 
volted from him. 


§ 1. Now as Josephus was thus engaged in the 
administration of the affairs of Galilee, there 
arose a treacherous person, a man of Gischala, 
the son of Levi, whose name was John. His 
character was that of a very cunning, and very 
knavish person, beyond the ordinary rate of the 
other men of eminence there, and for wicked 
ee he bad not his fellow any where. Poor 

e was at first, and for a long time his wants 
were a hinderance to him in his wicked designs. 
He was a ready liar, and yet very sharp in gain- 
ing credit to his fictions; he thought it a point of 
virtue to delude people, and would delude even 
such as were the dearest to him. He was a 
hypocritical pretender to humanity; but where 
he had hopes of gain, he spared not the shedding 
of blood: his desires were ever carried to great 
things, and he encouraged his hopes from those 
mean wicked tricks which he was the author of. 
He had a peculiar knack at thieving; but in some 
time he got certain companions in his impudent 
practices; at first they were but few, but as he 
proceeded on in his evil course, they became still 
more and mare numerous. He took care that 
none of his partners should be easily caught in 
their rogueries, but chose such out of the rest as 
had the strongest constitutions of body, and the 
greatest courage of soul, together with great 
skill io martial affairs; so he got together a band 
of four hundred men, who came principally out 
of the country of Tyre, and were vagabonds that 
had run away from its villages; and by the means 
of these he laid waste all Galilee, and irritated a 
considerable number, who were in great expecta- 
tion of a war then saddenly to rise among them. 

2. However, John's want of money had hither- 
to restrained him in his ambition after command, 
and in his attenpts to advance himself. Dut 
when he saw that Josephas was highly pleased 
with the activity of his temper, he persuaded 
hin, in the first place, to intrust him with the re- 

airing of the walls of his native city, [Gischala, } 
in which work he got a great deal of money from 
the rich citizens. He after that contrived a very 
shrewd trick, and pretending that the Jews who 
dwelt in Syria were obliged to make use of oil 
that was made by others than those of their own 
nation, he desired leave of Josephus to send oil 
to their borders: so he bought four amphore 
_ with ench Tyrian money as was of the value of 
four Attic drachnia, and sold every half ampho- 
raat the same price. And as Galilee was very 
fruitful in oil, and was pecaliarly so at that time, 
by sending away great quantities, and having 
the sole privilege so to do, he gathered an im- 
mense sum of money together, which monvy he 
immediately ased to the disadvantage of him 
who gave him that Tat he And, as he sup- 
we that if he coald once overthrow Josephus, 

e shonld himself ootain the government of Gali- 
lee, so he gave orders to the robbers that were 
under his connnand, to be more zealous in their 
thievish expeditions, that, by the rise of many 
that y Ae nce an: in the country, he might 
either catch their general in his snares, as he 
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came to the country’s assistance, and then kill 
him; or if he should overlook the robbers, he 
might accase him for his negligence to the peo- 
ple of the country. He also spread abroad a re- 
port far and near, that Josephus was delivering up 
the administration of affairs to the Romans: and 
many such plots did he lay in order to raiu him. 

3. Now at the same time that certain young 
men of the village of Dabaritta, who kept guard 
in the great plain, laid snares for Ptolemy, who 
was Agrippa and Bernice’s steward, and took 
from him all that he had with him, among which 
things there were a great many Costly garwents, 
and no small number of silver cups, and six hun- 
dred pieces of gold, yet were they not able to 
conceal what they had stolen, but brought it all 
to Josephus, to Taricheæ. Hereupon he blamed 
them for the violence they had offered to the 
king and queen, and deposited what they brought 
to him with Eneas, the most potent man of Ta- 
riche, with an intention of sending the things 
back to the owners at a proper time, which act 
of Josephus’s brought him into the greatest dan- 
ger; for those that had stolen the things bad an 
indignation at him, both because they gained no 
share of it for themselves, and because they per- 
ceived beforehand what was Josephus’s inten- 
tion, and that he would freely delisen up what 
had cost them so mach pains, to the king and 
queen. These ran away by night to their seve- 
ral villages, and declared to all men that Jose- 
phus was going to betray them: they also raised 
great disorders in all the neighboring cities, in- 
somach that in the morning a hundred thousand 
armed men came ranning together; which mul- 
titude was crowded together in the hippodrome 
at Tarichew, and made avery peevish clamor 
against him; while some cried out, that “they 
should depose the traitor;’’ aod others, that 
“they should burn him.” Now John irritated a 
great many, as did also one Jesus the son ot Sap- 

hias, who was then governor of Tiberias. Then 
it was that Josephus’s fricnds, and the guards of 
his body, were so altrighted at this violent as- 
suult of the multitade, that they all fled away 
but four; and as he was aslerp, they awaked 
him, as the people were going to set fire to the 
houses. And although those four that remained 
with him persuaded him to run away, he was 
neither surprised at his being himselt deserted, 
nor at the great multitade that came against him, 
but leaped out to them with his clothes rent, and 
ashes sprinkled on his head, with his hands be- 
hind him, and his sword hanging at his neck. At 
this sight, his friends, especially those of Tari- 
chew, commiserated his condition; but those 
that came our of the country, and those in their 
neighborhood to whom his government seemed 
burdensome, reproached him, and bade him pro- 
duce the money which belonged to them all im- 
mediately, and to confess the agreement he had 
made to betray them; for they imagined, from 
the habit in which he appeared, that he could 
deny nothing of what they suspected concerning 
him, and that it was in order to obtain pardon, 
that he had put himself entirely into so pitiahle 
a posture, but this humble appearance was only 
designed as preparatory to a stratagem of his, 
who thereby contrived to set those that were so 
angry at him at variance one with another, about 
the things they were angry at. However, he 
promised he would confess all: hereapon he was 
vermitted to speak, when he said, ‘* 1 did neither 
intend to send this money back to Agrippa. nor 
to gain it myself, for I did never esteem one 
that was your enemy to be my friend, nor did I 
look upon what would tend to your disadvagiie> 
to be my advantage. But, O you people of Ta- 
richeæ, I saw that your city stood in more need 
than others of fortifications for your security, 
and that it wanted money in order for the building 
it a wall. I was also afraid lest the people o 
Tiberias and other cities should lay a alt to 
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seize upon these spoils, and therefore it was that 
I intended to retain this money privately, that I 
might encompass you with a wall. But if this 
does not please you, I will produce what was 
braught nie, and leave it to you to plunder it; butif 
[have conducted myself so well as to please you, 
you may if you please punish your benefactor.” 

4. Hereupon the people of Taricheæ loudly 
commended him, but those of Tiberias, with the 
rest of the company, gave him hard names, and 
threatened what they would do to him; so both 
sides left off quarrelling with Josephus, and fell 
on quarrelling with one another. So he grew 
bold upon the dependence he had on his friends, 
which were the people cf Tarichez, and about 
forty thousand in eumber,and spoke more freely 
to the whole multitude, and reproached them 
greatly for their rashness, and told them, that 
“with this money he would build walls about 
Tarichex, and would put the other cities in a 
state of security also; for that they should not 
want money, if they would but agree for whose 
benefit it was to be procured, and would not suf- 
fer themselves to be irritated against him who 
had procured it for them.” 

5. Hereupon the rest of the multitude that had 
been deluded retired; but yet so that they went 
away angry, and two thousand of them made an 
assault upon bim in their armor; and as he was 
already gone to his own house, they stood with- 
out and threatened him. On which occasion Jo- 
sephus again used a second stratagem to escape 
them; for he got upon the top of his house, and 
with his right hand desired them to be silent, 
and said to them, ** I cannot tell what you would 
have, nor can hear what you say, for the con- 
fused noise you make; but he said, that he would 
comply with all their demands, in case they would 
but send some of their number in to him, that 
might talk with him about it.” And when the 
principal of them, with their leaders, heard this, 
they came into the house. He then drew them 
to the most retired part of the house, and shut 
the door of that hall where he put them, and then 
had them whipped till every one of their inward 
parts appeared naked. In the mean time the 
multitude stood round the house, and supposed 
that he had a long discourse with those that 
were gone in about what they claimed of him. 
He fea then the doors set open immediately, and 
sent the men out all bloody, which so terribly af- 
frighted those that had before threatened him, 
that they threw down their arms and ran away. 

6. But as for John, his envy grew greater 
{upon this escape of Josephns,| and he tramed 
a new plot against him; he pretended to he sick, 
and hy a letter desired that Josephus would give 
him leave to use the hot baths that were at Ti- 
berias, for the recovery of his health. Hereupon 
Josephus, who hitherto suspected nothing of 
John’s plots against him, wrote to the governors 
of the city, that they would provide a lodging 
and necessaries for John; which favors, when 
he had made use of, in two days’ time he did 
what he came about; some he corrupted with 
delusive frauds, and others with money, and sa 
persuaded them to revolt from Josephus. This 
Silas, who was appointed guardian ot the city by 
Josephus, wrote to him immediately, and inform- 
ed him of the plot against him; which epistle 
when Josephus bad received, he marched with 
great diligence all night, and came early in the 
morning to Tiberias; at which time the rest of 
the multitude met him. But John, who suspected 
that his coming was not for his advantage, sent, 
however, one of his friends, and pretended that 
he was sick, and that, being confined to his bed, 
he could not come to pay him hisrespects. But as 
soon as Josephus had got the people of Tiberias 
together in the Stadinm, and tried to discourse 
with them about the letters that he had received, 
John privately sent some armed men, and gave 
them orders to slay him. But when the people 
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saw that the armed men were about to draw their 
swords, they cried out; at which cry Josephus 
turned himself about, and when he saw that the 
swords were just at his throat, he marched 
away in great haste to the sea-shore, and left 
otf that speech which he was going to make to 
the people, upon an elevation of six cubits high. 
He then seized on a ship which lay in the ha- 
ven, and leaped into it, with two of his guards, 
and fled away into the midst of the lake. 

7. But now the soldiers he had with him took 
up their arms immediately, and marched against 
the plotters: but Josephus was afraid lest a civil 
war should be raised a the envy of a few men, 
and bring the city to ruin; so he sent some of 
his party to tell them, that they should do no 
more than provide for their own safety, that 
they should not kil! any body, nor accuse an 
for the occasion they had afforded [of a disor- 
der.] Accordingly these men obeyed his orders, 
and were quiet; but the people of the neigh- 
boring country, when they were informed of 
this plot, and of the plotter, got together in great 
multitudes to oppose John. But he prevented 
their attempt, nA away to Gischala, his na- 
tive city, while the Galileans came running out 
of their several cities to Josephus; and as they 
were now become many ten thousands of armed 
men, they cried out that they were come against 
John, the common plotter against their interest, 
and would at the same time burn him, and that 
city which had received him. Hereupon Jose- 
phus told them that he took their good-will to 
him kindly, hut still he restrained their fury, 
and intended to subdue his enemies by prudent 
conduct, rather than by slaying them; so he ex- 
cepted those of every city which had joined in 
this revolt with John, by name, who had readily 
been showed him by those that came from every 
city, and caused public proclamation to be 
made, that he anh seize upon the effects of 
those that did not forsake John within five days’ 
time, and would ourn both their houses and their 
families with fire. Whereupon three thousand 
of John’s party left him immediately, who came 
to Josephus, and threw their arms down at his 
feet. John then betook himself, together with 
his two thousand Syrian runagates, from open 
attempts to more secret waysof treachery. AC- 
cordingly, he privately sent messengers to Jeru- 
salem to accuse Josephus as having too great 
power, and to let them know that he would soon 
come, as a tyrant, to their metropolis, unless 
they prevented him. This accusation the people 
were aware of beforehand, but had no regard to 
it. However, some of the grandees, out of envy, 
and some of the rulers also, sent money to John 
privately, that he might be able to get together 
mercenary soldiers, in order to fight Josephus; 
they also made a decree of themselves, and this 
for recalling him from his government; yet did 
they not think that decree sufficient; so they 
sent withal two thousand five hundred armed 
men, and four persons of the highest rank 
among them; Joazar, the son of Nomicus, and 
Ananias, the son of Sadduk, as also Simon and 
Judas, the sons of Jonathan, all very able men 
in speaking, that these persons might withdraw 
the good-will of the people from Josephus.— 
These had it in charge, if Me would voluntarily 
come away, they should permit him to [come 
and] give an account of his conduct, but if he 
obstinately insisted upon his continuing tn his 
government, they should treat him as an enemy 
Now Josephus’s friends had sent him word that 
an army was coming against him, but they gave 
no notice beforehand what the reason ot their 
coming was, that being only known among some 
secret councils of his enemies; and by this 
means it was that four cities revolted from him 
immediately, Sepphoris, and Gamala, and Gis- 
chala, and Tiberias. Yet did he recover these 
Cities without war, and when he had routed these 
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four commanders by stratagems, and had taken 
the most potent of their warriors, he sent them 
to Jerusalem; and the people [of Galilee} had 

reat indignation at them, and. were in a zealous 
itio. to slay, not only these forces, but 
those that sent them also, had not these forces 
prevented it by running away. 

3. Now John was detained afterward within 
the walls of Gischala, by the fear he was in of 
Josephus; but within a few days Tiberias re- 
volted again, the people within it inviting king 
Agrippa [to return to the exercise of his autho- 
rity there.) And when he did not come at the 
time appointed, and when a few Roman horse- 
men appeared that day, they expelled Josephus 
out of the city. Now this revolt of theirs was 

resently known at Tarichew, and as Josephus 

ad sent out all the soldiers that were with him 
to gather corn, he knew not how either to march 
out alone against the revolters, or to stay where 
he was, because he was afraid the king’s soldiers 
might prevent him if he tarried, and might 
get into the city; for he did not intend to do any 
thing on the next day, because it was the Sab- 
bath-day, and would hinder his proceeding. So 
he cuntrived to circuaiwvent the revolters by a 
stratagem; and in the first place he ordered the 
gates of Tarichez to be shut, that nobody might 
vo out and inform nese of ‘Tiberias, | for whom 
It was intended, what stratagem he was about; 
he then got together all the ships that were upon 
the lake, which were found to be two hundred 
and thirty, and in each of them he put no more 
than four mariners. So he sailed to Tiberias 
with haste, and kept at such a distance from the 
city, that it was not easy for the people to see the 
vessels, and ordered that the empty vessels 
should float up and down there, while himself, 
who had but seven of his guards with him, and 
those unarmed also, went so near as to be seen; 
but when his adversaries, who were still re- 
proaching him, saw him from the walls, they 
were so astonished, that they supposed al) the 
ships were full of armed men, and threw down 
their amns, and by signals of intercession they 
besought him to spare the city. 

9. Upon this Josephus threatened them terrt- 
bly, and repronehed them, that when they were 
the first that took up arms against the Romans, 
they should spend their furce beforehand in civil 
dissensions, and do what their cnemies desired 
above all things; and that besides they should 
endeavor so hastily to seize upon him who touk 
care of their safety, and had not been ashamed 
to shut the gates of their city against him that 
built their walls; that, however, be wou)! admit 
of any intercessors fram them that wight make 
some excuse for them, and with whom be would 
make such agreements as might be for the city’s 
security. Hlereupon ten of the most putent men 
of Tiberias came down to him presently, and 
when he had taken them into one of lis vessels, 
he ordered them to be carrie a great way off 
froin the city. He then commanded that fifty 
ethers of their senate, such as were men of the 
greatest eminenec, shuuld come to bim, that they 
also migbt give him some security on their be- 
half. After which, under one new pretence or 
other, he called forth others, one after another, 
to mahe the leugnes between them. He then 

ave order to the masters of thase vessels which 
a had thas filled to soil away imaediately far 
Taricnere, and to confine those men in the prison 
there; till at length he took all their senate, con- 
sisting of six hundred persons, and about two 
thousand of the populace, and carried them 
away to Tarichece. 

10. And when the rest of the people cried out, 
that it was one Clitus that was the chief author 
of this revolt, they desired him to spend his an- 
ger upon him fonly:] bnt Josephus, whose in- 

*f cannot but think this stratacem of Josephus, 
which Is re‘ated both here and in his life, sect. 52, 33,10 
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tention it was to slay nobody, commanded one Le- 
vius, belonging to his guards, to go out of the 
vessel, in order to cut off both Clitus’s hands; yet 
was Levius afraid to go out by himself alone, to 
such a large body of enemies, and refused to go. 
Now Clitus saw that Josephus wasin a great pas- 
sion in the ship, and ready to leap out of it, in 
order to execute the punishment himself; he 
begged therefore from the shore, that he would 
leave him one of his hands, which Josephus 
agreed to, upon condition that he would himself 
cut off the other hand; accordingly, he drew 
his sword, and with his right hand cut off his 
left, so great was the fear he was in of Jo- 
sephns himself. And thus he took the people 
of Tiberias prisoners, and recovered the cit 
again with empty ships* and seven of his guard. 
Moreover, a few days nfterward he took Gischa- 
la, which had revolted with the people of Sep- 
pharis, and gave his soldiers leave ¢o plunder it; 
yet did he get all the plunder together, and 
restored it to the inhabitants, and the like he 
did to the inhabitants of Sepphoris and Tiberias. 
For when he had subdued those cities, he had a 
mind, by letting them be plundered, to give them 
some good instruction, while at the same time he 
regained their good-will, by restoring them their 
money again. 


CHAP. XXII. 


The Jews make all ready for the War. And Si- 
mon the Son of Gioras falls to plundering. 


§1. AND thus were the disturbances of Gali- 
lee quieted, when, upon their ceasing to prose- 
cute their civil dissensions, they betook them- 
selves to make preparations for the war with the 
Romans. Now in Jerusalem the high priest 
Ananus, and as many of the men of power as 
were not in the interest of the Romans, both re- 
paired the walls, and made a great many warlike 
instruments, insomuch that in all parts of the 
city darts and all sorts of armor were upon the 
anvil. Although the multitude of the young 
men were engaged in exercises, without any re- 
gularity, and all places were fnll of tumultuous 
doings; but the moderate sort were exceedingly 
sad, and a great many there were who, out of the 
pruspects they had of the calamities that were 
comiug upon them, made great lamentations. 
There were also such omens observed as were 
understood to be forerunners of evils, by suchas 
loved peace, but were by those that kindled the 
warinterpreted so as tosuit their own inclinations: 
and the very state of the city, even before the 
Romans came against it, was that of a place 
doomed to destruction. However, Ananus's con- 
cern was this, to lay aside, for a while, the pre- 
parations for the war, and to persuade the sedi- 
tious tu consult their own interest, and to restrain 
the madness of those that had the name of zeal- 
lots; bat their violence was (oo hard for him, and 
what end he came to we shall relate hereafter. 

2. But as tor the Acrabbene toparchy, Simon, 
the son of Gioras, got a great number of those 
that were fund of innavations together, and he- 
took bimself to ravage the ‘country; nor did he 
only harass the rich men’s houses, but tormented 
their bodies, and appeared openly and before- 
hand to afect tyranny in his government. And 
when an army was sent against him by Ananus 
and the other rulers, he and his band retired to 
the robbers that were at Masada, and staid 
there, and plundered the country of Idumea 
with them, üll both Ananus and his other adver- 
saries were slain, aul until the rulers of that 
evuntry were so afilicted with the multitude of 
those that were slaia, and with the continual ra- 
vage of what they had, that they raised an army, 
and put garrisons into the villages, to secure 
them from those insults; and in this state were 
the aflairs of Judea at that time. 
be one of the finest that ever was invented and cxrecu- 
ted by any warrior whatsoever. 
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BOOK HI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE YEAR.—FROM VESPASIAN'S COMING TO 
SUBDUE THE JEWS, TO THE TAKING OF GAMALA. 





CHAP. I. 


Vespasian is sent into Syria by Nero,inorder to 
make Wear with the Jews. 


§ 1. WHEN Nero was informed of the Romans’ 
ill success in Judea, a concealed consternation 
and terror, as is usual in such cases, fell upon 
him; although he openly looked very big, and 
was very angry, and Rid that what had happen- 
ed was rather owing to the negligence of the 
commander, than to any valor of the enemy: 
and as he thought it fit for him, who bore the 
burden of the whole empire, to despise such mis- 
fortunes, he now pretended so to do, and to have 
a soul superior to all such sad accidents whatso- 
ever. Yetdid the disturbance that was in his 
soul plainly appear by the solicitude he was in 
[how to recover his affairs again. ] 

2. And as he was deliberating to whom he 
should commit the care of the east, now it was 
in so great a commotion, and who might be the 
best able to punish the Jews for their rebellion, 
and might prevent the same distemper from 
seizing upon the neighboriug nations also; he 
found no one but Vespasian equal to the task, and 
able to undergo the great burden of so mighty a 
war, seeing he was growing an old man already 
in the camp, and from his youth had been exer- 
cised in warlike exploits: he was also a man that 
had long ago pacified the west, and made it sub- 
age to the Romans, when it had been put into 

isorder by the Germans; he had also recovered 
to them Britain by his arms, which had been lit- 
tle known before ;* whereby he procured to his 
father Claudius to have a triumph bestowed on 
him without any sweat or labor of his own. 

3. So Nero esteemed these circumstances as 
favorable omens, and saw that Vespasian’s age 

ve him sure experience, and great skill, and 
that he had his sons as hostages for his fidelity to 
himself, and that the flourishing age they were in 
would make them fit instruments under their fa- 
ther’s prudence. Perhaps also there was some 
interposition of Providence, which was paving 
the way for Vespasian’s being himself emperor 
afterward. Upon the whole, he sent this man to 
take upon him the command of the armies that 
were in Syria; but this not without great enco- 
miums and flattering compellations, such as ne- 
cessity required, and such as might mollify him 
into complaisance. So Vespasian sent his son 
Titus from Achaia, where he had been with 
Nero, to Alexandria, to bring back with him from 
thence the fifth and the tenth legions; while he 
himself, when he had passed over the Helles- 
pont, came by land into Syria, where he gathered 
together the Roman forces, with a considerable 
number of auxiliaries from the kings in that 
neighborhood. 


CHAP. II. 


A great Slaughter of the Jews about Ascalon. 
Vespasian comes to Ptolemais. 


§ 1. Now the Jews, after they had beaten 
Cestius, were so wuch elevated with their unex- 
pected success, that they could not govern their 
zeal, but, like people blown up into a Name by 
their good fortune, carried the war to remoter 
places. Accordingly they presently got together 
a great multitude of all their most hardy soldiers, 
and marched away for Ascalon. This is an an- 


* Take the confirmation ofthis in the words of Sueto. 
nius, here produced by Dr. Hudson, — “In the reign of 
Claudius,” says he, ‘‘ Vespasian for the sake of Narcis- 
sus, was sent as a lieutenant of a legion into Germany. 
Thence he removed into Britain, and fought thirty bat- 


' cient city that is distant from Jerusalem five hun- 
dred and twenty furlongs, and was always an 
enemy to the Jews; on which account they de- 
termined to make their first effort against it, and 
to make their approaches to it as near as possi- 
ble. This excursion was led on by three men, 
who were the chief of them all, both for strength 
and sagacity, Niger called the Peraite, Silas of 
Babylon, and besides them John the Essene. 
Now Ascalon was strongly walled about, but had 
almost no assistance to be relied on ee them, | 
for the garrison consisted of one cohort of foot- 
men, and one troop of horsemen, whose captain 
was Antonius. 

2. These Jews, therefore, out of their anger 
marched faster than ordinary, and, as if they 
had come but a little way, approached very uear 
the city, and were come even tu it; but Antonius, 
who was not unapprised of the attack they were 
going to make upon the city, drew out his horse- 
men beforehand, and being neither daunted at 
the multitude nor at the courage of the enemy, 
received their first attacks with great bravery: 
and when they crowded to the very walls, he beat 
them off. Now the Jews were uuskilful in war, 
but were to fight with those that were skilful 
therein; they were footmen, to fight with horse- 
men; they were in disorder, to fight those that 
were united together; they were poorly armed, 
to fight those that were completely so; they were 
to fight more by their rage than by sober coun- 
sel, and were exposed to soldiers that were ex- 
actly obedient, and did every thing they were 
bidden upon the least intimation. So they were 
easily beaten; for as soon as ever their first 
ranks were once in disorder, they were put to 
flight by the enemy’s cavalry, and those of them 
that came behind such as crowded to the wall, 
fell upon their own party’s weapons, and hecame 
one another’s enemies; and this so long till they 
were all forced to give way to the attacks of the 
horsenien, and were dispersed all the plain over, 
which plain was wide, and all fit for the horse- 
men; which circumstance was very convenient 
for the Romans, and occasioned the slaughter of 
the greatest number of the Jews; for such as 
ran away, they could overrun them, and make 
them turn back; and when they had brought 
them back after their flight, and driven them to- 
gether, they ran them through, and slew a vast 
number of them, insomuch that others encom- 
passed others of them, and drove them before 
‘them whithersoever they turned themselves, and 
slew them easily with their arrows; and the 
great number there were of the Jews seemed a 
solitude to themselves, by reason of the distress 
they were in, while the Romans had such good 
success with their small number, that they seeni- 
ed to themselves to be the greater multitude. 
And as the former strove zealously under their 
misfortunes out of the shame of a sudden flight, 
and hopes of the change in their success, so did 
the latter feel no weariness by reason of their 
good fortune; insomuch that the fight lasted till 
the evening, till ten thousand men of the Jews’ 
side lay dead, with two of their generals, Johu 
and Silas: and the greater part of the remainder 
were wounded, with Niger, their remaining ge- 
neral, who fled away together to a small city of 
Idumea, called Sallis; some few also of the Ro- 
mans were wounded in this battle. 


tles with the enemy.” In Vesp. sect. 4. We may also 
here note froin Josephus, that Claudius the emperor, 
who triumphed for the conquest of Britain, was enabled 
so to do by Vespasian’s conduct and bravery and that 
he is here styled the father of Vespasian 
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3. Yet were not the spirits of the Jews broken 
by so great a calamity, but the losses they had 
sustained rather quickened their resolution for 
uther attempts; for, overlooking the dead bodies 
which lay under their feet, they were enticed by 
their former glorious actions to venture on a 
second destruction; so when thev had lain still 
so little a while that their wounds were not tho- 
roughly cured, they got together all their forces, 
and came with greater fury, and in much greater 
numbers, to Ascalon. But their former ill for- 
tune followed them, as the consequence of their 
unskilfulness, and other deficiencies in war; for 
Antonius laid ambushes for them in the passages 
they were to go through, where they tel] into 
snares unexpectedly, and where they were com- 
passed about with horsemen, before they could 
form themselves into a regular body for fighting, 
and were above eight thousand of them slain: so 
all the rest of them ran away, and with them 
Niger, who still dida great many bold exploits in 
his flight. [lowever, they were driven alone to- 
gether by the enemy, who pressed hard upon 
them, into a certain strong tower belonging to a 
village called Bezedel. However, Antonius and 
his party, that they might neither spend any con- 
siderable time about this tower, eich was hard 
to be taken, nor suffer their commander, and the 
most Courageous man of them all, to escape from 
them, they set the wall on fire; and as the tower 
was burning, the Romans went away rejoicing, 
as taking it lor granted that Niger was destroy- 
ed; but he leaped out of the tower into a subter- 
raneous cave, in the innermost part of it, and 
was preserved; and on the third day afterward 
he spoke out of the ground to those that with 
great lamentations were searching for him, in 
order to give him a decent funeral; and when he 
was come out, he filled all the Jews with an un- 
expeeted joy, as though he were preserved by 
God’s providence to be their commander for the 
time to come. 

4. And now Vespasian took along with him his 
army from Antioch (which is the metropolis of 
Syria, and without dispute deserves the place of 
the third city* in the habitable earth, that was 
under the Roman empire, both in magnitude, and 
other marks of prosperity,) where he found king 
Agrippa, with all his forces, waiting for his 
coming, and marched to Ptolemais. At this city 
also the inhabitants of Sepphoris of Galilee met 
him, who were for peace with the Romans. 
These citizens had beforehand taken care of 
their own safety, and being sensible of the power 
of the Romans, they had been with Cestius Gal- 
lus, before Vespasian came, and had given their 
faith to him, and received the security of his 
right hand, and bad received a Roman garrison; 
and at this time withal they received Vespasian, 
the Roman general, very kindly, and readily 
promised that they would assist him against their 
own countrymen. Now the general delivered 
them, at their desire, as many horsemen and 
footmen as he thought sufficient to oppose the in- 
cursions of the Jews, if they should come against 
them. And indced the danger of losing Sep- 
phoris would be no small one, in this war that 
was now beginning, seeing it was the largest city 
of Galilee, and built in a place by nature very 
strong, and might be a security of the whole na- 
tion’s [fidelity to the Romans.) 


CHAP. III. 
1 Description of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. 


§ 1. Now Pheenicia and Syria encompass about 
the Galilees, which are two, and called the Upper 
Galilee, and the Lower. They are bounded to- 
wards the sun-setting, with the borders of the 
territory belonging to Ptolemais, and by Carmel; 
which mountain had formerly belonged to the Ga- 


* Spanheim and Reland both agree, that the two cities 
here esteemed greater than Antioch, the metropolis of 
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lileans, but now belonged to the Tyrians, to which 
mountain adjoins Gaba, which is called “the 
city of horsemen,” because those horsemen that 
were disinissed by Herod the king dwelt therein; 
they are bounded on the south with Samaria and 
Scythopolis, as far as the river Jordan; on the 
east with Hippene and Gadaris, and also with 
Gaulanitis, and the borders of the kingdom of 
Agrippa; its northern parts are bounded by 
Tyre, and the country of the Tyrians. As for 
that Galilee which is called the Lower, it extends 
in length from Tiberias to Zabulon, and of the 
maritime places Ptolemais is its neighbor; its 
breadth is from the village called Xaloth, which 
lies in the great plain, as far as Bersabe, from 
which beginning also is taken the breadth of the 
Upper Galilee, as far as the village Baca, which 
divides the land of the Tyrians from it; its length 
is also from Meloth to Thella, a village near to 
Jordan. 

2. These two Galilees, of so great largeness 
and encompassed with so many nations of for- 
eigners, have been always able to make a strong 
resistance on all occasions of war; for the Gali- 
leans are inured to war from their infancy, and 
have been always very numerous; nor hath the 
country been ever destitute of men of courage, 
or wanted a numerous set of them: for their soil 
is uniformly rich and fruitful, and full of the 

lantations of trees of all sorts, insomuch that it 
invites the most slothful to take pains in its cul- 
tivation, by its fruitfulness: accordingly it is all 
cultivated by its inhabitants, and no part of it 
lies idle. Moreover, the cities lie here very 
thick, and the very many villages there are here 
are every where so full of people, by the rich- 
ness of their soi], that the very least of them 
contain above fifteen thousand Hom 

3. In short, if any one will suppose that Gali- 
lee is inferior to Perea in magnitude, he will be 
obliged to prefer it before it In its strength: for 
this is all capable of cultivation, and is every 
where fruitful; but for Perea, which is indeed 
much larger in extent, the greater part of it is 
desert and rough, and much less disposed for the 
»woduction of the milder kinds of fruits; yet hath 
it a moist soil [in other parts,] and produces all 
kinds of fruits, and its plains are planted with 
trees of al] sorts, while yet the olive-tree, the 
vine and palm-tree, are chiefly cultivated there. 
It is also sufficiently watered with torrents, which 
issue out of the mountains, and with springs that 
never fail to run, even when the torrents fail 
them, as they do in the dog-days. Now the 
length of Perea is from Macherns to Pella, and 
its breadth from Philadelphia to Jordan: its 
northern parts are bounded by Pella, as we have 
already said, as well as its western with Jordan; 
the land of Moab is its southern border, and its 
eastern limits reach to Arabia, and Silbonitis, 
and besides to Philadelphene and Gerasa. 

4. Now, as to the country of Samaria, it hes 
between Judea and Galilee; it begins in a vil- 
lage that js in the great plain called Ginea, and 
ends at the Acrabbene toparchy, and is entirely 
of the same nature with Judea; for both coun- 
tries are made up of hills and valleys, and are 
moist enough for agriculture, and are very fruit- 
ful. They have abundance of trees, and are full 
of nutumnal fruit, both that which grows wild, 
and that which is the eflect of cultivation. They 
are not naturally watered by many rivers, but 
derive their chief moisture from rain water, of 
which they have no want; aud for those rivers 
which they have, all their waters are exceeding 
sweet: by reason also of the excellent grass 
they have, their cattle yield more milk than do 
those in other places; and, what is the greatest 
sign of excellency and of abundance, they each 
of hal are very full of people. 

5. In the limits of Samaria and Judea lies the 
Syria, were Rome and Alexandria; nor is there any oet- 
casion for doubt in so plain a case, 
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village of Anuath, which is also named Borceos. 
This is the northern boundary of Judea. The 
southern parts of Judea, if they be measured 
leagthways, are bounded by a village adini E 
to the confines of Arabia; the Jews that dwel 
there call it Jordan. However, its breadth is ex- 
tended from the river Jordan to Joppa. The city 
of Jerusalem is situated in the very middle; on 
which account some have, with sagacity enough, 
ca'led that city the navel of the country. Nor 
indecd is Judea destitute of such delights as 
come from the sea, since its iene places ex- 
tend as far as Ptolemais; it was parted in eleven 
portions, in which the royal city of Jerusalem was 
the supreme, and presided over all the neigh- 
boring country, as the head does over the body. 
As to the other cities that were inferior to it, they 
presided over their several toparchies; Goph- 
na was the second of those cities, and next to 
that Acrabatta; after them Thamna, and Lydda, 
and Eminans, and Pella, and Idumea, and En- 
gaddi, and Herodium, and Jericho; and after 
them came Jamnia and Joppa, as presiding over 
the neighboring people: and besides these there 
was the region of Gamala, and Gaulanitis, and 
Batanea, and Trachonitis, which are also parts 
of the kingdom of Agrippa. This [last] coun- 
try begins at mount Libanus, and the fountains 
of Jordan, and reaches breadthways to the lake 
of Tiberias; and in length is extended from a 
village called Arpha, as faras Julias. Its inhabi- 
tants area mixture of Jews and Syrians. And 
thus have I, with all possible brevity, described 
the country of Judea, and those that lie round 
about it. 


CHAP. IV. 


Jcsephus makes an Attempt upon Sepphoris, but 
is repelled. Titus comes with a great Army to 
Ptolemais. 


§ 1. Now the auxiliaries who were sent to as- 
sist the people of Sepphoris, being a thousand 
horsemen, and six thousand footmen, under Pla- 
cidus the tribune, pitched their camp in two 
bodiesin the great plain. The foot were put into 
the city to be a guard to it, but the horse lodged 
abroad in the camp. These last, by marching 
continually one way or other, and overrunning 
the parts of the adjoining country, were very 
troublesome to Josephus and his men; they also 
plundered all the places that were out of the city’s 
liberty, and intercepted snch as durst go abroad. 
On this account it was that Josephus marched 
against the city, as hoping to take what he had 
lately encompassed with so strong a wall, before 
they revolted from the rest of the Galileans, that 
the Romans would have had much ado to take it; 
by which means he proved too weak, and failed of 
his hopes, both as to forcing the place, and as to 
his prevailing with the people of Sepphoris to 
deliver it up to bim. By this means he provoked 
the Romans to treat the country according to 
the law of war; nor did the Romans, out of the 
anger they bore at this attempt, leave off either 
by night or by day burning the places in the 
plain, and stealing away the cattle that were in 
the country, and killing whatsoever appeared ca- 
pable of fighting, wa and leading the 
weaker people as slaves into captivity; so that 
Galilee was all over tilled with fire and blood; 
nor was it exempted from any kind of misery and 
calamity, for the only refuge they had was this, 
that when they were pursued, they could retire to 
the cities which had walls built them by Josephus. 

2. But as to Titus, he sailed over from Achaia 
to Alexandria, and that sooner than the winter 
season did usually permit; so he took with him 
those forces he was seut for, and marching with 


* This description ef the exact symmetry and regu- 
larity of the Roman army and of Lhe Reman encamp- 
ments, with the sounding their trumpets, &c. and or- 
der of war, described in this and the next chapter, is so 
very like to the symmetry and regularity ef the people 


great expedition, he came suddenly to Ptolemais, 
and there finding his father, together with the 
two legions, the fifth and the tenth, which were 
the most eminent legions of all, he joined them 
to that fifteenth legion which was with hts father: 
eighteen cohorts followed these legions; there 
came also five cohorts from Cæsarea, with one 
troop of horsemen, and five other troops of horse- 
men from Syria. Now these ten cohorts had 
severally a thousand footmen, but the other thir- 
teen cohorts had no more than six hundred foot- 
men apiece, and a hundred and twenty horse- 
men. There were also a considerable number 


| of auxiliaries got together, that came from the 


kings Antiochns, and Agrippa, and Sohemus, 
each of them contributing one thousand footmen 
that were archers, and a thousand horsemen. 
Malchus, also, the king of Arabia, sent a thousand 
horsemen, besides five thonsand footmen, the 
greatest part of whom were archers; so that the 
whole army, including the auxiliaries sent by the 
kings, as well horsemen as footmen, when all 
were united together, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand, besides the servants, who. as they follow- 
ed in vast numbers, so because they had been 
trained up in war with the rest, ought not to be 
distinguished from the fighting men; for as they 
were in the master’s service in times of peace, 
so did they undergo the like dangers with them 
in times of war, insomuch that they were inferior 
to none, either in skill or in strength, only they 
were subject to their masters. 


CHAS Vi. 


Al Description of the Roman Arm`rs, and their 
Camps; and of other particulars sor which the 
Romans are commended. 


§ 1. Now here one cannot but admire at the 
precaution of the Romans, in providing them- 
selves of such household servants, as might not 
only serve at other times for the common ofhices 
of life, but might also be of advantage to them in 
their wars. And, indeed, if any one does but at- 
tend to the other parts of their military discipline, 
be will be forced to confess, that their obtaining 
so large a dominion hath been the acquisition of 
their valor, and not the bare gift of fortune; for 
they do not begin to use their weapons first in 
time of war, nor do they then put their hands 
first into motion, while they avoided so to do in 
times of peace; but as if their weapons did al- 
ways cling tothem, they have never any truce 
from warlike exercise; nor do they stay till times 
of war admonish them to use them; for their mi- 
litary exercises differ not at all from the real use 
of their arms, but every soldier isevery day exer- 
cised, and that with real diligence, as if it were 
in time of war, which is the reason why they bear 
the fatigue of battles so easily; for neither can 
any disorder remove them from their usual re- 
gularity, nor can fear affright them out of it, nor 
can labor tire them: which firmness of conduct 
makes them always to overcome those that have 
not the same firmness; nor would he he mistaken 
that should call those their exercises unbloody 
battles, and their battles bloody exercises. Norcan 
their enemies easily surprise them with the sud- 
denness of their incursions; tor as soon as they 
have marched into an enemy's land, they donot be- 
gin to fight till they have walled their camp about; 
nor is the fence they raise rashly made, or un- 
even; nor do they all abide in it, nor do those 
that are in it take their places at random; but if 
it happens that the ground is uneven, it is first 
levelled; their camp is also fonr square by mea- 
sure, and carpenters are ready with their tools to 
erect their buildings for them.* 


ef Israclinthe wilderness, (see the description of the 
temple, ch. ix.) that one cannot well avoid the suppo- 
gal, that the one was tle ultimate pattern cf the other, 
and that the tactics of the ancients were taken from 
rules given by God to Moses And it is thought by 
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2. As fur what is within the camp, it is set 
apart for tents, but the outward circumference 
hath the resemblance to a wall, and is adorned 
with towers at equal distances, where between 
the towers stand the engines for throwing ar- 
rows and. darts, and for slinging stones, and 
where they lay all other engines that can annoy 
the enemy, all ready for their several operations. 
They also erect four gates, one at every side of 
the circumference, and those large enough for 
the entrance of the beasts, and wide enough for 
making excursions, if ocrasion should require. 
They divide the camp within into streets very 
conveniently, and place the tents of the com- 
manders in the middle, but in the very midst of 
all is the general's own tent, in the nature of a 
temple, insomuch that it appears to be a city 
built on the sudden; with its market-place, and 
place for handicraft trades, and with seats for 
the officers, superior and inferior, where, if any 
differences arise, their causes are heard and de- 
termined. The camp, and all that is in it, is en- 
compassed with a wall round about, and that soon- 
er than one would imagine, and this by the multi- 
tude and the skill of the laborers; and, if occasion 
require, a trench is drawn round the whole, 
whose depth is four cubits, and its breadth equal. 

3. When they have thus secured themselves, 
they live together by companies, with quietness 
and decency, as are all their other affairs ma- 
naged with good order and security. Each compa- 
ny hath also their wood and their corn, and their 
water brought them, when they stand in need of 
them; for they neither sup nor dine as they 
please themselves singly, but all together. Their 
times also for sleeping, and watching, and rising, 
are notified beforehand by the sound of trumpets, 
nor is any thing done without such a signal; and 
in the morning the soldiery go every one to their 
centurions, and these centurions to their tribunes, 
to salute them; with whom all the superior offi- 
cers go to the general of the whole army, who 
then gives them of conrse the watchword and 
other orders, to be by them carried to all that 
are under their command; which is also observ- 
ed when they go to fight, and thereby they turn 
themselves about on the sudden when there is 
occasion for making sallies, as they come back 
when they are alea in crowds also. 

4. Now when they are to go out of their camp, 
the trumpct gives a sound, at which time nobody 
lies still, but at the first intimation they take 
down their tents, and all is made ready for their 
going out; then do the trumpets sound again, to 
order them to get ready for the march; then do 
they lay their baggage suddenly upon their 
ities, and other beasts of burthen, and stand, as 
at the place of starting, ready to march: when 
also they set fire to their camp, and this they do 
because it will be easy for them to erect another 
camp, and that it may not ever be of use to their 
enemies. Then do the trumpets give a sound 
the third time, that they are to go out, in order 
to excite those that on any account are a little 
tardy, that so no one may be out of his rank 
when the army marches. Then does the -crier 
stand at the general's right hand, and asks them 
thrice in their own tongue, whether they be now 
ready to go out to war or not? To which they 
reply as often, with a loud and cheerful voice, 
saying, We are ready. And this they do almost 
before the question 1s asked them: they do this 
as filled with n kind of martial fury, and at the 
same time that they cry out, they lift up their 
right hands also. 

5. When, after this, they are gone out of their 
camp, they all march without noise, and in a 
decent manner, and every one keeps his own 
rank, as if they were going to war. The foot- 
men are armed with breastplates and head- 


some skilful in these matters, that these accounts of 
Josephus as tothe Roman camp and armor, and con- 
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pieces, and have swords on each side, but the 
sword which is upon their left side is much longer 
than the other, Be that on the right side is not 
longer than a span. Those footmen also that are 
chosen out from the rest to be about the general 
himself, have a lance and a buckler, but the rest 
of the foot soldiers, have a spear, and a long 
buckler, besides a saw and a basket, a pickaxe, 
and an axe, a thong of leather, and a hook, with 
provisions for three days, so that a footman hath 
no great need of a mule to carry his burdens. 
The horsemen have a long sword on their right 
sides, and along pole in their hand; a shield also 
lies by them obliquely on one side of their horses 
with three or more darts that are borne in their 
quiver, having broad po and not smaller than 
spears. They have also head-pieces, and breast- 
plates, in like manner as have all the footmen. 
And for those that are chosen to be about the 
general, their armor noway differs from that of 
the horsemen belonging to other troops; and he 
always leads the legions forth to whom the lot 
assigns that employment. 

6. This is the manner of the marching and 
resting of the Romans, as also these are the 
several sorts of weapons they use. But when 
they are to fight, they leave nothing without 
forecast, nor to be done off hand, but counsel is 
ever first taken before any work is begun, and 
what hath been there resolved upon is put in ex- 
ecution presently; for which reason they seldom 
commit any errors, and if they have been mis- 
taken at any time, they easily correct those mis- 
takes. They also esteem any errors they commit 
upon taking counsel beforehand, to be better 
than such rash success as is owing to fortune 
only; because such a fortunate advantage tempts 
them to be inconsiderate, while cou-ultation, 
though it may sometimes fail of success, hath 
this good in it, that it makes men more careful 
hereafter; but for the advantages that arise from 
chance, they are not owing to him that gains 
them; and as to what melancholy accidents hap- 
pen unexpectedly, there is this comfort in them, 
that they had however taken the best consulta- 
tions they could to prevent them. 

7. Now they so manage their preparatory ex- 
ercises of their weapons, that not the bodies of 
the soldiers only, but their souls, may also be- 
come stronger; they are moreover hardened for 
war by fear, for their laws inflict capital punish- 
ments, not only for soldiers running away from 
their ranks, but for slothfulness and inactivity, 
though it be but in a lesser degree; as are their 
generals more severe than their laws, for they 
prevent any imputation of cruelty toward those 
under condemnation, by the great rewards they 
bestow on the valiant soldiers; and the readiness 
of obeying their commanders is so great, that it 
is very ornamental in peace; but when they 
come to a battle, the whole army is but one body, 
so well coupled together are their ranks, so sud- 
denare their turnings about, so sharp their hear- 
ing, as to what orders are given them, so quick 
their sight of the ensigns, and so nimble are 
their hands when they set to work; pinen it 
comes to pass, thnt what they do is done quickly, 
and what they suffer they bear with the greatest 
patience. Nor can we find any examples where 
they have been conquered in battle, when they 
came to a close fight, either by the multitude of 
the enemies, or by their stratagems, or by the 
difficulties in the places they were in; no, nor 
by fortune neither, for their victories have been 
surer to them than fortune could have granted 
them. Ina case, therefore, where counsel still 
goes before action, and where, after taking the 
best advice, that advice is followed by so active 
an army, what wonder is it that Euphrates on 
the east, the ocean on the west, the most fertile 
duct in war, are pteferable to those in the Roman at- 
thors themseives, 
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regions of Libya on the south, and the Danube 
aud the Rhine on the north, are the limits of 
this empire? One might well say, that the Ro- 
man possessions are not infcrior to the Romans 
themselves. 

8. This account I have given the reader, not 
so much with the intention of commending the 
Romans, as of comforting those that have been 
conquered by them, and for the deterring others 
from attempting innovations under their govern- 
ment. This discourse of the Roman military 
conduct may also perhaps be of use to such of 
the curious as are ignorant of it, and yet have a 
mind to know it. J return now from this digres- 
sion. 


CHAP. VI. 


Piacidus attempts to take Jotapata, and is beaten 
off. Vespasian marches into Galilee. * 


§ 1. AND now Vespasian, with his son Titus, 
had tarried some time at Ptolemais, and had put 
his army in order. But when Placidus, who had 
overrun all Galilee, and had besides slain a num- 
ber of those whom he had caught, (which were 
only the weaker part of the Galileans, and such 
as were of timorons souls,) saw that the warriors 
ran always to those cities whose walls had been 
built by Josephus, he marched furiously against 
Jotapata, which was of them all the strongest, 
as supposing he should easily take it by a sudden 
surprise, and that he should thereby obtain great 
honor to himself among the commanders, and 
bring a great advantage to them in their future 
campaign; because if this strongest place of 
them all were once taken, the rest would be so 
affrighted as to surrender themselves. But he 
was mightily mistaken in his undertaking; for 
the men of Jotapata were apprised of his coming 
to attack them, and came out of the city, and ex- 
pects him there. So they fought the Romans 

riskly when they least expected it, being both 
many in number, and prepared for fighting, and 
of great alacrity, as esteeming their country, their 
wives, and their children, to be in danger, and 
easily put the Romans to flight, and wounded 
many of them, and slew seven of them;* be- 
cause their retreat was not made in a disorderly 
manner; because the strokes only touched the 
surface of their bodies, which were covered with 
their armor in all parts, and because the Jews 
did rather throw their weapons upon them from 
a great distance, than venture to come hand to 
hand with them, and had only light armor on, 
while the others were completely armed. How- 
ever, three men of the Jews’ side were slain, and 
a few wounded: so Placidus, finding himself un- 
able to assault the city, ran away. 

2. But as Vespasian had a great mind to fall 
upon Galilee, he marched out to Ptolemais, 
having put his army into that order wherein the 
Romans used to march. He ordered those auxi- 
liaries which were lightly armed, and the archers, 
to march first, that they might prevent any sud- 
den insults from the enemy, and might search 
out the woods that looked suspiciously, and were 
capable of ambuscades. Next to these followed 
that part of the Romans who were completely 
armed, both footmen, and horsemen. Next to 
these followed ten out of every hundred, carry- 
ing along with them their arms, and what was 
necessary to measure out a camp withal; and 
after theim, such as were to make the road even 
and straight, and if it were any where rough and 
hard to be passed over, to plain it, and to cut 
down th- woods that hindered their march, that 
the army might not be in distress, or tired with 


* I cannot but here observe an eastern way of speak- 
ing, frequent among them, but not usual among us, 
where the word only or alone is not set down, but, per- 
haps, someway supplied by the pronunciation. Thus 
Josephus here says, that those of Jotapata slew seven 
ofthe Romans, asthey were marching off; because the 
Romans’ retreat was regular, thcir bodies were covered 
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theirmarch. Behind these he sct such carriages 
of the army as belonged both to himself and to 
the other commanders, with a considerable num- 
ber of their horsemen for their security. After 
these he marched himself, having with him a se- 
lect body of footmen, and horsemen, and pike- 
men, After these came the peculiar cavalry of 
his own legion, for there were a hundred and 
twenty horsemen that peculiarly belonged to 
every legion. Next to these came the mules that 
carried the engines for sieges, and the other 
warlike machines of that nature. After these 
came the commanders of the cohorts and tri- 
bunes, having abont them soldiers chosen out of 
the rest. Then came the ensigns encompassing 
the eagle, which isat the head of every Roman 
legion, the king and the strongest of all birds, 
which seems to them a signal of dominion, and 
an omen that they shall conquer all against whom 
they march; these sacred ensigns are followed 
hy the trumpeters. Then came the main army 
in their squadrons, and battalions, with six men 
in depth, who were followed at last by a centu- 
rion, who, according to custom, observed the 
rest. As for the servants of every legion, they 
all followed the footmen, and led the baggage of 
the soldiers, which was borne by the mules and 
other beasts of burden. But behind all the le- 
gions came the whole multitude of the mercena- 
ries; and those that brought up the rear came 
last of all for the security of the whole army, 
being both footmen, and those in their armor 
also, with a great number of horsemen. 

3. And thus did Vespasian march with his 
army, and came to the bounds of Galilee, where 
he pitched his camp, and restrained his soldiers, 
who were eager for war; he also showed his 
army to the enemy, in order to aflright them, 
and to afford them a season for repentance, to see 
whether they would change their minds before 
it came to a battle, and at the same time he got 
things ready for besieging their strong holds. 
And indeed this sight of the general brought 
many to repent of their revolt, and put them all 
into a consternation; for those that were in Jose- 
phus’s camp, which was at the city called Garis, 
not far from Sepphoris, when they heard that the 
war was come near them, and that the Romans 
would suddenly fight them hand to hand, dis- 
persed themselves, and fled, not only before they 
came to a battle, but before the cnemy ever came 
in sight, while Josephus and a few others were 
left behind; and as he saw that he had not an 
army sufficient to engage the enemy, that the 
spirits of the Jews were sunk, and that the great- 
er part would willingly come to terms, if they 
might be credited, he already despaired of the suc- 
cess of the whole war, and determined to get as 
far as he possibly could out of danger; so he 
took those that staid along with him, and fled 
to Tiberias. 


CHAP, Vie 


Vespasian, when he had taken the City of Gadara, 
marches to Jotapata. After a long Siege the 
City is betrayed by a Deserter, and taken by 
Vespasian. 

§ 1. So Vespasian marched to the city of Ga- 
dara, and took it upon the first onsct, because he 
found it destitute of any considerable number of 
men grown up and fit for war. He came then 
into it, and slew all the youth, the Romans having 
no mercy on any age whatsoever; and this was 
done out of the hatred they bore the nation, and 
because of the iniquity they had been guilty of 
in the affair of Cestius. He also set fre, not 


over with their armor, and the Jews fought at some dis- 
tanec: his meaning is clear, that These were the rea- 
sons why they slew only. Or no more than seven. I 
have met with many the like examples in the scripture, 
in Josephus. &c. but did not note down the pzrticutar 
places. This observation ought to be borne in mind 
upou many occasions, 
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only to the city itself, but to all the villas and 
small cities that were round about it; some of 
them were quite destitute of inhabitants, and out 
of some of tuem he carried the inbabitants as 
slaves into captivity. 

2. As to Josephus, his retiring to that city, 
which he chose as the most fit for his security, put 
it into great fear; for the people of Tiberias did 
not imagine that he would have run away, un- 
less he had entirely despaired of the success of 
the war. And indeed, asto that point, they were 
not mistaken about his opinion; for he saw whi- 
ther the affairs of the Jews would tend at last, 
and was sensible that they had but one way of 
escaping, and that was by repentance. How- 
ever, although he expected that the Romans 
would forgive him, yet did he choose to die many 
times over, rather than to betray his country, 
and to dishonor that supreme command of the 
army which had been entrusted with him, or to 
live happily under those against whom he was 
sent to fight. He determined, therefore, to give 
an exact account of affairs to the principal men 
at Jerusalem by a letter, that he might not by 
too much aggrandizing the power of the enemy, 
make them too timorous, nor by relating that 
their power beneath the truth, might encourage 
theni to stand out when they were perhaps dis- 
posed to repentance. He also sent them word, 
that if they thought of coming to terms, they 
must suddenly write to him an answer; or if 
they resolved upon war, they must send him an 
army sufficient to fight the Romans. According- 
ly, he wrote these things, and sent messengers 
immediately to carry his letter to Jerusalem. 

3. Now Vespasian was very desirous of de- 
molishing Jotapata, for he had gotten intelligence 
that the greatest part of the enemy had retired 
thither, and that it was, on other accounts, a place 
of great security tothem. Accordingly, he sent 
both footmen and horsemen to level the road, 
which was niountainous and rocky, not without 
difficulty to be travelled over by footmen, but 
absolutely impracticable for horsemen. Now 
these workmen accomplished what they were 
about in four days’ time, and opened a broad 
way forthe army. On the fifth day, which was 
the twenty-first of the month Artemisius yar) 
Josephus prevented him, and came from Tibe- 
rias, and went into Jotapata, and raised the 
drooping spirits of the Jews. Anda certain de- 
serter told this good news to Vespasian, that Jo- 
sephus had removed himself thither, which made 
him make haste to the city, as supposing, that 
with taking that, he should take all Judea, in 
case he could but withal get Josephus under his 
power. So he took this news to be of the vastest 
advantage to him, and believed it to be brought 
about by the providence of God, that he who ap- 
peared to be the most prudent man of all their 
enemies, bad of his own accord shut himself up in 
a place of sure custody. Accordingly, he sent 
Placidus with a thonsand horsemen, and Ebutius 
a decurion, ieee that was of eminency botb 
in counsel and in action, to encompass thy city 
round, that Josephus mnight not escape away pri- 
vately. 

4. Vespasian also, the very next day, took his 
whole army and followed them, and by marching 
till late in the evening, arrived then at Jotapata; 
and bringing his army tothe northern side of the 
city, he pitched his camp on a certain small hill 
which was seven furlongs from the city, and still 
greatly endeavored to be well seen by the 
enemy, to put them into a consternation; which 
was indeed so terrible to the Jews immediately, 
that no one of them durst go out beyond the wall. 
Yet did the Romans put off the attack at that 
time, because they had marched all the day, al- 
though they placed a double row of battalions 
rou the city, with a third row beyond them 
round the whole, which consisted of cavalry, in 
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order to stop up every way for an exit; which 
thing making the Jews despair of escaping, ex- 
cited them to act more bold y; for nothing makes 
men fight so desperately in war as necessity. 

5. Now when an assault was made the next 
day by the Romans, the Jews at first stayed 
out of the walls, and opposed them, and met 
them, as having formed themselves a camp, be- 
fore the city walls. But when Vespasian had set 
against them the archers and slingers, and the 
whole multitude that could throw to a great dis- 
tance, he permitted them to go to work, while he 
himself, with the footmen, got upon an acclivity, 
whence the city might easily betaken. Josephus 
was then in fear for the city, and leaped out, and 
all the Jewish multitude with him; these fell to- 
gether upon the Romans in great numbers, and 

rove them away from the wall, and performed a 
great many glorious and bold actions. Yet did 
they suffer as much as they made the enemy suf- 
fer; for as despair of deliverance encouraged 
the Jews, so did a sense of shame equally en- 
courage the Romans. ‘These last had skill as 
well as strength; the other had only courage, 
which armed them and made them fight furiously. 
And when the fight had lasted all day, it was put 
an end to by the coming on of the night. They 
had wounded a great many of the Romans, and 
killed of them thirteen men; of the Jews’ side 
seventeen were slain, and six hundred wounded. 

6. On the next day the Jews made another at- 
tack upon the Romans, and went out of the walls, 
and fought a much more desperate battle with 
them than before. For they were now become 
more courageous than formerly, and that on ac- 
count of the unexpected good opposition they 
had made the day before; as they found the Ro- 
mans also to fight more desperately; for a sense 
of shame inflamed these into a passion, as es- 
teeming their failure of a sudden victory to be a 
kind of defeat. Thus did the Romans try to make 
an impression upon the Jews, till the fifth day 
continually, while the people of Jotapata made 
sallies out, and fought at the walls most despe- 
rately; nor were the Jews affrighted at the 
strength of the enemy, nor were the Romans dis- 
couraged at the difficulties they met with in ta- 
king the city. 

7. Now Ja is almost all of it built on a 
precipice, having on all the other sides of it every 
way valleys immensely deep and steep, insomuch, 
that those who would look down would have their 
sight fail them before it reaches to the bottom. 
It is only to be come at on the north side, where 
the utmost part of the city is built on the moun- 
tain, as it ends obliquely at a plain. This moun- 
tain Josephus had encompassed with a wall when 
he fortified the city, that its top might not be ca- 
pable of hoa seized upon hy the enemies. The 
city is covered all round with other mountains, 
and can noway he seen till a man comes just 
upon it. And this was the strong situation of 
Jotapata. 

8. Vespasian, therefore, in order to try how he 
might overcome the natural strength of the 
place, as well as the bold defence of the Jews, 
made a resolution to prosecute the siege with 
vigor. To that end he called the commanders 
that were under him to a council of war, and 
consulted with them which way the assault 
might be managed to the best advantage. And 
when the resolution was there taken to raise a 
bank against that part of the wall which was 
practicable, he sent his whole army abroad to get 
the materials together. So when they had cut 
down all the trees on the mountains that adjoined 
to the city, and had gotten together a vast heap 
of stones, besides the wood they had cut down, 
some of them brought hurdles, in order to avoid 
the effects of the darts that were shot from above 
them. These hurdles they spread over their 
banks, under cover whereof they formed their 
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bank, and so were little or nothing hurt by the | that came to sana as also with the setting fire 


darts that were thrown upon them from the wall, 


while others pulled the neighboring hillocks to | 


pieces, and perpetually brought earth to them; 
so that while they were husy three sorts of ways, 
nobody was idle. However, the Jews cast stones 
from the walls upon the hurdles which protected 
the men, with all sorts of darts also; and the 
noise of what could not reach them was yet so 
terrible, that it was some impediment to the 
workmen. 

9. Vespasian then set the engines for throw- 
ing stones and darts round about the city. The 
number of the engines was in all a hundred and 
sixty; and bade them fall to work, and dislodge 
those that were upon the wall. At the same 
time, such engines as were intended for that 
purpose threw atonce lances upon them with a 
great noise, and stones of the weight of a talent 
were thrown by the engines that were prepared 
for that purpose, together with fire, and a vast 
multitude of arrows, which made the wall so dan- 
gerous, that the Jews durst not only not come 
upon it, but durst not come to those parts within 
the walls which were reached by the engines; 
for the multitude of the Arabian archers, as well 
also as all those that threw darts and flung 
stones, fell to work at ike same time with the 
engines. Yet did not the others lie still; when 
they could not throw at the Romans from a high- 
er place; for they then made sallies out of the 
city, like private robbers, by parties, and pulled 
away the hurdles that Eed the workmen, and 
killed them when they were thus naked; and 
when those workmen gave way, these cast away 
the earth that composed the bank, and burnt the 
wooden parts of it, together with the hurdles, 
till at length Vespasian perceived that the inter- 
vals there were between the works were of dis- 
advantage io hiin; for those spaces of ground 
afforded the Jews a place for assaulting the Ro- 
mans. So he united the hurdles, and at the same 
time joined one part of the army to the other, 
which prevented the private excursions of the 
Jews. 

10. And when the bank was now raised, and 
brought nearer than ever to the battlements that 
belonged to the walls, Josephus thought it would 
be entirely wrong in him if he could make no 
contrivance in opposition to theirs, and that 
might be for the city’s preservation; so he got 
together his workmen, and ordered them to build 
the wall higher; and when they said that this 
was impossible to be done while so many darts 
were thrown at them, he invented this sort of 
cover for them: he bade them fix piles, and ex- 

and before them the raw hides Boen newly 
Filled, that these hides, by yielding and hollow- 
ing themselves when the stones were thrown at 
them, might receive them; for that the other 
darts would slide off them, and that the fire that 
was thrown would be quenched by the moisture 
that was in them. And these he set before the 
workmen, and under them these workmen went 
on with their works in safety, and raised the wall 
higher, and that both by day aad by night, till it 
was twenty cubits high. He also built a good 
number of towe`s upon the wall, and fitted to it 
strong battlements. This greatly discouraged 
the Romaas, who, in their own opinions, were 
already gotten within the walls, while they were 
now at once astonished at Josephus's contri- 
vance, and at the fortitude of the citizens that 
were in the city. 

11. And now Vespasian was plainly irritated 
at the great subtlety of this stratagem, and at 
the boldness of the citizens of Jotapata; for, 
taking heart again upon the building of this 
wall, they made fresh sallies upon the Romans, 
and had every ge conflicts with them by par- 
ties, together with all such coatrivances as rob- 
bers made use of, and with the plundering of all 


to all the other works; and this till Vespasian 
made his army leave off fighting them, and re- 
solved to lie round the city, and to starve them 
into a surrender, as supposing that either they 
would be forced to petition him for mercy by 
want of provisions, or, if they should have the 
courage to hold out till the last, they should 
perish by famine: and he concluded he should 
conquer them the more easily in fighting, if he 
gave them an interval, and then fell upon them 
when they were weakened by famine; but still he 
gave orders that they should guard against their 
coming out of the city. 

12. Now the besieged had plenty of corn with- 
in the city, and indeed of all other necessaries, 
but they wanted water, because there was no 
fountain in the city, the people being there usual- 
ly satisfied with rain water; yet it is a rare thing 
in that country to have rain in summer; and at 
this season, during the siege, they were in great 
distress for some contrivance to satisfy their 
thirst; and they were very sad at this time par- 
ticularly, as if they were already in want of 
water entirely, for Josephus, seeing that the city 
abounded with other necessaries, and that the 
men were of good courage, and being desirons 
to protract the siege to the Romans loager than 
they expected, ordered their drink to be given 
them by measure; but this scanty distribution 
of water by measure was deemed by them as a 
thing more hard upon them than the want of it; 
and their not being able to drink as much as they 
would, made them more desirous of driaking 
than they otherwise had been; nay, they were 
as much disheartened thereby as if they were 
come to the last degree of thirst. Nor were the 
Romans unacquainted with the state they were 
in, for when they stood over against them, be- 
yond the wall, they could see them running to- 
gether, and taking their water by measure, which 
made them throw their javelins thither, the place 
being within their reach, and kill a great many 
of them. 

13. Herenpon Vespasian hoped that their re- 
ceptacles of water would in no lorg time be 
emptied, and that they would Le forced to deli- 
ver up the city to him; but Josephus being mind- 
ed to break such his hope, gave command that 
na should wet a great many of their clothes, 
and hang them out about the battlements, till 
the entire wall was of a sudden all wet with the 
running down of the water. At this sight the 
Romans were discouraged, and under conster- 
nation, when they saw them able to throw away 
in sport so much water, when they supposed 
them not to have enough to drink themselves. 
This made the Roman general despair of taking 
the city by their want of necessaries, and to 
betake himself again to arms, and to try to force 
them to surrender, which was what the Jews 
greatly desired; for, as they despaired of either 
themselves or their city being able to escape, 
they preferred a death in battle before one by 
hunger and thirst. i 

14. However, Josephus contrived another stra- 
tagem besides the foregoing, to get plenty of 
what they wanted. There was a certain rough 
and uneven place that could hardly be ascend- 
ed, nnd on that account was not guarded by the 
soldiers; so Josephus seut out certain persons 
along the western part of the valley, and by 
then: sent letters to whom he pleased of the Jews 
that were out of the city, and procured from them 
what necessaries soever taey wanted in the city 
in abundance; he enjoined them also to creep 
generally along by the watch as they came jato 
the city, and to cover their backs with such 
sheep-skins as had their wool upon them, that if 
any one should spy them out in the night time, 
they might be believed to be dogs. This was 
done till the watch perceived their contrivance 
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and encompassed that rough place about them- 
selves. 

15. And now it was that Josephus perceived 
that the city could not hold out long, and that his 
own life would be in doubt if he coutinued in it; 
so lie consulted how he and the most potent men 
of the city might fly out of it. When the multi- 
tude nnderstood this, they came all round about 
him, and begged of him, “not to overlook them 
while they entirely depended on him, and him 
alone; for that there was still hope of the city’s 
deliverance, if he would stay with them, because 
every body would undertake any pajnswith great 
cheerfulness on his account, and in that case there 
would be some comfort for them also, though 
they should be taken. That it became him nei- 
ther to fly from his enemies, nor to desert his 
friends, nor to leap out of that city, as out of a 
ship that was sinking in a storm, into which he 
came when it was quiet and inacalm; for that 
by going away he would be the cause of drown- 
ing the city, because nobody would then venture 
to oppose the cnemy when he was once gone, 
upon whom they wholly confided.” 

16. Hereupon Josephus avoided letting them 
know that he was to go away to provide for 
his own safety, but told them, that “he would 
go out of the city for their sakes; for that if he 
staid with them, he should be able to do them 
little good, while they were in a safe condition, 
and that if they were once taken he should onl 
perish with them to no parnai. but that if he 
were once gotten free from this he he should 
be able to bring them very great relief; for that 
he would then immediately get the Galileans to- 
gether out of the country, in great multitudes, 
and draw the Romans off their city by another 
war. That he did not see what advantage he 
could bring to them now by staying among them, 
but only provoke the Romans to besiege them 
more closely, as esteeming it a most valuable 
thing to take him; but tbat if they were once 
informed that he was fled out of the city, they 
would greatly remit of their eagerness against 
it.” Yet did not this plea move the people, but 
inflamed them the more to hang about him. Ac- 
cordingly, both the children and the old men, and 
the women with their infants, came mourning to 
him, and fel] down before him, and all of them 
caught hold of his fect, and held him fast, and 
kesought him with great lamentations, that he 
would take his share with them in their fortune; 
and I think they did this, not that they envied my 
deliverance, but that they hoped for their own; 
for they could not think they should suffer any 
great misfortune, provided Josephus would but 
stay with them. 

17. Now Josephus thought, that if be resolved 
to stay, it ould be ascribed to their entreaties, 
and if he resolved to go away by force, he should 
be put into custody. His commiseration also of 
the people under their lamentations had much 
broken that his eagerness to leave them; so he 
resolved to stay, and arming himself with the 
common despair of the citizens, he said to them, 
“now is the time to begin to fight in earnest, 
when there is no hope of deliverance left. It 
is a hrave thing to prefer glory before life, and 
to set about some such noble undertaking as 
may be remembered by late posterity.” Having 
said this, he fell to work immediately, and made 
a sally, and dispersed the enemies’ out-guards, 
and ran as far as the Roman camp itself, and pull- 
ed the coverings of thcir tents to pieces, that 
were upon their banks, and set fire to their works. 
And this was the manner in which he never left 
off fighting, neither the next day, nor the day 
after it, but went on with it for a considerable 
number of both days and nights. 

18. Upon this, Vespasian, when he saw the 
Romans distressed by these sallies, (though they 
were ashamed to be made to run away by the 
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Jews; and when at any time they made the Jews 
run away, their heavy armor would not let them 
pursue then far, while the Jews, when they had 

erformed any action, and before they could be 
E themselves, still retired into the city,) order- 
ed his armed men to avoid their onset, and not 
fight it out with men under desperation, while 
nothing is more courageous than despair; but that 
their violence would be quenched when they saw 
they failed of their purposes, as fire is quenched 
when it wants fuel; and that it was most proper 
for the Romans to gain their victories as cheap 
as they could, since they are not forced to fight, 
but only to enlarge their own dominions. So he 
repelled the Jews in a great measure by the Ara- 
bian archers, and the Syrian slingers, and by 
those that threw stones at them, nor was there 
any intermission of the great number of their 
offensive engines. Now the Jews suffered greatly 
by these engines, without being able to escape 
from thein, and when these engines threw stones 
or javelins a great way, and the Jews were with- 
in their reach, they pressed hard upon the Ro- 
mans, and fought desperately, without sparing 
either soul or body, one part succoring another 
by turns, when it was tired down. 

19. When, therefore. Vespasian looked upon 
himself as in a manner besieged by these sallies 
of the Jews, and when his banks were now not 
far from the walls, he determined to make use 
of his battering ram. This battering ram is a 
vast beam of wood like the mast of a ship; its 
forepart is armed with a thick piece of iron at the 
head oi it, which is so carved as to be like the 
head of a ram, whence its name is taken. This 
ram is slung in the air by ropes passing over its 
middle, and is hung like the balance in a pair of 
scales from another beam, and braced by strong 
beams that pass on both sides of it, in the nature 
of a cross. When this is pulled backward by a 
great number of men with united force, and then 
thrust forward by the same men, with a mighty 
noise, it batters the wall with that iron part 
which is prominent. Nor is there any tower so 
strong, or walls so broad, that can resist any 
more than jts first batteries, but all are forced to 
yield to it at last. This was the experiment 
which the Roman general betook himself to, 
when he was eagerly bent upon taking the city ; 
but found lying in the field so long to be to his 
disadvantage, because the Jews would never let 
him be quict. So these Romans brought the 
several engines for galling an enemy nearer to 
the walls, that they might reach such as were 
upon the wall, and endeavored to frustrate their 
attempts: these threw stones and javelins at 
them; in the like manner did the archers and 
slingers come both together closer to the wall. 
This brought matters to such a pass that none of 
the Jews durst mount the walls; and then it was 
that the other Romans brought the battering 
ram that was cased with hurdles all over, and in 
the upper part was secured with skins that co- 
vered it, and this both for the security of them- 
selves and of the engine. Now, at the very first 
stroke of this engine, the wall was shaken, and a 
terrible clamor was raised by the people within 
the city, as if they were already taken. 

20. And now, when Josephus saw this ram still 
battering the same place, and that the wall would 
quickly ‘be thrown down by it, he resolved to 
elude for a while the force of the engine: with 
this design he gave orders to fill sacks with chaff 
and to hang them down before that place where 
they saw the rain always battering, that the 
stroke might be turned aside, or that the place 
might feel less of the strokes by the yielding na | 
ture of the chaff. This contrivance very much 
delayed the attempts of the Romans, because, 
let them remove their engines to what part they 
pleased, those that were above it removed their’ 
sacks, and placed them over against the strokes 
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it made, insomuch that the wall was noway hurt, 
and this by diversion of the strokes, till the Ro- 
maas made an opposite contrivance of long poles, 
aad by tying hooks at their ends, cut off the 
sacks. Now when the battering ram thus re- 
covered its force, and the = AMES citi been but 
newly built, was giviag way, Josephus and those 
about him had afterward immediate recourse to 
fire to defend themselves withal; whereupon 
they took what materials soever they had that 
were but dry, and made a sally three ways, and 
set fire to the machines and the hurdles, and the 
banks of the Romans themselves; nor did the 
Romans well know how to come to their assist- 
ance, being at once under a consternation at the 
Jews’ boldness, and being prevented by the 
flames from coming to their assistance; for the 
materials being dry with the bitumen and pitch 
that were among them, as was brimstone also, 
the fire caught hold of every thing immediately, 
and what cost the Romans a great deal of pains 
was ia one hour consumed. 

21. And here a certain Jew appeared worthy 
of our relation and commendation; he was the 
son of Sameas, and was called Eleazar, and was 
born at Saab, in Galilee. This man took upa 
stone of a vast bigness, and threw it down from 
the wall upon the ram, and this with so great a 
force that it broke off the head of the engine. He 
also leaped down, and took up the head of the 
ram from the midst of them, and without any 
concern carried it to the top of the wall, and this 
while he stood as a fit mark to be pelted by all 
hiscnemies. Accordingly, he received the strokes 
upon his naked body, and was wounded with five 
darts: nor did he mind any of them while he 
went up to the top of the at where he stood in 
the si fe of them all, as aa instance of the great- 
est boldness; after which, he drew himself on a 
heap with his wounds upon him, and fell down 
together with the head of theram. Nextto him, 
two brothers showed their courage; their names 
were Netir and Philip, both of them of the village 
Ruma, and both of them Galileans also; these 
men leaped upon the soldiers of the tenth legion, 
and jell upon the Romans with such a noise and 
force as to disorder their ranks, and to put to flight 
all upon whomsoever they made their assaults. 

22. After these men’s performances, Josephus, 
and the rest of the multitude with him, took a 
great deal of fire, and burnt both the machines 
and their coverings, with the works belonging to 
the fifth and to the tenth legion, which they put 
to fight; when others followed them immediately, 
and buried those iastruments and all their mate- 
rials underground. However, about the evening, 
the Romans erected the battering ram again, 
against that part of the wall which had suffered 
before; where a certain Jew that defended the 
city from the Romans, hit Vespasian with a dart 
in his foot, and wounded hiin a little, the distance 
being so great, that no mighty impression could 
be made by the dart thrown so far off. However, 
this caused the greatest disorder among the Ro- 
mans; for when those who stood near him saw 
his blood, they were disturbed at it, and a report 
went abroad, through the whole army, that the 
general was wounded, while the greatest part 
left the siege, and came ruuning together with 
surprise and fear to the general; and before them 
all came Titus, out of the concern he had for his 
father, insomuch that the multitude were in 
great confusion, and this, out of the regard they 
had for their general, and by reason of the agony 
that the son was in. Yet did Vespasian soon put 
an end to the son’s fear, and to the disorder the 
army was under, for being superior to his pains, 
and endeavoring sooa to be seen by all that had 
been ina fright about him, he excited them to 
fight the Jews more briskly; for now every body 
was willing to expose himself to danger imme- 
diately, in order to avenge thcir general; and 
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then they encouraged one another with loud 
voices, and ran hastily to the walls. 

23. Bu still Josephus and those with him, al- 
though the » fell down dead one upoa another by 
the ieee ami stones which the engines threw 
upon them, yet did not they desert the wall, bat 
fell upon those who managed the ram, under the 
protection of the hurdles, with fire, and iron 
weapons, and stones; and these could do little or 
nothing, but fell themselves perpetually, while 
they were seen by those whom they could not 
see, for the light of their own flame shone about 
them, and made them a most visible mark to the 
enemy,. as they were in the day time, while the 
engines could not be seen at a great distance, 
and so what was thrown at them was hard to be 
avoided; for the force with which these enginea 
threw stones and darts made them hurt several 
at a time, and the violent force of the stones that 
were cast by the engines was so great, that they 
carried away the pinnacles of the wall, and broke 
off the corners of the towers; for no body of , 
men could be so strong as not to be overthrown 
to the last rank by the largeness of the stones. 
And any one may learn the force of the eagines 
by what happened this very night: for as one 
of those that stood round about Josephus was 
near the wall, his head was carried away by 
such a stone, and his skull was flung as far as 
three furlongs. Ta the day-time also, a woman 
with child had her belly so violently struck, as 
she was just come out of her house, that the in- 
fant was carried to the distance of halfa furlong, 
so great was the force of that engine. The noise 
of the instruments themselves was very terrible; 
the sound of the darts and stones that were 
thrown by them was so also; of the same sort 
was that noise the dead bodies made, when they 
were dashed against the wall; and indeed dread- 
ful was the clamor which these things raised in 
the women within the city, which was echoed 
back at the same time hy the cries of such as 
were slain; while the whole space of ground 
whereon they fought ran with blood; and the 
wall might have been ascended over by bodies 
of the dead carcasses; the mountains also con- 
tributed to increase the noise by their echoes, nor 
was there on that night any thing of terror want- 
ing, that could either affect the hearing or the 
sight; ie did a great part of those that fought 
so hard for Jotapata fall manfnlly, as were a 
great part of them wounded. However, the 
morning watch was come ere the wall yielded to 
the machines employed against it, though it had 
been battered without intermission. However, 
those within covered their bodies with their ar- 
mor, and raised works over against that part 
which was thrown down, before those machines 
were laid, by which the Romans were to ascead 
into the city. 

24. In the morning Vespasian got his army to- 
gether, in order to take the city [by storm, ] after 
a little recreation upon the hard pains they had 
been at the night before; and as he was desirous 
to draw off those that opposed him from the 
places where the wall had been thrown dowa, he 
made the most courageous of the horsemen get 
off their horses, and placed them in three ranks 
over against theße ruins of the wall, but covered 
with their arnior on every side, and with poles 
in their hands, that so these might begin their 
ascent as soon as the instruments for such ascent 
were laid; behind them he placed the flower of 
the footmen; but for the rest of the horse, he 
ordered them to extend themselves over against 
the wall, upon the whole hilly country, ia order 
to prevent any from escaping out of the city 
when it should be taken; aud behiad these he 
placed the archers round about, and commanded 
them to have all their darts ready to shoot. The 
same commands he gave to the slingers, and to 
those that managed the engines and bade them to 
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take oppe ladders, and have them ready to lay. 
upon those parts of the wall which were yet un- 
touched, that the besieged might be engaged in 
trying to hinder their ascent by thein, and leave 
the guard of the parts that were thrown down, 
while the rest of them should be overborne by 
the darts cast at them, and might afford his men 
an entrance into the city. 

25. But Josephus, understanding the meaning 
of Vespasian’s contrivance, set the old men, to- 
gether with those that were tired out, at the sound 
parts of the wall, as expecting no harm from 
tbose quarters, but set the strongest of his men 
at the place where the wall was broken down, 
and before them all six men by themselves, among 
whom he took his share of the first and greatest 
danger. He also gave orders, that a the 
legions made a shout they should stop their ears, 
that they might not be affrighted at it, and that, 
to avoid the multitude of the enemies’ darts, they 
should bend down on their knees, and cover them- 
selves with their shields, and that they should re- 
treat a little backward for a white, till the arch- 
ers should have emptied their quivers; bnt that, 
when the Romans should lay their instruments 
for ascending the walls, they should leap out on 
the sndden, and with their own instruments 
should meet the enemy, and that every one 
should strive to do the best, in order, not to de- 
fend his own city, as if it were possible to be pre- 
served, but in order to revenge it, when it was 
already destroyed: and that they should set be- 
fore their eyes how their old men were to be 
slain, and their children and wives were to be 
killed immediately by the enemy; and tbat they 
would bened and all their fury on account 
of the calamities just coming npon them, and 
pour it out on the actors.” 

26. And thus did Josephus dispose of both his 
bodies of men; but then for the useless part of 
the citizens, the women and children, when they 
saw their city encompassed by a threefold army, 
for none of the usual guards, that had been 

ghting before, were removed,) when they also 
saw, not only the walls thrown down, but their 
enemies, with swords in their hands, as also the 
hilly country above them, shining with their wea- 
pons, and the darts in the haads of the Arabian 
archers, they made a final and lamentable outcry 
of the destruction, as if the misery were not only 
threatened, but actually come upon them already. 
But Josephus ordered the women to be shut up 
in their houses, lest they should render the war- 
like actions of the men too effeminate, by making 
them commiserate their condition, and command- 
ed them to hold their peace, and threatened them 
if they did not, while he came himself before the 
breach, where his allotment wns; for all those 
who brought ladders to the other places, he took 
no notice of them, but earnestly waited for the 
shower of arrows that was coming. 

27. And now the trumpeters of the several 
Roman legions sounded together, and the army 
made a terrible shout, and the darts, as by order, 
flew so fast, that they intercepted the light. How- 
ever, Josephus’s men remembered the charges 
he hnd given them; they stopped their ears at 
the sounds, and covered their eer against the 
darts; and as to the engines that were set ready 
to go to work, the Jews ran out upon them, be- 
fore those that should have used them were got- 
ten upon them. And now, on the ascending of 
the soldiers, there was a great conflict, and man 
actions of the hands, and of the sonl, were exhi- 
bited, while the Jews did earnestly endeavor, in 
the extreme danger they were in, not to show 
less conrage than those who, without being in 
danger, fonght so stontly against them, nor did 
they leave struggling with the Romans till they 
either fell down dead themselves, or killed their 
antagonists. But the Jews grew weary with de- 
fending themselves continually, and had notenow 
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to come in their places, and succor them; while 
on the side of the Romans fresh inen stili snc- 
ceeded those that were tired, and still new men 
soon got upon the machines for ascent, in the 
room of those that were thrust down, those encou- 
raging one another, and joining side to side with 
their shields, which were a protection to them, 
they became a body of men not to be broken, 
A this band thrnst away the Jews, as though 
they were themselves but one body, they began 
already to get upon the wall. 

28. Then did Josephus take necessity for his 
connsellor in this utmost distress, (which neces- 
sity is very sagacious in invention when it js irri- 
tated by o and gave orders to pour scald- 
ing oil npon those whose shietds Paor Su them. 
Whereupon they soon got it ready, being many 
that brought it, and what they brought being a 
great quantity also, and poured it on all sides 
upon the Romans, and threw down upon them 
their vessels as they were still hissing from the 
heat of the fire; this so burnt the Romans, that 
it dispersed that united band, who now tumbled 
down fron: the wall, with horrid pains, for the oil 
did easily run down the whole body from head to 
foot, under their entire armor, and fed upon 
their flesh like flame itself, its fat and unctuous 
nature rendering itsoon heated, and slowly cooled, 
and as the men were cooped up in their head- 
pieces and breast-plates, they could in no way get 
free from this burning oil; they could only leap 
and roll about in their pains, as they fell down 
from the bridges they had laid. And as they 
thus were beaten back, and retired to their own 
pany who still pressed them forward, tħey were 
easily wounded by those that were behind them. 

29. However, in this il] success of the Romans 
their courage did not fail them, nor did the Jews 
want prudence to oppose them; for the Romans, 
although they saw their own men thrown down, 
and in a miserable condition, yet were they ve- 
hemently bent against those that poured the oil 
upon them, while every one reproached the man 
before him as a coward, and one that hindered 
him from exerting himself; and while the Jews 
made use of another stratagem to prevent their 
ascent, and poured boiling fenugreek upon the 
boards in order to make them slip and fall down; 
by which means neither could those that were 
coming up, nor those that were going down, 
stand on their feet; but some of them fell back- 
ward upon the machines on which they ascend- 
ed, = were trodden upon; many of them fell 
down upon the bank they had raised, and when 
they were fallen upon it, were slain by the Jews; 
for when the Romans con!d not keep their feet, 
the Jews being freed from fighting hand to hand, 
had leisure to throw their darts at them. So the 
general called off those soldiers in the evening 
that had suffered so sorely, of whom the number 
of the slain wa not a few, while that of the 
wounded was st il greater; but of the people of 
Jotapata no m re than six men were kinta, al- 
though more than three hundred werc carried of 
wounded. ‘This fight happened on the twentieth 
day of the month Desius Sivan 

30. Herenpon Vespasian comforted his arm 
on occasion of what happened; and as he found 
them angry indeed, but rather wanting somewhat 
to do than any further exhortations, he gave 
orders to raise the banks still higher, and to erect 
three towers, each fifty feet high, and that they 
should cover them with plates of iron on every 
side, that they might be both firm by their weight, 
and not easily liable to be set on fire. These 
towers he set upon the banks, and placed upon 
them such as could shoot darts and arrows, with 
the lighter engines for throwing stones and darts 
also; and besides these he set upon them the 
stoutest men among the slingers, who not ae 
to be seen by reason of the height they stoo 


upon, and the battlements that sotet them 
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might throw their weapons at those that were 
upon the wall, and were easily seen by them. 

ereupon the Jews, not being easily able to 
escape those darts that were thrown down upon 
their heads, nor to avenge themselves on those 
whom they could not see, and perceiving that the 
height of the towers was so great, that a dart 
which they threw with their hand could hardly 
reach it,and that the iron places about them made 
it very hard to come at them by fire, they ran 
away from the walls, and fled hastily out of the 
city, and fell upon those that shot at them. And 
thus did the people of Jotapata resist the Ro- 
mans, while a great number of them were every 
day killed, without their being able to retort the 
evil upon their enemies, nor could they keep them 
out of the city without danger to themselves. 

31. About this time it was that Vespasian sent 
out Trajan against a city called Japha, that lay 
near to Jotapata, and that desired innovations, 
and was puffed up with the unexpected length of 
the opposition of Jotapata. This Trajan was the 
commander of the tenth legion, and to him Ves- 
pasian committed one thousand horsemen, and 
two thousand footmen. When Trajan came to 
the city, he found it hard to be taken, for besides 
the natural strength of its situation, it was also 
secured by a double wall; but when he saw the 

eople of this city coming out of it, and ready to 
fight him, he joined battle with them, and after 
a short resistance which they made, he pursued 
after them; and as they fled to their first wall, 
the Romans followed them so closely that they 
fell in together with them; but when the Jews 
were endeavoring to get again within their se- 
cond wall, their tellow-citizens shut them out, as 
being afraid that the Romans would force them- 
selves in with them. It was certainly God there- 
fore who brought the Romans to punish the Ga- 
lileans, and did then expose the people of the city 
every one of them manifestly to be destroyed by 
their bloody enemies; for they fell upon the gates 
in great crowds; and earnestly calling to those 
that kept them, and that by their names also, yet 
had they their throats cut in the very midst of 
their supplications; for the enemy shut the gates 
of the aie wall, and their own citizens shut the 
gates of the second, so they were enclosed be- 
tween two walls, and were slain in great num- 
bers together; many of them were run through 
by swords of their own men, and many by their 
own swords, besides an immense number that 
were slain by the Romans. Nor had they any 
courage to revenge themselves; for there was 
added to the consternation they were in from the 
enemy, thcir heing betrayed by their own friends, 
which quite broke their spirits; and at last they 
died, cursing not the Romans, but their own citi- 
zens, till they were all destroyed, being in num- 
ber twelve thousand. So Trajan gathered that 
the city was empty of eo that could fight, 
and although there should a few of them be 
therein, he supposed that they would be too timo- 
rous to venture upon any opposition; so he re- 
served the taking of the city tothe general. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent messengers to Vespasian, and 
desired him to send his son Titus to finish the 
victory he had gained. Vespasian hereupon 
imagining there might be some pains still neccs- 
sary, sent his son with an army of tive hundred 
horsemen, and one thousand footmen. So he 
caine quickly to the city, and put his army in 
order, and set Trajan over the left wing, while he 
had the right himself, and led them to the siege: 
and when the soldiers brought ladders to be laid 
against the wall on every side, the Galileans op- 

osed them from above iora while, but soon after- 
ward they left the walls. Then did Titus's men 
leap into the city, and seized upon it presently; 
but when those that were in it were gotten to- 

ether, there was a fierce battle between them; 

or the mcn of power fell upon the Romans in 


the narrow streets, and the women threw what- 
soever came next to hand at them, and sustained 
a fight with then for six hours’ time; but when 
the fighting men were spent, the rest of the mul- 
titude had their throats cut, partly in the open 
air, and partly in their own houses, both young 
and old together. So there were no males now 
remaining besides infants, who, with the women, 
were carried as slaves into captivity; so that the 
number of the slain both now in the city, and at 
the former fight, was fifteen thousand, and the 
captives were two thousand one hundred and 
thirty. This calamity befell the Galileans on 
the twenty-fifth day of the month Desius [Sivan.1 

32. Nor did the Samaritans escape their share 
of misfortunes at this time; for they assembled 
themselves together upon the mountain called 
Gerjzzim, which is with them a holy mountain, 
and there they remained; which collection of 
theirs, as well as the courageous minds they 
showed, could not but threaten somewhat ot 
war; nor were they rendered wiser by the mise- 
ries that had come upon their neighboring ci- 
ties. They also, notwithstanding the great suc- 
cess the Romans had, marched on in an unrea- 
sonable manner, depending on their own strength, 
and were disposed for any tumult upon its first 
appearance. Vespasian therefore thought it best 
to prevent their motions, and to cut off the foun- 
dation of their attempts. For although all Sa- 
maria had ever garrisons settled among them, 
yet did the number of those that were come to 
mount Gerizzim, and their conspiracy together, 
give ground to fear what they would be at: he 
therefore sent thither Cerealis, the commander 
of the fifth legion, with six hundred horsemen 
and three thousand footmen, who did not thin‘ it 
safe to go up the mountain, and give them battle, 
because many of the enemy were on the higher 
HU of the ground; so he encompassed all the 
ower part of the mountain with his army, and 
watched them all that day. Now it happened 
that the Samaritans, who were now destitute of 
water, were inflamed with a violent heat, (for it 
was summer time, and the multitude had not 
provided themselves with necessaries,) insomuch 
that some of them died that very day with heat, 
while others of them preferred slavery before 
such a death as that was, and fled to the Romans; 
by whom Cerealis understood, that those who still 
stayed there were very much broken by their mis- 
fortunes. So he went up the mountain, and ha- 
ving placed his forces round about the enemy, he, 
in the first place, exhorted them to take the secu- 
rity of his right hand, and come to terms with 
him, and thereby save themselves; and nssured 
them, that if they would lay down their arms, 
he would secure them from any harm; but when 
he could not prevail with them, he fell upon them 
and slew them all, being in number eleven thou- 
sand six hundred. This was done on the twenty- 
seventh day of the month Desius l ioe And 
these were the calamities that befell the Samari- 
tans at this time. 

33. But as the people of Jotapata still held out 
manfully, and bore up under their miseries be- 
yond Baie could be hoped for, on the forty-se- 
venth day [of the ea: tite banks cast up by the 
Romans were become higher than the wall: on 
which day acertain deserter went to Vespasian, 
nnd told him how few were left in the city, and 
how weak they were, and that they had been so 
worn out with perpetual watching, and as per- 
petual fighting, that they could not now oppose 
any force that came against them, and that they 
might be taken by stratagem, if any one would 
attack them; for that about the last watch of the 
night, when they thought they might have some 
rest from the hardships they were under, and 
when a morning sleep used to come upon tiein, 
as they were thoroughly weary, he said the 
watch used to fall asleep; accordingly, his ad- 
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vice was, that they should make their attack at | 
that hour. But Vespasian had a suspicion abont | 
this deserter, as knowing how faithful the Jews 

were to one another, and how much they despis- 

ed any punishments that could be inflicted on 

them; this last, because one of the people of Jo- 

tapata had undergone all sorts of torments, and. 
tnough they made him pass through a fiery trial 
of his enemies in his examination, yet would he 
»nform them nothing of the affairs within the 
city, and, as he was crucified, smiled at them. 
However, the probability there was in the rela- 
Jon itself, did partly confirm the truth of what | 
the deserter told them, and they thought he 
might probably speak the truth. Llowever, Ves- 

asian thought they should be no great sufferers 
if the report was a sham; so he commanded them 
to keep the man in custody, and prepared the 
army for taking the city. 

34. According to which resolution they march- 
ed without noise, at the hour that had been told 
them, to the wall; and it was Titus himself that 
first got upon it, with one of his tribunes, Domi- 
tius Finus, and had a few of the: fifteenth le- 
gion along with him. So they cut the throats of 
the watch, and entered the city very quietly. 
After these came Cerealis the tribune, and Pla- 
cidus, and led on those that were under them. 
Now when the citadel was taken, and the enemy 
were in the very midst of the city, and when it 
was already day, yet was not the taking of the 
city known by those that held it; for a great 
many of them were fast asleep, and a great mist, 
which then by chance fell upon the city, hinder- 
ed those that got up froin distinctly seeing the 
case they were in, til the whole Roman army was 
golten in, and they were raised up only to find 
the miseries they were under; and as they were 
slaying, they perceived the city wastaken. And 
for the Romans, they so well remembered what 
they had suffered during the siege, tbat they spar- 
ed none, nor pitied any, but Aree the people 
down the precipice from the citadel, ant slew 
them as they drove them down; at which time 
the difficulties of the place hindered those that 
were still able to fight from defending them- 
selves; for as they were distressed in the narrow 
streets, and could not keep their feet sure along 
the precipices, they were overpowered with the 
crowd of those that came fighting them from the 
citadel. This provoked a great many, even of 
those chosen men that were about Josephus, to 
kill themselves with their own hands; for when 
they saw that they could kill none of the Ro- 
mans, they resolved to prevent being killed by 
the Romans, and got together in great num- 
bers in the utmost parts of the city, and killed 
themselves. 

35. However, such of the watch as at first per- 
ecived they were taken, and ran away as fast as 
they could, went up into one of the towers on the 
north side of the city, and for a while defended 
themselves there; but as they were encompass- 
ed with a multitude of enemies, they tried to 
use their right hands when it was too late, and 
at length they cheerfully offered their necks to 
be cut off by those that stood over them. And 
the Romans might have boasted that the conclu- 
sion of that siege wns without blood [on their 
side,] if there had not been a centurion, Anto- 
nius, who was slain at the taking of the city. 
His death was occasioned by the following trea- 
chery: for there was one of those that were fled 
into the caverns, which were a great number, 
who desired that this Antonius would reach hiin 
his right hand for his security, aud would assure 
him that he would preserve him, and give him 
his assistance in getting up out of the cavern; 
accordingly, he incauttously reached him out his 
right hand, when the other man prevented him, 
and stabbed him under his loins with a spear, and 
killed him immediately, 
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36. And on this day ıt was that the Romans 
slew all the multitude that appeared openly; but 
on the following days they searehed the hiding 
places, and fell E those that were under 
ground, and in the caverns, and went thus 
through every age, excepting the infants and the 
women, and of tbese there were gathered toge- 
ther as captives twelve huodred; aad as for 
those that were slain at the taking of the city, 
and in the former fights, they were numbered to 
be forty thousand. So Vespasian gave order that 
the city should be entirely demolida. and all 
the fortifications burnt dowo. And thus was Jo- 
tapata taken, in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Nero, on the first day of the month Panemus 
[Tamuz.] 


CHAP. VIII 


How Josephus was discovered by a Woman, and 
was willing to deliver himself up to the Ro- 
mans; and what Discourse he had with his 
own Men, when they endeavored to hinder him; 
and what he said to Vespasian, when he was 
brought to him; andin what Manner Vespasian 
used him afterward. 


§ 1. AND now the Romans searched for Jose- 
pace both out of the hatred they bore him, and 
ecause their general was very desirous to have 
him taken; for he reckoned that if he were once 
taken, the greatest part of the war would be 
over. They then searched among the dead, and 
looked into the most concealed recesses of the 
city; but as the city was first taken, he was as- 
sisted by a certain supernatural providence; for 
he withdrew himself from the enemy wheu he 
was in the midst of them, and leaped into a cer- 
taiu deep pit, whereto there adjoioed a large dem 
at one side of it, which dea could not be seen by 
those that were above ground; and here he met 
with forty persons of eminence that had conceal- 
ed themselves, and with provisions enough to 
satisfy them for not a few days. So in the day 
time he hid himself from the enemy, who had 
seized upon all places, and in the night time he 
got up out of the den, and looked about for some 
way of escaping, and took exact notice of the 
watch; but as all places were guarded every 
where on his account, that there was no way of 
mE unseen, be went down again into the 
den. Thus he coocealed himself two days; but on 
the third day, when they had taken a woman who 
had been with theas, he was discovered. W here- 
upon Vespasian sent immediately and zealously 
two tribunes, Paulinus and Galicanus, and order- 
ed them to give Josephus their right hands asa 
security fork life, and to exhort him to come up. 
2. So they came and invited the man to come 
up, and gave him assurances that his life should 
be preserved; but they did not prevail with hins; 
for he gathered suspicions from the probability 
there was that one who had done so many things 
against the Romans, must suffer for it, though 
not from the mild temper of those that invited 
hin. However, he was afraid that he was invi- 
ted to come upin order to be punished, until Ves- 
pasian sent besides these a third tribune, Nica- 
nor, to him; he was one that was well known to 
Josephus, and had been his familiar acquaintance 
mn old time. When he was come, he enlarged 
upon the natural mildness of the Romuns to- 
wards those they have once conquered, and told 
him, that he had behaved himselfso valiantly, that 
the commanders rather admired than hated him; 
that the general was very desirous to have him 
brought to him, not in order to punish him, for 
that he could do though he should not come vo- 
luntarily, but that he was determined to preserve 
a man of his courage. He moreover added this, 
that Vespasian, had he heen resolved to impose 
upon him, would not have sent to hima friend 
of his own, nor put the fairest color upon the 
vilest action, by pretending friendship and mean- 
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ing perfidiousness, nor would he have himself 
acquiesced, or come to him, had it been to de- 
ceive him. 

3. Now as Josephus began to hesitate with 
himself about Nicanor’s proposal, the soldiery 
were so angry, that they ran hastily to set fire 
to the den; but the tribune would not permit 
them so to do, as being very desiraus to take the 
man alive. And now as Nicanor lay hard at Jo- 
sephus to comply, and he understood how the 
multitude of the enemies threatened him, he 
called to mind the dreams which he had dream- 
ed in the night time, whereby God had signified 
to him beforehand both the future calamities of 
the Jews, and the events that concerned the Ro- 
man emperors. Now Josephus was able to give 
shrewd conjectures about the interpretation of 
such dreams as have been ambiguously deliver- 
ed by God. Moreover, he was not unacquainted 
with the prophecies contained in the sacred 
books, as, being a priest himself, and of the pos- 
terity of pees and just then was he in an ec- 
stasy, and setting before him the tremendous 
images of the dreams he had lately had, he put 
up a secret prayer to God, and said, “ Since it 
pleaseth thee, who hast created the Jewish na- 
tion, to depress the same, and since all their 
good fortune is gone over to the Romans, and 
since thou hast made choice of this soul of mine 
to foretell what is to come to pass hereafter, I 
williagly give them my hands, and am content 
to live. And I protest openly, that I do not go 
over to the Romans as a deserter of the Jews, 
but as a minister from thee.” 

4. When he said this, he complied with Nica- 
nor’s invitation. But when those Jews who had 
ted with him, understood that he yielded to 
those that invited him to come up, they came 
about him in a body, and cried out, “ Nay, in- 
deed, now may the laws of our forefathers, which 
Ged ordained himself, well groan to purpose; 
that God, we mean, who hath created the souls 
of the Jews of such a temper, that they despise 
death. O Josephus! art ie still fond of life? 
and canst thou bear to see the light in a state of 
slavery? How soon hast thou forgotten thyself? 
How many hast thou persuaded to lose their 
lives for liberty? Thou hast therefore had a 
false reputation for manhood, and a like false 
reputation for wisdom, if thou canst hope for 
preservation from those against whom thou hast 
fought so zealously, and art, however, willing to 
be preserved by them, if they be in earnest. But 
although the good fortune of the Romans hath 
made tnee forget thyself, we ought to take care 
that the glory of our forefathers may not be tar- 
nished. We will lend thee our right hand and a 
sword; and if thou wilt die willingly, thou wilt 
die as a general of the Jews; but if unwillingly, 
thou wilt die as a traitor to them.” As soon as 
they said this, they began to thrust their swords 
at him, and threatened they would kill him, if he 
thought of yielding to the Romans. 

5. Upon this, Josephus was afraid of their at- 
tacking him, and yet thought he should be a be- 
trayer of the commands of God, if he died before 
they were delivered. So he began to talk like 
a philosopher to them in the distress he was 
then in, when he said thus to them: “O my 
friends, why are we so earnest to kill ourselves? 
and why do we set our soul and body, which are 
such dear companions, at such variance? Can 
any one pretend that I am not the man I was for- 
merly? AE the Romans are sensible how the 
matter stands well enough. Itisa brave thing to 
diein war; but so that it be according to the law 
of war, by the hand of conquerors. If, therefure, 
I avoid death from the sword of the Romans, I am 
traly worthy to be killed by my own sword, and 
my own hand: bnt if they admit of mercy, and 
would spare their enemy, how much more ought 
we to have mercy upon ourselves, and to spare 
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ourselves? For it is certainly a foolish thing to 
do that to ourselves which we quarrel with them 
for doing tous. Iconfess freely, that it isa brave 
thing to die for liberty; but still so that it be in 
war, and done by those who take that liberty 
from us; but in the present case our enemies do 
neither meet us in battle, nor do they kill us. 
Now, he is equally a coward who ail not die 
when he is obliged to die, and he who will die 
when he is not obliged so todo. What are we 
afraid of, when we will not go up to the Romans? 
Is it death? Ifso, what we are afraid of when we 
but suspect our enemies will indict it on us, shall 
we inflict it on ourselves for certain? Butit may 
be said, we must be slaves. And are we then in 
a clear state of liberty at present? It may also 
be said, that it is a manly act for one to kill bim- 
self. No, certainly, but a most unmanly one; 
as I should esteem that pilot to be an arrant 
coward, who, out of fear of a storm, should sink 
his ship of his own accord. Now, self-murder is 
a crime most remote from the common nature of 
all animals, and an instance of impiety against 
God our Creator: nor indeed is there any animal 
that dies by its own contrivance, or by its own 
means, for the desire of life is a law engraven in 
them all; on which account we deem those that 
openly take it away from us to be our enemies, 
and those that do it by treachery are punished 
for so doing. And do not you think that God is 
very angry when a man doth injury ta what he 
hath bestowed on biin? For from him itis that 
we have received our being, and we ought to leave 
it to his dispasal to take that bein; away from us. 
The bodies of all men are indceu immortal, and are 
created out of corruptible matter; but the soul is 
ever immortal, and is a portion vi the diviaity 
that inhabits our bodies. Besides, if any one de- 
stroys or abuses a depositum he hath received 
from a mere man, he is esteemed a wicked and per- 
fidious person; but then if any one cast out ot his 
body this divine depositum, can we imagine that 
he who is thereby affronted does not know of it? 
Moreover, our law justly ordains that slaves which 
run away from their masters shall be punished, 
though the masters they run away from may 
have been wicked masters to them. And shall 
we endeavor to run away from God, who is 
the best of all masters, and not think ourselves 
highly guilty of impiety? Do not you know that 
those who Hocutt out of this life, according to 
the law of nature, and pay that debt which was 
received from God, when he that lent it us is 
pleased to require it back again, enjoy eternal 
tame; that their houses and their posterity are 
sure, that their souls are pure and obedient, and 
obtain a most holy place in heaven, from whence 

in the revolution of ages, they are agaia sent 
into pure bodies; while the souls of those whose 
hands have acted madly against themselves, are 
received by the darkest place in Hades, and 
while God, who is their father, punishes those 
that offend against either of them in their poste- 
rity; for which reason God hates such doiags, 
and the crime is punished by our most wise legis- 
lator. Accordingly our iaws determine, that the 
bodies of such as kill themselves should be ex- 
posed till the sun be set, without burial, although 
at the same time it be allowed by them to be 
lawful to bury our enemies [sooner.] The laws 
of other nations also enjoin such men’s hands to 

be cut off when they are dead, which had been 
made use of in destroying themselves when alive; 
while they reckoned that as the body is alien from 
the soul, so is the hand alien trom the body. It 
is, therefore, my friends, a right thing $0 reason 

justly; and not add to the calamities which men 
ring upon us, impiety towards our Creator. It 
we have a mind to preserve ourselves, let us do 
it; for to be preserved by thase our enemies, to 
whom we have given so many demonstrations of 
our courage, is no way inglorious; but if we have 
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a mind to die, it is good to die by the hand of 
those that have conquered us. For my part, I 
will not run over to our enemies’ quarters, in 
order to be a traitor to myself; for certainly 1 
should then be much more foolish than those 
that deserted to the enemy, since they did it in 


destruction, for my own destruction. Ilowever, 
I heartily wish the Romans may prove treache- 
rous in this matter; for if, after the offer of their 
right hand for security, I be slain by them, | 
shall die cheerfully, and carry away with me the 
sense of their pertidiousness, as a consolation 
greater than victory itself.” 

6. Now these and many the like motives did 
Josephus use to these men to prevent their mur- 
dering themselves; but desperation had shut 
their ears, as having long ago devoted them- 
selves to dic, and they were irritated at Jose- 

hus. ‘They then ran upon him with their swords 
in their hands, one from one quarter, and another 
from another, and called hiin a coward, and every 
one of them appeared openly as if he were ready 
to smite him; but he calling to one of them by 
name, and looking like a general to another, and 
taking a third hy the hand, and making a fourth 
ashamed of himself, by praying him to forbear, 
and being in this condition distracted with various 
paon (as he well might in the great distress 

e was then in,) he kept off every one of their 
swords from killing him, and was forced to do 
like such wild beasts as are encompassed about 
on every side, who always turn themselves 
against those that lasttouched them. Nay, some 
of their right hands were debilitated by the re- 
verence they bare to their general in these his 
fatal calamities, and their swords dropped out of 
their hands, and not a few of them there were, 
who, when they aimed to smite him with their 
swords, they were not thoroughly either willing 
or able to do it. 

7. However, inthis extreme distress, he was not 
destitute of his usual sagacity ; bat trusting him- 
self to the providence ot God, he put his lite into 
hazard [in the manner following:] “ And now, 
(said he,) since it is resolved among you that you 
will die, come on, let us commit our mutual 
deaths to determination by lot. Tle whom the 
lot falls to first, let him be killed by him that hath 
the second lot, and thus fortune shall make its 
progress through us all; nor shall any of us pe- 
rish by his own right hand, for it would be untair 
if, when the rest are gone, somebody should re- 
pent and save himself.” This proposal appeared 
to them to be very just; and when he had pre- 
vailed with them to determine this matter by 
lots, he drew one of the lots for himself also. He 
who had the first lot laid his neck bare to him 
that had the next, as supposing that the general 
would die among them immediately; for the 
thought death, if Josephus might but die wit 
them, was sweeter than life; yet was he with 
another left to the last, whether we must say it 
happened so by chance, or whether by the prov- 
idence of God. And as he was very desirous 
neither to be condemned by the lot, nor, if he 
had been left to the last, to imbrue his right 
hand in the blood of his countryman, he persuad- 
el hin to trust his fidelity to him, and to live as 
weh as himself. 

8. Thus Josephus escaped in the war with the 
Romans, and in this his own war with his friends, 
aud was led by Nicanor to Vespasian. But now 
all the Romans ran together to see him; and as 
the multitude pressed one upon another about 
their general, there was a tumult of a various 


* T do not know where to find the law of Moses here 
mentioned by Josephus, and afterward hy Eleazar, B. 
vii. ch. viil. sect. 7; and almostimplied in B.i.eh. xiii. 
sect. 10, by Josephus’s commendation of Phasaelus for 
doing so; | mean whereby Jewish generals and people 
were obliged to kill themscives, rather than go into 
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kind; while some rejoiced that Josephus was 
taken, and some threatened him, and some crowd- 
ed to see him very near; but those that were 
more remote cried out to have this their enemy 
put to death, while those that were near called 


| to mind the actions he had done, and a deep con- 
order to save themselves, and I should do it for | 


cern appeared at the change of his fortune. Nor 
were there any of the Roman commanders, how 
much soever they had been enraged at him be- 
fore, but relented when they came to the sight of 
him. Above all the rest, Titus’s own valor, and 
Josephus’s own patience under his afflictions 
made him pity him, as did also the commisera- 
tion of his age, when he recalled to mind that 
but a little while ago he was fighting, but lay 
now in the hands of his enemies, which made 
| him consider the Pai of fortune, and how 
| quick is the turn of affairs in war; and how no 
state of men is sure: for which reason he then 
made a great many inore to be of the same pitifal 
temper with himself, and induced them to com 
miserate Josephus. He was also of great weight 
in persuading his father to preserve him. How- 
ever, Vespasian gave strict orders that he should 
be kept with great caution, as though he would 
in a very little time send him to Nero. 

9. When Josephus heard him give these orders, 
be said, that he had somewhat in his mind that 
he would willingly say to himself alone. When 
therefore they were all ordered to withdraw, ex- 
cepting Titus and two of their friends, he said, 
«Thou, O Vespasian, thinkest no more than that 
thou hast taken Josephus himself captive, but 1 
‘come to thee as a messenger of greater tidings; 
for had not | been sent by God to thee, I knew 
what was the law* of the Jews in this case, and 
how it becomes generals to die. Dost tou send 
me to Nero? For why? Are Nero’s successors 
till they come to thee still alive? Thou, O Ves- 
pasian, art Cæsar, and emperor, thou, and this 
thy son. Bind me now still faster, and keep me 
for thyself, for thou, O Cesar, art not only lord 
over me, but over the land and the sea, and all 
mankind; and certainly I deserve to be kept in 
closer custody than I now am in, in order to be 

unished, if I rashly affirm any thing of God.” 

Vhen he had said this, Vespasian at present 
did not believe him, but supposed that Josephus 
said this as a cunning trick in order to his own 
preservation; but in a little time he was con- 
vinced, and believed what he said to be true, 
God himself erecting his expectations, so as to 
think of obtaining the empire, aud by other signs 
foreshowing his advancement. He also found 
Josephus to have spoken truth on other occa- 
sions; for one of those friends that were present 
at that secret conference, said to Josephus, “I 
cannot but wonder how thou couldest not fore- 
tell to the people of Jotapata that they should be 
taken, nor couldest foretell this captivity which 
hath happened to thyself, unless what thou now 
sayest be a vain thing, in order to avoid the rage 
that is risen against thyself.” To which Jose- 
phus replied, ‘I did foretell to the people of Jc- 
tapata, that they would be taken on the forty-se- 
venth day, and that I should be caught alive by 
the Romans.” Now when Vespasian had inquir- 
ed of the captives privately about these predic- 
tions, he found them to be true, and then he be- 
gan to believe those that concerned himself. Yet 
did he not set Josephus at liberty from his bands, 
but bestowed on him suits of clothes and other 
precious gifts; he treated him also in a very 
obliging manner, and continued so to do, Titus 
still joining his interest in the honors that were 
done him. 


slavery under heathens. J doubt this would have been 
no better than self-murder ; and { believe it was rather 
some vain doctrine, or interpretation of the rigid Phar- 
isees, or Essenes, or Herodians, than a just consequence 
from any law of God delivered by Moses. 
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CHAP. IX. 


How Joppa was taken, and Tiberias delivered up. 


ġ 1. Now Vespasian returned to Ptolemais on 
the fourth day of the month Panemus, [Tamuz, ] 
and from thence he came to Cæsarea, which lay 
by the sea side. This wasa very great city of 
Judea, and for the greatest part inhabited by 
Greeks; the citizens here received both the Ro- 
man army and its general with all sorts of accla- 
mations and rejoicings, and this partly out of the 
good-will they bore to the Romans, but princi- 
pally out of the hatred they bore to those that 
were conquered by them; onwhich account they 
came clamoring against Josephus in crowds, and 
desired he might be put to death. But Vespa- 
sian passed over this petition concerning him, as 
offered by the injudicious multitude, with a bare 
silence. Two of the legions also he placed at 
Casarea, that they mightthere take their winter 
quarters, as perceiving the city very fit for such 
a purpose; but he placed the tenth and the fifth 
at Scythopolis, that he might not distress Cæsa- 
rea with the entire army. This place was warm, 
even in winter, as it was suffocating hot in the 
summer time, by reason of its situation in a 
plain, and near to the sea [of Galilee. } 

2. In the mean time there were gathered to- 
gether as well such as had seditiously got out 
from among their enemies, as those that had 
escaped out of the demolished cities, which 
were in al] a great number, and repaired Joppa, 
which had been left desolate by Cestius, that it 
might serve them for a place of refuge; and be- 
cause the adjoining region had been laid waste 
in the war, and was not capable of supporting 
them, they determined to go off to sea. They 
also built themselves a great many _piratical 
ships, and turned pirates upon the seas near to 
Syria, and Phenicia, and Egypt, and made those 
seas unnavigable to all men. Now as soon as 
Vespasian knew of their conspiracy, he sent 
both footmen and horsemen to Joppa, which was 
unguarded in the night time; however, those 
that were in it perceived that they should be at- 
tacked, and were afraid of it; yet did they not 
endeavor to keep the Romans out, but fied to 
their ships, and ia at sea all night out of the 
reach of theìr darts. 

3. Now Joppa is not naturally a haven, for it 
ends in a rough shore, where all the rest of it is 
straight, but the two ends bend towards each 
other, where there are deep precipices, and great 
stones that jut out into the sea, and where the 
chains wherewith Andromeda was bound have 
left their footsteps, which attest to the antiquity 
of that fable. But the north wind opposes and 
beats upon the shore, and dashes mighty waves 
against the rocks which receive them, and ren- 
ders the haven more dangerous than the country 
they had deserted. Now as those people of Jop- 

a were floating about in this sea, in the morn- 
ing there fell a violent wind upon them; it is 
called by those that sail there, the black north 
wind, and there dashed their ships one against 
another, and dashed some of them against the 
rocks, and carried many of them by force, while 
they strove against the opposite waves, into the 
main sea; for the shore was so rocky, and had 
so many of the enemy upon it, that they were 
afraid to come to land; nay, the waves rose so 
very high, that thes drowned them; nor was 
there any place whithe’ they could fly, nor any 
way to save themselves while they were thrust 
out of the sea by the violence of the wind, if 
they staid where they were, and out of the city 
by the violence of the Romans. And much la- 
mentation there was when the ships dashed 
against ove another, and a terrible noise when 

* These public mourners, hired upon the supposed 


death of Josephus, and the real death of many 
more, illustrate some passages in the Bible, which sup- 
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they were broken to pieces; and some of the mul- 

titude that were in them were covered with waves 

and so perished, and a great maoy were embar- 
rassed with shipwrecks. But some of them 
thought, that to die by their own swords was 
lighter than by the sea, and so they killed them- 
sels before they were drowned; although the 
greatest part of them were carried by the waves 

and dashed to pieces against the abrupt parts of 
the rocks, insomuch that the sea was bloody a 
long way, and the maritime parts were full of 
dead bodies, for the Romans came upon those 
that were carried to the sbore, and destroyed 
them; and the number of the bodies that were 
thus thrown out of the sea, was four thousand 
and two hundred. The Romans also took the 
city without opposition, and utterly demolished it. 
4. And thus was Joppa taken twice by the 
Romans ina little time; but Vespasian, in order 
to prevent these pirates from coming thither any 
more, erected a camp there, where the citadel of 
Joppa had been, and Jeft abody of horse in it, 
with a few footmen, that these last might stay 
there and guard the camp, and the horsemen 
might spoil the country that Jay round it, and 
might destroy the neighboring villages, and 
smaller cities. So these troops overran the coun- 
try, as they were ordered to do, and every day 
cut to pieces and laid desolate the whole region. 
5. But now, when the fate of Jotapata was re- 
lated at Jerusalem, a great many at the first dis- 
believed it, on account of the vastness of the ca- 
Jamity, and because they had no eyewitness to 
attest the truth of what was related about it; for 
not one person was saved to be a messenger of 
that news, but a fame was spread abroad at ran- 
dom that the city was taken, as such fame usu- 
ally spreads bad news about. However, the 
truth was known by degrees, from the places 
near Jotapata, and appeared to all to be too true. 
Yet were there fictitious stories added to what 
was really done; for it was reported that Jose- 
phus was slain at the taking of the city, which 
iece of news filled Jerusalem full of sorrow. In. 
every house also, and among all to whom any of 
the slain were allied, there was a lamentation for 
them: but the mourning for the commander was 
a public one, and some mourned for those that 
had lived with them, others for their kindred, 
others for their friends, and others for their breth- 
ren, but all mourned for Josephus; insomuch that 
the lamentation did not cease in the city before 
the thirticth day, and a great many hired mourn- 
ers,* with their pipes, who should begin their 
melancholy ditties for them. 

6. But as the truth came out in time, it appear- 
ed how the affairs of Jotapata really stood; yet 
was it found that the death of Josephus was a 
fiction; and when they understood that he was 
alive, and was among the Romans, and that the 
commanders treated him at another rate than 
they treated captives, they were as vehemently 
angry at him now, as they had showed their geod 
will before when he appeared to have been dead. 
He was also abused by some as having been a 
coward, and by others as a deserter; and the city 
was fall of indignation at him, and of reproaches 
cast upon him: their rage was also aggravated 
by their afilictions, and more inilamed by their 
il] success; and what usually becomes an veca- 
sion of caution to wise men, E mean atiiction, 
became a spur to them to venture on farther ca- 
lamities, and the end of one misery became still 
the beginning of another; they therefore resolv- 
ed to fallon the Romans the more vehemently, 
as resolving to be revenged on him in revenging 
themselves on the Romans. And this was the 
state of Jerusalem as to the troubles which now 

came upon it. 


pose the same customs, as Matt. xi. t; where ihe rea 
der way consult the notes of Grotius, 
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7. But Vespasian, in order to see the kingdom 
of Agrippa, while the king himself persuaded 
him so to do, (partly in order to his treating the 
general and his army in the best and most splen- 
did manner his private affairs would enable him 
to do, and partly that he might, by their means, 
correct such things as were amiss in his gov@n- 
ment,) he removed from that Cæsarea which was 
by the sea-side, and went to that which is called 

sarea Philippi;* and there he refreshed his 
army for twenty days, and was himself feasted 
by king Agrippa, where he also returned public 
thanks to God for the good success he had had 
in his undertakings. But as soon as he was jin- 
formed that Tiberias was fond of innovations, 
and that Tarichee had revolted, both which 
cities were parts of the kingdom of Agrippa, 
and was satisfied within himself that the Jews 
were every where perverted [from their obedi- 
ence to their governors, | he thought it season- 
able to make an expedition against these cities, 
and that for the sake of Agrippa, and in order to 
bring his cities to reason. So he sent away his 
son Titus to [the other} Cæsarea, that he might 
bring the army that lay there to Scythopolis, 
which is the largest city of Decapolis, and in the 
neighborhood ot Tiberias, whither he came, 
and where he waited for his son. He then came 
with three legions, and pitched his camp thirty 
furlongs off ‘Tiberias, at a certain station easily 
seen by the innovators; it is named Sennabris. 
He also sent Valerian, a decurion, with fifty 
horsemen, to speak peaceably to those that were 
in the city, and to exhort them to give him assu- 
rances of their fidelity; for he had heard that 
the people were desirous of peace, but were oblig- 
ed by some of tne seditions part to join with 
them, and so were forced to fight for them. 
When Valerian had marched up to the place, 
and was near the wall, he alighted off his hanes. 
and made those that were with him do the same, 
that they might not be thought to come to skir- 
mish with them; but before they could come to 
discourse one with another, the most potent men 
among the seditious made a sally upon them 
armed; their leader was one whose name was 
Jesus, the son of Saphat, the principal head of a 
band of robbers. Now Valerian, neither think- 
ing it safe to fight contrary to the commands of 
the general, though he were secure of a victory, 
and knowing that it was a very hazardous under- 
taking for a few to fight with many, for those 
that were unprovided to fight those that were 
ready, and being on othe: accounts, surprised at 
this unexpected onset of the Jews, he ran away 
on foot, as did five of the rest in like manner, and 
left their horses behind them; which horses Je- 
sus led away into the city, and rejoiced as if they 
had taken them in battle, and not by treachery. 

8. Now the seniors of the people, and such as 
were of principal authority among them, fearing 
what would be the issue of this matter, fled to 
the camp of the Romans: they then took their 
king along with them, and fel! down before Ves- 
eat to supplicate his favor, and hesought 

im not to overlook them, nor to impute the 
madness of a few to a whole city; to spare a peo- 
le that had been ever civil and obliging to the 
Zomans; but to bring the authors of this revolt 
to due punishment. who had hitherto sa watched 
them, that though they were zealous to give 
them the security of their right hands of a Jong 
time, yet conld they not accomplish the same. 
With these supplications the general complied, 
although he were very angry at the whole city 
about the carrying off his horses, and this be- 
cause he saw that Agrippa was under a great 
concern for them. So when Vespasian and 
Agrippa had accepted of their right hands by 

*Of thia Carsarea Philippi (twice menlioned in our 
New Testament, Matthew xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27,) there 
are coins still extant, a3 Spanheim here informs us. 
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way of security, Jesus and his party thought it 
not safe for them to continue at Tiberias, so they 
ran away to Tarichee. The next day Vespa- 
sian sent ‘Trajan before with some horsemen to 
the citadel, to make trial of the multitude, whe- 
ther they were all disposed for peace; and as 
soon as he knew that the people were of the 
same mind with the petitioners, he took his army 
and went to the city; upon which the citizens 
opened to him their gates, and met him with 
acclamations of joy, and called him their savior 
and benefactor. But as the army was a great 
while in getting in at the gates, they were so 
narrow, Vespasian commanded the south wall to 
be hroken down, and so made a broad passage 
for their entrance. However, he charged them 
to abstain from rapine and injustice, in order to 
gratify the king; and on his account spared the 
rest of the wall, while the king undertook for 
then that they should continue (faithful to the 
Romans] for the time to come. And thus did he 
restore this city to a quiet state, after it had 
been grievously afflicted by the sedition. 


CHAP. X. 


How Tarichee was taken. A description of the 
River Jordan, and of the country of Genne- 
sareth. 


§ 1. AND now Vespasian pitched his camp be- 
tween this city and Tarichez, but fortified his 
camp more strongly, as suspecting. that he 
should be forced to stay there, and have a long 
war; forall the innovators had gotten together 
at Tarichee, as relying upon the strength of 
the city, and on the lake that lay by it. This 
lake is called by the people of the country the 
lake of Gennesareth. The city itself is situated 
like Tiberias, at the bottom of a mountain, and 
on those sides which are not washed by the sea, 
had been strongly fortified by Josephus, though 
not so strongly as Tiberias; for the wall of Tibe- 
rias had been built at the beginning of the Jews’ 
revolt, when he had great plenty of money, and 
great power, but Tarichee partook only the re- 
majas of that liberality. Yet had they a great 
number of ships gotten ready upon the lake, 
that in case they were beaten at land, they 
might retire to them; and they were so fitted 
up, that they might undertake a seafight also. 
But asthe Romans were building a wall about 
their camp, Jesus and his party were neither af- 
frighted at their number, nor at the good order 
they were in, but made a sally upon them, and 
at the very first onset the builders of the wall 
were dispersed, and these pulled what little they 
had before built to pieces; but as soon as they 
saw the armed men getting together, and be- 
fore they had suffered any thing themselves, 
they retired to their own men. But then the 
Romans pursued them, and drove them into 
their ships, where they launched out as far as 
might give them the opportunity of reaching the 
Romans with what they threw at them, and then 
cast anchor, and brought their ships close, as in 
a line of battle, and thenee fought the enemy 
from the sea, who were themselves at land. But 
Vespasian hearing that a great number of them 
were gotten together in the plain that was be- 
fore the city, he thereupon sent his son, with six 
hundred chosen horsemen, to disperse them. 

2. But when Titus perceived that the enemy 
was very numeress, be sent to his father, and 
informed him, that he should want more forces. 
But as he saw a great many of the horsemen 
eager to fight, nnd that before any succors 
could come to them, and that yet some of them 
were privately under a sort of consternation at 
the inultitude of the Jews, he stood in a place 
whence he might be heard, and said to them, 

'¢ My brave Romans! for it is right for me to put 
you inmind of what nation you are, ia the begin- 
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ning of my speech, that so you may not be igno- 
rant who you are, and who they are against 
whom we are going to fight. Foras to us, Ro- 
mans, no part of the habitable earth hath been 
able to escape our hands hitherto; but as for the 
Jews, that I may speak of them too, though they 
have been already beaten, yet do they not give 
up the cause; and a sad thing it would be for us 
to grow weary under good success, when they 
bear up under their nrisfortunes. As to the alac- 
rity which yqu show publicly, I see it, and re- 
joice at it; yet am I afraid lest the multitude of 
the enemy should bring a concealed fright upon 
some of you: let such a one consider again who 
we are that are to fight, and who those are 
against whom we are to fight. Now these Jews, 
though they be very bold, and great despisers of 
death, are but a disorderly body, and unskilful 
in war, and inay rather be called a rout than an 
army; while I need say nothing of our skill and 
our good order; for this is the reason why we 
Romans alone are exercised for war in time of 
peace, that we may not think of number for num- 
ber, when we come to fight with our enemies; 
for what advantage should we reap by our con- 
tinual sort of warfare, if we must stil! be equal 
in number to such as have not been used to war? 
Consider further, that you are to have a conflict 
with men in effect unarmed, while you are well 
armed; with footmen, while you are horsemen; 
with those that have no good general, while you 
have one; and as these advantages make you in 
effect manifold more than you are, so do their 
disadvantages mightily diminish their number. 
Now itis not the multitude of men, though they 
he soldiers, that manages wars with success, but 
it is their bravery that does jt, though they be 
but a few; fora few are easily set in battle ar- 
ray, and can easily assist one another, while 
over-numerous armies are more hurt by them- 
selves than by their enemies. It is boldness and 
rashness, the effects of madness, that conduct the 
Jews. Those passions, indeed, make a great 
figure when ae succeed, but are quite extin- 
w upon the least il} success; but we are 
ed on by courage, and obedience, and fortitude, 
which shows itself, indeed, in our good fortune, 
but still does not for ever desert us in our ill for- 
tune. Nay, indeed, your fighting is to be on 
greater motives than those of the Jews; for al- 
meis they run the hazard of war for liberty, 
and for their country, yet what can he a greater 
motive to us than glory? and that it may never 
be said, that after we have got dominion of the 
habitable earth, the Jews are able to confront us. 
We must also reflect upon this, that there is no 
fear of our suffering any incurable disaster in the 
present case; for those that are ready to assist 
us are many, and at hand also; yet it is in our 
power to seize upon this victory ourselves, and 
Í think we ought to prevent the coming of those 
my father is sending to us for our assistance, 
that our success may be peculiar to ourselves, 
and of greater reputation to us. And I cannot 
but think this an opportunity wherein my father, 
and I, and you, shall be all put to the trial, whe- 
ther ke be worthy of his former glorious perform- 
ances, whether I be his son in reality, and whe- 
ther you be really my soldiers; for it is usual for 
my father to conquer; and for myself, I should 
not bear the thoughts of returning to him if I 
were once taken by the enemy. Xnd how will 
you be able to avoid being ashamed, if you do 
not show equal courage with your commander, 
when he goes before you into danger? For you 
know very well! that I shall go into the danger 
first, and make the first attack upon the enemy. 
Do not you therefore desert me, but persuade 
rourselves that God will be assisting to my onset. 

now this also before we begin, that we shall 
now have the better success than we should have, 
if we were to fight at a distance.” 
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3. As Titus was saying this, an extraor ay 
fury fell upon the men; and as Trajan was al- 
ready come before the fight began, with four 
hundil horsemen, they were uneasy at it, be- 
cause the reputation of the victory would be di- 
minished by being common to so many. Vespa- 
sian had also sent both Antonius and Silo, with 
two thousand archers, and had given it them in 
charge to seize upon the mountain that was over 
against the city, and repel those that were upon 
the wall; which archers did as they were com- 
manded, and prevented those that attempted to 
assist them that way. And now Titus made his 
own horse march first against the enemy, as did 
the others with a great noise after him, and ex- 
tended themselves upon the plain as wide as the 
enemy which confronted them, hy which means 
they appeared much more numerous than they 
really were. Now the Jews, although they were 
surprisea at their onset, and at their good order, 
made resistance against their attacks for a little 
while; but when they were pricked with their 
long poles, and overborne by the violent noise of 
the horsemen, they came to be trampled nader 
their feet; many also of them were slain on 
every side, which made them disperse them- 
selyes, and run to the city as fast as everv one of 
them were able. So Titus pressed upon the hind- 
most, and slew them; and of the rest, some he 
fell upon as they stood on heaps, and some he 
prevented, and met them in the mouth, and run 
them through; many also he leaped upon as 
they fell one upon another, and Pei thers down, 
and cut off the retreat they had to the wall, and 
turned them back into the plain, till at last they 
forced a passage by their multitude, and got 
away, and ran into the city. 

4, But now there fell out a terrible sedition 
among them within the city; for the inhabitants 
themselves, who had possessions there, and to 
whom the city belonged, were not disposed to 
fight from the very beginning; and now the less 
so, because they had been beaten: but the fo- 
reigners, which were very numerous, would 
force them to fight so much the more, insomuch 
that there was a clamor and a tumult among 
them, as all mutually angry one at another. And 
when Titus heard this tumult, for he was not 
far from the wall, he cried out, ‘“‘ Fellow soldiers, 
now is the time, and why do we make any delay, 
when God is ate up the Jews to us? Take the 
victory which is given you; do not you hear 
what a noise they make? ‘Those that have es- 
caped our hands are in an uproar against one an- 
other. We have the city, if we make haste: 
but besides haste, we must undergo some labor, 
and use some courage; for no great thing uses 
to be accomplished without danger: accordingly 
we must not only prevent their uniting again, 
which necessity will soon compel them to do, but 
we must also prevent the coming of our own men 
to our assistance, that as few as we are we may 
conquer so great a multitude, and may ourselves 
alone take the city.” 

.o. As soon ns ever Titus had said this, he 
leaped upon his horse, and rode apace down to 
the lake; by which lake he marched, and enter- 
ed into the city the first of them all, as did the 
others soon after him. Hereupon those that 
were upon the walls were seized with a terror at 
the boldness of the attempt, nor durst any one 
venture to fight with him, or to hinder him; so 
they left guarding the city, and some of those 
that were about Jesus fled over the country, 
while others of them ran down to the lake, and 
met the enemy in the teeth, and some were slain 
ns they were getting upinto the ships, but others 
of them, as they attempted to overtake those 
that were already gone abroad. There was also 
a great slaughter made in the city, while those 
foreigners, that had not fled away already, made 

l opposition; but the natural inhabitants were kill- 
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ed without fighting: for in hopes of Titus’s giving 
them his right hand for their security, and out of 
consciousness that they had not given any Cun- 
sent to the war, they avoided fighting, till Titns 
had slain the authors of this revolt, and then put 
a stop to any further slaughters out of commise- 
ration of these inhabitants of the place. But for 
those that had fled to the lake, upon seeing the 
city taken, they sailed as far as they possibly 
could from the enemy. 

6. Hereupon Titus sent one of his horsemen to 
his father, and let him know the good news of 
what he had done; at which, as was natural, he 
was very joyful, both on account of the courage 
and glorious actions of his son: for he thought 
now the greatest part of the war was over. He 
then came thither himself, and set men to guard 
the city, and gave them command to take care 
that nobody got privately out of it, but to kill 
such as attempted so to do. And on the next 
day he went down to the lake, and commanded 
that vessels should be fitted up, in order to pur- 
sue those that had escaped in the ships. These 
vessels were quickly gotten ready accordingly. 
because there was great plenty of materials, and 
a great number of artificers also. 

7. Now this lake of Gennesareth is so called 
from the country adjoining to it; its breadth is 
forty furlongs, and its length one hundred and 
forty; its waters are sweet and very agreeable 
for drinking, for they are finer than the thick 
waters of other fens; the lake is also pure, and 
on every side ends directly at the shores, and at 
the sands; it is also of a temperate nature when 
you draw it up, and of a more gentle nature than 
river or fountain water, and yet always cooler 
than one could expect in so difluse a place as this 
is; now when this water js kept in ihe open air, 
it is as cold as that snow which the country peo- 

le are accustomed to make by night in summer. 
There are several kinds of fish in it, different 
both to the taste and the sight from those else- 
where. It is divided into two parts by the river 
Jordan. Now Panium is thought to be the foun- 
tain of Jordan, but in reality is carried thither 
after an occult manner from the place called 
Phiala: this place lies as you go up to Tracho- 
nitis, and is a hundred and twenty furlongs 
from Cæsarea, and is not far out of the road on 
the right hand; and indeed it hath its name of 
Phiala [vial or bowl] very justly from the round- 
ness of its circumference, as being round like a 
wheel; its water continues always up to its edges, 
without either sinking or running over. ad as 
this origin of Jordan was formerly not known, it 
was discovered so to be when Philip was tetrarch 
of Trachonitis: for he had chal thrown into 
Phiala, and it was found at Panium, where the 
ancients thought the fountain head of the river 
was, Whither it had been therefore carried [by 
the waters,! As for Panium itself, its natural 
beauty had been improved by the royal liberality 
of Agrippa, and adorned at his expenses. Now 
Jordan's visible stream arises from this cavern, 
and divides the marshes and fens of the lake of 
Semechonitis; when it hath run another bundred 
and twenty furlongs, it first passes by the city of 
Julias, and then passes through the middle of the 
-lake of Gennesareth; after which it runs a long 
way over n desert, and then makes its exit into 
the lake Asphaltitis. 

8. The country also that lhes over against this 
lake hath the same name of Gennesareth; its 
nature is wonderful, ns well as its beauty; its 
soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow 


*1t may be worth our while to observe here, that 
near this lake of Gennesareth grapes and tigs hang on 
the trees ten months ofthe year. Wemay observe also, 
thatin Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateches. xviii. 3, which was 
delivered not Jong before Basler, there were no fresh 
leaves of fig-trees nor bunches of fresh grapes in Judea; 
so that when St. Mark says, ch. xi. 13, that our Sa- 
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upon it, and the inhabitants accordingly plant all 
sorts of trees there; for the temper of TE air 13 
so well mixed, that it agrees very well with those 
several sorts; particularly walnuts, which require 
the coldest air, flourish there in vast plenty; there 
are palm-trees also, which grow best in hot air; 
fig-trees also and olives grow near them, which 
yet require an air that is more temperate. One 
may call this place the ambition of nature, where 
it forces those plants that are naturally enemies 
to one another to agree together; it is a happy 
contention of the seasons; as if every one of 
them laid claim to this country; for it not only 
nourishes different sorts of autumnal fruit be- 
yond men’s expectations, but preserves them a 

reat while; it supphes men with the principal 
fruits, with grapes and figs, continually, during 
ten months of the year, and the rest of the fruits 
as they become ripe together through the whole 
year:* for besides the good temperature of the 
air, it is also watered froma most fertile fountain. 
The people of the country call it Capharnaum: 
some have thought it to be a vein of the Nile, be- 
cause it produces the Coracin fish as well as that 
lake does which is near to Alexandria. The 
length of this country extends itself along the 
banks of this lake, that bears the same name, 
for thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty. 
And this is the nature of that place. 

9. But now, when the vessels were gotten 
ready, Vespasian put upon ship-board as many 
of his forces as he thought sufficient to be too 
hard for those that were upon the lake, and set 
sail after them. Now those which were driven 
into the lake, could neither fly to the land, where 
all was in their enemies’ hand, and in war against 
them; nor could they fight upon the level by sea, 
for their ships were small and fitted only for pi- 
racy; they were too weak to fight with Vespa- 
sian’s vessels, and the mariners that were in 
them were so few, that they were afraid to come 
near the Romans, who attacked them in great 
numbers. However, as they sailed round about 
the vessels, and sometimes as they came near 
them, they threw stones at the Romans when 
they were a good way olf, or came closer and 
fought them; yet did they receive the greatest 
harm themselves in both cases. As for the stones 
they threw at the Romans, they only made a 
sound one after the other, for they threw them 
against such as were in their armor, while the 
Roman darts could reach the Jews themselves; 
and when they ventured to come near the Ro- 
mans, they became suiferers themselves before 
they could do any harm to the other, and were 
drowned, they and their ships together. As for 
those that endeavored to come to an actual fight, 
the Romans ran many of them throngh with 
their long poles. Sometimes the Romans leaped 
into their ships with swords in their hands, and 
slew them; but when some of them met the ves- 
sels, the Romans caught them by the middle, and 
destroyed at once their ships and themsclves who 
were taken in them. And for such as were 
drowning in the sea, if they lifted their heads u 
above the water, they were either killed by darts, 
ar caught by the vessels; but if, in the desperate 
case they were in, they attempted to swim to the 
enemies, the Romans cut off either their heads 
or their hands; and indeed they were destroyed 
after various manners every wee, till the rest 
being put to flight were forced to gét upon the 
land, while the vessels encompassed them about 
[on the sea;] but as many of these were repulsed 
when they were getting ashore, they were killed 


viour, soon after the same time of the year, came and 
found leaves on a fig-tree near Jerusalem, but no figs, 
because the time of new figs ripening was not yet, he 
says very true; nor were they, therefore, other than 
old leaves which our Saviour saw, and old figs whieh 


| he expected, and which even with us eommonly hang 





on the tress all winter tong, 
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by the darts upon the lake; and the Romans | would never bear it, that so many that had been 


leaped out of their vessels, and destroyed a great 
many more upon the land: one might then see 
the fake all bloody, and full of dead bodies, for 
not one of them escaped. And a terrible stink, 
and a very sad sight there was on the following 
days over that country; for as for the shores, = 
were fnll of shipwrecks, and of dead bodies all 
swelled; and as the dead bodies were inflamed 
by the sun, and putrified, they corrupted the air 
insomuch that the misery was not only the object 
of commiseration to the Jews, but to those that 
hated thein, and had been the authors of that 
misery. This was the upshot of the sea-fight. 
The number of the slain, including those that 
were killed in the city before, was six thousand 
and five hundred. 

10. After this fight was over, Vespasian sat 
upon his tribunal at Tarichez, in order to dis- 
tinguish the foreigners from the old inhabitants; 
for those foreigners appeared to have begun the 
war. Sohe emed with the other command- 
ers, whether he ought to save those old inhabi- 
tants or not. And when those commanders al- 
leged that the dismission of them would be to his 
own disadvantage, because, when they were once 
set at liberty, they would not be at rest, since 
they would be people destitute of proper habita- 
tions, and would be able to compel such as they 
fed to, to fight against us, Vespasian acknow- 
ledged that they did not deserve to be saved, and 
that if they had leave given them to fly away, 
they would make use of it against those that 
gave them that leave. But still he considered 
with himself, after what manner they should be 
slain;* for if he had them slain there, he sus- 
pected the people of the country would thereby 
vecoine his enemes; for that to be sure they 


* This is the most erue) and barbarous action that 
Vespasian ever did in this whole war, as he did it with 
great reluctance also. It was done both after public as- 
surance given of sparing the prisoners’ lives, and when 
all knew and confessed thai these prisoners were noway 
guilty of any sedition against the Romans. Nor, in- 
deed, did Titus now give bis consent, so far as anpears, 
nor ever acted of himself so barbarously ; nay, soon af- 
ter this Titus grew quite weary of shedding blood, and 





supplicants to him should be killed; and to offer 
violence to them, after he had given them assur- 
ances of their lives, he could not himself bear to 
do it. However, his friends were too hard for 
him, and pretended that nothing against the Jews 
could be any impiety, and that he ought to pre- 
fer what was profitable before what was fit to be 
done, where both could not be consistent. So he 
gave them an ainbiguous liberty to do as they 
advised, and permitted the prisoners to go along 
no other road than that which led to Tiberias 
only. So they readily believed what they de- 
sired to be true, and went along securely, with 
their effects, the way which was owd them, 
while the Romans seized upon all the road that 
led to Tiberias, that none RA might go out 
of it, and shut them up in the city. Then came 
Vespasian, and ordered them all to stand in the 
stadium, and commanded them to kill the old 
men, together with the others that were useless, 
who were in number a thousand and two hun- 
dred. Out of the young men he chose six thou- 
sand of the strongest, and sent them to Nero, to 
dig through the isthmus, and sold the remainder 
for slaves, being thirty thousand and four hun- 
dred, besides such as he madea present of to 
Agrippa; for as to those that belonged to his 
kingdom, he gave him leave to do what he pleas- 
ed with them: however, the king sold these also 


| for slaves; but for the rest of the multitude, who 


were Trachonites, and Gaulanites, and of Hip- 
pos, and some of Gadara, the greater part of 
them were seditious persons and fugitives, who 
were of such shameful characters, that they pre- 
ferred war before peace. ‘These prisoners were 
taken on the malik day of the month Gc:pieus 
[Elul.] 


of punishing the innocent with the guilty, and gave the 
people of Gischala leave to keep the Jewish Sabbath, 
B. iv. ch. ii. sect. 3, 5 ;in the midst of their siege. Nor 
was Vespasian disposed to do what he did, till his off- 
cers persuaded him, and that from two principal topics, 
viz. that nothing eould be unjust that was done against 
the Jews, and that when both cannot be consistent, 
advantage must prevail Over justice. Admirable court 
doctrines these } 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE YEAR.—FROM THE SIEGE OF GAMALA TO 
THE COMING OF TITUS TO BESIEGE JERUSALEM. 





CHAP. I. 


The Siege and Taking of Gamala. 


§ 1. Now all those Galileans who, after the 
taking of Jotapata, had revolted from the Ro- 
mans, did upon the conquest of Tarichew deliver 
themselves up to them again. And the Romans 
received all the fortresses and the cities, except- 
ing Gischala and those that had been seized upon 
Mount Tabor; Gamala also, which isa city over 
against Taricheæ, but ou the other side of the 
iake, conspired with them. This city lay upon 
tne borders of Agrippa’s kingdom, as also did 
Sogana and Seleucia. And these were both parts 
of Gaulanitis, for Sogana was a part of that call- 
ed the upper Gaulanitis, as was Gamala of the 
lower; while Seleucia was situated at the lake 
Semechonitis, which lake is thirty furlongs in 
breadth, and sixty in length; its marshes reach 
as far as the place Daphne, which in other re- 
spects is a delicious place, and hath such foun- 
tains as supply water to what is called Little Jor- 
dan, under the temple of the golden calf,* where 


* Here we have the exact situation of one of Jerobo- 
am’s golden calves, at the exit of Little Jordan into 
Great Jordan, near a plaeeealled Daphne, but of old 
Dan. See the note on Antiq. B. viii. ch. viii. sect. 4. But 
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it is sent into Great Jordan. Now Agrippa had 
united Sogana and Seleucia by leagues tu him- 
self, at the a beginning of che revolt fro.u the 
Romans; yet did not Ganiala accede to tiem, 
but relied upon the difficulty of the place, wuich 
was greater than that of Jotapata, for it was situ- 
ated upon a rough ridge ya high mountnin, 
with a kind of neck in the middle; where it be- 
gins to ascend, it lengthens itself, and declines 
as much downward before as behind, insomuch 
that it is like a camel in figure, from whence it is 
so named, although the people of the country do 
not pronounce it accurately: both on the side 
and the face there are abrupt parts divided from 
the rest, and ending in vast deep valleys; yet 
are the parts behind, where they are joined to 
the mountain, somewhat easier of ascent than 
the other; but then the people belonging to the 
place have cut an oblique ditch there, and made 
that hard to be ascended also. On its neclivity, 
which js strait, houses are built, and those very 
thick and close to one another. The city also 
hangs so strangely, that it looks as if it would 


Reland snspeets, that even here we should rend Dan in- 
stead of Daphne, there being nowhere else any mention 
ofa place called Daphne herenbouts. 
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fall down upon itself, so sharp is itat the top. It 
13 exposed to the south, and its southern mount, 
whan reaches to an immense height, was in the 
nature of a citadel to the city; and above that 
Was a precipice, not walled about, but extending 
itself to an immense depth. There was also a 
spring of water within the wall, at the utmost 
limits of the city. 

2. As this city was naturally hard to be taken, 
so had Josephus, by building a wall about it, 
made it still stronger, as also by ditches and 
mines under ground. The people that were in it 
were made more bold by the nature of the place, 
than the people of Jotapata had been, but had 
much fewer fighting men in it; and they had 
such a confidence in the situation of the place, 
that they thought the enemy could not be too 
many for them: for the city had been filled with 
those that had fled to it for safety, on account of 
its strength; on which account they had been 
able to resist those whom Agrippa sent to be- 
siege it for seven months together. 

3. But Vespasian removed from Emmaus, where 
he had last pitched his camp before the city Ti- 
berias, (now Emmaus, if it be interpreted, may 
be rendered a warm bath, for therein is a spring 
of warm water, useful for healing,) and came to 
Gamala; yet was its situation such, that he was 
not able to encompass it all around with soldiers 
to watch it; but =e the places were practica- 
ble, he sent men to watch it, and seized upon that 
mountain which was overit. Andasthe legions, 
according to their usual custom, were fortifying 
their camp upon that mountain, he began to cast 
up banks at the bottom, at the part towards the 
east, where the highest tower of the whole city 
was, aud where the fitteenth legion pitched their 
camp; while the fifth legion Bidet over against 
the midst of the city, and whilst the tenth legion 
filled up theditches and the valleys. Now at this 
time it was that as king Agrippa was come nigh 
the walls, and was endeavoring to speak to those 
that were on the walls about a surrender, he was 
hit witn a stone on his right elbow by one of the 
slingers; he was then immediately surrounded 
with hisownmen. But the Romans were excited 
to set about the siege, by their indignation on the 
king’s account, and by their fear on their own 
account, as concluding that those men would 
omit no kinds of barbarity against foreigners and 
enemies, who were so enraged against one of 
their own nation, and one that advised them to 
nothing but what was for their own advantage. 

4. Now when the banks were finished, which 
was done on the sudden, both by the multitude 
of hands, and hy their being accustomed to such 
work, yey brought the machines; but Chares 
and Juseph, who were the most potent men in 
the c.ty, set their armed men in ordcr, though 
already in a fright, because they did not suppose 
that the city could hold out long, since they had 
not a sufficient quantity either of water, or of 
other necessaries. However these their leaders 
encouraged them, and brought them out upon 
the wall, and for a while indeed they drove away 
those that were bringing the machines; but 
when those machines threw darts and stones at 
them, they retired into the city; then did the 
Romans bring battering-rams to three several 
places, and made the walls shake [and 1 
Fhey then poured in over the parts of the wal 
that were thrown down, with a mighty sound of 
trumpets and noise of armor, and with a shont 
of the soldiers, and brake in by force npon those 
that were in the city; but these men fell upon 
the Romans for some time, at their first entrance, 
and prevented their going any further, and with 
great conrage beat them back; and the Romans 
were so overpowered by the greater multitude of 
the people, who beat them on every side, that 
they were obliged to run into the upper parts of 
the city. Whereupon the people ture about, 
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and fell upon their enemies who had attacked 
them and thrust them down to the lower parts, 
and as they were distressed by the narrowness 
and diticulty of the place, slew them; and as 
these Romans could neither beat those back that 
were above them, nor escape the force of their 
own men that were forcing their way forward, 
they were compelled to fly into their enemies’ 
houses, which were low; but these houses, bein 
thus ful) of soldiers, whose weight they Suid 
not bear, fell down suddenly; and when one 
houserfell, it shook down a great many of those 
that were under it, as did those do to such as 
were under them. By this means avast number 
of the Romans perished for they were so terri- 
bly distressed, that although they saw the houses 
subsiding, they were compelled to leap upon the 
tops of them; so that a great many were ground 
to powder by these ruins, and a great many of 
those that got from under them lost some of 
their limbs, but still a greater number were suf- 
focated by the dust that rose from those ruins. 
The people of Gamala supposed this to be an as- 
sistance afforded them by God, and without re- 
garding what damage they suffered themselves, 
they pressed forward, and thrust the enemy upon 
the tops of their houses, and when they stumbled 
in the sharp and narrow streets, and were per- 
petually tumbling down, they threw their stoues 
or darts at them, and slew them. Now the very 
ruins afforded them stones enough, and for iron 
weapons the dead men of the enemies’ side af- 
forded them what they wanted; for, drawing the 
swords of those that were dead, they made use 
of them to despatch such as were only half dead; 
nay, there were a great number who, upon their 
falling down from the tops of the houses, stab- 
bed themselves, and died after that manner; nor 
indeed was it easy for those that were beaten 
back to fly away, for they were so unacquainted 
with the ways, and the dust was so thick, that 
they wandered about without knowing one, an- 
other, and fell down dead among the crowd. 

5. Those, therefore, that were able to find the 
ways our of the city retired. But now Vespa- 
sian always staid among those that were hard set, 
for he was deeply affected with seeing the ruins 
of the city falling upon his army, and forgot to 
take care of his own preservation. He went up 
gradually towards the highest parts of the city 
before he was aware, and was left in the midst of 
dangers, having only a very few with him; for 
even his son Titus was not with him at that time, 
having been sent into Syria to Mucianus. How- 
ever, he thought it not safe to fly, nor did he es- 
teem it a fit thing for him to do; but calling to 
mind the actions he had done from his youth, and 
recollecting his courage, as if he had been ex- 
cited by a divine fury, he covered himself, and 
those that were with him with their shields, and 
formed a testudo over both their backs and their 
armor, and bore up against the enemy’s attack, 
who came running down from the wi of the city ; 
and without showing any dread at the multitude 
of the men or of their darts, he endured all uatil 
the enemy took notice of that divine courage 
that was within him and remitted of their at- 
tacks; and when they pressed less zealousl 
upon him, he retired, though without showing his 
back to them till he was gotten out of the walls 
of the city. Now a great number of the Ro- 
mans fell in this battle, among whom was Ebuti- 
us, the decurion, a man who appeared not only in 
this engagement, wherein he fell, but every 
where, and in former engagements, to be one of 
the truest courage, and one that had done very 
great mischief to the Jews. But there was a 
centurion whose name was Gallus, who diie 
this disorder being encompassed about, he anc 
ten other soldiers privately crept into the house 
of a certain person, where he heard them talk- 
ing at supper what the pcople intended to do 
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against the Romans, or about themselves, (for 
both the man himself and those with him were 
Syrians.) So he got upin the night time, and 
cut all their throats, aaa escaped, together with 
his soldiers, to the Romans. 

6. And now Vespasian comforted his army, 
which was much dejected by reflecting on their 
ill success, and because they had never before 
fallen into such a calamity, and besides this, be- 
cause they were greatly ashamed that they had 
left their general alone in great dangers. As to 
what concerned himself, ie avoided to say any 
thing, that he might by no means seem to com- 
plain of it; but he said, that ‘we ought to bear 
manfully what usually falls out in war, and this, 
by considering what the nature of war is, and 
how it can never be that we must conquer with- 
out bloodshed on our own side; for there stands 
about us that fortune which is of its own nature 
mutable; that while they had killed so many ten 
thousands of the Jews, they had now paid their 
sinall share of the reckoning so late: and as it is 
the part of weak people to be too much puffed 
up with good suceess, so it is the part of cowards 
to be too much affrighted at that which is ill; 
for the change from the one to the other is sud- 
den on both sides; and he is the best warrior 
who is of a sober mind under misfortunes, that 
he may continue in that temper, and cheerfully 
recover what had been lost formerly; and as for 
what had now happened, it was neither owing to 
their own effeminacy, nor to the valor of the 
Jews, but the difficulty of the place was the oc- 
casion of their advantage and of our disappoint- 
ment. Upon reflecting on which matter one 
might blame your zeal as perfectly ungoverna- 
ble; for when the enemy had retired to their 
highest fastnesses, you ought to have restrained 
yourselves, and not, by presenting yourselves at 
the top of the city, to be exposed to dangers; 
but upon your having obtained the lower parts 
of the city, you ought to have provoked those 
that had retired thither to a safe and settled bat- 
tle: whereas, in rushing so hastily upon victory, 
you took no care of your own safety. But this 
mecautiousness in war, and this madness of zeal, 
is not a Roman maxim, while we perform all that 
we attempt by skill and good Bie that proce- 

ure is the part of barbarians, and is what the 
Jews chiefly support themselves by. We ought 
therefore to return to our own virtue, and to be 
rather angry than any longer dejected at this un- 
lucky misfortune, and let every one seek for his 
own consolation from his own hand; for by this 
means he will avenge those that have been de- 
stroyed, and punish those that have killed them. 
For myself, I will endeavor, as I have now 
done, to go first before you against your enemies 
in every engagement, and to be the last that re- 
tires from it.” 

7. So Vespasian encouraged his army by this 
speech; but for the people of Gamala, it happen- 
ed that they took courage for a little while, upon 
such great and unaccountable success as they 
had had. But when they considered with theni- 
selves that they had now no hopes of any terms 
of accommodation, and reflecting upon it that 
they could not get away, and that their provi- 
sions began already to be short, they were ex- 
ceedingly cast down, and their courage failed 
them; yet did they not neglect what might be 
for their preservation, so far as they were able, 


J 

x These numbers in Josephus of 30 furlongs ascent to 
the top of Mount Tabor, whether we estimate it by 
winding and gradual, er by tlie perpendicular attitude, 
and of 26 furlongs circumference upon the top, as also 
the 15 furlongs for this ascent in Polybius, with Gemi- 
nus’s perpendicular altitude ef almost 14 furlengs, tiere 
neted by Dr. Hudson, do none of them agree with the 
authentic testimony of Mr. Maundrel, an eyewitness, 
page 112, who says he was not an hour in getting up 
to the top of this Mount Tabor, and that the area of the 
top isan oval ofabouttwe furtongs ia length and one in 
breadth, So I rather suppose Josenhus wrote 3 fur- 
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but the most courageous among them guarded 
those parts of the wall that were beaten down, 
while the more infirm did the same to the rest of 
the wall that still remained round the city. And 
as the Romans raised their banks, and attempted 
to get into the city a second time, a great many 
of them fled out of the city through impraetica- 
ble valleys, where no guards were placed, as 
also through subterraneous caverns; aie those 
that were afraid of being caught, and for that 
reason stayed in the city, perished for want of 
food, for what food they had was brought toge- 
ther from all quarters, and reserved for the fight- 
ing men. 

8. And these were the hard circumstances 
that the people of Gamala were in. But now 
Vespasian went about another work by the by, 
during this siege, and that was to subdue those 
that had seized upon mount Tabor, a place that 
lies in the middle between the great plain and 
Sy eres whose top is elevated as high as 
thirty furlongs,* and is hardly to be ascended on 
its north side; its top isa plain of twenty-six fur- 
longs, and all encompassed with a wall. Now, 
Josephus erected this so long a wall in forty 
days’ time, and furnished it with other materials, 
and with water from below, for the inhabitants 
only made use of rain water; as, therefore, there 
was a great multitude of people gotten together 
upon this mountain, Vespasian sent Placidus 
with six hundred horsemen thither. Now, as it 
was inipossible for him to ascend the mountain. 
he invited many of them to peace, by the ofler 
of his right hand for their security, and of his 
intercession for them. Accordingly they came 
down, but with a treacherous design, as well as 
he had the like treacherous design upon them 
on the other side; for Placidus spoke mildly to 
them, as aiming to take them when he got them 
into the plain; they also came down, as comply- 
ing with his proposals, but it was in order to fall 
upon him when he was not aware of it: how- 
ever, Plaecidus’s stratagem was too hard for 
theirs; for when the Jews began to fight, he 
pretended to run away, and when they were in 
pursnit of the Romans, he enticed them a great 
way along the plain, and then made his horse- 
men turn back; whereupon he beat them, and 
slew a great number of them, and cut oll the 
retreat of the rest of the multitude, and hindered 
their return. Sothey left Tabor,and fed to Je- 
rusalem, while the people of the country came 
to terms with him, for their water failed them, 
and so they delivered up the mountain and them- 
selves to Placidus. 

9. But of the people of Gamala, those that were 
of the bolder sort fled away and hid themselves, 
while the more infirm perished by famine; but 
the men of war sustained the siege till the two 
and twentieth day of the month Hy perberc teus, 
(‘Tisri, ] when three soldiers of the fifteenth legion, 
about the morning watch, got undera high tower 
that was near them, and undermined it, without 
making any noise; nor when they either came to it, 
which was in the night time, nor when they were 
under it, did those that guarded it perceive them, 
These soldiers then, upon their coming, avoided 
making a noise, and when they had rolled away 
five of the strongest stones, they went away 
hastily: whereupon the tower fell down on a 
sudden with a very great noise, and its guard tell 
headlong with it; so that those that kept guard 


longs fer the ascent or altitude, instead of 30; and 
furlongs for the circumference at the tep, instead of 
26; since a mountain of onty 3 furtongs perpendicular 
altitude may easily require near aun hour's ascent, and 
the circumference cf an evalof the foregcing quantity 
is near six furlongs, Nor eertainly could such a vast 
circumference os 26 furlongs or 3 1-4 miles, at that 
height, beencompassed with a wall, including a trench 
and other fortifieations, perhaps these still remaiuing, 
ibid. in thesmall interval of 40 days, as Josepbus here 
saysthey were by himself, 
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at other places were under such disturbance, that 
they ran away; the Romans also slew many of 
those that ventured to oppose them, among whom 
was Joseph, who was aN by a dart, as he was 
running away over that part of the wall that was 
broken down; but as those that were in the city 
were greatly allrighted at the noise, they ran 
hither and thither, and a great consternation fell 
upon them, as though all the enemy had fallen in 
at once upon them. Then it was that Chares, 
who was ill, and under the physician's hands, 
gave up the ghost, the fear he was in greatly 
contributing to make his distemper fatal to him. 
But the Rumans so well remembered their for- 
mer ill success, that they did not enter the city 
till the three and twentieth day of the foremen- 
tioned month. 

10. At which time Titus, who was now return- 
ed, out of the indignation he had at the destruc- 
tion the Romans had undergone while be was 
absent, took two hundred chosen borsemen, and 
some footmen with them, and entered without 
noise into the city. Now,as the watch perceived 
that he was coming, they made a noise, and be- 
took themselves to their arms; and as that his 
entrance was presently known to those that were 
in the city, some of them caught hold of their 
children and their wives, and drew them after 
them, and fled away to the citadel, with lamenta- 
tions and cries, while others of them went to 
meet Titus, and were killed perpetually; but so 
many of them as were hindered from running up 
to the citadel, not knowing what in the world to 
do, fell among the Roman guards, while the 
groans of those that were killed, were pro- 
Gdousiy great every where, and the blood ran 
down all the lower parts of the city from the 
upper. But then Vespasian himself came to his 
assistance against those that had fled to the 
citadel, and brought his whole army with him: 
now this upper part of the city was every way 
rocky, and diticult of ascent, and elevated to a 
vast altitude, and very full of people on all sides, 
and encompassed with precipices, whercby the 
Jews cut off those that came up to them, and did 
much mischief to the others by their darts, and 
the large stones which they rolled down upon 
them, while they were themselves so high that 
the enemies’ darts could hardly reach them. Ilow- 
ever, there arose such a divine storm against 
them as was instrumental to their destruction; 
this carried the Roman darts upon them, and 
made those which they threw return back, and 
drove them obliquely away from them: nor could 
the Jews indecd stand upon the precipices, by 
reason of the violence of the wind, having nothing 
that was stable to stand upon, nor coula they see 
those that were ascending up to them; so the 
Romans got up and surrounded them, and some 
ae slew before they could defend themselves, 
and others as they were delivering up theim- 
selves; and the remembrance of those that were 
slain at their former cutrauce intu the city in- 
creased their rage against them now: a great 
number also of those that were surrounded on 
every side, and despaired of escaping, threw 
their children and their wives, and themselves 


also, down the precipices, into the valley beneath, | 


which, near the citadel, had bccn dug hollow to 
a vast depth, but so it happened that the anger 
of the Romans appeared not to be so extra- 
vagant, ns was the madness of those that were 
now taken, while the Romans slew but four thou- 
sand, whereas the number of those that had 
thrown themselyes down was found to be five 
thousand; nor did any one escape except two 
women, who were the daughters of Philip, und 
Philip himself was the son of n certain eminent 
man called Jacimus, who had been general of 
king Agrippa’s army; and these did therefore es- 
cape, because they lay concealed from the rage 
of the Romans, when the city was taken; for 
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otherwise they spared notso much as the infants; 
of whom many were flung down by them from 
the citadel. And thus was Gamala taken on tbe 
three and twentieth day of the moath Hyper- 
bereteus, [Tisri,] whereas the city had first re 
volted on the four and twenticth day of the 
month Gorpieus, [Elul.] 


CHAP. II 


The Surrender of Gischala; when John flies 
from it to Jerusalem. 


§ 1. Now no place of Galilee remained to be 
taken but the smal) city of Gischala, whose mul- 
titude yet were desirous of peace; for they were 
generally husbandmen, and always applied them- 
selves to cultivate the fruits of the earth. How- 
ever, there were a great number that belonged 
to a baud of robbers, that were already corrupt- 
ed, and had crept in among them, and some of 
the governing part of the citizens were sick of 
the same distemper. It was Jolin, the son of a 
certain man whose name was Levi, that drew 
them into this rebellion, and encouraged them in 
it. He was a cunning knave, and of a temper 
that could put on various shapes; very rash in 
expecting great things, and very sagacious in 
bringing abcut what he hoped for. It was known 
to every body that he was fond of war, in order 
to thrust himself into authority ; and the seditious 
part of the people of Gischala were under his 
management, by whose means the populace, 
who seemed ready to send ambassadors in order 
to surrender, waited for the coming of the Ro- 
mans in battle array. Vespasian sent against 
them Titus, with athousancd horsemen, but with- 
drew the tenth legion to Scythopolis, while he 
returned to Cæsarea with the two other legions, 
that he might allow them to refresh themselyes 
after their long and hard campaign, thinking 
withal that the plenty which was in those cities 
would improve their bodies and their spirizs, 
against the difficulties they were to go through 
afterward; for he saw there would be occasion 
for grcat pains about Jerusalem, which was not 
yet taken, because it was the royal city, and the 
principal city of the whole nation, and because 
those that had run away from the war in other 
places got all together thither. It was also natu 
rally strong, and the walls that were built round it 
made him nota little concerned about it. More- 
over, he esteemed the men that were in it to be 
so courageous and bold, that cven without tha 
consideration of the walls it wonld be hard to 
subdue them; for which reason he took care of, 
and exercised his soldiers befurehand for the 
work, as they do wrestlers before they begin 
thcir undertaking. 

2. Now Titus, as he rode up to Gischala, found 
it would be easy for him to take the city upon the 
first onset; but knew withal, that if he took 1t by 
force, the multitade would be destroyed by the 
soldiers without mercy. (Now he was already 
satiated with the shedding of blood, and pitied 
the major part, who would then perish wittiout 
distinction, together with the guilty.)—So he was 
rather desirous the city might be surrendered up 
to him on terms. Accordingly, when he saw the 
wall full of those men that were of the corruuted 
party, he said to them, that “he could not. but 
wonder what it was they depended on, when 
they alone staid to fight the Romans, after every 
other city was taken by them, especially when 
they have seen cities much better fortified than 
theirs ig, overthrown by a single attack upon 
theu; while as many ns have entrusted theu- 
selves to the security of the Romans’ right hands 
which he now offers to them, without regarding 
their former insolence, do enjoy their posses- 
sions in safety; for that while they had hopes of 
recovering their liberty, they might be pardoned ; 
but that their continuance still in their opposition 
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when they saw that to be impossible, was inex- 
cusable; for that, if they will not comply with 
such humane offers, and right hands for security, 
they should have experience of such a war that 
should spare nobody, and should soon be made 
sensible that the wall would be but a trifle, when 
battered by the Roman machines; in depending 
on which, they denionstrate themselves to be the 
only Galileans that were no better than arrogant 
slaves and captives.” 

3. Now none of the populace durst not only 
make a reply, but durst not so much as get upon 
the wall, for it was all taken up by the robbers, 
who were also the guard at the gates, in order 
to prevent any of the rest from going out in 
order to propose terms of submission, and from 
receiving any of the horsemen into the city. 
But Johu returned Titus this answer, that “ for 
himself he was content to hearken to his propo- 
sals, and that he would either persuade or force 
those that refused them. Yet he said, that Titus 
ought to have such regard to the Jewish law, as 
to grant them leave to celebrate that day which 
was the seventh day of the week, on which it 
was unlawful not only to remove their arins, but 
even to treat of peace also; and that even the 
Romans were not ignorant how the period of the 
seventh day was among them a day of cessation 
írom all labors; and that he who should compel 
them to transgress the law about that day, would 
be equally guilty with those that were compelled 
to transgress it: and that this delay could be of 
no disadvantage to him: for why should any body 
think of any thing in the night, unless it was to 
fly away? which he might prevent by placing 
his camp round about them; and that they should 
think it a great point gained, if they nnght not 
be obliged to transgress the laws of their coun- 
try; and that it would be a right thing for him, 
who designed to grant them peace, without their 
expectation of such a favor, to preserve the 
laws of those they saved inviolable.” Thus did 
this man put a trick upon Titus, not so much out 
of regard to the seventh day, as to his own pre- 
servation; for he was afraid lest he should be 
quite deserted, if the city should be taken, and 
had his hopes of life in that night, and in his flight 
therein. Now this was the work of God, who, 
therefore, preserved this John, that he might 
bring on the destruction of Jerusalem: as also it 
was his work that Titus was prevailed with by 
this pretence for a delay, and that he pitched his 
camp farther off the city at Cydessa. This Cy- 
dessa was a strong Mediterranean village of the 
Tyrians, which always hated and made war 
agaiust the Jews; it had also a great number of 
inhabitants, and was well fortified, which made 
it a proper place fur such as were enemies to the 
Jewish nation. 

4, Now in the night time, when John saw that 
there was no Roman guard about the city, he 
seized the opportunity directly, and, taking with 
him not only the armed men that were about him, 
but a considerable number of those that had lit- 
tle to do, together with their families, he fled to 
Jerusalem. And indeed, though the man was 
making haste to get away, and was tormented 
with fears of being a captive, or of losing his life, 
yet did he prevail with himself to take out of the 
city along with him a multitude of women and 
children, as far as twenty furlongs; but there he 
left them, ashe proceeded farther on his journey, 
where those that were lett behind made sad la- 
mentations; for the farther evcry one of them 
was come from his own people, the nearer they 
thought themselves to be to their enemies. They 
also allrighted themselves with this thought, that 
those who would carry them into captivity were 
just at hand, and still turned thenmtelve® back at 
the mere noise they made themselves in this 


their hasty flight, asif those from whom they fled 


were just upon them. Many also of them missed 





their ways, and the earnestness of such as aimed 
to outgo the rest, threw down many of them. 
And indeed there was a miserable destruction 
made of the women and children; while some of 
them took courage to call their husbands and 
kinsmen back, and to beseech them, with the 
bitterest lamentations, to stay for them; but 
John’s exhortation, who cried out to them to 
save themselves, and fly away, prevailed. He 
said also, that if the Romans should seize upon 
those whom they left behind they would be re- 
venged on them for it. So this multitude that 
ran thus away was dispersed abroad, according 
as each of them was able to run, one faster or 
slower than another. 

5. Now on the next day Titus came to the wall, 
to make the agreement, whereupon the people 
opened their gates to him, and caine out to him, 
with their children and wives, and made accla- 
mations of joy to him, as to one that had been 
their benefactor, and had delivered the city out 
of custody; they also informed him of John’s 
flight, and besought him to spare them, and to 
come in, and bring the rest of those that were for 


‘Innovations to punishment. But Titus, not so 


much regarding the supplications of the people, 
sent part of his horseinen to pursue John, but 
they could not overtake him, for he was gotten 
to T alen before; they also slew six thousand 
of the women and children who went out with 
him; but returned back and brought with them 
almost three thousand. However, Titus was 
greatly displeased that he had not been able to 
bring this John, who had deluded him, to punish- 
ment; yet he had a enough, as alles the 
corrupted part of the city, to satisfy his anger, 
when it missed of John. So he entered the city 
in the midst of acclamations of joy; and when 
he had given orders to the soldiers to pull down 
a small part of the wall, as of a city taken in 
war, he repressed those that had disturbed the 
city, rather by threatenings than by executions; 
for he thought that many would accuse innocent 

ersons, out of their animosities and quarrels, if 
a should attempt to distinguish those that were 
worthy of punishment from the rest; and that it 
was better to let a guilty person alone in his tears, 
than to destroy with him any one that did not 
deserve it, for that probably such a one might be 
taught prudence, by ihe fear of the punishment 
he had deserved, and have a shame upon him for 
his former offences, when he had been forgiven; 
but that the punishment of such as have been 
once put to death could never be retrieved. 
However, he placed a garrison in the city for its 
security, by wiel tneans he should restrain those 
that were for innovations, and should leave those 
that were peaceably disposed in greater security. 


. And thus was all Galilee taken, but this not tll 


after it had cost the Romans much pains before 
it could be taken by them. 


CHAE TMI 


Concerning Jahn of Gischala. Concerning the 
Zealots, and the High Priest Ananias: as also 
how the Jews raised Sedilions one against an- 
other [in Jerusalem. ] 


§ 1. Now upon John’s eutry into Jerusalem 
the whole hody of the people were in an uproar, 
and ten thousand of them crowded about every 
one of the fugitives that were come to them, nnd 
inquired of them what miseries had happened 
abroad, when their breath was so short, aud hot, 
and quick, that of itself it declared the grent dis- 
tress they were in; yet did they talk big under 
their misfortunes, and pretended to say, that they 
had not fled away from the Romans, but came 
thither in order to fight them with less hazard; 
for that it would be an unreasonable and a fruit- 
less thing for them to expose themsclves to des- 
perate hazards about Gischala, und such weak 
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cities, whereas they ought to lay up their wea- 
pons and their zeal, and reserve it tor their me- 
tropolis. But when they related to them the 
taking of Gischala, and their decent departure, 
as they pretended, from that place, many of the 
people understood it to be no better than a flight; 
and especially when the people were told of those 
that were made captives, they were in great con- 
fusion, and guessed those things to be plain indi- 
cations that they should be taken also. But for 
John, he was very little concerned for those he 
had left behind him, but went about among all 
the people, and persnaded them to go to war, by 
the hopes he gave them. He afhrmed that the 
affairs of the Romans were in a weak condition, 
and extolled his own power. He algo jested upon 
the ignorance of the unskilful, as it those Ro- 
mans, although they should take to themselves 
wings, could never ily over the wall of Jerusalem, 


who found such great dithculties in taking the | 


villages of Galilee, and had broken their engines 
of war against their walls. 

2. These harangues of John’s corrupted a great 
part of the young men, and puffed them up for 
the war; but as to the more prudent part, and 
those in years, there was not a man of thein but 
foresaw what was coming, and made lamenta- 
tion on that account, as if the city was already 
undone: and in this confnsion were the people. 
But then it must be observed, that the multitude 
that came out of the country were at discord be- 
fore the Jerusalem sedition began; for Titus 
went from Gischala to Cæsarea, and Vespasian 
from Cæsarea to Jamnia and Azotus, and took 
them both; and when he had pnt garrisons into 
them, he came back with a great number of the 
people, who were come over to him, upon his 
giving them his right hand for their preserva- 
tion. There were besides disorders and civil 
wars in every city, and all those that were at 
quiet from the Romans turned their hands one 
against another. There was also a bitter contest 
between those that were fond of war, and those 
that were desirous of peace. At the first this 

uarrelsome temper caught hold of private fami- 
les, who could not agree among themselves; 
after which those people that were the dearest 
to one another ae through all restraints with 
regard to each other, and every one associated 
with those of his own opinion, and began already 
to stand in opposition one to another; so that se- 
ditions arose every where, while those that were 
for innovations, and were desirous of war, by 
their youth and boldness were too hard for the 
a and the prudent men. And, in the first 
place, all the people of every place betook them- 
selves to rapine; after which they got together 
in bodies, in order to rob the people of the conn- 
try, insomuch that for barbarity and iniquity 
those of the same nation did noway differ from 
the Romans; nay, it seemed to be a much lighter 
thing to be ruined by the Romans than by them- 
selves. 

3. Now the Roman garrisons, which guarded 
the cities, partly out of their uneasiness to take 
such trouble upon them, and partly out of the 
hatred they bare to the Jewish nation, did little 
- or nothing towards relieving the miserable, till 
the captains of these troops of robbers, being sa- 
tiated with "ua in the country, got all to- 
gether from all parts, and became a band of 
wickedness, and all together crept into Jerusa- 


* This naine Dorcas in Greek was Tabitha in He- 
brew or Syriac, as Acts ix. 35. Accordingly, some of 
the manuscripls get it down bere Tabetha, or Tabeta. 
Nor can the context in Josephus be made out hy sup- 
posing the rending10 have been this, theson of Tnbitha, 
whichin the language of our country denotes Dorcas 
{or a doe.] 

t Here we may discover the utter disgrace and ruin of 
the high priesthood among the Jews, when undeserv- 
ing, ignohle, nnd vile persons were advanced to that no- 
De office by the seditious ; which sortof high priests, as 
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lem, which was now become a city without a go- 
vernor, and, as the ancient custom was, received 
without distinction all that belonged to their na- 
tion; and these they then received, because all 
men supposed that those who came so fast inte 
the city, came out of kindness, and for,their as- 
sistance, although these very men, besides the 
seditions they raised, were otherwise the direct 
cause of the city’s destruction also; for as they 
were an unprofitable and a useless multitude, 
they spent those provisions beforehand which 
might otherwise have been sufficient for the fight- 
ing men. Moreover, besides the bringing on the 
war, they were the occasions of sedition and 
famine therein. 

4. There were besides these, other robbers that 
came out of the country, and came tato the city, 
and joining to them those that were worse than 
themselves, omitted no kind of barharity; for 
they did not measure their courage by their ra- 
pines and plunderings only, but proceeded as far 
as murdering men; and this not in the night time 
or privately, or with regard to ordinary men, but 
did it openly in the day time, and began with the 
most eminent persons in the city; for the first 
man they meddled with was Antipas, one of the 
royal lineage, and the most potent man in the 
whole city, insomuch that the public treasures 
were committed to his care: him they took and 
confined, as they did in the next place to Levias, 
a person of great note, with Sophas the son of 
Raguel; both of whom were of royal lineage 
also. And besides these, they did the same to 
the principal men of the country. This caused 
a terrible consternation among the people, and 
every one contented himself with taking care of 
his own safety, as they would do if the city bad 
been taken in war. 

5. But these were not satisfied with the bonds 
into which they had put the men forementioned ; 
nor did they think it safe for them to keep them 
thus in custody Jong, since they were men very 
powerful, and had numerous families of their 
own that were able to avenge them. Nay, they 
thought the very people would perhaps Le so 
moved at these unjust proceedings, as to rise in 
a body against them: it was therefore resolved 
to have them slain. Accordingly, they sent one 
John, who was the most bloody-minded of them 
all, to do that execution: this man was also call- 
ed the son of Doreas,* in the language of our 
country. Ten more men went along with him 
into the prison, with their swords drawn, and so 
they cut the throats of those that were in cnstody 
there. The grand lying pretence these men 
made for so flagrant an enormity was this, that 
these men had had conferences with the Romans 
for a surrender of Jerusalem to them; and so they 
said they had slain only such as were traitors to 
their common liberty. Upon the whole, they 
grew the more insolent upon this bold prank of 
theirs, as though they had been the benefactors 
and saviors of the city. 

6. Now the people were come to that degree 
of meanness and fear, and these robbers to that 
degree of madness, that these last took upon 
them to appoint high priests.t So when they had 
anule the succession, according to those 
families out of which the high priests used to be 
made, they ordained certain unknown and igno- 
ble persons for that office, that they might have 
their nssistance in their wicked undertakings, 


Josephus well remarks here, were thereupon obliged to 
comply with and assist those that advaneed them in 
their impious practices. ‘The names of these high 
priests, or rather ridieulousnnd profane persons, were 
Jesusthe son of Damneus, Jesus the son of Gamatiel, 
Matthins the son of Theophilus, and that prodigious ig- 
noramue, Phannias the son of Samuel; all which we 
shalt eet with in Josephus's future history of this war; 
nor do we meet with any Other so much as preten- 
ded high priest after Phannias, titi Jerusalem was 
taken and destroyed. 
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for such as obtained this highest of all honors 
without any desert, were forced to comply with 
those that bestowed it on them. They also set 
the principal men at variance one with another, 
by several sorts of coatrivances and tricks, and 
gained the opportunity of doing what they pleased, 
by the mutual quarrels of those who might have 
obstructed their measures; till at length, when 
they were satiated with the unjust actions they 
had done towards men, they transferred their 
contumelious behavior to God himself, and came 
into the sanctuary with polluted feet. 

7. And now the multitude were going to rise 
against thein already; for Ananus, the ancientest 
of the high priests, persuaded them to it. He 
was a very prudent man, and had perhaps saved 
the city, if he could have escaped the hands of 
those that plotted against him. Those men made 
the temple of God a strong hold for them, and a 
place he they might resort, in order to avoid 
the troubles they feared from the people; the 
sanctuary was now become a refuge, and a shop 
of tyranny. They also mixed jesting among the 
miseries they introduced, which was more intole- 
rable than what they did; for in order to try what 
surprise the people would be under, and how far 
their own power extended, they undertook to 
dispase of the high priesthood by casting lots for 
it, whereas, as we have said already, it was to 
desceud by succession in a family. The pretence 
they made for this strange attempt was an ancient 
practice, while they said, that of old it was de- 
termined by lot; but in truth, it was no better 
than a dissolution of an undeniable law, anda 
cunning contrivance to seize upon the govern- 
ment, derived from those that presumed to appoint 
governors as they themselves pleased, 

é. Hereupon they sent for one of the pontifical 
tribes, which is called Eniachim,* and cast lots 
which of it should be the high priest. By fortune 
the lot so fell as to demonstrate their iniquity 
after the plainest manner, for it fell upon one 
whose name was Phannias, the son of Samuel, of 
the village Aptha. He was a man not only un- 
worthy ot the high priesthood, but tliat did not 
well know what the high priesthood was, such a 
mere rustic was he: yet did they hale this man, 
without his own consent, out of the country, as if 
they were acting a play upon the stage, and 
adorned him with a counterfeit face: they also 
put upon him the sacred garments, and upon eve- 
ry occasion instrueted him what he was to do. 
This horrid piece of wickedness was sport and 
pastime with them, but occasioned the other 
priests, who, at a distance saw their law made a 
jest of, to shed tears, and sorely lament the dis- 
solution of such a sacred dignity. 

9. And now the people could no longer bear 
the insolence of this pracedure, but did all to- 
gether run zealously in order to averthrow that 
tyranny: and indeed they were Gorion the son 
of Josephus, and Symeon} the son of Gamaliel, 
who encouraged ien, by going up and down 
when they were assembled together in crowds, 
and as they saw them alone, to bear no longer, 
but to inilict punishment upon these pests and 
plagues of their freedom, and to purge the tem- 
ple of these bloody polluters of it. The best es- 
teemed also of the high priests, Jesus the son of 
Gamala, and Ananus the son of Ananus, when 
they were at their assemblies, bitterly reproach- 
ed the peaple for their sloth, and excited them 
against the zealots; for that was the name they 
went by, as if they were zealous tn good under- 


* This trihe or course of the hizh priests, or priests 
here called Enxitakim, seems to the learned Mr. Lowth, 
one well versed in Josephus,to bethat 1 Chron. xxiv. 
12, the course of Jakim, where some copies have the 
course of Eliakim; and I think thisto be by no means 
an improhable conjecture. 

t This Symeon, the son of Gamaliel, is mentioned as 
the president of the Jewish sanhedriin, and one that 
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takings, and were not rather zealous in the worst 
actions, and cxtravagant in them beyond the ex 
awple of others. 

10. And now, when the multitude were gotten 
together to an assembly, and every one was in 
indignation at these men’s seizing upon the sanc- 
tuary, at (heir rapine and murders, but had not 
yet begun their attacks upon thein, (the reason 
of which was this, that they imagined it to be a 
difficult thing to suppress these zealots, as ia- 
deed the case was,) Ananus stood in the midst of 
them, and casting his eyes frequently at the 
temple, and having a flood of tears in his eyes, 
he said, * Certainly it had been good for me to 
die before I had seen the house of God full of so 
many abominations, or these sacred places that 
ought not to be trodden upon at random, filled 
with the feet of these blood-shedding villains; 
yet do I, who am clothed with the vestments of 
the high priesthood, and am called by that most 
venerable name [of high priest,] still live, aad 
am but too fond of living, and cannot endure to 
undergo a death which would be the glory of my 
old age; and if I were the only person concern- 
ed, and as it were in a desert, I would give up 
my life, and that alone for God’s sake; for to 
what purpose is it to live among a people insen- 
sible of their calamities, and where there is no 
notion remaining of any remedy for the miseries 
that are upon them? for when you are seized 
upon, you bear it, when you are beaten you are 
silent, and when the people are murdered, no- 
body dares so much as send out a groan opealy. 
O bitter tyranay that we are und. r! But why do 
1 complain of the tyrants? Was it not you, and 
your sufferance of them, that hove nourished 
them? Was it not you that oveilooked those 
that first of all got together, for they were then 
but a few, and by your silence made them grow 
to be many, and by conniving at them when they 
took arms, in effect armed them against your- 
selves? You onght to have then prevented their 
first attempts, when they fell a reproaching your 
relations; but by neglecting that care in time, 
you have encouraged these wretches to plunder 
men. When houses were pillaged, nobody said 
a word, which was the occasion why they carried 
off the owners of those houses, and when they 
were drawn through the midst of the city, nobo- 
dy came to their assistance. They then proceed- 
ed to put those whom you have betrayed into 
their hands into bonds; I do not say how maay, 
and of what characters those men were whom 
they thus served, but certainly they were such 
as were accused by none, and condemned by 
none: and since nobody succored them when 
they were put in bonds, the consequence was, 
that you saw the same persons slain. We have 
seen this also; so that still the best of the herd 
of brute animals, as it were, have been still led 
to be sacrificed, when yet nobody said one word, 
or moved his right hand for their preservation. 
Will you bear, therefore, will you bear to see 
your sanctuary trampled on? and will you lay 
steps for these profane wretches, upon which 
they may mount to higher degrees of insolence? 
Will you not pluck them down from their ex- 
altation? for even by this time, they had pro- 
ceeded to higher enormities, if they had been 
able to overthrow any thing greater than the 
sanctuary. They have seized upon the strongest 
place of the whole city; you may call it the tem- 
ple, if you please, though it be like a citadel or 
fortress. Now, while you have tyranny in so 


perished in‘ ne destruction of Jerusalem, by the Jewish 
rabbins. as Zeland observes on this place. He also 
tells us, that those rabbins mention one Jesus the sonof 
Gamala, as ouce a high priest tut this long before the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; so thal it he were thesame 
person with this Jesus, the son of Gamala,in Josephus, 
he must have Jived ta be very old, or they bave been 
very bad chronologers. 
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great a degree walled in, and sce your enemies 
over your heads, to what purpose is it to take 
counsel? and what have you to support your 
miuds withal? Perhaps you wait for the Ro- 
maas, that they may protect our holy places: 
are our matters then brought to that pass, and 
are we come to that degree of misery, that oor 
enemies themselves are expected to pity us? O 
wretched creatures! will not you rise up, and 
tura upon those that strike you? which you may 
observe in wild beasts themselves, that they will 
avenge themselves on those that strike them. 
Will you not call to mind, every one of you, the 
calamities yoo yourselves have suffered? nor lay 
before your eyes what afflictions you yourselves 
have undergone? and will not aich things sharp- 
en your souls to revenge? Is therefore that most 
honorable and most natural of our passions ut- 
terly lost, I mean the desire of liberty? Truly 
we are in love with slavery, and in love with 
those that lord it over us, as if we had received 
that principle of subjection from our ancestors; 
yet did they undergo many and great wars for 
the sake of liberty; nor were they so far over- 
come by the power of the Egyptians or the 
Medes, but that still they did what they thought 
fit, notwithstanding their commands to the con- 
trary. And what occasion is there now for a war 
with the Romans? (I meddle not with determin- 
ing whether it be an advantageous and profitable 
war or not.) What pretence is there for it? Is 
it not that we may enjoy our liberty? Besides, 
shall we not bear the lords of the habitable earth 
to be lords over us, and yet bear tyrants of our 
own country? Although Í must say that submis- 
sion to foreigners may be horne, because fortune 
hath already doomed us to it, while submission 
to wicked people of our own nation is too un- 
manly, and brought upon us by our own Consent. 
However, since I have had occasion to mention 
the Romans, I will not conceal a thing, that, as I 
am speaking, comes into my mind, and affects 
me considerably; it is this, that though we should 
be taken by them, (God forbid the event sbould 
be so,) yet we can undergo nothing that will be 
harder to be borne than what these men have al- 
ready brought upon us. How then can we avoid 
shedding of tears, when we see the Roman dona- 
tions in our temple, while we withal see those of 
our own nation taking our spoils, and plundering 
our glorious metropolis, aod slaughtering our 
men, from which enormities these Romans them- 
selves would have abstained? To see those Ro- 
mans never going beyond the bounds allotted to 
profane persons, nor venturing to break in upon 
any of our sacred customs, nay, having a horror 
on their miads when they view at a distance those 
sacred walls; while some that have been born in 
this very country, and brought up in our customs, 
and called Jews, do walk about in the midst of 
the holy places, at the very time when their hands 
are stil warm with the slaughter of their own 
countrymen. Besides, can any one be afraid of a 
war nbroad, and that with hich as will have com- 
paratively much greater moderation than our own 
people have? For truly, if we may suit our words 
to the things they represent, it is probable one 
may hereafter find the Romans to be the support- 
ers of our laws, and those within ourselves the 
subverters of them. And now I am persuaded 
that cvery one of you here comes satisfied, before 
I speak, that these overthrowers of our liberties 
deserve to be destroyed, and that nobody can so 
much as devise a punishment that they have not 
deserved by what they have done, an that you 
are all provoked against them by those their 
wicked actions, when:e you have suffered so 
greatly. But perhaps many of you are affright- 
ed at the multitude of those zealots, and at their 
audacioosness, as well as at the advantage they 
have over us in their being higher in place than 
we are; for these circumstances, as they have 
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been occasioned by your negligence, so will they 
become still greater by being still longer neglect- 
ed; for their multitude is every day augmented, 
by every ill man’s running away to those that are 
like to themselves, and their audaciousness is 
therefore inflamed because they meet with no 
obstruction to their designs. And for their higher 

lace, they will make use of it for engines also, 
if we give them time to do so; but be assured of 
this, that if we get up to fight them, they will be 
made tamer by their own consciences; and what 
advantages they have in the height of their situa- 
tion, they will lose by the opposition of their 
reason; perhaps also God himself, who hath been 
affronted by them, will make what they throw 
at us return against themselves, and these impi- 
ous wretches will be killed by their own darts: 
let us but make our appearance before them, and 
they will come to nothing. However, it is a 
right thing, if there should be any danger in the 
attempt, to die before these holy gates, and to 
spend our very lives, if not for the sake of our 
children and wives, yet for God's sake, and for 
the sake of his sanctuary. I will assist you both 
with my counsel and with my haad; norshall any 
sagacity of ours be wanting for your support, nor 
shall you see that I will be sparing of my body 
neither.” 

11. By these motives Ananus encouraged the 
multitude to go against the zealots, although he 
knew how difficult it would be to disperse them, 
because of their multitude, and their youth, and 
the courage of their souls, but chiefly because of 
their consciousness of what they had done, since 
they would not yield, as not so much as hoping 
for pardon at the last for those their cnormities. 
However, Ananns resolved to undergo whatever 
suffering might come upon him, rather than over- 
look things, now they were in such great confu- 
sion. So the inaltitude cried out to him, to lead 
them on against those whom he had described in 
his ezhortation to them, and every one of them 
was most readily disposed to run any hazare 
whatsoever on that account. 

12, Now while Anaaus was choosing out his 
men, and putting those that were proper for his 
purpose in array for fighting, tbe zealots got in- 
formation of his undertaking, (for there were 
some who went to them, and told them all that 
the people were doing,) and were irritated at it, 
and leaping out of the temple in crowds, and by 
parties, spared none whom they met with. Upon 
this Ananus got the populace together on the sud- 
den, who were more numerons indeed than the 
zealots, but inferior to them ia arms, because 
they had not been regularly put into array for 
fighting, but the alacrity that every body showed 
supplied all their defects on both sides, the citi- 
zens taking up so great a passion as was stronger 
than arms, and deriving a degree of courage from 
the temple, more forcible than any multitude 
whatsoever: and indeed these citizens thought it 
was not possible for them to dwell in the city, 
unless they could cut off the robbers that were in 
it. The zealots also thought that unless the 

revailed, there would be no punishment so bad, 

ut it would be inflicted on them. So their con- 
flicts were conducted by their passions, and at 
the first they only cast stones at each other in the 
city, and before the temple, and threw their jave- 
lins st a distance; but when either of them were 
too hard for the other, they made use cé their 
swords; and great slaughter was made oa both 
sides, nnd a great number were wounded, As 
for the dead bodies of the people, their relations 
carried them out to their own houses; but when 
apy of the zealots were wounded, he went u 
into the temple, and defiled that sacred floor wit 
his blood, insomuch that one may say it was 
their blood alone that polluted our sanctuary. 
Now in these conflicts the robbers always sallied 
out of the temple, and were too hard for their 
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enemies; but the populace grew very angry, 
and became more and more numerous, and re- 
proached those that gave baek, and those behind 
would not afford room to those that were going off, 
but forced them on again, till at length they 
made their whole body to turn against their ad- 
versaries, and the robbers could no longer op- 
ose them, but were forced gradually to retire 
Into the temple; when Ananus* and his party 
fell into it at the same time together with them. 
This horribly affrighted the robbers, because it 
deprived them of the first court; so they fled 
into the inner court immediately, and shut the 
gates. Now Ananusdid not think fit to make any 
attack against the holy gates, although the other 
threw their stones and darts at them from above. 
He also deemed it unlawful to introduce the mul- 
titude into that court before they were purified ; 
he therefore eliose out of them all by lot six 
thousand armed men, and placed them as guards 
in the cloisters; so there was a succession of 
such guards one after another, and every one 
was forced to attend in his course; although 
many of the chief of the city were dismissed by 
those that then took on them the government, 
upon their hiring some of the poorer sort, and 
sending them to keep the guard in their stead. 
13. Now it was John who, as we told you, ran 
away from Gischala, that was the occasion of all 
these being destroyed. He was a man of great 
craft, and bore about him in his soul a strong pas- 
sion after tyranny, and at a distance was the ad- 
viser in these actions; and indeed at this time he 
pretended to be of the people’s opinion, and went 
all about with Ananus, when he consulted the 
great men every day, and in the night time also 
when he went round the watch; but he divulged 
their seerets to the zealots, and every thing that 
the people deliberated about was by this means 
known to their enemies, even before it had been 
well agreed upon by themselves. And by way 
of contrivance how he might not be brought into 
suspicion, he cultivated the greatest friendship 
possible with Ananus, and with the chiefs of the 
eople; yet did this overdoing of his turn against 
im, for he flattered them so extravagantly, that 
he was but the more suspected: and his constant 
attendance every where, even when he was not 
invited to be present, made him strongly suspect- 
ed of betraying their secrets to the enemy; for 
they plainly perceived that they understood all 
the resolutions taken against them at their con- 
sultations. Nor was there any one whom they had 
so much reason to suspect of that discovery as 
this John; yet was it not easy to get quit of him, 
so potent was he grown by his wicked practices. 
He was also supported by many of those eminent 
men, who were to be consulted upon all consider- 
able affairs; it was theretore thought reasonable 
to oblige him to give them assurance of his good- 
will upon oath: aceordingly, John took sueh an 
oath readily, that he would be on the people's 
side, and would not betray any of their counsels 
or practices to their enemies, and would assist 
them in overthrowing those that attaeked them, 
and that both by his hand and his advice. So 
Anaous and his party believed his oath, and did 
now receive him to their consultations without 
further suspicion; nay, so far did they believe 
him, that they sent him as their ambassador into 
the temple, to the zealots, with proposals of ac- 
commodation; tor they were very desirous to 
avoid the pollution of the temple as machi as they 
possibly could, and that no one of their nation 
should be slain therein. 
14. But now this John, as if his oath had been 


* Tt is worth noting here, that this Ananus, the best 
of the Jews at this time,and the high priest, who was 
so very uneasy at the profanation of the Jewish courts 
of the temple by the zealots, did not, however, scruple 
the profanation of the court of the Gentiles ; as in our 
Saviour’s daysit was very mucl) profaned by the Jews, 
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made to the zealots, and for confirmation of his 
good-will to them, and not against them, went 
into the temple, and stood in the midst of them, 
and spake as follows: that ‘he had run many 
hazards on their aecount, and in order to let them 
know of every thing that was secretly contrived 
against them by Ananus and his party; but that 
both he and they should be cast into the most 
imminent danger, unless some providential as- 
sistance were afforded them; for that Ananus 
made no longer delay, but had prevailed with the 
people to send ambassadors to Vespasian, to in- 
vite him: to come presently and take the city; 
and that he had appointed a fast for the next day 
against them, that they might obtain admission 
into the temple on a religious account, or gain it 
by force, and fight with them there; that he did 
not see how long they could either endure a siege, 
or how they could fight against so many enemies.” 
He added farther, ‘that it was by the providence 
of God he was himself sent an ambassador to 
them for an accommodation: for that Ananus 
did therefore offer them such proposals, that he 
might come upon them when they were unarm- 
ed; that they ought to choose one of these two 
methods, either to intercede with those that 
guarded them, to save their lives, or to provide 
some foreign assistance for themselves: that if 
they fostered themselves with the hopes of par- 
don, in case they were subdued, they hae forgot- 
ten what desperate things they had done, or could 
suppose, that as soon as the actors repented, those 
that had suffered by them must be presently re- 
conciled to them: while those that have done 
injuries, though they pretend to repent of them, 
are frequently hated by the others for that sort 
of repentance; and that the sufferers, when the 
get the power into their hands, are usually stilt 
more severe upon the actors; that the friends 
and kindred of those that had been destroyed 
would always be laying plots against them; and 
that a large body of people were very angry on 
account of their gross breaches of their laws, and 
[illegal] judicatures, insomuch, that although 
some part might commiserate them, those would 
be quite overborne by the majority.” 


CHAP IV. 


The Idumeans, being sent for by the Zealots, 
came immediately to Jerusalem; and when they 
were exeludedout of the city, they lay all Night 
there. Jesus,oneof the High Priests, makes a 
Speech to them; and Simon, the Idumean, makes 
a Reply to it. 

§ 1. Now by this crafty speech John made the 
zealots afraid; yet he durst not directly name 
what foreign assistance he meant, but in a covert 
way only intimated at the Idumeans. But now 
that he might particularly irritate the leaders of 
the zealots, he calumniated Ananns, that he was 
about a piece of barbarity, and did in a special 
manner threaten them. These leaders were 
Eleazar, the son of Simon, who seemed the most 
plausible man of them all, both in considering 
what was fi¢ to be done, and in the execution of 
what he had determined upon, and Zacharias, 
the son of Phalek, both of whom derived their 
families from the priests. Now when these two 
men had heard not only the common threaten- 
ings whieh belonged to them all, but those pecu- 
liarly levelled against themselves, and, besides 
how Ananus and his party, in order to secure 
their own dominion, had invited the Romans to 
come to them, for that ako was part of John’s 
lie, they hesitated a great while what they should 


and made a market-place, nay, a den of thieves, with- 
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do, considering the shortness of the time by 
which they were straitened; because the people 
were prepared to attack them very soon, and 
because the suddenness of the plot laid against 
them had almost cut off all their hopes of getting 
any foreign assistance; for they might be under 
the height of their afflictions before any of their 
confederates could be informed of it. However, 
it was resolved to call in the Idumeans; so they 
wrote a short letter to this effect, that ‘* Ananus 
had imposed on the people, and was betraying 
their metropolis to the Romans; that they them- 
selves had revolted from the rest, and were in 
custody in the temple, on account of the preser- 
vation of their liberty; that there was but a 
small time left wherein they might hope for their 
deliverance; and that unless they would come 
immediately to their assistance, they should 
themselves be soon in the power of Ananus, and 
the city would be in the power of the Romans,” 
They also charged the messengers to tell many 
more circumstances to the rulers of the Idume- 
ans. Now there were two active men proposed 
for the carrying this message, and such as were 
well able to speak, and to persuade them that 
things were in thts posture; and, what was a 
qualification still more necessary than the for- 
mer, they were very swift of foot; for they knew 
well enough that these would immediately com- 
ply with their desires, as being ever a tumultu- 
ous and disorderly nation, always on the watch 
upon every motion, delighting in inutations; and 
upon your flattering them ever so little, and pe- 
titioning them. they soon take their arms, and 
put themselves into motion, and make haste to 
a battle, as if it were to a feast. There was, in- 
deed, occasion for quick despatch in the carrying 
of this message, in which point the messengers 
were no way defective. Both their names were 
Ananias; and they soon canie to the rulers of 
the Idumeans. 

2. Now these rnlers were greatly surprised at 
the contents of the letter, and at what those that 
came with it further told them; whereupon they 
ran about the nation like madmen, and made 
proclamation that the people should come to war; 
so a multitude was suddenly got together, sooner 
indeed than the time appointed in the proclama- 
tion, and every body caught up their arms, in 
order to maintain the liberty of their metropolis; 
and twenty thousand of them were put into battle 
array, and came to Jerusalem, under four com- 
manders, John and Jacob, the sons of Sosas; and 
besides these were Simon the son of Cathlas, and 
Phineas the son of Clusotlins. 

3. Now this exit of the messengers was not 
known either to Ananus, or to the guards. but 
the approach of the Idumeans was known to him; 
for as hp knew of it before they came, he ordered 
the gates to be shut against them, and that the 
walls should be guarded. Yet did he not by any 
means think of fighting against them, but, before 
they came to blows, to try what persuasions 
would do. Accordingly, Jesus, the eldest of the 
high pricsts next to Ananus, stood upon the 
tower that was over against them, and said thus, 

‘Many troubles indeed, and those of various 
kinds, have fallen upon this city, yet in none of 
them have [so much wondered at ber fortune as 
now, when you are come to assist wicked men, 
nnd this after a manner very extraordinary; for 
I see that you are come to support the viles( men 
against us, and this with so great alacrity, as you 
could hardly put on the like, in case our metro- 
volis had P you to her assistance against 
Marians: And if I had perceived that your 
army was composed of men like unto those who 
iavited them, I had not deemed your attempt so 
absurd. For nothing does so much cement the 
minds of men together as the alliance there is 
between their manners. But now for these men 
who have invited you, if you were to examine 
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them one by one, every one of them would be 
found to have deserved ten thousand deaths; for 
the very rascality and offscouring of the whole 
country, who have spent in debauchery their 
own substance, and, by way of trial beforehand, 
have madly plundered the neighboring villages 
and cities, in the upshot of all have privately 
run together into this holy city. They are rob- 
bers, who by their prodigious wickedness have 
pigned this most sacred Hoor, and who are to 

e now seen drinking themselves drunk in the 
sanctuary, and expending the spoils of those 
whom they have Jangit A upon their unsa- 
tiable bellies. As for the multitude that is with 
you, one may see them so decently adorned in their 
armor, as it would become them to be, had their 
metropolis called them to her assistance against 
foreigners. What can n man call this procedure 
of yours, but the sport of fortune, when he sees 
a whole nation coming to protect a sink of wicked 
wretches? I have for a good while been in doubt 
what it could possibly be that should move you 
to do this so suddenly; hecanse certainly you 
would not take on your armor on behalf of rob- 
bers, and against a people of kin to you, without 
some very great cause for your so doing. But 
we have an item that the Romans are pretended, 
and that we are supposed to be going to betray 
this city to them; for some of your men have 
lately made a clamor about those matters, and 
have said they are come to set their metropolis 
free. Now, we cannot but admire at these 
wretches in their devising such a lie as this 
against us; fortbey knew there was no other way 
to irritate against us men that were naturally de- 
sirous of liberty, and on that account the best 
disposed to fight against foreign enemies, but by 
framing a tale as if we were going to betray that 
most desirable thing, liberty. But you ought to 
consider what sort of people they are that raise 
this calumny, and against what sort of people 
that calumny is raised, and to gather the truth of 
things, not by fictitious speeches, but out of the 
actions of both parties; for what occasion is there 
for us to sell ourselves to the Romans; while it 
was in our power not to have revolted from them 
at first, or, when we had once revolted, to have 
returned under their dominion again; and this 
while the neighboring countries were not yet 
laid waste? whereas, it is not an easy thing to be 
reconciled to the Romans, if we were desirous of 
it, now they have subdued Galilee, and are 
thereby become proud and insolent; and to en- 
deavor to please them at the time when they 
are so near us, would bring such areproach upon 
us as were worse than death. As for myself in- 
deed, I should have preferred peace with them 
before death; but now we have once made war 
upon them, and fought with them, I prefer death 
with reputation, before living in captivity under 
them. ut farther, whether do they pretend that 
we, who are the rulers of the people, have sent 
thus privately to the Romans, or hath it béer 
done iy the common sutlrages of the people? If 
it be ourselves only that have done it, let them 
name those friends of ours that have been sent, 
as our servants, to manage this treachery. Hath 
any one been caught as he went out on this er- 
rand, or seized upon as he came back? Are they 
in possession of our letters? Ilow conld he be 
concealed from such a vast number of our fellow- 
citizens, among whom we are Conversant every 
hour, while what is done privately in the coun- 
try, is, it seems, known by the zealots, who are 
but few in number, and under confinement also, 
and are not able to come out of the temple into 
the city. Is this the first time that they are be- 
come sensible how they ought to be punished for 
their insolent actions? For while these men were 
free from the fear they are now under, there was 
no suspicion raised that aay of us were traitors. 
But if they lay this charge against the people 
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this must have been done at a public consultation, ; have at these men, nor judge between us, the 


and not one of the people must have dissented | 


from the rest of the assembly; in which case the 
public fame of this matter would have come to 
you sooner than any particular indication. But 
low could that be? Must there not then have 
been ambassadors sent to confirm the agree- 
ments? And let then: tell us who this ambassador 
was, that was ordained for that purpose. But 
this is no other than a pretence of such men as 
are lcath to die, and are laboring to escape those 
purishments that hang over them: for if fate 

ad determined that this city was to be betrayed 
into its enemies’ hands, no other than these men 
that accuse us falsely could have the impudence 
to do it, there being no wickedness wanting to 
complete their impudent practices but this only, 
that they become traitors. And now you Idu- 
means are come hither already with your arms; 
it is your duty, in the first place, to be assisting 
to your metropolis, and to join with us in cutting 
off those tyrants that have infringed the rules ot 
our regular tribunals, that have trampled upon 
our Jaws, and made their swords the arbitrators 
of right and wrong; for they have seized upon 
men of great eminence, and under no accusation, 
as they stood in the midst of the market-place, 
and tortured them with putting them into bonds, 
and, without bearing to hear what they had to 
say, or what supplications they made, they de- 
stroyed them. You may, if you please, come into 
the city, though not in the way of war, and take 
a view of the marks still remaining of what I 
now say, and may see the houses that have been 
depopulated by their rapacious hands, with those 
wives and families that are in black, mourning 
for their slaughtered relations; as also you may 
lear their groans and lamentations all the city 
over; for there is nobody but hath tasted of the 
incursions of these profane wretches, who have 
proceeded to that degree of madness, as not only 
to have transferred their impudent robberies out 
of the country, and the remote cities, into this 
city, the very face and head of the whole nation, 
but out of the city into the temple also; for that 
is now made their receptacle and refuge, and 
the fountain-head whence their preparations are 
made against us. And this place, which is adored 
by the habitable world, ard honored by such as 
ouly know it by report, as far as the ends of the 
earth, is trampled upon by these wild beasts born 
among ourselves. They now triumph in the des- 
aut condition they are already in, when they 

ear that one people is going to fight against 
another people, and one city against another 
city, and that your nation hath gutten an army 
together against its own bowels. Instead of which 
procedure, it were highly fit and reasonable, as I 
said before, for you to join with us in cutting off 
these wretches, and in particular to be revenged 
on them for putting this:‘very cheat upon you: I 
mean, for having the impudence to invite you to 
assist them, of whom they ought to have stood in 
fear, as ready to punish them. But if you have 
some regard to these men's invitation of you, yet 
may you lay aside your arms, and come into the 
city nnder the notion of our kindred, and take 
upon you a middle name between that of auxi- 
liaries and of enemies, and so become judges in 
this case. However, consider what these men 
will gain by being called into judgment before 
you, for such undeniable ad such flagrant 
crimes, who would not vouchsafe to hear such as 
had no accusations laid against them to speak a 
word for themselves. However, let them gain 
this advantage by your coming. But still, if you 
will neither take our part in that indignation we 


* This appellation of Jerusalem givenit here by Si- 
mon, the general of the Idumeans, The common city 
of the Idumeans, who were prosely tes of justice, as well 
as of the original native Jews, greatly confirms that 
maxim of the rabbins, here set down by Rek. .d, that 


discoursed with the 
to watch the passages into the city; and in case 
any thing that we have been accused of is brought 





third thing I have to propose is this, that you Jet 
us both alone, and neither insult upon our ca- 


lamities, nor abide with these plotters against 
their metrupolis: for though you should have 


ever so great a re ee that some of us have 
tomans, it Is In your power 


to light, then to come, and defend your metro- 
polis, and to inflict punishment on those that are 
found guilty; for the enemy cannot prevent you 
who are so near to the city. But if, after all, 


none of these proposals seem acceptable and mo- 
derate, do not you wonder that the gates are shut 


against you, while you bear your arms about you.” 

4, Thus spake Jesus, yet did not the multitude 
of the Idumeans give any attention to what he 
said, but were in a rage, because they did not 
meet with a ready entrance into the city. The 
generals also had indignation at the offer of lay- 
ing down their arms, and looked upoa it as equal 
to a captivity, to throw them away at any man’s 
injunction whomsoever. But Simon, the son of 
Cathlas, one of their commanders, with much 
ado quieted the tumult of his own men, and stood 
so that the high priests might hear him, and said 
as follows: “ I can no longer wonder that the pa- 
trons of liberty are under custody in the temple, 
since there are those that shut the gates of our 
common city to their own nation, and at the same 
time are prepared to admit the Romans into It; 
nay, perhaps are disposed to crown the gates 
with garlands at their coming, while they speak 
to the Idumeans from their own towers, and en- 


join them to throw down their arms, which they 


have taken up for the preservation of its liberty.* 
And while they will not intrust the guard of our 
metropolis to their kindred, profess to make them 


judges of the differences that are among them; 


nay, while they accuse some men of having slain 
others without a legal trial, they do themselves 
condemn a whole nation after an ignominious 
manner; and have now walled up that city from 
their own nation, which used to be open to even 
all foreigners that came to worship there. We 
have indeed come in great haste to you, and to 
a war against our own countrymen; and the rea- 
son why we have made such haste is this, that 
we may preserve that freedom which you are so 
unhappy as to betray. You have probably been 
guilty of the like crimes against those whom you 
keep in custody, and have, I suppose, collected 
together the like plausible pretences against 
them also, that you make use of against us: af- 
ter which you have gotten the mastery of those 
within the temple, and keep them in custocy, 
while they are only taking care of the public af- 
fairs. You have also shut the gates a the city 
in general against nations that are the most 
nearly related to you: and while you give such 
injurious commands to others, you complain that 
you have been tyrannized over by them, and fix 
the name of unjust governors upon such as are 
tvrannized over by yourselves. Who can bear 
this your abuse of words, whiie they have a re- 
gard to the contrariety of your actions, unless 
you mean this, that those Idumeans do now ex- 
clude you out of your metropolis, whom you ex- 
clude from the sacred offices of your own coun- 
try. One may indeed justly complain of those 
that are besieged in the temple, that when they 
had courage enough to punish those tyrauts 
which you call eminent men, and tree from 
any accusations, becanse of their being your 
companions in wickedness, they did not begin 
with you, and thereby cut off beforehand the 


Jerusalem was not assigned or apprapriated ta the 
tribe af Benjamin ar Judah, butevery tribe had equal 
right ta itat their coming to worship there at the 
several festivals.} Sce alittle before, ch. iti. sect. $. 
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most dangerous parts of this treason. But if 
these men have been more merciful than the pub- 
lic necessity required, we that are Idumeans will 
preserve this house of God, and will fight for our 
common country, and will oppose by war as well 
tnose that attack them from abroad, as those 
that betray them from within. Here will we 
ab.de before the walls in our armor, until either 
the Romans grow weary in waiting for you, or 
you become friends to liberty, and repent of what | 
you have done against it.” 

5. And now did the Idumeans make an accla- 
mation to what Simon had said; but Jesus went 
away sorrowful, as seeing that the Idumeans 
were against all moderate counsels, and that the 
city was besieged on both sides. Nor indeed 
were the minds of the Idumneans at rest, for they 
were in a rage at the injury that had been offered 
them by their exclusion out of the city; and 
when they thought the zealots had been strong, 
but saw nothing of theirs to support them, they 
were in donbt about the matter, and many of 
them repented that they had conte thither. But 
the shame that would attend them in case they 
returned without doing any thing at all, so far 
overcame that their repentance, that they lay all 
night before the wall, over in a very bad en- 
campment; for there broke out a prodigious 
storm in the night, with the utmost violence, and 
very strong winds, with the largest showers of 
rain, with continual lightnings, terrible thunder- 
ings, and amazing concussions and bellowings 
of the earth, that was in an earthquake. These 
things were a manifest indication that some de- 
struction was coming upon men, when the sys- 
tem of the world was put into this disorder, and 
any one would guess that these wonders fore- 
showed some grand calamities that were coming. 

6. Now the opinion of the [dumeans and of the 
citizens was one and the same. The Idumeans 
thought that God was angry at their taking arms, 
and that they would not escape punishment for 
their making war upon their metropolis. Ananus 
and his party thought that they had conquered 
without fighting, and that God acted as a gene- 
ral for them; but truly they proved both ill con- 
jecturers at what was to come, and made those 
events to be ominous to their enemies, while they 
were themselves to undergo the ill effects of 
them; for the Idumeans fenced one another by 
uniting their bodies into one band, and thereby 
kept themselves warm, and connecting their 
shields over their heads, were not so much hurt 
by the rain. But the zealots were more deeply 
concerned for the danger these men were in than 
they were for themselves, and got together, and 
looked about them to see whether they could de- 
vise any means of assisting them. The hotter 
sort of them thought it best to force their guards 
with their arms, and after that to fall into the 
midst of the city, and publicly open the gates to 
those that came to their assistanee; as supposing 
the guards would be in disorder, and give way 
at such an unexpected attempt of theirs, espe- 
cially as the greater part of them were unarm- 
ed, and unskilled in the affairs of war; and that 
besides, the multitude of the citizens would not | 
be easily gathered together, but confined to their | 
“houses by the storm; and that if there were any 
hazard in their undertaking, ıt became them to 
suffer any thing whatsoever themselves, rather 
than to overlook so great a multitnde as were 
miserably perishing on their account. But the | 
more prudent part of them disapproved of this | 
forcible incthod, becanse they saw not only the | 
guards about them very numerous, but the walls | 
of the city itself carefully watched, by reason of 
the Idumeans. They also supposed that Ananus 
would be every where, and visit the guards every 
hour; which indeed was done upon other nights, | 
but was omitted that night, not b reason of any 
slothfulness of Ananus, but by the overbearing | 
appointment of fate, that so both he might him- 
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self perish, and the multitude of the guards might 
perish with him; for truly as the night was far 
gone, and the storm was very terrible, Ananus 
gave the guards in the cloisters leave to go to 
sleep; while it came into the heads of the zealots 
to make use of the saws belonging to the temple, 
and to cut the bars of the gates to pieces. The 
noise of the wind, and that not inferior sound of 
the thunder, did here also conspire with their de- 
signs, that the noise of the saws was not heard 
by the others. 

7. So they secretly went out of the temple ta 
the wall of the city, and made use of their saws, 
and opened that gate which was over against the 
Idumeans. Now at first there came a fear upon 
the Idumeans themselves, which disturbed them, 
as imagining that Ananus and his party were 
coming to attack them, so that every one of them 
had his right hand npon his sword, in order to 
defend himself; but they soon came to know who 
they were that came to them, and were entered 
the city. And had the Idumeans then fallen upon 
the city, nothing could have hindered them from 
destroying the people every man of them, such 
was the rage they were in at that time; but they 
first of all made haste to get the zealots out of 
custody, which those that brought them in ear- 
nestly desired them to do, and not to overlook 
those for whose sakes they were come, in the 
midst of their distresses, nor to bring them into 
a still greater danger; for that when they had 
once seized upon the guards, it would be easy 
for them to fall upon the city; but that if the city 
were once alarmed, they would not then be able 
to overcome those guards, because as soon as 
they should perceive they were there, they 
would put themselves in order to fight them, and 
would hinder their coming into the temple. 


CHAP. V. 


The Cruelty of the Idumeans, when they were got- 
ten into the Temple, during the Storm: andof 
the Zealots. Concerning the Slaughter of Ana- 
nus, and Jesus, and Zacharias. And how the 
Idumeans retired home. 


§1. THIS advice pleased the Idumeans; and 
they ascended through the city to the temple. 
The zealots were also in great expectation of 
their coming, and earnestly waited for them. 
When therefore these were entering, they also 
came boldly out of the inner temple, and mixing 
themselves with the Idumeans, they attacked the 
guards; and some of those that were upon the 
watch, but were fallen asleep, they killed as they 
were asleep; but as those that were now awak- 
ened made a cry, the whole multitude arose, and 
in the amazement they were in, cnught hold of 
their arms immediately, and betook themselves 
to their own defence; and solong as they thought 
they were only the zealots who attacked them, 
they went on boldly, as hoping to overpower them 
by their numbers; but when they saw others 

ressing in upon them also, they perceived the 
ent were got in; and the greatest part of 
them laid aside their arms, together with their 
courage, and betook themselves to lamentations. 
But some few of the younger sort covered them- 
selves with their armor, and valiautly received 
the Idumeans, and for a while protected the mul- 
titude of old men. Others, indced, gave a sig- 
nal to those that were in the city of the calami- 
ties they were in; but when these were also 
wade sensible that the Idumeans were come in, 
none of them durst come to their assistance, only 
they returned the terrible echo of wailing, and 
lamented thcir misfortunes. A great howling of 
the women was excited also, and every one of 
the guards were in danger of being killed. The 
zealots also joined in the shouts raised by the 
Idumeans; and the storm itself rendered the cry 
more terrible; nor did the Idumeans spare any 
body, for as they arc naturally a most barbarous 


‘and bloody nation, and had been distressed by 
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the tempest, they made use of their weapons 
against those that had shut the gates against 
them, and acted in the same manner as to those 
that plicated for their lives, and to those that 
fought them, insomuch that they ran through 
those with their swords who desired thern to re- 
member the relation there was between them, 
and begged of them to have regard to their com- 
mon temple. Now there was at present neither 
any place for flight, nor any hope of preserva- 
tion, but as they were driven one upon another 
in heaps, so were they slain. Thus the great- 
er part were driven together by force, as there 
was now no place of retirement, and the murder- 
ers were upon them, and having no other way, 
threw themselves down headlong into the city; 
whereby, in my opinion, they underwent a more 
miserable destruction than that which they avoid- 
ed, because that was a voluntary one. And now 
the outer temple was all of it overflowed with 
blood; and that day, as it came or, saw eight 
thousand five hundred dead bodies there. 

2. But the rage of the Idumeans was not sa- 
tiated by these slaughters; but they now be- 
took themselves to the city, and plundered every 
house, and slew every one they met; and for the 
other multitude, they esteemed it needless to go 
on with killing them; but they sought for the 
high priests, and the generality went with the 
greatest zeal against them; and as soon as they 
caught them they slew them; and then standing 
upon their dead bodies, in way of jest, upbraided 
Ananus with his kindness to the people, and Je- 
sus with his speech made to them from the wall. 
Nay, they proceeded to that degree of impiety, 
as to cast away their dead bodies without bu- 
rial, although the Jews used to take so much 
care of the burial of men, that they took down 
those that were condemned and crucified, and 
huried them before the going down of the sun. I 
should not mistake if I said, that the death of 
Ananus was the beginning of the destruction of 
the city, and that from this very day may be 
dated the overthrow of her wall, and the ruin of 
her affairs, whereon they saw their high priest, 
and the procurer of their preservation, slain in 
the midst of theircity. He was on other accounts 
also a venerable and a very just man; and besides 
the grandeur of that nobility, and dignity, and 
honor, of which he was possessed, he had been 
a lover of a kind of parity, even with regard to 
the meanest of the people; he was a srodigious 
lover of liberty, and an admirer of a oey 
in government, and did ever prefer the public 
welfare before his own advantage, and preferred 

eace above all things; for he was thoroughly 
sensible that the Romans were not to he conquer- 
ed. Healso foresaw that of necessity a war would 
follow, and that unless the Jews made up matters 
with them very dexterously, the ould be de- 
stroyed: to say all in a word, if Ananus had sur- 
vived, they had certainly compounded matters; 
for he was a shrewd man in speaking and per- 
suading the people, and had already gotten the 
mastery of those that opposed his desigus, or 
were for the war. And the Jews had then put 
abundance of delays in the way of the Romans, 
if they had had such a general as he was. Jesus 


* Koourxy Seyexetx, or worldly worship, as the author 
to the Hebrews calls the sanctuary, xysov xorusxov, a 
worldly sanetuary. 

t Some commentators are ready to suppose that this 
Zacharios the son of Baruel, here most unjustly slain 
hy the Jews in the temple, was the very same person 
with Zacharias the son of Barachias, whom our Sav- 
jour says the Jews slew between the temple and the al- 
tar, Matt. xxiii. 35. 
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was also joined with him, and although he was 
inferior to him upon the comparison, he was su- 

erior to the rest; and I cannot but think, that 
it was because God had doomed the city to de- 
struction, as a polluted city, and was resolved 
to purge his aor by fire, that he cut off 
these their great detenders and well-wishers, 
while those that a little before had worn the sa- 
cred garments, and had presided over the public 
worship,* and had heen esteemed venerable b 
those that dwelt on the whole habitable eart 
when they came into our city, were cast out na- 
ked, and seen to be the food of dogs and wild 
beasts. And I cannot but imagine that virtue 
itself groaned at these men’s cases, and lamented 
that ie was here so terribly conquered by wick- 
edness. And this at last was the end of Ananus 
and Jesus. 

3. Now, after these were slain, the zealots and 
the multitude of the Idumeans fell upoo the peo- 
ple as upon a flock of profane animals, and cut 
their throats; and for the ordinary sort, they 
were destroyed in what place soever they caught 
them. But forthe noblemen and the youth, they 
first caught them and bound them, and shut them 
up in prison, and put off their slaughter, in hopes 
that some of them would turn over to their party; 
but not one of them would comply with their de- 
sires, but all of them preferred death before bein 
inrolled among such wicked wretches as acte 
against their own country. But this refusal of 
theirs brought upon them terrible torments; for 
they were so scourged and tortured, that their 
A were not able to sustain their torments, 
till at length. and with difficulty, they had the 
favor to be slain. Those whom they caught in 
the day time were slain in the night, and then 
their bodies were carried out and thrown away, 
that there might be room for other prisoners; 
and the terror that was upon the people was so 
great, that no one had courage enough either to 
weep openly for the dead man that was related to 
him, or to bury him; but those that were shut up 
in their own houses could only shed tears in secret, 
and durst not even groan without great caution, 
lest any of their enemies should hear them; for 
if they did, those that mourned for others soon 
underwent the same death with those whom they 
mourned for. Only in the night time they would 
take up a little dust, and throw it upon ar bo- 
dies; and even some that were the most ready to 
expose themselves to danger would do it in the 
day time; and there were twelve thousand of 
the better sort who perished in this manner. 

4. And now these zealots and Iduineans were 

uite weary of barely killing men, so they had 
the impudence of setting up fictitions tribunals 
and judicatures for that purpose; and as they in- 
tended to have Zacharias,¢ the son of Baruch, 
one of the most eminent of the citizens, slain, 
so, what provoked them against him was, that 
hatred of wickedness and love of liberty which 
were so eminent in him: he was also a rich man, 
so that by taking bim off, they did not only hope 
to seize his effects, but nlso to get rid of a man 
that had great power to destroy them. So they 
called together, by a public proclamation, seventy 
of the principal men of the populace, for a show, 
Baruch, in Josephus, wasthen about thirty-four years 
fulure; and since that slaughter was between the tem- 
ple and the altar, in the court of the priests, one of the 
most sacred and remote paris of the whole temple, 
while this was, in Josephus’s own words, in the mid- 
dle of the tempie, and much the most probably in tno 
courtof Isrnel only (for we have had no intimation 


| that the zealots had at this time profaned the court of 


This is asomewhnt strange expo- | 


sition: since Zechariah the prophet was really the son | 


of Barachia and grandson of Iddo, Zech. i. 1, and how 
he died, we have no other account than that before us 
in St. Matthew; while this Zacharias was the son of 
Baruch: since the slanghter was past when our Sav- 
four spoke those words, the Jews had then already slain 
bim ; whereas the slaughter of Zacharias the son of 


the priests. See B. v. ch. i.sect.2.) Nor do I believe that 
our Josephus, who niways insists On the peculiar sa- 
eredness of that inmost court, and of the hoty louse 
that was in it, would have omitted so mialerial an ag- 
gravation of this barbarous murder, as perpetrated in 


‘a place so very holy, had that been the true place of it 


See Antiq. B. xi. ch. vil sect. 1,and the note here on 
B. v. ch. i sect. 2. 
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as if they were real judges, while they had no 
proper authority. Before these was Zacharias 
accused of a design to betray their polity to 
the Romans, and of having traitorously sent to 
Vespasian for that purpose. Now there appear- 
ed no proof or sign of what he was accused of, 
but they affirmed themselves that they were well 
persuaded that so it was, and desired that such 
their afhrmation might be taken for sufficient 
evidence. Now when Zacharias clearly saw that 
there was no way remaining for his escape from 
them, as having been treachicrously called before 
them, and then put in prison, but not with any 
intention of a legal fal he took great liberty of 
speech in that despair of life he was under. Ac- 
cordingly he stood up, and laughed at their pre- 
tended accusation, and in a few words confnted 
the crimes laid to his charge; after which he 
turned his speech to his accusers, and went over 
distincily AY their transgressions of the law, and 
made heavy lamentation upon the confusion they 
had brought public affairs to; in the mean time 
the zealots grew tumultuous, and had much ado 
to abstain from drawing their swords, although 
they designed to prescrve the appearance and 
show of judicature to the end. ‘They were also 
desirous, on other accounts, to try the judges, 
whether they would be mindful of what was 
ju at their own peril. Now the seventy judges 

rought in their verdict, that the person accused 
was not guilty, as choosing rather to die them- 
selves with him, than to have his death laid at 
their doors: hereupon there arose a great cla- 
mor of the zealots upon his acquittal, and they 
all had indignation at the judges, for not under- 
standing that the authority that was given them 
was but in jest. So two of the boldest of them 
fell upon Zacbarias in the middle of the temple, 
and slew him; and as he fell down dead, they 
bantered him, and said, * Thou hast also our 
verdict, and this will prove a more sure acquittal 
to thee than the other. They also threw him 
dowu from the temple immediately into the valley 
beneath it. Moreover, they struck the judges 
with the backs of their swords, by way of abuse, 
and thrust them out of the court of the temple, 
and spared their lives with no other design than 
that, when they were dispersed among the peo- 
ple in the city, they might become their messen- 
gers, to let them know they were no better than 
slaves. 

5. But by this time the Idumeans repented of 
their coming, and were displeased at what had 
been done; and when they were assembled to- 
gether by one of the zealots, who had come pri- 
vately to them, he declared tothem what a num- 
ber of wicked pranks they had themselves done 
in conjunction with those that invited them, and 
pare a particular account of what mischiefs had 

een done against their metropolis. He said, 
that “they had taken arins, as though the high 
riests were betraying their metropolis to the 
omans, but had found no indication of any such 
treachery; but that they had succored those 
that had pretended to believe such a thing, while 
they did theinselves the works of war and tyran- 
ny after an insolent manner. H had been indeed 
their business to have hindered them from such 
their proceedings at the first, but secing they 
had once been partners with them in shedding 
the bload of their own countrymen, it was high 
time to put a stop to such crimes, and not con- 
tinue to afford any more assistance to such as 
are subverting the laws of their forefathers; for 
that if any had taken it ill that the gates had 
been shut against them, and they had not been 
permitted to come into the city, yet that those 
who had excluded them have been punished, and 
Ananus is dead, and that almost all those people 
had been destroyed in one night's time. That 
one may perceive many of themselves now re- 
penting for what they had done, and might see 
the horrid barbarity of those that had invited 
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them, and that they had no regard to such as had 
saved them; that they were so impudent as to 
perpetrate the vilest things, under the eyes of 
those that had supported them; and that their 
wicked actions would be laid to the charge of the 
Idumeans, and would be so laid to their charge 
till somebody obstructs their proceedings, or se- 
parates himself from the same wicked action; 
that they therefore ought to retire home, since 
the imputation of treason appears to be a calum- 
ny, and that there was no expectation of the 
coming of the Romans at this time, and that the 
government of the city was secured by such 
walls as cannot easily be thrown down: and, by 
avoiding any farther fellowship with these bad 
men, to make some excuse for themselves, as to 
what they had been so far deluded as to have 
been partners with them hitherto.” 


CHAP. “i, 


How the Zealots, when they were freed from the 
Idumeans, slew a great many more of the Citi- 
zens. And how Vespasian dissuaded the Ro- 
mans, when they were very earnest to march 
against the Jews, from proceeding in the War 
at that Time. 


§1. THE Idumeans complied with these per- 
suasions, and in the first place they set gis 
that were in the prisons at liberty, being about 
two thousand of the populace, who thereupon 
fled away immediately to Simon, one whom we 
shall speak of presently. After which these Idu- 
means retired from Jerusalem, and went home, 
which departure of theirs was a great surprise 
to both parties; for the people not knowing of 
their repentance, pulled up their courage fora 
while, as eased of so many of their enemies, 
while the zealots grew more insolent, not as de- 
serted by their confederates, but as freed from 
such men as might hinder their designs, and put 
some stop to their wickedness. Accordingly, they 
made no longer any delay, nor took any delibe- 
ration in their enormous practices, but made use 
of the shortest methods ie all their executions; 
and what they had once resolved upon, they put 
in practice sooner than any one could imagine. 
But their thirst was chiefly after the blood of 
valiant men, and men of good families; the one 
sort of which they destroyed out of envy, the 
other out of fear; for they thought their whole 
security lay in leaving no potent men alive; on 
which account they slew Gorion, a person emi- 
nent in dignity, and on account of his family 
also; he was also for a democracy, and of as 
great boldness and freedom of spirit as were any 
of the Jews whosoever; the principal thing that 
ruined him, added to his other advantages, was 
his free speaking. Nor did Niger of Perea, es- 
cape their hands: he had been a man of great 
Sula in their war with the Romans, but was 
now drawn through the middle of the city; and 
as he went he frequently cried out, and showed 
the scars of his wounds; and when he was drawn 
out of the gates, and despaired of his preserva- 
tion, he besought them to grant him a burial; 
but as they had threatened him beforehand not 
to grant him any spot of earth for a grave, which 
he chielly desired of them, so did they slay him 
[without permitting him to be buried.) Nuw 
when they were slaying him, he made this impre- 
cation npon them, that they might undergo both 
famine and pestilence in this war, and, besides 
all, that they night come to the mutual slaughter 
of one another; al} which imprecations God con- 
firmed against these impious men, and was what 
came most justly upon them, when not long af- 
terward they tasted of their own madness in their 
mutual seditions one against another. So when 
this Niger was killed, their fears of being over- 
turned were diminished; and, indeed, there was 
no part of the people but they found out some 
pretence to destroy them; for some were, there- 
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fore, slain, because they had differences with | 
some of them: and as to those who had not op- 
posed them in times of peace, they watched sea- 
sonable opportunities to gain some accusation 
against them; and if any one did not come near | 
them at all, he was under their suspicion as a 
proud man: if any one came with boldness, he | 
was esteemed a contemner of them; and if any : 
one came as aiming to oblige them, he was sup- 
posed to have some treacherous plot against 
them; while the only punishment of crimes, 
whether they were of the greatest or smallest 
sort, was death. Nor could any one escape un- 
less he were very inconsiderable, either on ac- 
count of the meanness of his birth or on account 
of his fortune. ` 
2. And now all the rest of the commanders of 
the Romans deemed this sedition among their 
enemies to be of great advantage to them, and 
were very earnest to march to the city; and they 
urged Vespasian, as their lord and general in all 
cases, to make haste, and said to him, that ‘the 
providence of God is on our side, by setting our 
enemies at variance against one another; that 
still the change in sueh cases may be sudden, 
and the Jews may quickly be at one again, either 
because they may be tired out of their civil mi- 
series, or repent them of such doings.” But Ves- 
asian replied, that “ they were greatly mistaken 
in what they thought fit to be done, as those that, 
upon the theatre, love to make a show of their 
hands, and of their weapons, but do it at their 
own hazard, without considering what was for 
their advantage, and for their security; for that 
if they now go and attack the city immediately, 
they shall but occasion their enemies to unite to- 
ether, and shall convert their force, now it is in 
its height, against themselves. But if they stay 
awhile they shall have fewer enemies, because 
they will be consumed in this sedition; that God 
acts asa general of the Romans better than he 
can do, and is giving the Jews up to them with- 
out any pains of their own, and granting their 
army a victory without any danger; that there- 
fore it is their best way, while their enemies are 
destroying each other with their own hands, and 
falling into the greatest misfortunes, which is 
that of sedition, to sit still a3 spectators of the 
dangers they run into, rather than to fight hand 
to hand with men that love murdering, and are 
mad one against another. But if any one ima- 
gines that the glory of victory, when it is gotten 
without fighting, will be more insipid, let bim 
know this much, that a glorious success quietly 
obtained is more profitable than the dangers of 
a battle; for we ought to esteem those that do 
what is agreeable to temperance and prudence, 
no less glorious than those that have gained 
great reputation by theiractions in war: that he 
shall lead on his army with greater force, when 
their enemies are diminished, and his own army 
refreshed after the continual Inbors they had 
undergone. However, that this is not a proper 
time to propose to ourselves the glory of victory ; 
for that the Jews are not now employed in 
making of armor or building of walls, nor in- 
deed in getting together auxiliaries, while the 
advantage will be on their side who give them 
such opportunity of delay: but that the Jews 
are vexcd to pieces every day by their civil wars 
and dissensions, and are under greater miseries 
than, if they were once taken, could be inflicted 
onthem by us. Whether therefore any one hath 
regard to what is for our safety, he ought to 
suffer these Jews to destroy one another, or 
* This prediction that “the city [of Jerusalem] should 
then be taken, and the sanctuary burnt, by right of war, 
when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their 
own hands should pollute that temple ;” or, as it is in 
B. vi. ch. ii. sect. 1, —* When any one shall begin to 
slay his countrymen in the city,” is wanting in our pre- 
sent copics of the Old Testament. See Essay on the 
Old Test. p. 104—112. But this prediction, as Jose- 
phus well remarks here, though with the otl.er predic- 


whether he hath regard to the greater glory of 
the action, we ought by no means to meddle 
with those men, now they are afflicted with a 
distemper at home; for shculd we now conquer 
them, it would be said the conquest was not 
owing to our bravery, but to their sedition.” 

3. And now the commanders joined in their 
approbation of what Vespasian had said, and it 
was soon discovered how wise an opinion he had 
given. And indeed many there were of the Jews 
that deserted every day, and fled away from the 
zealots, although their flight was very difficult, 
since they had guarded every passage out of the 
city, and slew every one that was caught at 
them, as taking it for granted they were going 
over to the Romans; yet did he who gave them 
money get clear off, while he only that gave them 
none was voted a traitor. So the upshot was 
this, that the rich purchased their fig t by mo- 
ney, while none but the poor were slain. Alon 
all the roads also vast numbers of dead bodies 
lay on heaps, and even many ‘of those that were 
so zealous in deserting, at length chose rather 
to perish within the city; for the hopes of burial 
made death in their own city appear of the two 
less terrible to them. But these zealots came at 
last to that degree of barbarity, as not to bestow 
a burial either on those slain in the city, or on 
those that lay along the roads; but as if they had 
made an agreement to cancel both the laws of 
their country and the laws of nature, and at the 
same time that they defiled men with their wicked 
actions, they would pollute the Divinity itself 
also, they left the dead bodies to putrify under 
the sun; and the same punishment was allotted 
to such as buried any, as to those that deserted, 
which was no other than death; while he that 
granted the favor of a grave to another, would 
presently stand in need of a grave himself. To 
say all in a word, no other gentle passion was so 
entirely lost among them as mercy; for what 
were the greatest objects of pity did most of all 
irritate these wretches, and they transferred 
their rage from the living to those that had been 
slain, and from the dead to the living. Nay, the 
terror was so very great, that he who survived 
called them that were first dead happy, as being 
at rest already; as did those that were under 
torture in the prisons, declare, that, upon this 
comparison, those that lay unburied were the 
happiest. These men, therefore, trampled upon 
all the laws of men, and laughed at the laws of 
God; and for the oracles of the prophets, they 
ridiculed them as the tricks of jugglers; yet did 
these prophets foretell many i concerning 
[the rewards of] virtue, and [punishments of 
vice, which when these zealots violated, they 
occasioned the fulfilling of those very prophe- 
eles belonging to their own country; for there 
was a certain ancient oracle of those men, that 
“ the city should then be taken and the sanctuary 
burnt,* by right of war, when a sedition should 
invade the Jews, and their own hands should pol- 
Inte the temple of God.” Now while those zea- 
lots did not quite] disbelieve these predictions, 
they made themselves the instruments of their 
accomplishment. 


CHAP. VII 


How John tyrannized over the rest; and what 
Mischiefs the Zealots did at Masada. How 
also Vespasian took Gadara; and what. ictions 
were performed by Placidus. 

§ 1. By this time John was beginning to ty- 
rannize, and thought it beneath him to accept 


tions of the prophets it was now laughed at hy the se- 
ditious, was by their very means soon exactly fultilled. 
However, I cannot but here take notice of Grotius’s 
positive assertion upon Matt. xxvi. 9, here quoted by 
Dr. tludson, that “it ought to be taken for granted, as 
a certain truth, that many predictions of the Jewish 
prophets were preserved not in writing, Lut by mem- 
ory.” Whereas, it seemsto ime. sofar trom certain 
that I think it has no evidence nor probability at all. 
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of barely the same houors that others had; and 
joining to himself by degrees a party of the 
wickedest of them all, he broRe off from the rest 
of the faction. This was brought abont by his 
still disagreeing with the opinions of others, and 
giving out injunctions of his own in a very impe- 
rious manner, so that it was evident he was set- 
ting upamonarchical power. Now some submit- 
ted to him out of their fear of him, and others 
out of their good-will to him; for he was a 
shrewd man to entice men to him, both by delud- 
ing them and putting cheats upon them. Nay, 
many there were that thought they should be 
safer themselves, if the causes of their past in- 
solent actions should now be reduced to one 
head, and not to a great many. His activity was 
so great, and that both ip action and in counsel, 
that he had not a few guards about him; iS 
was there a great party of his antagonists that 
left him; among whom envy at him weighed a 
great deal, while they thought ita very heavy 
thing to be in subjection to one that was former- 
ly their equal. But the main reason that moved 
men against him was the dread of monarchy, for 
they could not hope easily to put an end to his 

ower, if he had once obtained it; and yet they 
cnew that he would have this pretence always 
against them, that cael had opposed him when 
he was first advanced; while every one chose 
yather to suffer any thing whatsoever in war, 
than that, when they had been in a voluntary 
slavery for some time, they should afterward 
perish. So the sedition was divided into two 
parts, and John reigned in opposition to his ad- 
versaries over one of them; but for their lead- 
ers, they watched one another, nor did they at 
all, or at least very little, meddle with arms in 
their quarrels, but they fought earnestly against 
the people, and contended one with another 
which of them should bring home the greatest 

rey. But because the city had to struggle with 
three of the prot misfertunes, war, and ty- 
ranny, and sedition, it appeared upon the com- 
parison, that the war was the least troublesome 
to the populace of them all. Accordingly, they 
ran away from their own houses to foreigners, 
and obtained that preservation from the Romans 
which they despaired to obtain among their own 
people. 

2. And now a fourth misfortune arose, in order 
to bring our nation to destruction. ‘There wasa 
fortress of very great strength not far from Je- 
rusalem, which ‘had been Built by our ancient 
kings, both as a repository for their effects in the 
hazards of war, and for the preservation of their 
bodics at the same time, It was called Masada. 
Those that were called Sicarii had taken posses- 
sion of it formerly, but at this time they overran 
the neighboring countries, aiming only to pro- 
cure to themselves necessaries; for the fear they 
were then in prevented their farther ravages. But 
when onee they were informed that the Roman 
army lay still, and that the Jews were divided 
by sedition und tyranny, they boldly undertook 
greater matters; and at the feast of unleavened 
bread, which the Jews celebrate in memory of 
their deliverance from the Mygyptian bondage, 
when they were sent back into the country of 
their forefathers, they came down by night, with- 
out being discovered by those that could have 

revented them, and overran a certain small 
city called Engaddi. In which expedition they 
prevented those citizens that cont have stop- 
ped them, before they could arm themselves, 
and fight them, They also dispersed them, and 
cast them out of the city: as for such as could 
not run away, being women and children, they 


* By there sspx or holy places,as distinct from cities. 
must be meant proscucha, or houses of prayer.out of 
rities; of which we find imention made in the New 
Testament nod olher authors. Sve Luke vi. I2; Acts 
xvi. $4, 16; Antiq. DB. xiv. ch. x.sert. 23; his Life, sect. 
A. In quatequeroproseuchu? Juv. sat. iii. ver 296, 
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slew of them above seven hundred. Afterward, 
when they had carried every thing ont of their 
houses, and had seized upon all the fruits that 
were in a flourishing condition, they brought 
them into Masada. And indeed these men laid 
all the villages that were about the fortress 
waste, and made the whole country desolate; 
while there came to them every day, from all 
parts, not a few men as corrupt as themselves. 
At that time all the other regions of Judea that 
had hitherto been at rest were in motion, by 
means of the robbers. Now as it isin a human 
body, if the principal part be inflamed, all the 
members are subject to the same distemper, so 
by means of the disorder that was in the netro- 
polis, had the wicked men that were in the coun- 
try oppertunity to ravage the same. According- 
ly, when every one of them had plundered their 
own villages, they then retired into the desert: 
ret were these men that now got together and 


Joined in the conspiracy by parties, too small for 


an army, and too many fora gang of thieves; and 
thus did they fall upon the holy places,* and the 
cities; yet did it now so happen that they were 
sometimes very ill treated by those upon whoin 
they fell with such violence, and were taken by 
them as men are taken in war; but stil) they 
prevented any further punishment, as do robbers, 
who, as soon as their ravages [are digered) 
run their way. Nor was there now any part o 
Judea that was not in a miserable condition, as 
well as its most eminent city also. 

3. These things were told Vespasian by de- 
serters; for although the seditious watched all 
the passages out of the city, and destroyed all, 
whosoever they were, that came thither, yet 
were there some that had concealed themselves, 
and when they had tled to the Romans, persuad- 
ed their general to come to their city’s assistance, 
and save the remainder of the people; inform- 
ing him withal, that it was upon account of the 
people’s good-will to the Romans that many of 
them were already slain, and the survivors in dan- 

er of the same (reatuwent. Vespasian did indeed 
already pity the calamities these men were in, 
and arose, Iin appearance, as though he was going 
to besiege Jerusalem, but in reality to deliver 
them from a [worse] siege they were already 
under. However, he was obliged first to over- 
throw what remained clsewhere, nnd to leave 
nothing out of Jerusalem behind him, that might 
interrupt him in that siege. Accordingly, he 
marched against Gadara, the metropolia of Pe- 
rea, which was a place of strength, and entered 
that city on the fourth day of the month Dystrus 
[Adar;} for the men of power had sent an em- 
hassage to him, without the knowledge of the 
seditious, to treat about a surrender; which they 
did out of the desire they had of peace, aud for 
saving their effects, because many of the citi- 
zens of Gadara were rich men. ‘This embassy 
the opposite party knew nothing of, but discover- 
ed it as Vespasian was approaching near the city. 
However, they despaired of keeping possession 
of the city, as being inferior in number to their 
cnemies Who were within the city, and seeing 
the Romanus very near to the city; so they re- 
solved to fly, but thought it dishonorable to do 
it without shedding some blood, and revenging 
themselves on the wuthors of this surrender; so 
they seized upon Dolesus, (a person not only the 
first in rank nnd family in that city, but one that 
scemed (he oecasion of sending such an embag- 
sy,) and slew him, and treated his dead body after 
a barbarous manner, so very violent was their 
anger at him, and then ran ont of the city. And 
as now the Roman army was just upon them, the 


They were situated sometimes hy the sides of rivers, 
Acts xvi. 12, or by the sea-side, Antiq. B. xiv. ch, 10, 
sect. 23. So did the seventy-two interpreters go to 
prever every Morning hy the sea-side before they went 
to their wark, B. xii. ch. ii. sect. 22. 
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eople of Gadara admitted Vespasian with joy- 
ful acclamations, and received from him the se- 
curity of his right hand, as also a garrison of 
horsemen and footmen, to guard them against 
the excursions of the runagates; for as to their 
wall, they had pulled it down before the Romans 
desired theni so todo, that they might thereby 
give them assurance that they were lovers of 
peace, and that, if they had a mind, they could 
not now make war against thei. 

4. And now Vespasian sent Placidus against 
those that had fled from Gadara, with five hun- 
dred horsemen, and three thousand footmen, 
while he returned himself to Cæsarea with the 
rest of the army. But as soon as these fugitives 
saw the horsemen that pursued them just 7 
their backs, and before they came to a close 
fight, they ran together to a certain village, 
mach was called Bethennabris, where finding a 
great multitude of young men, and arming them, 
partly by their own consent, partly by force, they 
rashly and suddenly assaulted Placidus and the 
troops that were with them. These horsemen at 
the first onset gave way a little, as contriving to 
entice thein further off the wall, and when they 
had drawn them into a place fit for their pur- 
pose, they made their horsemen encompass hen 
round, and threw their darts at them. So the 
horsemen cut off the flight of the fugitives, 
while the foot terribly destroyed those that fought 
against them: for those Jews did no more than 
show their courage, and then were destroyed; 
for as they fell upon the Romans, when they 
were joined close together, and, as it were, wall- 
ed about with their entire armor, they were not 
able to find any place where the darts could en- 
ter, nor were they any way able to break their 
ranks, while they were themselves run through 
by the Roman darts, and, like the wildest of wild 
beasts, rushed upon the points of others’ swords; 
so some of them were destroyed, as cut with 
their enemies’ swords upon their faces, and 
others were dispersed by the horsemen. 

5. Now Placidus’s concern was to exclude 
them in their flight from getting into the village; 
and causing his horse to march continually on 
that side of them, he then turned short upon 
them, and at the same time his men made use of 
their darts, and easily took their aim at those 
that were nearest to them, as they made those 
that were farther off turn back by the terror thev 
were in, till at last the most courageous of them 
brake through those horsemen, and tled to the 
wall of the village. And now those that guard- 
ed the wall were in great doubt what to do; for 
they could not bear the thoughts of excluding 
those that came from Gadara, because of their 
own people that were among them; and yet if 
they should admit them. they expected to perish 
wih them, which came to pass accordingly; for 
as they were crowding together at the wall, the 
Roman horsemen were just ready to fall in with 
them. However, the guards prevented them 
and shut the gates, when Placidus made an as- 
sault upon them, and fighting courageously till 
it was dark, he got possession of the people on 
the wall, and of them that were in the city, when 
the useless multitude were destroyed, but those 
that were more potent ran away, and the soldiers 

lundered the houses, and set the village on fire. 
As for those that ran out of the village, they stir- 
red up such as were in the country; and exag- 
gerating their own calamities, and telling them 
that the whole army of the Romans were upon 
them, they put them into great fear on every 
side: so they got in great numbers together, and 
fled to Jericho, for they knew no other place that 
conid afford them any hope of escaping, it being 
a city that had a strong wall, and a great multi- 
tude of inhabitants. But Placidus relying much 
upon his horsemen, and his former good success, 
followed them, and slew all that he overtook, as 
far as Jordan: and when he had driven the 
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whole multitude to the river side, where they 
were stopped by the current, (for it had been 
augmented lately by rains, and was not fordable,) 
he put his soldiers in array over against then, 80 
the necessity the others were in, provoked them 
to hazard a battle, because there was no place 
whither they could flee. They then extended 
themselves a very great way along the banks of 
the river, and sustained the darts that were 
thrown at them, as well as the attacks of the 
horsemen, who beat many of them and pushed 
them into the current. At which fight, hand to 
hand, fifteen thousand of them were slain, while 
the number of those that were unwillingly forced 
to leap into Jordan was prodigious. There were 
besides, two thousand and two hundred taken 
prisoners. A mighty prey was taken also, con- 
sisting of asses, and sheep, and camels, and oxen. 

6. Now this destruction that fell upon the Jews, 
as it was not inferior to any of the rest in itself, 
so did it still appear greater than it really was; 
and this, because not only the whole country 
through which they fled was filled with slaughter, 
and Jordan could not be passed over by reason of 
the dead boclies that were in it, but because the 
lake Asphaltitis was also full of dead bodies, that 
were carried down into it by the river. And now, 
Placidus, after this good success that he had had, 
fell violently upon the neighboring smaller cities 
and villages; when he took Abila, and Julias, 
Bezemoth, and al] those that lay as far as the 
lake Asphaltitis, and put such of the desert 

e 
then put his soldiers on board the ships, and slew 
such as had fled to the lake, insomuch, that all 
Perea had either surrendered themselves, or were 
taken by the Romans, as far as Macherus. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Vespasian, upon hearıng of some Commo- 
tions in Gall, made haste to finish the Jewish 
War. A Descriptionof Jericho, and of the 
Great Plain; with an account besides of the 
Lake Asphaltitis. 


§1. In the mean time an account came, that 
there were commotions in Gall, and that Vindex 
together with the men of power in that coun- 
try, had revolted from Nero; which affairis more 
accurately described elsewhere. This report, 
thus related to Vespasian, excited him to go on 
briskly with the war: for he foresaw already the 
civil wars which were coming upon them, nay 
that the very government was in A and he 
thought, if he could first reduce the eastern parts 
ol the empire to peace, he should make the fears 
for Italy the lighter; while therefore the winter 
was his hinderance, [from going into the field,] 
he put garrisons into the villages and smaller 
cities for their security; he put decnrions also 
into the villages, and centurions into the cities; 
he besides this built many of the cities that had 
been laid waste, but at the beginning of the 
spring he took the greatest part of his army, and 
led it from Cæsarea to Antipatris, where he spent 
(wo days in settling the affairs of that.city, and 
then, on the third day, he marched on, laying 
waste and burning all the neighboring villages. 
And when he had laid waste all the places about 
the toparchy of Thamnas, he passed on to Lydda 
and Jamnia, and when both these cities had eeme 
over to him, he placed a great many of those that 
had come over to him [from other places as inha- 
bitants] therein, and then came to Emmaus, 
where he seized upon the passages which led 
thence to their metropolis, and fortified his camp, 
and, leaving the filth legion therein, he came to 
the toparchy of Bethletephon. He then de- 
stroyed that place and the neighboring places 
by fire, and fortified at proper places the strong 
holds all about Idumea; And when he had seized 
upou two villages, which were in the very midst 

* Gr, Galatia, and so everywhere. 
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of Idumea, Betaris and Caphartobas, he slew 
about ten thousand of the people, and carried 
into captivity above a thousand, and drove away 
the rest of the multitude, and placed no small 

art of his own forces in them, who overran and 
[aid waste the whole mountainous country; while 
he with the rest of his forces returned to Em- 
maus, whence he came down through the coun- 
try of Samaria, and hard by the city by others 
called Neapolis, (or Sichem,) but by the people of 
that country Mabortha, to Corea, where he pitch- 
ed his camp, on the second day of the month 
Desius [Sivan:] and on the day following he 
came to Jericho, on which day Trajan, one of his 
commanders, joined him with the forces he 
brought out of Perea, all the places beyond Jor- 
dan being subdued already. 

2. Hereupon a great multitude prevented their 
approach, and came out of Jericho, and fled to 
those monntaiaous parts that lay over against 
Jerusalem, while that part which was left behind 
was in a great measure destroyed; they also 
found the city desolate. It is situated in a plain, 
but a naked and barren mountain, of a very great 
length, hangs over it, which extends itself to the 
land about Scythopolis northward, but as far as 
the country of Sodom, and the utmost limits of 
the lake Asphaltitis southward. ‘This mountain 
is all of it very uneven and uninhabited by rea- 
son of its barrenness; there is an opposite moun- 
tain that is situated over against it, on the other 
side of Jordan; this last begins at Julias, and 
the northern quarters, and extends itself south- 
ward as far as Somorrhon,* which is the bounds 
of Petra in Arabia. In this ridge of mountains 
there is one called the Iron Mountain, that runs 
in length as far as Moab. Now the region that 
lies in the middle between this ridge of moun- 
tains, is called the Great Plain; it reaches from 
the village of Ginaabris, as far as the Jake As- 
phaltitis; its length is two hundred and thirty 
furlongs, and its breadth a hundred and twenty, 
and it is divided in the midst by Jordan. It hath 
two lakes in it, that of Asphaltitis, and that of 
Tiberias, whose natures are opposite to each 
other; for tbe former is salt mah unfruitful, but 
that of Tiberias is sweet and fruitful. This plain 
is much burnt up in summer time, and, by reason 
of the extraordinary heat, contains a very un- 
wholesome air; itis all destitute of water except- 
ing the river Jordan, which water of Jordan is 
the occasion why those plantations of palm-trees 
that are near its banks are more flourishing and 
much more fruitful, as are those that are remote 
from it not so flourishing or fruitful. 

3. Notwithstanding which, there is a fountaia 
by Jericho, that ruas plentifully, and is very fit 
for watering the ground; it arises near the old 
city, which Joshua the son of Nun, the general 
of the Hebrews, took the first of all the cities of 
the land of Canaan, by right of war. The re- 
port is, that this fountain, at the beginning, 
caused not only the blasting of the earth and 
the trees, but of the children born of women, 
and that it was entirely of a sick and corrup- 
tive nature to all things whatsoever, but that it 
was made gentle and very wholesome and fruit- 
- ful by the prophet Elisha. This prophet was fa- 

miliar with Elijah, and was his successor, who, 
when he once was the guest of the people of Je- 
richo, and the men of the place had treated him 
very kindly, he both made them amends as well 
as the country, by a lasting favor; for he went 
out of the city to this fountain, and threw into 
the current an earthen vessel full of salt; after 
which he stretched out his righteous hand unto 
heaven, and pouring out a mild drink-oflering, he 


* Whether this Somorrhoa or Somorrah ought not to 
be here written Gomorrah, as some MSS. in a manner 
have it, (for the place meant by Josephus seems to be 
near Segor or Zoar, at the very south of the Dead Sca, 
hard by which stood Sodom aad Gomorrah,) eannot now 
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made this supplication, that ‘the current might 
be mollified, and that the veins of fresh water 
might be opened; that God also would bring 
into the place a more temperate and fertile air 
for the current, and would bestow upon the peo- 
ple of that country plenty of the fruits of the 
earth, and a succession of children; and that this 
prolific water might never fail them while they 
continued to be righteous.”"+ To these prayers 
Elisha joined proper operations of his hands, af- 
ter a Talal manner, and changed the fountain; 
and that water, which had been the occasion of 
barrenncss and famine before, from that time did 
supply a numerous posterity, and afford great 
abundance to the country. Acezrdingly, the 
power of it is so great in wetering the ground, 
that if it do but once touch a country, it affords 
a sweeter nourishment than other waters do, 
when they lie so long upon them till they are sa- 
tiated with them. For which reason, the advan- 
tage gained from other waters, when they flow 
in great plenty, is but small; while that of this 
water Is great, when it flows even in little quan- 
tities: accordingly, it waters a larger space of 
ground than any other waters do, and passes 
along a plain of seventy furlongs loag, and 
twenty broad; wherein it affords nourishment 
to those most excellent gardens, that are thick 
set with trees. There are ia it many sorts of 
palm-trees that are watered by it, diferent from 
each other in taste and naine; the better sort of 
them, when they are pressed, yield an excellent 
kind of honey, not much inferior in sweetness to 
other honey. This country withal pune ho- 
ney from bees; it also bears that balsam which is 
the most precious of all the fruits in that place, 
cypress trees also, and those that bear myroba- 
lanum; so that he who should pronounce this 
place to be divine, would not be mistaken, where- 
in is such plenty of trees produced, as are “ay 
rare, and of the most excellent sort. And indeed, 
if we speak of those other fruits, it will not be 
easy to light on any climate ja the habitablo 
earth, that can well be compared to it, what is 
here sowed comes up in such clusters; the cause 
of which seems to me to be the warmth of the 
air, and the fertility of the waters; the warmth 
calling forth the sprouts, and making them 
spread, and the moisture making every one of 
them take root firmly, and supplying that virtue 
which it stands in need of in summer time. Now 
this country is then so badly burat up, that no- 
body cares to come at it, and if the water be 
drawa up before sua-rising, and after that expos- 
ed to the air, it becomes exceeding cold, and be- 
cones of a nature quite contrary to the ambient 
air; as in winter again it becomes warm; and if 
es go into it, it appears very gentle. The am- 

ient air is here also of so good a temperature 
that the people of the country are clothed in 
linen only, even when snow covers the rest of 
Judea. ‘This place is one huadred and fifty fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, and sixty from Jordan. 
The country as far as Jerusalem is desert and 
stony; but that as far as Jordan and the lake As- 
phaltitis lies lower indeed, though it be equally 
desert and barren. But so much shall suffice te 
have been said abont Jericho, and of the great 
happiness of its situation. 

4. The nature of the lake Asphaltitis is also 
worth describing. It is, as I have said = ir 
bitter and unfruitful. It is so sight (or thick] 
that it bears up the heaviest things that are 
thrown into it; nor is it easy for any one to make 
things sink therein to the bottom, if he had a 
mind so to do. Accordingly, when Vespasian 
went to see jt, he commanded that some who 


be certainly determined, but seems by no means im- 
probable, a 

t This excellent prayer of Elisha is wanting in our co- 
pies, 2 kings ii. 21,22, though ithe referred to also in the 
Apostolical Conatitutions, B. vii. ch. xxxvii and the 
suecess of it is mentioned in then all 
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could not swim, should have their hands tied be- 
hind them, and be thrown into the deep, when 
it so happened that they all swain, as it a wind 
had forced them upwards. Moreover, the change 
of the color of this lake is wonderful, for it 
changes its appearance thrice every day, and as 
the rays of the sun fall differently upon it, the 
light is variously reflected. However, it casts 
up black clods of bitumen in many parts of it; 
these swim at the top of the water, and resem- 
ble both in shape and bigness headless bulls; 
and when the laborers that belong to the lake 
come to it, and catch hold of it as it hangs toge- 
ther, they draw it into their ships; bnt ehen the 
ship is full, it is not easy to cut off the rest, for 
it is so tenacious as to make the ship hang upon 
its clods till they set it loose with te menstrual 
blood of women, and with urine, to which alone 
it yields. This bitumen is not only useful for the 
caulking of ships, but for the cure of men’s 
bodies: accordingly it is mixed in a great many 
medicines. The length of this lake is five hun- 
dred and eighty furlongs, where it is extended 
as far as Zoar in Arabia, and its breadth is a 
hundred and fifty. The country of Sodom bor- 
ders upon it.* [t was of old a most happy land, 
both for the fruits it bore and the riches of its 
cities, although it be now all burnt up. It is re- 
lated how, for the impiety of its inhabitants, it 
was burnt by lightning; in consequence of which 
there are still the remainders of that divine fire, 
and the traces [or shadows] of the five cities are 
still to be seen, as well as the ashes growing in 
their fruits, which fruits have a color as if they 
were fit to be eaten; bnt if you pluck them with 
your hands, they dissolve into smoke and ashes. 
And thus what is related of this land of Sodom 
hath these marks of credibility which our very 
sight affords us. . 


CHAP. IX. 


That Vespasian, after he had taken Gadara, made 
Preparation for the Siege of Jerusalem. But 
that, upon his hearing of the Death of Nero, he 
changed his Intentions. As also concerning 
Simon of Gerasa. 


§ 1. AND now Vespasian had fortified all the 
places round about Jerusalem, and erected cita- 
dels at Jericho and Adida, and placed garrisons 
in thera both, ey out of his own Romans, and 
partly out of the body of his auxiliaries, He also 
sent Lucius Annius to Gerasa, and delivered to 
him a body of horsemen, and a considerable 
number of footmen. So when he had taken the 
city, which he did at the first onset, he slew a 
thousand of those young men who had not pre- 
vented him by flying away: bnt he took their 
families captive; and permitted his soldiers to 
plunder them of their eflects: after which he set 
fire to their houses, and went away to the ad- 
joining villages, while the men af power fled 
away, and the weaker part were destroyed, and 
what was remaining was all burnt down. And 
now the war having gone throngh all the monn- 
tainous country, and all the plain country also, 
those that were at Jerusalem were deprived of 
the liberty of going out of the city: for as to such 
as had a mind to desert, they were watched by 
the zealots; and to such as were not yet on the 
side of the Romans, their army kept them in, by 
pee U the city round about on all sides. 

2. Now as Vespasian was returned to Cæsarea. 
and was getting ready with all his army to march 
directly to Jerusalem, he was informed that 
Nero was dead, after he had reigned thirteen 
years and eight days; but as to any narration 
after what manner he abused his power in the 
government, and committed the management of 
affairs to those vile wretches, Nymphidius and 


* See the note on B. v. ch. xiii. sect. 6. 

t Of these Roman affairs and tumults under Galba, 
Otho, and Vitelfins, here only touched upon by Jose- 
phus, see Tacitus, Suctoaius, and Dio more largely. 
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Tigellinus, his unworthy freedmen; and how he 
had a plot laid against him by them, and was de- 
serted by all his guards, and ran away with four 
of his most trusty freedmen, and slew himseli 
in the suburbs of Rame; and how those that oc- 
casioned his death were in no long time brought 
themselves to punishment; how also the war in 
Gaul ended; and how Galba was made eniperor,t 
and returned out of Spain to Rome; and how he 
was accused by the soldiers as a pusillanimous 
person, and slain by treachery in ie middle of 
the market-place at Rome, and Otho was made 
emperor; with his expedition against the com- 
manders of Vitellins, and his destruction there- 
upon; and besides what troubles there were 
under Vitellius, and the fight that was abont the 
capitol; as also how Antonius Primus and Mu- 
cianns slew Vitellius, and his German legions, 
and thereby pnt an end to that civil war; I have 
omitted to give an exact account of them, be- 
cause they are well known by all, and they are 
described by a great number of Greek and Ro- 
man authors; yet for the sake of the connexion 
of matters, and that my history may not be inco- 
herent, I have just tonched upon every thing 
briefly. Wherefore Vespasian put off at first his 
expedition against Jerusalem, and stood waiting 
whither the empire wauld be transferred after 
the death of Nero. Moreover, when he heard 
that Galba was made emperor, he attempted 
nothing till he also should send him some direc- 
tions about the war; however, he sent his son 
Titus to him, to salute him, and to receive his 
commands about the Jews. Upon the very same 
errand did king Agrippa sail ene with Titus to 
Galba; but as they were sailing in their long 
ships by the coast of Achai, for it was winter 
time, they heard that Galba was slain, before 
they could get to him, after he had reigned seven 
months and as many days. After whom Otho 
took the government, and undertook the manage- 
ment of public affairs. So Agrippa resolved to 
go on to Rome, without any terror on account of 
the change in the government; but Titus, by a 
divine impulse, sailed back from Greece to Syria, 
and came in great haste to Cæsarea, to his father. 
And now they were both in suspense about the 
public affairs, the Roman empire being then in a 
fluctuating condition, and did not go on with 
their expedition against the Jews, but thought 
that to make any attack upon foreigners was 
now unseasonable, on account of the solicitnde 
they were in for their own conntry. 

3. And now, there arose another war in Jeru- 
salem. There was a son of Giora, one Simon, 
by birth of Gerasa, a young man, not so cunning 
indeed as John [of Gischala] who had already 
seized upon the city, but superior in strength of 
body and courage; on whieh account, when he 
had been driven away from that Acrabattene 
toparchy which he once had, by Ananus the high 
priest, he came to those robbers who had seized 
upon Masada. At the first they suspected him, 
and only permitted him to come with the woman 
he bronght with him, into the lower part of the 
fortress, while they dwelt in the upper part of 
it themselves. However, his manner so well 
agreed with theirs, and he seemed so trusty a 
man, that he went out with them, and ravaged 
and destroyed the country with them about Ma- 
sada; yet when he persuaded then to undertake 
greater things, he could not prevail with them so 
to do; for as they were accustomed to dwell in 
that citadel, they were afraid of going far from 
that which was their hiding-place; but he affect- 
ing to tyrannize, and being fond of greatness, 
when he bad heard of the death ot Ananus, he 
left them, and went into the mountainous part of 
the country. So he proclaimed liberty to those 


However, we may observe with Ottias, that Josephus 
Writes the name of the second of then not Otto. with 
many others, but Otho, with the coins. See also the 
note on ch. xi. sect. 4. 
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in slavery, and a reward to those already free, and fold more in number than what it was; after 


got together a set of wicked men from all quarters. 

4. And as he had now a strong body of men 
about him, he overran the villages that lay in 
the mountainous country, and when there were 
still more and more that came to him, he ven- 
tured to go down into the lower parts of the coun- 
try, and since he was now become formidable to 
the cities, many of the men of power were cor- 
rupted by hım; so that his army was no longer 
composed of slaves and robbers, but a great many 
of the populace were ohedient to him as to their 
king. He then overran the Acrabattene topar- 
chy, and the places that reached as far as the 
Great Idumea; for he built a wall at a certain 
village called Nain, and made use of that asa 
fortress for his own party's security; and at the 
valley called Paran, he enlarged many of the 
caves, and many others he found ready for his 
paipa e: these he made use of as repositories for 

is treasures, and receptacles for his prey, and 
therein he laid up the K that he had got by 
rapine: and many of his partisans had their 
dwelling in them, and he made no secret of it, 
that he was exercising his men heforehand, and 
making preparations for the assault of Jerusalem. 

5. Whereupan the zealots, out of the dread 
they were in of his attacking them, and being 
wilting to prevent one that was growing up to 
oppose them, went out against him with their 
weapons. Simon met them, and joining battle 
with them, slew a considerable number of them, 
and drove the rest before him into the city, but 
durst not trust so much upon his forces, as to 
wake an assault upon the walls: but he resolved 
first to subdue Idumea, and as he had now twen- 
thousand armed men, he marched to the bor- 

ers of their country. Hereupon the rulers of 
the Idumeans got together on the sudden the 
most warlike part of their people, about twenty- 
five thousand in number, and permitted the rest 
to be a guard to their own country, by reason of 
the incursions that were made by the Sicarii that 
were at Masada. Thus they received Simon at 
their borders, where they fought him, and con- 
tinued the battle all that day, and the dispute lay 
whether they had conquered him or heen con- 

uered by him. So he went back to Nain, as did 
dhe {[dumeans return home. Nor was it long ere 
Simon camie violently again upon their country; 
when he pitched his camp at a certain village 
called Thecoe, and sent Eleazar, one of his com- 
panions, to those that kept garrison at Herodium, 
and in order to persuade them to surrender that 
fortress to him. The garrison received this man 
readily, while they knew nothing of what he 
came about; but as soon as he talked of the sur- 
render of the place, they fell upon him with their 
drawn swords, till he found that he had no place 
for flight, when he threw himself down from the 
wall into the valley beneath; so he died imme- 
diately; but the Idumeans, who were already 
much afraid of Simon’s power, thonght fit to take 
a view of the enemy’s army, before they hazard- 
ed a battle with them. 

6. Now there was one of their commanders 
named Jacob, who offered to serve them readily 
npon that occasion, but had it in his mind to be- 
tray them. He went therefore from the village 
Alurus, wherein the army of the Idumeans were 
gotten together, and came to Simon, und at the 
very first he agreed to betray his country to him, 
and took assurances upon oath from him, that he 
should always have him in esteem, and then pro- 
mised him that he would assist him in subduing 
all Idumea under him; upon which account he 
was feasted after an obliging manner by Si- 
mon, and elevated hy his mighty promises; and 
when he was returned to his own men, he at first 
belied the ariny of Simon, and said it was mani- 

* Some of the anclents call this famous tree, or grove, 


an oak, others a turpentine tree, or grove. it lins been 
very fameus in all the past ages, and is so, I suppose, at 


which, he dexterously persuaded the command- 
ers, and by degrees the whole multitude, to re- 
ceive Simon, and to surrender the whole govern- 
ment up to him, withont fighting. And as he was 
doing this, he invited Simon by his messengers, 
and promised him to disperse the Idumeans, 
which he performed also: for as soon as their 
army was nigh them, he first of all got upon his 
horse and fled, together with those whom he had 
corrupted; hereupon a terror fell upon the whole 
multitude, and before it came to a close fight, 
they broke their ranks, and every one retired to 
his own home. 

7. Thus did Simon unexpectedly march into 
Idumea, without bloodshed, and made a sudden 
attack upon the city Hebron and took it; wherein 
he got possession of a great deal of prey, and 
plundered it of a vast quantity of fruit. Now the 
people of the country say, that it 1s an ancienter 
city, not only than any in that country, but than 
Memphis in Egypt, and accordingly its age is 
reckoned at two thousand and three hundred 
years. They also relate, that it had been the 
habitation of Abram, the progenitor of the Jews 
after he had removed out of Mesopotamia; and 
they say, that his posterity descended from 
thence into Egypt, whose monuments are to this 
very time shown in that small city; the fabric of 
which monuments are of the most excellent 
marble, and wrought after the most elegant man- 
ner. There is also there shown, at the distance 
of six furlongs from the city, a very large tur- 
pentine tree;* and report goes, that this tree has 
continued since the creation of the world. Thence 
did Simon make his progress over all Idumea, 
and did not only ravage the cities and villages, 
but laid waste the whole country; for, besides 
those that were completely armed, he had forty 
thousand men that followed him, insomuch that 
he had not provisions enough to suffice such a 
multitude. Now, besides this want of provisions 
that he was in, he was of a barbarous disposition, 
and bore great anger at this nation, by which 
means it came to pass that Idumea was greatly 
depopulated; and as one may see all the woods 
bilbind despoiled of their leaves by locusts after 
they have been there, so was there nothing left 
behind Simon’s army but a desert. Some places 
they burnt down, some they utterly demolished, 
ancl whatsoever grew in the country they either 
trod it down or fed upon it, and by their marches 
they made the ground that was cultivated harder 
and more untractable than that which was bar- 
ren. In short, there was no sign remaining of 
those places that had been laid waste, that ever 
they had had a being. 

8. This success of Simon excited the zealots 
afresh; and though they were afraid to fight bim 
openly in a fair battle, yet did they lay anibushes 
in the passes, and seized upon his wife, with a 
considerable number of her attendants; where- 
upon they came back to the city rejoicing, as if 
they had taken Simon himself captive, and were 
in present expectation that he would lay down 
his arms, and make supplication to them for his 
wife; but instead of indulging any merciful af- 
fection, he grew very angry at them for seizin 
his beloved wife; so he came to the wall of Jeru- 
salem, and, like wild beasts when they are 
wounded, and cannot overtake those that wound- 
ed them, he vented his spleen upon all persons 
that he met with. Accordingly he canght all 
thase that were come out of the city gates, either 
to gather herbs or sticks, who were unarmed 
and in years; he then tormented them and de- 
stroyed them, out of the immense rage he was 
in, and was almost ready to taste the very flesh 
of their dead bodies. He also cnt off the hands 
of a great many, and sent them into the city to 
this day, nnd that particularly for an eminent mart Or 


meeting of merchants there every year, as the travel- 
ers inform us 
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astonish his enemies, and in order to make the 

eople fall into a sedition, and desert those that 

ad been the authors of his wife’s seizure. He 
also enjoined them to tell the people, that Simon 
swore by the God of the universe, who sees all 
things, that unless they will restore him his wife, 
he will break down their wall, and inflict the like 
punishment upon all the citizens, without sparing 
any age, and without making any distinction be- 
tween the guilty and the innocent. These threat- 
enings so greatly affrighted, not the people only, 
but the zealots themselves also, that they sent his 
wife back to him, when he became a little milder, 
and left off his perpetual bloodshedding. 

9. But now sedition and civil war prevailed, 
not only over Judea, but in Italy also; for now 
Galba was slain in the midst of the Roman mar- 
ket-place; then was Otho made emperor, and 
fought against Vitellius, who set up for emperor 
also, for the legions in Germany had chosen him. 
But when he gave battle to Valens and Cecinna, 
who were Vitellius’s generals, at Betriacum in 
Gaul, Otho gained the advantage on the first 
day, but on the second day Vitellius’s soldiers 
had the victory; and after much slaughter Otho 
slew himself, when he had heard of this defeat 
at Brixia, and after he had managed the public 
affairs* three months and two days. Otho's army 
also came over to Vitellius's generals, and he 
came himself down to Rome with his army. But 
in the mean time Vespasian removed from Cæsa- 
rea, on the fifth day of the month Desius, [Sivan, | 
and marched against those places of Judea which 
were not yet overthrown. So he went up to the 
mountainous country, and took those two topar- 
chies that were called the Gophnitick and Acra- 
battene toparchies. After which he took Bethel 
and Ephraim, two small cities, and, when he had 
put garrisons into them, he rode as far as Jern- 
salem, in which march he took many prisoners, 
and many captives; but Cerealis, one of his com- 
manders, took a body of horsemen and footmen, 
and laid waste that part of Idumea which was 
called the Upper Idumea, and attacked Caphe- 
thra, which pretended to be a small city, and took 
it at the first onset, and burnt it down. He also 
attacked Capharabim, and laid siege to it, for it 
had a very strong wall, and when he expected to 
spend a long time in that siege, those that were 
within opened their gates on the sudden, and 
came to beg paar and surrendered themselves 
up to him. When Cerealis had conquered them 
he went to Hebron, another very ancient city. I 
have told you already, that this city is situated in 
a mountainous country not far off Jerusalem; 
and when he had broken into the city by force, 
what multitude and young men were left therein 
he slew, and burnt down the city; so that as now 
all the places were taken, excepting Herodium, 
Masada, and Macherus, which were in the pos- 
session of the robbers, so Jerusalem was what the 
Romans at present aimed at. 

10. And now, as soon as Simon had set his wife 
free, and recovered her from the zealots, he re- 
turned back to the remainders of Idumea, and, 
driving the nation all before him, from all quar- 
ters, he compelled a great number of them to 
retire to Jerusalem; he followed them himself 
also to the city, and encompassed the wall all 
round again: and when he lighted upon any la- 
borers that were coming thither out of the coun- 
try. he stew them. Now this Simon, who was 
without the wall, was a greater terror to the peo- 
ple than the Romans themselves, as were the 
zealots who were within it more heavy upon 
them than both of the others; and during this 
time did the mischievous contrivances and cou- 
rage e aan] corrupt the body of the Galileans; 
for these Galileans had advanced this John, and 
made him very potent, who made them a suitable 

* Suetonins differs hardly three days from Josephus, 


and says Otho perished on the 95th day of his reign, 
In Othon. See the noteon ch, xi. sect. 4. 


requital from the authority he had obtained by 
their means; for he permitted them to do all 
things that any of them desired to do, while 
their inclination to plunder was insatiable, as was 
their zeal in searching the houses of the rich; and 
for the maordering ot the men, and abusing of the 
women, it was sport to them. They also devour- 
ed what spoils they had taken, together with 
their blood, and indulged themselves in feminine 
wantonness, without any disturbance, till they 
were satiated therewith: while they decked their 
hair and put op women's garments, and were 
besmeared over with ointments; and that they 
might appear very comely, they had paints under 
their eyes, and imitated, not only the ornaments, 
but also the lusts of swomen, and were guilty of 
such intolerable uncleanness, that they invented 
unlawful pleasures uf that sort; and thus did they 
roll themselves up and down the city, as in a 
brothel house, and defiled it entirely with their 
impure actions; nay, while their faces looked like 
the faces of women, they killed with their right 
hands; and when their gait was effeminate, they 
presently attacked men, and became warriors, 
aud drew their swords from under their finely 
dyed cloaks, and ran every body through whoin 
they lighted upon. However, Sinion waited for 
such as ran away from John, and was the more 
bloody of the two: and he who had escaped the 
tyrant within the wall, was destroyed by the other 
that lay before the gates, so that all attempts of 
flying and deserting to the Romans were cut off, 
if any had a mind so to do. 

11. Yet did the army that was under John raise 
a sedition against him, and all the [dumeans se- 
parated themselves from the tyrant, and attempt- 
ed to destroy him, and this out of their envy at 
his power, and hatred of his cruelty; so they got 
together, and slew many of the zealots, and 
drove the rest before them into that royai palace 
that was built by Grapte, who was a relation of 
Izates, the king of Adiabene; the Idumeans fell 
in with them, and drove the zealots out thence 
into the temple, and betook themselves to plun- 
der John's eflects; for both he himself was ir 
that palace, and therein had he laid up the spoils 
he had acquired by his tyranny. In the mean 
time the multitude of the zealots that were dis- 
persed over the city ran together to the temple 
unto those that had fled thither, and John pre- 
pared to bring them down against the people and 
the ldumeans, who were not so much afraid of 
being attacked by them, because they were them- 
selves better soldiers than they, as at their mad- 
ness, lest they should privately sally out of the 
temple and get among them, and not only de- 
stroy them, but set the city on fire also. So they 
assembled themselves together, and the high 
priests with them, and took counsel after shat 
manner they should avoid their assault. Now it 
was God who tarned their opinions to the worst 
advice, and thence they devised such a remedy 
to get themselves free as was worse than the 
disease itself. Accordingly, in order to over- 
throw John, they determined to admit Simon, 
and earnestly to desire the introduction of n se- 
cond tyrant into the city; which resolution they 
brought to perfection, and sent Matthias the high 

riest, to beseech this Simon to come in to them, 
of whom they had so often been afraid. Those 
also who had Hed from the zealots in Jerusalem, 
joined in this request to him, out of the desire 
they had of preserving their houses and their 
effects. Accordingly he, in an arrogant manoer, 
granted them his lordly protection, and came 
into the city in order to deliver it from the zea 
lots. The people also made joyful acclamations 
to him as their savior and their preserver: but 
when he was come in with his army, he took 
care to secure his own authority, and looked up- 
on those that had invited him in, to be no less his 
enemies than those against whom the invitation 
was intended. 
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12. And thus did Simon get possession of Jeru- 
salem, in the third year of the war, in the month 
Xanthicus, [Nisan;] whereupon John, with his 
multitude of zealots, as being both prohibited 
from coming out of the temple, and having lost 
their power in the city, (for Simon and his party 
had piundered them of what they had,) were in 
despair of deliverance. Simon also made an as- 
sault upon the temple, with the assistance of the 
people, while the others stood upon the cloisters 
and the battlements, and defended themsclves 
from their assaults. However, a considerable 
number of Simon's party fell, and many were 
carried off wounded; for the zealots threw their 
darts easily from a superior place. and seldom 
failed of hitting their enemies; but having the 
advantage of situation, and having withal erect- 
ed four very large towers aforehand, that their 
darts might come from higher places, one at the 
northeast corner of the court. one above the 
Xystus, the third at another corner over against 
the lower city, and the last was erected above 
the top of the Pastophoria, where one of the 
pee stood of course, and gave a signal before- 

and, with a trumpet,* atthe beginning of every 
seventh day, in the evening twilight, as also at 
the evening when the day was finished, as giving 
notice to the people when they were to leave off 
work, and when they were to go to work again. 
These men also set their engines to cast darts 
and stones withal, upon those towers, with their 
archers and slingers. And now Simon made his 
assault upon the temple more faintly, by reason 
that the greatest part of his men grew weary of 
the work; yet did he not leave off his opposition, 
because his army was superior to the others, al- 
though the darts which were thrown by the en- 
gives were carried a great way, and slew many 
of those that fought for him. 


CHAP. x. 


How the Soldiers, both in Judea and Egypt, pro- 
claimed Vespasian Emperor. And how Fespa- 
sian released Josephus of his Bonds. 


§ 1. Now about this very time it was that heavy 
calamities came about Rome on all sides; for Vi- 
tellius was conic fron) Germany with his soldiery, 
and drew along with him a great multitude of 
other men besides. And when the spaces allotted 
for the soldiers could not contain them, he made 
all Rome itself his camp, and filled all the houses 
with armed men: which men, when they saw the 
riches of Rome with those eyes which had never 
seen such riches before, and found themselves 
shone round about on all sides with silver and 
gold, they had much ado to contain their covet- 
ous desires, and were ready to betake themselves 
to plunder, and to the slaughter of such as should 
stand in their way. And this was the state of 
affairs in Italy at that time. 

2. But when Vespasian had overthrown all the 

laces that were near to Jernsalem, he returned 
to Cæsarea, and heard of the troubles that were 
at Rome, and that Vitellius was emperor. This 
Pa indignation in him, although he well 

new how to be governed as well as to govern, 
and could not, with any satisfaction, own him for 
his lord, who acted so madly, and seized upon 
the government as if it were absolutely destitute 
of a governor. And as this sorrow of his was 
violent, he was not able to support the torments 


* This beginningand ending the observation of the 
Jewish seventh day, or Sabbath, with a priest's blowing 
of a trumpet, is remarkahle, and nowhere else men- 
tioned, that I know of. Nor is Reland’s conjecture 
here improbable, that this was the very place that has 
puzzled our commentators so long, called Musach Sa- 
batti, the Covert of the Sabbath, if that bethe true 
reading, 2 Kings xvi. 18, because here the proper priest 
stood dry, under a covering, to proclaim the beginning 
and ending of every Jewish Sabbath. 

t The Roman authors that now remainsay Vitellius 
had children; whereas Josephus introduces here the 
Roinan soldiers in Judea saying that he had none. 
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he was under, nor to apply himself farther in 
other wars, when his native country was laid 
waste; but then, as much as his passion excited 
him to avenge his country, so much was he re- 
strained by the consideration of his distance 
therefrom; because fortune might prevent him, 
and do a world of mischief before he could him- 
self sail over the sea to Italy, especially as it was 
still the winter season: so he restrained his anger, 
how vehement soever it was, at this time. 

3. But now his commanders and soldiers met 
in several companies, and consulted openly about 
changing the public affairs, and out of their in- 
dignation, cried out, how “at Rome there are 
soldiers that live delicately; and when they have 
not ventured so much as to hear the fame of war, 
they ordain whom they please for our governors, 
and in hopes of gain make them emperors; while 
you who have gone through so many labors, and 
are grown into years under your helmeta, give 
leave to others to use such a power, when yet you 
have among yourselves one more worthy to rule 
than any whom they have set up. Now what 
juster opportunity shall they ever have of requit- 
ing their generals, if they do not make use of 
this that is now before them? while there is so 
much juster reason for Vespasian’s being empe- 
ror than for Vitellius; as they are themselves 
more deserving than those that made the other 
emperors; for that they have undergone as great 
wars as have the troops that come from Germa- 
ny; nor are they inferior in war to those that 
have brought that tyrant to Rome, nor have they 
undergone smaller labors than they; for that 
neither will the Roman senate nor people bear 
such a lascivious emperor as Vitellins, if he be 
compared with their chaste Vespasian; nor will 
they endure a most barbarous tyrant, instead of 
a good governor, nor choose one that hath no 
child,+ to preside over them, instead of him that 
is a father; because the advaucement of men’s 
own children to dignities is certainly the greatest 
security kings can give for themselves. Whe- 
ther, therefore, we estimate the capacity of go- 
verning from the skill of a person in years, we 
ought to have Vespasian; or whether from the 
strength of a young man, we ought to have Ti- 
tus; for by this means we shall have the advan- 
tage of both their ages, for that they will afford 
strength to those that shall be made emperors, 
they having already three legions, besides other 
auxiliaries from the neighboring kings, and will 
have farther all the armies in the East to support 
them, as also those in Europe, so far as they are 
out of the distance and dread of Vitellius, be- 
sides such auxiliaries as they may have in Italy 
itself, that is, Vespasian’s brother,{ and his other 
son [Domitian;] the one of whom will bring in a 
great many ot those young men that are of dig- 
nity, while the other is intrusted with the go- 
yernment of the city, which office of his will be 
no small means of Vespasian’s obtaining the go- 
vernment. Upon the whole the case may be 
such, that if we ourselves make farther delays, 
the scnate may choose an emperor, whom the 
soldicrs, who are the saviors Ar the empire, will 
have in contempt.” 

4. These were the discourses the soldiers had 
in their several companies; after which they got 
together in a great body, and encouraging one 
another, they declared Vespasian cmperor,{ and 


Which of these assertions was the truth I know not. 
Spanheim thinks he hath given a peculiar reason for 
calling Vilellius childless, though he really had chil- 
dren. Diss. de Num. pages 649, 650, to which it ap- 
pears very difficult to give our assent. 

t This brother of Vespasian was Flavius Sabinus, as 
Suetonius informs us, in Vitell. sect. 15, and in Vespas 
sect.2. He is also named hy Josephus presently, xi. 4 

$ Itis plain by the nature of the thing, as well as by 
Josephus and Eutropins, that Vespasian was first of all 
saluted emperor in Judea, and not till some time after- 
ward in Egypt. Whence Tacitus’s and Suetonius’s 
present copies must be corrected, when they both say 
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exhorted him to save the government, which was 
in danger. Now Vespasian’s concern had been 
for a considerable time about the public, yet did 
he not intend to set up fər governor himself, 
though his actions showed him to deserve it, 
while he preferred that safety which is in a pri- 
vate life, before the dangers in a state of such 
dignity: but while he refused the empire, the 
commanders insisted the more earnestly upon his 
acceptance, and tbe soldiers came about him, 
with their drawn swords in their hands, and 
threatened to kill him, unless he would now live 
according to his dignity. And when he had shown 
his reluctance a great while, and had endeavor- 
ed to thrust away his dominion from him. he at 
length, being not able to persuade them, yielded to 
their solicitations that wonld salute him emperor. 
5. So upon tbe exhortations of Mucianus, and 
the other commanders, that he would bape of 
the empire, and upon that of the rest of the 
army, who cried out, that they were willing to be 
led against all his opposers, he was in the first 
place intent upon gaining the dominion over 
Alexandria, as knowing that Egypt was of the 
greatest consequence, in order to obtain the en- 
tire government, because of its supplying corn 
Pe Rome, | which corn, if he could be master of, 
e hoped to dethrone Vitellius, supposing he 
should aim to keep the empire by force, (for he 
would not be able to support himself, if the mul- 
titude at Rome should once be in want of food;) 
and because he was desirous to join the two le- 
gions that were at Alexandria to the other two 
legions that were with him. He also considered 
with himself, that he should then have that coun- 
try for a defence to himself against the uncertain- 
ty of fortune. For Egypt is hard to be entered 
by land,* and hath no good havens by sea. It 
hath on the west the dry deserts of Libya, and 
on the south Syene, that divides it from Ethiopia, 
as well as the cataracts of the Nile, that cannot 
be sailed over; and on the east the Red Sea, ex- 
tending as far as Coptus; and itis fortified on the 
north by the land that reaches to Syria, together 
with that called the Egyptian Sea, having no ha- 
vens in it for ships. And thus is Egypt walled 
about on every side. Its length between Pelu- 
sium and Syene is two thousand furlongs, and 
the passage by sea from Plinthine to Pelusium is 
three thousand six hundred furlongs. Its river 
Nile is navigable as far as the city called Ele- 
phantine, the forenamed cataracts hindering 
ships from going any farther. The haven also 
of Alexandria is not entered by the mariners 
without difficulty, even in times of peace; for the 
nssage inward is narrow, and full of rocks, that 
ie under the water, which obliges the mariners to 
turn from a straight direction: its left side is 
blocked up by works made by men’s hands on 
both sides; on its right side lies the island called 
Pharus, which is situated just before the en- 
trance, and supports a very great tower, that af- 
fords the sight of a fire to such as sail within 
three hundred furlongs of it, that ships may cast 
anchor a great way off in the night time by reason 
of the difliculty of sailing nearer. About this 
island are built very great piers, the handywork 
of men, against which when the sea dashes itself, 
and its waves are broken against those bonnda- 
ries, the navigation becomes very troublesome, 


that he was first proclaimed in Eeyprt, and that on the 
ealends of Juty, while they still say it was the fifth of 
ihe nones or ides of thesame July before he was pro- 
rlaimed in Judea. isuppose the month they there in- 
tended was Jnne, and not July, as the copies now have 
it; nor does Tacitus’s coherenee imply less. See Essay 
on the Revelation, p. 136. 

* Here we have an authentic description of the hounds 
and cireumstances ot Egypt in the days of Vespasian 
and Titus, 

ł As Daniel was preferred by Darinsand Cyrus, on 
account of bis having foretold the destrnetion of the 
Babylonian monarchy vy their means, and the conse- 
quent exaltation or the Medes ana Persians, v. vi, or 
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and the entrance through so narrow a passage 18 
rendered dangerons; yet is the haven itself, when 
you arc got into it, a very safe one, and of thirty 
furlongs in largeness; into which is brought 
what the country wants in order to its happiness, 
as also what abundance the country affords, more 
than it wants itself, is hence distributed into al] 
the habitable earth. 

6. Justly, therefore, did Vespasian desire to ob- 
tain that government, in order to corroborate bis 
atteinpts upon the whole empire; so he immedi- 
ately sent to Tiberius Alexander who was then 
See of Egypt and of Alexandria and în- 
ormed him what the army had put him upon, 
and how he, being forced to accept of the bnr- 
den of the government, was desirous to have him 
for his confederate and supporter. Now as soon 
as ever Alexander had read this letter, he readily 
obliged the legions and the multitude to take the 
oath of fidelity to Vespasian, both of whoin will- 
ingly complied with him, as already acquainted 
with the courage of the man, from that his con- 
duct in their neighborhood. Accordingly Ves- 
pasian, looking upon himself as already intrusted 
with the government, got all things ready for his 
journey [to eae Now fame carried this news 
abroad more suddenly than one could have 
thought, that he was emperor over the East, upon 
which every city kept festivals, and celebrated 
sacrifices and oblations for such good news; the 
legions also that were in Mysia and Pannonia, 
who had been in commotion a little before, on ac- 
count of this insolent attempt of Vitellius, were 
very glad to take the oath of fidelity to Vespa- 
sian, upon his coming to the empire. Vespasian 
then removed from Cæsarea to Berytus, where 
many embassages came to hiin from Syria, and 
many from other provinces, bringing with them 
from every city crowns and the congratulations 
of the people. Mucianus came also, who was 
the president of the province, and told him witb 
what alacrity the people received the news [of 
his advancement, ] and how the people of every 
city had taken the oath of fidelity to him. 

7. So Vespasian’s good fortune succeeded to 
his wishes every where, and tbe public affairs 
were for the greatest part already in his hands; 
upon which he considered that he had not arrived 
at the government without divine Providence, 
but that a righteous kind of fate had brought the 
empire under his power; for as he called to mind 
the other signals, which had been a great man 
every where, that foretold he should obtain the 
government, so did he remember what Josephas 
had said to him when he ventured to foretell his 
coming to the empire while Nero was alive: so 
he was much concerned that this man was still 
in bonds with him. He then called for Mucianus, 
together with his other commanders and friends, 
and in the first place, he informed them what a 
valiant man Josephus had been, and what great 
hardships he had made him undergo in the siege 
of Jotapata. After that he related those predic- 
tionst of his which he had then suspected as fic- 
tions, suggested out of the fear he was in, but 
which had by time been demonstrated to be di- 
vine. ‘It is a shameful thing (said he) that 
this man ‘who hath foretold my coming to the 
empire beforchand, and been the minister of a 
divine message to me, should still be retained in 


rather, as Jeremiah, when he wasa prisoner, was set 
at liberty, and honorably treated by Nebuzaradan, at 
the command of Nebuchadnezzar, on aceount of hig 
having foretold the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians, Jer. xl. 1—6, so was our Josephus sct at 
liherty, and honorably treated, on account of his hav- 
ing foretold the advancement of Vespasian and Titus 
tothe Roman empire. All these are most eminent in- 
stances of the interpositions of Divine providence, and 
of the certainty of Divine predictions in the great rey- 
olutions of the four monarchies. Several such like ex- 
amples there are both in the sacred and other histories; 
as in the ease of Joseph in Egypt. and of Jaddua tha 
high priest, in the days of Alexander the Great, &¢ 
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the condition of a captive or prisoner.” So he 

called for Josephus, and commanded that he 

should be set at liberty; whereupon the com- 

manders promised themselves glorious things, 

from this requital Vespasian made to a stranger. 

itus was then present with his father, and said, | 
“ O father, it is but just that the scandal [of a 

prisoner] should be taken off Josephus, together | 
with bis iron chain. For if we do not barely 

loose his bonds, but cut them to pieces, he will 

be like a man, that had never been bound at all.” 

For that is the usual method as to such as have 

been bound without a cause. This advice was 

agreed to by Vespasian also; so there came a 

man in, and cut the chain to pieces; while Jose- 

phus received this testimony of his integrity for 

a reward, and was moreover esteemed a person 

of credit as to futurities also. 


CHAP. XI. 


That upon the Conquest and Slaughter of Vitel- 
lius, Vespasian hastened his Journey to Rome, 
but Titus, his Son, returned to Jerusalem. 


§ 1. AND now, when Vespasian had given an- 
swers to the embassages, and had disposed of 
the places of power justly,* and according to 
every one’s deserts, he came to Antioch, and 
consulting which way he had best take, he pre- 
ferred to goto Rome, rather than to march to 
Alexandria, because he saw that Alexandria was 
sure to him already, but that the affairs at Rome 
were put into disorder by Vitellius; so he sent 
Mucianus to Italy, and committed a considerable 
army, both of horsemen and footmen, to him; 
yet was Mucianus afraid of going by sea, be- 
cause it was the middle of winter, and so he led 
his army on foot through Cappadocia and Phrygia. 

2. In the mean time Antonius Primus took the 
third of the legions that were in Mysia, for he 
was eo of that province, and made haste 
in order to fight Vitellius; whereupon Vitellius 
sent away Cecinna witha great army, having a 
mighty confidence in him, because of his having 
beaten Otho. Thus Cecinna marched out of 
Rome in great haste, and found Antonius about 
Cremona in Gall, which city is in the borders of 
Italy; but when he saw there that the enemy 
were numerous and in good order, he durst not 
fight them, and as he thought a retreat danger- 
ous, so he began to think of betraying his army 
to Antonius. Accordingly he assembled the cen- 
turions and tribunes that were under his com- 
mand, and persuaded them to go over to Anto- 
nius, and this by diminishing the repntation of 
Vitellius, and by exaggerating the power of Ves- 
pasian. He also told them, that * with the one 
there was no more than the bare name of domi- 
nion, but with the otber was the power of it; 
and that it was better for them to prevent ne- 
cessity, and gain favor, and, while they were 
likely to be overcome in battle, to avoid the dan- 
ger beforehand, and go over to Antonius willing- 
ly; that Vespasian was able of himself to subdue 
what had not yet submitted, withont their as- 
sistance, while Vitellins could not preserve what 
he had already with it.” 

3. Cecinna said this, nnd much more to the 
aame purpose, and biban i them to compi 
with him, and both he and his army deserted; 
but still the very same night the solchers repent- 
ed of what they had done, and a fear scized on 


* This is well observed hy Josephus, that Vespasian, 
in order to secure his success, and establish his govern- 
ment at first, distributed his offees aud places upon the 
foot of justice, and bestowed them on such ns hest de- 
served them, and were best fit for them. Which wise 
conduct ina mere heathen ought to put those rulers 
and ministers of stale tostame, who, professing Chris- 
tianity, act otherwise, nnd thereby expose themselves 
and their kingdoms to vice and to destruction. 

t The numbers in Josephus, chap ix. sect. 2,9, for 
Galba 7 months 7 days, for Otho 3 months 2 days, and 
here for Vitellings S months 5 days, do not agree with 
any ltoman historians. who also disagree among them- 
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them, lest perhaps Vitellius, who sent them, 
should get i better; and, drawing their swords, 
they assaulted Cecinna, in order to kiH him; and 
the thing had been done by them, if the tribunes 
had not fallen upon their knees, and besought 
them not to do it; so the soldiers did not kill 
him. but put him in bonds, as a traitor, and were 
about to send him to Vitellius. When [Antonius] 
Primus heard of this, he raised up his men im- 
mediately, and made them put on their armor, 
and led thent against those that had revolted; 
hereupon they put themselves in order of bat- 
tle, and made a resistance for a while, but 
were soon beaten, and fled to Cremona: then 
did Primus take his horsemen, and cut off their 
entrance into the city, and encompassed and de- 
stroyed a great multitude of them before the 
city, and fell into the city together with the rest, 
and gave leave to hissoldiers to plunderit. And 
here it was that many strangers, who were mer- 
chants, as well as many of the people of that 
country, perished, among them Vitellius’s whole 
army, being thirty thousand and two hundred, 
while Antonius lost no more of those that came 
with him from Mysia than four thousand and five 
hundred: he then loosed Cecinna, and sent him 
to Vespasian to tell him the good news. So he 
came, and was received by him, and covered the 
scandal of his treachery by the unexpected ho- 
nors he received from Vespasian. 

4. And now, upon the news that Antonius was 
approaching, Sabinus took courage at Rome, and 
assembled those cohorts of soldiers that kept 
watch by night, and in the night time seized upon 
the capitol, and, as the day came on, many men 
of character came over to him, with Domitian, 
his brother’s son, whose encouragement was of 
a very great weight for the compassing the go- 
vernment. Now Vitellius was not much con- 
cerned at this Primus, but was very angry with 
those that had revolted with Sabinus, and thirst- 
ing, out of hisown natural barbarity, after noble 
blood, he sent out that part of the army which 
came along with him to fight against the capitol, 
and many bold actions were done on this side, 
and on the side of those that held the temple. 
But at last, the soldiers that came from Germany, 
being too numerous for the others, got the hill 
into their possession, where Domitian, with many 
other of the principal Romans, providentially es- 
caped, while the rest of the multitude were en- 
tirely cut to pieces, and Sabinus himself was 
brought to Vitelhus, and then slain; the soldiers 
also plundered the temple of its ornaments, and 
set it on fire. But now within a day’s time came 
Antonius, with his army, and were met by Vitel- 
lius and his army; and having had a battle in 
three several places, the last were all destroyed. 
Then did Vitellins coine out of the palace, in his 
cnps, and satiated with an extravagant and lux- 
urious meal, as in the last extremity; and being 
drawn along through the multitude, and abuse 
with all sorts of torments, had his head cut off in 
the midst of Rome, having retained the govern- 
ment eight months and five days;+ and had he 
lived much longer, I cannot but think the empire 
would not have been sufficient for his Inst. Of 
the others that were slain, were numbered above 
fifty thousand. This battle was fought on the 
third day of the month Apeltteus[Casleu;] on the 
next day Mucianus came into the city with his 


selves. And,indeed, Scaliger justly complains, as Dr. 
Hudson observes on chap. ix. sect. 2. that this period is 
very confused and uncertain in the ancient authors, 
They were probably some of them contemporary for 
some time; one of the best evidences we have, E mean 
Ptolemy's Canon, omits them all, as if they did not all 
together reign one whole year, nor had a single Thoth 
or New-year’s day (which then fell upon Aug. 6.) in 
their entire reigns. Dioalso, who says that Vitellias 
reigned a year within ten days, does yet estimate nlt 
their reigns together atno more than 1 year, 1 month, 
and 2 days. 
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army, and ordered Antonius and his men to leave 
off killing; for they were still searching the 
houses, and killed many of Vitellius’s soldiers, 
and many of the populace, as supposing (hem to 
be of his party, preventing by their reet any ac- 
curate distinction between them and others. He 
then produced Domitian, and recommended him 
to the multitude, until his father should come 
himself: so the people being now freed from 
their fears, made acclamations of joy for Ves- 

asian, as for their emperor, and kept festival 
anys for his confirmation, and for the destruction 
of Vitellius. 

5. And now, as Vespasian was come to Alex- 
andria, this good news came from Rome, and at 
the same time came embassies from all his own 
habitable earth, to congratulate him upon his ad- 
vancement; and though this Alexandria was the 
greatest of all cities next to Rome, it proved too 
narrow to contain the multitude that then came 
to it. So upor this confirmation of Vespasian’s 
entire government, which was now settled, and 
upon the unexpected deliverance of the public 
affairs of the Romans from ruin, Vespasian turned 
his thoughts to what remained uusubdued in 
Judea. However, he himself made haste to go 
to Rome, as the winter was now almost over, 
and soon set the affairs of Alexandria in order, 


but sent his son Titus, with a select part of his 
army, to destroy Jerusalem. So Titus marched 
on foot as far as Nicopolis, which is distant twenty 
furlongs from Alexandria; there he put his army 
on board some long ships, and sailed upon the 
river along the Mendesian Nomus, as far as the 
city Thinuis; there he got out of the ships, end 
walked on foot, and lodged all night ata small 
city called Tanis. His second station was Hera- 
cleopolis, and his third Pelusium; he then re- 
freshed his army at that place for two days, and 
on the third passed over the mouth of the Nile 
at Pelusium; he then proceeded one station over 
the desert, and pitehed his camp at the tempie of 
the Casian Jupiter,* and on the next day at Os- 
tracine. This station had no water, but the 
people of the country make use of water brought 
from other places. Afterthis he rested at Rhinoco- 
lura, and from thence he went to Raphia, which 
was his fourth station. This city is the begin- 
ning of Syria. For his fifth station he pitched 
his canıp at Gaza; after which he came to As- 
calon, and thence to Jamnia, and after that to 
Joppa, and from Joppa to Cæsarea, having taken 
a resolution to gather all his other forces toge- 
ther at that place. 

* There are coins of this Casian Jupiter still extant, 
as Spanheim here informs us. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF NEAR SIX MONTHS.—FROM THE COMING OF TITUS TO BE. 
SIEGE JERUSALEM TO THE GREAT EXTREMITY TO WHICH THE JEWS WERE REDUCED. 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning the Sedition at Jerusalem, and what 
terrible Museries afflicted the City by their 


Aleans. 


§ 1. WHEN, therefore, Titus had marched over 
that desert which lies between Egypt and Syria, 
in the manner forementioned, he came to Cæsa- 
rea, having resolved to set his forces in order 
at that place before he began the war. Nay, in- 
deed, while he was assisting his father at Alex- 
andria in settling that government which had 
been newly conferred upon them by God, it so 
happened, that the Pion at Jerusalem was 
revived, and parted into three factions; and that 
one faction fought against the other, which par- 
tition in such evil cases may be said to be a good 
thing, and the effect of divine justice. Now, as 
to the attack the zealots made upon the people, 
and which I esteem the beginning of the city’s 
destruction, it hath been already explained after 
an accurate manner; as also whence it arose, 
and to how great a mischief it was increased. 
But, for the present sedition, one should not mis- 
take if he called it asedition begotten by another 
sedition, and to be like a wild beast grown mad, 
whieh, for want of food from abroad, fell now 
upon eating its own flesh. 

2. For Eleazar, the son of Simon, who made 
the first separation of the zealots from the peo- 
ple, and made them retire into the temple, ap- 
peared very angry at John’s insolent attempts, 
which he made every day upon the people; for 
this man never left off murdering: but the truth 
was, that he could not bear to submit to a tyrant 
who set vp after him. So he being desirous of 
gaining the entire power and dominion to him- 
self, revolted from John, and took to his assist- 
ance Judas, the son of Chelcias, and Simon, the 
son of Ezron, who were among the men of great- 
est power. ‘There was also with him Hezekiah, 
the son of Chobar, a person of eminence. Each 


* This appears to he the first time that the zealots 
ventured to pollute this most sacred court of the tem- 
ple, which was the court of the pricsts, wherein the 
temple itself and ihe altar stood. So that the eonjec- 
ture of thosc that would interpret that Zacharias, who 





of these were followed by a great many of the 
zealots; these seized upon the inner court of the 
temple,* and laid their arms upon the holy gates, 
and over the holy fronts of that court. And be- 
cause they had plenty of provisions, they were 
of good courage, for there was a great abun- 
dance of what was consecrated to sacred uses, 
and they scrupled not the making use of them; 
yet were they afraid on account of their smal 
number, and when they had laid up their arms 
there, they did nat stir from the place they were 
in. Now as to John, what advantage he had above 
Eleazar in the multitude of his followers, the like 
disadvantage he had in the situation he was in, 
since he had his enemies over his head; and as 
he could not make any assault upon them with- 
out some terror, so was his anger too great to let 
them be at rest; nay, although he snttered more 
mischief from Eleazar and his party than he could 
inflict upon them, yet would he not leave off as- 
saulting them, insomuch that there were con- 
tinual sallies made one against another, and the 
temple was defiled every where with murders. 

3. But now the tyrant Simon, the son of Gio- 
ras, whom the people had invited in, out of the 
hopes they had of his assistance in the great dis- 
tresses they were in, having in his power the 
upper city, anda great part of the lower, did now 
make more vehement assaults upon John and his 
party, because they were fought against from 
above also; yet was he beneath their situation, 
when he attacked them, as they were beneath 
the attacks of the others above them. Whereby it 
eame to pass that John did both receive and inflict 
great damage, and that easily, as he was tonght 
against on both sides; and the same advantage 
that Eleazar and his party had over him, since 
he was beneath them, the same advantage had 
he, by his higher situation, over Simon. On 
which account he easily repelled the attacks that 
were made from beneath, by the weapons thrown 
from their hands only; but was obliged to repel 


was slain * between the temple and the altar” several 
months before, B. iv. ch. v. sect 4,as if he were stain 
there by these zealots, is groundless, as I have noted 
on that place already. 
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those that threw their darts from the temple 
above him, by his engines of war; for he had 
such engines, as threw darts, and javelins, and 
stones, and that in no small number, by which 
he did not only defend himself from such as 
fought against him, but slew moreover many of 
the priests, as they were about their sacred mi- 
nistrations. For notwithstanding these men were 
mad with all sorts of impiety, yet did they still 
admit those that desired to offer their sacrifices, 
although they took care to search the people of 
their own country beforehand, and both suspect- 
ed and watched them, while they were not so 
much afraid of strangers, who, although they had 
gotten leave of them, how cruel soever they were, 
to come into that court, were yet often destroyed 
by this sedition; for those darts that were thrown 
by the engines came with that force that they 
went over all the buildings, and reached as far 
as the altar and the temple itself, and fell upon 
the priests and those that were about the sacred 
offices:* insomuch, that many persons who came 
thither with great zeal from the ends of the 
earth, to offer sacrifices at this celebrated place, 
which was esteemed holy by all mankind, fell 
down before their own sacrifices themselves, and 
sprinkled that altar which was venerable among 
all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, with their 
own blood; till the dead bodies of strangers were 
mingled together, with those of their own coun- 
try, and those of profane persons with those of 
the priests, and the blood of all sorts of dead 
éarcasses stood in lakes in the holy courts them- 
selves. And now, ‘‘O most wretched city, what 
misery so great as this didst thou suffer from 
the Romans, when they came to purify thee from 
thy intestine hatred? For thou couldst be no 
longer a place fit for God, nor couldst thou 
longer continue in being, after thou badst been a 
sepulchre for the bodies of thy own people, and 
hadst made the holy house itself a burying place 
in this civil war of thine. Yet mayest thou again 
grow better, if perchance thou wilt hereafter ap- 
pease the anger of that God who is the author of 
thy destruction.”+ But I must restrain myself 
from these passions by the rules of history, since 
this is not a proper time for domestic lamenta- 
tions, but for historical narrations; I therefore re- 
turn to the operations that follow in this sedition. 

4. And now there were three treacherous factions 
in the city, the one parted fromthe other. Eleazar 
and his party, that kept the sacred first-fruits, 
came against John in their cups. Those that were 
with John plnndered the populace, and went out 
with zeal against Simon. ‘fhis Simon had his 
supply of provisions from the city, in opposition 
to the seditious. When, therefore, John was as- 
saulted on both sides he made his men turn about, 
throwing his darts upon those citizens that came 
up against him from the cloisters he had in his 
let while he opposed those that attacked 

im from the temple by bis engines of war. And 
if at any time he was freed from those that were 
above him, which happened frequently, from 
their being drunk and tired, he sallied out with a 
great aumber upon Simon and his party; and 
this he did always tn such parts of the city as he 
could come ut, till he set on fire those houses that 
were full of corn,{ and of all other provisions. 
The same thing wns done by Simon, when upon 
the other’s retreat, he attacked the city nlso; 
as if they had on purpose done it to serve the 
Romans, by destroying what the city had laid up 


* The Levitcs. 

t This isan excellent reflection of Josephus including 
his hopes of the restoration of the Jews upon their re- 
pentnnre,see Anliq. B. iv. ch. viii. seci. 45, which is the 
grand Hope of Isracl, as Manasseh-ben-Israel, the fa- 
mous Jewish rabbi, styles it, in bis small but remarka- 
ble treatise on Uthat sn' ject, of which the Jewish pro- 
phets are everywhere tull. See the prinripal of those 
prophecies collected together at the end of the Essay 
on the Revelation, page 122, &e. 

$ This destruction of such a vast quantity of corn and 





WARS OF THE JEWS. 


against the siege, and by thus cutting off the 
nerves of their own power. Accordingly, it sv 
came to pass, that all the places that were about 
the temple were burnt down, and werc become 
an intermediate desert space, ready for fighting 
on both sides of it; and that almest all that corn 
was burnt, which would have heen sufficient for 
a siege of many years. So they were taken by 
the means of the famine, which it was impossi- 
ble they should have been, unless they had thus 
prepared the way for it by this procedure. 

5. And now, as the city was engaged in a war 
on all sides, from these treacherous crowds of 
wicked nien, the people of the city, between 
them, were like a great body torn in pieces. The 
aged men and the women were in such distress 
by their internal calamities, that they wished for 
the Romans, and earnestly hoped for an exter- 
nal war, in order to their delivery from their do- 
mestic miseries. The citizens themselves were 
under a terrible consternation and fear; nor had 
they any opportunity of taking counsel, and of 
changing their conduct; nor were there any 
hopes ot coming to an agreement with their ene- 
mies; nor could such as had a mind flee away; 
for guards were set at all places, and the heads 
of the robbers, although they were seditious one 
against another in other respects, yet did the ; 
agree in killing those that were for peace wit 
the Romans, or were suspected of an inclination 
to desert to them, as their common enemies. 
They agreed in nothing but this, to kill those 
that were innocent. The noise also of those that 
were fighting was incessant, both by day and by 
night; but the lamentations of those that mourn- 
ed exceeded the other; nor was there ever any 
occasion for them to leave off their lamentations, 
because their calamities came perpetually one 
upon another, although the deep consternation 
they were in prevented their outward wailing; 
but being constrained by their fear to conceal 


their inward passions, they were inwardly tor- 


mented, without daring to open their lips in 
groans. Nor was any regard paid to those that 
were still alive by their relations; nor was there 


any care taken of burial for those that were 


dead; the occasion of both which was this, that 
every one despaired of himself; for those that 
were not among the seditious had no great de- 
sires of any thing, as expecting for certain that 
they shold sce soon be destroyed; but for the 
seditious themselves, they fought against each 
other, while they trod upon the dead bodies as 
they lay heaped one upon another, and taking 
up a mad rage from those dead bodies that were 
under their feet, became the fiercer thereupon. 
They, moreover, were still inventing somewhat 
or other that was pernicious ngainst themselves; 
and when they had resolved upon any thiog, 
they executed it without mercy, and omitted no 
method of torment or of barbarity. Nay, John 
abused the sacred materials,} and employed 
them in the construction of his engines of war; 
for the people and the priests had formerly 
determined to support the temple, and raise 
the holy house twenty cubits higher; for kin 

Agrippa had at a very great expense, and wit 

very grent pains, bronght thither such materials 
as were proper for that purpose, being pieces of 
timber very well worth seeing, both for their 
straightness and their largeness; but the war 
coming on, and interrupting the work, John had 
them cut, and prepared for the building him 


other provisions, as was sufficient for many years, was 
the direct occasion of that terrible famine which con- 
sumed jucredible numbers of Jews in Jerusalem during 
its siege. Nor proably coutd the Romans have taken 
this city, after all, had not these seditious Jews been so 
infatuated os thus madly to destroy what Josephus 
here justly styles “the nerves of their power.” 

§ This timber, we ace, was designed for the rebuilding 
those twenly additional cubits of the holy house nbove 
the hundred whieh bad folen down some years before 
See tlhe note on Antiq. B. xv. ch. xi. sect. 3 
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towers, he fiadia 
from them those his adversaries that fought 
the temple that was above him. He also had 
them brought and erected behind the iaaer court 
over against the west ead of the cloister, where 
alone he could erect them,* whereas the otber 
sides of that court had so many steps as would 
not let them come nigh enough to the cloisters. 
6. Thus did John hope to be too hard for his 
enemies by these engines constructed by his 1m- 
piety; but God himself demonstrated that his 
pains would prove of no use to him, by bringing 
the Romans upon him, before he had reared 
any of his towers; for Titus, when he had gotten 
together part of his forces about him, and had 
ordered’ the rest to meet him at Jerusalem, 
marched out of Cæsarea. He had with him 
those three legions that had accompanied his 
father, when he laid Judea waste, together with 
that twelfth legion which had beeu formerly 
beaten with Cestius; which legion, as it was 
otherwise remarkable for its valor, so did it 
march oa now with great alacrity to avenge 
themselves on the Jews, as remembering what 
they had formerly suffered from them. Of these 
legions he ordered the fifth to meet him, by 
goiag through Emmaus, and the teath to go up 
by Jericho; he also moved himself, together 
with the rest: besides which, marched those 
auxiliaries that came from the kings, being now 
more in number than before, together with a con- 
siderable number that came to his assistance 
from Syria. Those also that had been selected 
out of these four legions, and seat with Mucia- 
nus to Italy, had their places filled up out of 
those soldiers that came out of Egypt with Titus, 
which were two thousand men, chosen out of the 
arinies at Alexandria. There followed him also 
three thousand drawn from those that guarded 
the river Euphrates; as also, there came Tibe- 
rius Alexander, who was a friend of his, most 
valuable, both for his good-will to him, and for 
his prudence. He had formerly been governor 
of Alexandria, but was now thought worthy to 
be general of the army [under Titus.] The rea- 
son of this was, that He had been the first who 
had encouraged Vespasian very lately to accept 
this his new dominion, and joined himself to him 
with great fidelity, whea, things were uncertain, 
and fortune had not yet declared for him. He 
also followed Titus as a counsellor, very useful 
to him in this war, both by his age and skill in 
such affairs. 


CHAP. IL. 


How Titus marched to Jerusalem, and how he was 
in Danger, as he was taking a View of the City. 
Of the Place also where he pitched his Camp. 


§ 1. Now as Titus was upon his march into the 
enemy's Country, the auxiliaries that were sent 
by the kings marched first, having all the other 
auxiliaries with them, after whom followed those 
that were to prepare the roads, and measure out 
the camp; then came the commanders’ baggage, 
and after that the other soldiers, who were com- 

letely armed to support them; then came Titas 
E ii having with him another select body, 
and then came the pikemen; after whom came 
the horse belonging to that legion. All these 
came before the engines, and after these engines, 
came the tribunes and the leaders of the cohorts, 


* There being no gate ou the west, and only on the 
west side of the court of the priests, and so no steps there, 
this was the only side that the seditious. under this John 
of Gischala, could bring their engines close to the elois- 
ters of that court endways, though upon the floor of 
the court of Israel. See the scheme of that temple in 
the description of the temples liereto belonging. 

t We may here note, that Titus is here called a sing 
and Cesar, ty Josephus, even while he was no more 
than t^e emperor's son and general of the Roman army, 
and his father Vespasian was still alive, just as the 


g them loag enough to oppose | 
rom 


m 


with their select bodies; after these came the 
ensigns, with the eagle; and before these ensigns 
came the trumpeters belonging to them; next to 
these came the main body of the army in their 
ranks, every legion being six deep; the servants 
belonging to every legion came after these; and 
before these last their baggage; the mercenaries 
came last, aad those that guarded them brought 
up the rear. Now Titus, accordiag to the Ro- 
man usage, went in the front of the army afler a 
decent manner, and marched through Samaria to 
Gophna, a city that had been formerly taken by 
his father, aad was then garrisoned by Roman 
soldiers: and, when he had lodged there one 
night he marched on in the morning; and when 
he had gone as far as a day's march, he pitched 
his camp at that valley which the Jews, in their 
own tongue, call The Valley of Thorns, near 
a certain village called Gabaoth-saul, which sig- 
nifies, The Hill of Saul, being distant from Jeru- 
salem about thirty furlongs. There it was that 
he chose out six hundred select horsemen, and 
went to take a view of the city, to observe what 
strength it was of, and how courageous the Jews 
were; whether when they saw him, and before 
they canie to a direct battle, they would be af- 
frighted and submit; for he had been informed, 
what was really true, that the people who were 
fallen under the power of the seditious and the 
robbers, were greatly desiruus of peace; but be- 
eae weak to rise up against the rest, they lay 
still. 

2. Now, so long as he rode aloag the straight 
road which led to the wall of the city, nobody 
appeared out of the gates; but when he went 
out of that road, and declined towards the tower 
Psephinus, and led the band of horsemen ob- 
liquely, an immense number of the Jews leaped 
out suddenly at the towers called the Women’s 
Towers, through that gate which was over 
against the monuments of Queen Helena, aad 
iatercepted his horse; and, standing directly op- 
posite to those that still raa along the road, hia- 
dered them from joining those that had declined 
out of it. They iatercepted Titus also, with a 
few others. Now it was here impossible for him 
to go forward, because all the places had trench- 
es dug in them from the wall to preserve the 
gardens round about, and were full of gardens 
obliquely situated, and of maay hedges; and to 
return back to his own men, he saw it was also 
impossible, by reason of the multitude of the ene- 
mies that lay between them; many of whom did 
not so much as know that the king was in any 
danger,t but supposed him still among them. So 
he perceived, that his preservation must be 
wholly owing to his own courage, and turned his 
horse about, aad cried out aloud to those that 
were about him, to follow him, and ran with vio- 
lence into the midst of his enemies, in order to 
force his way through them tohisown men. And 
hence, we may principally learn, that both the 
success of wars and the dangers that kings{ are 


iu, are under the providence of God; fur while’ 


such a nninber of darts were thrown at Titus, 
when he had neither his headpiece on, nor his 
breastplate, (for, as I told you, he went out not 
to fight, but to view the city,) none of them 
touched his body, but went aside without hurt- 
ing him, as if all of them missed him on pur- 
pose, and only made a noise as they passed by 


narch, as Josephus assures us, Antiq. B. xvii. ch. xi. 
sect. 4; Of the War, B. ii. ch. yi. sect.3. Thus also 
the Jews ealled the Roman empcrors kings, though 
they never 100K that title to themselves: Fe have na 
king but Cesar, John xix, 15: Sudmit to the king as 
supreme, 1 Pet, ii. 13, 17; which is also the language of 
the Apostotical Constitutions, ii. 11, 34; iv. 13; v.19; 
vi. 2,25; vii. 16; viii. 2, 13; and elsewhere in the New 
Testament. John xix. 15; Mad. x. 18; xvii. 25; 1 Tim. 
ii 2, and in Josephus also; thouzh I suspect Josephas 
particularly esveemed T'ivas as joint King with his father 


New Testament says Archelans reigned, or was king, | ever since his divine dreams that declared them 
Matt. ji. 22, though he was properly no snore than eth | both such, B. iii, ch. viii. sect. 9. f Sce the above rote 
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him. So he diverted those perpetually with his 
sword that came on his side, and overturned 
many of those that directly met him, and made 
his horse ride over those that were overthrown. 
The enemy indeed made a great shout at the 
boldness of Cæsar, and exhorted one another to 
rush upon him. Yet did those against whom he 
marched fly away, and go off from him in great 
numbers; while those that were in the same dan- 
ger with him kept up elose to him, though they 
were wounded both oa their backs and on their 
sides; for they had cach of them but this one hope 
of escaping, 1f they could assist ‘Titus in openin 
himselta way that he might not be eneompasse 
round by his enemies before he got away from 
them. Now, there were two of howe that were 
with him, but at some distance; the one of which 
the enemy encompassed round, and slew him 
with their darts, and his horse also; but the other 
they slew as he Jeaped down from his horse, and 
earried oif his horse with them. But Titus es- 
caped with the rest, and came safe to the camp. 
So this suceess of the Jews’ first attack raised 
their minds, and gave them an ill-grounded hope; 
and this short inclination of fortune on their side, 
made them very courageous for the future. 

3. But now, as soon as that legion that had 
been at Emmaus was joined to Cesar at night, 
he removed thence, when ìt was day, and came 
to a place called Scopus; from whence the city 
began already to be seen, and a plain view might 
be taken of the great temple. Accordingly, this 

lace, on the north quarter of the city, and join- 
ing thereto, was a plain, and very properly 
named Scopus, [the prospect,] and was no more 
than seven furlongs distant from it. And here it 
was that ‘Titus ordered a camp to be fortified for 
two legions that were to be together, but order- 
ed another camp to be fortified, at three furlongs 
farther distance behind them, for the fifth legion; 
for he thought that, by marching in the night 
they might be tired, and might deserve to be 
covered from the enemy, and with less fear 
might fortify themselves; and, as these were now 
beginning to build, the tenth legion, which came 
through Jericho, was already come to the place, 
where a certain party of armed men had for- 
merly lain, to guard that pass into the city, and 
had been taken before by Vespasian. These le- 

ions hal orders to encamp at the distance of six 
turlungs from Jerusalem, at the mount called the 
Mount of Olives,* which lies over against the 
city on the east side, and is parted from it by a 
deep valley, interposed between them, which is 
named Cedron. 

4. Now, when hitherto the several parties in 
the city had been dashing one against another 
perpetually, this foreign war, now suddenly come 
upon them after a violent manner, put the first 
stop to their contentions one against another: 
and, as the seditious now saw with astonishment 
the Romans pitching three several camps, ha 
; bopi to think of an awkward sort of concord, 

and said ore to another, ** What do we here, and 
what do we mean, when we suffer three fortified 
walls to be built, to coop us in, that we shall not 
be able to breathe freely: while the enemy is 
securely building a kind of city in opposition to 
us, nod while we sit sll within our own walls, 
nnd become spectators only of what they are 
doin, with our hands idle, and our armor laid 
by, os if they were avout somewhat that was for 
our ood and advantage. We ure, it seems, (so 
did (vey ery ont,) only courageous against our- 
selves, while the Romans are likely to gain the 
city without bloodshed hy our sedition." Thus 
did they encourage one another when they were 

ott 1. together, and took their armor imme- 
iat iy, and ran out upon the tenth legion, and 
fell upon the Romans with great eagerness, and 

* This situation of rhe Mount of Olives on the east of 


Jerusniem, ar ahout the distance of fiveor six furlongs, 
with the valley of Cedron interposed between that 
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with a prodigious shout, as they were fortifyin 
their camp. These Romans were caught in dif- 
ferent parties, and this, in order to perform their 
several works, and on that account had ina great 
measure Jaid aside their arms; for they thought 
the Jews would not have ventured to make a 
sally upon them, and, had they been disposed so 
to do, they supposed their sedition would have 
distracted them. So they were put into disorder 
unexpectedly; when some of them left their 
works they were about, and immediately march- 
ed off, while many ran to their arms, but were 
smitten and slain before they could turn back 
upon the enemy. The Jews became still more 
and more in number, as encouraged by the good 
success of those that first made the attack; and 
while they had such good fortune, they seemed, 
both to themselves and to the enemy, to be many 
more than they really were. The disorderly way 
of their fighting at first put the Romans also to 
a stand, who had been constantly used to fight 
skilfully in good order, and with keeping their 
ranks, and obeying the orders that were given 
theni; for which reason the Romans were caught 
unexpectedly, and were obliged to give way to 
the assaults that were made upon them. Now 
when the Romans were overtaken, and turned: 
back upon the Jews, they put a stop to their ca- 
reer, yet, when they did not take care enough of 
themselves through the vehemency of their pur- 
suit, they were wounded by them; but, as still 
more and more Jews sallied out of the city, the 
Romans were at length brought into contusion, 
and put to flight, and an away from their camp. 
Nay, things Jooked as though the entire legion 
would have been in danger, unless Titus had 
been informed of the case they were in, and had 
sent them suecors immediately. So he re- 
proached them for their cowardice, and brought 
those back that were running away, and tell 
himself upon the Jews on their flank, with those 
select troops that were with him, and slewa con- 
siderable number, and wounded more of them, 
and put them all to flight, and made them run 
away hastily down the valley. Now, as these 
Jews sullered greatly in the declivity of the val- 
ley, so, when they were gotten over it, they 
turned about, and stood over against the Ro- 
mans, having the valley between them, and there 
fought with them. Thus did they continue the 
fight till noon; but when it was already a little 
alter noon, Titus set those that came to the as- 
sistance of the Romans with hin, and those that 
belonged to the cohorts, to prevent the Jews 
from making any more sallies, and then sent the 
rest of the legion to the upper part of the moun 
tain to fortify theircamp. 

5. This march of the Romans seemed to the 
Jews to be a flight; nnd as the watchman who 
wag placed upon the wall, gave a signal by shak- 
ing his garment, there came ont a fresh multi- 
tude of E and that with such mighty vio- 
lence, that one might compare it to the running 
of the most terrible wild beasts. To say the 
truth, none ofthose that opposed them could sus- 
tain the fury with which they made their attacks; 
but, as if they had been east out of an engine, 
they brake the enemies’ ranks to pieces, who 
were put to flight and ran away to the mountain, 
none but Titus himself, and a few others with 
him, being left in the midst of the acclivity. Now 
these others who were his friends, despised the 
danger they were in, and were ashamed to leave 
thcir general, earnestly exhorting him “ to give 
way to these Jews that are fond of dying, and 
not run into such dangers before those that 
ought to stay before him; to consider what his 
furtune was, aad not, by supplying the place of a 
common soldier, to venture to turn back upon 
the enemy so suddenly, and this because he was 
mountain and the city. are things well known both in 


the Old and New Testament, in Josepbus elsewhere, 
and in all the descriptions of Palestine. 
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general in the war, and lord of the habitable 
earth, on whose preservation the public affairs 
do all depend.” ‘These persuasions Titus seem- 
ed not so much as to hear, but opposed those 
that raa upon him, and smote them on the face; | 
and, when he had forced them to go back, he 
slew them; he also fell upon great numbers as 
they marched down the hill, and thrust them for- 
ward; while those men were so amazed at his 
courage and his strength, that they could not fly 
direct to the city, but declined from him on both 
sides, antt pressed after those that fled up the 
hill; yet did he still fall upon their flank, and put 
astop to their fury. In the mean time, a disor- 
der and a terror fell again upon those that were 
fortifying their camp at the top of the hill, upon 
their seeing those beneath them running away; 
insomnch that the whole legion was dispersed, 
while they thought that the sallies of the Jews 
upon them were plainly insupportable, and that 

itus was himself put to flight; because they 
took it for granted, that, if he had staid, the rest 
would never have fled for it. Thus were they 
enconipassed on every side by a kind of panic 
fear, and some dispersed themselves one way, 
and some another, till certain of them saw their 
eneral in the very midst of an action, and, be- 
ing under great concern for him, they loudly 
proclaimed the danger he was in to the entire 
legion, and now shame made them turn back, 
and they reproached one another, that they did 
worse than run away, by deserting Cæsar. So 
they used their utmost force against the Jews, 
and declining from the strait declivity, they drove 
them on heaps into the bottom of the valley. 
Then did the Jews turn about and fight them: 
but as they were themselves retiring, and now 
because the Romans had the advantage of the 
ground, and were above the Jews, they drove 





them all into the valley. Titusalso pressed upon 
those that were near him, and sent the legion | 
again to fortify their camp; while he, and those | 
that were with him before, opposed the enemy, | 
and kept them from doing further mischief; inso- | 
much, that if I inay be allowed neither to add 
any thing out of ilattery, nor to diminish any 
thing out of envy, but to speak the plain truth, 
Cesar did twice deliver that entire legion when 
it was in jeopardy, and gave them a quiet oppor- 
tunity of fortifying their camp. 


CHAR TII. 


How the Sedition was again revived within Jeru- 
salem, and yet the Jews contrived Snares for the 
Romans. How Titus also threatened his Sol- 
diers for their ungovernable Rashness. 


§ 1. As now the war abroad ceased for a while, 
the Sedition within was revived; and on the fenst 
of unleavened bread, which was now come, it 
being the fourteenth day of the month Xanthi- 
cus | Nisan,} when it is believed the Jews were 
first freed from the Egyptians, Eleazar and his 
party opened the gates of this [inmost court of 
the] temple, and admitted such of the people as 
were desirous to worship God into it.* But John 
made use of this festival as a cloak for his trea- 
cherous designs, and armed the most incensider- 
able of his own party, the greater part of whom 
were not ed, with weapons concealed under 
their garments, and sent them with great zeal | 
into the temple, in order to seize upon it; which 


*Here we see the true occasion of those vast num- 
bers of Jews that were in Jerusalem during this siege 
hy Titus, and perished therein; that the siege began at 
the feast of the Passover, when such prodigious multi- | 
tudes of Jews and proselytes of the gale were come 
from all parts of Jadea, and from other countries, in 
order to celebrate that great festival. See the note, B. 
vi. chap. ix. sect. 3. Tacitus himseif informs us, that 
the oumbcr of men, women, and children, in Jerusa- 
lem, when it was besieged by the Romaus, as he had 
been informed, was 600,000. ‘This information must 
have been taken from the Romans; for Josepiius never 
mentions the number of those that were besieged, only 
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armed men, when they were gotten in, threw 
their garments away, and presently appeared in 
their armor. Upon whid there was a very 
great disorder and disturbance about the holy 
house; while the people, who had no coneern ia 
the sedition, supposed that this assault was made 
against all without distinction; as the zealots 
thought it was made against themselves only. 
So these left off guarding the gates any longer, 
and leaped down from their battlements before 
they came to an engagement, and fled away into 
the subterranean caverns of the temple; while 
the people that stood trembling at the altar, and 
about the holy house, were rolled on heaps to- 
gether, and trampled upon, and were beaten both 
with wooden and with iron weapons without mer- 
cy. Such also, as had differences with others, 
slew many persons that were quiet, out of their 
own private enmity and hatred, as if they were 
opposite to the seditious; and all those that had 
formerly offended any of these plotters, were now 
known, and were led away to the slaughter: and 
when they had done abundance of horrid mis- 
chief to the guiltless, they granted a truce to the 
guilty, and let those go off that came out of the 
caverns. These followers of Jobn also did now 
seize upon this inner temple, and upon all the 
warlike engines therein, and then ventured to 
oppose Simon. And thus that sedition, which 
had been dtvided into three factions, was now 
reduced to two. 

2. But Titus, intending to pitch his camp near- 
er to the city than Scopus, placed as maay of his 
choice horsemen and footmen as he thought sut- 
ficient, opposite to the Jews to prevent their sal- 
lying out upon them, while he gave orders for 
the whole army to level the distance, as far as 
the wall of the city. So they threw down all 
the hedges and walls which the inhabitants had 
made about their gardens and groves of trees, 
and cut down all the fruit trees that lay betwee, . 
them and the wall of the city, and filled up all 
the hollow places and the chasms, and demolish- 
ed the rocky precipices with iron instruments; 
and thereby made all the place level from Scopus 
to Herod's monuments, which adjoined to the 
pool called the Serpent’s Pool. 

3. Now at this very time, the Jews contrived 
the following stratagems against the Romans. 
The bolder sort of the seditious went out at the 
towers, called the Women's Towers, as if they 
had been ejected out of the city by those who 
were for peace, and rambled about as if they 
were afraid of being assaulted by the Romans, 
aod were in fear ot one another; while those 
that stood upon the wall, and seemed to be of the 
people's side, cried out aloud for peace, and en- 
treated they might have security for their lives 
given them, and called for the Romans, promis- 
ing to open the gates to them; and as they cried 
ont alter that manner, they threw stones at their 
own people, as though they would drive them 
away from the gates. These also pretended 
that they were excluded by force, and that they 
petitioned those that were within to let them 10; 
and rushing upon the Romans perpetually, with 
violence, they then came back, and seemed to be 
in great disorder. Now the Roman soldiers 
thought this cunning stratagem of theirs wns to 
be believed real, and thinking they had the oae 
party under their power, and could punish them 


he lets us know, that of the vulgar, carried dead out 
of the gates and buried at the public charges, was the 
like wamber of 600,0C0, chap. xiii. sect.7. However, 
when Cestius Gallus came first to the siege, that suim 
in ‘Tacitus is no way disagreeable to Josephus’s bis- 
tory, thouzh they were become much more numerous 
when Titus encompassed the city atthe Passover. As 
to the number that perished during the siege, Josephus 
assures us,as we shall see herenfter, they were 1,100,000, 
besides 97,000 captives; but Tacitus’s history of the 
last part of this siege is nor now extant, so we can- 
not compare his parallel numbers with those in Jose 


hus. 
aii oy 
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as they pleased, and hoping that the other party 
would open thcir gates to them, set to the exe- 
cution of their designs accordingly. But for Ti- 
tus himself, he had this surprising conduct of the 
Jews in suspicion; for whereas he had invited 
them to come to terms of accommodation, by Jo- 
sephus, but one day before, he could then re- 
ceive no civil answer from them; so he ordered 
the soldiers to stay where they were. However, 
some of them that were set in the front of the 
works prevented him, and catching up their arnis 
ran to the gates; whereupon those that seemed 
to have been ejected, at the first retired: but as 
soon as the soldiers were gotten between the 
towers on each side of the gate, the Jews ran 
out and encompassed them round, and fell upon 
them behind, while that multitude which stood 
upon the wall, threw a heap of stones and darts 
of all kinds at them, insomuch that they slew a 
considerable number, and wounded many more; 
for it was not easy for the Romans to escape, by 
reason those behind them pressed them forward; 
besides which the shame they were under for 
being mistaken, and the fear they were in of 
their commanders, engaged them to persevere in 
their mistake; wherefore they fought with their 
spears a ee while, and received many blows 
from the Jews, though indeed they gave them as 
many blows again, and at last repelled those that 
had encompassed them about, while the Jews 
pursued them as they retired, and followed them 
and threw darts at them as far as the monuments 
of Queen Helen. 

4. After this, these Jews, without keeping any 
decorum, grew insolent upon their good fortune, 
and pasted upon the Romans for being deluded 
by the trick they had put upon them, and making 
a noise with beating their shields, leaped for 
gladness, and made joyful exclamations; while 
these soldiers were received witb threatenings 
by their officers, and with indignation by Cesar 
himself, [who spake to them thus:] ‘ These 
Jews, who are only conducted by their mad- 
ness, do every thing with care and circumspec- 
tion; they contrive stratagems and lay ambushes, 
and fortune gives success to their stratagems, 
because they are obedient, and preserve their 
goon will and fidelity to one another; while the 

omans, to whom fortune uses to be ever sub- 
servient, by reason of their good order, and rea- 
dy submission to their commanders, have now 
had ill success by their contrary behavior; and 
by not oe able to restrain their hands front 
action, they have been caught; and that which 
is the most to their reproach, they have gone on 
without their commanders in the very presence 
of Cxsar. Truly (says Titus,) the laws of war 
cannot but groan heavily, as will my father also 
himself when he shall be informed of this wound 
that hath been given us, since he who is grown 
old in wars, did never make so great a mistake. 
Our laws of war do also ever inflict capital pun- 
ishment on those that in the least break into good 
order, while at this time they have seen an entire 
army run into disorder. However, those that 
have been so insolent shall be made immediately 
sensible, that even they, who conquer among the 
. Romaus without orders for fighting, are to be 
under disgrace.” When Titus had enlarged 
upon this matter before the commanders, it ap- 
peared evident that he would execute the law 
against all those that were concerned, so these 
soldiers’ minds sunk down in despair, as expect- 
ing to be put to death, and that justly and quick- 
ly. However, the other legions came round about 

itus, and entreated his tavor tn these their fel- 
low-soldiers, and made supplication to him that 
he would pardon the rashness of a few, on account 
of the better obedience of all the rest; and pro- 
mised for them, that they should make amends 
for their present fault by their more virtuous be- 
havior for the time to come. 

5. So Cæsar complied with their desires, and 
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with what prudence dictated to him also; for he 
esteemed it fit to punish single persons by real 
executions, but that the punishment of great 
multitudes should proceed no farther than re- 
proofs; so he was reconciled to the soldiers, but 
a them a special charge to act more wisely 
or the future; and he considered with hiniselt 
how he might be even with the Jews for their 
stratagem. And now, when the space between 
the Romans ana the wall had been levelled, which 
was done in four days; and as he was desirous 
to bring the baggage of the army with the rest 
of the multitude that followed him, safely to the 
camp, he set the strongest part of his army over 
against that wall which lay on the north quarter 
of the city, and over against the western part of 
it, and made his army seven deep, with the foot- 
men placed before them, and the horsemen be- 
hind them, each of the last in three ranks, whilst 
the archers stood in the midst in seven ranks. 
And now asthe Jews were prohibited by so great 
a body of men, from making sallies upon the 
Romans, both the beasts that bare the burdens 
and belonged to the three legions and the rest of 
the multitude, marched on without any fear. But 
as for Titus himself, he was but about two fur- 
longs distant from the wall at that part of it 
where was the corner,* and over against that 
tower which was called Psephinus, at which tow- 
er the compass of the wall belonging to the north 
bended, and extended itself over against the west; 
but the other part of the army fortified itself at 
the tower called Hippicus, and was distant, in 
like manner, but two furlongs from the city. 
However, the tenth legion continued in its own 
place, upon the Mount of Olives. 
CHAP. IV. 
The Description of Jerusalem. 

§ 1. THE city of Jerusalem was fortified with 
three walls, on such parts as were not encom- 

assed with unpassable valleys; for insuch places 
it hath but one wall. The city was built upon 
two hills, which are opposite to one another, and 
have a valley to divide them asunder, at which 
valley the corresponding rows of houses on both 
hills end. Of these hills, that which contains the 
upper city is much higher, and in length more 
direct. Accordingly, it was called the Citadel 
by king David; he was the father of that Solo- 
nion who built this temple at the first; but it is by 
us called the Upper Market-place. But the other 
hill, which was called Acra, and sustains the 
lower city, is of the shape of a moon when she 
is horned; over against this there was a third 
hill, but naturally lower than Acra, and parted 
formerly from the other by a broad valley. How- 
ever, in those times when the Asamoneans reign- 
ed, they filled up that valley with earth, and had 
a mind to join the city to the temple. They then 
took off part of the height of Acra, and reduced 
it to a less elevation than it was before, that the 
temple might be superior to it. Now the valley 
of the Cheesemongers, as it was called, and was 
that which we told you before distinguished the 
hill of the upper city from that of the lower, ex- 
tended as far as Siloam; for that is the name of 
a fountain which hath sweet water in it, and this 
in great plenty also. But on the outsides, there 
hills are surrounded by deep valleys, and by rea- 
son of the precipices to them belonging, on both 
sides they are every where unpassable. 

2. Now, of these three walls, the old one was 
hard to be taken, both by reason of the valleys, 
and of that hill on which it was built, and which 
was above them. But besides that great ad- 
vantage, as to the place where they were situat- 
ed, it was also built very strong; because Da- 
vid and Solomon, and the following kings, were 
very zealous about this work. Now that wall 


* Perhaps, says Dr. Hudson, here was that gate called 


the Gate of the Corner, in 2 Chron. xxvi. 9. Seech 
iv. sect. 2. 
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began on the north, at the tower called Hippi- 
cus, and extended as far as the Xistus, a place so 
called, and then joining to the council-house, 
ended at the west cloister of the temple. But if 
we go the other way westward, it began at the 
same place, and extended through a place called 
Bethso, to the gate of the Essenes: and after that 
it went southward, having its bending above the 
fountain Siloam, where it also bends again to- 
wards the east at Solomon's pool, and reaches 
as far as a certain place which they called Oph- 
las, where it was joined to the eastern cloister 
of the temple. The second wall took its begin- 
ning from that gate which they called Genaeth, 
which belonged to the first wall; it only encom- 
passed the northern quarter of the city, and 
reachcd as far as the tower Antonia. The be- 
ginning of the third wall was at the tower Hip- 
picus, whence it reached as far as the north 
quarter of the city, and the tower Psephinus, 
and thea was so far extended ‘till it came over 
against the monuments of Helena, which Helena 
was queen of Adiabene, and mother of Izates: 
it then extended farther to a great length, and 
passed by the sepulchral caverns of the kings, 
and bent again at the tower of the corner, at 
the monument which is called the Monument of 
the Fuller, and joined to the old wall at the val- 
an called the Valley of Cedron. It was Agrippa 
who enconipassed the parts added to the old city 
with this wall, which had been all naked before; 
for as the city grew more populous, it gradually 
crept beyond its old limits, and those parts.of ıt 
that stood northward of the temple, and joined 
that hill to the city, made it considerably larger, 
znd occasioned that hill which is in number the 
fourth, aud is called Bezetha, to be inhabited 
also. It lies over against the tower of Antonia, 
but is divided from it by a deep valley, which 
was dug on purpose, and that in order to hinder 
the foundations of the tower of Antonia from 
joining to this hill, and thereby affording an op- 
portunity for getting to it with ease, and hinder- 
ing the security that arose from its superior ele- 
vation, for which reason also that depth of the 
ditch: made the elevation of the towers more re- 
markable. This new-built part of the city was 
called Bezetha in our language, which if inter- 

reted in the Grecian language, may be called 

he New City. Since therefore its inhabitants 
stood in need of a covering, the father of the 
present king, and of the same name with him, 
Agrippa, began that wall we spoke of: but he 
left off building it when he had only laid the 
foundations, out of the fear he was in of Claudius 
Cæsar, lest he should suspect that so strong a 
wal! was built in order to make some innovation 
in public atfairs: for the city could no way have 
been taken, if tbat wall had been finished ia the 
manner it was begun; as its parts were cunnect- 
ed together by stones twenty cubits long, and 
ten cubits broad. which could never have been 
either easily undermined by any iron tools, or 
shaken by aay engines. The wall was however 
ten cubits wide, and it would probably have had 
a height greater than that, had not his zeal who 
began it been hindered from exerting itself. Af- 
ter this, it was erected with great diligence by 
the Jews, as high as twenty cubits, above which 
it had battlements of two cubits, and turrets of 
three cubits altitude, insomuch that the altitude 
extended as far as twenty-five cubits. 

3. Now the towers that were upon it were 
twenty cubits in breadth and twenty cubits ia 
height; they were square and solid, as was the 
wall itself, wherein the niceness of the joints and 
the beauty of the stones were noway inferior to 
those of the holy house itself. Above this solid 
altitude of the towers, which was twenty cubits, 
there were rooms of great magnificence, and 
over them upper rooms and cisterns to receive 
rain-water. ‘They were many in number, and the 
steps by which you ascended up to them were 
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every one broad: of these towers then the third 
wall had nincty, and the spaces between them 
were each two hundred cubits; but ia the middle 
wall were forty towers, and the old wall was 
parted into sixty, while the whole compass of 
the city was thirty-three furlongs. Now the third 
wall was all of it wonderful; yet was the tower 
Psephinus elevated above it at the northwest 
corner, and there Titus pitched his own tent; 
for, being seventy cubits Ligh, it both afforded a 
prospect of Arabia at sunrising, as well as it did 
of the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions 
at the sea westward. Moreover, it was an octa- 
gon, and over against it was the tower Hippicus, 
and hard by it two others were erected by king 
Herod in the old wall. These were for large- 
ness, beauty, and strength, beyond all that were 
in the babitable earth; for, besides the magnas 
nimity of his nature, and his munificence to- 
wards the city on other occasions, he built tbese 
after such an extraordinary manner, to gratify 
his own private affections, and dedicated these 
towers to the memory of those three persons 
who had been the dearest to him, and from 
whom he named them. They were his brother, 
his friend, and his wife. This wife he had,slain 
out of his love [and jealousy,] as we have alrea- 
dy related; the other two he lost in war, as they 
were courageously fighting. Hippicus, so named 
from his friend, was square, its length aod 
breadth were each twenty-five cubits, and its 
height thirty, and it had no vacuity in it. Over 
this solid building, which was composed of great 
stones united together, there wis a reservoir 
twenty cubits deep, over whic there was a 
house of two stories, whose height was twenty- 
five cubits, and divided into several parts; over 
which were battlements of two cubits, and tur- 
rets all round of three cubits high, insomuch 
that the entire height added together amounted 
to fourscore cubits. The second tower, which 
he named from his brother Phasaelus, had its 
breadth and its height equal, each of them forty 
cubits; over which was its solid height of forty 
cubits; over which a cloister went round about, 
whose height was ten cubits, and it was covered 
from enemies by breastworks and bulwarks. 
There was also built over that cloister another 
tower, parted into magnificent rooms, and a 
place for bathing; so that this tower waated 
nothing that might make it appear to be a royal 
palace. It was also adorned: with battlements 
and turrets, more than was the foregoing, and 
the entire altitude was about ninety cubits: the 
appearance of it resembled the tower of Pharus, 
which exhibited a fire to such as sailed to Alex- 
andria, but was much larger than it in compass. 
This was now converted to a house, wherein Si- 
mon exercised his tyrannical authority. The 
third tower was Mariamne, for that was his 
queen's name: it was solid as high as twenty 
cubits: its breadth and its length were twenty 
cubits, and were equal to each other: its upper 
buildings were more magnificent, and had great- 
er varicty than the other towers had; for the 
king thought it most proper for him to adorn that 
which was denominated from his wife better than 
those denominated from men, as those were built 
stronger than this that bore his wife's name. The 
entire height of this tower was fifty cubits. 

4, Now as these towers were so very tall they 
appeared much taller by the place on whieh they 
stood; for that very old wall wherein they were, 
was built on a high bill, and was itself a lind of 
elevation that was still thirty cubits taller; over 
which were the towers situated, and thereby 
were made much higher to appearance. The 
largeness also of the stones was wonderful; for 
they were not made of conimon small stones, nor 
of such large ones only as men could carry, but 
they were of white marble cut out of the rock; 
each stone was twenty cubits in length, and ten 
in breadth, and five in depth. They were so ex- 
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actly united to one another, that each tower 
looked like one entire rock of stone, so growing 
naturally, and afterwards cut by the hands of the 
artificers into their present shape and corners; 
so little, or not atall, did their joints or connexion 
appear. Now as these towers were themselves 
on the north side of the wall, the king had a pa- 
lace inwardly thereto adjoined, which exceeds 
all my ability to describe it; for it was so very 
curious as to want no cost nor skill in its con- 
struction, but was entirely walled about to the 
height of thirty cubits, and was adorned with 
towers at a distances, and with large bed- 
chambers, that would contain beds for a hundred 
guests apicce, in which the variety of the stones 
is not to be expressed; fora large quantity of 
those that were rare of that kind was collected 
together. Their roofs were also wonderful, both 
tor the length of the beams, and the splendor of 
their ornaments. The number of the rooms was 
also very great, and the variety of the figures 
that were about them was prodigious; their fur- 
niture was complete, and the greatest part of the 
vessels that were put in them were of silver and 
gold. There were besides many porticoes, one 
beyond another, round about, and in each of 
these porticoes curious pillars; yet were all the 
courts that were exposed to the air everywhere 
green. There were, moreover, several groves of 
trees, and long walks through them, with deep 
canals, and cisterns, that in several parts were 
filled with brazen statues, through which the wa- 
ter ran out. There were withal many dove-courts 
of tame pigeons about the canals.* But indeed it 
is not possible to give a complete description of 
these palaces; and the very remembrance of them 
is a torment to one, as putting one in mind what 
vastly rich buildings that fire which was kindled 
by the robbers had consumed; for these were not 
burnt by the Romans, but by these internal plot- 
ters, as we have already related, in the beginning 
of their rebellion. That fire began at the tower of 
Antonia, and wenton tothe palaces, and consumed 
the upper parts of the three towers themselves. 


CHAP. V. 
Al Description of the Temple. 


§ 1. Now this temple, as I have already said, 
was built upon a strong hill. At first the plain 
at the top was hardly sufficient for the holy house 
and the altar, for the ground about it was very 
uneven, and like a precipice; but when king So- 
lomon, who was the person that built the temple, 
had built a wall to it on its east side, there was 
then added one cloister founded on a bank cast 
up for it, and on other parts the ay house stood 
naked. But in future ages the people added new 
banks, and the hill became a larger plain.t They 
then broke down the wall on the north side, and 
took in as much as sufficed afterwards for the 
compass of the entire temple. And when they 
had built walls on three sides of the temple round 
about, from the bottom of the hill, and had per- 
formed a work that was greater than could be 


* These dove-courts in Josephus, built hy Herod the 
Great, are, in the 6pinion of Reland, the very same that 
are mentioned by the Talmudists, and named hy them 
Herod’s dove-courts, Nor is there any renson to sup- 
pose ollierwise, since in both accennts they were ex- 
pressly tame pigeons which were kept in them. 

t See the description of the teniples herete belonging, 
chap. xv. But note, that what Josephus here says of 
the original senntiness ef this mount Moriah, that it was 
quite toe little for the temple, and that at first it held 
only one Cloister, or court of Solomon's building.and that 
ithe foundations were forced 1o he added lang afterward 
by degrees, to render it capable ef the cloixters for the 
other courts, &c. is without all tonndution in the scrip- 
lures, and nat at all confirmed by his exacier nccountin 
the Antiquities, Al that ia or can be true here is this, 
that when the court of the Gentiles was long afterward 
to be encoinpassed with cloister, the sauthern founda- 
tien for these cloisters was found nat to be large or firm 
eneuch, and was raised, and that additional foundation 
supported by great pillars and arches under ground, 
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hoped for, (in which work long ages were spent 
by them, as all their sacred treasures were ex- 
hausted, which were still replenished by those 
tributes which were sent to God from the whole 
habitable earth,) they then encompassed their 
upper courts with cloisters, as well as they [af- 
terward] did the lowest [court of the} temple. 
The lowest part of this was erected to the height 
of three hundred cubits, and in some places more, 
yet did not the entire depth of the foundations 
appear, for they brought earth and filled up the 
valleys, as being desirous to make themon a level 
with the narrow streets of the city; wherein they 
made use of stones of forty cubits in magnitude; 
for the great plenty of money they then had, and 
the liberality of the people, made this attempt of 
theirs to succeed to an incredible degree. And 
what could not be so much as hoped for as ever 
to be accomplished, was, by perseverance and 
length of time, brought to perfection. 

2. Now for the works that were above these 
foundations, these were not unworthy of such 
foundations: for all the cloisters were double, 
and the pillars to them belonging were twenty- 
five cubits in height, and supported the cloisters. 
These pillars were of one entire stone each of 
them, and that stone was white marble; and the 
roofs were adorned with cedar, curiously graven. 
The natural magnificence, and excellent polish, 
and the harmony of the joints in these cloisters, 
afforded a prospect that was very remarkable; 
nor was it on the outside adorned with any work 
of the painter or engraver. The cloisters [of 
the outmost court] were in breadth thirty cubits, 
while the entire compass of it was by measure 
six furlongs, including the tower of Antonia; 
those entire courts that were expose! to the air 
were Jaid with stones of all sorts. When you go 
through these [first] cloisters, unto the second 
[court of the] temple, there was a partition made 
of stone all round, whose height was three cubits, 
its construction was very elegant; upon it stood 
pillars, at equal distances from one another, 
declaring the law of purity, some in Greek, 
and some in Roman letters, That no foreigner 
should go within that sanctuary; for that second 
[court of the] temple was called the Sanctuary, 
and was ascended to by fourteen steps from the 
first court. This court was four-square, and had 
a wall about it peculiar to itself; the height of its 
buildings, although it were on the outside forty 
cubits,t was hidden by the steps, and on the in- 
side that height was but twenty-five cubits; for 
it being built over against a higher part of the 
hill with steps, it was no farther to fe entirely 
discerned within, being covered by the hill itself. 
Beyond these fourteen steps there was the dis- 
tance of ten cubits: this was all plain; whence 
there were other steps, each of five cubits apiece, 
that led to the gates, which gates on the north 
and south sides were eight, on each of those sides 
four, and of necessity two on the east. For since 
there was a partition built for the women on that 
side, as the proper place wherein they were to 


which Josephus speaks of elsewhere, Antiq. B. xv. 
ch. xi. sect, 3; and which Mr. Maundrel saw, nnd 
describes, p. 100, as extant under ground at this day. 

} What Josephus seems here to menn is this, that 
these pillars supporting the cloisters in the second court, 
had their feundatiens or lower parts as deep as the 
floor ofthe first or lowest court, but that so far of these 
lowest paris ns were equal to the elevation of the upper 
floor ahove the lowest, were, and must be, hidden on 
the inside by the ground or rock itsclt, on which that 
upper court was built; so that forty cubits visib’e below 
were reduced to twenty-five visible above, and implies 
the ditference of their heights te be fifteen cubits. 
The main difficulty lies here, how fourteen or fifteen 
steps should give an nscent of fifteen cubits, half a 
cubit seeming sufficient for a single step. Possibly 
there were fourteen or fifteen steps at the partition 
wall, and fourteen or fifteen more thence into the 
court itself, which would bring the whole near Lo the 
just proportion. Sce sect. 3, infra. But I determine 
nothing. 
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worship, there was a necessity for a second gate 
for them: tbis gate was cut out of its wall, over 
against the first gate. There was also on the 
other sides one southern and one northern gate, 
through which was a passage into the court of 
the women; for as to the other gates, the wo- 
men were not allowed to pass through them: nor 
when they went through their own gate could 
they go beyond their own wall. This place was 
allotted to the women of our own country, and 
of other countries, provided they were of the 
same nation, and that equally; the western side 
of this court had no gate at all, but the wall was 
built entire on that side. But then the cloisters 
which were between the gates extended from 
the wall inward before the chambers: for they 
were supported by very fine and large pillars. 
These cloisters were single, and, excepting in 
their magnitude, were no way inferior to those 
of the lower court. 

3. Now nine of these gates were on every side 
covered over with gold and silver, as were the 
jambs of their doors and their lintels: but there 
was one gate that was without [the inward court 
of} the ily house, which was of Corinthian 
brass, and greatly excelled those that were only 
covered over with silver and gold. Each gate 
had two doors, whose height was severally thirty 
cubits, and their breadth fifteen. However, they 
had large spaces within of thirty cubits, and had 
on each side rooms, and those, both in breadth 
and in length, built like towers, and their height 
was above forty cubits. Two pillars did also 
support these rooms, and were in circumference 
twelve cubits. Now the magnitudes of the other 
gates were equal one to another; but that over 
the Corinthian gate, which opened on the east 
over against the gate of the holy house itself, 
was much larger; for its height was fifty cubits, 
and its doors were forty cnbits; and it was adorn- 
ed after a most costly manner, as having much 
richer and thicker plates of silver and gold upon 
them than the other. These nine gates had that 
silver and gold poured upon them by Alexander 
the father of Tiberius. Now there were fifteen 
steps, which led away from the wall of the court 
of the women to this greater gate; whereas 
those that led thither from the other gates were 
five steps shorter. 

4, As to the holy house itself, which was 
placed in the midst fof the inmost court,] that 
most sacred place of the temple, it was ascended 
to by twelve steps; and in front its height and 
its breadth were equal, and each a hundred cu- 
bits, though it was behind forty cubits narrower, 
for on its front it had what may be styled shoul- 
ders on each side, that passed twenty cubits fur- 
ther. Its first gate was seventy cubits high, and 
twenty-five cubits broad; but this gate had no 
doors; for it represented the universal visibility 
of heaven, and that it cannot be excluded from 
any place. Its front was covered with gold all 
over, and through it the first part of the house, 
that was more inward, did all otit appear; which, 
asit was very large, so did all the parts about 
the more inward gate appear to shine to those 
that saw them: but then, as the entire house 
was-divided into two parts within, it was only the 
first part of it that was open to our view. Its 
height extended all along to ninety cubits in 
height, and its length was fifty cubits, and its 
breadthtwenty. But that gate which was at this 
end of the first part of the house, was, as we 
have already observed, all over covered with 
gold, as was its whole wall about it: it had also 
golden vines above it, from which clusters of 
grapes hung as tall as a man’s height. Bat then 
this house, as it was divided into two parts, the 
inner part was lower than the appearance of the 
outer, and had golden doors of fifty-five cubits al- 
titude, and sixteen in breadth; but before these 
doors there was a veil of equal largeness with 
thedoors. It was a Babylonian curtain; embroi- 
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dered with blue, and fine linen, and scarlet, and 
purple, and of a contexture that was troly won- 
derful. Nor was this mixture of colors with- 
out its mystical interpretation, but was a kind of 
image of the universe; for by the scarlet there 
seemed to be enigmaticaliy signified fire, by the 
fine flax the earth, by the blue the air, and by the 
papu the sea; two of them having their co- 
ors the foundation of this resemblance; but 
the fine flax and the purple have their own origin 
for that foundation, the earth producing the one 
and the sea the other. This curtain had also 
embroidered upon it all that was mystical in the 
heavens, excepting that of the [twelve] signs, 
representing living creatures. 

5. When any persons entered into the temple 
its floor received them. This part of the temple, 
therefore, was in height sixty cubits, and its 
length the same; whereas its breadth was but 
twenty cubits; but still that sixty cubits in length 
was divided again, and the first part of it wascut 
off at forty cubits, and had in it three things that 
were very wonderful and famous among all man- 
kind, the candlestick, the table [of showbread, ] 
and the altar of incense. Now the seven lamps 
signified the seven planets; for so many there 
were springing out of the candlestick. Now the 
twelve loaves that were upon the table signified 
the circle of the zodiac and the year; but the 
altar of incense, by its thirteen kinds of sweet- 
smelling spices with which the sea replenished 
it, signified, that God is the possessor of all 
things that are both in the uninhabitable and 
habitable parts of the earth, and that they are all 
to be dedicated to his use. But the inmost part 
of the temple of all was of twenty cubits. This 
was also separated from the outer part by a veil. 
In this there was nothing at all. It was inacces- 
sible and inviolable, and not to be seen by any; 
and was Called the Holy of Holies. Now, about 
the sides of the lower part of the temple there 
were little houses, with passages out of one into 
another: there were a great many of them, and 
they were of three stories high; there were also 
entrances on each side into them from the gate 
of the temple. But the superior part of the tem- 
ple had no such little houses any tarther, because 
the temple was there narrower, and forty cubits 
higher, and of a smaller body tban the lower 
eis of it. Thus we collect that the whole 
reight, including the sixty cubits from the door, 
amounted to a hundred cubits. 

6. Now the outward face of the temple in its 
front wanted nothing that was likely to surprise 
either men’s minds or their eyes; for it was 
covered all over with plates of gold of great 
weight, and, at the first rising of the sun, retlect- 
ed back a very fiery splendor, and made those 
who forced themselves to look upon it, to turn 
their eyes away, just as they would have done at 
the sun’s own rays. But this temple appeared 
to strangers, when they were coming to it at a 
distance, like a mountain covered with snow; for, 
as to ao ro of it that were not gilt, they 
were exceeding white. On its top it had spikes 
with sharp points, to prevent any pollution of it 
by birds sitting upon it. Of its stones some of 
them were forty-five cubits in length, five in 
height, and six in breadth. Before this temple 
stood the altar, fifteen cubits high, and equal 
both in length and breadth; each of which di- 
mensions was fifty cubits. The figure it was 
built in was a square, and it had corners like 
horns; and the passage up to it was by an insen- 
sible acclivity. lt was formed without any iron 
tool, nor did any such iron tool so much as touch 
it at any time. There was also a wall of par- 
tition, about a cubit in height. made of fioe 
stones, and so as to be grateful to the sight; this 
encompassed the holy house, and the altar, and 
kept the people that were on the ouside off from 
the priests. Moreover, those that had the go- 
nosis and the "T wcre excluded out of 
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the city entirely: women also, when their courses 
were upon them, were shut out of the temple; 
nor when they were free from that impurity, 
were they allowed to go beyond the limit before 
mentioned: men also, that were not thoroughly 
mre, were prohibited to come into the inner 
pa of the] temple; nay, the priests them- 
selves that were not pure, were prohibited to 
coine into it also, 

7. Now all those of the stock of the priests 
that could not minister by reason of some defect 
in their bodies, came within the partition, toge- 
ther with those that had no such imperfection, 
nud had their share with them by reason of their 
stock, but still made use of none except their own 
private garments; for nobody but he that ofli- 
ciated had on his sacred garments; but then 
those priests that were without any blemish upon 
them, went up to the altar clothed in fine linen. 
They abstained chiefly from wine, out of this 
fear, lest otherwise they should transgress some 
rules of their ministration. The high priest did 
also go up with them; not always indeed, but on 
the seventh days and new moons, and if any fes- 
tivals belonging toour nation, which we celebrate 
every year, happened. When he officiated, he 
had on @ pair of breeches that reached beneath 
bis privy parts to his thighs, and had on an inner 
garment of linen, together with a blue garment 
round without seam, with fringe work, and reach- 
ing to the feet. There were also golden bells 
that hung upon the fringes, and pomegranates in- 
termixed among them. The bells signified thun- 
der, the pomegranates lightning. But that girdle 
that tied the garment to the breast, was em- 
broidered with five rows of various colors, of 
gold, and purple, and scarlet, as also of fine linen 
and blue, with which colors we told you before 
the veils of the temple were embroidered also. 
The like embroidery was upon the ephod, but the 
quantity of gold therein was greater. Its figure 
was that of a stomacher for the breast. There 
were upon it two golden buttons like small 
shields, which buttoned the ephod to the gar- 
meut: in these buttons were enclosed two very 
large and very exccllent sardonyxes, having the 
names of the tribes of that nation engraved upon 
them; on the other part there hung twelve 
stones, three in a row one way, and four in the 
other; a sardius, a topaz, and an emerald; a car- 
buncle, a jasper, and a sapphire; an agate, an 
amethyst, and a ligure; an onyx. a beryl, and a 
chrysolite; upon every one of which was again 
engraved one of the forementioned names of the 
tribes. A mitre also of fine linen encompassed 
his head, which was tied by a blue riband, about 
which there was another golden crown, in which 
was engraven the sacred name [of God:] it con- 
sists of four vowels. However, the hig pricst 
did not wear these garments at other times, but 
a more plain habit; he only did it when he went 
into the most sacred part of the temple, which 
he did but once in a year, on that day when our 
custom is for all of us to keep a fast to God. And 
thus much concerning the city and the temple; 
but, for the customs and laws hereto relating, we 
shall speak more accurately another time; for 
there remain a great many things thereto re- 
lating, which have not been here touched upon. 

8. Now, as to the tower of Antonia, it was 
situated at the corner of two cloisters of the 
court of the temple, of that on the west, and that 
on the north: it was erected upon a rock of fifty 
cubits in height, and was on a great precipice: 
it was the work of king Herod, wherein he de- 
munstrated his natural magnanimity. In the 
first place, the rock itself was covered over with 
smooth pieces of stone, from its foundation, both 
for ornament, and that any one who would either 
try to get up or to go down it, might not be able 
to hold his feet upon it. Nexttothis,and before 
you come to the edifice of the tower itself, there 
was a wall three cubits high; but within that 
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wall all the space c! the tower of Antonia itself 
was built upon to the height of forty cubits. The 
inward parts had the largeness and form of a pa- 
lace, it being parted into all kinds of rooms and 
other conveniencies, such as courts and places 
for bathing, and broad spaces for camps; inso- 
much, that by having all conveniencies that cities 
wanted, it might seem to be composed of several 
cities, but by its magnificence it seemed a pa- 
lace; and as the entire structure resembled that 
of a tower, it contained also four other distinct 
towers at its four corners: whereof the others 
were but fifty cubits high; whereas that which 
lay upon the southeast corner was seventy cu- 
bits high, that from thence the whole temple 
might ie viewed: but on the corner, where it 
joined to the two cloisters of the temple, it bad 
passages down to them both, through which the 
guard (for there always lay in this tower a Ro- 
man legion) went several ways among the clois- 
ters, with their arms, on the Jewish festivals, in 
order to watch the people, that they might not 
there attempt to make any innovations; Tor the 
teniple was a fortress that guarded the city, as 
was the tower of Antonia a guard to the temple; 
and in that tower were the guards of those three.* 
There was also a peculiar fortress belonging to 
the upper city, which was Herod’s palace; but 
for the hill Bezetha, it was divided from the tow- 
er of Antonia, as we have already told you; and 
as that bill on which the towerof Antonia stood, 
was the highest of these three, so did it adjoin to 
the new city, and was the only place that hinder- 
ed the sight of the temple on the north. And this 
shall suffice at present to have spoken about the 
city and the walls about it, because I have pro- 
posed to myself to make a more accurate de- 
scription of it elsewhere. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Tyrants Simonand John. How 
also, as Titus was going raund the Wall of the 
City, Nicanor was wounded by a Dart; which 
Accident provoked Titus to press on the Siege. 


$1. Now the warlike men that were in the 
city, and the multitude of the seditious that were 
with Simon, were ten thousand, besides the ldu- 
means. These ten thousand had fifty command- 
ers, over whom this Simon was supreme. The 
Idumeans that paid him homage were five thou- 
sand, and had eight commanders, among whom 
those of createst fame were Jacob the son of So- 
sas, and Simon the son of Cathlas. John, who 
had seized upon the temple, had six thousand 
armed men under twenty commanders; the zea- 
lots also that had come over to him, and left off 
their opposition, were two thousand four hundred, 
and had the same communder that they had for- 
merly, Eleazar, together with Simon the son of 
Arinus. Now, while these factions fought one 
against another, the people were their prey on 
both sides, as we have said already; and that 
part of the people which would not join with 
them in their wicked practices, were plundered 
by both factions. Simon held the upper city, 
and the great wall as far as Cedron, and as much 
of the old wall as bent from Siloam to the east, 
and whicu went down to the palace of Monoba- 
zus, who was king of the Adiabene, beyond Eu- 
phrates; he also held that fountain, and the Acra 
which was no other than the lower city; he also 
held all that reached to the palace of queen Hele- 
na, the motherof Monobazus. But John held the 
temple and the parts thereto adjoining, for a great 
way, as also Ophla, and the valley called the Val- 
ley of Cedron; and when the parts that were in- 
terposed between their possessions were burnt 
by them, they left a space wherein they might 
fight with each other; for this internal sedition 
did not cease even when the Romans were en- 

* Those three guards that lay in the tower of Anto- 


nia must be those that guarded the city, the temple, and 
that tower of Antonia. 
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camped near their very walls. But although 
they had grown wiser by the first onset the Ro- 
mans made upon them, this lasted but a while; 
tor they returned to their former madness, and 
separated one from another, and fought it out, 
and did every thing that the besiegers could de- 
sire them to do; for they never sutlered any thing 
that was worse trom the Romans, than they made 
each other suffer; nor was there any misery en- 
dured by the city after these men’s actions, that 
could be esteemed new. But it was most of all 
unhappy before it was overthrown, while those 
that took it didit agreater kindness; for I venture 
to affirm, that the sedition destroyed the city, and 
the Romans destroyed the sedition, which it was 
a much harder thing to do than to destroy the 
walls; so that we may justly ascribe our misfor- 
tunes to our own people, and the just vengeance 
taken on them to the Romans; as to which mat- 
ter let every one determine by the actions on 
both sides. 

2. Now, when affairs within the city were 
in this posture, Titus went round the eity on the 
outside with some chosen horsemen, and louked 
about for a proper place where he might make 
an impression upon the walls; but as he was in 
doubt where he conld possibly make an attack 
an any side, (for the place was no way accessible 
where the valleys were, and on the other side the 
first wall appeared too strong to be shaken by 
the engines,) he thereupon thought it best to 
make his assault upon the monument of John the 
high priest; for there it was that the first fortifi- 
cation was lower, and the second was not joined 
to it, the builders neglecting to build the wall 
strong where the new city was not much inhabit- 
ed; here also was an easy passage to the third 
wall, through which he thought to take the up- 
per city, and, through the tower of Antonia, the 
temple itself. But at this time, as he was going 
round about the city, one of his friends, whose 
name was Nicanor, was wounded with a dart on 
his left shoulder, as he approached, together with 
Josephus, too near the wall, and attempted to 
discourse to those that were upon the wall, about 
terms of peace; for he was a person known by 
them. On this account it was that Cesar, as 
soon as he knew their vehemence, that they 
would not bear even such as approached them to 
persuade them to what Raced to their own pre- 
servation, was provoked to press on the siege. 
He also at the same time gave his soldiers leave 
to set the suburbs on fire, and ordered that the 
should bring tiniber together, and raise the banks 
against the city; and when he had parted his 
army in three parts in order to set about those 
works, he placed those that shot darts and the 
archers in the midst of the banks that were then 
raising; before whom he placed those engines 
that threw javelins, and darts, and stones, that 
he might prevent the enemy from sallying out 
upon their works, and might hinder those that 
were npon the wall from being able to obstruct 
them. So the trees were now cut down imine- 


* What shouid be the meaning of this signal or wateh- 
word, when the watehmen saw a stone coming from 
the engine, The son cometh, or what mistake there is in 
the reading, J cannot tell. The MSS. both Greek and 
Latin, all agree in this reading; and F cannot approve 
of any groundless conjectural alteration of the text 
from YIOX, to 1Ox, that not the son ora stonc, but that 
the arrow or dart cometh, as hath been made by Dr. 
Hudson, and not corrected by Havereamp. Had Jose- 
phus written even his first edition of these hooks of the 
war in pure Hebrew, or had the Jews then used the pure 
Hebrew at Jerusaiem, the Nehrew word for a son is so 
like that fora stone, Ben and Eben, that sucha correc- 
tion might have been nore easily admitted. But Jose- 
phus wrote his former edition forthe use of the Jews be- 
yond Euphrates, and so in the Chaldee language, as he 
did this sceond edition in the Greek language; and Bar 
was the Chaldee word for son. instead of the Hehrew 
Ben, and was used not only in Chaldea,&c., but in Judea 
also, asthe New Testament informs us. Dio also lets us 
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diately, and the suburbs left naked. But now 
while the timber was carrying to raise the banks, 
and the whole army was earuestly engaged in 
their works, the Jews were not, however, quiet; 
and it happened that the people of Jerusalem, 
who had been hitherto plundered and murdered, 
were now of good eourage, and supposed they 
should have a breathing time, while the others 
were very busy in opposing their enenties with- 
out the city; and that they should now be aveng- 
ed on those that had been the authors of their 
miseries, in case the Romans did but get the 
vietory. 

3. However, John staid bebind out of fear of 
Simon, even while his own men were earnest in 
making a sally upon their enemies without. Yet 
did not Simon lie still, for he lay near the place of 
the siege; he bronght his engines of war, and dis- 
posed of them at due distances upon the wall, both 
those which they took from Cestius formerly, and 
those which they got when they seized the gar- 
rison that lay in the tower Antonia. But though 
they had these engines in iheir possession, they 
had so little skill in using them, that they were 
in a great measure useless to them; but a few 
there were who had been taught by deserters 
how to use them, which they did use, though 
after an awkward manner. So they cast stones 
and arrows at those that were making the banks; 
they also ran out upon them by companies, and 
fought with them. Now those that were. at work 
covered themselves with hurdles spread over 
their banks, and their engines were opposed to 
them when they wade their excursions. The 
engines, that all the legions had ready prepared 
for them, were admirably contrived; but still more 
extraordinary ones belonged to the tenth legion; 
those that threw darts, and those that threw 
stones, were more forcible and larger than the 
rest, by which they not only repelled the excur- 
sions of the Jews, but drove those away that 
were upon the walls also. Now, the stones that 
were cast were of the weight of a talent, and 
were carried two furlongs and farther. The blow 
they gave was no way to be sustained, not only 
by those that stood first in the way, but by those 
that were beyond them for a great space. As 
for the Jews, they at first watched the coming of 
the stone, for it was of a white color, and could 
therefore not only be pereeived by the great 
noise it made, but could be seen also before it 
came, by its brightness; accordingly, the watch- 
men that sat upon the towers gave them notice 
when the engine was let go, and the stone came 
from it, and cried ont aloud, in their own coun- 
try language, THE SON COMETH:* so those that 
were in its way stood off, and threw themselves 
down upon the ground; by which means, and by 
their thus guarding themselves, the stove fell 
down and did them no harm. But the Romans con- 
trived how to prevent that, by blacking the stone, 
who then could aini at them with success, when 
the stone was not discerned heforehand, asit had 
been till then; and so they destroyed many of 


know, thatthe very Romans at Rome pronounced the 
name of Simon, the son of Giora, Bar Poras for Bar Gi- 
oras,as we learn from Niphiline, p. 217. Reland takes 
notice, “ That wany will here look for a mystery, as 
though the meaning were that the Son of God came now 
to take vengeance on the sins of the Jewish nation.” 
which is, indeed, the truth of the facr, but hardly what 
the Jews could now mean; unless, possibly by way ofde- 
rision of Christ’s threatenings so often made, Mat he 
would come at the head of the Roman army for their de- 
struction. Buteven this interpretation has but a very 
small degree of probability. If E were to make an emen- 
dation, by mere conjecture, I would read NETPO*S in- 
stend of TIO, though the likeness be not so great asin 
1OZ; beeause that is the word used by Josephus just 
before, as I have already noted, on this very occasion, 
while 102, an arrow or dart, is only a poetical word 

nnd never used by Josephus elsewhere, and is, indeed, 
no way suitable to the occasion, this engine not throw- 
ing arrows or darts, but great stones at this time 
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them at one blow. Yet did not the Jews, under 
all this distress, permit the Romans to raise their 
banks in quiet; but they shrewdly and boldly ex- 
erted themselves, and repelled them both by 
aight and by day. 

4. And now, upon the finishing the Roman 
works, the workmen measured the distance there 
@as from the wall, and this by lead and a line, 
which they threw to it from thcir banks, for they 
could not measure it any otherwise, because the 
Jews would shoot at them, if they came to mea- 
sure it themselves; and when they found that 
the engines could reach the wall, they brought 
them thither. ‘Then did Titus set his engines at 
proper distances, so much nearer to the wall, 
that the Jews might not be able to repel them, 
and gave orders they should go to work; aad 
when thereupon a prodigious noise echoed round 
about from three places, and that on the sudden 
there was a great noise made by the citizens that 
were withia the city, and no less a terror fell 
upon the seditious themselves; whereupon both 
sorts, seeing the common danger they were in, 
contrived to make a like defence. So those of 
different factions cried out one to another, that 
they acted entirely as in concert with their ene- 
mies; whereas they ought, however, notwith- 
standing God did not grant them a lasting con- 
cord, in their present circumstances, to lay aside 
their eamities one against another, and to unite 
together against the Romans. Accordingly, Si- 
mon gave those that came from the temple leave, 
by proclamation, to go upon the wall; John also 
himself, though he se not believe that Simon 
was in earnest, gave them the same leave. So on 
both sides they laid aside their hatred and their 

eculiar quarrels, and formed themselves into 
one body; they then ran round the walls, and 
having a vast number of torches with them, they 
threw them at the machines, and shot darts pcr- 

etually upon those that impelled those engines 
which battered the wall; nay, the bolder sort 
leaped out hy troops upon the hurdles that co- 
vered the machines, and pulled them to pieces, 
and fell npon those that belonged to them, and 
beat them, not so much by any skill thcy had, 
as principally by the boldness of their attacks. 
However, Titus himself still sent assistance to 
those that were the hardest set, and placed both 
horsemen and archers on the several sides of the 
engines, and thereby beat off those that brought 
the fire to them: he also thereby repelled those 
that shot stones or darts from the towers, and 
then set the engines to work in good carnest; 
yet did not the wall yield to these blows, gapt 
ing where the battering-ram of the fifteenth 

ion moved the corner of a tower, while the wall 
itself continued unhart; for the wall was not 
presently in the same danger with the tower, 
which was extant far above it; nor could the fall 
of that part of the tower easily break down any 
part of the wall itsclf together with it. 

5. And now the Jews intermitted their sallies 
for a while; but when they observed the Ro- 
mans dispersed all abroad at their works, ‘and 
in their several camps, (for they thought the 
Jews had retired out of weariness and fear, they 
al] at once made a sally nt the tower Hippicas, 
-throngh an obscure gatc, and at the same time 

CEN fire to burn the works, and went boldly 
np to the Romans, and to their very fortifications 
themselves, where, at the cry they made, those 
that were near them eame presently to their as- 
sistance, and those farther off came running after 
them; and here the boldness of the Jews was too 
hard for the good order of the Romans; and as 
they beat those whom they first fell upon, so they 
pressed upon those that were now gotten to- 
gether. So this fight about the machines was 
very hot, while the one side tried hard to set them 
on fire, and the other side to prevent it; on both 
sides there was a confused cry made, and many 
of those in the forefront of the battle were slain. 
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However, the Jews were now too hard for the 
Romans, by the furions assaults they made like 
madmen; aad the fire caught hold of the works, 
and both all those works, and the eagines them- 
selves, had been in danger of being burnt, had not 
many of those select soldiers that eame from 
Alexandria opposed themselves to prevent it, 
and had they not behaved themselves with great- 
er courage than they themselves Pee they 
could have done; for they outdid those in this 
fight that had greater reputation than themselves 
before. This was the state of things till Cæsar 
took the stoutest of his horsemen, and attacked 
the enemy, when he himself slew twelve of 
those that were in the forefront of the Jews; 
which death of these men, when the rest of the 
multitude saw, they gave way, and he pursued 
them, and drove them all into the city, and saved 
the works from the fire. Now, it happened at 
this fight, that a certain Jew was taken alive, 
who, by Titus’s order, was crucified before the 
wall, to see whether the rest of them would be 
affrighted, and abate of their obstinacy. But af- 
ter the Jews were retired, John, who was com- 
mander of the Idumeans, and was talking to a 
certain soldier of his acquaintance before the 
wall, was wounded by a dart shot at him by an 
Arabian, and died immediately; Jeaving the 
greatest lamentation to the Jews, and sorrow to 
the seditious. For he was a man of great emi- 
nence, both for his actions and his conduct also. 


CHAP. VII. 


How one of the Towers erected by the Romans 
fell down of its own accord; and how the Ro- 
mans, after great Slaughter had been made, got 
possession of the first Wall. How also Titus 
made his Assaults upon the second Wall: as 
also concerning Longinus the Roman, and Cas- 
tor the Jew. 


§ 1. Now on the next night, a surprising dise 
turbance fell upon the Romans; for whereas Ti- 
tus had given orders for the erection of three 
towers of fifty cubits high, that by setting men 
upon them at every bank, he might from thence 
drive those away who were upon the wall, it so 
happened that one of these towers fell down 
abont midnight; and as its fall made a very great 
noise, fear fell upon the army, and they, suppos- 
ing that the enemy was coming to attack them, 
ran all to their arms. Whereupon a disturbaace 
and a tumult arose among the legions, and as no- 
body could tell what had happened, they went 
on after a disconsolate manner; aad sceing no 
enemy appear, they were afraid one of another, 
and every one demanded of his neighbor the 
watchword with great earnestness, as though 
the Jews had invaded their camp. And now 
they were like people under a panic fear, till Ti- 
tus wus informed of what had happened, and 
gave orders that all should be acquainted with it; 
and then, though with sonie difficulty, they got 
clear of the disturbance they had been under. 

2. Now these towers were very troublesome 
to the Jews, who otherwise oppad the Romans 
very connie ae for they shot at them out of 
their lighter engines from those towers, as they 
did also by those that threw darts, and the archers, 
and those that flang stones. For neither could 
the Jews reach those that were over them, by 
reason of their height. and it was not practicable 
to take them, nor to overturathem, they were so 
heavy; nor to set them on fire, because they 
were covered with plates of iron. So they re- 
tired out of the reach of the darts, and did no 
longer endeavor to hinder the impression of 
their rams, which, by continually beating upon 
the wall, did gradually prevail against it; so that 
the wall already gave way to the Nico, for by 
thatname did the Jews themselyescall the great- 
est of their engines, becanse it conquered all 
things. And, now, they were for a long while 
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grown weary of fighting, and of keeping guard, 
and were retired to lodge on the night times 
ata distance from the wall. It was on other 
accounts also thought by them to be super- 
fluous to guard the wall, there being, besides 
that, two other fortifications still remaining, and 
they being slothful, and their counsels having 
been ill concerted on all occasions; so a great 
maby grew lazy and retired. Then the Romans 
mounted the breach, where Nico had made one, 
and all the Jews left the guarding that wall, and 
retreated to the second wall; so those that had 
gotten over that wall opened the gates and re- 
ceived all the army within it. And thus did the 
Romans get possession of this first wall, on the 
fifteenth day of the siege, which was the seventh 
day of the month Artemisius, [Jyar,] when they 
demolished a great part of it, as well as they did 
of the northern parts of the city, which had been 
demolished also by Cestius formerly. 

3. And now Titus pitched his camp within the 
city, at that place which was called the Camp of 
the Assyrians, having seized upon all that lay as 
far as Cedron, but took care to be out of the 
reach of the Jews’ darts. He then presently 
began his attacks, upon which the Jews divided 
themselves into several bodies, and courageously 
defended that wall; while John and his faction 
did it from the tower of Antonia, and froin the 
northern cloister of the temple, aad fought the 
Romans before the monuments of king Alex- 
ander; and Simon's army also took for their 
share the spot of ground that was near John’s 
monument, and fortified it as far as to that gate 
where water was brought into the tower Hippi- 
cus. However, the Jews made violent sallies, and 
that frequently also, and in bodies together, out 
of the gates, and there fought the Romans; and 
when they were pursued all together to the wall, 
they were beaten in those fights, as wanting the 
skill of the Romans. But when they fought 
them from the walls, they were too hard for 
them; the Romanus being encouraged by their 
power, joined to their skill, as were the Jews by 
their boldness, which was nourished by the fear 
they were in, and that hardiness which is natural 
to our nation under calamities; they were also 
encouraged still by the hope of deliverance, as 
were the Romans by their hopes of subduing 
them in a little time. Nor did either side grow 
weary; but attacks and fightings upon the wall, 
gue perpetual sallies out in bodies, were there all 
the day long; nor were there any sort of warlike 
engagements that were not then putin use. And 
the night itself had much ado to part them, when 
they began to fight in the morning; nay, the night 
itself was passed without sleep on both sides, 
and was more uneasy than T day to them, 
while the one was afraid lest the wall should be 


taken, and the other lest the Jews should make. 


sallies upon their camps: both sides also lay in 
their armor during the night time, and thereby 
were ready at the first appearance of light to go 
to the battle. Now, among the Jews, the ambi- 
tion was who should undergo the first dangers 
and thereby gratify their ander Above 
all, they had a great veneration and dread of Si- 
mon; and to that degree was he regarded b 
every one of those that were under him, that at 
his command they were very ready to kill them- 
selves with their own hand What made the 
Romans so courageous was their usual custom of 
conquering, and disuse of being defeated, their 
constant wars, and perpetual warlike exercises, 
and the grandeur of their dominion: and what 
was now their chief encouragement, Titus, who 
was present everywhere with them all; for it 
appeared a terrible thing to grow weary while 
æsar was there, and fought bravely as well as 
they did, and was himself at once an eyewitness 
of such as behaved themselves valiantly, and he 
who was to reward them also. It was, besides, 
esteemed an advantage at present to have any 
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one’s valor known by Cæsar, on which account 
many of them appeared to have more alacrity 
than strength to answer it. And now as the Jews 
were abont this time standing in array be^`re the 
wall, and that in a strong body, and waite both 
par were throwing thcir darts at each other, 

onginus, one of the equestrian oruer, leaped 
out of the army of the Romans, and teaped into 
the very midst of the army of the Jews; and as 
they dispersed themselves upon this attack, he 
slew two of their men of the greatest courage; 
one of them he struck in his mouth as he was 
coming to meet him, the other was slain by him 
with that very dart which he drew out of the bod 
of the other, with which he ran this man throug 
his side, as he was running away from him; and 
when he had done this, he first of all ran out of the 
midst of his enemies to his own side. So this man 
signalized himself for his valor, and many there 
were who were ambitious of gaining the like re- 
putation. And now the Jews were unconcerned 
at what they sutlered themselves from the Ro- 
mans, and were only solicitous about what mis- 
chief they could do them; and death itself seem- 
ed a small matter to them, if at the same time 
they could but kill any one of their enemies. 
But Titus took care to secure his own soldiers 
from) harm, as well as to have them overcome 
their enemies. He also said, that inconsiderate 
violence was madness, and that this alone was 
the true courage, that was joined with good con- 
duct. He therefore commanded his men to take 
care, when they fought their enemies, that they 
received no harm from them at the same time, 
and thereby show themselves to be truly valiant 
men. 

4. And now Titus brought one of his engines 
to the middle tower of the north part of the wall, 
in which a certain crafty Jew, whose name was 
Castor, lay in ambush, with ten others like him- 
self, the rest being fled away by reason of the 
archers. These men lay still for a while, as in 
great fear, under their breastplates: but when 
the tower was shaken, they arose, and Castor 
did then stretch out his hand as a petitioner, and 
called for Cæsar, and by his voice moved his 
compassion, and begged of him to have mercy 
upon them; and Titus, in the innocency of his 
heart, believing him to be in earnest, and hoping 
that the Jews did now repent, stopped the work- 
ing of the battering-ram, and forbade them to 
shoot at the petitioners, and bade Castor say 
what he hada mind to say to him. He said, that 
he would come down, if he would give him his 
right hand for his security. To which Titus re- 
plied, that he was well pleased with such his 
agreeable conduct, and would be well pleased if 
all the Jews would be of his mind, and that he 
was ready to give the like security to the city. 
Now five of the ten dissembled with him, and 
pretended to beg for mercy, while the rest cried 
out aloud, that they would never be slaves to the 
Romans, while it was in their power to die ina 
state of freedom. Now while these men were 
quarrelling for a long while, the attack was de- 
layed; Castor also sent to Simon, and told h'm 
that they might take some time for consultation 
about what was to be done, because he would 
elude the power of the Romans for a considera- 
ble time. And at the same time that he sert 
thus to him, he appeared openly to exhort those 
that were obstinate to accept of Titus’s hand for 
their security; but they seemed very angry at 
it, and brandished their naked swords upon the 
breastworks, and struck themselves upon their 
breasts, and fell down as if they had been slain. 
Hereupon Titus, and those with him, were amaz- 
ed at the courage of the men, and as they were 
not able to see exactly what was done, they ad- 
mired at their great fortitude, and pitied their ca- 
lamity. During this interval, a certain person shot 
a dart at Castor, and wounded him ia his pose, 
whereupon he presently pulled out the dart, and 
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showed it to Titus, and complained that this was 
unfair treatment. So Cæsar reproved him that 
shot the dart, and sent Josephus, who then stood 
by him, to give his right hand to Castor. But 
Josephus said that he would not go to him, be- 
cause these pretended petitioners meant nothing 
that was good; he also restrained those friends 
of his who were zealous to go to him. But still 
there was one Æneas, a deserter, who said he 
would go to him. Castor also called to them, 
that somebody should come and receive the 
money which fe had with him; this made Æneas 
the more earnestly to run to him with his bosom 
open. Then did Castor take upa great stone, 
and threw it at him which missed him because 
he guarded himself against it, but still it wound- 
ed another soldier that wascoming to him. When 
Cesar understood that this was a delusion, he 
perceived that mercy in war is a pernicious 
thing, because such cunning tricks have less 

lace under the exercise of greater severity. So 

e caused the engine to work more strongly than 
before, on account of his anger at the deceit put 
upon him. But Castor and his companions set 
the tower on fire when it began to give way, and 
leaped through the flame into a hidden vault that 
was under it, which made the Romans farther 
suppose that they were men of great courage, 
as having cast themselves into the fire. 


CHAP. VIII. 


How the Romans took the second Wall twice, and 
got ready for taking the third Wall. 


§ 1. Now Cesar took this wall there on the 
fifth day after he had taken the first: and when 
the Jews had fled from him, he entered into it with 
a thousand armed men, and those of his choire 
troops, and this at a place where were the mer- 
chants of wool, the braziers, and the market for 
cloth, and where the narrow streets led obliquely 
tothe wall. Wherefore if Titus had either demo- 
lished a larger part of the wall immediately, or 
had come in, and, according to the law of war, 
had laid waste what was left, his victory would 
not, I suppose, have been mixed with any loss 
to Aree ite But now, out of the hope he had that 
he should make the Jews ashamed of their ob- 
stinacy, by not being willing, when he was able, 
to afflict them more than he needed to do, he 
did not widen the breach of the wall, in order 
to make a safer retreat upon occasion; for he 
did not think they would lay snares for those that 
did them such a kindness. When therefore he 
came in, he did not permit his soldiers to kill any 
of those they caught, nor to set fire to their 
houses neither: nay, he gave leave to the sedi- 
tious, if they hada mind, to fight without any 
harm to the people, and promised to restore the 
people's effects to them; for he was very desi- 
rous to preserve the city for his own sake, and 
the temple for the sake of the city. As to the 
people, he had them of a long time ready to com- 
ply with his proposals; but as to the fighting 
men, this humanity of his seemed a mark of his 
weakness, and they imagined that he made these 
proposals because he was not able to take the 
rest of the city. They also threatened death to 
the people if they should any one of them say a 
word about a surrender. ‘They moreover cut the 
throats of such as talked of a peace, and then at- 
tacked those Romans that were come within the 
wall. Some of them they met in the narrow 
streets, and some they fought against from their 
houses, while they made a sudden sally out at 
the upper gates, and assaulted such Romans as 
were beyond the wall, till those that guarded the 
wall were so affrighted, that they leaped down 
from their towers, and retired to their several 
camps. Upon which a great noise was made by 
the Romans that were within, because they were 
encompassed round on every side by their ene- 
mies; as also by them that were without, be- 
cause they were in fear of those that were left in 
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the city. Thus did the Jews grow more nume- 
rous perpetually, and had great advantages over 
the Romans by their full knowledge of those nar- 
row lanes; and they wounded a great many of 
them, and fell upon them, and drove them out 
of the city. Now these Romans were at pre- 
sent forced to make the best resistance they 
could, for they were not able in great numbers 
to get out at the breach in the wall, it was so 
narrow. Itis also probable that all those that 
were potten within had been cut to pieces if 
Titus had not sent them succors: for he ordered 
the archers to stand at the upper ends of these 
narrower lanes, and stood himself where was 
the a multitude of his enemies, and with 
his darts he put a stop to them; as with him did 
Domitius Sabinus also, a valiant man, and one 
that in this battle appeared so to be. Thus did 
Cæsar continue to Joa darts at the Jews con- 
tinually, to hinder them from coming upon his 
men, and this until all his soldiers had retreated 
out of the city. 

2. And thus were the Romans driven out, after 
they had possessed themselves of the second 
wall. Whereupon the fighting men that were 
in the city were lifted up in their minds, and 
were elevated upon this their good success, and 
began to think that the Romans would never 
venture to come into the city any more; and 
that, if they kept within it themselves, they 
should not be any more conquered; for God had 
blinded their minds for the transgressions the 
had been guilty of, nor could they see how rid 
greater forces the Romans had than those that 
were now expelled, no more than they could 
diseern how a famine was creeping upon them; 
for hitherto they had fed themselves out of the 
aes miseries, and drank the blood of the city. 

ut now poverty had for a long time seized upon 
the better part, and a great many had died al- 
ready for want ot necessaries, althongh the se- 
ditious indeed supposed the destruction of the 
people to be an easement to themselves; for 
they desired that none others might be preserv- 
ed but such as were against a peace with the 
Romans, and were resolved to live in opposition 
to them, and they were pleased when he multi- 
tude of those of a contrary opinion were con- 
sumed, as being then freed from a heavy bur- 
den. And this was their disposition of mind 
with regard to those that were within the city, 
while they covered themselves with their ar- 
mor, and prevented the Romans when they were 
trying to get into the city again, and made a wall 
of their own bodies over against that part of the 
wall that was east down. Thus did they valiant- 
ly defend themselves fur three days; but on the 
fourth day they could not support themselves 
against the vehement assaults of Titus, but were 
compelled by force to fly whither they had fled 
before; so he quietly possessed himself again of 
that wall, anc PE ed it entirely. And when 
he had put a garrison into the towers that were 
on the south parts of the city, he contrived how 
he might assault the third wall. 


PHAP. IX. 
Titus, when the Jews were not at all mollified by 
his leaving off the Siege for a while, set him- 
self again to prosecute the same; but soon sent 


Josephus to discourse with his own Countrymen 
about Peace. 


} 1. A RESOLUTION was now takeu by Titus to 
relax the siege fora little while, and to afford 
the seditious an interval for consideration, and 
to see whether the demolishing of their seeond 
wall would not make them a little more compli- 
ant, or whether they were not somewhat afraid 
of a famine, beeause the spoils they had gotten 
by rapine would not be sufficient for them long; 
so he made use of this relaxation in order to 
compass his own designs. <Aecorilingly, as the 
usual appointed time when he must distribute 
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subsistence money to the soldiers was now come, 
he gave orders that the commanders should put 
the army into battle array in the face of the ene- 
roy, and thea give every one of the soldiers their 
pay. So the soldiers, according to custom, open- 
ed the cases wherein before their arms lay cover- 
ed, and marched with their breastplates on, as 
did the horsemen lead their horses in their fine 
trappings. Then did the places that were be- 
fore the city shine very splendidly for a great 
way; nor was there any thing either so grateful 
to Titus’s own men, or so terrible to the enemy, 
as that sight. Forthe whole old wall, and the 
north side of the temple, was full of eae 
and one might see the houses full of such as look- 
ed at them; nor was there any part of the city 
which was not covered over with their multi- 
tudes: nay, a very great consternation seized 
upon the hardiest of the Jews themselves, when 
they saw all the army in the same place, toge- 
ther with the fineness of their arms, and the 
good order of theirmen. And I cannot but think 
that the seditious would have changed their 
minds at that sight, unless the crimes they had 
committed against the people had not been so 
horrid that they despaired of forgiveness from 
the Romans; but as they believed death with 
torments must be their punishment, if they did 
not go on in the defence of the city, they poua! 
it much better to die in war. Fate also prevailed 
so far over them, that the innocent were to perish 
with the guilty, and the city was to be destroyed 
with the seditious that were in it. 

2. Thus did the Romans spend four days in 
bringing this subsistence money to the several 
legions. But on the filth day, when no signs of 

eace appeared to come from the Jews, Titus 
divided his legions, and began to raise banks, 
both at the tower of Antonia. and at John's 
monument. Now, his designs were to take the 
upper city at that monument, and the temple at 
the tower of Antonia; for if the temple were not 
taken, it would be dangerous to keep the city 
itself; so at each of these parts he raised him 
banks, each legion raising one. As for those that 
wrought at John’s monument, the Idumeans, and 
those that were in arms with Simon, made sal- 
lies upon them, and put some stop to them; 
while John’s party, and the multitude of zealots 
with them, did the like to those that were before 
the tower of Antonia. These Jews were now too 
hard for the Romans, not only in direct fighting, 
because they stood upon the ees ground, but 
because they had now learned to use their own 
engines, for their continual use of them one day 
after another did by degrees improve their skill 
about them; for af one sort of engines for darts 
they had three hundred, and forty for stoncs, by 
the means of which they made it more tedious 
for the Romans to raise their banks. But then 
Titus, knowing that the city would be either 
saved ur destroyed for himself, did not only pro- 
ceed carnestly in the siege, but did net omit to 
have the Jews exhorted to repentance; so he 
mixed good counsel with his works for the sicge. 
And being sensible that exhortations are fre- 

uently more effectual than arms, he persuaded 
them to surreuder the city, now in a manner 


already taken, and thereby to save themselves, | 


and sent Josephus to speak to them in their own 
language; for he imagined they might yield to 
the persuasion of a countryman of their own. 

3. So Josephus went round about the wall, and 
tried to find a place that was out of the reach of 
their darts, and yet within their hearing; and 
besought them in many words, ‘** To spare them- 
selves, to spare their country, and their temple, 
and not to be more obdurate in these cases ie 
foreigners themselves: for that the Romans, who 
had no relation to those things, had a reverence 
for their sacred rites and places, although they 
belonged to their enemies, and had till now kept 
their hands off from meddling with them; while 
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such as were brought up under them, and, if they 
be preserved, will be the only people that will 
reap the benefit of them, hurry on to have them 
destroyed. That certainly they have seen their 
strongest walls demolished, and that the wall 
still remaining was weaker than those that were 
already taken. That they must know the Roman 
power was invincible, and that they had been 
used to serve them; for that in case it be allowed 
a right thing to fight for liberty, that ought to 
have been done at first; bnt for them that have 
once fallen under the power of the Romans, and 
have now submitted to them for so many long 
years, to pretend to shake off that yoke afters 
ward, was the work of such as had a mind to die 
miserably, not of such as were lovers of liberty. 
Besides, men may well enough grudge at the 
dishonor of owning ignoble masters over them, 
but ought not to do so to those who have all 
things under their command; for what part of 
the world is there that hath escaped the Romans, 
unless it be such as are of no use through violent 
cold? And evident it is, that fortune is on all 
hands gone over to them; and that God, when 
he had gone round the nations with this dominion, 
is now settled in Italy. That, moreover, it is a 
strong and fixed law, even among brute beasts, 
as well as among men, to yield to those that are 
too strong for them; and to suffer those to have 
the dominion, who are too hard for the rest in 
war. For which reason it was, that their fore- 
fathers, who were far superior to them, both in 
their souls and bodies, and other advantages, did 
hi submit tothe Romans, which they would not 
ave suffered, had they not known that God was 
nas them. As for themselves, what can they 
depend on in this their opposition, when the 
| greatest part of their city is already taken; and 
when those that are within it are under greater 
miseries than if they were taken, although their 
walls be still standing? For that the Romans are 
not unacquainted with that famine which is in 
the city, whereby the people are already con- 
sumed, and the fighting men will in a little time 
be so too; for although the Romans should leave 
off the siege, and not fall upon the city with 
their swords in their hands, yet was there an in- 
superable war that beset them within, and was 
augmented every hour, unless they were able to 
wage war with famine, and fight against it, or 
could alone conquer their natural appetites." He 
added this further, ‘ How right a thing it was to 
‘change their conduct, before their calamities 
| were become incurable, and to have recourse to 
such advice as might preserve them, while op- 
portunity was offered them for so doing. For 
that the Romans would not be mindful of their 
past actions, to their disadvantage, unless they 
persevered in their insolent behavior to the 
end; because they were naturally mild in their 
conquests, and preferred what was profitable, 
before what their passions dictated to them; 
which profit of theirs lay not in leaving the city 
empty of inhabitants, nor the country desert; on 
| which account Cæsar did now offer them his right 
hand for their security. Whereas, if he took the 
city by force, he would not save any of thein, and 
_ this especially, if they rejected his otlers in these 
their utmost distresses; for the walls that were 
already taken could not but assure them that the 
| third wall would quickly be taken also. And al- 
though their fortifications should prove toostrong 
for the Romans to break through them, vet woul 
the famine fight for the Romans against them.” 
4. While Josephus was making this exhorta- 
tion to the Jews, many of them jested upon him 
| from the wall, and many reproached him; nay, 
‘some threw their darts at him: but when he 
could not himself persuade them by such open 
good advice, he betook himself to the histories 
belonging to their own nation, and cried out 
aloud, “O miserable creatures! are you so un- 
mindful of those that used to assist you, that you 
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will fight by your weapons and by your hands 
against the Romans? When did we ever con- 
quer any other nation by such means? and when 
was it that God, who is the Creator of the Jew- 
ish people, did not avenge them when they had 
been injured? Will not you turn again, and look 
back, and consider whence it is that you light 
with sach violence, and how great a Supporter 
you have profanely abused? Will not you recall 
to mind the prodigious things done for your fore- 
fathers and this holy place, and how great ene- 
mies of yours were by him subdued under you? 
I even tremble myself, in declaring the works of 
God belore your ears that are unworthy to hear 
them: however, hearken to me, that you may 
be informed, how you fight not only against the 
Romans, but against God himself. In old time 
there was one Necao, king of Egypt, who was 
also called Pharaoh; he came witb a prodigious 
army of soldiers, and seized queen Sarah, the 
mother of our nation. What did Abraham our 
progenitor then do? Did he defend himself from 
this injurious person by war, althaugh he had 
three hundred and eighteen captains under hiin, 
and an immense army under each of them? In- 
deed, he deemed them to be no number at all 
without God's assistance, and only spread out his 
hands towards this holy place,* which you have 
now polluted, and reckoned upon him as upon 
his iavincible supporter, instead of his own army. 
Was not our queen sent back without any defile- 
ment to her husband, the very next evening? 
while the king of Egypt fled away, adoring this 
lace which you have defiled by shedding there- 
in the blood of your own countrymen; and he 
also trembled at those visions which he saw in 
the night-season, and bestowed both silver and 
gold on the Hebrews, as on a peo ale beloved by 
God. Shall I say nothing, or shall I mention the 
removal of our fathers into Egypt, who, when 
they were used tyrannically, aad were fallen un- 
der the power ot foreign kings for four hundred 
years together, and might have defended them- 
selves by war and by fighting, did yet do nothing 
but commit hemde to God? Who is there 
that docs not know that Egypt was overrun with 
all sorts of wild beasts, and consumed by all sorts 
of distempers? how their laad did not bring forth 
its fruit? how the Nile failed of water? how the ten 
lacues of Egypt followed one upon anather? and 
iow by those means our fathers were sent away 
under a guard without any bloodshed, and with- 
out running any dangers, because God conduct- 
ed them as his peculiar servants? Moreover, did 
not Palestine groan under the ravage the Assy- 
rians ¢ made, when they carried away our sacred 
ark? as did their idol Dagon, and as also did 
that entire nation of those that carried it away; 
how they were smitten with a loathsome distem- 
per in the secret parts of their bodies, when their 
very bowels canic down together with what they 
had eaten, till those hands that stole it away 
were obliged to briag it back again, and that 
with the sound of cymbals and timbrels, and 
other oblations, in order to appease the onger 
of God for the violation of his oly ark. It was 
God who then became our general, and accom- 
plished these great things tor our fathers, and 
this because they did not meddle with war and 
fighting, but committed it to him to judge about 
their alfuirs When Sennacherib, king of Assy- 
ria, brought along with him all Asia, and encom- 


* Josephus supposes, in this his admirable speech to 
the Jews, that nol Abraham only, but Pharaol:, king 
of Egypl, prayed toward a lemple at Jernsalem, Or to- 
ward Jerusalem itself, in whieh were Mount Sion ond 
Monnt Moriah, an which the tabernacle and temple did 
afterward stand; ond this tong before either the Jew- 
ish tabernacle or temple was buill, Nor is the famons 
command given by God to Abrahain, to go two or 
three days’ journey on purpose to offer up his son Isaac 
there, unfavorable to such a notion. 

t Nole here, Lhat Josephus, in this his same admira- 
ble speech, calls the Syrians, nay, even the Philistines 
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passed this city round with his army, did he fail 
by the hands of men? were not those hands lifted 
up to God in prayers, without meddling with 
their arms, when the angel of God destroyed that 
prodigious army in one night? when the Assyrian 
king, as he arose the next day, fouad a hundred 
fourscore and five thousand dead bodies, and 
when he, with the remaincer of his ariny, fled 
away from the Hebrews, though they were un- 
armed, and did not pursue them! Yon are also 
acquainted with the slavery we were under at 
Babylon, where the pedhile were captives for 
seventy ycars; yet were they not delivered into 
freedom again, before God made Cyrus his gra- 
cious instrument in bringing it about; according- 
ly they were set free by him, and did again re- 
store the worship of their deliverer at his tem- 
ple. And to speak in general, we can produce 
no example wherein our fathers got any success 
by war, or failed of success when without war 
they committed themselves to Ged. When they 
staid at home they conquered, as pleased their 
Judge, but when they went out to fight, they 
were always disappointed; for example, when 
the king of Babylon besieged this very city, and 
our king Zedekiah fought against him, cantrary 
to what predictions were made to him by Jere- 
miah the prophet, he was at once taken prisoner, 
and saw the city and the temple demolished. 
Yet how much greater was the moderation of 
that king, than ts that of your present governors, 
and that of the people then under him, than js 
that of you at this time? for when Jeremiah 
cried out aloud, how very angry God was at them 
because of their transgression, and told them 
they should be taken prisoners unless they would 
surrender up their city, neither did the king nor 
the people put him to death; but for you, (to 
pass over what you have done within tbe city, 
which I am not able to describe as your wicked- 
ness deserves,) you abuse ine, and throw darts 
at me, who only exhort you to save yourselves, 
as being provoked when you are put in mind of 
your sins, and cannot bear the very mention of 
those crimes which you every day perpetrate. 
For another example, when Antiochus. who was 
called Ephiphanes, lay before this city, and had 
been guilty of maay indignities against God, and 
our forefathers met him in arms, they then were 
slain in the battle, the city was plundered by our 
enemies, and our sanctuaries made desolate for 
three ycars and six months. And what need I bring 
any more examples? Indeed, what can it be that 
hath stirred up an army of the Romans against 
our nation? Is it not the impiety of the inhabit- 
ants? Whence did our servitude commence? 
Was it not derived from the seditions that were 
among our forefathers, when the madness of 
Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, and our mutual quar- 
rels brought Pompey upon this city, and when 
God reduced those under subjection to the Ro- 
mans, who were unworthy of the liberty they 
had enjoyed? After a siege, therefore, of three 
months, they were forced to surrender them- 
selves, although they had not been guilty of such 


offences with regard to our sanctuary and our 





laws, ns you have; and this while they had much 
greater advantages to go to war than you hare. 
Do not we know what ead Antigonus, the son of 
Aristobulus, came to, under whose reign God 
provided that this city should be taken again upon 
account of the pcople’s offences? When Herod, 


oan the most south part of Syria, Assyrians; which Re- 
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tand observes as what was common among the ancient 
Nole also, that Josephus might well jut the 
Jews in mind, as he does here more than ance, of their 
wonderful and trnty miraculous deliverance from 
Sennacherih king of Assyria, whilethe Roman army, 
and himself with them, were now encamped upon 
and beyond that very spol of ground where the As- 
syrian army lay 7&0 years before, and which retained 
the very name of the Camp of the Assyrians to that 
very day. See chap. vii. sect. 3, and chap. xii. sect. 2 
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the son of Antipater, brought upon us Sosius, 
and Sosius brought upon us the Roman army, 
they were then encompassed and besieged for 
six months, till, as a punishment for their sins, 
they were taken, and the city was plundered by 
the enemy. Thus it appears, that arms were 
never given to our nation; but that we are al- 
ways given up to be fought against, and to be 
taken; for I suppose, that such as inhabit this 
holy place ought to commit the disposal of al) 
things to God, and then only to disregard the 
assistance of men, when they resign themselves 
up to their Arbitrator, who is above. As for you, 
what have you done of those things that are re- 
Sepinended by our legislator? and what have 
you not done of those things that he hath con- 
demned? How much more impious are you 
than those which were so quickly taken? You 
have not avoided so much as those sins’ that are 
usually done in secret; I mean thefts, and trea- 
cherous plots against men, and adulteries. You 
are quarreling about rapines and murders, and 
invent strange ways of wickedness. Nay, the 
temple itself is become the receptacle of all, and 
this divine place is polluted by the hands of those 
of our own country, which place hath yet been 
reverenced by the Romans, when it was at a dis- 
tance from them, when they have suffered many 
of their own customs to give place to our law. 
And, after all this, do you expect him whom you 
have so impiously abused to Ke your supporter? 
To be sure then you have a right to be petition- 
ers, and to call upon him to assist you, so pure 
are yvur hands! Did your king {Hezekiah | lift 
up such hands in prayer to God against the king 
of Assyria when he destroyed that great army 
in one night? And do the Romans commit suc 

wickedness, as did the king of Assyria, that you 
may have reason to hope for the like vengeance 
upon them? Did not that king accept of money 
from our king on this condition, that he should 
not destroy the city, and yet, contrary to the oath 
he had taken, he came down to burn the temple? 
while the Romans do demand no more than that 
accustomed tribute which our fathers paid to 
their fathers; and if they may but once obtain 
that, they neither aim to destroy this city, nor to 
touch this sanctuary: nay, they will grant you 
besides, that your posterity shall be free, and 
your possessions secured to you, and will pre- 
serve your holy laws inviolate to you. Aud it is 
plain madness to expect that God should appear 
as well disposed towards the wicked as towards 
the righteous, since he knows when it is proper 
to punish men for their sins immediately: ac- 
cordingly he brake the power of the Assyrians 
the very first night that they pitched their camp. 
Wherefore, herh he judged that our nation was 
worthy of freedom, or the Romans of puaish- 
ment, he had immediately inflicted punishment 
upon those Romans, as he did upon the Assyrians, 
when Pompey began to meddle with our nation, 
or when after him Sosius came up aguinst us, or 
when Vespasian laid waste Galilee, or lastly, 
when Titus came first of all near to the city; al- 
though Magnus and Sosius did not only sutler 
nothing, but took the city by force; as did Vespa- 
sian go from the war he made against you to re- 
ceive the empire; and as for Titus, those springs 
that were formerly almost dried up* when they 
were under your power, since he is come, run 
more plentifnlly than they did before: accord- 
ingly you know that Siloam, as well as all the 
other springs that were without the city, did so 
far fail, that water was sold by distinct nieasurcs; 
whereas they now hare such a great quantity of 
water for your enemies, as is sufficient not only 
for drink both for themselves and their cattle, 


* Thisdrying up of the Jerusalem fountain cf Siloam, 
whien the Jews wanted it, and its flowing abundantly 
when thcencemies ofthe Jews wanted it, and these hoth 
in the days of Zedekiah and of Titus, (and this last asa 
eertain event well known A the Jews at that timc, ns 
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but for watering their gardens also. The same 
wonderful sigu you had also experience of for- 
merly, when the forementioned king of Babylon 
made war against us, and when he took the city, 
and burnt the temple; while yet I believe the 
Jews of that age were not so impious as you are. 
Wherefore I cannot but suppose that God is fled 
out of his sanctuary, and stands on the side of 
those against whom you fight. Now even a man, 
if he be but a good man, will fly from an impure 
house, and will hate those that are in it; and do 
you persuade yourselves that God will abide with 
you in your iniquities, who sees all secret things, 
and hears what is kept most private? Now what 
crime is there, I pray you, that is so much as 
kept a secret among you, or is concealed by 
you? nay, what is there that is not open to your 
very enemies? for you show your transgressions 
after a pompous manner, and contend one with 
another which of you shall be more wicked than 
another; and you make a public demonstration 
of your injustice, as if it were virtue. However, 
there is a place left for your preservation, if you 
be willing to accept of it; and God is easily re- 
conciled to those that confess their faults, and 
repent of them. O hard-hearted wretches as 
you are! cast away all your arms, and take pity 
of your country, already going to ruin; return 
from your wicked ways, and have regard to the 
excellency of that city you are going to betray, 
to that excellent temple, with the donations of 
so many Countries in it. Who could bear to be 
the first that should set that temple on fire? who 
could be willing that these things should be no 
more? and what is there that can better deserve 
to be preserved? O insensible creatures, aod more 
T than are the stones themselves! And if 
you cannot look at these things with discerning 
eyes, yet, however, have pity upon your fami- 
lies, and set before every one of your eyes your 
children, and wives, and parents, who will be 
gradually consumed either by famine or by war. 
I am sensible that this danger will extend to my 
mother, and wife, and to that family of mine 
which hath been by no means ignoble, and in- 
deed to one that hath been very eminent in old 
time; and perhaps yon may imagine that it is on 
their account only that I give you this advice: if 
that be all, kill them; nay, take my own blood 
as a reward, if it may but procure your preser- 
vation; for I am ready to die, in case you will 
but return to a sound mind after my death.” 


CHAP. X. 


How a great many of the People earnestly endea- 
vored to desert to the Romans: as also, what in- 
tolerable T’hings those that stayed behind suffer- 
ed by Famine, and the sad Consequences thereof. 


§ 1. As Josephus was speaking thus with a 
loud voice, the seditious would neither yield to 
what he said, nor did they deem it safe for them 
to alter their conduct; but asfor the people, they 
had a great inclination to desert to she Romie 
accordingly, some of them sold what they had, 
and even the most precious things that had been 
laid up as treasures by them, for a very small 
inatter, and swallowed down pieces of gold that 
they might not be found out by the robbers; and 
when they escaped to the Romans, went to stool, 
and had wherewithal to provide plentifully for 
themselves; fur Titus let a great number of them 
go away iuto the country whither they pleased. 
And the main reasons why they were so ready 
to desert were these, that now they should be 
freed from those miseries which they had en- 
dured in that city, and yct should not be im slave- 
ry to the Romans; however, John and Simon, 
With their factions, did more carcfully watch these 


Josephus here tells them openly totheir fares,) are very 
remarkable instances of a Divine providence for the 
punishment of the Jewish nation, when they were 
grown very wicked, at both those times of the destruc 
tion of Jerusaleni. 
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men’s going out than they did the coming in of 
the Romans; and if any one did but afford the 
least shadow of suspicion of such an intention, his 
throat was cul immediately. 

2. But as for the richer sort, it proved all one 
to them whether they staid in the city or attempt- 
ed to get out of it; for they were equally He 
stroyed in both eases; tor every such person was 
put to death under this pretence, that they were 
going to desert, but in reality that the robbers 
might get what they had. The madness of the 
seditious did also increase together with their 
famine, and both those miseries were every day 
inflamed more and more; for there was no corn 
which any where nppeared publicly, but the rob- 
bers came running into, aril searched men’s pri- 
vate houses; and then if they found any, they 
tormented them, because they had denied they 
had any, and if they found none, they tormented 
them worse, because they supposed they had 
more carefully concealed it. The indication they 
made use of whether they had any or not, was 
taken from the bodies of thew niiserable wretch- 
es; which if they were in good case, they sup- 
posed they were in no want at all of food, but if 
they were wasted away, they walked off without 
searching any farther: nor did they think it pro- 
per to kill such as these, because they saw they 
would very soon die of themselves for want of 
food. Many there were, indeed, who sold what 
they had for one measure; it was of wheat, if 
they were of the richer sort, but of barley, if 
they were poorer. When these had so done, 
they shut themselves up in the inmost rooms of 
their houses, and ate the corn they had gotten; 
some did it without grinding it, by reason of the 
extremity of the want they were in, and others 
baked bread of it, according as necessity and fear 
dictated to them; a table was nowhere laid for a 
distinct meal, but they snatched the bread out of 
the fire half baked, and ate it very hastily. 

3. It was now a miserable case, and a sight 
that would justly bring tears into our eyes, how 
inen stood as to their food, while the more pow- 
erful had more than enough, and the weaker 
were lamenting [for want of it.] But the famine 
was too hard for all other passions, and it is de- 
structive to nothing so much as to modesty; for 
what was otherwise worthy of reverence was in 
this case despised; insomuch that children pulled 
the very morsels that their fathers were eating 
out of their very mouths; and what was still 
more to be pitied, so did the mothers do as to their 
infants; and when those that were most dear 
were perishing under their hands, they were not 
ashamed to take from them the very last drops 
that might preserve their lives; and while they 
ate after this manner, yet were they not content: 
ed in so doing; but the seditious everywhere 
came upon them immediately, and snatched away 
from them what they had gotten from others; 
for when they saw any house shut up, this was 
to then a signal that the people within had got- 
ten sowe food; whereupon they broke open the 
doors, and ran in, nnd took pieces of what they 
were cating almost up out of their very throats, 
and this by force; the old men, who held their 
food fast were beaten; and if the women hid 
what they had within their hands, their hair 
was torn for so doing; nor was there any coni- 
miseration shown either to the aged or to the 
infants, but they lifted up children from the 
ground, as they fanny upon the morsels they had 
gotten, and shook them down upon the floor. 
But still were they more barbarously cruel to 
those that had prevented their coming in, and had 
actually swallowed down what they were going 
to seize upon, as if they had been unjustly de- 
frauded of their right. They also invented ter- 
rible methods of torments, to discover where any 
food was, and they were these: to stop up the 
passages of the privy parts of the miserable 
wretches, and to drive sharp stakes up their fun- 
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daments; and a man was forced to bear what it 
is terrible even to hear, in order to make him 
confess that he had but one loaf of bread, or 
that he might discover a handful of barley-meal 
that was concealed; and this was done when these 
tormentors were not themselves hungry; for the 
thing had been less barbarous had necessity 
forced them to it; but this was done to keep their 
madness in exercise, and as making prepara- 
tion of provisions for themselves for the follow- 
ing days. These men went also to meet those 
that had crept out of the city by night, as far as 
the Roman guards, to gather some plants and 
herbs that grew wild; and when those people 
thought they had got clear of the enemy, they 
snatched from them what they had brought with 
them, even while they had frequently entreated 
them, and that by calling upon the tremendous 
name of God, to give them back some part of 
what they had brought; though these would not 
give them the least crumb, and they were to be 
well contented that they were only spoiled, and 
not slain at the same time. 

4. These were the afflictions which the lower 
sort of people suffered from these tyrant’s guards; 
but for the men that were in dignity, and withal 
were rich, they were carried before the tyrants 
themselves; some of whom were falsely accused 
of laying treacherous plots, and so were destroy- 
ed; others of them were charged with designs 
of betraying the city to the Romans; but the 
readiest way of all was this, to suborn somebody 
to affirm that they were resolved to desert to the 
enemy. And he who was utterly despoiled of 
what he had by Simon, was sent back again to 
John, as of those who had been already plunder- 
ed by John, Simon got what remained ; insomuch 
that they drank the blood of the populace to one 
another, and divided the dead bodies of the poor 
creatures between them: so that although, on 
account of their ambition after dominion, they 
contended with each other, yet did they very 
well agree in their wicked practices; for he that 
did not communicate what he had got by the mis- 
eries of others to the other tyrant, seemed to be 
too little guilty, and in one respect only; and he 
that did not partake of what was so communica- 
ted to him, grieved at the loss, as at the loss of 
what was a valuable thing, that he had no share 
in such barbarity. 

5. It is therefore impossible to go distinctly 
over every instance of these men’s iniquity. I 
shall therefore speak my mind here at once brief- 
ly, that neither did any other city ever suffer such 
miseries, nor did any age ever breed a genera- 
tion more fruitful in wickedness than this was, 
from the beginning of the world. Finally, they 
brought the Hebrew nation into contempt, that 
they might themselves appear comparatively less 
impious with regard to strangers. They con- 
fessed what was true, that they were the slaves, 
the scnm, and the spurious and abortive oflspring 
of our nation, while they overthrew the city them- 
selves, and forced the Romans, whether they 
would or not, to gain a melancholy reputation, 
by acting gloriously against them, and did almost 
draw that tire upon the temple, which they seem- 
ed to think came too slowly; and indeed, when 
they saw that temple burning from the upper city, 
they were neither troubled at it, nor did they 
shed any tears on that account, while yet these 
passions were discovered among the Romans 
themselves. Which circumstances we shall speak 
of hereafter in their proper place, when we come 
to treat of such matters. 


CHAP. XI. 

How the Jews were crucified before the Walls of 
the City. Concerning Antiochus Epiphanes; 
and how the Jews overthrew the Banks that 
had been raised by the Romans. 

§ 1. So now Titus’s banks were advanced a 
great way, notwithstanding his soldiers had been 
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very much distressed from the wall. He then 
seut a party of horsemen, and ordered they should 
lay ambushes for those that went out into the 
valleys to gather food. Some of these were in- 
deed fighting men, who were not contented with 
what they got by rapine; but the greater part of 
them were poor people, who were deterred from 
deserting by the concern they were under for 
their own relations; for they could not hope to 
escape away, together with their wives and chil- 
dren, without the knowledge of the seditious; 
nor could they think of leaving these relations 
to be slain by the robbers on their account; nay, 
the severity of the famine made them bold in 
thus going out: so nothing remained but that, 
when they were concealed from the robbers, they 
should be taken by the enemy; and when they 
were going to be taken, they were forced to de- 
fend themselves for fear ot being punished; as 
after they had fought, they thought it too late to 
make any supplications for mercy: so they were 
first whipped, and thea tormented with all sorts 
of tortures, before they died, and were then cru- 
cified before the wall of the city. This misera- 
ble procedure made Titns greatly to pity them, 
while they caught every day five handred Jews; 
nay, some days they caught more: yet it did not 
appear to be safe for him to let those that were 
taken by force go their way, and to set a guard 
over so many he saw would be to make such as 
guarded them useless to him. The main reason 
why he did not forbid that cruelty was this, that 
he hoped the Jews might perhaps yield at that 
sight, out of fear lest they might themselves af- 
terwards be liable to the same cruel treatment. 
‘o the soldiers, out of the wrath and hatred they 
bore the Jews, nailed those they caught, one after 
One way, and another after another, to the cross- 
es, by way of jest, when their multitude was so 
great, that room was wanting for the crosses, and 
crosses wanting for the bodies.* 

2. But so far were the seditious from repent- 
yog at this sad sight, that, on the contrary, they 
made the rest of the multitude believe other- 
wise; tor they brought the relations of those 
that had deserted upon the wall, with such of the 
populace as were very eager to go over upon the 
security offered them, and showed them what 
miseries those underwent who fled to the Ro- 
mans; and told them that those who were caught 
were supplicants to them, and not such as were 
taken prisoners. This sight kept many of those 
within the city who were so eager to desert, till 
the truth was known; yet did some of them run 
away E tetely as unto certain punishment, 
esteeming death from their enemies to bea quiet 
departure, if compared with that by famine. So 
Titus commanded that the hands of many of 
those that were caught should be cut off, that 
they might not be thought deserters, and might 
be credited on account of the calamity they were 
uodery and sent them in to John and Simon, 
with this exhortation, that ‘*they would now at 
length leave off [their Kaes] and not force 
him to destroy the city, whereby they would 
have those advantages of repentance, even in 
their utmost distress, that they would preserve 
tbeir own lives, and so fine a city of their own, 
and that temple which was their peculiar glory.” 
He then went round about the banks that were 
cast up, and hastened them, in order to show, 
that his words should in no long time be followed 
by his deeds. In answer to which, the seditious 
cast reproaches upon Cæsar himself, and upon 
his father also, and cried out with a loud voice, 
that “ they contemned death, and did well in 
preferring it before slavery; that they would do 
all the mischief to the Romans they could, while 
they had breath in them; and that for their 
own city, since they were, as he said, to be de- 

* Reland very properly takes notice here, how justly 
this judgwent came upon the Jews, when they were 
erucified in such multitudes together, that the Romans 
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stroyed, they had no concern about it, and that 
the world itself was a better temple to God than 
this. That yet this temple would be preservéd 
by him that inhabited therein, whom they still 
had for their assistant in this war, and did there- 
fore laugh at all his threatenings, which would 
come to nothing, because the conclusion of the 
whole depended upon God only. These words 
were mixed with reproaches, and with them they 
made a mighty clamor. 

3. Iu the mean time Antiochus Epiphanes 
came to the city, having with him a considerable 
number of cther armed men, and a band called 
the Macedonian baad about him, all of the same 
age, tall, and just past their childhood, armed, and 
instructed after the Macedonian manner, whence 
it was that they took that name. Yet were many 
of them unworthy ofso famous a nation; for it had 
so happened, that the king of Commagena had 
flourished niore than any other kings that were 
under the power of the Romans, till a change 
happened in his condition; and when he was be- 
come an old man, he declared plainly, that we 
ought not to call any man happy before he is dead. 
But this son of his, who was then come thither 
before his father was decaying, said, that “ he 
could not but wonder what made the Romans so 
tardy in makiog their attacks upon the wall.” 
Now he was a warlike man, and naturally bold 
in exposing himself to dangers; he was also so 
strong a man, that his boldness seldom failed of 
having success. Upon this Titus smiled, and 
said, “ He would share the pains of an attack 
with him.” However, Antiochus vent as he then 
was, and with his Macedonians imade a sudden 
assault upon the wall; and, indee«', ‘or his own: 
part, his strength and skill were su great that he 
guarded himself from the Jewish darts, and yet 
shot his darts at them, while yet the young men 
with him were almost all sorely galled; for they 
had so great a regard to the promises that had 
been made of their courage, that they would 
needs persevere in their fighting, and at length 
many of them retired, but not till they were 
wounded; and then they perceived that true Ma- 
cedonians, if they were to be conquerors, must 
have Alexander's good fortune also. 

4. Now as the Romans began to raise their 
banks on the twelfth day of the month Artemi- 
sius, [Jyar,] so had they much ado to finish them 
by the twenty-ninth day of the same month, after 
they had labored hard for seventeen days ccn- 
tinually. For there were now four great banks 
raised, one of which was at the tower Anto- 
nia; this was raised by the fifth legion, over 
against the middle of that pool which was called 
Struthius. Another was cast up by the twelfth 
legion, at the distance of about twenty cubits 
from the other. But the labors of the tenth 
legion, which lay a great way olf these, was on 
the north quarter, and at the pool called Amyg- 
dalon; as was that of the fifteenth legion about 
thirty cubits from it, and at the high priest's mo- 
nument. And now when the engines were brought, 
John had from within undermined the space that 
was over against the tower of Antonia, as far as 
the banks themselves, and had supported the 
ground over the mine with beams laid across one 
another, whereby the Roman works stood upon 
an uncertain foundation, Then did he order such 
materials to be brought in as were daubed over 
with pitch and bitumen, and set them on fire; 
and as the cross-beams that supported the banks 
were burning, the ditch yielded on the sndden. 
and the banks were shaken down and fell into 
the ditch with a prodigious noise. Now at the 
first there arose a very thick smoke and dust as 
the fire was choked with the fall of the bank; 
but as the suffocated materials were now gra- 
dually consumed, a plain flame broke out, oa 
wanted room for the crosses and crosses for the bodies 


of those Jews, since they had brought this judgment on 
themscives by the crucifizion of their Messiah, 
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which sudden appearance of the flame, a conster- 
nation fell upon the Romans, and the shrewdness 
of the contrivance discouraged them; and indeed 
this accideat coming upon them at a time when 
they thought they had already gained their point, 
cooled their hopes for the time to come. They 
also thought it would be to no purpose to take 
the pains to extinguish the fire, since if it were 
extinguished the banks were swallowed up alrea- 
dy [and become useless to them. } 

5. Two days after this Simon aad his party 
made an attempt to destroy the other banks; for 
the Romans had brought their engines to bear 
there, and began already to make the wall shake. 
And here one Tephtheus of Garsis, a city of Ga- 
lilee, and Megassarus. one who was derived from 
some of Queen Maviamne’s servants, and with 
them one from Adiabene, he was the son of Na- 
batens, and called by the name of Chagiras, 
from the ill fortune he had, the word signifying a 
lame man, snatched some torches, and ran sud- 
denly upon the engines. Nor were there during 
this war any men that ever sallied out of the city 
who were their superiors, either in their own 
boldness, or in the terror they struck into their 
enemies. For they ran out upon the Romans, not 
as if they were enemies, but friends, without fear 
or delay: nor did they leave their enemies till 
they had rushed violently through the midst of 
thein, and set their machines on tire. And though 
they had darts thrown at them on every side, and 
were on every side assaulted with their enemies’ 
swords, yet did they not withdraw themselves out 
of the dangers they were in, till the fire had 
caught hold of the instruments; but when the 
flame weat up, the Romans came running from 
their camp to save their engines, Then did the 
Jews hinder their succors from the wall, and 
fought with those that endeavored to quench the 
fire, without any regard to the danger their 
bodies were in. So the Romans alisa the en- 
gines out of the fire, while the hurdles that co- 
vered them were on fire; but the Jews caught 
hold of the battering-rams through the flame it- 
self, and held them fast, although the iron upon 
them was become red hot: and now the fire 
spread itself from the engines to the banks, and 

revented those that came to defend them; and 
all this while the Romans were encompassed 
round about with a flame, and despairing of sav- 
iag their works from it, they retired to their 
camp. Then did the Jews become still more and 
niore in number by the coming of those that were 
within the city to their assistance; and as they 
were very bold upon the good success they had 
had, their violent assaults were almost irresistible ; 
nay, they proceeded as far as the fortifications of 
the enemies’ camp, and fought with their guards. 
Now there stood a body of soldiers in array be- 
fore that camp, which succeeded one another by 
turns in their armor; and as to those the law of 
the Romans was terrible, that he who left his 
post there, let the occasion be whatsoever it 
might be, he was to die for it; so that body of 
soldiers, preferring rather to die in fighting cou- 
rageously, than as a punishment for their cowar- 
dice, stood firm; and at the necessity these men 
were in of standing to it, many of the others that 
had run away, out of shame turned back again; 
and when they had set the engines against the 
wall, they kept the multitude from coming more 
of them out of the city [which they could the 
more easily do,} because they had made no pro- 
visions for preserving or guarding their bodies at 
this time; for the Jews fonght now hand to hand 
with ail that came in their way, and without any 
caution fell against the points of their enemies’ 
spears, and attacked them bodies against bodies; 
for they were now too hard for the Romans, not 
so much by their other warlike actions, as by 
these courageous assaults they made upon them; 
and the Romans gave way more to their bold- 
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ness, than they did to the segse of the harm they 
had received from them. 

6. And now Titus was come from the tower of 
Antonia, whither he was gone to look out fora 
place for raising other banks, and reproached the 
soldiers greatly for permitting their own wall to 
be in danger, when they had taken the walls of 
their enemies, and sustained the fortune of men 
besieged, while the Jews were allowed to sally 
out against them, though they were already in a 
sort of prison. He then went round about the 
enemy with some chosen troops, and fell upon 
their flank himself; so the Jews who had been 
before assaulted in their faces, wheeled about to 
Titus, and continued the fight. The armies also 
were now mixed one among another, and the 
dust that was raised so far hindered them from 
seeing one another, and the noise that was made 
so far hindered them from hearing one another, 
that neither side could discern an enemy froma 
friend. However, the Jews did not flinch, though 
not so much from their real strength, as from 
their despair of deliverance. The Romans also 
would not yield, by reason of the regard they 
had to glory, and to their reputation in war, and 
because Cesar himself went into the danger be- 
fore them; insomuch that I cannot but think the 
Romans would in the coaclusion have now taken 
even the whole multitude of the Jews, so very 
angry were they at them, had these not prevent- 
ed the upshot of the battle, and retired into the 
city. However, seeing the banks of the Romans 
were demolished, these Romans were very much 
cast down upon the loss of what had cost them so 
long pains, and this in one hour’s time. And 
many indeed despaired of taking the city with 
their usual engines of war only. 


CHAP. XII. 


Titus thought fit to encompass the City round 
with a Wall: after which the Famine consum- 
ed the People by whole Houses and Families to- 
gether. 


§ 1. AND now did Titus consult with his com- 
manders what was to be done. Those that were 
of the warmest tempers thought he should bring 
the whole army against the city, and storm the 
wall; for that hitherto no more than a part of 
their army had fought with the Jews, but that 
in case the entire army was to come at once, 
they would not be able to sustain their attacks, 
but would be overwhelmed by their darts. But 
of those that were for a more cautious manage- 
ment, some were for raising their banks again, 
and others advised to let the banks alone, but to 
lie still before the city, to guard against the 
coming out of the Jews, and so to leave the 
enemy to the famine, and this without direct 
fighting with them; for that despair was not to 
be conquered, especially as to those who are de- 
sirous to die by the sword, while a more terrible 
misery than that is reserved for them. How- 
ever, Titus did not thiak it fit for so great an 
army to lie entirely idle, and that yet it was in 
vain to ight with those that would be destroyed 
one by another; he also showed them how im- 
practicable it was to cast up any more banks, for 
want of materials, and to guard against the Jews 
coming out, still more impracticable; as also, 
that to encompass the whole city round with his 
army, was not a easy, by reason of its magni- 
tude, and the difficulty of the situation, and on 
other accounts dangerons, upon the sallies the 
Jews might make out of the city. For = aaa 
they might guard the known passages out of the 
place, yet would they, when they found them- 
selves under the greatest distress, contrive secret 
passages out, as being well acquainted with all 
such places; and if any provisions were carried 
in by stealth, the siege would thereby be longer 
delayed. He also owned, that he was afraid that 
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the length of time thus to be spent, would diminish 
the glory of his success; for though it be true 
Ha ih of time will perfect every thing, yet 
that to do what. we do ina little time isstill neces- 
sary to the gaining reputation. ‘That, therefore, 
his opinion was, that if they aimed at quickness 
joined with security, they must build’ a wall 
round about the whole city, which was, he 
thought, the only way to prevent the Jews from 
coming out any way, and ic they would either 
entirely despair of saving the city, and so would 
surrender it up to him, or be still the more easily 
conquered when the famine had further weaken- 
ed them. For that besides this wall, he would 
not lie entirely at rest afterward, but would take 
care then to have banks raised again, when those 
that would oppose them were become weaker. But 
that if any one should think such a work to be 
too great, and not to be finished without much 
difficulty, he ought to consider that it is not fit 
for Romans to undertake any small work; and 
that none but God himself could with ease ac- 
complish any great thing whatsoever. 

2. These arguments prevailed with the com- 
manders. So Titus gave orders that the army 
should be distributed to their several shares of this 
work; and indeed there now came upon the sol- 
diers a certain divine fury, so that they did not 
only part the whole wall that was to be built 
among them, nor did only one legion strive with 
another, but the lesser divisions of the army did 
the same; insomuch that each soldier was ambi- 
tious to please his decurion, each decurion his 
centurion, each centurion his tribune, and the 
ambition of the tribunes was to please their su- 
perior commanders, while Cesar himself took 
notice of and rewarded the like contention in 
those commanders; for he went round about the 
works many times every day, and took a view of 
what was done. Titus began the wall from the 
camp of the Assyrians, where his own camp was 
pitched, and drew it down to the lower parts of 
Cenopolis: thence it went along the valley of Ce- 
dron, to the Mount of Olives; it then bent to- 
wards the south, and encompassed the mountain 
as far as the rock called Peristereon, and that 
other hill which hes next it, and is over the val- 
ley which reaches to Siloam; whence it bended 
again to the west, and went down to the valley 
of the Fountain, beyond which it went up again 
at the monument of Ananus the high priest, and 
encompassing that mountain where Pompey had 
formerly pitched his camp, it returned back to 
the north side of the city, and was carried on as 
far as a certain village called the House of the 
Erebinthi; after which it encompassed Herod's 
monument, and there on the east was joined to 
Titus’s own camp, where it began. Now the 
length of this wall was forty furlongs, one only 
abated. Now on this wall without were erected 
thirteen places to keep garrisons in, whose cir- 
cumferences, put together, amounted to ten fur- 
songs; the whole was completed in three days; 
so that what would naturally have required some 
months, was done in so short an interval as is in- 
credible. When Titus had therefore encompass- 
ed the city with this wall, and put garrisons into 
proper places, he went round the wall at the first 
watch of the night, and observed how the guard 
was kept; the second watch he allotted to Alex- 
ander; the commanders of legions took the 
third watch. They also cast lots among them- 
selves who should be upon the watch in the 
night time, and who should go all night long 
round the spaces that were interposed between 
the garrisons. 

3. So all hope of escaping was now cut off 
from the Jews, together with their liberty of 
going out of the city. Then did the famine wi- 

en its progress, and devoured the people by 
whole houses and families; the upper rooms were 
full of women and children that were dying by 
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famine, and the lanes of the city wcre full of the 
dead bodies of the aged; the children also and 
the young men wandered aboutthe market-places 
like shadows, all swelled with the famine, and 
fell down dead, wheresoever their misery seized 
them. As for burying them, those that were 
sick themselves were not able to do it, and those 
that were hearty and well were deterred from 
doing it by the great multitude of those dead bo- 
dies, and by the uncertainty there was how soon 
they should die themselves; for many died as 
they were burying others, and many went to 
their coffins before that fatal hour was come. 
Nor was there any lamentations made under 
these calamities, nor were heard any mournful 
complaints; but the famine confounded all .atu- 
ral passions; for those who were just going to die 
looked upon those that were g me to their rest 
before them with dry eyes and open mouths. A 
deep silence also, and a kind of deadly night, had 
seized upon the city; while yet the robbers were 
still more terrible than these miseries were them- 
selves; for they broke open those houses which 
were no other than graves of dead bodies, and 
plundered them of what they had, and carrying 
off the coverings of their bodies, went out laugh- 
ing, and tried the points of their swords in their 
dead bodies; and in order to prove what metal 
they were made of, they thrust some of those 
through that still lay alive upon the ground; but 
for those that entreated them to Jend them their 
right hand and their sword to despatch them, 
they were too proud to grant their requests, and 
left them to be consumed by the famine. * Now 
every one of these died with their eyes fixed upon 
the temple, and left the seditious alive behiad 
them. Kow the seditious at first gave orders 
that the dead should be buried out ot the public 
treasury, as not enduring the stench of their dead 
bodies. But afterward, when they could not do 
that, they had them cast down from the walls 
into the valleys beneath. 

4. However, when Titus, in going his round 
along these valleys, saw them full of dead bodies, 
and the thick putrefaction running about them, 
he gave a groan, and spreading out his hands 
to heaven, called God to witness that this was 
not his doing; and such was tbe sad case of the 
city itself. But the Romans were very joyful, 
since none of the seditious could now sale sallies 
out of the city, because they were themselves 
disconsolate, and the famine already touched 
them also. These Romans besides had great 
plenty of corn and other necessaries out of Syria, 
and out of the neighboring provinces; many of 
whom would stand near to the wall of the city, 
and show the people what great quantities of 
provisions they had, and so make the enemy 
more sensible of their famine, by the great plenty, 
even to satiety, which they had themselves. 
However, when the seditious still showed no in- 
clinations of yielding, Titus, out of his com- 
miseration of the people that remained, and out 
of his earnest desire of rescuing what was still 
left out of those miseries, began to raise his 
banks again, although materials for them were 
hard to be come at; for all the trees that were 
abont the city had been already cut down for the 
making of the former banks. Yet did the sol- 
diers bring with them other materials from the 
distance of ninety furlongs, and thereby raised 
banks in four parts, much greater than the for- 
mer, though this was done only at the tower of 
Antonia. So Cesar went his rounds through the 
legions, and hastened on the works, and showed 
the robbers that they were now in his hands. 
But these men, and these only, were incapable 
of repenting of the wickedness they had been 
guilty of, and, separating their souls from their 
bodies, they used them both as if they belonged 
to other folks, and not to themselves. For no 
gentle affection could touch their souls, nor could 
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any pain affect their bodies, since they could still 
tear the dead bodies of the people as dogs do,and 
fill the prisons with those that were sick. 


CHAP. XIII. 


The great Slaughters and Sacrilege that were in 
Jerusalem. 


§1. ACCORDINGLY Simon would not suifer Mat- 
thias, by whose means he got possession of the 
city, to go off without torment. This Matthias 
was the son of Boethus, and was one of the high 
priests, one that had been very faithful to the 
people, and in great esteem with them; he, when 
the multitude were distressed by the zealots, 
among whom John was numbered, persuaded the 
people to admit this Simon to come in to assist 
them, while.he had made no terms with him, 
nor expected any thing that was evil from him. 
But sien Simon was come in, and had gotten 
the city under his power, he esteemed him that 
had advised them to admit him as his enemy 
equally with the rest, as looking upon that advice 
as a piece of his simplicity only : so he had him 
then brought before him, and condemned to die 
for being on the side of the Romans, without 
giving him leave to make his defence. He 
condemned also his three sons to die with hin; 
for as to the fourth he prevented him by running 
away to Titus before. And when he begged for 
this, that he might be slain before his sons, and 
that as a favor, on account that he had procured 
the gates of the city to be opened to him, he gave 
order that he should be slain the last of them all: 
so he was not slain till he had seen his sons slain 
before his eyes, and that by being produced over 
against the Romans; for such a charge had 
Simon given to Ananus, the son of Bamadus, 
who was the most barbarous of all his guards. 
He also jested upon him, and told him that he 
might now see akehi those to whom he intend- 
ed to go over, would send him any succors or 
not; but still he forbade their dead bodies sbould 
be buried. After the slaughter of these, a certain 
priest, Ananias, the son of Masambalus, a person 
of eminency, as also Aristeus, the scribe of the 
sanhedrim, and born at Emmaus, and with them 
fifteen men of figure among the people, were 
slain. They also kept Josephus’s fatherin prison, 
and made public proclamation, that no citizen 
whosoever should either speak to him himself, or 
go into his company among others, for fear he 
should betray them. They also slew such as 
joined in lamenting these men, without any fur- 
ther examination. 

2. Now when Judas, the son of Judas, who was 
one of Simon’s under officers, and a person in- 
trusted by him to keep one of the towers, saw 
this procedure of Simon, he called together ten 
of those under him, that were most faithful to 
him, (perhaps this was done partly out of pity to 
those that had so barbarously been put to death, 
but principally, in order to provide for his own 
safety,) and spoke thus to them: “How long 
shall we bear these miseries? or what hopes 
have we of deliverance by thus continuing faith- 
ful to such wicked wretches? Is not the famine 
already ccme against us? Are not the Romans 
in a manner gotten within the city? Is not Simon 
become unfaithful to his benefactors? and is 
there not reason to fear he will very soon bring 
us to the like punishment, while the security the 
Romans offer us is sure? Come on, let us sur- 
render up this wall, and save ourselves and the 
city. Norwill Simon be very much hurt, if, now 
he despairs of deliverance, he be brought to 
justice a little sooner than he thinks on.” Now 
these ten were prevailed upon by those argu- 
ments: so he sent the rest of those that were 
under him, some one way, and some another, 
that no discovery might be made of what they 
had resolved upon. Accordiagly, he called to the 
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Romans from the ‘uwer about the third hour, 
but they, some of them out of pride, despised 
what he said, and others of them did not believe 
him to be in earnest, though the greatest number 
delayed the matter, as believing they should get 
possession of the city in a little time, without 
any hazard. But when Titus was just coming 
thither with his armed men, Simon was acquaint- 
ed with the matter before he came, and presently 
took the tower into his own custody, before it 
was surrendered, and seized upon these men, 
and put them to death in the sight of the Romans 
themselves; and when he had mangled their 
dead bodies, he threw them down before the wall 
of the city. 

3. Inthe mean time Josephus, as he was going 
round the city, had his head wounded by a stone 
that was thrown at him; upon which he fell 
down as giddy. Upon which fall of bis the Jews 
nade a sally, and he had been hurried away into 
the city, if Cæsar had not sent men to protect 
him immediately; and, as these men were fight- 
ing, Josephus was taken up, though he heard 
little of what was done. gS the seditious sup- 
posed they had now slain that man whom they 
were the most desirous of killing, and made 
thereupon a great noise in way of rejoicing. This 
accident was told in the city; and the multitude 
that remained became very disconsolate at the 
news; as being persuaded that he was really 
dead, on whose account alone they could venture 
to desert to the Romans. , But when Josephus’s 
mother heard in prison that her son was dead, 
she said to those that watched about her, “that 
she had always been of opinion, since the siege 
of Jotapata, {that he woul be slain,] and she 
should never enjoy him alive any more.” She 
also made great lamentation privately to the maid- 
servants that were about her, and said, * that this 
was all the advantage she had of bringing so ex- 
traordinary a person as this son into the world, 
that she should not be able even to bury that son 
of hers, by whom she expected to have been 
buried herself. However, this false report did 
not put his mother to pain, nor afford merriment 
to the robbers long; for Josephus soon recovered 
of his wound, and came out, and cried aloud, 
“that it would not be long ere they should be 
pepe for this wound they had given him.’ 

e also made a fresh exhortation to the people 
to come out, upon the security that would be 
given them. This sight of Josephus encouraged 
the people greatly, and brought a great conster- 
nation upon the seditious. 

4. Hereupon some of the deserters, having no 
other way, leaped down from the wall immedi- 
ately, while others of them went out of the city 
with stones, as if they would fight them; but 
thereupon they fled away to the Romans. But 
here a worse fate accompanied these, than what 
they had found within the city, and they met 
with a quicker despatch from the too great abun- 
dance they had among the Romans, than they 
could have done from the famine among the 
Jews; for when they came first to the Romans, 
they were puffed up by the famine, and swelled 
like men in a dropsy; after which they all on the 
sndden e i those bodies that were before 
enipty, and so burst asunder, excepting such only 
as were skilled enough to restrain their appetites, 
and by degrees took in their food into bodies un- 
accustomed thereto. Yet did another plague 
seize upon those that were thus preserved; for 
there was found among the Syrian deserters a 
certain person who was caught gathering pieces 
of gold out of the excrements of the Jews’ bel- 
lies; for the deserters used to swallow such 
pieces of gold, as we told you before, when the 
came out, and for these did the seditious searc 
them all; for there was a great quantity of gold 
in the city; insomuch that as much was now sold 
{io the Roman camp] for twelve Attic [drams,} 
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as was sold before for twenty-five. But when 
this contrivance was discovered in one instance, 
the fame of it filled their several camps, that the 
deserters canie to them fall of gold. So the multi- 
tude of the Arabians, with the Syrians, cut up 
those that came as supplicants, and searched 
their bellies. Nor does it seem to me, that any 
misery befel the Jews, that was more terrible 
than this, since in one night’s time about two 
thousand of these deserters were thus dissected. 

5. When Titus came to the knowledge of this 
wicked practice, he had like to have surrounded 
those that had been guilty of it with his horse, 
and have shot them dead; and be had done it, 
had not their number been so very great, and 
those that were liable to this punishment would 
have been manifold more than those whom they 
had slain. However, he called together the 
commanders of the Roman legions, (tor some of 
his own soldiers had been also guilty herein, as 
he had been informed,) and had great indignation 
arainst both sorts of thém: “ What! bave any 
of my own soldiers done such things as this out 
of the uncertain hope of gain, without regarding 
their own weapons, which are made of silver 
and gold? Moreover, do the Arabians and Sy- 
rians now first of all begin to govern themselves 
as they please, and to indulge their appetites in 
a foreign war, and then, out of their barbarity in 
murdering men, and out of their hatred to the 
Jews, get it ascribed to the Romans?” — for this 
infamous practice was said to be spread among 
some of his own soldiers also. ‘Titus then threat- 
ened, that he would put such men to death, if 
any of them were discovered to be so insolent as 
to do so again; moreover, he gave it incharge to 
the legions, that they should make a search after 
such as were suspected, and should bring them 
to him. But it appeared, that the love of money 
wax too hard for all their dread of punishment, 
and a vehement desire of gain is natural to men, 
and no passion is so venturesome as Covetous- 
ness; otherwise such passions have certain 
bounds, and are subordinate to fear. But in re- 
ality it was God who condemned the whole na- 
tion, and turned every course that was taken for 
their preservation to their destruction. This, 
therefore, which was forbidden by Cesar under 
such a threatening, was ventured upon privately 
against the deserters, and these barbarians would 
go out stiil, and meet those that ran away before 
any saw them, and looking about them to see if no 
Romans spied them, they dissected thew, and 
pulled this polluted money out of their bowels; 
which money was still found ina few of them, 
while yet a great many were destroyed by the 
bare hope there was of thus getting by them, 
which miserable treatment made many that were 
deserting to return back again into the city. 

6. But as for Jobn, when he could no longer 
prem the people, he betook himself to sacri- 
ege, and melted down many of the sacred uten- 
sils, which had been given to the temple, as also 
many of those vessels which were necessary for 
such as ministered about holy things, the cal- 
drons, the dishes, and the tables; nay, he did 
not abstain fron: those pouring vessels that were 
sent them by Augustus and his wife; for the Ro- 
man emperors did ever both honor and adorn 


* Josephus, both here and before, B. iv. eh. viii. sect. 
4, esteems the land of Sodom not as part of the lake 
Asphaltitis, or under its waters, but near it only, as 
Tacitus also took the same notion from him, Hist. v. 
vi. 7, which the great Reland takes tu be the very 
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this temple; whereas this man, who was a Jew, 
seized upon what were the donations of foreign- 
ers, and said to those that were with him, that it 
was proper for them to use divine things while 
they were fighting for the Divinity, without fear, 
and that such whose warfare is for the temple 
should live of the temple; on which account he 
emptied the vessels of that sacred wine and oil, 
which the priests kept to be poured on the burnt- 
offerings, and wbich lay in the inner court of the 
temple, and distributed it anong the multitude, 
who, in their anointing themselves, and drink- 
ing, used [each of them] above a hin of them. 
And here Í cannot but speak my mind, and 
what the concern I am under dictates to me, 
and it is this: I suppose, that had the Romans 
made any longer delay in coming against these 
villains, that the city would either have been 
swallowed up by the ground opening upon them, 
or been overflowed by water, or else been de- 
stroyed by such thunder as the country of Sodom 
perished by,* for it had brought forth a genera- 
tion of men much more atheistical than were 
those that suffered such punishinents; for by 
their madness it was that all the people came to 
be destroyed. 

7. And, indeed, why do J relate these particu- 
lar calamities? while Manneus, the son of Laza- 
rus, came running to Titus at this very time, and 
told him, that there had been carried out through 
that one gate, which was intrusted to his care, 
no fewer than a hundred and fitteen thousand 
eight hundred and eighty dead bodies, in the in- 
terval between the fourteenth day of the month 
Xanthicus, [Nisan,] when the Romans pitched 
their camp by the city, and the first day of the 
month Panemus, [Tamuz.j This was itself a 
prodigious multitude; and though this man was 
not himself set as a governor at that gate, yet 
was he appointed to pay the public stipend for 
carrying these bodies out, and so was obliged of 
necessity to number them, while the rest were 
buried by their relations; though all their burial 
was but this, to bring them away, and cast them 
out of the city. After this man there ran away 
to Titus many of the eminent citizens, and told 
him the entire number of the poor that were 
dead, and that no fewer than six hundred thou- 
sand were thrown out at the gates; though still 
the number of the rest could not be discovered; 
and they told him farther, that when they were 
no longer able to carry out the dead bodies of 
the poor, they laid their corpses on heaps in 
very ieee houses, and shut them up therein; as 
also, that a medimnus of wheat was sold for a 
talent, and that when, a while afterward, it was 
not possible to gather herbs, by reason the city 
was all walled about, some persons were driven 
to that terrible distress as to search the common 
sewers and old dunghills of cattle, and to eat the 
dung which they got there; and what they of old 
could not endure so much as to see, they now 
used for food. When the Romans barely heard 
all this, they commiserated their case; while the 
seditious, who saw it also, did not repent, but 
suffered the same distress tu come upon them- 
selves; for they were blinded by that tate which 
was already coming upon the city, and upon 
themselves also. 


truth, both in his note on this place, and in his Palestina, 
tom. i. p. 254—258; though I rather suppose part or 
that region of Pentapolis to be now under the waters 
of the south part of that sea, but perhaps not the whole 
country, 
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BOOK VI. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE MONTH.—FROM THE GREAT EXTREMITY TO 
WHICH THE JEWS WERE REDUCED TO THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS. 





CHAP. I. 


That the Miseries of the Jews still grew worse; 
and how the Romans made an Assault upon the 
Tower of Antonia. 


§ 1. Tuus did the miseries of Jerusalem grow 
worse and worse every day, and the seditious 
were still more irritated by the calamities they 
were under, even while the famine preyed upon 
theniselves, after it had preyed upon the people; 
and indeed the multitude of carcasses that lay in 
heaps one upon another, was a horrible sight, 
and produced a pestilential stench, which was 
a hinderance to those that would make sallies 
out of the city, and fight the enemy; but as 
those were to go in battle array, who had been 
already used to ten thousand murders, and must 
tread upon those dead bodies as they marched 
along, so were not they terrified, nor did they 
pity men as they marched over them, nor did 
they deem this affront offered to the deceased to 
be any ill omen to themselves; but as they had 
their right hands already polluted with the mur- 
ders of their own countrymen, and in that con- 
dition ran out to fight with foreigners, they seem 
to me to have cast a reproach upon God himself, 
as if he were too slow jn punishing them; for the 
war was not now gone on with, as if they had 
any hope of victory; for they gloried, after a 
brntish manner, in that despair of deliverance 
they were already in. And now the Romans, 
altbough they were greatly distressed in getting 
together their materials, raised their banks in 
one and twenty days, after they had cut down 
all the trees that were in the country that ad- 
joiner to the city, and that for ninety furlongs 
round about, as I have already related. And 
truly the very view itself was a melancholy 
thing; for those places which were before adorn- 
ed with trees and pleasant gardens, were now 
become a desolate country every way, and its 
trees were al] cut down; nor could any foreigner 
that had formerly seen Judea and the most beau- 
tiful suburbs of the city, and now saw it as a de- 
sert, but lament and mourn sadly at so great a 
change, for the war had laid all the signs of beau- 
ty quite waste; nor, if any one that had known 
the place before, had come on a sudden to it 
now, would he have known it again: bnt though 
he were at the city itself, yet would he have 
inquired forit notwithstanding. 

2. And now the banks were finished, they af- 
forded a foundation for fear both to the Romans 
and to the Jews; for the Jews expected that the 
city would be taken unless they could burn those 
banks, as did the Romans expeet that, if these 
were once burnt down, they should never he able 
to take it; for there was a mighty searcity of 
materials, and the bodies of the soldiers began 
to fail with such hard labors, as did their souls 
faint with so many instances of ill success; nay, 
the very calamities themselves that were in the 
city proved n greater discouragement to the 
Romans than to those within the city; for they 
found the fighting men of the Jews to be not at 
all mollified aniong such their sore afflictions, 
while they had themselves perpetually lesa and 
less hopes of success, and their banks were forced 
to yield to the stratagems of the enemy, their 
engines to the firniness of their wall, and their 
closest fights to the boldness of their attack; 
and, what was their greatest discouragement of 
all, they found the Jews’ courageous souls to be 
superior to the multitudes of the miseries they 
were under, by their sedition, their famine, and 
the war itself, insomuch that they were ready to 


imagine that the violence of their attacks waa 
invincible, and that the alacrity they showed 
would not be discouraged by their calamities; 
for what would not those be able to bear, if they 
should be fortunate, who turned their very mis- 
fortunes to the improvement of their valor? 
These considerations made the Romans to keep 
a stronger Pa about their banks than they 
formerly had done. 

3. But now John and his party took care for 
securing themselves afterward, even in case this 
wall shonld be thrown down, and fell to their 
work before the battering rams were brought 
against them. Yet did they not compass what 
they endeavored to dé, but as they were gone 
out with their torches, they came back under 
great discouragement before they came near to 
the banks; and the reasons were these: that, in 
the first place, their conduct did not seem to be 
unanimous, but they went out in distinct parties, 
and at distinct intervals, and after a slow man- 
ner, and timorously, and, to say allina word, 
without a Jewish courage; for they weré now 
defective in what is peculiar to our nation, that 
is. in boldness, in violence of assault, and in run- 
ning upon the enemy all together, and in perse- 
vering in what they go abont, though they do 
not at first succeed in 1t; but they now went out 
in a more languid manner than usnal, and at the 
same time found the Romans set in array, and 
more courageous than ordinary, and that they 
guarded their banks both with their bodies and 
their entire armor, and this to such a degree 
on all sides, that they left no room for the fire to 
get among them, and that every one of their souls 
were in such good courage, that they would soon- 
er die than desert their ranks; for besides their 
notion that all their hopes were cut off, in case 
these their works were once burnt, the soldiers 
were greatly ashamed that subtilty should quite 
be too hard for courage, madness for armor, 
multitude for skill, and Jews for Romans. The 
Romans had now also another advantage, in that 
their engines for sieges co-operated with them in 
throwing darts and stones as far as the Jews, 
when they were coming out of the city; where- 
by the man that fell became an impediment to 
him that was next him, as did the danger of going 
farther make them lesa zealous in their attempts; 
and for those that had run under the darts, soine 
of them were terrified by the good order and 
closeness of the enemies’ ranks, before they 
eame to a close fight, and others were pricked 
with their spears, and turned back again: at 
length they reproached one another for their 
cowardice, and retired without doing any thing. 
This attack was made upon the first day of the 
month Panemus [Taimuz.] So when the Jews 
were retreated, the Romans brought their en- 
gines, nlthough they had all the while stones 
thrown at them from the tower of Antonia, and 
were assaulted by fire and sword, and by all sorts 
of darts which necessity afforded the Jews to 
make use of; for although these had great de- 
pendence on their own wall, and a contempt of 
the Roman engines, yet did they endeavor to 
hinder the Romans from bringing them. Now 
these Romans struggled hard, on the contrary, 
to bring them, as deeming that this zeal of the 
Jews was in order to avoid any impression to be 
made on the tower of Antonia, because its wall 
was but weak and its foundations rotten. How- 
ever, that tower did not yield to the blows given 
it from the engines; yet did the Romans bear 
the impressions made by their enemies’ darts, 
which were perpetually cast at them, and did 
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not give way to any of those dangers that came 
upon them from above, and so they bronght their 
engines to bear. But then, as they were beneath 
the other, and were sadly wounded by the stones 
thrown down upon them, some of them threw 
their shields over their bodies, and partly with 
their hands, and partly with their bodies, and 
partly with crows, they undermined its founda- 
tions, and with great pains they removed four of 
its stones. Then night came upon both sides, 
and put an end to this struggle for the present: 
however, that night the wall was so shaken by 
the battering rams in that place where John had 
used his stratagem before, and had undermined 
their banks, that the ground then gave way, and 
the wall fell down suddenly. 

4. When this accident had unexpectedly a 
pened, the minds of both parties were variously 
affected: for though one would expect that the 
Jews would be discouraged, because this fall of 
their wall was unexpected by them, and they 
had made no provision in that case, yet did they 
pull up their courage, because the tower of An- 
tonia itself was still standing; as was the nnex- 
pected joy of the Romans at this fall of the wall 
soon quenched by the sight they had of another 
wall which John and his party had built within it. 
However, the attack of this second wall appear- 
ed to be easier than that of the former, because 
it seemed a thing of greater facility to get up to 
it through the parts of the former wall that were 
now thrown down. This new wall appeared also 
to be much weaker than the tower of Antonia, 
and accordingly the Romans imagined that it had 
been erected so much on the sudden, that they 
should soon overthrow it; yet did not any bod 
venture pow to go up to this wall; for that suc 
as first ventured so to do must certainly be killed. 

5. Aud now Titus, upon consideration that the 
alacrity of soldiers in war is chietly excited by 
hopes and by good words, and that exhortations 
and promises do frequently make men to forget 
the hazards they run, nay, sometimes to desptse 
death itself, got together the most courageous 

art of his army, and tried what he could do with 
his men by these methods. “O fellow-soldiers, 
(said he) to make an exhortation to men to do 
what hath no peril in it, is on that very account 
inglorious to such to whom that exhortation is 
made; and indeed so it is, in him that makes the 
exhortation an argument of his own cowardice 
-also. I therefore think, that such exhortations 
ought then only to be made use of, when allairs 
are ina dangerous condition, and yet are worthy 
of being attempted by every one themselves; 
accordingly, I am fully of the same opinion with 
you, that itis a difficult task to go up this wall; but 
that it is proper for those that desire reputation 
for their valor to struggle with dificulties in such 
cases, will then appear, when I have particularly 
showed, that it is a brave thing to die with glory, 
and that the courage here necessary shall not go 
unrewarded in those that first begin the attempt. 
And let my first argument to move you to ithe 
taken from what probably some would think rea- 
sonable to dissuade yon, I mean the constancy 
and patience of these Jews, even under their ill 
successes; for it is unbecoming you, who are Ro- 
mans and my soldiers, who have in peace been 
taught how to make wars, and who have also 
been used to conquer in those wars, to be infe- 
rior to Jews either in action of the hand, or in 
courage of the soul, and this especially when you 
are at the conclusion of your victory, and are as- 
sisted by God himself; for as to our misfortunes, 


*Reland notes here, very pertinently, that the tower of 
Antonia stood higher than the floor of the temple, or court 
adjoining to it; and that, accordingly, they descended 
thence into the temple, as Josephus elsewbere speaks also. 
See B. vi. ch. ii. seet. 5. 

t In this speech of Titus we may clearly see thc notions 
which the Romans then had of death, and of the happy 
state of those who died bravely in war, and the contrary 
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they have been owing to the madness of the Jews 
while their sufferings have been owing to your 
valor, and to the assistance God hath afforded 
you; foras to the seditions they have been in, 
and the famine they are under, and the siege 
they now endure, and the fall of their walls with- 
out our engines, what can they all be but demon- 
strations of God’s anger against them, and of his 
assistance afforded us! It will not therefore be 
proper for you either to show yourselves inferior 
to those to whom you really are superior, or to 
betray that divine assistance, which is afforded 
you. And indeed, how can it be esteemed other- 
wise than a base and unworthy thing, that while 
the Jews, who need not be much ashamed i’ they 
be deserted, because they have long learned to 
be slaves to others, do yet despise death, that 
they may be sono longer; and do make sallies 
into the very midst of us frequently, not in hopes 
of conquering us, but merely for a demonstration 
of their courage; we, who have gotten posses- 
sion of almost all the world that bclongs either 
to land or sea, to whom it will be a great shame 
if we do not conquer them, do not once undertake 
any attempt against our enemies wherein there 
is much danger, but sit still idle, with such brave 
arms as we have, and only wait till the famine 
and fortune do our business themselves, and this 
when we have it in our power, with some small 
hazard, to gain all that we desire. For if we 
o up to this tower of Antonia, we gain the city; 
or it there should be any more occasion for fight- 
ing against those within the city, which I do not 
suppose there will, since we shall then be upon 
the top of the hill,* and be upon our enemies be- 
fore they can have taken breath; these advan. 
tages promise us no less than a certain and sud- 
den victory. As for myself, I shall at present 
waive any commendation of those who die in 
war,f and omit to speak of the immortality of 
those men who are slain in the midst of their mar- 
tial bravery; yet cannot I forbear to imprecate 
upon those who are of a contrary disposition, 
that they may die in time of peace by some dis- 
temper or other, since their souls are condemned 
to the grave, together with their bodies. For 
what man of virtue is there who does not know, 
that those souls which are severed from their 
fleshly bodies in battles by the sword, are receiv- 
ed by the ether, that purest of elements, and 
joined to that company which are placed among 
the stars; that they become good demons and 
peruse heroes, and show themselves as such 
to their posterity afterward? While upon those 
souls that wear away in and with their distemper- 
ed bodies, comes a subterranean nicht to dissolve 
them to nothing, and a dec oblivion to take 
away all the remembrance of them, and this, not- 
withstanding they be clean from all spots and 
defilements of this world; so that in this case, 
the soul at the same time comes to the utmost 
bounds of life, and of its body, and of its memo- 
rial also. But since fate hath determined that 
death is to come of necessity upon all men, a 
sword isa better instrument for that purpose than 
any disease whatsoever. Why is it not thena 
very mean thing for us not to yield up that to the 
public benefit, which we must yield up to fate? 
And this discourse have I made upon the suppo- 
sition that those who at first attempt to go upon 
this wall must needs be killed in the attempt, 
though still men of true courage have a chance 
to ce even in the most hazardous undertak- 
ings. For, in the first place that part of the for- 
mer wall that is thrown down ts easily to be as- 


estate of those who died igaobly in their beds by sickness. 
Reland here also produces two parallel passages, the one 
out of Ammianus Marcellinus, concerning the Alani, lib. 
31, that “they judged that man happy who laid down his 
life in battle.” ‘The other of Valerius Maximus, lib. xi 
c. 6, whv says, the Cimbri and Celtiberi exulted for joy 
in the army, as being to go out of the world gloriously 
and happily.” 
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cended; and for the new-built wall, it is easily 
destroyed. Do you, therefore, many of you, pull 
up your courage, and set about this work, and do 
you mutually encourage and assist one another; 
and this your bravery will soon break the hearts 
of your enemies; and perhaps such a glorious 
undertaking as yours is may be accomplished 
without bloodshed. For although it is justly to 
be supposed, that the Jews will try to hinder you 
at your first beginning to go up to them, yet 
when you have once concealed yourselves from 
them, and driven them away by force, they will 
not be able to sustain your efforts against them 
any longer, though but a few of you prevent 
them, and get over the wall. As for that person 
who first mounts the wall I should blush for 
shame if l} did not make him to be envied of 
others, by those rewards I would bestow upon him. 
If such a one escape with his life, he shall have 
the command of others that are now but his equals; 
although it be true also, that the greatest rewards 
will accrue to such as die in the attempt.” 

6. Upon this speech of Titus, the rest of the 
multitude were affrighted at so great a danger. 
But there was one, whose name was Sabinus, a 
soldier that served among the cohorts, and a Sy- 
rian by birth, who appeared to be of very great 
fortitude, both in the actions he had done, and 
the courage of his soul he had showed; although 
any body would have thought, before he came 
to his work, that he was of such a weak consti- 
tution of body, that he was not fit to be a soldier: 
for his color was black, his flesh was lean and 
thin, and lay close together; but there was a cer- 
tain heroic soul that dwelt in his small body, 
which body was indeed much too narrow for that 

evuliar courage which was in him. According- 
y, he was the first that rose up, when he thus 
spake: “I readily surrender myself to thee, O 

æsar; I first ascend the wall, and I heartily 
wish that my fortune may follow my courage and 
my resolution. And if some ill fortune grudge me 
the success of my undertaking, take notice that 
my ìll success will not be unexpected, but that 
l choose death voluntarily for thy sake.” When 
he had said this, and had spread out his shield 
over his head with his left hand, and had, with his 
nght hand, drawn his sword, he marched up to 
the wall. just about the sixth hour of the day. 
There loned him eleven others and no more, 
that resolved to imitate his bravery: but still 
this was the principal person of them all, and 
went first, as excited by a divine fury. Now those 
that guarded the wall shot at them from thence, 
and cast innumerable darts upor them from every 
side; they also rolled very large stones upon 
them, which overthrew some of those eleven 
that were with him. But as for Sabinus himself, 
he met the darts that were cast at him; and 
though he was overwhelmed with them, yet did 
he not leave off the violence of his attack before 
he had gotten up on the top of the wall, and had 
put the aa to flight: for as the Jews were 
astonished at his great strength and the bravery 
of his soul, and as, withal, they imagined more 
of them had got upon the wall than really had, 
they were put to flight. And now one cannot but 
complain here of furtune, as still envious of vir- 
tue, and always hindering the performance of 
glorious achievements: this was the case of the 
man before us, when he had just obtained his 
purpose; for he then stumbled at a certain large 
stone, and fell down upon it headlong, with a 
very great noise: upon which the Jews turned 
back, and when they saw him to be alone, and 
fallen down nlso, they threw darts at him on 
every side. However, he got upon his knee, and 
covered hiniself with his shield, and at the first 
defended himself against them, and wounded 
many of those that came near him: but he was 
sooa forced to relax his right hand, by the multi- 
tude of the wounds that had been given him, till 
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at length he was quite covered over with darts 
before he gave up the ghost. He was one who 
deserved a better fate, by reason of his bravery; 
but, as might be expected, he fell underso vast 
an attempt. As for the rest of his partners, the 
Jews dashed three of them to pieces with stones, 
and slew them, as they were gotten up to the top 
of the wall; the other eight being wounded, were 
pulled down, and carried back to the camp. 

hese things were done upon the third day of 
the month Panemus [Tamnz. } 

7. Now two days afterward twelve of these 
men that were on the forefront, and kept watch 
upon the banks, got together and called to them 
the standard-bearer of the fifth legion, and two 
others of a troop of horsemen, and one trumpet- 
er; these went without noise, about the ninth 
hour of the night, through the ruins, to the tower 
of Antonia; and when they had cut the throats 
of the first guards of the place, as they were 
asleep, they got possession of the wall, and or- 
dered the trumpeter to sound his trumpet. Upon 
which the rest of the guard got up on the sudden, 
and ran away, before any body could see how 
many there were that had gotten up; for, partly 
from the fear they were in, and partly from the 
sound of the trumpet which they heard, they 
imagined that a great number of the enemy 
were gotten up. But as soon as Cæsar heard 
the signal, he ordered the army to put on their 
armor immediately, and came thither with his 
commanders, and first of all ascended, as did the 
chosen men that were with him. And as the 
Jews were flying away to the temple, they fell 
into that mine which John had dug under the Ro- 
man banks. Then did the seditious of both the 
bodies of the Jewish army,as well that belong- 
ing to John, as that belonging to Simon, drive 
them away; and indeed were noway wanting as 
to the highest degree of force and alacrity; for 
they esteemed themselves entirely ruined if once 
the Romans got into the temple, as did the Ro- 
mans look upon the same thing as the beginning 
of their entire conquest. So a terrible battle was 
fought at the entrance of the temple, while the 
Romans were forcing their way, in order to get 
possession of that temple, and the Jews were 
driving them back to the tower of Antonia: in 
which battle the darts were on both sides use- 
less, as well as the spears, and both sides drew 
their swords, and fought it out hand to hand. 
Now during this struggle, the positions of the 
men were undistinguished on both sides, and they 
fought at random, the men being intermixed one 
with another, and confounded by reason of the 
narrowness of the place; while the noise that 
was made fell on the ear after an indistinct man- 
ner, because it wasso very loud. Great slaugh- 
ter was now made on both sides, and the com- 
batants trod upon the bodies, and the armor of 
those that were dead, and dashed them ta pieces. 
Accordingly, to which side soever the battle in- 
clined, those that had the advantage exhorted 
one another to go on, as did those that were 
beaten make great lamentation. But still there 
was no room fon ight nor for pursuit, but disor- 
derly revolutions and retreats, while the armies 
were intermixed one with another; but those 
that were in the first ranks were under the ne- 
cessity of killing or being killed, without any 
way for escaping; for those on both sides that 
came behind, forced those before them to go on, 
without leaving any space between the armies. 
At length the Jews’ violent zeal was too hard for 
the Romans’ skill, and the batt!e already inclined 
entirely that way; forthe fight had lasted from 
the ninth hour of the night, till the seventh hour 
of the day, while the Jews came on in crowds, 
and had the danger the temple was in for their 
motive; the Romans having no more here than a 
part of their army: for those legions on which 
the soldiers on that side depended, were not come 
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ap to them. So it was at pe! thought suf- 
ficient by the Romans to take possession of the 
tower of Aatonia. 

8. Bnt there was one Jnlian, a centurion, that 
came from Bithynia, a maa he was of great re- 
putatioa, whom I had formerly seen in that war, 
and one of the highest fame, both for his skill in 
war, his strength of bady, and the courage of 
his soul. This man, seeing the Romans giving 

round, and io a sad condition, for he stood by 
Titus at the tower of Antonia, leaped out, and of 
himself alone pnt the Jews to flight, when they 
were already conquerors, and made them retire 
as far as the coroer of the inner court of the 
temple: from him the multitude fled away in 
crowds, as supposing that neither his strength 
nor his violent attacks could be thase of a mere 
man. Accordingly he rushed through the midst 
of the Jews, as they were dispersed all abroad, 
and killed those that he caught. Nor, indeed, 
was there any sight that appeared more won- 
derful in the eyes of Cæsar, or more terrible to 
others, than this. However, he was himself 

ursued by fate, which it was not possible that 

e, who was but a mortal man, should escape; 
for as he had shoes all full of thick aad sharp 
nails,* as had every one of the other soldiers; so 
when he ran on the pavement of the temple, he 
slipped, and fell down upon his back with a very 

reat noise, which was made by his armor. 
This made those that were rnnning away to tarn 
back; whereupon those Romans that were in the 
tower of Antonia set upa great shout, as they 
were in fear for the man. But the Jews got about 
him in erowds, and struck at him with their 
spears and with their swords on all sides. Now 
he received a great many of the strokes of these 
iron weapons on his shield, and often ee 
to get up again, but was thrown down by those 
that struck at him; yet did he, as he lay along 
stab many of them with his sword. Nor was he 
soon killed, as being covered with his helmet and 
his breastplate in all those parts of his bady 
where he might be mortally wounded; he also 

ulled his neck close to his body, till all his other 
a were shattered, and nabody durst came to 
defend him, aad then he yielded to his fate. Now 
Cæsar was deeply affected oa acconnt of this 
man of so great fortitude, and especially as he 
was killed ia the sight of so many people; he was 
desirous himself to come to his assistance, but 
the place would not give him leave, while such 
as could have done it were too mnch terrified to 
attempt it. Thus when Jolian had struggled 
with death a great while, and had let but few of 
those that had given him his mortal wound go off 
unhurt, he had at last his throat ent, thongh not 
without some difficalty, and left behind him a 
very great fame, not only among the Romans, 
and with Cesar himself, but among his enemies 
also; then did the Jews catch up his dead body, 
and put the Romans to flight again, and shut them 
up in the tower of Antonia. Now those that 
mest signalized themselves, and fought most 
zealously in this battle of the Jewish side, were 
one Alexas and Gyphtheus of John’s party, and 
of Simon's party were Malachias, and Jnday the 
son of Merto, and James the son of Sosas, the 
commander of the Idumeans; and of the zea- 
lots, two brethren, Simon and Judas, the sons of 
Jairus. 


* No wonder that this Julian, who had so many nails in 
his shoes, slipped upon the pavement ot the temple, which 
was smooth, and aid with marble of different colors. 

t This was a remarkable day indeed, the 17th of Pane- 
mus, [Tamuz,} A. D. 70, when, according to Daniel's 
prediction, 606 years before, the Romans, in alf a week, 
caused the sucrifice and oblation to cease, Dan. ix. 27. 
For from the month of February, A. D. 66, about which 
time Vespasian entered on this war, to this very lime, 
was just three years and a half. See Bp. Lloyd's Tn- 
bles of Chronology, published by Mr. Marshall, on this 
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How Titus gave Orders to demolish the Tower 
of Antonia, and then persuaded Josephus to 
exhort the Jews again [to a Surrender. | 


§ 1. AND now Titus gave orders to his soldiers 
that were with him to dig up the foundations of 
the tower of Antonia, and make him a ready 
passage for his army to come up; while he him- 
self had Josephus brought to him, (for he had 
been a ned, that on that very day, which was 
the seventeenth day of Panemns, [Tamuz,t] the 
sacrifice called the daily saerifice had failed, and 
had not been offered to God for want of men to 
offer it, and that the people were grievously 
troubled at it,) and commanded him to say the 
same things to John that he had said before, that 
«if he had any malicious inelination for fightiag, 
he might come out with as many of his men as he 
pleased, in order to fight, without the danger of 
destroying either his city or temple; but that he 
desired he would not defile the temple, nor thereb 
oflend against God: that he might, if he ease, 
offer the sacrifices which were now disconti- 
nued, by any of the Jews whom he should pitch 
upon.” Upon this, Josephus stood in such a 
place where he might be heard, not by John only, 
but by many more, and then declared to them 
what Cæsar had given him in eharge, and this in 
the Hebrew language.{ So he earnestly prayed 
them “to spare their own city, and to prevent 
that fire which was just ready to seize upon the 
temple, and to offer their usual sacrifices to God 
therein.” At these words of his a great sadness 
and silence were observed among the people. 
But the tyrant himself cast many reproaches 
upon Josephus, with imprecations; P at last 
eile this withal, ‘that he did never fear the 
taking of the city, because it was God's own city.” 
In answer to which Josephus said thus with a 
loud voice, “ta be sure thou hast kept this city 
wonderfully pure for God's sake! the temple also 
continnes entirely unpolluted! Nor hast thou 
been guilty of any iinpiety against him for whose 
assistance thou hopest! He still receives his ac- 
customed sacrifices! Vile wretch that thou art! 
If any one should deprive thee of thy daily food, 
thon wouldest esteem him to be an enemy to 
thee; bat thou hopest to have that God for thy 
sapporter in this war, whom thou hast deprived 
of his everlasting worship; and thou iniputest 
those sins to the Romans, who to this very time 
take care to have our laws observed, and almost 
compel these sacrifices to be still offered to Gad, 
which have by thy means been intermitted. Who 
is there that can avoid groga and lamentations 
at the amazing change that is made in this city, 
since very foreigners and enemies do now correct 
that inpiety which thou hast occasioned: while 
thou, who art a Jew, and wast educated in our 
laws, art became a greater enemy to them than 
the others. But still, John, it is never dishonor- 
able to repent, aud amend what hath been done 
amiss, even at the last extremity. Thou hast an 
instance before thee in Jechoniah,} the king of 
the Jews, if thou hast a mind ta save the city, 
who, when .he king of Babylon made war against 
him, did of lis own accord go out of the city be- 
fore it was taken, and did undergo a voluntary 
captivity with his family, that the sanctuary 
might not be delivered up to the enemy, and that 


vear. Nor is it to be omitted what very nearly cen- 
firms this duration of the war, that four years before 
the war begun was somewhat above seven years tive 
months before the destruction of Jerusalem, chap. v 
sect. 3. 

tThe same that in the New Testament is always so 
ealled, and was then tho common language of the Jews in 
Judea, whieh was the Syrian dinlect. 

§ Our present copies of the Old Testament want this 
encomium upon king Jechoniah or Jehoiachim, which it 
seems was in Josephus’s copy. 
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he might not sce the house of God set on fre; 
on wbich account he is celebrated among all the 
Jews in their sacred memorials, and his memory 
is become immortal, and will be conveyed fresh 
down to our posterity through all ages. This, 
John, is aa excellent example in such a time of 
danger; and I dare venture to promise, that the 
Romans shal} still forgive thee. And take notice, 
that I, who make this exhortation to thee, am 
one of thine own nation; J, who ama Jew, do 
make this promise to thee. And it will become 
thee to consider who I am that give thee this 
counsel, and whence I am derived; for while I 
am alive ] shall never be in such slavery, as to 
forego my own kindred, or forget the laws of our 
forefathers. ‘Thou hast indignation at me again, 
and makest a clamor at me, and reproachest me; 
indeed, I cannot deny but I am worthy of worse 
treatment than all this amounts to, beeause in 
opposition (o fate I make this kind invitation to 
thee, and endeavor to force deliverance upon those 
whom God hath condemned. And who is there 
that does not know what the writings of the ancient 
prophets contain in them; and particularly that 
oracle which is just now going to be fulfilled up- 
on this miserable city?* For they foretold that 
this city should he taken when somebody shall be- 
gin the slaughter of his own countrymen. And 
are not both the city and the entire temple now 
full of the dead bodies of your countrymen? It 
is God,t therefore, it is God himself, who is bring- 
ing on this fire to purge that city and temple by 
means of the Romans, and is going to pluck up 
this city, which is full of your pollutions.” 

2. As Josephus spoke these words, with groans 
and tears in his eyes, his voice was intercepted by 
sobs. However, the Romans could not but pity 
the affliction he was under, and wonder at his 
conduct. But for John and those that were 
with him, they were but the more exasperated 
against the Romans on this account, and were 
desirous to get Josephus also into their power; 
yet did that discourse influence a great many of 
the better sort, and truly some of them were so 
afraid of the guards set by the seditious, that 
they tarried where they were, but still were sa- 
tisficd that both they and the city were doomed 
to destruction. Some also there were, who, 
watching a proper opportonity, when they might 
quictly get away, fled to the Romans, of whom 
were the high ,priests Joseph and Jesus, and of 
the sons of the high priests three, whose father 
was Ishinael, who was beheaded in Cyrene, and 
four sons of Matthias, as also one son of the other 
Matthias, who ran away after his father’s igh 
and whose father was slain by Simon the son o 
Gioras, with three of his sons, as I have already 
related; many also of the other nobility went 
over to the Romans, together with the high 
priests. Now Cesar not only reccived these 
men very kindly in other respects, but, knowing 
they would not willingly live after the customs ol 
other nations, he sent them to Gophna, und de- 
sired them to remain there for the present, and 
told them that when he was gotten clear of this 
war, he would restore each of them to their pos- 
sessions again; so they cheerfully retired to that 
small city which was allotted them, without fear 
of any danger, But as they did not appear, the 
seditious gave out ngain, that those deserters 
were slain by the Romans, which was done in 
order to deter the rest from running away, by 


* Of this oracle, sce the note on B. iv. ch. vi, sect. 3. 

t Josephus, both hero and in many places elsewhere, 
speaks so, thal it is most evident fe was fully satisfied 
thal God was on the Romans' side, and mado use of Ihem 
now for the destructionof Ihat wicked nalion of the Jews, 
Which was, for cerlaia, the Irue slate of this matter, as 
the prophet Daniel first, aud our Saviour himself nfter- 
ward, had clearly foretold. Seo Literal Accomp. of Pro- 
plecy, p. 64, &c. 

f Joseplius had before told us, B. v. ch. xiii. sect. 1. 
that this fuarth son of Mutthias reo away to the Romans 
before his father'e and brethren’s slaughter, and not after 
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fear of the like treatment. This trick of theirs 
succeeded now for a while, as did the like trict 
before; for the rest were hereby deterred from 
deserting, by fear of the like treatment. 

3. However, when Titus had reealled those 
men from Gophna, he gave orders that the 
should go round the Ai together with Jose- 
phus, and show themselves to the people; upon 
which a great many fled to the Romans. These 
also got in a great number together, and stood 
before the Romans, and besought the seditious, 
with groans and tears in their eyes, in the first 
place to receive the Romans entirely into the 
city, and save that their own place of residence 
again; but that, if they would not agree to such 
a proposal, they would at least depart out of 
the temple, and save the holy house for their 
own use; for that the Romans would not venture 
to set the sanctuary on fire, but under the most 
pressing necessity. Yet did the seditious still 
more and more contradict them; and while they 
cast loud and bitter reproaches upon these de- 
serters, they also set their engines for throwing 
of darts and javelins, and stones, upon the sacred 
gates of the temple, at due distances from one 
another, insomuch, that all the space round about 
within the temple, might be compared to a bury- 
ing ground, so great was the number of the dead 
bodies therein; as might the holy house itself be 
compared to a citadel. Accordingly, these men 
rushed upon these holy places in their armor, 
that were otherwise unapproachable, and that 
while their hands were yet warm with the blood 
of their own people which they had shed: nay, 
they proceeded to such great transgressions, that 
the very same indignation which Jews would 
naturally have against Romans, had they been 
guilty of such abuses against them, the Romans 
had now against Jews, for their impiety in re- 
gard to their own religious customs. Nay, in- 
deed, there were none of the Roman soldiers, 
who did not look with a sacred horror upon the 
holy house, and adored it, and wished that the 
robbers wonld repent before their miseries be- 
came incurable, 

4. Now Titus was deeply affected with this 
state of things, and reproached John and his 
party, and said to them, ‘Have not you, vile 
wretches that you are, by our permission put up 
this partition wall before your sanctuary?§ Have 
not you been allowed to put up the pillars there- 
to belonging, at due distances, and on it to en- 
grave in Greek, and in your own letters, this pro- 
hibition, That no foreigner should go beyond 
that wall? Have we not given yon leave to kill 
such as go beyond it, though he were a Roman? 
And what do you do now, you pernicions villains? 
Why do yon trample upon dead bodies in this 
temple? nnd why da you pollute this holy house 
with the blood of both foreigners and Jews them- 
selves? I appeal to the gods of my own country, 
and to every god that ever had any regard to this 
place, (lor i ‘it not suppose it to A now regard- 
ed by any of them;) l also appeal to my own 
army, and to those Jews that are now with me, 
and even to you yourselves, that I do not force 
you to defile this your sanctuary; and if you 
will but change the place whereon you will fight, 
no Roman shall either come near your sanctuary, 
or offer any affront to it: nay, J will endeavor 
to preserve you your holy house, whether you 
will or not.”']| 


it, as here. The former account, is, ia all probability, the 
Iruest; for hud not that fourth sen escaped before the 
others were cuught and pat to death, he had been canght 
and put to death with them. This last account, therefore, 
Jooks like an instance of a small inadvertence of Josephus 
in Lhe place before us. 

§Of this partition-wall, separatiog Jews and Gentiles, 
with its pillars and inscription, see the description of the 
temples, ch. xv. 

| That these sedilions Jews were the direct occasions 
of their own destruclion, nod of the conflagration of their 
cily and Lemple, and that Titus carnestly and constaatly 
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5. As Josephus explained these things from the 
mouth of Cesar, both the robbers and the tyrant 
thought these exhortations proceeded from Ti- 
tus’s fear, and not from his good-will to them, and 

rew insolent upon it. But when Titus saw that 
these men were neither to be moved by com- 
miseration towards themselves, nor had any con- 
cern upon them to have the holy house spared, 
he proceeded unwillingly to go on again with the 
war against them. ie could not indeed bring 
all his army against them, the place was so nar- 
row; but choosing thirty soldiers of the most 
valiant out of every hundred, and committing a 
thousand to each tribune, and making Cerealis 
the commander in chief, he gave orders that they 
should attack the guards of the temple about the 
ninth hour of that night. But as he was now in 
his armor, and preparing to go down with them, 
his friends would not let him go, by reason of the 
greatness of the danger, and what the com- 
manders suggested to him; for they said, that 
“he would do more by sitting above in the tower 
of Antonia, as a dispenser of rewards to those 
soldiers that signalized themselves in the fight, 
than by coming down, and hazarding his own 
person in the forefront of them; for that they 
would all fight stoutly while Cesar looked upon 
them.” With this advice Cesar complied, and said, 
that “the only reason he had for such compli- 
ance witb the soldiers was this, that he might be 
able to judge of their courageous actions, and 
that no valiant soldier might lie concealed, and 
miss of his reward, and no cowardly soldier 
might go unpunished; but that he might himself 
be an eyewitness, and able to give evidence of 
all that was done who was to be the disposer of 
punishments and rewards to them.” So he sent 
the soldiers about their work at the hour fore- 
mentioned, while he went out himself toa higher 
place in the tower of Antonia, whence he might 
see what was done, and there waited with im- 
patience to see the event. 

6. However, the soldiers that were sent did 
not find the guards of the temple asleep, as they 
hoped to have done, but were obliged to fight 
with them immediately hand to hand, as they 
rushed with violence upon them with a great 
shout. Now, as soon as the rest within the tem- 
ple heard that shout of those that were upon the 
watch, they ran out in troops upon them. Then 
did the Romans receive the onset of those that 
came first upon them; but those that followed 
them fell upon their own troops, and many of 
them treated their own soldiers as if they had 
been enemies; for the great confused noise that 
was made on hoth sides hindered them from dis- 
tinguishing one another's voices, as did the dark- 
ness of the night hinder them from the like dis- 
tinction by the sight; besides that blindness, 
vhich arose otherwise also from the passion and 
the fear they were in at the same time, for 
which reason it was all one to the saldiers who it 
was they struck at. However, this ignorance 
did less harm to the Romans than to the Jews; 
oecause a were joined together under their 
shields, and made their sallies more regularly 
than the others did, and each of them remem- 
bered their watchword; while the Jews were 
perpetually dispersed abroad, and made their at- 
tacks and retreats at random, and so dil fre- 
quently seem to one another to be eneinies; for 
every one of them reccived those of their own 
men that came back in the dark as Romans, and 
made an assault upon them; so that more of 
them were wounded by their own men than by 
the enemy, till, upon i coming on of the dav, 
the nature of the fight was discerned bv the eye 
afterward. Then did they stand n battle array 
in distinct bodies, and cast their carts re ularly, 
and regularly defended themselves. Nor did 
either side yteld or grow weary. The Romans 


labored to save both, is here and everywhere moet evi- 
dent in Josephus. 
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contended with each other who should fight the 
most strenuously, both single men and entire re- 
giments, as being under the eye of Titus; and 
every one concluded that this day would begin 
his promotion, if he fought bravely. What were 
the great encouragements of the Jews to act vi- 
gorously, were their fear for themselves and for 
the temple, and the presence of their tyrant, 
who exhorted some, and beat and threatened 
others, to act courageously. Now, it so happen- 
ed that this fight was for the most part a station- 
ary one, wherein the soldiers went on and came 
back in a short time and suddenly; for there was 
no long space of ground for either their flights 
or pursuits. But still there was a tumultuous 
noise among the Romans from the tower of An- 
tonia, who loudly cried out upon all occasions to 
their own men pee on courageously, when 
they were too hard for the Jews, and to stay, 
when they were retiring backward; so that here 
was a kind of theatre of war; for what was done 
in this fight could not be concealed either from 
Titus or from those that were about him. At 
length it appeared that this fight, which began at 
the ninth hour of the night, was not over till past 
the fifth hour of the day, and that io the same 
place where the battle began neither party conld 
say they had made the other to retire; but both 
the armies left the victory almost in uncertainty 
between them; wherein those that signalized 
themselves on the Roman side were a great 
many, but on the Jewish side, and of those that 
were with Simon, Judas the son of Merto, and 
Simon the son of Josias; of the Idumeans, James 
and Simon, the latter of whom was the son of 
Cathlas, and James was the sonof Sosas; of those 
that were with John, Gyptheus and Alexas, and 
of the zealots Simon the son of Jairus. 

7. In the mean thue the rest of the. Roman 
army had, in seven days’ time, overthrown 
[awe foundations of the tower of Antonia, and 
iad made a ready and broad way to the temple. 
Then did the legions come near the first court,* 
and began to raise their hanks. The one bank 
was over against the northwest corner of the 
inner temple;t another was at that northern 
edifice which was between the two gates; and 
of the other two, one was at the western cloister 
of the outer court of the temple,{ the other 
against its northern cloister. However, these 
works were thus far advanced by the Romans, 
not without great pains and difficulty, and parti- 
cularly by being obliged to bring their materials 
from the distance of a hundred turlongs. They 
had farther difficulties also upon them, some- 
times by their over-great security they were in 
that they should overcome the Jewish snares 
laid for them, and by that boldness of the Jews 
which their despair of escaping had inspired 
them withal; for some of their horsemen, when 
they went out to gather wood or hay, let their 
horses feed, without having their bridles on, 
during the time of foraging; upon which horses 
the Jews sallied out in whole bodies, and seized 
them. And when this was continually done, and 
Cesar believed, what the truth was, that the 
horses were stolen more from the negligence of 
his own men than by the valor of the Jews, he 
determined to use greater severity to oblige the 
rest to take care of their horses; so he com- 
manded that one of those soldiers who lost their 
horses should be capitally punished; whereby 
he so terrified the rest, that they preserved their 
horses for the time to come; for they did not 
any longer let them go from them to feed by 
themselves; but, as if they had grown to them, 
they went always along with them when they 
wanted necessaries. Thus did the Romans still 
continue to make war against the temple, and to 
raise their banks against it. 

8. Now, after one day had been interposed 

*Court of the Gentiles ¢ Court of Lsrael. 
t Court of the Gentiles. 
av 
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since the Romans ascended the breach, many of 
the seditious were so pressed by the famine, 
upon the present failure of their ravages, that 
they got together and made an attack on those 
Roman guards that were upon the Mount of 
Olives, and this about the eleventh hour of the 
day, as supposing first, that they would not ex- 
pect such an onset, and, in tbe next place, that 
they were then taking care of their bodies, and 
that therefore they should very easily beat them. 
But the Romans were apprized of their coming 
to attack them Ba and running together 
from the neighboring canips on the sudden, pre- 
vented them from getting over their fortification, 
or forcing the wall that was built about them. 
Upon this came on a sharp fight, and here many 
great actions were E on both sides; 
while the Romans showed both their courage 
and their skill in war, as did the Jews come on 
them with immoderate violence, and intolerable 
passion. The one part were urged on by shame, 
and the other by necessity; for it seemed a very 
shameful thing to the Romans to let the Jews go, 
now they were taken in a kind of net; while the 
Jews had but one hope of saving themselves, and 
that was in case they could by violence break 
through the Roman wall; and one whose name 
was Pedanius, belonging to a party of horsemen, 
when the Jews were already beaten and forced 
down into the valley together, spurred his horse 
on their flank with great vehemence, and caught 
up a certain young man belonging to the enemy 
by his ancle, as he was running away; the man 
was, however, of a robust body, and in his ar- 
mor; so low did Pedanius bend himself down- 
ward from his horse, even as he was galloping 
away, and so great was the strength of his right 
band, and of the rest of his body, as also such 
skill had he in horsemanship. So this man seized 
upon that his prey, as upon a precious treasure, 
and carried him as his captive to Cesar; where- 
upon Titus admired the man that had seized the 
other for his great strength, and ordered the 
man that was caught to be punished [with death] 
for his attempt against the Roman wall, but be- 
took himself to the siege of the temple, and to 
pressing on the raising of the banks. 

9. In the mean time the Jews were so distress- 
ed by the fights they had been in, as the war ad- 
vanced higherand higher, and creeping up to the 
holy house itself, that they, as it were, cut off 
those limbs of their body which were infected, 
in order to prevent the distemper’s spreading 
farther; for they set the northwest cloister, 
which was joined to the tower of Antonia, on 
fire, and after that brake off about twenty cubits 
of that cloister, and thereby made a beginning 
in burning the sanctuary; two days after which, 
or onthe twenty-fourth day of the forenamed 
month, [Panemus or Tammuz] the Romans set 
fire to the cloister that joined to the other, when 
the fire went fifteen cubits farther. The Jews, 
in like manner, cut off its roof; nor did they en- 
tirely Icave off what they were about till the 
tower of Antonia was parted from the temple, 
even when it was in their power to have stopped 
the fire; nay, they lay still while the temple was 
. first set on fire, and deemed this spreading of 
the fire to be for theirown advantage. However, 
the armies were still fighting one against another 
about the temple, and the war was managed by 
continual sallies of particular parties against one 
another. 

10. Now there was at this time n man among 
the Jews; low of stature he was, and of a des- 

icable appearance; of no character either as to 
Lise family, or in other respects: his name was 
Jonathan. He went out at the high priest John’s 
monument, aud uttered many insolent things to 
the Romans, and challenged the best of them all 
to a single combat. But many of those that stood 
there in the army huffed him, and many of them 
(as they might well be) were afraid of him. 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


Some of them also reasoned thus, and that justly 
enough, that it was not fit to fight with a man 
that desired to die, because those that utterly 
despaired of deliverance had, besides other pas- 
sions, a violence in attacking men that could not 
be opposed, and had no regard to God himself; 
and that to hazard one’s self with a person, 
whom, if you overcome, you do no great matter, 
and by whom it is hazardous that you may be 
taken prisoner, would be an instance, not of 
manly courage, but of unmanly rashness. So 
there being nobody that came out to accept the 
nian’s challenge, and the Jew cutting them with 
a great number of reproaches, as cowards, (for 
he was a very haughty man in himself, and a 
great despiser of the Romans,) one whose name 
was Pudens, of the body of horsemen, out of his 
abomination of the other's words, and of his im- 
pudence withal, and perhaps out of an incon- 
siderate arrogance, on account of the other's 
lowness of stature, ran out to him, and was too 
hard for him in other respects, but was betrayed 
by his fortune: for he fell down, and as he was 
down, Jonathan came running to him, and cut his 
throat, and then standing upon his dead body, he 
brandished his sword, bloody as it was, and 
shook his shield with his left hand, and made 
many acclamations to the Roman army, and in- 
sulted over the dead man, and jested upon the 
Romans; till at length one Priscus, a centurion, 
shot a dart at him, as he was leaping and playing 
the fool with himself, and thereby pierced him 
through: upon which a shout was set up both by 
the Jews and the Romans, though on different 
accounts. So Jonathan grew giddy hy the pain 
of his wound, and fell down upon the body of his 
adversary, as a plain instance how suddenly ven- 
geance may come upon men that bave success in 
war, Without any just deserving the same. 


CHAP. ITI. 


Concerning a Stratagem that was devised by the 
Jews, by which they burnt many of the Romans 
with another Description of the terrible Famine 
that was in the City. 


§ 1. BUT now the seditious that were in the 
temple did every day openly endeavor to beat 
off the soldiers that were upon the banks, and on 
the twenty-seventh day of the forenamed month 
[Panemus or Tamuz,] contrived such a strata- 
gem as this; they filled that part of the western 
cloister* which was between the beams, and the 
roof under them, with dry materials, as also with 
bitumen and pitch, and then retired from that 
place, as though they were tired with the pains 
they had taken; at which procedure of theirs, 
many of the most inconsiderate among the Ro- 
mans, who were carried away with violent pas- 
sions, followed hard after them as they were re- 
tiring, and applied ladders to the cloister, and 
got up to it suddenly; but the more prudent part 
of them, when they understood this unaccount- 
able retreat of the Jews, stood still where they 
were before. Howcver, the cloister was full of 
those that were gone up the ladders; at which 
time the Jews set it all on fire; and as the flamee 
burst out every where on the sudden, the Ro- 
nians that were out of the danger were seized 
with a very great consternation, as were those 
that were in the midst of the danger in the utmost 
distress. So when they perceived themselves 
surrounded with the flames, some of them threw 
themselves down backwards into the city, and 
some among their enemies [in the temple, ] as did 
many leap down to their own men, and broke 
their tiles to pieces; but a great number of 
those that were going to take these violent meth- 
ods, were prevented by the fire; though some 
prevented tbe fire by their own swords. How- 
ever, the fire was on the sudden carried so far as 
to surround those who would have otherwise 


* Of the court of the Gentiles. 
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erished. As for Cæsar himself, he could not, 

owever, but commiserate those that thus perish- 
ed, although they got up thither without any 
order for so doing, since there was no way of 

iving them any relief. Yet was this some com- 
ort to those that were destroyed, that every 
boy might see that person grieve, for whose 
sake they came to their end; for he cried out 
openly to them, and leaped up, and exhorted 
those that were about him to do their utmost to 
relieve theni. So every one of them died cheer- 
fully, as carrying along with them these words 
and this intention of Cesar as a sepulchral mo- 
nument. Some there were indeed who retired 
into the wall of the cloister, which was broad, 
and were preserved out of the fire, but were 
then surrounded by the Jews: and although 
they made resistance against the Jews fora long 
time, yet were they wounded by them, and at 
length they all fell down dead. 

2. At the last, a young man among them, whose 
name was Longus, became a decoration to this 
sal affair; and while every one of them that 
perished were worthy of a memorial, this man 
appeared to deserve it beyond all the rest. Now 
the Jews admired this man for his courage, and 
were farther desirous of having him slain; so 
they persuaded him to come down to them, ype 
security given him for his life. But Cornelius 
his brother persuaded him, on the contrary, not 
to tarnish their own glory, nor that of the Roman 
army. He complied with this last advice, and, 
lifting up his sword before both armies, he slew 
himself. Yet there was one Artorius among 
those surrounded with the fire, who -escaped by 
his subtilty; for when he had with a loud voice 
called to him Lucius, one of his fellow-soldiers 
that lay with him in the same tent, and said to 
him, ‘‘I do leave thee heir of all I have, if thou 
wilt come and receive me.” Upon this he came 
running to receive him readily: Artorins then 
threw hiniself down upon him, and saved his 
own life, while he that received him was dashed 
so vehemently against the stone pavement by 
the other's weight, that he died immediately. 
This melancholy accident made the Romans sad 
for a while, but still it made them more upon 
their guard for the future, and was of advantage 
to them against the delusions of the Jews, by 
which they were greatly damaged through their 
unacquaintedness with the places, and with the 
nature of the inhabitants. Now this cloister was 
burnt down as far as John’s tower, which he built 
in the war he made against Simon, over the gates 
that led to the Xystus. The Jews also cut otf the 
rest of that cloister from the temple, after they 
had destroyed those that got up toit. But the 
next day the Romans burut down the northern 
cloister entirely as far as the east cloister, whose 
common angle joined to the valley that was call- 
ed Cedron, and was built over it; on which ac- 
count the depth was frightful. And this was the 
state of the temple at that time. 

3. Now, of those that perished by famine in 
the city, the number was prodigious; and the 
miseries they underwent were unspeakable; for 
if so much as the shadow of any kind of food did 
any where eee n war was commenced pre- 
sently, and the dearest friends lel! a fighting one 
wita another about it, snatching from each other 
the most miserable supports of life. Nor would 
men believe that those who were dying had no 


* What Josephns observes here, that no parallel exam- 
ples had been recorded betore this time of such sieges, 
wherein mothers were forced by extremity of famine to 
eat their own children, as had been threatened to the 
Jews, in the law of Moses, upon obstinate disobedience, 
apd more than ooce fulfilled (see my Boyle's Lectures, p. 
210—214,) is by Dr. Hndson sapposed to have had two or 
three parallel examples in later ages. He might have had 
more examples, T suppose, of persous on ship-board, or in 
a desert island, casting lots for each others’ bodies. But 
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food, but the robbers would search them when 
they were expiring, lest any one should have 
concealed page in their bosoms, and counterfeited 
dying; nay, these robbers gaped for want, and 
ran about stumbling and staggering along like 
mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the 
houses like drunken men; they would also, in 
the great distress they were in, rush into the very 
same houses two or three times in one and the 
same day. Moreover, their hunger was so in- 
tolerable, that it obliged them to chew every 
thing, while they gathered such things as the 
most sordid animals would not touch, and endured 
to eat them; nor did they at length abstain from 
girdles and shoes, and the very leather wh ¢h 
belonged to their shields they pulled „a anu 
gnawed: the very wisps of old hay became food 
to some, and some gathered up fibres, and sold a 
very small weight of them for four Attic ds es 
mæ.] But why do I describe the shameless im- 
pudence that the famine brought on men in their 
eating inanimate things? while I atm going to 
relate a matter of fact, the like to which no his- 
tory relates,* either among the Greeks or Barba- 
rians. It is horrible to speak of it, and incredi- 
ble when heard. I had indeed willingly omitted 
this calamity of ours, that I might not seem to 
deliver what is so porteutous to posterity, but that 
I have innumerable witnesses to it in my own 
age: and besides, my country would have had 
little reason to thank me for suppressing the mis- 
eries that she underwent at this time. 

4. There was a certain woman that dwelt be- 
yond Jordan; her name was Mary, her father 
was Eleazar, of the village of bıthezob, which 
signifies, the house of Hyssop. ‘-l:e was emi- 
nent for her family and her wealth, and had tled 
away to Jerusalem with the rest of the multi- 
tude, and was with them besieged therein at this 
time. The other effects of this woman had been 
already seized upon, such I mean as she had 
brought with her out of Perea, and removed to 
the city. What she had treasured up besides, as 
also what food she had contrived to save, had 
been also earried of by the rapacious guards, 
who came every day running into her house for 
that purpose. This put the poor woman into a 
very great passion, and by the frequent reproach- 
es and imprecations she cast at (hese rapacious 
villains, she had provoked them to anger against 
her; but none of them, either out of the indig- 
nation she had raised against herself, or out of 
commiseration of her case, would take away her 
life: and if she found any food, she perceived 
her labors were for others, and not for herself, 
and it was now become impossible for her any 
way to find any more lood, while the famine 
pierced through her very bowels aud marrow, 
when also her passion was fired ton degree be- 
yond the famine itself; nor did she consult with 
any thing but with her passion and the necessity 
she was in, She then attempted a most unnatu- 
ral thing, and, snatching up her son, who was a 
child sucking at her breast, she said, **O thon 
miserable intant! for whom shall I preserve thee 
in this war, this famine, and this sedition! As 
to the war with the Romans, if they preserve onr 
lives, we must be slaves. ‘Phis famine also will 
destroy us even before that slavery comes upon 
us. Yet are these seditious rogues more terrible 
than both the other. Come on; be thou my food, 
and be thou a tury to these seditious varlets, and 


way to avoid death themselves but by Killing and eating 
others. Whether such examples come up to the present 
case may be doubted. The Romans were sot only willing 
but very desirous to grant those Jews in Jerusalem both 
their lives and their liberties, and to save both their ciry 
and their temple. But the zealots, the robbers, and the 
seditivus, would hearken to no terms of submission. The 

voluntarily chose to reduce the citizens to that extremi 

ty, as to force mothers to this unnatural barbarity, which 
in all its circumstances has not, Ustill sappose, been hith 


al! this was only in cases where they kuow of no possible | erto paralleled among the rest of mankind. 
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a byword to the world, which is all that is now 
wantiog to complete the calamities of us Jews.” 
As soon as she had said this, she slew her son, 
and then roasted hini, and ate the one half of 
him, and kept the other half by her concealed. 
Upon this the seditious came in presently, and 
smelling the horrid scent of this food, they 
threatened her, that they would cut her throat 
immediately if she did not show them what food 
she had T ar ready. She replied, that “she 
bad saved a very fine portion of it for them;" 
and withal uncovered what was left of her son. 
Hereupon they were seized with a horror and 
amazement of mind, and stood astonished at the 
sight, when she said to them, * This is mine own 
son, and what hath been done was mine own 
doing. Come, eat of this food; for I have eaten 
of it myself. Do not you pretend to be either 
niore tender than a woman, or more compassion- 
ate than a mother; but if you be so scrupulous, 
and do abominate this my sacrifice, as i have 
eaten the one half, let the rest be preserved for 
me also.” After which those men went out trem- 
bling, being never so much affrighted at any thing 
as they were at this, and with some difficulty 
they left the rest of that meat to tbe mother. 
Upon which the whole city was full of this horrid 
action immediately; and while every body laid 
this miserable case before their own eyes, they 
trembled, as if this unheard of action had been 
done by themselves. So those that were thus 
distressed by the famine were very desirous to 
die, and those already dead were esteemed hap- 
py, because they had not lived long enough either 
to hear or to see such miseries. 

5. This sad instance was quickly told to the 
Romans, some of whon ain not believe it, and 
others pitied the distress which the Jews were 
under: but there were many of them who were 
hereby induced to a more bitter hatred than or- 
dinary against our nation. But for Cesar, he 
excused himself before God as to this matter, 
and said, that “he had proposed peace and li- 
berty to the Jews, as well as an oblivion of all 
their former insolent practices; but that they, 
instead of concord, Hae chosen sedition; instead 
of peace, war; and before satiety and abundance, 
a famine. That they had begun with their own 
hands to burn down that temple, which we have 
preserved hitherto; and that therefore they de- 
served to eat such food as this was. That, how- 
ever, this horrid action of eating an own child 
ought to be covered with the overthrow of their 
very country itself, and men ought not to leave 
such a city upon the habitable earth, to be seen 
by the sun, wherein mothers are thus fed, al- 
though such food be fitter for the fathers than for 
the mothers to eat of, sioce it is they that con- 
tinue still in a state of war against us, after they 
have undergone such miseries as these.” And 
at the same time that he said this, he reflected 
on the desperate condition these men must be in, 
nor could he expect that such mien could be re- 
covered to sobriety of mind, after they had en- 
dured those very sufferings, for the avoiding 
whereof it only was probable they might have re- 
vented. 


CHAP. VII. 


When the Banks were completed, and the Batter- 
ing-Rams brought and could do nothing, Titus 
gave Orders to set Fire to the Gates of the 
Temple: in no long Time after which the holy 
House itself was burnt down, even against his 
Consent. 


į 1. AND now two of the legions had com- 
pleted their banks on the eighth day of the 
month Lous [Ab.] Whereupon Titus gave or- 
ders that the battering-rams should be Drouet, 
and set over against the western edifice of the 
loner temple; bor, before these were brought, the 
firmest of all the other engines had battered 
the wall for six days together without ceasing, 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


without making any impression upon it; but the 
vast largeness and strong connection of the 
stones was superior to that engine and to the 
other battering-rams also. Other Romans did, 
indeed, undermine the foundations of the north- 
ern gate, and, after a world of pains, removed 
the outermost stones; yet was the gate still up- 
held by the inner stones, and stood still unhurt: 
till the workmen, despairing of all such attempts 
by engines and crows, brought their ladders to 
the cloisters. Now the Jews did not interrupt 
them in so doing; but when they were gotten up 
they fell upon them, and fought with them; some 
of them they thrust down, and threw them back- 
wards headlong; others of them they met and 
slew: they also beat many of those that went 
down the ladders again, and slew them with their 
swords before they could bring their shields to 
protect them; nay, some of the ladders they 
threw down from above when they were full of 
armed men: a great slaughter was made of the 
Jews also at the same time, while those that 
bare the ensigns fought hard for them, as deem- 
ing it a terrible thing, and what would tend to 
their great shame if they permitted them to be 
stolen away. Yet did the Jews at length get 
possession of these engines, and destroyed those 
that had gone up the ladder, while the rest were 
so intimidated by what those suffered who were 
slain that they retired, although none of the Ro- 
mans died without haviog done good service be- 
fore his death. Of the seditious those that had 
fought bravely in the former battles did the like 
now; as besides them did Eleazar, the brother’s 
son of Simon the tyrant. But when Titus per- 
ceived that his endeavors to spare a foreign 
temple turned to the damage of his su!‘iers, and 
made them be killed, he gave order to set the 
gates on fire. 

2. In the mean time there deserted to him An- 
anus, who came from Emmaus, the most bloody 
of all Simon’s guards, and Archelaus, the son of 
Magadatus, they hoping to be still forgiven, be- 
cause they left the Jews at a time when they 
were the conquerors. Titus objected this to these 
men, as a cunning trick of theirs; and as he had 
been informed of their other barbarities towards 
the Jews, he was going in all haste to have them 
both slain. He told them, that “ they were only 
driven to this desertion, because of the utmost 
distress they were in, and did not come away of 
their own good disposition; and that those did 
not deserve to be preserved, by whom their own 
city was eee set on fire, out of which they 
now hurried themselves away.” However, the 
security he had promised deserters overcama 
his resentments, and he dismissed them accord- 
ingly, though he did not give them the same pri- 
vileges that he had afforded to others. And now 
the soldiers had already put fire to the gates, and 
the silver that was over them quickly carried the 
flames to the wood that was within 11, whence it 
spread itself all on the sudden, and caught hold 
of the cloisters. Upon the Jews seeing this fire 
all about them, their spirits sunk together with 
their bodies, and they were under such astonish- 
ment, that not one of them made any haste 
either to defend himself or to quench the fire, 
but they stood as mute spectators of it only. 
However, they did not so grieve at the loss of 
what was now burning, as to grow wiser thereby 
for the time to come; but as though the holy 
house itself had been on fire already, they whet- 
ted their passions agatnst the Romans. This 
fire prevailed during that day and the next also; 
for the soldiers were not able to burn all the 
cloisters that were round about together at one 
time, but only by pieces. 

3. But then, on the next day, Titus command- 
ed part of his army to quench the fire, and to 
make a road for the more easy marche up of 
the legions, while he himself gathered the com- 
manders together. Of those there were agseme 
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BOOK V1.—CHAP. IV. 


bled the six principal persons, Tiberius Alexan- come, according to the revolution of ages; it was 


der, the commander [under the general] of the 
whole army with Sextus Cerealis, the command- 
er of the fifth legion, and Larcius Lepidus, the 
commander of the tenth legion, and Titus Frigius, 
the commander of the fifteenth legion; there was 
also with them Eternius, the leader of the two 


legions that came from Alexandria, and Marcus | 


Antonias Julianus, procurator of Judea; after 
these came together also the rest of the procu- 
rators and tribunes. Titus proposed to these, 
that they should give him their advice what 
should be done about the holy house. Now some 
of these thought, “it would be the best way to 
act according to the rules of war, [and demolish 
E because the Jews would never leave off re- 
belling while that house was standing, at which 
house it was that they used to get all together.” 
Others of them were of opinion, that “in case 
the Jews would leave it, and none of them would 
lay up their arms in it, he might save it; but that 
in case they got upon it, and fought any more, 
he might burn it; because it must then be look- 
ed upon not as a holy house, but as a citadel, 
and that the impiety of burning it would then be- 
long to those that forced this to be done, and not 
to them.” But Titus said, that ‘although the 
Jews should get upon that holy house, and fight 
us thence, yet Behe we not to revenge ourselves 
on things ct are inanimate, instead of the men 
themselves; and that he was not in any case for 
burning dowa so vast a work as that was, because 
this would be a mischief to the Romans them- 
selves, as it would be an ornament to their go- 
verpment while it continued.” So Fronto, and 
Alexander, aod Cerealis, grew bold upon that de- 
claration, and agreed to the opinion of Titus. 
Then was this assembly dissolved, when Titus 
had given orders to the commanders that the rest 
of their forces should lie still, but that they 
should make use of such as were most courage- 
ous in this attack. So he commanded that the 
chosen men that were taken out of the cohorts 
should make their way through the ruins and 
quench the fire. 

4, Now it is true, that on this day the Jews 
were so weary, and under such consternation, 
that they refrained from any attacks. Buton the 
next day they gathered their whole force to- 
gether, and ran upon those that guarded the 
outward court of the temple very boldly, through 
the east gate, and this about the second hour of 
the day. These guards received that their attack 
with great bravery, and by covering themselves 
with their shields before, as if it were with a 
wall, they drew their squadron close together; 
yet it was evistent that they could not abide there 
very long, but would be overborne by the multi- 
tude of those that sallied out upon them, and by 
the heat of their passion. However, Cæsar see- 
ing, from the tower of Antonia, that this squad- 
ron was likely to give way, he sent some chosen 
horsemen to support them. Hereupon the Jews 
fouad themselves not able to sustain their onset, 
and upon the slaughter of those in the forefront 
many of the rest were put to flight. But as the 
Romans were going off, the Jews turned back 
upoa them, and fought them; and as those Ro- 
mans came back upon them, they retreated again, 
until about the fifth hour of the day they were 
overborne, and shut themselves up in the inner 
| court of the] temple. 

5. So Titus retired into the tower of Antonia, 
and resolved to storm the temple the next day, 
early in the morning, with his whole army, and 
to encamp round about the holy house. But as 
for that house, God had, for certain, long ago 
doomed it to the fire; and now that fatal day was 


* These steps to the altar of burnt-offering seem here 
either an improper and inaccurate expression of Josephus, 
siaco it was unlawful to make ladder steps, (see the de- 
scription of the temples, chap. xiii. and note on Antiq. 
B. iv. ch. vill. sect. 5,) or else those steps or stairs we 
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the tenth day of the month Lous, iag upon 
which it was formerly burnt by the king of Ba- 
bylon; although these names took their rise from 
the Jews themselves, and were occasioned by 
them: for upon Titus’s retiring, the seditious lay 
still for a little while, and then attacked the Ro- 
mans again, when those that guarded the holy 
house fought with those that quenched the fire 
that was burning the ianer [court of the] temple; 
but these Romans put the Jews to flight, and pro- 
ceeded as far as the holy house itself, At which 
time ope of the soldiers, without staying for 
any orders, and without apy concern or dread 
upon him at so greatan undertaking, and being 
hurried only by a certain divine fury, snatche 
somewhat out of the materials that were on fire, 
and being lifted up by another soldier, he set fire 
to a golden window, through which there was a 
p to the rooms that were round about the 
oly house, on the north side of it. As the flames 
went upward, the Jews made a great clamor, 
such as so mighty an affliction required, apd ran 
together to preveat it; and now they spared not 
their lives any longer, nor suffered any thing to 
restrain their force, since that holy house was 
perishing, for whose sake it was that they kept 
such a guard about it. 
6. And now a certain person came running to 
Titus, and told him of this fire, as he was resting 
himself in his tent, after the last battle: where- 
upon he rose up in great haste, and, as he was, 
ran to the holy house in order to have a stop put 
to the fire; after him followed all his command- 
ers, aad after them followed the several legions 
in great astonishment: so there was a great cla- 
mor and tumult raised, as was natural upon the 
disorderly motion of so great an army. Then 
did Cæsar, both by calling to the soldiers that 
were fighting, with a loud voice, and by giving a 
signal to them with his right hand, order them 
to quench the fire. But they did not hear what 
he said, though he spake so loud, having their 
ears already dinned by a great noise another 
way: nor did they attend to the signal he made 
with his hand neither, as stili some of them were 
distracted with fighting, and others with passion. 
But as for the legions that came running thither, 
neither any persuasions nor any threatenings 
could restrain their violence, but each one’s own 
passion was his commander at this time; and as 
they were crowding into the temple together, 
many of them were trampled on by one another, 
while a great number fell among the ruins of the 
cloisters, which were still hot and smoking, and 
were destroyed in the same miserable way with 
those whom they had conquered: and when they 
were come near the holy house, they made as if 
they did not so much as hear Cesar’s orders to 
the contrary, but they encouraged those that 
were before them to set it on fire. As for the 
seditious, they were in too great. distress already 
to afford their assistance [towards quenching the 
fire:] they were every where slain, and every 
where beaten; and as fora great part of the peo- 
le, they were weak and without arms, and had 
their throats cut wherever they were caught. 
Now, round about the altar lay dead bodies heap- 
ed upon one another, as at the steps going up to 
it ran a quantity of their blood,* whither also 
the dead bodies that were slain above [on the al 
tar] fell down. 
7. And now, since Cæsar was noway able to 
restrain the enthusiastic fury of the soldiers, and 
the fire proceeded oo more and more, he went 
into the holy place of the temple, with his com- 
manders, and saw it, with what was in it, which 
he found to be far superior to what the relations 


new use were invented befureethe days of Herod the 
Great, and had been here built by him; though the later 
Jews always deny it, and say, that even Herod’s altar 
was ascended to by an acclivity only. 
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of foreigners contained, and not inferior to what 
we ourselves boasted of, and believed about it. 
But as the flame had not as yet reached to its in- 
ward parts, but was still coasuiniag the rooms 
that were about the holy house, and Titus sup- 
posing what the fact was, that the house itself 
might vet be saved, he came in haste, and endea- 
vored ʻo persuade the soldiers to quench the fire, 
and gave order to Liberalius the centurion, aod 
ooe of those spearinen that were about him, to 
beat the soldiers that were refractory with their 
staves, and to restrain them; yet were their pas- 
sions too hard forthe regards they had for Cesar, 
and the dread they had of him who forbade them, 
as was their hatred of the Jews, and a certain 
vehement inclination to fight them, too hard for 
them also. Moreover, the hope of plunder indu- 
ced inany to go on, as having this opinion, that 
all the places within were full of money, and as 
seeing that all round about it was made of gold. 
And besides, one of those that went into the place 
prevented Cæsar, when he ran so hastily out to 
restrain the soldiers, and threw the fire upon the 
hinges of the gate, in the dark; whereby the 
fame burst out from within the holy house itself 
immediately, when the commanders retired, and 
Cesar with them, and when nobody any longer 
forbade those that were without to set fire to it. 
And thus was the holy house burnt down, with- 
out Cesar's approbation. 

8. Now, although any one would justly lament 
the destructioa of such a work as this was, siace 
it was the most admirable of all the works that we 
have seen or heard of, both for its curious struc- 
ture and itsmagnitude, and also for the vast wealth 
bestowed upon it, as well as for the glorious repu- 
tation it had for its holiness; yet might such a one 
comfort himself with this thought, that it was fate 
that decreed it so to be, which is inevitable, both 
as to living creatures, and as to works and places 
also. However, one cannot but wonder at the ac- 
curacy ofthis period thereto relating; for the same 
month and day were now observed as I said be- 
fore, wherein the holy house was burnt formerly 
by the Babylonians. Now the number of years 
that passed from its first foundation, which was 
laid by king Solonion, till this its destruction, 
which happened in the second year of the reign 
of Vespasian, are collected to be one thousand 
one hundred and thirty, besides seven months 
and fifteen days; aod from the second building 
of it, which was done by Haggai, in the secon 
spe, of Cyrus the king, till its destruction under 

espasian, there were six hundred thirty-nine 
years, and forty-five days. 


CHAP. V. 


The great Distress the Jews were in upon the con- 
Aagration of the holy House. Concerning a 
false Prophet, and the Signs that preceded this 
Destruction. 


§ 1. WHILE the honse was on fire, every thing 
was plundered that came to hand, and ten thou- 
sand of those that were caught were slain: nor 
was there a commiseration of any age, or any re- 
verence of gravity; but children, and old men, 
and profane persons, and priests, were all slain 
in the same manner; so that this war went round 
all sorts of men, and brought them to destruc- 
tion, und as well those that made supplication for 
their lives, as thase that defended themselves by 
fighting. The flaine was also carried a lung way, 
and made aa echo, together with the groans of 
those that were slain; and because this hill was 


* This Perea, if the word be not mistaken ia the copies, 
cannol well be that Perea which was beyond Jordan, 
whose mountains were at a considerable distance from 
Jordan, and much too remote from Jerusalem to join.this 
echo at the conflagration of the temple; but Perea inust 
be rather sume mountain beyond the brook Cedron, as 
was the mount of Olives, or some others, about such a 
distance from Jerusalem : which observation is so obvivus, 


high, and the works at the temple were very 
great, one would have thought the whole city 
nad been on fire. Norcan one imagine any thing 
either greater or more terrible than this noise; 
for there was at once a shout of the Roman le- 
gions, who were marching all together, aod a 
sad clamor of the seditious, who were pow sur- 
rounded with fire and swurd. The people also 
that were left above, were beaten back upon the 
enemy, and under a great consternatioa, aad 
made sad moans at the calamity they were un- 
der; the multitude also that was in the city join- 
ed in this outcry with those that were upon the 
hill. And besides, many of those that were worn 
away by the famine, and their mouths almost 
closed, when they saw the fire of the holy house, 
they exerted their utmost strength, and brake 
out into groans and outcries again; Perea* did 
also return the echo, as well as the mountains 
round about the [city,] and angmented the force 
of the entire noise. Yet was the misery itself 
more terrible than this disorder; for one would 
have thought that the hill itself, on which the 
temple stood, was seething hot, as full of fire on 
every part of it; that the blood was larger in 
quaatity than the, fire, and those that were slain 
more in number than those that slew them, for 
the ground did nowhere appear visible for the 
dead bodies that lay on it, but the soldiers went 
over heaps of those bodies, as they ran upon such 
as fled from them. And now it was that the mul- 
titude of the robbers were thrust out [of the inner 
court of the temple] by the Romans, and had 
much ado to get into the outward court, and from 
thence into the city, while the remainder of the 
populace fled into the cloister of that outer court. 
As for the priests, some of them plucked up from 
the holy house the spikest that were upon it, with 
their bases, which were made of lead, and shot 
them at the Romans instead of darts. Butthen, 
as they gained nothing by so doing, and as the 
fire burst out upon them, they retired to the wall 
that was eight cubits broad, and there they tar- 
ried; yet did two of these of eminence among 
theni, who might have saved themselves by going 
over to the Romans, or have borne up with cou- 
rage, and taken their fortune with others, throw 
themselves into the fire, and were burnt, to- 
gether with the holy house; their names were 
Meirus the son of Belgas, and Joseph the son of 
Daleus. 

2. And now the Romans judging that it was ia 
vain to spare what was round about the holy house, 
burnt all those places, as also the remains of the 
cloisters and the gates, two excepted; the one 
on the east side, and the otheron the south; both 
which, however, they burnt afterward. ‘They 
also burnt down the treasury chambers, in which 
was an immense quantity of money, and an im- 
mense number of garments, and other precious 
goods there reposited; and to speak allin a few 
words, there it was that the entire riches of the 
Jews were heaped up together, while the rich 
people had there built themselves chambers [to 
contain such furniture.) ‘The soldiers also came 
to the rest of the cloisters that were in the outer 
{court of the] temple, whither the women and 
children, and a great mixed multitude of the peo- 
ple ted, in number about six thousand. But be- 
tore Cæsar had determined any thing about these 
poopie or given the commanders any orders re- 

ating to them, the soldiers were in such a rage 
that they set that cloister on fire; by which means 
it came to pass, that sone of these were destroy- 
ed by throwing themselves down headlong, and 


that it is a wonder our commentators here take no notice 
of it. 

t Reland, I think, here judges well, when he interprets 
these spikes (of these that sioud on the top of the holy 
house) with sharp points: they were fixed inta lead to 
yrevent the birds trom sitling there, and defiling the holy 
uke; for such spikes there were now upon il, as Jose- 
phus himself hath already assured us, B. v. ch. v. sect. 6. 
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some were burnt in the cloisters themselves. 
Nor did any one of them escape with his life. 
A false prophet was the occasion of these peo- 
ple’s destruction,* who had made a public pro- 
clamation in the city that very day, that “God 
commanded them to get up upon the temple, and 
that there they should receive miraculous signs 
for their deliverance.” Now, there was then a 
great number of false prophets suborned by the 
pants to impose on the people who denounced 
this to them, that they doa d wait for deliver- 
ance from God; and this was in order to keep 
them from deserting, and that they might be 
buoyed up above fear and care by such hopes. 
Now, a man that is in adversity does easily com- 
ply with such promises; for when such a sedu- 
cer makes him believe that he shall be delivered 
from those miseries which oppress him, then it 
is that the patient is full of hopes of such his 
deliverance. 

3. Thus were the miserable people persuaded 
by these deceivers, and such as belied God him- 
self; while they did not attend nor give credit to 
the signs that were so evident, and did so plainly 
foretell their future desolation, but like men in- 
fatuated, without either eyes to see or minds to 
consider, did not regard the denunciations that 
God made to them. Thus there was a star} re- 
sembling a sword, which stood over the city, and 
acomet,t that continued a whole year. Thus 
also before the Jews’ rebellion, and before those 
commotions which preceded the war, when the 
people were come in great crowds to the feast 
of unleavened bread, on the eighth day of the 
month Xanthicus,{ OS ang and at the ninth hour 
of the night, so great a light shone round the 
altar and the holy house, that it appeared to be 
viight day time; which light (ied: for half an 
hour. This light seemed to be a good sign to the 
unskilful, but was so interpreted by the sacred 
scribes as to portend those events that followed 
immediately upon it. At the same festival also 
a heifer, as she was led by the high priest to be 
sacrificed, hrought forth a lamb in the midst of 
the temple. Moreover, the eastern gate of the 
inner [court of the temple,] which was of brass, 
and vastly heavy, and had been with difficulty 
shut by twenty men, and rested upon a basis 
armed with iron, and had bolts fastened very 
deep into the firm floor, which was there made 
of one entire stone, was seen to be opened of its 
own accord about the sixth hour of the night. 
Now those that kept watch in the temple came 
hereunon running to the captain of the temple, 
and told him of it, who then came up thither, 
and not without great difficulty was able to shut 
the gate again. This also appeared to the vulgar 
to be a Z EPpy prodigy, as if God did there- 
by open them the gate of happiness. But the 
men of learning understood it, that the security 
of their holy house was dissolved of its own ac- 
cord, and that the gate was opened for the ad- 
vantage of their enemies. So these publicly de- 
clared that the signal foreshowed the desolation 
that was coming upon them. Besides these, a 
few days after that feast, on the one and twenti- 
eth day of the month Artemisius [{Jyar,] a cer- 
tain prodigious and incredible phenomenon ap- 
peared: I suppose the account of it would seem 


* Reland here justly takes notice, that these Jews, whu 
had despised the true Prophet, were deservodly abused 
and deluded by these false ones. 

t Whether Jesephns means, that this star was different 
from that comet which Insted a whole year, I eannet cer- 
tainly determine. His words most favor their being dif- 
ferent one from another. 

t Since Josephus still uses the Syro-Macedonian month 
Xanthiens for the Jewish month Nisan, this &th, or as Ni- 
cephorus read it, this 9th of Xanthicus or Nisan was al- 
most a week before the Passover en the 14th: about which 
time we learn from St. John that many used to ge out of 
the country to Jerusalem to purify themselves, Juhn xi. 
SS with xii. 1, in agreement with Josephus alse, B. v, ch. 
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to be a fable were it not related by those that 
saw it, and were not the events that followed at 
of so considerable a nature as to deserve such 
signals; for, before sunsetting, chariots and 
troops of soldiers in their armor were seen run- 
ning about among the clouds, and merouading 
of cities. Moreover, at that feast which we ca 
Pentecost, as the priests were going by night 
iuto the inner (court of the] temple,§ as their 
custom was, to perform their sacred ministra- 
tions, they said, ites in the first place they felt a 
quaking, and heard a great noise, and after that 
they heard a sound as of a multitude, saying, 
“ Let us remove hence.” But what is still more 
terrible, there was one Jesus, the son of Ananus, 
a plebeiau and a husbandman, who, four years 
belie the war began, and at a time when the 
city was in very great peace and prosperity, 
came to that feast whereon itis our custom for 
every one to make tabernacles to God in the 
temple,|| began on a sudden to cry aloud, “A 
voice from the east, a voice from the west, a 
voice from the four winds, a voice against Jeru- 
salem and the holy house, a voice against the 
bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice against 
the whole people.” This was his cry, as he 
went about by dey and by night, in all the lanes 
of the city. However, certain of the most emi- 
nent among the populace had great indignation 
at this dire cry of his, and took up the man, and 
Aoi him a great number of severe stripes; yet 
id not he either say any thing for himself, or 
any thing peculiar to those that chastised him, 
but still went on with the same words which he 
cried before. Hereupon our rulers, supposing, 
as the case proved to be, that this was a sort of 
divine fury in the man, brought him to the Ro- 
man procurator, where he was whipped till his 
bones were laid bare; yet did not he make any 
supplication for himself, nor shed any tears; but 
turning his voice to the most lamentable tone 
possible, at every *.roke of the whip his answer 
was, “ Wo, wo to Jerusalem.” And when Al- 
binus (for he was then our procurator) asked 
him, ‘ Who he was? and whence he came? and 
why he uttered such words?” he made no man- 
ner of reply to what he said, but still did not leave 
off his melancholy ditty, till Albinus took him 
to be a madman, and dismissed him. Now, 
during all the time that passed before the war 
began, this man did not go near any of the citi- 
zens, Nor was seen by them while he said so; 
but he every day uttered these lamentable words, 
as if it were his premeditated vow, “ Wo, wo to 
Jerusalem.” Nor did he give ill words to any of 
those that beat him every day, ncr good words 
to those that gave him food; but this was his re- 
ply to all men, and, indeed, no other than a me- 
ancholy presage of what was to come. This cry 
of his was the loudest at the festivals; and he 
continued this ditty for seven years and five 
nionths, without growing hoarse, or being tired 
therewith, until the very time that he saw his 
presage in earnest fulfilled in our siege, when it 
ceased; for as he was going round upon the 
wall, he cried out with bis utmost force, “ Wo, 
wo to the city again, and to the people, and to 
the holy house.” And just as he added at the 
last, “ Wo, wo to myself also,” there came a 


iii. sect. 1. And it might well be, that in the sight of 
these this extraordinary light might appear. 

This bere seems to $ the court of the prieats. 

Both Reland and Havercamp in this place alter the 
naturnl punetuation and sense uf Josephus, and this coa- 
trary to the opinion of Valesius and Dr. Hndeon, lest Jo- 
sephus should say, that the Jews built booths or tents 
within the temple, at the feast of Tabernacles; which the 
latter rabbins will net a Jow to have been the ancient prae- 
tice: bnt then, since it is expressly told us in Nehemiah, 
viii. 16, that in still elder times, the Jews made booths in 
the courts of the house of God at that festival, Josephus 
may well be permitted to say the same. And, indeed, 
the modern rabbins are of very small authority in allsuck 
matters of remote antiquity. 
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stone out of one of the engines, and smote him, 
and killed him immediately; and, as he was ut- 
tering the very same presages, he gave up the 
ghost. f 

4. Now, if apy one consider these things, he 
will find that God takes care of mankind, and by 


all ways possible foreshows to our race what is | 


for their preservation, but that men perish by 
those miseries which they madly aud voluntarily 
bring upon themselves; for the Jews, by demo- 
lishing the tower of Antonia, had made their 


temple four-square, while at the same time they | 


had it written in their sacred oracles, that * then 
should their city be taken, as well as their holy 
house, when once their temple should become 
four-square.” But now, what did the most ele- 
vate them in undertaking this war, was an am- 
biguous oracle that was found also in their sa- 
cred writings, how, “about that time one from 
their country should become governor of the ha- 
bitable earth.” The Jews took this prediction 
to belong to themselves in particular, and many 
of the wise men were thereby deceived in their 
determination. Now, this oracle certainly de- 
noted the government of Vespasian, who was ap- 
pointed emperor in Judea. However, it is not 
ossible for men to avoid fate, although they see 
it beforehand. But these men interpreted some 
of these signals according to their own pleasure, 
and some of them they utterly despised, until 
their madness was demonstrated, both by the 
taking of their city, and their own destruction. 


CHAP. VI. 


How the Romans carried their Ensigns to the 
Temple, and made joyful Acclamationsto Titus. 
The Speech that Titus made to the Jews when 
they made Supptication for Mercy. What Re- 
ply they made thereto; and how that Reply mo- 
ved Titus’s Indignation against them. 


$ 1. AND now the Romans, upon the tight of 
the seditious iato the city, and upon the burning 
of the holy house itself, and of all the buildings 
round about it, brought their ensigns to the tem- 
le,* and set them over against its eastern gate; 
apd there did they offer sacrifices to them, and 
there did they make Titus Imperator,t with the 
greatest acclamations of joy. And now all the 
soldiers had such vast quantities of the spoils 
which they had gotten by plunder, that in Syria 
a pound weight of gold was sold for half its former 
value. But as for those priests that kept them- 
selves still upon the rel of the holy house,{ 
there was a boy that, out of the thirst he was in, 
desired some of the Roman guards to give him 
their right hand as a security for his Jife, and 
confessed he was very thirsty. These guards 
commiserated his age, and the distress he was jn, 
and gave him their right hands accordingly. So 
he came down himself and drank some water, 
and filled the vessel he had with him when he 
came to them with water, and then went off, and 
fled away to his own friends; nor could any of 
those gnards overtake him; but still they re- 

roached him for his perfidiousness. To which 
be made this answer: “I have not broken the 
agreement; for the security I had given me was 
not in order to my staying with you, but only in 
order to my coming down safely, and taking up 
some water: both which things I have perform- 
ed, and thereupon think mysclf to have heen 
faithful to my engagement.” Hereupon those 


* Take Havercamp’s note hcre.—"* This,” says he, “isn 
remarkuble place : and Tertullian truly says in his Apo- 
logetic, ch. xvi. p. 162, that "the entire religion of the 
Roman camp almost consisted in worshipping the ensigus, 
in swearing hy tho ensigns, and in pre erring the ensigns 
before all the [other] gods.” See what Havercamp says 
upon that place of Tertullian 

t This declaring Titus Imperator by the eoldiers, upon 
such signal success, and the slanzhter of such a vast num- 
ber of enemies, was according to the usual practice of 
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whom the child had imposed upon admired at his 
cunning, and that on aceount of his age. On the 
fifth day afterward, the priests that were pined 
with the famine came down, and whea they were 
brought to Vitus by the guards, they begged for 
their lives: but he replied, that “the time of 
pandon was over as to them, and that this very 

oly house, on whose account only they conld 
justly hope to be preter was destroyed, and 
that it was agreeable to their office, that priests 
should perish with the house itself to which they 
belonged.” So he ordered them to be put to death. 

2. Butas for the tyrants themselves, and those 
that were with them, when they found that they 
were encompassed on every side, and, as it were. 
walled round, without any method of escaping, 
they desired to treat with Titus by word of mouth. 
Accordingly, such was the kindness of his nature, 
and his desire of preserving the city from de- 
struction, joined to the advice of his friends, who 
now thought the robbers were come to a temper, 
that he placed himself on the western side of the 
outer [court of the] temple; for there were gates 
on that side above the Xystus, and a bridge that 
connected the upper city to the temple. This 
bridge it was that lay between the tyrants and 
Cæsar, and parted them; while the multitude 
stood on each side, those of the Jewish nation 
about Simon and John, with great hopes of par- 
don, and the Romans about Cesar, in great ex- 
pectation how Titus would receive their suppli- 
cation. So Titus charged his soldiers to restrain 
their rage, and let their darts alone, and ap- 
pointed an interpreter between them, which was 
a sign that he was the conqueror, and first began 
the discourse, and said: * E hope you, Sirs, are 
now satiated with the miseries of your country, 
who have not had auy just notions, either of our 
great power, or of your own great weakness, but 
have like madmen, after a violent and incon- 
siderate manner, made such attempts as have 
brought your people, your city, and your holy 
house, to destruction. You have been the men 
that have never left off rebelling since Pompey 
first conquered you; and have, since that time, 
made open war with the Romans. Have you de- 

ended on your multitude, while a very small 
part of the Roman soldiery have been strong 
enough for you? Have you relied on the fidelity 
of your confederates? And what nations are 
there, out of the limits of our dominion, that 
would choose to assist the Jews before the Ro- 
mans? Are your bodies stronger than ours? Nay, 
you know that the pero Germans themselves 
are our servants. Have you stronger walls than 
we have? Pray, what greater obstacle is there 
than the walf of the ocean, with which the 
Britons are encompassed, and yet do adore the 
arms of the Romans? Do you exceed us in cou- 
rage of soul, and the sagacity of your com- 
manders? Nay, indeed, you cannot but know that 
the very Carthaginians have been conquered by 
us. It can therefore be nothing certainly but the 
kindness of us Romans which ‘ath exeited you 
against us; who, in the first place, have giver 
you this land to possess; and, in the next place 
have set over you kings of your own nation, 
and, in the third place, have reservet] the laws 
of your forefathers to you, and have withal per- 
mitted you to live, either by yourselves or among 
others, as it should please you; and, what is our 
chief favor of all, we have cg you leave to 
gather up that tribute which is paid to God.} 


ihe Romans in like cases, as Reland assures us on this 
Inec. 

t Tho Jews of later times ngreo with Josephus, that 
there were hiding places or secret chambers abont the 
holy honac, as Reland here informs ns, where he thinks 
he has funnd these very walls described by them. 

§ Spnnheim notes here, that the.Romans used to permit 
the Jews to collect their sacred tribute, and send it to Ja- 
rusalem; of which we lave had abundant evidence ia 
Jcsephns already un othcr occasions. 
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with such other gifts that are dedicated to him; 
nor have we Called those that carried these do- 
nations to account, nor prohibited them; till at 
length you became richer than we ourselves, 
even when you were our enemies; and you made 
preparations for war against us with our own 
money; nay, after all, when you were in the en- 
joyment of all these advantages, you turned your 
too great plenty against those that gave it you, 
and, like merciless serpents, have thrown out 
your poison against those that treated you kindly. 
suppose, therefore, that you might despise the 
slothtulness of Nero, and, like limbs of the body 
that are broken or dislocated, you did then lie 
quiet, waiting for some other time, though still 
with a malicious intention, and have now shown 
your distemper to be greater than ever, and have 
extended your desires as far as your impudent 
and immense hopes would enable you to do it. 
At this time my father came into this country, 
not with a design to punish you for what you had 
done under Cestius, but to admonish you; for, 
had he come to overthrow your nation, he had 
run reat to your fountain-head, and had im- 
mediately laid this city waste; whereas he went 
and burnt Galilee and the neighboring parts, 
and thereby gave you time for repentance: which 
instance of humanity you took pe an argument 
of his weakness, and nourished up your impu- 
dence by our mildness. When Nero was gone 
out of the world, you did as the wickedest 
wretches would have done, and encouraged your- 
selves to act against us by our civil dissensions, 
and abused that time, when both I and my father 
were gone away for Egypt to make preparations 
or this war. Nor were you ashamed to raise 
disturbances against us when we were made em- 
perors, and this while you had experienced how 
mild we had been, when we were no more than 
generals of the army. But when the government 
was devolved upon us, and all other people did 
thereupon lie quiet, and even foreign nations 
seat embassies, and congratulated our access to 
the government, then did you Jews show your- 
selves to be our enemies. You sent embassies to 
those of your nation that are beyond Euphrates, 
to assist you in your raising disturbances: new 
walls were built by you round your city, sedition 
arose, and one tyrant contended against another, 
and a civil war broke out among you; such in- 
deed as became none but so wicked a people as 
you are. I then came to this city, as unwillingly 
sent by my father, and received melancholy in- 
junctions from him. When I heard that the peo- 
ple were disposed to peace, I rejoiced at it: I 
exhorted you to leave off these proceedings, be- 
fore I began this war: I spared you even when 
you had fought against me a great while: I gave 
my right hand asa security to the deserters: I 
observed what I had promised faithfully. When 
they fled to me, I had compassion on many of 
those that I had taken captive: I tortured those 
that were eager for war, in order to restrain 
them. It was unwillingly that I brought my en- 
gines of war against your walls: I always. pro- 
hibited my soldiers, when they were set upon 
your sanghiter, from their severity against you. 
Afterevery victory I persuaded you to peace, as 
though I had been myself conquered. When I 
came near your temple, I again departed from 
the laws of war, and exhorted yon to spare your 
own sanctuary, and to preserve your holy house 
to yourselves. IT allowed you a quict exit out of 
it and security for your preservation: nay, if 
you had a mind, I gave you leaze to fight in ano- 
ther place. Yet have you still despised every 
one of my proposals, and have set tire to vour 
holy house with your own hands. And now, vile 
wretches, do you desire to treat with me b 
word of mouth? To what purpose is it that you 
would save such a holy house as this was, which 
ìs now destroyed? What prescrvation can you 
now desire, after the destruction of your temple? 
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Yet do you stand still at this very time in your 
armor; nor can you bring yourselves so much 
as to pretend to be supplicants even in this your 
utmost extremity. O miserable creatures! What 
is it you chee on? Are not your people dead? 
is not your holy house gone? is not your city in 
my power? and are not your own very lives in 
my hands? And do you still deem it a part of 
valor to die? However, I will not imitate your 
madness. If you will throw down your arms, and 
deliver up your bodies to me, I grant yon your 
lives: and I will act like a mild master of a fami- 
ly; what cannot be healed shall be punished, and 
the rest I will preserve for my own use.” 

3. To that one of Titus they made this reply, 
that “they could not accept of it, because they 
had sworn never to do so, but they desired they 
might have leave to go through the wall that had 
been made about them, with their wives and 
children; for that they would go into the desert, 
and leave the city to him.” At this Titus had 
great indignation, that, when they were in the 
case of men already taken captives, they should 
pretend to make their own terms with him, as if 
they had been conquerors. So he ordered this 
proclamation to be made to them, that ‘ they 
should no more come out to him as deserters, nor 
hope for any further security; for that he would 
henceforth spare nobody, but fight them with his 
whole army; and that they might save them- 
selves as well as they could; for that he would 
from henceforth treat them according to the laws 
of war.” So he gave orders to the soldiers both 
to burn and to plunder the city, who did nothing 
indeed that day, but on the next day they set fire 
to the repository of the archives, to Acra, to the 
council-house, and to the place called Ophlas; at 
which time the fire proceeded as far as the palace 
of queen Helena, which was in the middle of 
Acra; the lanes also were burnt down, as were 
also those houses that were full of the dead bodies 
of such as were destroyed by famine. 

4. On the same day it was, that the sons and 
brethren of Izates the king, together with many 
other of the eminent men of the populace, got 
together there, and besought Cesar to give them 
his right hand for their security; upon which 
though he was ney angry at all that were now 
remaining, yet did he not lay aside his old mode 
ration, but received these men. At that time in 
deed, he kept thein all in custody, but still bound 
the kine’s sons and kinsmen. aad led them with 
him to Rome, in order to make them hostages for 
their country’s fidelity to the Romaas. 


CHAP. VII. 


What afterwards befell the Seditious, when they 
had done a great deal of Mischief, and suffered 
many Misfortunes; and also how Cæsar became 
Master of the upper Cily. 
$ 1. AND now the seditious rushed into the 

royal pałace, into which many had put their effects, 

because it was so strong, and drove the Romans 
away from it. ‘They also slew all the people that 
had crowded into it, who were in number about 
eight thousand four hundred, and plundered them 
of what they had. They also took two of the 
Romans alive; the one was a horseman and the 
other a footman. They theu cut the throat of 
the footman, and immediately had him drawn 
through the whole city, as revenging themselves 
upon the whole body of the Romans by this one 
instance. But the horseman said he had some- 
what to suggest to them in order to their preser- 
vation; whereupon he was brought. before Simon, 
but he having nothing to say when he was there, 
he was delivered to Ardalas, one of his com- 
manders, to be punished, who bound his hands 
behind him, and put a riband over his eyes, and 
then brought him out over against the Romaus, 
as intending to cut off his head. But the man 


| prevented that execution, aud ran away to the 
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Romans, and this while the Jewish executioner 
was drawing out his sword. Now when he was 
gotten away from the enemy, Titus could not 
think of putting him to death, but because he 
deenied him unworthy of being a Roman soldier 
any longer, on account that he had been taken 
alive by the enemy, he took away his arms, and 
ejected hini out of the legion whereto he had be- 
longed, which, to one that had a sense of shame, 
was a penalty severer than death itself. 

2. On the next day, the Romans drove the rob- 
bers oat of the lower city, and set all on fire as far 
as Siloam. ‘These soldiers were indeed glad to 
see the city destroyed. But they missed the 
plunder, because the seditious had carried off all 
their effects, and were retired into the upper 
city; for they did not yet at all repent of the mis- 
chiefs they had done, but were insolent as if they 
had doae well; for as they saw the city oa fire, 
they appeared cheerful, and put on joyful coun- 
tenances, in expectation, as they said, of death 
to end their miseries. Accordingly, as the peo- 
ple were now slain, the holy house was burnt 
down, and the city was on fire, there was nothing 
farther left for the enemy todo. Yet did not Jo- 
sephus grow weary even in this utmost extremi- 
ty, to beg of them to spare what was left of the 
city; he are largely to them about their bar- 
barity and impiety, and gave them his advice in 
order to their escape, though he gained nothing 
thereby more than to be laughed at by them; 
and as they could not think of surrendering them- 
selves up, because of the oath they had taken, 
nor were strong enough to fight with the Romans 
any longer upon the square, as being surround- 
ed on all sides, and a kind of prisoners already, 
yet were they so accustomed to kill people, that 
they could not restrain their right hands from 
acting accordingly. So they dispersed them- 
selves before the city, and laid themselves in am- 
bush among its ruins, to catch those that attempt- 
ed to desert to the Romans; accordingly many 
such deserters were caught by them, aad were 
all slain; for these were too weak by reason of 
their want of food to fly away from them; so their 
dead bodies were thrown to the dogs. Now every 
other sort of death was thoug!it more tolerable 
than famine, insomuch, that though the Jews de- 
spaired of mercy, yet would they fly to the Ro- 
mans, and would themselves, even of their own 
accord, fall among the murderous rebels also. 
Nor was there any place in the city that had no 
dead bodies in it, but what was entirely cover- 
ed with those that were killed either by the fa- 
mine or the rchellion; and all was full of the dead 
bodies of such as had perished either by that se- 
dition or by that famine. 

3. So now the last hope which supported the 
tyrants and that crew of robbers who were with 
theru, was in the caves and caverns under ground; 
whither, if they could once fly, they did not ex- 
pect tu be searched out, but endeavored, that 
after the whale city should be destroyed, and the 
Romans gone away, they might come out again, 
and escape from them This was no better than 
a dream of theirs, for they were not able to lie 
hid either front God or from the Romans. How- 
ever, they depended on these underground sub- 
terfuges, and set more places on fire than did the 
Romans themselves; and those that fled out of 
their houses thus set on fire, into the ditches, 
they killed them without merey and pillaged 
them also; and it they discavered food belonging 
to any one, they seized upon it aad swallowed it 
down, together with their blood also; nay, they 

* i. e. Mount Sion. 

{This innameraubloe muftitude of Jews that were sold 
by the Romane, were an eminent completion of God's an- 
erent threatening by Moses, that, if they apostatized from 
their obedicnee 10 his laws, they should be sold unto their 
enemics for bondmen and bondwomen, Jicut. xxviii. U8. 
Bea more especially the note on cir. ix. sect. 2. But one 
thing here is peculiarly remarkable, that Moses adds, 
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were now Conie to fight one with another about 
their plunder; and I cannot but think, that had 
not their destruction prevented it, their barbarity 
wou'd have made them taste even of the dead 
bodies themselves. 


CHAP. VHI. 


How Cesar raised Banks round about the upper 
City,* and when they were completed, gave or- 
ders that the Machines should be brought. He 
then possessed himself of the whole City. 


§ 1. Now when Cesar perceived that the up- 

er City was so steep that it could not postiBly 
ie taken without raising baaks against it, he dis- 
tributed the several parts of that work among 
his army, and this on the twentieth day of the 
month Lous,[Ab.] Now the carriage of the ma- 
terials was a difficult task, since all the trees, as 
I have already told you, that were about the city 
within the distance of a hundred furlongs, had - 
their branches cut off already, in order to make 
the former banks. The works that belonged to 
the four legions were erected on the west side of 
the city, over against the royal palace; but the 
whole body of the auxiliary troops, with the rest 
of the multitude that were with thein, [erected 
their banks] at the Xystus, whence they reach- 
ed to the bridge, and that tower of Simon which 
he had built as a citadel for himself against John, 
when they were at war with one another. 

2. It was at this time that the commanders of 
the Idumeans got together privately, and took 
counsel about surrendering up themselves to the 
Romans. Accordingly, they sent five men to 
Titus, and entreated him to give them his right 
hand for their security. So Titus thinking that 
the tyrants would yield, if the Idumeans, upon 
whom a great part of the war depended, were 
once withdrawn from them, after sonie reluctancy 
and delay, complied with them, and gave them 
security for their lives, and sent the five men 
back. But as these Idumeans were preparing 
to march out, Simon perceived it, and immedi- 
ately slew the five men that had gone to Titus, 
and took their commanders, ere put them in 
prison, of whom the must eminent was Jacob the 
son of Sosas: but as for the multitude of the Idu- 
means, who did not at all know what to do, now 
their commanders were taken from them, he had 
them watched, and secured the walls by a more 
numerous garrison. Yet could not that garrison 
resist those that were deserting, for although a 
great number of them were slain, yet were the 
deserters many more in number. These were 
all received by the Romans, because Titus him- 
sclf grew negligent as to his former orders for 
killing them, and because the very soldiers grew 
weary of killing them, and becanse they hoped 
to gct some money by sparing them; for they 
left only the populace, and sold the rest of the 
multitude,t with their wives and children, and 
every one of them at avery low price; and that 
because such as were sold were very many, and 
the buyers were few: aud although Titus hnd 
made proclamation beforehand, that no deserter 
should come alone by himself, that so they might 
bring ont their families with them, yet did he re- 
ceive such as these also. However, he set over 
them such as were to distinguish some from 
others, in order to see if any of them deserved 
to be punished. And indeed the number of those 
that were sold was inmense; but of the populace 
about forty thousand were saved, whom Cæsar 
let go whither every one of thein pleased. 

3. But now at this time it was that one of the 
Though they should be sold for slaves, yet no man should 
buy them; i. c. either they should havo none to redeem 
them from this sale into slavery; or, rather, that the 
slaves to be sold should be more than were the purchasers 
fur them, and so they should bo sold for a little or nothing; 


which is what Josephus here affirms to have been the 
case at this time. 
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priests, the son of Thebuthus, whose name was 
Jesus, upon his having security given him F 
the oath of Cæsar, that he should be preserved, 
upoa coadition that he should deliver to him cer- 
tain of the precious things that had been reposi- 
ted in the temple,* came out of it, and delivered 
him from the wall of the holy house two candle- 
sticks, like to those that lay in the holy house, with 
tables, and cisterns, and vials, all made of solid 
gold, and very heavy. He also delivered to him 
the veils and the garments, with the precious 
stones, and a great number of other precious ves- 
sels that belonged to their sacred worship. The 
treasurer of the temple also, whose name was 
Phineas, was seized on, and showed Titus the coats 
and girdles of the priests, with a great quantity 
of purple and scarlet, which were there reposi- 
ted for the uses of the veil, as also a great deal 
of cinnamon and cassia, with a large quantity of 
other sweet spices which used to be mixed to- 
gether,t and offered as incense to God every day. 
A great many other treasures were also deliver- 
ed to him, with sacred ornaments of the temple 
not a few; which things thus delivered to Titus 
obtained of him for this man the same pardon 
that he had allowed to snch as deserted of their 
own accord. 

4, And now were the banks finished on the 
seventh day of the month Gorpieus [Flul,] in 
eighteen days’ time, when the Romans brought 
their machines against the wall. But for the se- 
ditious, some of them, as despairing of saving 
the city, retired from the wall to the citadel; 
others of them went down into the subterranean 
vaults, though still a great many of them defend- 
ed themselves agaist those that brought the 
engines for the battery: yet did the Romans 
overcome them by their nuniber, and by their 
strength; and, what was the principal thing of 
all, by going cheerfully about their work, while 
the Jews were quite dejected, and become weak. 
Now, as soon as a part of the wall was battered 
down. and certain of the towers yielded to the 
impression of the battering-rams, those that op- 
posed themselves fled away, and such a terror 
tell upon the tyrants, as was much greater than 
the occasion required; for before the enemy got 
over the breach, they were quite stunned, and 
were immediately for flying away. And now 
one might see these men, who had hitherto been 
so insolent and arrogant in their wicked practices, 
to be cast down, and to tremble, insomuch that 
it would pity one’s heart to observe the change 
that was made in those vile persons. Accord- 
ingly, they ran with great violence upon the Ro- 
man wall that encompassed them, in order to 
force away those that guarded it, and to break 
through it, and get away. But when they saw 
that those who had formerly been faithful to 
them, had gone away, (as decd they were fied 
whithersoever the great distress they were in, 
persuaded them to flee,) as also when those that 
came running before the rest told them that the 
western wall was entirely overthrown, while 
others said the Romans were gotten in, and 
others that they were near, and looking out for 
them, which were only the dictates of their fear, 
which imposed upon their sight, they fell upon 
their face, and greatly lamented their own mad 
conduct; and their nerves were so terribly Jooscd, 
that they could not flee away. And here one 
may chiefly reflect on the power of God exer- 
cised upon these wicked wretches, and on the 
good fortune of the Romans; for these tyrants 
did now wholly deprive themselves of the se- 
curity they had in their own power, and came 
down from those very towers of their own ac- 
cord, wherein they could have never been taken 


* What became of these spoils of the temple that es- 
eaped the fire, see Josephus himself hercatter, B. vii. ch. 
v. sect. 5, and Reland de Spoliis Templi, p. 129—138. 

t These various sorts ef spices, even mere than these 
fear which Moses preseribed, Exod. xxxi. 34, we see were 
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by force, nor, indeed, by any other way than by fa- 
mine. And thus did the Romans, when they had 
taken such great pains about weaker walls, get 
by good fortune what they could never have got- 
ten by their engines: for three of these towers 
were too strong for all mechanical engines what 
eS, concerning which we have treated of be- 
ore. 

5. So they now left these towers of themselves, 
or rather they werc ejected out of them by God 
hiniself, and fed immediately to that valley which 
was under Siloam, where they again recovered 
themselves out of the dread they were in fora 
while, and ran violently against that part cf the 
Roman wall which lay on that side; but as their 
courage was too much depressed to make their 
attacks with sufficient force, and their power was 
now broken with fear and affliction, they were 
repulsed by the guards, and dispersing them- 
E at distances from each other, went down 
into the subterranean caverns. 
being now become masters of the walls, they 
both placed their engines upon the towers, and 
made joyful acclamations for the victory they had 
gained, as having found the end of this war much 
lighter than its beginning: for when they had 
gotten upon tLe last wall without any bloodshed, 
they could hardly believe what they found to be 
true; but seeing nobody to oppose them, they 
stood in doubt what such an unusual solitude 
could mean. But when they went in numbers 
into the Jaues of the city, with their swords 
drawn, they slew those whom they overtook 
without mercy, and set fire to the houses whither 
the Jews were fled, and burnt every soul in them, 
and laid waste a great many of the rest; and 
when they were cone to the houses to plunder 
them, they found in thein entire families of dead 
men, and the upper rooms full of dead corpses, 
that is, of such as died by the famine; they then 
stood in a horror at this sight, and went out with- 
out touching any thing. But although they had 
this commiseration for such as were destroyed 
in that manner, yet had they not the same for 
those that were still alive, but they ran every one 
through whom they met with, and obstructed the 
very lanes with their dead bodies, and made the 
whole city run down with blood, to such a de- 
gree indeed that the fire of many of the houses 
was quenched with these men’s blood. And truly 
so it happened, that though the slayers left off at 
the evening, yet did the fire greatly prevail in 
the night; and as all was burning, came that 
eighth day of the month Gorpieus [Flul,] upon 
Jerusaleni, a city that had been liable to so many 
miseries during this siege, that, had it always en- 
joyed asmuch happiness from its first foundation, 
it would Pe ical have been the envy of the 
world. Nor did it on any other account so much 
deserve these sore misfortunes, as by producing 
such a generation of men az were the occasion 
of this its overthrow. 


CHAP. IX, 


What Injunctions Cesar gare when he was come 
within the City. The number of the Captires, 
and of those that perished in the Siege; as also 
concerning those that had escaped into the sub- 
terranean Caverns, among whom were the ty- 
ranis Simon and John themselves. 


§ 1. Now when Titus was come into this [up- 
per] city, he ndmired not only some other places 
of strength in it, but particularly those stroag 
towers which the tyrants in their mad conduct 
had relinquished: for when he saw their solid al 
titude, and the largeness of their several stones, 
and the exactness of their jotats, as also how 
great was their breadth, aud fiow extensive their 


So the Romans 


used in the public worship under Herod's temple, parti- 
cularly cinnamon and cassia; which Reland takes parti- 
cular nelice of, as agreeing with Lhe later testimoay of 
the Talmudists. 
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length, he expressed himself after the manner 
following: “ We have certainly had God for our 
assistant in this war, and it was no other than 
God who ejected the Jews out of these fortifica- 
tions; for what could the hands of men, or any 
machines, do towards overthrowing these tow- 
erst’ At which time be had many such dis- 
courses to his friends: he also let such go free 
as had been bound by the tyrants, and were left 
in the prisons. To conclude, when he entirely 
demolished the rest of the city, and overthrew 
its walls, he lelt these towers as a monument of 
his good fortune, which had proved his auxiliary, 
and enabled him to take what could not other- 
wise have been taken by him. 

2. And now, since his soldiers were already 
quite tired with killing men, and yet there ap- 
peared to be a vast multitude still remaining 
alive, Cæsar gave orders that they should kill 
none but those that were in arms, and opposed 
them, but should take the rest alive. But, to- 
gether with those whom they had orders to slay, 
they slew theaged and infirm; but for those that 
were in their flourishing age, and who might be 
useful to them, they drove them together into 
the temple, and shut them up within the walls of 
the court of the women; over which Cæsar set 
one of his freedimen, as also Fronto, one of his 
own friends, which last was to determine every 
one’s fate, according to his merits. So this Fronto 
stew all those that had been seditious, and rob- 
bers, who had been impeached one by another; 
but of the young men he chose out the tallest and 
most beautiful, and reserved them for the tri- 
umph; and as for the rest of the multitude that 
were above seventeen years old, he put them into 
bonds, and sent them to the Egyptian mines.* 
Titus also sent a great number into the provin- 
tes, as a present to them, that they might be de- 
stroyed upon the theatres, by the sword, and by 
the wild beasts; but those that were uader se- 
veateen years of age were sold for slaves. Now 
during the days wherein Fronto was distinguish- 
ing thése men, there perished, for want ot food, 
eleven thousand; some of whom did not taste 
any food, through the hatred their guards bore to 
them, and others wouid not take in aay when it 
was given to them. The multitude also was so 
very great, that they were in waat even of corn 
for their sustenance. 

3. Now the numbert of those that were carried 
captive during this whole war was collected to be 
ninety seven thousand; as was the number of 
those who perished during the whole siege eleven 
hundred thousand, the greater part of whom 
were indeed of the same nation, fwith the citi- 
zens of Jerusalem,] but not belonging to the city 
itself; for they were come up from all the coun- 
try to the feast of unleavened bread, and were on 
a sudden shut up by anarmy, which atthe very first 
occasioned so great a straitness among them, that 
there came a pestilential destruction upon them, 
and soon afterward such a famine as destroyed 
them more suddenly. And that this city could 
contain so many people in it, is manifest by that 


* See the aeveral predictions, that the Jews, if they be- 
came ohstinate in their idolatry and wickedness, should 
be sent again, or sold, into Egypt, for their punishment, 
Doui. xxviii. 68; Jer. xliv. 7; Hos. viii. 125 ix. 35 xi 4, 
5; Esd. xv. J0—13, with authentic Records, Part i. page 
49, 121, and Iteland’s Palestina, tom. ii. page 715. 

t The whole multitude of Jews that were destroyed 
during the entire seven years before this timo, in all the 
eountries of and bordering on Judea, is summed up by 
Archbishop Usher, from Lypsius, out of Josephus, at the 
year of Christ 70, and amounts to 1,337,490. Nor could 
there have been that number of Jews in Jerusalem to be 
destroyed in this siege, as will be presently set down by 
Joeephus; but that both Jews aad prosclytes of justico 
were just then come up out of the other countries of Ga- 
Mice, Samaria, Judea, Perea, and other remoter regions, 
to tha Passovor, in vast numbers, and therein cooped up, 
as ia a prison, hy the Roman army, as Josephus himself 
well ohserves in this and the next section, and as is ex- 
actly related elsewhere, B. v. ch. iii. sec. 1, andch. xiii. 7. 
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number of them which was taken under Cestius 

who being desirous of informing Nero of the 
power of the city, who otherwise was disposed 
to contemn that nation, eatreated the high 
priests, if the thing were possible, to take the 
number of their whole multitude. So these high 
priests, upon the coming of that feast which is 
called the Passover, when they slay their sacri- 
fices, from the ninth hour till the eleventh, but se 
that a compaay not less than tent belong to every 
sacrifice, (for it is not lawful for them to feast 
singly by themselves,) and many of us are twenty 
in a company, found the number of sacrifices was 
two handed fifty-six thousand and five hundred , 
wnis wpoa the allowance cf no more than tea 
that feast together, amounts to two millions seven 
hundred thousand and two hundred persons that 
were pure and holy, for as to those who have the 
leprosy, or the gonorrhcea, or women that have 
their monthly courses, or such as are otherwise 
potlnted, it is not lawful for them to be partakers 
of this sacrifice; nor indeed for any foreigners 
neither, who come hither to worship. 

4, Now this vast multitude is indeed collected 
out of remote places, but the eatire nation was 
now shut up by fate,,as in a prison, and the Ro- 
man army encompassed the city when it was 
crowded with inhabitants. Accordingly the mul 
titude of those that therein Pee exceeded 
all the destructions that either men or God eve 
brought upon the world; for, to s eak only ot 
what was publicly known, the Romans slew 
some of them, some they carried captives, and 
others they made a search for under ground, and 
when they fonnd where they were, they broke 
up the ground and slew all they met with. There 
were also found slaia there above two thousand 
persons, partly by their own hands, and partly by 
one another, but chiefly destroyed by the famine; 
but then, the ill savor of the dead bodies was 
most ofensive to those that lighted upon them, 
insomuch that some were obliged to get away 
immediately, while others were so greedy of gain, 
that they would go in among the dead bodies 
that lay on heaps, and tread upon them; for a 
great deal of treasure was found in these caverns, 
and the hope of gain made every way of getting 
it to be esteemed lawful. Many also of those 
that hat been put in prison by the tyrants were 
now brought out: for they did not leave off their 
barbarous cruelty at the very last: yet did God 
avenge himself upon them both, in a manner 
agreeable to justice. As for John, he wanted 
food together with his bretnren, in these caverns, 
and begged that the Romans would now give him 
their Say hand for security, which he had often 
proudly rejected before: but for Simon, he strug- 

led hard with the distress he was in, till he was 
orced to surrender himself, as we shall relate 
hereafter: so he was reserved for the triumph, 
and to be then slain; as was John condenined to 
perpetual imprisonment. And now the Romans 
sct fire to the extreme parts of the city, and 
burnt them down, and entirely demolished its 
walls. 


t This number of a company fer one paschal lamh, be- 
tween ten and twenty, agrees exactly with the number 
thirteen, at our Saviour’s last passover. As tothe whole 
number of the Jews that used to come upto the Passover, 
and catof it at Jerusalem, cee ihe note on H. ii. ch. xiv. 
sect. 3. This number oaght to be here, indeed, just ten 
times the number of the tamhs, or just 2,565,000, by Jo- 
sephus’s own reasoning; whereus it is in his present co- 
pies no loss than 2,700,000, which last nomber is, howev- 
er, nearert the other number in the place now cited, 
which is 3,000,000. But what is here chicfly remarkable 
is this, that no foreign nation ever came thus to destroy 
the Jews at any of their solema festivals, from the days 
of Moses till this lime, but came new upon tbeir apostac 
from God, aod from disobedience to bim. Nor is it possi- 
ble, in the nature of things, that in any other nation, 
such vast numbers should be gotten togetber, aod perish 
in the siege of any one city whatsoever, as now happened 
in Jerusalem. 


BOOK VI.—CHAP. X. 


CHAP. X. 


That whereas the City of Jerusalem had been five 
times taken formerly, this was the second time of 
ats Desolation. A brief Account of its History. 


į 1. AND thus was Jerusalem taken, in the 
second year of the reign of Vespasian, an the 
eighth day of the month Gorpieus, [Elul.] Ft 
had been taken five times before,* though this 
was the second time of its desolation; for Shi- 
shak the king of Egypt, and after him Antiochus, 
and after hin Pompey, and after him Sosias and 
Herod, took the city, but still preserved it; but 
before all these, the king of Babylon conquered 
it, and made it desolate, one thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years and six months after it 
was built. But he who first built} it was a potent 
man among the Canaanites, and is in our tongue 
called [Melchisedek,] The Righteous King, for 
such he really was; on which account he was 


* Besides these five here enumerated who had taken 
Jerusalem of ald, Josephus, upon farther recollection, 
reckons a sixth, Antiq. B. xii. ch. i. seet. 1, who should 
have been here inserted in the second place, I mean Pto- 
lemy, the sen of Lagus. 

tł Why the great Bochart should say, De Pheenic. Co- 
lon. B. it. ch. iv. that “there are in this clause of Josephus 
as many mistakes as words,” I do by no means understand. 
Josephus thought Mclehisedek first built or rebuilt and 
adorned this city, and that it was then ealled Salem, as 
Psal. Ixxvi. 2, that it afierwardseame to be called Jerusa- 
lem; and that Melehisedek, being a pricst as well as a 
king, built to the true God therein a temple, or place for 
pepe divine worship and saerifiee ; all which things may 

e very true for aught we know to the contrary. And for 
the word :spov or Temple, as if it must needs helong to 
the Great Temple built by Solomon loug afterward, Jose- 
phos himself uses vos, fur the smal! tabernacle of Muses, 
Antiq. B. iii, ch. vi. sect. 4. See also Antiq. B. tii. ch. vi. 
sect. 1, as he here presently uses +:eoy fur a large and 
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[there] the first priest of God, and first built a 
temple [there,] aud called the city Jerusalem, 
which was formerly called Saiem. However, 
David, the king of the Jews, ejected the Canaan 
ites, and settled his own people therein. It was 
demolished entirely by the Babylonians, four 
hundred and seventy-seven years and six months 
alter him. And from king David, who was the 
first of the Jews who reigned therein, to this de- 
struction under Titus, were one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-nine years; but from its 
first building, till this last destrnetion, were two 
thousand one hundred seventy-seven years; yet 
hath not its great antiquity, nor its vast riches, 
nor the diffusion of its nation over all the habi- 
table earth, nor the greatness of the veneration 
paid to it on a religious account, been sufficient 
to preserve it from being destroyed. And thus 
aided the siege of Jerusalem. 


splendid synagogue of the Jews at Antioch only, B. vil. 
eh. ill. seet. 3. 


N. B. This is the proper place for such as have closely 
attended to these latter Bovks ef the War, te peruse, and 
that with equal attention, those distinct and plain predic- 
tions of Jesus of Nazareth, in the gospels thereto relating. 
as compared with their exaet completions in Josephus’s 
history; upon whieh completions, as Dr. Whitby well ob- 
serves, Annotat. en Matih. xxiv. 2, no small part of the 
evidence for the truth of the Chrislian religion does de- 
pend ; and as I have, step by step, compared them together 
in my Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies. 
The reader is toubserve further, that the true reason why 
I have so seldum taken notice of those ec mpletions in the 
course of these notes, notwithstanding ‘heir being so very 
remarkable, and frequently so very obvious, is this, that 
I had entirely prevented myself in that .reatise before- 
hand; to which therefore, 1 must here, once for all, seri- 
ously refer every inquisitive reader. 


BOOK VIL 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT THREE YEARS.—FROM THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM 
BY TITUS, TO THE SEDITION OF THE JEWS AT CYRENE. 





CHAP. I. 


How the entire City of Jerusalem was demolish- 
ed, excepting three Towers: and how T'itus 
commended ie Soldiers in a Speech made to 
them, and distributed Rewards to them, and 
then dismissed many of them. 


§ 1. Now as soon as the army had no more 
people io slay or to plunder, because there remain- 
ed none to be the objects of their fury, (for they 
would not have spared any, had there remained 
any other such work to be done,) Cesar gave or- 
ders that they should now demolish the entire 
city and temple, but should leave as many of the 
towers standing as were of the greatest emi- 
nency, that is, Phasaelus, and Hippicus, and 
Marianne, and so much of the wall as enclosed 
the city on the west side. This wall was spared, 
in order to afford a camp for such as were to lie 
ła garrison, as were the towers also spared, in 
order to demonstrate to posterity what kind of 
city it was, and how well brtified which the Ro- 
man valor had subdued; but for all the rest of 
the wall, it was so thoroughly laid even with the 
ground by those that dug it up tothe foundation, 
that there was left nothing to make those that 
came thither believe it had ever been inhabited. 
This was the end which Jerusalem came to by 
the madness of those that were for innovations; 
a city otherwise of great magnificence, and of 
mighty tame among all mankind. 

2. But Cæsar resolved to leave there as a 
e the tenth legion, with certain troops of 

orsemen, and companies of footmen. So, haying 
entirely completed this war, he was desirous to 
commend his whole army on account of the great 


exploits they had performed, and to bestow pro- 
per rewards on such as had signalized them- 
selves therein. He had therefore a great tribu- 
nal made for him in the midst of the place where 
he had formerly encamped, and stood upon it 
with his principal commanders about him, and 
spoke so as to be heard by the whole arniy in 
the manner following: ‘That he returned them 
abundance of thanks for their good will which 
they had showed to him: he commended them 
for that ready obedience they had exhibited in 
this whole war, which obedience had appeared 
in the many and great dangers which ited had 
courageously undergone; as also, for that courage 
they had shown, and had thereby augmented of 
themselves theircountry’s power, and had made 
it evident to all men, that neither the multitude 
of their enemies, nor the strength of their places, 
nor the largeness of their cities, nor the rash 
boldness and brutish rage of their antagonists, 
were sufficient at any time to get clear of the 
Roman valor, although some of them may 
have fortune in many respects on their side. He 
said further, that it was but reasonable for them 
to pnt an end to this war, now it had lasted so 
long, for they had nothing better to wish for 
when they entered into it; and that this happen- 
ed more favorably for them, and more for their 
glory, that all the Romans had willingly accepted 
of those for their governors, and the curators of 
their dominions, Show they had chosen for them, 
and had sent into their own country for that pur- 
pose, which still continned under the manage- 
ment of those whom they had pitched oa, and 
were thankful to them for pitching upon them 

That accordingly, although he did both admire, 
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and tencerly regard them all, because he knew 
that every one of them had gone as cheerfully 
about their work as their abilities and opportuni- 
ties would give them leave; yet he said, that he 
would inimediately bestow rewards and dignities 
on those that had fought the most bravely, and 
with greater force, and had signalized their con- 
duct in the most glorious manaer, and had made 
his army more famous by their noble exploits; 
and that no one who had been willing to take 
more pains than another should miss of a just 
retribution for the same: for that he had been 
exceeding careful about this matter, and that the 
more, because he had much rather reward the 
virtues of his fellow-soldiers than punish such as 
had offended.” 

3. Hereupon Titus ordered those whose busi- 
ness it was to read the list of all that had per- 
fermed great exploits in this war, whom he call- 
ed to him by their names, and commended them 
before the company, and rejoiced in them in the 
same manner as aman would have rejoiced in 
his own exploits. He also put on their heads 
crowns of gold, and golden ornaments about 
their necks, and gave them loag spears of gold, 
and ensigns that were made of silver, and re- 
moved every one of them to a higher rank; and, 
besides this, he plentifully distributed among 
them out of the spoils, macaw other prey they 
had taken, silver, and gold, and garments. So 
when they had all these honors bestowed on 
them, according to his own appointment made 
to every one, and he had wished all.sorts of hap- 
piness to the whole army, he came down, among 
the great acclamations which were made to him, 
and then betook himself to otter thank-offerings 
[to the gods,] and at once sacrificed a vast num- 

er of oxen, that stood ready at the altars, and 
distributed them among the army to feast on. 
And when he had stayed three days among the 
principal commanders, and so long feasted with 
theni, he sent away the rest of his army to the 
several places where they would be every one 
best situated; but permitted the tenth legion to 
stay as a guard at Jerusalem, and did not send 
them away beyond Euphrates, where they had 
been before. And as he remembered that the 
twelfth legion had given way to the Jews, under 
Cestius, their general, he expelled them ont of 
all Syria, for they had lain ae at Rapha- 
nea, and sent them away to a place called Mele- 
tine, near Euphrates, which is in the limits of 
Armenia and Cappadocia: he also thought fit 
that two of the legions should stay with him, tll 
he should goto Egypt. He then went down with 
his army to that Cæsarea which lay by the sea- 
side, and there laid up the rest of his spoils in 
great quantities, and gave order that the cap- 
tives should be kept there; for the winter season 
hindered them from sailing into Italy. 


CHAP. IT. 


How Titus exhibited all sorts of shows at Casa- 
rea Philippi. Concerning Simon the Tyrant, 
how he was taken, and reserved for the Trì- 
umph. 

1. Now, at the same time that Titus Cæsar 
lay at the siege of Jcrusalem, did Vespasian go 
on board a merchant ship, and sailed from Alex- 
andria to Rhodes; whence he sailed away in 
ships with three rows of oars, and as he touched 
at several cities that lay in his road, he was joy- 
fully received by them all, and so passed over 
from Tonia into Greece; whence he set sail from 
Corcyra to the promontory of lapyx, whence he 
took his journey by land. But as for Titus, he 
marched from that Ciesarea which lay by the 
seaside, and came to that which is named Cæsa- 
rea Philippi, and staid there a considerable time, 


* This Terentius Rufus, as Reland in part observes 
here, is the aame person whom the Talmudists call Tur- 
nus Rufus, of whom they relate, that Ae ploughed up Sion 


as a field, and made Jerusalem become as heaps, and the | xxvi. 18. 
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and exhibited all sorts of shows there. And here 
a great number of the captives were destroyed, 
some being thrown to wild beasts, and others in 
multitudes forced to kill one another, as if they 
were their enemies. And here it was that Titus 
was informed of the seizure of Simon, the son of 
Gioras, which was made after the manner follow- 
ing: This Simon during the siege of Jerusalem, 
was in the upper city, but when the Roman army 
was gotten within the walls, and were layiag the 
city waste, he then took the most faithful of his 
friends with him, and among them some that 
were Stonecutters, with those iron tools which 
belonged to their occupation, and as great a 
quantity of provisions as would sumce them for 
along time, and Jet himself and all them down 
into a certain subterraneous cavern that was not 
visible above ground. Now, so far as had been 
digged of old, they went onward along it without 
disturbance; but where they met with solid 
earth, they dug a mine under ground, and this, 
in hopes that they should be able to proceed so 
far as to rise from under ground in a safe place, 
and by that means escape. But when they came 
to make the experiment, they were disappointed 
of their hope; for the miners could make but 
small progress, and that with difficulty also; in- 
somuch that their provisions, though they distri- 
buted them by measure, began to fail them. 
And now Simon, thinking he might be able to 
astonish and elude the Romans, put on a white 
frock, and buttoned upon him a purple cloak, and 
appeared out of the ground in the place where 
the temple had formerly been. At the first in- 
deed, those that saw him were greatly astorish- 
ed, and they stood still where they were; but 
afterward they caine nearer to him, aud asked 
him who he was? Now Simon wouhi not tell 
them, but bade them call for their captain; and 
when they ran to call him, Terentius Rufus,* 
who was left to command the army there, came 
to Simon, and learned of him the whole truth, 
and kept him in bonds, and Jet Cæsar know that 
he was taken. Thus did God bring this man to 
be punished for what bitter and savage tyranny 
he had exercised against his countrymen, by 
those that were his worst enemies; aod this 
while he was not subdued by violence, but volun- 
tarily delivered himself up to them to be punish- 
ed, and that on the very same account that he 
had laid false accusations against many Jews, as 
if they were falling away to the Romans, and 
had barbarously slain them; for wicked actions 
do not escape the divine anger, nor is juctice 
too weak to punish offenders, but in time over- 
takes those that transgress its laws, and inflicts 
its punishments upon the wicked in n manner 
so much more severe, as they expected to escape 
it on account of their not being punished imme- 
diately. Simon was made sensible of this by 
falling under the indignation of the Romans. 
This rise of his out of the ground did also occa- 
sion the discovery of a great number of others of 
the seditious, at that time, who had hidden them- 
selves under ground, But for Simon, he was 
brought to Cæsar in bonds, when he was.come 
back to that Casarea which was on the seaside; 
who gave orders that he should be kept against 
that triumph which he was to celebrate at Rome 
upon this occasion. 


CHAP. ITE. 


How Titus, upon the Celebration of his Brother's 
and Father's Birthdays, had por’ of the Jews 
slain. Concerning the danger the Jews were 
in at Antioch, by means of the Transgression 
and impiety of one Antiochus, a Jew. 


§ 1. WiLk Titus was at Cæsarea, he solem- 
nized the birthday of his brother [Domitian | after 


mountain of the house as the high places of a forest ; 
which waa long before foretold by the prophet Micah, no. 
12, and quoted from him in the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
t See Eccles. viii. 12. 


BOOK VII.—CHAP IV. 


a splendid manner, and inflicted a great deal of 
the punishment intended for the Jews in honor 
of him; for the number of those that were now 
slain in fighting with the beasts, and were burnt, 
and fouglit with one another, exceeded two thou- 
sand five hundred. Yet did all this seem to the 
Romans, when they were tbus destroyed ten 
thousand several ways, to be a punishment be- 
neath their deserts. After thts Cæsar came to 
Berytus,* which is a city of Phoenicia, a Roman 
colony, and staid there a longer time, and exhi- 
bited a still more pompous solemnity about his 
father's birthday, both in the magnificence of 
the shows, and in the other vast expenses he was 
at, in his devices thereto belonging; so that a 
great multitude of the captives were here de- 
stroyed after the same manner as before. 

2. It happened also about this time that the 
Jews who remained at Antioch were under ac- 
cusations, and in danger of perishing, from the 
disturbances that were raised against them by 
the Antiochians, and this both on account of the 
slanders spread abroad at this time against 
them, and on account of what pranks they had 
played not long before; which 1 am obliged to 
describe without fail, though briefly, that 1 may 
the better connect my narration of future actions 
with those that went before, 

3. For, as the Jewish nation is widely dispersed 
over all the habitable earth aniong its inbabit- 
ants, so it is very much intermingled with Syria 
by reason of its neighborhood, and had the 
pb ies multitudes in Antioch, by reason of the 
argeness of the city, wherein the kings, after 
Antiochus, had afforded them a habitation with 
the most undisturbed tranquility; for though 
Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, laid Jeru- 
salem waste, and spoiled the temple, yet did 
those that succeeded him in the neis re- 
store all the donations that were made of brass 
to the Jews of Antioch, and dedicated them to 
their synagogue, and granted them the enjoy- 
ment of equal privileges of citizens with the 
Greeks themselves; and as the succeeding kings 
treated them after the same manner, they both 
multiplied to a great number, and adorned their 
templet gloriously by fine ornaments, and with 
great magnificence, in the use of what had been 
given them. They also made proselytes of a 

reat many of the Greeks perpetually, and 
thereby, after a sort, brought them to be a por- 
tion of their own body. But, about this time, 
when the present war began, and Vespasian was 
newly sailed to Syria, and all men had taken up 
a great hatred against the Jews, then it was that 
a certatn person, whose name was Antiochus, 
being one of the Jewish nation, and greatly re- 
spected on account of his father, who was go- 
vernor of the Jews at Antioch,} eame upon the 
theatre at a time when the people of Antioch 
were assembled together, and became an in- 
former against his father, and accused both him 
and others that they had resolved to burn the 
whole city in one night. he also delivered up to 
them some Jews that were foreigners, as part- 
ners 1n their resolutions. When the people heard 
this, they could not refrain their passion, but 
commanded that those who were delivered up to 
them should have fire brought to burn them; 
whe were accordingly all burnt upon the theatre 
immediately. They did also fall violently upon 
the multitude of the Jews, as supposing, that by 
punishing them suddenly, they should save their 
own city. As for Antiochus, he aggravated the 
rage they were in, and thought to give them a 


* This Berytus was certainly a Roman colony, and has 
coins extant that witness the same, as Hudson and Span- 
heim inform us. See the note on Antiq. B. xvi. ch. xi. 
sect. 1. 

t That is, their synagogue. See the note on B. vi. ch. 
x. sect. I. 

The Jows at Antioch and Alexandria, the two princi- 
eities in all the east, had allowed them, both by tho 
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demonstration of his own conversion, and of hia 
hatred of the Jewish customs, by sacrificing 
after the manner of the Greeks: he persuaded 
the rest also to compel them to do the same, be- 
cause they would by that means discover whe 
they were that had plotted against them, since 
they would not do su; and when the people of 
Antioch tried the experiment, some few compli- 
ed, but those that would not do so were slain. 
As for Antiochus himself, he obtained soldiers 
from the Roman commander, and became a se- 
vere master over his own citizens, not permit- 
ting them to rest on the seventl. day, but forciag 
them to do all that they usually did on other days; 
and to that degree of distress did he reduce them 
in this matter, that the rest of the seventh day 
was dissolved not only at Antioch, but the sanie 
thing which took thence its rise, wasdone in other 
cities also, in like manner, for some small time. 

4. Now, after these misfortunes had happenec 
to the Jews at Antioch, a second calamity P efell 
them, the description of which when we were 
going about, we premised in the account fore- 
going: for upon this accident, whereby the four- 
square market place was burnt down, as well as 
the arehives, and the place where the public re- 
eords were preserved, and the royal palaces, 
(and it was not without difficulty that the fire 
was then put a stop to, which was likely, by the 
fury wherewith it was carried along, to have gone 
over the whole city.) Antiochus accused the Jews 
as the oceasion of all the mischief that was done. 
Now this induced the people of Antioch, who 
were now under the iaie persuasion, by 
reason of the disorder they were in, that this ca- 
lumny was true, and would have been under the 
same persuasion, even though they had not borne 
an ill-will at the Jews before, to believe this 
man’s accusation, especially when they consid- 
ered what had been done before, and this to such 
a degree, that they all fell violently upon those 
that were accused, and this, like madmen, in a 
very furious rage also, even as if they had seen 
tbe Jews in a manner setting fire themselves to 
the city: nor was it without difficulty that one 
Cneus Collegas, the legate, could prevail with 
them to permit the affairs to be laid before Cæ- 
sar; for as to Cecennius Petus, the president of 
Syria, Vespasian had already sent him away; 
and so it happened, that he was not yet come 
back thither. But when Collegas had made a 
careful inquiry into the matter, he found out the 
truth, and that not one of those Jews that were 
accused by Antiochus had any hand in it, but 
that all was done by some vile persons greatly 
in debt, who supposed that if fey could once 
set fire to the market place, and burn the public 
records, they should have no farther demands 
made upon them. So the Jews were under great 
disorder and terror, in the uncertain expectation 
of what would be the upshot of those accusations 


against them. 
CHAP. IV. 


How Vespasian was received at Rome, as also 
how the Germans revolted from the Romans, 
but were subdued. Thatthe Sarmatians over- 
ran Mysia, but wcre compelled to return to 
their own Country again. 


§ 1. AND now Titus Cwsar, upon the news that 
was brought him concerning his father, that his 
coming was much desired by all the Italian ci- 
ties, and that Rome especially received him with 
great alncrity and splendor, betook himself to 
rejoicing and pleasures to a great degree, as now 


Macedonians, and afterward by the Romans, a governor 
of their own, who was exempt trom the jurisdiction of the 
other civil governors. He was called sometimes barel 
governor, sometimes ethnarch, and [at Alexandria] ala- 
barch, as Dr. Hudson takes notice on this place out of 
Fuller's Miseellanies. They had the like governor or 
governors allowed them at Babylon under their eaptivity 
there, as the history of Susanna implies, 
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freed from the solicitude he had been under, after 
the most agrecable manner. For all men that 
were in Italy showed their respects to him in 
their minds before he came thither, as if he were 
already conic, as esteeming the very expectation 
they had of him to be his real presence, on ac- 
count of the great desires they had to see him, 
and because the good-will] they bore him was en- 
tirely free and unconstrained: for it was a desi- 
rable thing to the senate, who well remembered 
the calamities they had undergone in the late 
changes of their governors, to receive a govern- 
or who was adorned with the gravity of old age, 
and with the highest skill in the actions of war, 
whose advancement would be, as they knew, for 
nothing else but for the preservation of those 
that were tobe governed. Moreover, the people 
had heen so harassed by their civil iniseries, that 
they were still more earnest for his coming im- 
mediately, as supposing they should then be 
firmly delivered trom their calamities, and be- 
heving they should then recover their secure 
tranquility and prosperity; and for the soldiery, 
they had the principal regard to him, for they 
were chielly apprized of his great exploits in 
war; and since they had experienced the want 
of skill and want of courage in other command- 
ers, they were very desirous to be freed from 
that great shame they had undergone by their 
means, and heartily to receive such a prince as 
might be a security and an ornament to them. 
And as this good-will to Vespasian was universal, 
those that enjoved any remarkable dignities could 
not have patience enough to stay in Rome, but 
inade haste to meet him at a very great distance 
from it: nay, indeed, none of the rest could en- 
dure the delay of seeing him, bnt did all pour out 
of the city in such crowds, and were so univer- 
sally possessed with the opinion that it was easier 
and better for them to go out than to stay there, 
that this was the very first time that the city joy- 
fully perceived itself almost empty of its citi- 
zens; for those that staid within were fewer than 
those that went out. But as soon as the news 
was come that he was hard by, and those that 
bad met him at first related with what good hu- 
mor he received every one that came to him, 
then it was that the whole multitude that had re- 
mained in the city, with their wives and children, 
came into the road and waited for him there; 
and for those whom he passed by, they made all 
sorts of acclamations on account of the joy they 
had to see him, and the pleasantness of his coun- 
tenance, and styled him their benefactor and sa- 
vior, and the only person who was worthy to be 
ruler of the city of Rome. And now the city 
was like a temple, full of garlands and sweet 
odors; nor was it easy for him to come to the 
royal palace, for the multitude of the people that 
stood about him, where yet at last he performed 
his sacrifices of thanksgiving to his household 
gods, for his safe return to the city. The multi- 
tude did also betake themselves to feasting; 
which feasts and drink offerings they celebrated 
by their tribes, and their famihes, and then their 
neighborhoods, and still prayed God to grant 
that Vespasian. his sons, and all their posterity, 
might continue in the Roman government for a 
very tong time, and that his dominion might be 
preserved from all opposition. And this was the 
manner in which Rome so joyfully received Ves- 
pasian, and thence grew immediately into a state 
of great prosperity. 

2. But before this time, and while Vespasian 


* This Classicus, und Civilis, and Cerealis, are names 
well known in Tacitus; the two former as moving sedition 
against the Romane, and the last as sent to repress them 
by Vespasian, just as Bry ats here described in Josephus, 
which 1s the case also of Fonteius Agrippa, and Itabriug 
Gallus, in sect. 3. But as to the very favorable account 
presently given of Domitian, particularly as to his designs 
a this his Gaitie and German expedition, it is not a little 
ennirary 10 that in Suetonius, Veep. sect. 7. Nor are the 
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was about Alexandria, and Titus was lying at the 
siege of Jerusalem, a great multitude of the 
Germans were in commotion, and tended to re- 
bellion; and as the Gauls in their neighborhood 
joined with them, they conspired together, and 

ad thereby great hopes of success, and that they 
should free themselves from the dominion of the 
Romans. The motives that induced the Ger- 
mans to this attempt for a revolt, and for begin- 
ning the war, were these: In the first place, the 
nature [of the people,] which was destitute of 
just reasonings, and ready to throw themselves 
rashly into danger, upon small hopes; in the 
next place, the hatred they bore to those that 
were their governors, while their nation had 
never been conscious of subjection to any but to 
the Romans, and that by compulsion only. Be- 
sides these motives, it was the opportunity that 
now offered itself, which above all the rest pre- 
vailed with them so to do; for when they saw 
the Roman government in a great internal dis- 
order, by the continual changes of its rulers, and 
understood that every part of the habitable earth 
under theim was in an unsettled and tottering 
condition, they thought this was the best oppor- 
tunity that could afford itself for themselves to 
make a sedition, when the state of the Romaps 
was so ill, Classicus* and also Vitellius,} two of 
their commanders, puffed them up with such 
hopes. These had fora long time been openly 
desirous of such an innovation, and were induced 
by the present opportunity to venture upon the 
declaration of their sentiments: the multitude 
was also ready, and when these men told them 
of what they intended to attempt, that news was 
gladly received by them. So when a great part 
of the Germans had agreed to rebel, and the rest 
were no better disposed, Vespasian, as guided by 
divine Providence, sent letters to Petilius Cerea- 
lis, who had formerly had the command of Ger- 
many, whereby he declared him to have the dig- 
nity of consul, and commanded him to take upon 
him the government of Britain; so he went 
whither he was ordered to go, and when he was 
informed of the revolt of the Germans, he fell 
upon them as scon as they were gotten togeth- 
er, and put his army in battle array, and slew a 
great multitude of them in the fight, and forced 
them to leave off their madness, and to grow 
wiser; nay, had he not fallen thus suddenly upon 
them on the place, it had not been long ere they 
would however have been bronght to punish- 
ment; for as soon as ever the news of their re- 
volt was come to Rome, and Cæsar Domitian was 
made acquainted with it, he made no delay even 
at that his age, when he was exceeding young, 
but undertook this weighty affair. He had e 
courageous mind from his father, aod had made 
greater improvements than belonged to such an 
age: accordingly, he marched against the bar- 
barians immediately ; whereupon their hearts fail- 
ed them at the very rumor of his approach, and 
they submitted themselves to him with fear, and 
thought it a happy thing that they were brought 
under their old yoke ngain without suffering any 
further mischiefs. When therefore Domitian had 
settled all the affairs of Gaul in such good order, 
that it would not be easily put into disorder any 
more, he returned to Rome with honor and glo- 
ry, as having performed such exploits as were 
above his own age, but worthy of so great a father. 

3. At the very same time with the foremen- 
tioned revolt of the Germans, did the bold at- 
tempt of the Scythians against the Romans occur; 


reasons unobvious that might occasion this great diversity; 
Domitian was one of Josephus’a pairons, and when he 
published theso books of the Jewish war, was very yeang, 
and had hardly begun those wicked practices which rea- 
dered him 80 infamous afterward; while Suetonius seems 
to bave been too young, and too low in life, 10 receive any 
remarkable favors from him; as Domitiao was certainly 
very lewd and cruel, and generally hated, when Suctenive 
wrote about bim. {Civilis. Tacit. 
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for those Scythians, who are called Sarmatians, 
being a very numerous people, transported 
themselves over the Danube into Mysia, without 
being perceived: after which, by thee violence 
and entirely unexpected assault, they slew a 
great many of the Romans that guarded the fron- 
tiers; and as the consular legate Fonteius Agrip- 
pa caine to meet them, and fought courageously 
against them, he was slain by them. They then 
overran all the region that had been subject to 
him, tearing and rending every thing that fell in 
their way. But when Vespasian was informed of 
what had happened, and how Mysia was laid 
waste, he sent away Rubrius Gallus to punish 
these Sarmatians; by whose means many of them 
perished in the battles he fought against them, 
and that part which escaped fled with fear to 
their own country. So when this general had 
put an end to the war, he provided for the future 
security of the country also; for be placed more 
and more numerous garrisons in the place, till he 
made it altogether impossible for the barbarians 
to pass over the river any more. And thus had 
this war in Mysia a sudden conclusion. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Sabbatic River, which Titus 
saw as he was journeying through Syria; and 
how the People of Antioch came witha Peti- 
tion to Titus against the Jews, but were reject- 
ed by him; as also concerning Titus and Ves- 
pasian’s Triumph. 


§ 1. Now Titus Cæsar tarried some time at 
Berytus, as we told you before. He thence re- 
moved, and exhibited magnificent shows in all 
those cities of Syria through which he went, and 
niade use of the captive Jews as public instances 
of the destruction of that nation. He then saw 
a river, as he went along, of such a nature as de- 
serves to be recorded in history; it runs in the 
middle between Arcea, belonging to Agrippa’s 
kingdom, and Raphanea. It hath somewhat very 
peculiar in it; for when it runs, its current is 
strong and has plenty of water; after which its 
quines fail for sıx days together, and leave its 
channel dry, as any one may see; after which 
days it runs on the seventh day as it did before, 
and as though it had undergone no change at all; 
it hath also been observed to keep this order per- 

etually and exactly: whence it is that they call 
it the Sabbatic River,* that name being taken 
from the sacred seventh day among the Jews. 

2. Bot when the people of Antioch were in- 
formed that Titus was approaching, they were 
so glad at it, that they could not keep within 
their walls, but hasted away to give er the 
meeting; nay, they proceeded as far as thirty 
furlongs, and more, with that intention. These 
were not the men only, buta multitude of women 
also with their children, did the same; and when 
they saw him coming up to them, they stood on 
both sides of the way, and stretched out their 
right hands saluting him, and making all sorts of 
acclamations to him, and turned back together 
with him. They also, among all the acclama- 
tions they made to him, besought him all the way 
they went, to eject the Jews out of their city; 

et did not Titus at all yield to this their petition, 

ut gave the bare hearing of it quietly. How- 
ever, the Jews were in a great deal of terrible 
fear under the uncertainty they were in what his 
opinion was, and what he would do to them. For 

itus did not stay at Antioch, but continued his 
progressimmediately to Zeugma, which lies up- 
on the Euphrates, whither came to him messen- 


* Since in these latter ages this Sabbatic river, once so 
famous, wbich, by Josephus’s account here, ran every se- 
wenth day, aod rested on siz, but according to Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xxxi. 11, ran perpetually on siz days, and rested 
every seventh, (tbough it noway appears by either of their 
accounts that the seventh day of this river was the Jewish 
seventh day or Sabbatb.) is quite vanished, I shall add no 
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gers from Vologesus, king of Parthia, and brought 
hin a crown of gold upon the victory he gained 
over the Jews; which he accepted of, and feast- 
ed the king’s messengers, and then came back 
to Antioch. And when the senate and people of 
Antioch earnestly entreated him to come upon 
their theatre, where the whole multitude were 
assembled, and expected him, he complied with 
great humanity; but when they pressed him with 
much earnestness, and continually begged of him 
that he would eject the Jews out of their city, he 
gave them this very pertinent answer: ‘* How 
can this be done, since that country of theirs, 
whither the Jews must be obliged then to retire, 
is destroyed, and no place will receive them be- 
sides.” Whereupon the people of Antioch, when 
they had failed of success in this their first re- 
quest, made hima second; for they desired that 
he would order those tables of brass to be remov- 
ed, on which the Jews’ privileges were engraven. 
However, Titus would not grant that neither, 
but permitted the Jews of Antioch to continue to 
enjoy the very same privileges in that city which 
they had before, and then departed for Egypt; 
and as he came to Jerusalein in his progress, and 
compared the melancholy condition he saw it 
then in, with the ancient glory of the city, and 
called to mind the greatness of its present ruins, 
as well as its ancient splendor, he could not but 

ity the destruction de the city, so far was he 
from boasting that so great and goodly a city 
as that was, had been by him taken by force: 
nay, he frequently cursed those that had been 
the authors of their revolt, and had brought such 
a punishment upon the city; insomuch, that it 
openly appeared, that he did not desire that such 
a calamity as this punishment of theirs amount- 
ed to, should be a demonstration of his courage. 
Yet was there no small quantity of the riches 
that had been in that city, still found among its 
ruins, a great deal of which the Romans dug up; 
but the greatest part was discovered by those 
who were captives, and so they carried it away; 
I mean the gold and silver and the rest of that 
most precious furniture which the Jews had, and 
which the owners had treasured up under ground 
against the uncertain fortunes of war. 

3. So Titus took the journey he intended into 
Egypt, and passed over the desert very sudden- 
ly, and came to Alexandria, and took up a reso- 
lution to go to Rome by sea. And as he was ac- 
companied by two legions, he sent each of them 
again to the places whence they had before come, 
the fifth he sent to Mysia, and the fifteenth to 
Panonia: as for the leaders of the captives, Si- 
mon aud John, with the other seven hundred 
men, whom he had selected out of the rest as 
being eminently tall and handsome of body, he 
gave order that they should be soon carried to 
Italy, as resolving to produce them in his triumph. 
So when he had had a prosperous voyage to fe 
mind, the city of Rome behaved itself in his re- 
ception, and their meeting him ata distance, as 
it did in the case of his father. But what made 
the most splendid appearance, in Titus’s opinion, 
was, When his father met him, and received 
him, but still the multitude of the citizens con- 
ceived the greatest joy when they saw them all 
three together, as they did at this time: nor 
were many days overpast, when they determin- 
cd to have but one triumph that should be com- 
mon to both of them, on account of the glorious 
exploits they had performed, although the se- 
nate had decreed each of them a separate tri- 
umph by himself. So when notice had been 
given beforehand of the day appointed for this 


more about it; only see Dr. Hudson's note. In Vareni- 
us’s Geography, I. 17. the reader will find several instan- 
ees of such periodical fountains and rivers, though none 
of their periods were that of just a week, as of old this 
appears te have been. 

Vespasian, and his twe sons, Titus and Domitian. 
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pompous solemnity to be made on account of 
their victcries, not one of the immense multitude 
was left ia the city, but every body went out so 
far as ta gain only a station where they might 
stand, cal left olla such a passage as was neces- 
sary for those that were to be seen to go along it. 

4. Now all the soldiery marched out before- 
hand bv companies, and in their several ranks, 
under c.eir several commanders, in the night 
time, and were about the gates, not of the upper 

alaces, but those near the temple of Isis; for 
there it was that the emperors had rested the 
foregoing night. And as soon as ever it was day, 
Vespasian and Titus came out crowned with lau- 
rel, and elothed in those ancient purple habits 
which were proper to their family, and then went 
as far as Octavian's walks; for there it was that 
the senate, and the principal rulers, and those 
that had been recorded as of the equestrian or- 
der, waited for them. Now a tribunal had been 
erected before the cloisters, and ivory chairs had 
been set upon it, when they came and sat down 
upon them. Whereupon the ae wade an 
acclamation of joy to them immediately, and all 
gave them attestations of their valor; while 
they were themselves without their arms, and 
only in their silken garments, and crowned with 
laurel; then Vespasian accepted of these shouts 
of theirs; but while they were still disposed to 
go on in such acclamations, he gave them a sig- 
nal of silence. And when every body entirely 
held their peace, he stood up, aad covering the 
greatest part of his head with his cloak, he put 
up the accustomed solemn prayers; the like 
prayers did Titus put up also; after which 
prayers Vespasian made a short speech to all the 
people, and then sent away the soldiers to a din- 
ner prepared for them by the emperors. Then 
did he retire to that gate which was called the 
gate of the pomp, because pompous shows do al- 
ways go through that gate; there it was that 
they tasted some food, and when they had put 
on their triumphal garments, and had offered sa- 
crifices to the gods that were placed at the gate, 
they sent the triumph forward, and marched 
through the theatres, that they might be the 
more easily seen by the multitude. 

5. Now it is impossible to describe the multi- 
tude of the shows as they deserve, and the mag- 
nificence of them all; such indeed as a man 
could not easily think of, as performed, either by 
the labor of workmen, or the variety of riches, 
or the rarities of nature; for almost all such eu- 
riosities as the most happy men ever get by 

iecemeal, were here heaped one upon another, 
and those both admirable and costly in their na- 
ture: and all brought together on that day, de- 
monstrated the vastness of the dominions of the 
Romans; for there was here to be seena mighty 
quantity of silver, and gold, and ivory, contrived 
into all sorts of things, and did not appear as ear- 
ried along in pompous show only, but, as a man 
may say, running along like a river. Some parts 
were composed of the rarest purple hangings, 
antl so carried along; and others accurately re- 
presented to the life what was embroidcred by 
the arts of the Babylonians. There were also 
precious stones that were transparent, some set 
in crowns of gald, and some in other ouches, as 
the workmen pleased; and of these such a vast 
number were brought, that we could not but 
thence learn how vainly we imagined any of them 
to be rarities. The iniages of the gods were also 
carried, being as well wonderful for their large- 
tess, as made very artificially, and with great 


* See the represcatations of these Jewish vessels, as 
they stil] stand on Titus’s triumphal arch at Rome, in Rc- 
and'’s very curious book, de Spoliis Templi, threughout. 
But what things are chiefly to be noted are these :— 
(1.) That Josephus saye, the candlestick here carried in 
this triumph was not thoroughly like that which was 
ased in the temple, whieh appeara in the number of the 
attle knops aad flowers in that on the triumphal arch not 
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skill of the workmen: nor were any of these 
images of any other than very eostly materials, 
and many species of animals were brought, every 
one in their own natural ornaments. The men 
also, who brought every one of these shows, were 
great multitudes, and adorned with purple gar- 
ments, all over interwoven with gold; those that 
were chosen for carrying these pompous shows, 
having also about them such magnificent orna- 
ments, as were both extraordinary and surpris- 
ing. Besides these, one might see that even the 
great number of the captives was not unadorned, 
while the variety that was in their garments, and 
their fine texture, concealed from the sight the 
deformity of their bodies. But what afforded the 
greatest surprise of all, was the structure of the 
pageants, that were borne along; for indeed he 
that met them could not but be afraid that the 
bearers would not be able firmly enough to sup- 
port them, such was their magnitude: for many 
of then were so made, that they were on three 
or even four stories one above another. The 
magnificence also of their structure afforded one 
both pleasure and surprise; for upon many of 
them were laid carpets of gold. There was also 
wrought gold and ivory fastened about them all; 
and many resemblances of the war, and those 
in several ways, and variety of contrivances, 
affording a most lively portraiture of itself.— 
For there was to be seen a happy country laid 
waste, and entire squadrons of enemies slain; 
while some of them ran away, and some were 
carried into captivity, with walls of great altitude 
and magnitude overthrown, and ruined by ma- 
chines, with the strongest fortifications taken. 
and the walls of most populous cities upon the 
Ops of hills seized on, and an army pouring it- 
self within the walls; as also every place full of 
slaughter, and supplications of the enemies, when 
they were no longer able to lift up their hands in 
way of opposition. Fire also sent upon temples 
was here represented, and houses overthrown, 
and falling upon their owners: rivers also, after 
they came out of a large and melancholy desert, 
ran down, not into a land cultivated, nor as drink 
for men, or for cattle, but through a land still on 
fire upon every side; forthe Jews related that 
such a thing they had undergone during this war. 
Now the workmanship of these representations 
was so magnificent and lively in the construction 
of the things, that it exhibited what had been 
done to such as did not see it, as if they had been 
there really present. On the top of every one of 
these pageants was placed the commander of the 
city that was taken, and the manner whercin he 
was taken. Moreover, there followed those pa- 
geants a great number of ships; and for the 
other spoils, they were carne in great plenty. 
But for those that were taken in the temple of 
Jerusalem,* they made the greatest figure of 
them all; that is, the golden table, of the weight 
of many talents: the candlestick also, that was 
made of gold, though its construction was now 
changed irom that which we made use of; for its 
middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the 
small branches were produced out of it toa great 
length, having the likens of a trident in their 
pe on, and had every one a socket made of 

rass fur a lamp at the tops of them. These 
lumps were in number seven, and represented 
the dignity of the number Seven among the 
Jews; and the last of all the spoils, was carried 
the law of the Jews. After these spoils passed 
by a great many men, carrying the images of 
victory, whose structure was entirely either of 


well agreeing with Moses’s poreripens Exod. xxv. 31, 
36. G The smallness of the branches in Josephus, com- 
parcd with the thickness of those on thatareh. (3.) That 
the Law or Pentateuch dues not appear on that arch at 
all, though Josephus, an eyewitness, assures us it was 
carried in thia procession. All which things deserve the 
consideration of the inquisitive reader. 
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ivory or of gold. After which Vespasian march- 
ed in the first place, and Titus followed him; 
Domitian also rode along with them, and made a 
glorious appearance, and rode on a horse that 
was worthy of admiration. 

6. Now the last part of this pompous show was 
at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, whither 
when they were come, they stood still; for it was 
the Romans’ ancient custom to stay till some- 
body brought the news, that the general of the 
enemy was slain. This general was Simon, the 
son of Gioras, who had then been led in this tri- 
uraph amoag the captives; a rope had also been 
put upon his head, and he had been drawn intoa 
proper place in the forum, and had withal been 
tormented by those that drew him along; aad 
the law of the Romans required, that malefac- 
tors, condemned to die, should be slain there. 
Accordingly, when it was related that there was 
an end of him, and all the people had set up a shout 
for joy, they then began to offer those sacrifices 
which they had consecrated, in the prayers used 
in such O iti which when they had fnish- 
ed, they went away to the palace. And as for 
some of the spectators, the emperors entertained 
them at their own feast; and forall the rest there 
were noble preparations made for their feasting 
at home; for this was a festival day to the city 
of Rome, as celebrated for the victory obtained 
by their army over their enemies, for the end 
that was now put to their civil miseries, and for 
the commencement of their hopes of future pros- 
perity and happiness. 

7. After these triumphs were over, and after 
the affairs of the Romans were settled on the 
surest foundations, Vespasian resolved to build a 
temple to Peace, which he finished in so short a 
time and in so glorious a manner, as was beyond 
all human expectation and opinion: for he having 
now by Providence a vast quantity of wealth, 
besides what he had formerly gained in his other 
exploits, he had this templeadorned with pictures 
and statues; for in this temple was collected and 
deposited all such rarities as men aforetime used 
to wander all over the habitable world to see, 
when they had a desire to see one of them after 
another: he also laid up therein those golden 
vessels and instruments that were taken out of 
the Jewish temple, as ensigns of his glory. But 
still he gave order that they should lay up their 
law, and the purple veils of the holy place, in the 
royal palace itself, and keep them there. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning Macherus, and how Lucilius Bassus 
took the Citadel, and other Places. 


§ 1. Now Lucilius Bassus was sent as legate 
into Judea, and there he received the anny from 
Cerealis Vitellianus, and took that citadel which 
was in Herodium, together with the garrison that 
was in it: after which he got together all the sol- 
diery that was there, (which was a large body, 
but dispersed into several parties,) with the tenth 
legion, and resolved to make war upon Mache- 
rus; for it was highly necessary that this citadel 
should be demolished, lest it might be a means 
of drawing away many into a rebellion, by rea- 
son of its strength: for the nature of the place 
was very capable of allording the surest hopes of 
safety to those that possessed it, as well as delay 
and fearto those that should attack it; for what 
was walled in was itself a very rocky hill eleva- 
ted toa very great height, which circumstance 
alone made it very hard to be subdued. It was 
also so contrived by nature, that it could not be 


* Spanheim observes here, that in Grecia Major and Si- 
cily they had rue prodigiously great and durable, like this 
rue at Macherus. 

t This strange aeconnt of the place and root Baaras 
seems to have been taken from the magicians, and tha 
root to have been made use of in the days uf Josephus in 
that superstitious way of we out demons supposed 
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easily ascended; for it is, as it were, ditched 
about with such valleys, on all sides, and to such a 
cc that the eye caunot reach their bottoms, 
and such as are not easily to be passed over, and 
even such as it is impossible to fill up with earth. 
For that valley which cats it on the west, ex- 
tends to threescore furlongs, and did not end till 
it came to the lake Asphaltitis; on the samie side 
it was also that Macherus had the tallest top of 
its hill elevated above the rest. Butthen for the 
valleys that lay on the north and south sides, al- 
though they be not so large as that already de- 
scribed, yet is it in like manner an impracticable 
thing to think of getting over them: and for the 
valley that lies on the east side, its depth is found 
to be no less than a hundred cubits. It extends 
as far as a mountain that lies over against Ma- 
cherus, with which it is bounded. 

2. Now when Alexander [Janneus, | the king of 
the Jews, observed the nature of this place, he 
was the first who built a citadel here, which af- 
terward was demolished by Gabinius, when he 
made war against Aristobulus. But when He- 
rod came to be king, he thought the place to be 
worthy of the utmost regard, and of being built 
upon the firmest manner, and this especially be- 
cause it lay so near to Arabia: for it is seated in 
a convenient place on that account, and had a 
prospect towards that country; he therefore 
surrounded a large space of ground with walls 
and towers, and built a city there, out of which 
ay there was a way that led up to the very ci- 
tadel itself on the top of the mountain: nay, 
more than this, he built a wall round that top of 
the hill, and erected towers at the corners, of a 
hundred and sixty cubits high; in the middle of 
which place he builta palace, after a magnificent 
manner, wherein were large and beautitul edifi- 
ces. He also made a great many reservoirs for 
the a a of water, that there might be 
plenty of it ready for all uses, and those in the 

roperest places that were afforded him there. 

hus did he, as it were, contend with the nature 
of the place, that he might exceed its natural 
strength and security, which yet itself rendered 
it hard to be taken, by those fortifications which 
were made by the hands of men. Moreover, he 
put a large quantity of darts and other machines 
of war intu it, and contrived to get every thing 
thither that might any way contribute to its in- 
habitants’ security, under the longest siege pos- 
sible. 

3. Now within this place there grew a sort of 
rue,* that deserves our wonder on account of its 
largeness, for it was noway inferior to any fig- 
tree whatsoever, either in height or in thick- 
ness: and the report is, that it had lasted ever 
since the times of Herod, and would probably 
have lasted much longer had it not been cut down 
by those Jews who took possession of the place 
afterward. But still in that valley which encom- 
passes the city on the north side, there is a cer- 
tain place called Baaras, which produces a roott 
of the same name with itself; its color is like 
that of flame, and towards the evening it sends 
out a certain ray like lightning; it is nct easily 
taken by such as would do it, ‘but recedes from 
their hands, nor will yield itself to be taken 
quietly, until either the urine of a woman, or the 
meustrual blood, be poured upon it; nay, even 
then it 13 certain death to those that touch it, un- 
less any one take and hang the root itself down 
from his hand, and so carry it awny. It may also 
be taken another way, without dauger, which is 
this: They dig a treach quite rouad about it, till 
the hidden part of the root be very small; they 


by him to have been derived from king Solomon, of whieh 
we have already seen he had a great opinion; Antiq. B. 
viii. eh. ii. seet. 5. We also may hence learn the trae no- 
tion Josephus had of demons and demooiacs, exacily like 
that of the Jews and Christians in the New Testament, 
and the first four centuries. See Antiq. B. vi. ch. viii. 
sect 2: B xı. ch ii sect 3 
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then tie a dog to it, and when the dog tries hard 
to follow him that tied him, this root is easily 
plucked up; but the dog dies immediately, as if 
it were iastead of the man that would take the 
plant away; nor after this need any one be afraid 
of taking it into their hands. Yet after all this 
pains in getting, it is only valuable on account of 
one virtue it hath, that if it be oaly brought to 
sick persons, it quickly drives away those called 
demons, which are no other than the spirits of 
the wicked, that enter into men that are alive, 
and kill them, unless they can obtain some help 
against them. Here are also fountains of hot 
water, that flow out of this place, which have a 
very different taste from the other; for some of 
them are bitter, and others of them are plainly 
swect. Here are also many eruptions of cold 
waters, and this not only in the places that lie 
lower, and have their fountains near one another, 
but what is still more wonderful, here is to be 
seen a certain cave hard by, whose cavity is not 
deep, but it is covered over by a rock that is pro- 
minent: above this rock there stand up two chills 
or] breasts, as it were, but a little distant one 
from another; the one of which sends out a foun- 
tain that is very cold, and the other sends out 
one that is very hot; which waters, when they 
are mingled together, compose a most pleasant 
bath: they are medicinal, indeed, for ote ma- 
ladies, but especially good for strengthening the 
nerves. This place has in it also mines aE sul 
hur and alum. 

4. Now when Bassus had taken a full view of 
this place, he resolved to besiege it, by filling up 
the valley that lay on the east side; so he fell 
hard to work, and took great pains to raise his 
banks as soon as possible, and by that means to 
render the siege easy. As for the Jews, that 
were caught in this place, they separated them- 
selves from the strangers that were with them, 
and they forced those strangers, as an otherwise 
useless inultitude, to stay in the lower part of the 
city, and undergo the principal dangers, while 
they themselves seized on the upper citadel, and 
held it, and this both on account of its strength, 
and to provide for their own safety. They also 
supposed they might obtain their pardon, in case 
they should [at last] surrender the citadel. How- 
ever, they were willing to make trial in the first 
place, whether the hopes they had of avoiding a 
siege would come to any thing, with which in- 
tention they niade sallies every day, and fonght 
with those that met them, in 7 conflicts 
there were many of them slain, as they therein 
slew many of the Romans. But still it was the 
aad ag that presented themselves, which 
chiefly gained both sides their victories; these 
were gained by the Jews, when they fell upon 
the Romans as they were off their gnard; but by 
the Romans, when upon the others’ sallies against 
their banks they foresaw their coming, nnd were 
upon their guard when they received them. But 
the conclusion of this siege did not depend upon 
these bickerings; but a certain surprising acci- 
dent, relating to what was done in this siege, 
forced the Jews to surrender the citadel. There 
was a certain young man among the besieged, of 
great boldness, anıl very active of his hand: his 
nanie was Eleazar. He greatly signalized him- 
self in those sallies, and Sicouni the Jews to 
go ont in great numbers, in order to hinder the 
raising of the banks, and did the Romansa vast 
deal of mischief when they came to fighting; he 
so managed matters, that those who iied out 
made their attacks easily, and returned back 
without danger, and this by still bringing up the 
rear himself. Now it happened that ona certain 
time, when the fight was over, and both sides 
were parted, and retired home, he, in way of 
contempt of the enemy, and thinking that none 
of them would begin the ght sgain at that time, 
staid without the gates, and talked with those 
that were upon the wall, and his wind was 
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wholly intent upon what they said. Now acer- 
tain person belonging to the Roman camp, whose 
name was Rufus, by birth an Egyptian, ran upon 
him suddenly, when nobody expected sah a 
thing, and carried him off, with his armor it- 
self; while in the mean time those that saw it 
from the wall were under such an amazement, 
thac Rufus prevented their assistance, aad car- 
ried Eleazar to the Roman camp. So the general 
of the Romans ordered that he should be taken 
up naked, set before the city to be seen, and 
sorely whipped before their eves. Upon this sad 
accident that befell the young man, the Jews 
were terribly confounded, and the city with one 
voice sorely lamented him, and the mourning 
proved greater than could well be ppo upon 
the calamity of a single person. When Bassus 
perceived that, he began to think of using a stra- 
tagem against the enemy, and was desirous to 
aggravate their grief, in order to prevail with 
them tu surrender the city for the preservation 
of that man. Nor did he fail of his hope; for he 
commanded them to set up a cross, as if he were 
just going to hang Eleazar upon it immediately ; 
the sight of this occasioned a sore grief among 
those that were in the citadel, and tae groaned 
vehemently, and cried out, that they could not 
bear to see him thus destroyed. Whesednae 
Eleazar besought them not to disregard him, 
now he was going to suffer a most miserable 
death, and exhorted them to save themselves, 
by yielding to the Roman power and good for- 
tune, since all other people were now conquered 
by them. These men were greatly moved with 
what he stid, there being also many within the 
city that interceded for him, because he was of 
an eminent and very numerous family: so they 
now yielded to their passion of commiseration, 
contrary to their usual custom. Accordingly they 
sent out immediately certain messengers, and 
treated with the Romans, in order to a surrender 
of the citadel to them, and desired that they 
might be permitted to go away and take Elea- 
zar along with them. Then did the Romans and 
their general accept of these ternis, while the 
multitude of strangers that were in the lower 
part of the city, hearing of the agreement that 
was made by the Jews for themselves aloae, 
were resolved to fly away privately in the night- 
time; but as soon as they had opened their gates, 
those that had come to terms with Bassus told 
him of it; whether it were that they envied the 
others’ deliverance, or whether it were done out 
of fear, lest an occasion should be taken against 
them upon their escape, is uncertain. The most 
courageous, therefore, of those men that went 
out prevented the enemy, and got away, and fled 
for it; but for those men that were caught within 
they were slain, to the number of one thousand 
seven hundred, as were the women and children 
made slaves. But as Bassus thought he nust 
erform the covenant he had made with those 
that had surrendered the citadel, he let them go, 
and restored Eleazar to them. 

5. When Bassus had settled these affairs, he 
marched hastily to the forest of Jarden, as it is 
called: for he had heard that a .great many of 
those that had fled from Jerusalem and Macherus 
formerly, were there gotten together. When he 
was therefore come to the place, and understood 
that the former news was no mistake, he, in the 
first place, surrounded the whole place with his 
horsemen, that snch of the Jews as had boldness 
enough to try to break through, might have no 
way possible for escaping, by reason of the si- 
tuation of their horsemen; and for the footmen 

| he ordered them to cut down the trees that were 
in the wood whither they were fled. So the 
Jews were under a necessity of performing some 
glorious exploit, and of greatly exposing them- 
‘selves in n battle, since they might perhaps 
thereby escape. So they made a general attack 
and with a great shout fell upon those that sur- 
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rounded them, who received them with great 
courage; and so while the one side fought des- 
perately, and the other would not yield, the fight 
was prolonged on that account, ; 
of the battle did not answer the expectation of 
the assailants; for so it happened that no more 
than twelve fell on the Roman side, with a few 
that were wounded; but not one of the Jews es- 
caped out of this battle, but they were all killed, 
being in the whole not fewer in number than 
three thousand, together with Judas the son of 
Jairus, their general, concerning whom we have 
before spoken, that he had been a captain ofa 
certain band at the siege of Jerusalem, and by 

oing down into a certain vault under ground, 

ad privately made his escape. 

6. About the same time it was that Cesar sent 
a letter to Bassus, and to Liberius Maximus, who 
was the procurator [of Judea,] and gave orders 
that all Judea should be exposed to sale:* for he 


did not found any city there, but reserved the 


country for himself. However, he assigned a 
place tor eight hundred men only, whom be had 
dismissed from his army, which he gave them 
for their habitation; it is called Emmaus, and ts 
distant from Jerusalem threescore furlongs. He 
also laid a tribute upon the Jews wheresoever 
they were, and enjoined every one of them to 
bring two drachmz every year into the capitol, 
as they used to pay the same to the temple at Je- 
rusalem. And this was the state of the Jewish 
affairs at this time. 


CHAP. VII. 


Concerning the Calamity that befell Antiochus, 
King of Commagene. As also concerning the 
Alans,and what great Mischiefs they did to the 
Medes and Armenians. 


§ 1. AND now, in the fourth year of the reign 
of Vespasian, it came to pass, that Antiochus, 
the king of Commagene, with all his family, fell 
into very great -calamities. The occasion was 
this: Cesennius Petus, who was president of Syria 
at this time, whether it were done out of regard 
to truth, or whether out of hatred to Antiochus, 
(for which was the real motive was never tho- 
roughly discovered,) sent an epistle to Cesar, 
and therein told him that “ Antiochus, with his 
son Epiphanes, had resolved to rebel against the 
Romans, and had made a league with the king 
of Parthia to that purpose; that it was therefore 
fit to prevent them, te they prevent us, and 
begin such a war as may cause a general disturb- 
ance in the Roman empire.” Now Cæsar was 
disposed to take some care about the matter, 
since this discovery was made; for the neigh- 
borhood of the kingdoms made this affair worthy 
of greater regard; for Samosata, the capital or 
Commagene, lies upon Euphrates, and, upon any 
such design, could afford an easy passage over it 
to the Parthians, and could also aiford them a 
secure reception. Petus was accordingly be- 
lieved, and had authority given him ot doing 
what he should think proper in the case; so he 
set about it without aie. and fell upon Com- 
magene before Antiochus and his people had the 
least expectation of his coming: he had with 
him the tenth legion, as also some cohorts and 
troops of horsemen. These kings also came to 
his assistance; Aristobulus, king of the country 
called Chalcidene, and Sohemus, who was called 
king of Emesa. Nor was there any opposition 
made to bis forces when they entered the king- 


* lt is very remarkable that Titus did not people this 
now desolate country of Judea, but ordered it to be all 
seld; nor, indeed, is it properly peopled at this day, bnt 
lies ready for its old inhabitants, the Jews, at their future 
restoration, See Lit. Accomp. of Prophecies, p. 77. 

t That the city of Emmaus or Ammaus in Josephus and 
others, which was the place of the government of Julius 
Africanus, in the beginning of the third centnry, and 
which he then procured to be rebnilt, and after which re- 


But the event | 


dom; for no one of that country would so much 
as lift up his hand against them. When Antio- 
chus heard this unexpected news, he could not 
think in the least of making war with the Ro- 
mans, but determined to leave his whole king. 
dom in the state wherein it now was, and to re 
tire privately, with his wife and children, as 
thinking thereby to demonstrate himself to the 
Romans to be innocent as to the accusation laid 
against him. So be went away from that city as 
far as a hundred and twenty furlongs, into a 
plain, and there pitched his tents. 

2. Petus then sent some of his men to seize 
upon Samosata, and by their means took pose 
sessiun of that city, while he went himself to at- 
tack Antiochus with the rest of hisarmy. How- 
ever, the king was not prevailed upon by the 
distress he was in to do any thing in the way of 
war against the Romans, but bemoaned his own 
hard fate, and endured with patience what he 
was not able to prevent. But his sons, who were 
young, and unexperienced in war, but of strong 
bodies, were not easily induced to bear this ca- 
lamity witbout fighting. Epiphanes, therefore. 
and Callinicus, betook themselves to military 
force: and as the battle was a sore one, and last 
ed all the day long, they showed their own va- 
lor in a remarkable manner, and nothing but 
the approach of night put a period thereto, and 
that without any diminution of their forces: yet 
would not Antiochus, upon this conclusion of the 
fight, continue there by any means, but took his 
wife and his daughters, and fled away with them 
to Cilicia, and by so doing quite discouraged the 
minds of his own soldiers. Accordingly, they re- 
volted, and went over to the Romans, out of the 
despair they were in of his keeping the kingdom; 
and his case was looked upon by all as quite des- 
perate. It was therefore Haiei that Epi- 
phanes and his soldiers should get clear of their 
enemies before they became entirely destitute of 
any confederates: nor were there any more than 
ten horsemen with him, who passed with bim 
over Euphrates, whence they went undisturbed 
to Vologesus, the king of Parthia, where the 
were not disregarded as fugitives, but had the 
same respect paid them as if they had retained 
their ancient prosperity. 

3. Now when Antiochus was come to Tarsus 
in Cilicia, Petus ordered a centurion to go to 
him, and send him in bondsto Rome. However, 
Vespasian could not endure to have a king 
brought to him in that manner, but thought it fit 
rather to have a regard to the ancient friendship 
that had been between them, than to preserve an 
inexorable anger, upon pretence of this war.— 
Accordingly, he gave orders that they should 
take off his bonds, while he was still upon the 
road, and that he should not come to Rome, but 
should now go and live at Lacedemon; he also 
gave him large revenues, that he might not only 
ive in plenty, but like a king also. When Epi- 
phanes, who before was in great fear for his fa- 
ther, was informed of this, their minds were freed 
from all that great and almost incurable concern 
they had been under. He also hoped that Cesar 
would be reconciled to them, upon the interces- 
sion of Vologesus; for although he lived in plen- 
ty, he knew not how to bear living out of the 
toman empire. So Cesar gave him leave, after 
an obliging manner, and he came to Rome; and 
as his father came quickly to him from Lacede- 
mon, he had all sorts of respect paid him there, 
and there he remained. 


that Emmaus which is mentioned by St. Luke, xxiv. 13; 
see Reland’s Palestina, lib. ii. page 429, and under the 
same name Ammaus also. But he justly thinks, that that 
in St. Luke may well be the same with this Ammaus be- 
fore us, especially since tbe Greek copies here ustally 
make it 60 furlongs distant from Jerusalem, as does St 
Luke, though the Latin copies say only 30. The place 
also allotted for these c% soldiers, as for a Roman garri- 
son, in this place, would most naturally be not so remote 


building it was called Nicopolis, is entirely different from | from Jerusalem as was the other Emmaus or Nicopolis. 
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4. Now there was a nation of the Alans, which 
we have formerly mentioned somewhere,* as 
being Scythians, and inhabiting at the lake Meo- 
tis. This nation about this time laid a design of 
falling upon Media and the parts beyond it, in 
order to plunder them; with vel intention they 
treated with the king of Hyrcania; for he was 
master of that passage which king Alexander 
[the ee | shut up with iron gates. The king 
gave them leave to come through them: so they 
came in great multitudes, and fell upon the 
Medes unexpectedly, and plundered the country, 
which they found full of people, and replenished 
with abundance of cattle, while nobody durst 
make any resistance against them; for Pacorus, 
the king of the country, had fled away for fear, 
into places where they could not easily come at 
him, and had yielded up every thing he had to 
them, and had only saved his wife and his concu- 
bines from them, and that with difficulty also, 
after they had becn made captives, by giving 
them a hundred talents for their ransom. ‘These 
Alans therefore plundered the country without 
opposition, and with great ease, and proceeded 
as far as Armenia, laying all waste betore them. 
Now Tiridates was king of that country, who 
met them, and fought them, but had like to have 
been taken alive in the battle: for a certain man 
threw a net over him from a great distance, and 
had soon drawn him to him, unless he had imme- 
diately cut the cord with his sword, and run away, 
and prevented it. Sothe Alans, being still more 
provoked by this sight, laid waste the country, 
and drove a great multitude of the men, and a 
great quantity of other prey they had gotten out 
of both kingdoms, along with them, and then re- 
treated back to their own country. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Concerning Masada, and those Sicarii who kept 
at; and how Silva betook himself to form the 
Siege of that Citadel. Eleazar's speeches to 
the besieged. 


$ 1. Wren Bassus was dead in Judea, Flavius 
Silva succeeded him as procurator there: who 
when he saw that all the rest of the country was 
subdued tn this war, and that there was but only 
one strong hold that was still in rebellion, he got 
all his army together that lay in diferent places, 
and made an expedition againstit. ‘This fortress 
was called Masada. 
man, and the commander of these Sicarii, that 
had seized upon it. He was a descendant from 
that Judas who had persuaded abundance of the 
Jews, as we have formerly related, not to submit 
to the taxation when Cyrenius was sent into Ju- 
dea to make one; for then it was that the Siearii 
got together ugainst those that were willing to 
submit to the Romans, and treated them in all 
respects as if they had been their enemies, both 
by plundering them of what they had, by driving 
away their cattle, and by setting fire to their 
houses; for they said, that they differed not at all 
from foreigners, by betraving, in so cowardly a 
manner, that freedom which the Jews thought 
worthy to be contended for to the utmost, and by 
owning that they preferred slavery under the 
Romans before such a contention. Now, this 
was in reality no better than a pretence, and a 
cloak for the barbarity which was made use of 
by them; and to color over their own avarice, 
which they afterward made evident by their 
own actions; for those that were partners with 
them in their rebellion, joined also with them in 
the war against the Romans, and went farther 
lengths with them in their impudent undertakings 
egainst them; and when they were again con- 
victed of dissembling in such their pretences, 
they still more abused those that justly re- 
proached them for their wickedness. And, in- 
deed, that was a time most fertile in all manner 

* This is now wanting. 


It was one Eleazar, a potent, 
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of wicked practices, insomuch that no kind of 
evil deeds were then left undone; nor could any 
one so much as devise any bad thing that was 
new, so deeply were they all infected, and strove 
with one another in their single capacity, and in 
their communities, who should run the greatest 
lengths in impiety towards God, and in unjust 
actions towards their neighbors, the men of 
power oppressing the multitude, and the malti- 
tude earnestly laboring to destroy the men of 
power. The one part were desirous of tyranniz- 
ing over others. and the rest of offering violence 
to others, and of plundering such as were richer 
than themselves. They were the Sicarii who 
first began these transgressions, and first became 
barbarous towards those allied to them, and left 
no words of reproach unsaid, and no works of 
perdition untried, in order to destroy those whom 
their contrivances affected. Yet did John de- 
monstrate by his actions that these Sicarii were 
more moderate than he was himself, for he not 
only slew all such as gave him good counsel to 
do what was right, but treated them worst of all, 
as the inost bitter enemies that he had among all 
the citizens; nay, he filled his entire countr 
with ten thousand instances of wickedness, suc 
asa man who was already hardened sufficiently 
in his impiety towards God would naturally do: 
for the food was unlawful that was set upon his 
table, and he rejected those purifications that 
the law of his country had orden so that it 
was no longer a wonder if he, who was so mad 
in his impiety towards God, did not qbserve any 
rules of gentleness and common affection to- 
wards men. Again, therefore, what mischief 
was there which aa the son of Gioras did not 
do? or what kind of abuses did he abstain from 
as to those very freemen who had set him up 
íor a tyrant? What friendship or kindred were 
there that did not make hiin more bold in his 
daily murders? for they looked upon the doing 
of mischief to strangers only as a work beneath 
their courage, but thought their barbarity to- 
wards their nearest relations would be a glorious 
demonstration thereof. The Idumecans also strove 
with these men, who should be guilty of the 
greatest madness; for they [all,] vile wretches 
as they were, cut the throats of the hich priests, 
that so no part of a religious regard to God nii a! 
be preserved; they thence proceeded to destroy 
utterly the least remains of a political govern- 
ment, and introduced the most complete seene of 
iniquity in all instances that were practicable, 
under which scene, that sort of people that were 
called zealots grew up, and who indeed corres- 
ponded to the namie; for they imitated every 
wicked work; nor if their memory suggested 
any evi) thing that had formerly been done, did 
they avoid zealously to pursue the same; and al- 
thongh they gave themselyes that name froni 
their zeal for what was gond, yet did it agree to 
them only by way of irony, on account of those 
they had unjnstly treated by their wild and bru- 
tish disposition, or as thinking the greatest mis- 
chiefs to be the greatest good. According! r 
they all met with such ends as God dil 
brought upon them in way of punishment, for all 
such imisertes have been sent upon them as man's 
Nature is capable of undergoing, till the ntmost 
period of their lives, and till death came upon 
them in various ways of torment; yet might one 
say justly that they suffered less than they had 
done, because it was impossible they could be 
punished according to their deserving. But to 
make a lamentation according to the deserts of 
those who fell under these men’s barbarity, this 
ig not a proper place for it: I therefore now re- 
turn again to the remaining part of the present 
narration. 

2. For now it was that the Roman general 
came, and led his army against Eleazar and 
those Sicurii who held the fortress Masada to- 
gether with him; aad for the whole country ad 
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joining, he presently gained it, and put garrisons 
toto the most proper places of it: he also built a 
wall quite round the entire fortress, that none of 
the besieged might easily escape: he also set his 
men to guard the several parts of it: he also 

itched his camp in such an agreeable place as 
i had chosen for the siege, and at which place 
the rock belonging to the fortress did make the 
nearest approach to the neighboring mountain, 
which yet was a place of difficulty for getting 
plenty of provisions; for it was not only food that 
was to be brought froma great distance [to the 
army,]and this witha great deal of pains to those 
Jews who were appointed for that purpose, but 
water was also to be brought to the camp, be- 
cause the place afiorded no fountain tbat was 
near it. When therefore Silva had ordered these 
affairs beforehand, he fell to besieging the place; 
which siege was likely to stand in need of a great 
deal of skill and pains, by reason of the strength 
of the fortress, the nature of which I will now 
describe. 

3. There was a rock, not small in circumfe- 
rence, and very high. It was encompassed with 
valleys of such Vast depth downward, that the 
eye could not reach their bottoms: they were 
abrupt, and such as no animal could mall upon, 
excepting at two places of the rock, where it 
subsides, in order to afford a passage for ascent, 
though not without difficulty. Now, of the ways 
that lead to it, one is that from the lake Asphal- 
titis, towards the sunrising, and another on, the 
west, where the ascent is easier: the one of 
these ways is called the Serpent, as resembling 
that animal in its narrowness and its perpetual 
windings; for it is broken off at the prominent 
precipices of the rock, and returns frequently 
into itself, and lengthening again oy little and 
little, hath much ado to proceed forward; and 
he that would walk along it must first go on cue 
leg and then on the other: there is also nothing 
but destruction, in case your feet slip; for on 
each side there is a vastly deep chasm and pre- 
cipice, suficient to quell the courage of every 
body by the terror it infuses into the mind. 
When, therefore, a man hath gone along this 
way for thirty furlongs, the rest is the top of the 
hill, not ending at a small point, but is no other 
than a plain upon the highest part of the moun- 
tain. Upon this top of the hill Jonathan the 
high priest frst of all built a fortress, and called 
it Masada; after which the rebuilding of this 
place employed the care of king Herod to a 
great degree: he also built a wall round about 
the entire top of the hill, seven furlongs long: it 
was composed of white stone; its height was 
twelve, and its breadth eight cubits; there were 
also erected upon the wall thirty-eight towers, 
each of them fifty cubits high; out of which you 
might pass into lesser edifices, which were built 
on the inside, round the entire wall; for the king 
reserved the top of the hill, which was of a fat 
soil, and better mould than any valley for agri- 
culture, that such as committed themselves to 
this fortress for their preservation, might not 
even there be quite destitute of food, in case they 
should ever bein want of it from abroad. More- 
over, he built a palace therein at the western as- 
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for several uses, as if there had been no foun- 
tains there. Here was also a road dug from the 
palace, and leading to the very top of the moun- 
tain, which yet could not be seen by such as 
were without [the walls;] nor, indeed, could ene- 
mies easily make use of the plain roads; for the 
road on the east side, as we bave already taken 
notice, could not be walked upon by reason of its 
nature; and for the western road, he built a 
large tower at its narrowest place, at no less a 
distance from the top of the hill than a thousand 
cubits; which tower could not possibly be passe 
ed by, nor could it be easily taken; nor, indeed, 
could those that walked along it, without any 
fear, such was its contrivance, easily get to the 
end of it; and after such a manner was this cita- 
del fortified, both by nature and by the hands of 
men, in order to frustrate the attacks of enemies. 

4. As for the furniture that was within this for- 
tress, it was stil] more wonderful, on account of 
its splendor and long continuance; for here was 
laid up corn in great quantities, and such as 
would subsist men for a long time; here was also 
wine and oil in abundance, with all kinds of pulse 
and dates heaped up together; all which Elea- 
zar found there, when he and his Sicarii got 
possession of the fortress by treachery. These 
fruits were also fresh and full ripe, and no way 
inferior to such fruits newly laid in, altbough they 
were little short of a hundred years* from the 


laying in these provisions, [by Herod] till tbe » 


place was taken by the Romans; nay, indeed, 
when the Romans got possession of those fruits 
that were left, they found them not corrupted 
all that while; nor should we be mistaken, it we 
suppose that the air was here the cause of their 
enduring so long; this fortress being so high, and 
so free from the mixture of all terrene and mud- 
dy particles of matter. There was also found 
here a large quantity of all sorts of weapons of 
war, which had been treasured up by that king, 
and were sufficient for ten thousand men; there 
was Cast iron, and brass, and tin, which show that 
he had taken much pains to bave all things here 
ready for the greatest occasions; for the report 
goes how Herod thus prepared this fortress on 
his own account, asa refuge against two kinds of 
danger; the one for fear of the multitude of the 
Jews, lest they should depose him, and restore 
their former kings to the government; the other 
danger was greater and more terrible, which 
arose front Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, who did 
not conceal her intentions, but spoke often to An- 
tony, and desired him to cut otf Herod, and en- 
treated him to bestow the kingdom of Judea 
upon her. And certainly it is a great wonder 
that Antony did never comply with her com- 
mands in this point, as he was so miserably en- 
slaved to his passion for her; nor should any 
one have been surprised if she had been gratified 
in such her request. So the fear of these dan- 
gers made Herod rebuild Masada, and thereby 
leave it for the finishing stroke of the Romans in 
this Jewish war. 

5. Since therefore the Roman commander Si. - 
va had now built a wall on the outside, rouna 
about this whole place, as we have said already 
and had thereby made a most accnrate provision 


cent; it was within and beneath the walls of the | to prevent any one of the besieged running away, 


citadel, but inclined to its north side. 


Now the | he undertook the siege himself, though he found 


wall of this palace was very high and strong, and | but one single place that woald admit of the baaks 
had at its four corners towers sixty cubits high. | he was to raise: for behind that tower which se- 
The furniture also of the edifices, and of the ' cured the road that Jed to the palace, and to the 


cloisters, and of the baths, was of great variety, 
and very costly; and these buildings were sup- 
ported by pillars of single stones on every side; 
the walls also and the floors of the edifices were 
aved with stones of several colors. He also 

ad cut many and great pits, as reservoirs for 
water, out of the rocks, at every one of the 
places that were inhabited, both above and round 
about the palace, and before the wall; and by 
this contrivance he endeavored to have water 


top of the hill, from the west, there was a certain 
eminency of the rock, very broad and very pro- 
minent, but three hundred cubits beneath the 
highest partsof Masada; it wascalled the White 
Promontory. Accordingly he got upon that part 
of the rock, and ordered the army to hriog earth; 
and when they fell to that work with alacrity, 


* Pliny and others confirm this strange paradox, that 
provisions laid up against sieges will continue good @ 
hundred years, as Spanheim notes upon this place 
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and abundance of them together, the bank was 
raised, and became solid for two hundred cubits 
in height. Yet was not this bank thought suffi- 
ciently high for the use of the engines that 
were to be set upon it; but still another elevated 
work of great stones compacted together was 
raised upon that bank; this was filty cubits, 
both in breadth and height. The other machines 
that were now got ready, were like to those that 
had been first devised by Vespasian, and after- 
ward by Titus, for sieges. ‘There was also a 
tower made of the height of sixty cubits, and all 
over plated with iron, out of which the Romans 
threw darts and stones from the engines, and 
soon made those that fought from the walls of the 
place to retire, and would not let them lift up 
their heads above the works. At the same time 
Silva ordered that great battering-ram which he 
had made to be brought thither, and to be set 
against the wall, and to make Hate batteries 
against it, which, with some ditticulty, broke 
down a part of the wall and quite overthrew it. 
However, the Sicarii made haste, and presently 
built another wall within that, which should not be 
liable to the same misfurtune from the machines 
with the other; it was made soft and yielding, 
and so was capable of avoiding the terrible blows 
that affected the other. It was framed after 


the following manner: they laid together great 


beams of wood lengthways, one close to the end 
of another, and the same way 1n which they were 
cut; there were two of these rows parallel to one 
another, and latd at such a distance from each 
other as the breadth of the wall required, and 
earth was put into the space between those rows. 
Now, that the earth might not fall away upon the 
elevation of this bank to a greater height, they 
farther laid other beams over across them, and 
thereby bound those beams together that lay 
lengthways. This work of theirs was like a real 
edifice; and when the machines were applied, 
the blows were weakened by its yielding, and as 
the materials by such concussions were shaken 
closer together, the pile by that means became 
firmer than before. When Silva saw this, he 
thought it best to endeavor the taking of this 
wall by setting fire to it: so he gave order that 
the soldiers should throw a great number of 
burning torches upon it; accordingly, as it was 
chiefly made of wood, it soon took tire; and when 
it was once sét on fire, its hollowness made that 
fire spread toa mighty flame. Now at the very be- 
ginning of this fire, a north wind that then blew 
proved terrible to the Romans; for, by bringing 
the flame downward, it drove it upon them, anc 
they were almost in despair of success, as fear- 
ing their machines wonld be burnt: but after 
this, on a sudden, the wind changed into the 
south, as if it were done by Divine Providence, 
and blew strongly the contrary way, and carried 
the flame, and drove it against the wall, which 
was now on fire through its entire thickness. So 
the Romans, having now assistance from God, 
returned to their camp with joy, and resolved to 
attack their enemies the very next day; on 
which occasion they set their watch more care- 
fully that night, lest any of the Jews should run 
away from them without being discovered. 

6. However, neither did Eleazar once think of 
flying away, nor would he permit any one else 
to do s0; but when he saw their wall burned 
down by the fire, and could devise no other way 
of escaping, or room for their farther courage, 
and setting before their eyes what the Romans 
would do to them, their children, and their wives, 
if they got them iuto their power, he consulted 
about having them all slain. Now, as he judged 


* The speeches in this and tho next section, as intro- 
duced under tho perann of this Mleazar, are exceeding re- 
markablo, and on the noblest subjects, the contempt of 
death, and tho dignity and immortality of the soal; and 
that not only among the Jows, but among tha Indians 
themselves also, and are highly wortby the perveal of all 





| this to be the best thing they could do in their pre- 


sent circumstances, he gathered the most coura- 
geous of his companions together, and encouraged 
them to take thnt course by a speech* which he 
made to them in the manner following: ‘Since we, 
long ago, my generous friends, resolved never to 
be servants to the Romans, nor to any other than to 
God himself, who alone is the true and just Lord 
of mankind, the time is now come that obliges us 
to make that resolution true in practice. And let 
us not at this time bring a reproach upon our- 
selves for self-contradiction, while we formerly 
would not undergo slavery, though it were then 
without danger, but must now, together with 
slavery, choose such punishments also, as are in- 
tolerable: I mean this upon the supposition that 
the Romans once reduce us under their power 
while we are alive. We were the very first 
that revolted from them, and we are the last that 
fight against them; and I cannot but esteem it as 
a favor that God hath granted us, that it is still 
in our power to die bravely, and in a state of free- 
dom, which hath not been the case of others, who 
were Conquered unexpectedly. Itis very plain 
that we shall be taken within a°day’s time, but 
it is still an eligible thing to die after a glorious 
manner, together with our dearest friends. This 
is what our enemies themselves cannot by any 
means hinder, although they be very desirous 
to take us alive. Nor can we propose to our- 
selves any more to fight them, and beat them. It 
had been proper indeed for us to have conjectur- 
ed at ‘the purposes of God much sooner, at the 
very first, when we were so desirous of defend- 
ing our liberties, and when we received such sore 
treatment from one another, and worse treat- 
ment from our enemies, and to have been sensi- 
hle that the same God, who had of old taken the 
Jewish nation into his favor, had now condemn- 
ed them to destruction; for had he either con- 
tinued favorable, or been but in a lesser de- 
gree displeased with us, he had not overlooked 
the destruction of so many men, or delivered his 
most holy city to be burnt and demolished by our 
enemies, To be sure we weakly hoped to have 

reserved ourselves, and ourselves alone, still in a 
state of freedom, as if we had been guilty of no 
sins ourselves against God, nor been partners 
with those of others: we also taught other mer 
to preserve their liberty. Wherelore, consider 
how God hath convinced us that our hopes were 
in vain, by bringing such distress upon us in the 
desperate state we are now in, and which is be- 


yond all our expectations: for the nature of this 


fortress, which was in itself unconquerable, hath 
not proved a means of our deliverance; and even 
inte we have still great abundance of food. and a 
great quantity of arms and other necessaries more 
than we want, we are openly deprived by God 
himself of all hope of detivernnce, for that fire 
which was driven upon our enemies, did not of 
its own accord turn back upon the wall which 
we had built: this was the aie of God’s anger 
against us for our manifold sins, which we have 
been guilty of in a most insolent and extrava- 
gant manner with regard to our own countrymen; 
the punishments of which let us not receive from 
the Romans, but from God himself, as executed 
by our own hands; for these will be more mode- 
rate than the other. Let our wives die before 
they nre abused, and our children before they 
have tasted of slavery; and niter we have slain 
them, let us bestow that glorious benefit upon 
one another mutually, and preserve ourselves in 
freedom, as un excellent funeral monument for 
us. But first, let us destroy our money and the 
fortress by fire; for I am well assured that this 


the curinus. It seems as if that philosophic lady who sur. 
vived,ch. ix. sect. 1, 2, remembered the substance of these 
discourses, as spoken by Eleazar, and so Josephus clothed 
them in his awn words; at the lowest, they contain the 
Jewish notions on these heads, as understood then by our Jo- 
eephus, and cannot bat deserve a suitable regard from as. 
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would be a great grief to the Romans, that they 
shall not be able to seize upon our bodies, and 
shall fail of our wealth also: and let us spare 
nothing but our provisions; for they will be a 
testimonial when we are dead, that we were not 
subdued for want of necessaries, but that, ac- 
cording to our original resolution, we have pre- 
ferred death before slavery.” 

7. This was Eleazar’s speech to them. Yet 
did not the opinions of all the auditors acqui- 
esce therein: but although some of them were 
very zealous to put his advice in practice, and 
were ina manner filled with pleasure at it; and 
thought death to be a good thing, yet had those 
that were most effeminate a comuniseration for 
their wives and families; and when these men 
were especially moved by the prospect of their 
own certain death, they looked wistfully at one 
another, and by the tears that were in their eyes, 
declared their dissent from his opinion. When 
Eleazar saw these people in such fear, and that 
their souls were dejected at so prodigious a pro- 
posal, he was afraid lest perhaps these effemi- 
nate persons should by their lamentations and 
tears enfeeble those that heard what he had said 
courageously; so he did not leave off exhorting 
them, but stirred up himself, and reeolleeting pro- 
per arguments for raising their courage, he un- 
dertook to speak more briskly and fully to them, 
and that concerning the immortality of the soul. 
So he made a lamentable groan, and fixing his 
eyes intently on those that wept, he spoke thus: 
“ Truly I was greatly mistaken, when I thought 
to be assisting to brave men who struggled hard 
for their liberty, and to such as were resolved 
either to live with honor, or else to die: but I 
find that you are such people as are no better 
than others either in virtue or in courage, and 
are afraid of dying, though you be delivered 
thereby from the greatest miseries, while you 
ought to make no delay in this matter, nor to 
await any One to give you good advice; for the 
Jaws of our country, and of God himself, have, 
from ancient times, and as soon as ever we could 
use our reason, Continually taught us, and our 
forefathers have corroborated the same doctrine 
by their actions, and by their bravery of mind, 
that it is life that is a calamity to men, and not 
death; for this last affords our souls their liberty, 
and sends them by a removal into their own 

lace of purity, where they are to be insensible 
of all sorts of misery; for while souls are tied 
down to a mortal body, they are partakers of its 
miseries; and really, to speak the truth, they are 
themselves dead; for the union of what is divine, 
to what is mortal is «disagreeable, It is true, 
the power of the soul is great, even when it is 
imprisoned in a mortal body: for by moving it 
after a way that is invisible, it makes the body a 
sensible instrument, and causés it to advance 
farther in its actions than mortal nature could 
otherwise do. However, when it is freed from 
that weight which draws it downto the earth, and 
is connected, with it, it obtains its own proper 
place. and does then become a partaker of that 

lessed power, and those abilities which are then 
every way incapable of being hindered in their 
operations. It continues invisible, indeed, to the 
eyes of men, as does God himself; for certainly 
it is not itself seen, while it is in the body, for it 
is there after an invisible manner, and when it is 
freed from it, itis still not seen. It is this soul 
which hath one nature, and that an incorruptible 
one also: but yet is it the cause of the change 
that is made in the body, for whatsoever it be 
which the soul touches, that lives and flourishes, 
and from whatsoever it is removed, that withers 
away and dies; such a degree is there in it of 
immortality. Let me produce the state of slee 
as a most evident demonstration of the truth of 
what I say; wherein souls, when the hody does 
not distract them, have the sweetest rest de- 
pending on themse.ves, and cowversing with God, 
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by their alliance to him; they then go ogey 
where, and foretell many futurities beforehand. 
And why are we afraid of death. while we are 
N with the rest we have in sleep? And 
ow absurd a thing it isto pursue after liberty 
while we are alive,and yet to envy it to ourselves 
where it will be eternal? We, therefore, who 
have been brought up in a discipline of our own, 
ought to become an example to others of our 
readiness todie. Yet, if we do stand in need of 
foreigners to support us in this matter, let us re- 
gard those Indians who profess the exercise of 
pasleenn ys for these good men do but unwil- 
ingly undergo the time of life and look upon it 
as a necessary servitude, and make haste to let 
their souls loose from their bodies: nay, when 
no misfortune presses them to it, nor drives them 
upon it, these have such a desire of a life of im- 
mortality, that they tell other men beforehand 
that they are about to depart; and nobody hin- 
ders them, but every one thinks them happy men, 
and gives them letters to be carried to their fa- 
miliary friends [that are dead,] so firmly and cer- 
tainly do they believe that souls converse with 
one another in the [other world.] So when these 
men have heard all such commands that were to 
be given them, they deliver their body to the 
fire; and, in order to their getting their soul a 
separation from the body in the greatest purity, 
they die in the midst of hymns of commendation 
made to them; for their dearest friends conduct 
them to their death more readily than do any of 
the rest of mankind conduet their fellow-citizens 
when they are going a very long journey, who at 
the same time weep on their own aceount, but 
look upon the others as happy persons, as so soom 
to be made partakers of the immortal order of 
beings. Are not we, therefore, ashamed to have 
lower notions than the Indians? and by our own 
cowardice to tay a base reproach upon the laws 
of our country, which are so much desired and 
imitated by all mankind? But put the case that 
we had been brought up under another persua- 
sion, and taught that life is the greatest good 
which men are capable of, and that death is a ca- 
lamity; however, the cireumstances we are now 
in ought to be an inducement to us to bear such 
calamity courageously, since it is by the will of 
God, and by necessity, that we are to die; for it 
now appears that God hath made such a decree 
against the whole Jewish nation, that we are to 
be deprived of this life which [he knew] we would 
not make a due use of. For do not you ascribe 
the occasion of our present condition to your- 
selves, nor think the Romans are the true occa- 
sion that this war we have had with them is be- 
come so destructive to us all: these things have 
not come to pass by their power, but a more pow- 
erful cause hath intervened, and made us afford 
them an occasion of their appearing to be con- 
querors over us. What Roman weapons, I pray 
you, were those, by which the Jews of Cæsarea 
were slain? On the contrary, when they were 
no way disposed to rebel, but were all the while 
keeping their seventh day festival, and did not 
so much as lift up their hands against the citi- 
zens ot Cæsarea, yet did these citizens run upon 
them in great crowds, and cut their throats, 
and the throats of their wives and children, and 
this without any regard to the Romans them- 
selves; who never took us for their enemies till 
we revolted from them. But some may be 
ready to say, that truly the people of Caesarea 
had always a quarrel against those that lived 
among them; and that when an opportunity offer- 
ed itself they only satisfied the old rancor they 
had against them. What then shall we say to 
those of Scythopolis, who ventured to wage 
war with us on account of the Greeks? Nor did 
they doit by way of revenge upon the Romans, 
when they acted in concert with our countrymen. 
Wherefore, you see how little our good-will and 
fidelity to them profited us, while they were slain 
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they and their whole families, after the most in- 
human manner, which was all the requital that 
was made them for the assistance they had af- 
forded the others; for that very same destruction 
which they had prevented from falling upon the 
others, did they suffer themselves from them, as 
if they had been ready to be the actors against 
them. It would be too long for me to speak at 
this time of every destruction brought upon us; 
for you Cannot but know, that there was not any 
one Syrian city which did not slay their Jewish 
inhabitants, and were not more bitter enemies 
to us than were the Romans themselves: nay, 
even those of Damascus, when they were able 
to allege no tolerable pretence against us, filled 
their city with the most barbarous slaughters of 
our people, and cut the throats of eighteen thou- 
sand* Jews, with their wives and children. And 
as to the multitude of those that were slain in 
Egypt, and that with torments also, we have 
been informed they were more than sixty thou- 
sand: those indeed being in a foreign country, 
and so naturally meeting with nothing to oppose 
against their enemies, were killed in the manner 
forementioned. As for all those of us who have 
waged war against the Romans in our own coun- 
try, had we not sufficient reason to have sure 
hopes of victory? For we had arms, and walls, 
and fortresses so prepared as not to be easily 
taken, and courage not to be moved by any dan- 
gers in the cause of liberty, which encouraged 
us all to revolt fromthe Romans. But then these 
advantages sufficed us but for a short time, and 
only raised our hopes, while they really appear- 
ed to be the origin of our miseries; for all we had 
hath been taken from us, and all hath fallen un- 
der our enemies, as if these advantages were only 
to render their victory over us the more glori- 
ous, and were not disposed for the preservation 
of those by whom these preparations were made. 
And as for those that are already dead in the war, 
it is reasonable we should esteem them blessed, 
for they are dead in defending, and not in betray- 
ing their liberty; but as tothe multitude of those 
that are now under the Romans, who would not 
ity their condition; and who would not make 
aste to die before he would suffer the same mi- 
series with them? Some of them have been put 
upon the rack, and tortured with fire and whip- 
pings, and so died; some have been half devour- 
ec by wild beasts, and yet have been reserved 
alive te be devoured by them a second time, in 
order to atford laughter and sport to our ene- 
mies; and such of those as are alive still, are to 
be looked on as the most miserable, who, being 
zo desirous of death, could not come at it. And 
where is now that great city, the metropolis of 
the Jewish nation? which was fortified by so 
many walls round about, which had so many 

fortresses and large towers to defend it, whic 
could hardly contain the instruments prepared 
for the war, and which had so many ten thou- 
sands of men to fight for it? Where is this city 
that was believed to have God himself inhabiting 
therein? It is now demolished to the very foun- 
dations, and hath nothing but that monument of 
it preserved, I mean the camp of those that have 
destroyed it, which still dwells upon its ruins; 
some unfortunate old men also lie upon the ashes 
of tbe temple, and a few women are there pre- 
served alive by the enemy for our bitter shame 
and reproach. Now, who is there that revolves 
these things in his mind, and yrt is able to bear 
the sight of the sun, though he might live out of 
danger? Who is there so much his country’s 
enemy, or so unmanly, and so desirons of living, 
as not to repent that he ts stillalive? and 1 can- 
not but wish that we had all died before we had 
seen that holy city demolished by the hands of 
our enemies, or the foundations of our holy tem- 
* Bee B. ii. ch. xx. sect. 2, where the number of the 


gain is but 10,000. 
t Reland here sets dowa a parallel aphorism of one of 
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ple dug up after so profane a manner. But since 
we had a generous hope that deluded us, as if 
we might, perhaps, have been able to avenge 
ourselves on our enemies on that account, though 
it be now become vanity, and hath left us alone 
in this distress, let us make haste to die bravely. 
Let us pity ourselves, our children, and our 
wives, while it is in our own power to show pity 
to them; for we were born to die,t as well as 
those were whom we have begotten; nor is it in 
‘the power of the most happy of our race to avoid 
it. But for abuses and slavery, and the sight of 
our wives led away after an ignominious manner, 
with their children, these are not such evils as 
are natural and necessary among men; although 
such as do not prefer dent before those mise- 
ries, when it is in their power so to do, must ua- 
dergo even them on account of their own cow- 
ardice. We revolted from the Romans with great 
retensions to courage; and when at the very 
ast they invited us to preserve onrselves, we 
would not comply with them. Who will not, 
therefore, believe that they will certainly be ina 
rage at us, in case they can take us alive? Mise- 
rable will then be the young men, who will be 
strong enough in their bodies to sustain many 
torments; miserable also will be those of elder 
years, who will not be able to bear those calami- 
ties which young men might sustain. One man 
will be obliged to hear the voice of his son im- 
loring help of his father, when his hands are 
ound. But certainly our hands are still at liber- 
ty, and have a sword in them; let them, then, be 
subservient to us in our glorious design; let us 
die before we become slaves under our enemies, 
and let us go out of the world, together with our 
children and our wives, in a state of freedom 
This it is that our laws command us to do; this 
it is that our wives and children crave at our 
hands; nay, God himself hath brought this ne- 
cessity upon us; while the Romans desire the 
contrary, and are afraid lest any of us should die 
before we are taken. Let us, therefore, make 
haste, and, instead of affording them so much 
pleasure as they hope for in getting us under 
their power, let us leave them an exainple which 
shall at once cause their astonishment at our 
death, and their admiration of our hardiness 
therein.” 


CHAP. IX. 


How the People that were in the Fortress were 
prevailed on by the Words of Eleazar, two Wo- 
men and five Children only excepted, and all 
submitted to be killed by one another. 


1. Now, as Eleazar was proceeding on in this 
exhortation, they all cut him off short, and made 
haste to do the work, as full of an unconquerable 
ardor of mind, and moved with a demoniacal 
fury. So they went their ways, as one still en- 
deavoring to be before another, and as thinkin 
that this eagerness would be a demonstration o 
their courage and good conduct if they could 
avoid appearing in the last class; so great was 
the Meal they, were in to slay their wives, and 
children, and themselves also. Nor indeed, when 
they came to the work itself did their courage 
fail them, as one might imagine it would have 
done; but they then held fast the same resolu- 
tion without wavering, which they had upon the 

| hearing of Fleazar’s speech, while yet every one 
of them still retained the natural passion of love 
to themselves and their families, because the 
reasoning they went upon appeared to thein to 
be very just, even with regard to those that were 
dearest to them; for the husbands tenderly em- 
braced their wives, and took their children into 
their arms, and gave the longest parting kisses 
to them, with tears in their eyes. Yet at the 
same time did they complete what they had re- 


the Jewish rabbins:“ We are born that we may die, and 
| die that we may live.” 
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solved on, as if they had been executed by the 
hands of strangers; and they had nothing else 
for their comfort but the necessity they were in 
of doing this execution, to avoid that sa 
they had of the miseries they were to suffer from 
their enemies. Nor was there at length any one 
of these men found that scrupled to act their 
part in this terrible execution, but every one of 
them despatched his dearest relations. Misera- 
ble men, indeed, were they! whose distress forced 
them to slay their own wives and children with 
their own hands, as the lightest of those evils 
that were before them. So they being not able 
to bear the grief they were under for what they 
had done any longer, and esteeming it an injury 
to those they had slain, to live even the shortest 
space of time after them, they presently laid all 
dier had in a heap, and set fire to it. They then 
chose ten men by lot out of them, to slay all the 
rest; every one of whom laid himself down by 
his wife and children on the ground, and threw 
his arms about them, and they offered their necks 
to the stroke of those who by lot executed that 
melancholy office: and when these ten had, with- 
out fear, lan them all, they made the same rule 
for casting lots for themselves, that he whose lot 
it was should first kill the other nine, and after 
all should kill himself. Accordingly, all these 
had courage sufficient to be no way behind one 
another in doing or suffering; so, for a conclusion, 
the nine offered their necks to the executioner, 
and he who was the last of all took a view of all 
the other bodies, lest perchance some or other 
among so many that were slain should want his 
assistance to be quite despatched, and when he 
perceived that they were all slain, he set fire to 
the palace, and withthe great force of his hand 
ran his sword entirely through himself, and fell 
down dead near to his own relations. So these 

eople died with this intention, that they would 
Pie not so much as one soul among them all 
alive to be subject to the Romans. Yet was 
there an ancient: woman, and another who was of 
kin to Eleazar, and superior to most women in 

rudence and learning, with five children, who 
fad concealed theniselves in caverns under 

round, and had carried water thither for their 
ai and were hidden there when the rest were 
intent upon the slaughter of oneanother. Those 
others were nine hundred and sixty in number, 
the women and children being withal included 
in that computation. This calamitous slaughter 
was made on the fifteenth day of the month Xan- 
thicus [ Nisan. ] 

2. Now for the Romans, they expected that 
they should be fought in the morning, when ac- 
cordingly they put on their armor, and laid 
bridges of plank upon their ladders from their 
banks, to make an assault upon the fortress, 
which they did; but saw nobody as an enemy, 
but a terrible solitude on every side, with a fire 
within the place, as well asa perfect silence. So 
they were at a loss to guess at what had happen- 
ed. At length they made a shout, as if it had 
been at a blow given by the battering ram, to try 
whether they could bring any one out that was 
within: the women heard this noise, and came 
out of their underground cavern, and informed 
the Romans what had been done, as it was done; 
and the second of them clearly described all, 
both what was said and what was done, and the 
manner of it: yet did they not easily give their 
attention to such a desperate undertaking, and 
did not believe it could be as they said; they also 
attempted to put the fire out, and quickly cutting 
themselves a way through it, they came within 
the palace, and so met with the multitude of the 
slain, but could take no pleasure in the fact 


* Since Josephus here informs us, that some of these 
Siearii or ruffians went from Alexandria (which was itself 
in Egypt, in a large sense) into Egypt and Thebes, there 
situated, Reland well observes from Vosius, that Egypt 
sometimes denotes Proper or Upper Egypt, as distinct 
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though it were done to their enemies. Nor could 
they do other than wonder at the courage of 
their resolution, and the immoveable contempt 
of death which so great a number of them had 


shown, when they went through with such an ac- 
tion as that was. 


CHAP. X. 


That many of the Sicarit fled to Alexandria also, 
and what Dangers they were in there; on which 
account, that Temple, which had formerly been 
built by Onias the High Priest, was destroyed. 


§ 1. WHEN Masada was thus taken, the gene- 
ral left a garrison in the fortress to keep it, and 
he himself went to Cæsarea; for there were now 
no enemies left in the country, but it was all 
overthrown by so longa war. Yet did this war 
afford disturbances and dangerous disorders even 
in places very far remote from Judea; for still it 
came to pass, that many Jews were slain at Al- 
exandria in Egypt; for as many of the Sicarii as 
were able to fly thither, out of the seditious wars 
in Judea, were not content to have saved them- 
selves, but must needs be undertaking to make 
new disturbances, and persuaded many of those 
that entertained then: to assert their liberty, to 
esteem the Romans to be no better than them- 
selves, and to look upon God as their only Lord 
and Master. But when part of the Jews of re- 
putation opposed them, they slew some of them, 
and with the others they were very pressing in 
their exhortations to revolt from the Romans; 
but when the principal men of the senate saw 
what madness they were come to, they thought 
it no longer safe for themselves to overlook them. 
So they got all the Jews together to au assembly, 
aud accused the madness of the Sicarii, and de- 
monstrated that they had been the authors of all 
the evils that had come uponthem. They said 
also, that “these men, now they were run away 
from Judea, having no sure hope of escaping 
because as soon as ever they shall be known, they 
will be soon destroyed by the Romans, they come 
hither and fill us full of those calamities which be- 
long to them, while we have not been partakers 
with them in any of their sins.” Accordingly 
they exhorted the multitude to have a care lest 
they should be brought to destruction by their 
means, and to make their apology to the Romans 
for what had been done, by delivering these men 
up to them; who being thus apprized of the 
greatness of the danger they were in, complied 
with what was proposed, and ran with great vio- 
lence upon the Sicarii, and seized upon them; 
and indeed six hundred of them were caught im- 
mediately; but as to all those that fled into 
Egypt,* and to the Egyptian Thebes, it was not 
long ere they were caught also, and brought 
back, whose courage, or whether we ought to 
call it madness, or hardness in their opinions, 
every body was amazed at. For when all sorts 
of torments and vexations of their bodies that 
could be devised were made use of to them, they 
could not get any one of them to comply so far 
as to confess, or seem to confess, that Cesar was 
their lord; but they preserved their own opinion 
in spite of all the distress they were brought to, 
as if they received these torments and the fire 
itself with bodies insensible of pain, and with a 
soul that in a manner rejoiced under them. But 
what was most of all astonishing to the behold- 
ers, was the courage of the children; for no one 
of these children was so far overcome by these 
torments, as to name Cæsar for their lor: : so 
far does the strength of the courage fof the voul] 
prevail over the weakness of the body. 

2. Now Lupns did then govern Alexandria, who 


from Delta and the lower parts near Palestine. Accord: 
ingly, as he adds, those that say it never rains in Egypt, 
must mean the Proper or Upper Egypt, because it does 
sometimes rain in the other parts. See the notes og 
Antiq. B. ii. ch. vii. seet. 7; and B. iii. ch. i. seet. 6. 
222 
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presently sent Cæsar word of this commotion, 
who having in suspicion the restless temper of 
the Jews for innovation, and being afraid lest 
they should get together again, and persuade 
some others to join with them, gave orders to 
Lupus to demolish that Jewish temple,* which 
was in the region called Onion, and was in 
Egypt; which was built, and had its denomina- 
tion from the occasion following: Onias, the son 
of Simon, one of the Jewish high priests, fled 
from Antiochus the king of Syria, when he made 
war with the Jews, and came to Alexandria; and 
as Ptolemy received him very kindly on account 
of his hatred to Antiochus, he assured him, that 
if he would comply with his proposal, he would 
bring all the Jewsto his assistance; and when 
the king agreed to do it so far as he was able, he 
desired him to give him leave to build a temple 
somewhere in Egypt, and to worship God ac- 
cording to the customs of his own country; for 
that the Jews would then be so much readier to 
fight against Antiochus, who had laid waste the 
temple at Jerusalem, and that they would then 
come to him with greater Pll, and that by 
granting them liberty of conscience, very many 
of them would come over to him. 

3. So Ptolemy complied witb bis proposals, and 
gave hima place one hundred and eighty fur- 
ongs distant from Memphis.t That Nomos was 
called the Nomos of Heliopolis, where Onias built 
a fortress and a temple, not like to that of Jeru- 
salem, but such as resembled a tower. He built 
it of large stones, to the height of sixty cubits; 
he made the structure of the altar in imitation of 
that in our own country, and in like manner 
adorned with gifts, excepting the make of the 
candlestick, for he did not make a candlestick, 
but had a [single] lamp hammered ont of a piece 
of gold, which illuminated the place with its rays, 
and which he hung by a chain of gold; but the 
entire temple was encoinpassed with a wall of 
burnt brick, though it had gates of stone. The 
king also gave him a large country for a revenue 
ia money, that both the priests might have a 
plentiful provision made for them, and that God 
might have great abundance of what things were 
necessary for his worship. Yet did aot Onias 
do this out of a sober clisposition, but he had a 
mind to contend with the Jews at Jerusalem, 
and could not forget the indignation he had for 
being banished thence. Accordingly he thought 
that by building this temple he should draw away 
a great number from them to himself. ‘here had 
been also a certain ancient prediction made by [a 
prophet] whose name was Isaiah, about six bun- 
dred years before, that this temple should be 
built by a man that was a Jew, in Egypt. And 
this is the history of the building of that temple. 

4. And now Lupus, the governor of P 
upon the receipt of Ciesar’s letter, came to the 
temple, and carried out of it some of the dona- 
tions dedicated thereto, and shut "5 ine temple 
itself. And as Lupus diet a little afterward, 
Paulinus succeeded nim. This man left none of 
those donations there, and threatened the priests 
severely if they did not bring them all out; nor 
did he permit any who were ieg of worship- 
ping God there, so mnch as to come near the 
whole sacred place. But when he had shut up 
the gates, he made it entirely inaccessible, inso- 
d that there remained no longer the least 
footsteps of any divine worship that had been in 
that place. Now the duration of the time from 
the building of this temple till it was shut up 
again, was three hundred and forty-three years. 


* Of this temple of Onias’s building in Egypt, sco the 
notes on Antiq. B. xiii. ch. iii. sect. J. But whereas it is 
elsewhere, both Of the War, R. i. eh. i. sect. 1, nnd in the 
Antiquities as now qooted, said, that this temple was like 
to that at Jerusalem, and hore that it was not like it, but 
lika a tower, sect. 3, there is some reason to surpect the 
rs here, and that either the negative particle is here 
tọ be blotted out, or tho word entirely added. 

t Wo must observe, that Josephus here speaks of Anti- 


WARS OF THE JEWS. 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning Jonathan, one of the Sicarii, that 
stirred up a Seditionin Cyrenc, and was a faise 
Accuser (of the Innocent. | 


§ 1. AND now did the madness of the Sicarii, 
like a disease, reach as far as the cities of Cy- 
rene; for one Jonathan, a vile person, aad b 
trade a weaver, came thither, and papal wit 
no small number of the poorer sort to give ear to 
him; he also led them into the desert, upon pro- 
mising them that he would show them signs aud 
apparitions. And as for the other Jews of Cy- 
rene, he concealed his knavery from them, and 
put tricks upon them: but those of the greatest 
dignity K Ra them informed Catullus, the go- 
vernor of the Libyan Pentapolis, of his march into 
the desert, and of the preparations he had made 
for it. So he sent out after him both horsemen 
and footinen, and easily overcame them, because 
they were unarmed men: of these many were 
slain in the fight, but some were taken alive, and 
brought to Catullus. As for Jonathan, the head 
of this plot, he fled away at this time, but upona 
great and very diligent search, which was made 
over all the country for him, he was taken also. 
And when he was brought to Catullus, he de- 
vised a way whereby he both escaped punish- 
ment himself, and afforded an oecasion to Catullus 
of doing much mischief; for he falsely accused 
the richest men among the Jews, and said that 
they had put him upon what he did. 

2. Now Catullus easily admitted of these his 
calumnies, and aggravated matters greatly, and 
made tragica} exclamations, that he might also 
be supposed to have had a hand in the finishing 
of the Jewish war. But what was still harder, 
he did not only give a too easy belief to his 
stories, but he taught the Sicarii to accuse men 
falsely. He bade this Jonathan, therefore. to 
name one Alexander a Jew, (with whom he had 
formerly had a quarrel, and openly professed 
that he hated him;) he also got him to name bis 
wife Bernice, as concerned with him. These 
two Catullus ordered to be slain in the first 
place; nay, after them he caused all the rich 
and wealthy Jews to be slain, being no fewer in 
all than three thousand. This he thought he 
might do safely, because he confiscated their ef- 
fects, and added them to Cesar’s revenues. 

3. Nay, indeed, lest any Jews that lived else- 
where skoald A, him of his villany, he ex- 
tended his false accusations further, and herann 
ded Jonathan, and certain others that were 
caught with him, to bring an accusation of at- 
tempts for innovation against the Jews that were 
of the best character both at Alexandria and at 
Rome. One of these, against whom this trea- 
cherous accusation was laid, was Josephus, the 
writer of these books. However, this plot, thus 
contrived by Catullus, did not succeed according 
to his hopes; for though he came himself to 
Rome, and brought Jonathan and his companions 
along with him in bonds, and thought he should 
have had no further inquisition made as to those 
lies that were forged under his government, or 
by his means, yet did Vespasian suspect the mat- 
ter, and made an inquiry how far it was true. 
And when he understood that the accusation laid 
ngainst the Jews was an unjust one, he cleared 
them of the crimes charged upon them, and this, 
on account of Titus’s concern about the matter, 
and brought a deserved punishment upon Jona- 
than; for he was first tormented, and then bnrnt 
alive. 
ochus, who profaned the temple, as now alive, when Onias 
had leave given him by Philometer to build his temple; 
whereas it seeme not tu have heen actnally built till about 
fifteen years afterward. Yet because it is said in the Aa- 
tiquitics, that Onias went to Philometer, B. xii. ch. ix. sec. 
7, during tho lifetime of that Antiochus, it is probable he 
petitioned, and, perhaps obtained his leave then, though 


it were not actually built or finished till fifteen years af- 
terward. į Isa. xix. 18—33. 


BOOK VII.—CHAP. XI. 


4. But as to Catullus, the emperors were so 
ventle to him, that he underwent no severer con- 

emnation at this time: yet was it not long be-. 
fore he fell into a complicated and almost incura- 
ble distemper, and died miserahly. He was not 
only afflicted in body, but the distemper in his 
mind was more heavy upon him than the other; 
for he was terribly disturbed, and continually 
cried out, “That he saw the ghosts of those 
whom he had slain standing before him.” W here- 
upon he was not able to contain himself, but leap- 
ed out of his bed, as if both torments and fire 
were brought to him. This his distemper grew 
still a great dea worse and worse continually, 
and his very entrails were so corroded, that they 
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fell out of his body, and in that condition he died. 
Thus he became as great an instance of Divine 
Providence as ever was, and demonstrated that 
God punishes wicked men. 

5. And here we shall put an end to this our 
history; wherein we formerly promised to de- 
liver the same with all accuracy, to sach as 
should be desirous of understanding after what 
manner this war of the Romans with the Jews 
was managed. Of which history, how good the 
style is, must be left to the determination of the 
readers; but as for the agreement with the facts, 
I shall not scruple to say, and that boldly, that 
truth hath been what I have alone aimed at 
through its entire composition. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE JEWS. 





FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS AGAINST APION.* 
BOOK I. 





§ 1. I sUPPOSE that by my books of the An- 
tiquities of the Jews, most excellent Epaphrodi- 
tus,t I have made it evident to those that peruse 
them, that our Jewish nation is of very ee an- 
tiquity, and had a distinct subsistence of its own 
originally: as also, I have therein declared, how 
we came to inhabit this country wherein we now 
live. These Antiquities contain the history of 
five thousand years, and are taken out of our sa- 
cred books, but are translated by me into the 
Greek tongue. However, since I observe a con- 
siderable number of people giving ear to the re- 
papach that are laid against us by those who 

ear ill-will to us, and will not believe what I 
have written coicerning the Antiquity of our na- 
tion, while they take it for a plain sign that our 
nation is of a late date, because they are not so 
much as vouchsafed a bare mention by the most 


that those who have written so reproachfully 
and falsely about us, are to be convicted by what 
| they have written themselves to the contrary. I 
shall also endeavor to give an account of the 
' reasons why it hath so happened, that there 
have not been a great ae of Greeks who 
have made mention of our nation in their histo- 
ries; I will, however, bring those Grecians to 
_hght, who have not omitted such our history, for 
the sake of those that either do not know them, 
or pretend not to know them already. 

2. And now, in the first place, I cannot but 
greatly wonder at those men, who suppose that 
we must attend to none but Grecians, when we 
are inquiring about the most ancient facts, and 
must inform ourselves of their truth from them 
only. while we must not believe ourselves nor 
other men; for I am convinced, that the very 





famous historiographers among the Grecians; I | reverse is the truth of the case: I mean this, if 
therefore have thought myself under an obliga- | we will not be led by vain opinions, but will make 
tion to write somewhat briefly about these sub- | inquiry after truth from tacts themselves; for 
jects, in order to convict those that reproach us, | they will find, that almost all which concerns the 
of spite and voluntary falsehood, and to correct | Greeks happened not long ago; nay, one may 
the ignorance of others, and withal to instruct say, is of yesterday only. I speak of the build- 
all those who are desirous of knowing the truth, | ing of their cities, the inventions of their arts, 
of what great antiquity we really are. As for and the description of their laws; and as for 


the witnesses whom I shall produce for the proof 
of what I say, they. shall be such as are esteem- 


ed to be of the greatest reputation for trnth, and | 


the most skilful in the knowledge of all antiquity, 
by the Greeks themselves. I will also show, 


* This first book has a wrong title. It is not written 


against Aptou, as isthe first part of the sceond book, but | 


against those Greeks in general who would not believe 
Josephus’s former accounts of the very nneient state of 


the Jewish nation, in his XX Books of Antiquities ; and | 


in particular against Agntharehides, Manetho, Cheremon, 
and Lysimachus. It is one of the most learned, excellent, 
and- useful bocks of oll antiquity; and upon Jerom’s pe- 
rusal of this and the following books, he declares, that “it 
seems to him a miraculous thing, how one that was a Ie- 
brew, who had heen from his infancy instructed in snered 
learning, should be able to produce such a number of tes- 
timonies out of profane authors, as if he had read over all 
the Grecian libraries.” Epist. 34, ad magnum. And the 
learned Jew, Manassch-ben-Israel, esteemed these two 
books so excellent, as to translate them into Ifebrew: this 
we learn from his own catalogue of his works which Ihave 
seen. As to tho time and place when and where these two 
books were written, the learned have not hitherto been 
able to determine them, any farther than that they were 
written some time after his Antiquities, or some time after 
A. D. 93, which, indeed, is too obvious at their entrance 
to be overlooked even by a careless peruser; they being 
directly intended agaiost those that would not believe 
what he had advanced in those beaks concerning the great 


their care about the writing down of their histo- 
| ries, it is very near the last thing they set about. 
However, they acknowledge themselves so far, 
that they were the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
and the Pheenicians, (for will not now reckon 
antiquity of the Jewish nation. As to the place, they all 
imagine that these two books were written where the 
ı former were, I menn nt Rome; and l confess, that I my- 
self believed both these determinations till I came to finish 
my notes upon these books, when I met with plain indica- 
tions that they were written not at Rome, but in Juden, 
| and this after the third year of Trajan, or A. D. 100. 
t Take Dr. Hudson's note here, which, as it justly eon- 
tradicts the common opinion that Josephus either died un- 
| der Domitian, or at least wrote nothiag later thun his 
days, so does it perfectly ngree to my own determination, 
| from Justus of Tiberias, that he wrote or finished his own 
' lite after the 3d of Trajan, or A. P. 100, to whieh Noldius 
| also agrees, de Herod. No. 353. [Epaphroditus.} “Sicce 
| Flavius Josephus,” says Dr. Hudson, t wrote for finished | 
| his books of Antiquities on the 13th of Domitian, [A. D. 
93,} and aner that wrote the memoirs of his own life as an 
uppendix to the books of Antiquities, and at last his two 
books ugainst Apion, aod yet dedicated all these writings 
to Epaphroditus, he can hardly be that Epaphroditus who 
was formerly secretary to Nero, and was slaia on tho 14ih 
or 15th] of Domitian, after he had been for u good while 
in banishment, bnt another Epnohroditus, a free man and 


| procurator of Trajan, as says Grotius on Luke i. 3.” 
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ourselves among them,) that have preserved 
the memorials of the most ancient and most 
lasting traditions of mankind; for almost all 
these nations inhabit such countrics as are 
least subject to destruction from the world about 
them: and these also have taken especial care 
to have nothing omitted of what was [remark- 
ably] done among them, but their history was 
esteemed sacred, and put into public ci ea as 
written by men of the greatest wisdom they 
had among them. But as for the place where 
the Grecians inhabit, ten thousand destructions 
have overtaken it, and blotted out the memory 
of former actions; so that they were ever begin- 
ning a new way of living, and supposed that every 
one of them was the origin of their new state. 
It was also late, and with difficulty, that they 
came to know the letters they now use; for those 
that would advance their use of these letters to 
the greatest antiquity, pretend that they learned 
them from the Phanicians and from Cadmus; 
yet is nobody able to demonstrate that they have 
any writing preserved from that time, neither in 
their temples, nor in any other public monu- 
ments. This appears, because the time when 
those lived who went to the Trojan war, so many 
years afterward, is in great doubt, and great 
inquiry is made, whether the Greeks used their 
letters at that time; and the most prevailing 
opinion, and that nearest the truth, is, that the 
present way of using those letters was unknown 
at that time. However, there is not any writing 
which the Greeks agree to be genuine among 
them ancienter than Homer’s pcenis,* who must 
plainly be confessed later than the siege of Troy: 
nay, the report goes, that even he did not leave 
the poenis in writing, but that their memory was 
preserved in songs, and they were put together 
afterward, and that this is the reason of such a 
number of variations as are found inthem. As 
for those who set themselves about writing their 
histories, I mean such as Cadmus of Milctus, 
and Acusilausof Argos, and any others that may 
be mentioned as succeeding Acusilaus, they lived 
but a little while before the Persian expedition 
into Greece. But then for those that first in- 
troduced philosophy, and the consideration of 
things celestial and divine among them, such as 
Pherecydes the Syrian, and Pythagoras and 
Thales, all with one consent agree, that they 
learned what they knew of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, and wrote but little. And these are 
the things which are supposed to be the oldest of 
all among the Greeks; and they have much ado 
to believe that the writings ascribed to those men 
are genuine. 

3. How can it then be other than an absurd 
thing for the Greeks to be so proud, and to vaunt 
themselves to be the only people that are ac- 
quainted with antiquity, and that have delivered 
the true accounts of those early times after an 
accurate manner! Nay, who is there that can- 
not easily gather from the Greek writers them- 
selves, that they knew but little on any good 
foundation when they sct to write, but rather 
wrote their histories frou: their own conjectures? 


* This preservation of Homer’s poems by momory, and 
not by his own writing them down, and that thenee they 
were styled rhapsodies, cs sung by him, like bullads, by 
parts, and not composed and connected together in com- 
plete works, are opinions well knowo from the ancient 
commentators; though such supposal seems to myself, as 
well as to Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac. i. p. 269, and to 
others, highly improbahle. Nor does Josephus say there 
were no uncienler wrilings among the Greeks ihan Ho- 
mer's pocma, but thut they did not fully own any ancienter 
writings pretending to such antiquity, which is true. 

t It well deserves to be considered, that Josephus here 
says, how all the following Greek historians Jouked on 
Herodotus as a fubulous author, and presently, soet. 14, 
how Manetho, tha! most authentic writer of the Egyptian 
history, greatly compluins of his mistakes in the Egyp- 
Lian affairs ; as also that Strabo, B. xi. p. 507, the most ae- 
curate geographer and historian, esteemed him such; tbat 


FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS 


Accordingly they confute one another in their 
own books to purpose, and are not ashamed to 
give us the most contradictory accounts of the 
same things: and J should spend my time to lit- 
tle purpose, if I should pretend to teach the 
Greeks that which they know better than I al- 
ready, what a great disagreement there js be- 
tween Hellanicus and Acusilaus abont their ge- 
nealogies: in how many cases Acusilaus cor- 
rects Hesiod; or after oun manner Ephorus de- 
monstrates Hellanicus to have told lies in the 
greatest part of his history; as does Timeus in 
like manner as to Ephorus, and the succeeding 
writers do to Timeus, and all the latter wri- 
ters do to Herodotus;7 nor could Timeus agree 
with Antiochus and Philistius, or with Callias 
about the Sicilian history, no more than do the 
several writers of the Atthide follow one an- 
other about the Athenian affairs; nor do the his- 
torians the like that wrote the Argolics, about the 
affairs of the Argives. And now what need I 
say any more about particular cities and smaller 
places, while in the most approved writers of the 
expedition of tbe Persians, and ef the actions 
which were therein perfornied, there are so great 
differences? Nay, Thucyd. himself is accused 
by some as writing what is false, although he 
seems to have given us the exactest history of 
the affairs of his own time. 

4. As for the occasion of so great a disagree- 
ment of theirs, there may be assigned many that 
are very probable, if any have a mind to make 
an inquiry about them; but I ascribe these con- 
tradictions chiefly to two causes, which I will 
now mention, and still think what I shall mention 
in the first place to be the principal of all. For 
if we remember, that in the beginning the Greeks 
had taken no care to have public records of their 
several transactions preserved, this must for cer- 
tain have afforded those that would afterward 
write about those ancient transactions, the op- 
por of making mistakes, and the power of 
making lies also; for this original recording of 
such ancient transactions hath not only been 
neglected by the other states of Greece, but even 
among the Athenians themselves also, who pre 
tend to be Aborigines, and to have applied them- 
selves to learning, there are no such records ex- 
tant; nay, they say themselves that the laws of 
Draco concerning murders, which are now ex- 
tant in writing, are the most ancient of their pub- 
lic records; which Draco yet lived but a little 
before the tyrant Pisistratus.{ For as to the 
Arcadians, who make such boasts of their an- 
tiquity, what need I speak of them in particu- 
lar, since it was still later before they got thcir 
p and learned them, and that with difficulty 
also? 

5. There must, therefore, naturally arise great 
differences among writers, when they a no 
. o . 4 . 
orìginal records to lay for their foundation, which 
night at once inform those who had an inclina- 
tion to learn, and contradict those that would tell 
lies. However, we are to suppose a second oc- 
casion, besides the former, Pp these contradic- 
tions; it is this: that those who were the most 


Xenophon, the more aecurate historian in the days of Cy- 
rus, implies, that Terodotus’s aceounts of that grea! man 
are almost entirely romantic. See the note on Antiq. B. xi. 
eh. ii. seet. 1, and Hutchinsen’s Prolegomena to his edition 
of Xenophon's Kupcu MasSerx, that we have already seen 
inthe note on Antiq. B. viii. chap. x. sect. 3, how very 
little Herodotos knew ahout the Jewish uffairs and coun- 
try, and that he greatly affected what we call the marvet- 
lous, as Monsieur Rollin has lately and justly determined; 
whence we are not always to depend on the authority of 
Herodotus, where it is unsupporied by uther evidenee, 
bot ought tocompare the other evidenee with his, and, if 
it preponderate, to prefer it before his. I do not mean 
by this that Herodotus wilfully related what he believed 
to be false (as Ctesias seems to have duae,) but that he 
ofien wanted evidence, and sometimes preferred what 
was marvellous !o what was best attested as really truc. 
t About the days of Cyrus and Daniel. 
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zealous to write history were not solicitous for 
the discovery of truth,* although it was very easy 
for them always to make such a profession; but 
their business was to demonstrate that they could 
write well, and make an impression upon man- 
kind thereby; and in what manner of writing 
they thought they were able to exceed others, 
to that did they apply themselves. Some of 
them betook themselves to the writing of fabu- 
lous narrations; some of them endeavored to 
please the cities or the kings, by writing in their 
commendation; others of them fell to finding 
faults with transactions, or with the writers of such 
transactions, and thought to make a great figure 
by so doing. And indeed these do what is of all 
things the most contrary to true history; for it is 
the great character of true history, that all con- 
cerned therein both speak and write the same 
things; while these men by writing diflerently 
about the same things, think they shall be be- 
lieved to write with the greatest regard to truth. 
We, therefore, [who are Jews, ] must yield to the 
Grecian writers as to language and eloquence of 
coniposition; but then we shall give them no such 
preference as to the verity of ancient history, 
and least of all as to that part which concerns the 
affairs of our several countries. 

6. As to the care of writing down the records 
from the earliest antiquity among the Egyptians 
and Babylonians; that the priests were intrusted 
dsrewith and employed a philosophical concern 
about it; that they were the Chaldean priests 
that did so among the Babylonians, and that 
the Phenicians, who were mingled among the 
Greeks, did especially make use of their letters 
both for the common affairs of life, and for the 
delivering down the history of common transac- 
tions, I think I may omit any proof, because all 
men allow it so to be. But now as to our fore- 
fathers, that they took no less care about writing 
such records, (for I will not say they took greater 
care than the others I spoke of,) and that they 
comunitted that matter to their high priests and 
to their prophets, and that these records have 
been written all along down to our own times 
with the utmost accuracy; nay, if it be not too 
bold for me to say it, our history will be so 
written hereafter,—I shall endeavor briefly to in- 
form vou. 

7. For our forefathers did not only appoint the 
best of these priests, and those that attended 
upon the divine worship, for that design from the 
beginning, but made provision that the stock of 
the priests should continue unmixed and pure; 
for he who is partaker of the priesthood must 
meee of a wife of the same nation, without 

aving any regard to money, or any other dig- 
nities: but he is to make a scrutiny, and take his 
wife’s genealogy from the ancient tables, and pro- 
cure many witnesses to it.+ And this is our prnc- 
tice not only in Judea, but wheresoever any body 
of men of our nation do live; and even there an 
exact catalogue of our priests’ marriages is 
kept; I mean at Egypt and at Babylon, or in any 
other place of the rest of the habitable earth, 
whithersoever our priests are scattered; for they 


* It is hero well warth our observation, what the rea- 
sans are that such ancient authors as Herodotus, Jose- 
phus, and others, have been read to so littlo purpose by 
many learned crities, viz. that their main aim has not 
been chronology or history, but philelezy, to knaw words 
and not things, they not much entering oftentimes into 
the real contents of their authors,and judging which were 
the most accurate discoverers of truth, and mest to be 
depended on in their several histories, but rather inquiring 
who wrote the finest stylo and had the greatest elegance 
in their expressions, whieh are things of small consequence 
in comparison of the other. Thus, you will sometimes 
find great debates among the learned, whother Heredotus 
or Thucydidos were the finest historians in tho Janie and 
Attic ways of writing, which signify little as to the real 
value of cach of their histories, while it would be of much 
more moment to let the reader know thnt, xs the conse- 
quonce of Herodetus’s history, whieh begins so much 


send to Jerusalem the ancient names of their 
parents in writing, as well as those of their re- 
moter ancestors, and signify who are the wit- 
nesses also. But if any war falls out, such as 
have fallen out a great many of them already, 
when Antiochus Epiphanes made an invasion 
upon our country, as also when Pompey the 
Great and Quintilius Varus did so also, Erin 
cipally in the wars that have happened in our 
own times; those priests that survive them com- 
pose new tables of genealogy out of the old re- 
cords, and examine the circumstances of the 
women that remain; for still they do not admit 
of those that have been captives, as suspecting 
that they had conversation with some foreigners. 
But what is the strongest argument of our exact 
management in this matter is what I am now 
going to say. That we have the names of our 
high priests from father to son set down in our 
records, for the interval of two thousand years; 
and if any of these have been transgressors of 
these rules, they are prohibited to present them- 
selves at the altar, or to be partakers of any other 
of our purifications: and this is justly, or rather 
necessarily done, because every one is not per- 
mitted of his own accord to be a writer, nor is 
there any disagreement in what is written; they 
being only prophets that have written the ori- 
ginal and earliest accounts of things, as they 
learned them of God himself by inspiration; and 
others have written what hath happened in their 
own time, and that in a very distinct manner also. 

8. For we have not an inaumerable multitude 
of books among us, disagreeing from and contra- 
dicting one another, [as the Greeks have,] but 
only twenty-two books,{ which contain the re- 
cords of all the past times, which are justly be- 
lieved to bedivine. And of them, five belong to 
Moses, which contain his laws and the traditions 
of the origin of mankind till his death. This in- 
terval of time was little short of three thousand 
years; but as to the time from the death of Mo- 
ses till the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 
who reigned after Xerxes; the prophets, who 
were after Moses, wrote down what was done in 
their times in thirteen books, The remaining 
four books contain hymns to God, and precepts 
for the conduct of human life. It is true, our 
history hath been written since Artaxerxes 
very particularly, but hath not been esteemed of 
the like authority with the former by our forefa- 
thers, because there hath not been an exact suc- 
cession of prophets since that time: and how firm- 
ly we have given credit to these books of our own 
nation, is evident by what we do: for during so 
many ages as have already passed, no one hath 
been so bold as either to add any thing to them, 
to take any thing from them, or to make any 
change in them, Dut it is become natural to all 
Jews, immediately and from their very birth, to 
esteem those books to contain divine doctrines, 
and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, will- 
ingly to die for them. Forit isno new thing for our 
captives, nany of them in number, and frequent- 
ly in time, to be seen to endure racks and deaths 
of all kinds upon the theatres, that they may 


earlier, and reaches so much wider than that of Thucy- 
dides, is, thercfore, vastly greater; se is the most part of 
Thucydides, which belongs to his own times, and fell un- 
der his own observation, much tho most certain. 

t Of this accuracy of the Jews, beturo and in our Sa- 
viour’s time, in carefully preserving their genealogies all 
along, particularly those of the pricats, seo Josephus’s Life, 
sect. 1. This aceuracy seems to have ended at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, or, however, at that by Adrian. 

t Which wero these twenty-two sacred books of the 
Old Testament, see the Supplement to the Essay on the 
Old Testament, p. 25—), viz. those wo eall canonical, 
all exeepting the Cantieles; but still with this farther ex- 
ception, that the first baok of apocryphal Esdras be taken 
into that number, instead of our canonical Ezra, which 
scems to be no more than n later epitome of the other; 
which two books of Canticles and Ezra it no way appears 
that our Josephusever saw. 
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not be obliged to say one word against our laws 
and the records that contain them: whereas 
there are none at all among the Greeks who 
would undergo the least harnı on that account, 
no, nor in case all the writiogs that are among 
them were to be destroyed; for they take them 
to be such discourses as are framed agreeably to 
the inclinations of those that write them; and 
they have justly the same opinion of the ancient 
writers, since they see some of the present gene- 
ration bold enough to write about such affairs, 
wherein they were not present, nor had concern 
enough to inform themselves about them from 
those that knew them; examples of which may 
be had in this late war of ours, where some per- 
sons have written histories and published them, 
without having been in the places concerned, or 
having been near them when the actions were 
done; but these men put a few things together 
by hearsay, and insolently abuse the world, and 
call these writings by the name of Histories. 

9. As for myself, I have composed a true his- 
tory of that whole war, and of all the particulars 
that occurred therein, as having been concerned 
in all its transactions; for I acted as general of 
those among us that are named Galileans, as 
long as it was possible for us to make any oppo- 
sition. I was then seized on by the Romans, and 
became a captive; Vespasian also and Titus had 
me kept under a guard, and forced me to attend 
them continually. At the first I was put in bonds, 
but was set at liberty afterward, ane sent to ac- 
company Titus when he came from Alexandria 
to the siege of Jerusalem; during which time 
there was nothing done which escaped my know- 
ledge; for what happened in the Roman aD 1 
saw, and wrote down carefully; and what infor- 
mation the deserters brought [out of the city,] I 
was the only man that a] them. After- 
ward I got leisure at Rome; and when all my 
materials were prepared for that work, I made 
use of some persons to assist me in learning the 
Greek tongue, and by these means I composed 
the history of these transactions. And I was so 
well assured of the truth of what I related, that I 
first of all appealed to those that had the supreme 
command in that war, Vespasian and Titus, as 
witnesses for me, for to them I presented those 
books first of all, and after them to many of the 
Romans who had been in the war. I also sold 
them to many of our own men who understood 
the Greek philosophy; among whom were Ju- 
lius Archelaus, Herod [king of Chaleis,] a person 
of great gravity, aod king Agrippa himself, a 

erson that deserved the greatest admiration. 

ow all these men bore their testimony to me, 
that I had the strictest regard to truth; who yet 
would not have dissembled the matter, nor been 
silent, if I, out of ignorance, or out of favor to 
any side, either had given false colors to actions, 
or omitted any of them. 

10. There have been indeed some bad men, 
who have attempted to calumniate my history, 
and took it to be a kind of scholastic perform- 
ance, for the exercise of young men. A strange 
sort of accusation and calumny this! since every 
one that undertakes to deliver the history of ac- 
tions truly, ought to know them accurately him- 
self in the first place, as either having been con- 
cerned in them himself, or been informed of them 
by such as knew them. Now both these methods 
of knowledge I may very properly pretend to in 
the compos:tion of both my works; for, as I said, 
I have translated the Antiquities out of our sa- 
cred books; which I easily could do, since I was 
a priest by my birth, and have studied that phi- 
losophy which is contained in those writings; 
and for the History of the War, I wrote it as 
having been an actor myself in many of its 
transactions, an eyewitness in the greatest part 
of the rest, and was not unacquainted with any 
thing whatsoever, that was either said or done in 
it. How impudent then must those deserve to be 
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esteemed, who undertake to contradict me about 
the true state of those affairs! who, although they 
pretend to have made use of both the emperor's 
own memoirs, yet could not they be acquainted 
with our own affairs who fought against them. 

1]. This digression I have been obliged to 
make out of necessity, as being desirnus to ex- 
pose the vanity of those that profess to write his- 
tories: and I suppose I have sufficiently declared 
that this custom of transmitting down the histo- 
ries of ancient times hath been better preservea 
by those nations which are called Barbarians, 
than by the Greeks themselves. I am now will- 
ing, in the next place, to say a few things to 
those that endeavor to prove that our constitu- 
tion is but of late time, for this reason, as the 
pretend, that the Greek writers have said nothing 
about us; after which I shall produce testimonies 
for our antiquity out of the writiags of foreigners: 
I shall also demonstrate that such as cast re- 
proaches upon our nation do it very unjustly. 

12. As for ourselves, therefore, we nether inha- 
bit a maritime country, nor do we delight in mer- 
chandise, nor in such a mixture with other men 
as arises from it; but the cities we dwell in are 
remote from the sea, and having a fruitful coun- 
try for our habitation, we take pains in cultiva- 
ting that only. Our principal care of all is this, 
to educate our children well; and we think it to 
be the most necessary business of our whole life, 
to observe the laws that have been given us, and 
to keep those rules of piety that have been deli- 
vered down to us. Gane! therefore, besides 
what we have already taken notice of, we have 
had a peculiar way of living of our own, there 
was no occasion offered us in ancient ages for 
intermixing among the Greeks, as they had for 
mixing among the Egyptians, by their inter- 
course of exporting and importing their several 
goods; as they also mixed with the Pheenicians, 
who lived by the seaside, by means of their love 
of lucre in trade and merchandise. Nor did our 
forefathers betake themselves, as did some 
others, to robbery; nor did they, in order to gain 
more wealth, fall into foreign wars, although our 
country contained many ten thousands of men of 
courage sufficient for that purpose. For this rea- 
son it was that the Pheenicians themselves came 
soon by trading and navigation to be known to 
the Grecians, and by their means the Egyptians 
became known to tne Grecians also, as did all 
those people whence the Phoenicians in long voy- 
ages over the seas carried wares to the Grecians. 
The Medes also and the Persians, when they 
were lords of Asia, became well known to them; 
and this was especially true of the Persians, who 
led their armies as far as the other continent 
[Europe.] The Thracians were also known to 
them by the nearness of their countries, and the 
Scythians by the means of those that sailed to 
Pontus; for it was so in general that all maritime 
nations, and those that inhabited near the east- 
ern or western seas, became most known to 
those that were desirous to be writers; but such 
as had their habitations farther from the sea 
were for the most part unknown to them; which 
things appear to have happened as to Europe 
also, where the city of Rome, that hath this long 
time been possessed of so much power, and hath 
performed such great actions in war, is yet never 
mentioned by Herodotus, nor vy Thucydides, nor 
by z one of their contemporaries; and it was 
very late, and with great difficulty, that the Ro- 
mans became known to the Greeks. Nay, those 
that were reckoned the most exact historians, 
and Ephorus for one, were so very ignorant of 
the Gauls and the Spaniards, that he supposed 
the Spaniards, who inhabit so great a part of the 
western regions of the earth, to be no more than 
ore city. Those historians also have ventured 
to describe such customs as were made use of by 
them, which they uever bad either done nr said: 
and the reason why these writers did not know 
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the truth of their affairs, was this, that they had 
not any commerce together; but the reason why 
they wrote such falsities was this, that they had 
a mind to appear to know things which others 
had not knowa. How can it then be any won- 
der, if our nation was no more known to many of 
the Greeks, nor had given them any occasion to 
mention them in their writings, while they were 
so remote from the sea, and had a conduct of life 
so peculiar to themselves? 

13. Let us now put the case, therefore, that we 
made use of this argument concerning the Gre- 
Cians, in order to prove that our nation was not 
ancient, because nothing is said of them in our 
reeords: would not they laugh at us all, and pro- 
bably give the same reasons for our silence that 
I have now alleged, and would produce their 
neighbor nations as witnesses to their own anti- 
quity? Now the same thing will I endeavor to 
do: tor I will bring the Egyptians and the Phe- 
nicians as my principal witnesses, because no- 
body can complain of their testimony as false, 
on account that they are known to have borne 
the greatest ill-will towards us; I mean this as 
to the Egyptians in general all of them, while of 
the Phoenicians it is known the Tyrians have 
been most of all in the same ill disposition to- 
wards us; yet do I confess that I cannot say the 
same of the Chaldeans, since our first leaders 
and ancestors were derived from them, and they 
do make mention of us Jews in their records, on 
account of the kindred there is between us. 
Now, when I shall bave made my assertions good, 
so far as concerns the others, I will demonstrate 
that some of the Greek writers have made nien- 
tion of us Jews also, that those who envy us 
may not have even this pretence for contradict- 
ing what I have said about our nation. 

_ 14. Ishall begin with the writings of the Egyp- 
tians; not, indeed, of those that have written in 
the Egyptian language, which it is impossible 
for me todo. But Manetho was a man who was 
by birth an Egyptian; yet had he made himself 
master of the Greek learning, as is very evident; 
for he wrote the history of his own country in 
the Greek tongue, by translating it, as he saith 
himself, out of their sacred records: he also 
finds great fault with Herodotus for his ignorance 
and frlse relations of Egyptian affairs. Now this 
Manetho, inthe second book of his Egyptian his- 
tory, writes concerning us in the following man- 
ner: I will set down his very words, as if I were 
to bring the very man himself into a court for a 
witness.—* There was a king of ours whose 
name was Timaus. Under him it came to pass, 
I know not how, that God was averse to us, and 
there came, after a surprising manner, men of 
ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, and had 
boldness enough to make an expedition into our 
country, and with ease subdued it by force, yet 
without our hazarding a battle with them. So 
when they had gotten those that governed us un- 
der their power, they afterward burnt down our 
cities, and demolished the temples of the gods, 
and used all the inhabitants after a most barba- 
rous manner; nay, some they slew, and led their 
children and their wives into slavery. Atlength 
they made one of themselves king, whose name 
was Salatis; he also lived at Memphis, and made 
both the upper and lower regions pay tribute, 
and left garrisons in places that were the most 
proper for them. He chiefly aimed to secure the 
eastern parts, as foreseeing that the Assyrians, 
who iedten the greatest power, would be de- 
sirous of that kingdom, and invade them; and 
as he found in the Saite Nomos. Loe Ere oe a 
city very proper for his purpose, and which lay 
upon the Bubastic channel, but with regard to a 
certain theologic notion was called Avaris:-this 


* Here we have an account of the first building of the 
city of Jerusalem, according lo Manetho, when the Phas 
nician shepherds were expelled out of Egypt, nbout thirty- 
seven years before Abraham came out of Huran. 
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he rebuilt, and made very strong by the walls he 
built about it, and by a most numerous garrison 
of two hundred and forty thousand armed men 
whom he put into it to keepit. Thither Salatis 
came in the summer time, partly to gather his 
corn and pay his soldiers their wages, and partly 
to exercise his armed men, and thereby to terrify 
foreigners. Whea this man had reigned thirteen 
years, after him reigned another, whose name 
was Beon, for forty-four years; after him reigned 
another, called Apachnas, thirty-six years and 
seven months; after him Apophis reigned sixty- 
one years, and then Janias fifty years, and one 
month; after all these reigned Asis forty-nine 
years and two months. And these six were the 
first rulers among them, who were all along 
making war with the Egyptians, and were very 
desirous gradually to destroy them to the very 
roots. This whole nation was styled Hycsos, 
that is, Shepherd-kings; for the first syllable, 
Hyc, according to the sacred dtalect, denotes a 
king, as is Sos, a shepherd; but this accordiag 
to the ordinary dialect; and of these is com- 
pounded Hycsos: but some say that these people 
were Arabians.” Now in another copy it is said, 
that this word does not denote kings, but on the 
contrary denotes captive shepherds, and this on 
account of the particle Hyc: for that Hyc, with 
the aspiration, in the Egyptian tongue again de- 
notes shepherds, and that expressly alsc: and 
this to me seenis the more probable opinion, and 
more agreeable to ancient history. | but Mane- 
tho goes on:] “ These people, whom we have 
before named kings, and A als shepherds also, 
and their descendants,” as he says, * kept pos- 
session of Egypt five hundred and eleven years. 
After these,” he says, “ That the kings of The- 
bais and of the other parts of Egypt, made an in- 
surrection against the shepherds, and that there 
a terrible and long war was made between them.” 
JJe says further, “That under a king, whose 
name was Alisphragmuthosis, the shepherds 
were subdued by him, and were indeed driven 
out of other parts of Egypt, but were shut up in 
a place that contained ten thousand acres: this 
place was named Avaris.” Manetho says, ‘* That 
the shepherds built a wall round all this place, 
which was a large aud a strong wall, and this in 
order to keep all their possessions and their prey 
within a place of strength, but that Thummosis, 
the son of Alisphragmuthosis, made an attempt 
to take them by force and by siege, with four 
hundred and eighty thousand men to lie round 
about them; but that, upon his despair of taking 
the place by that siege, they came to a composi- 
tion with them, that they should leave Egypt, 
and go without any harm to be done to them, 
whithersoever they would; and that, after this 
coniposition was made, they went away with 
their whole families and effects, not fewer in 
number than two hundred and forty thousand, 
and took their journey from Egypt, through the 
wilderness, for Syria; but that as they were in 
fear of the Assyrians, who had then the dominion 
over Asia, they built a city in that countr 

which is now called Judea, and that large ea 
to‘contain this great number of men, and called 
it Jerusalem."* Now Manetho, in another book 
of his, says, ‘* That this nation, thus called shep- 
herds, were also called captives in their sacred 
books.” And this account of his isthe truth: for 
feeding of sheep was the employ uaii of our 
forefathers in the most ancient ages: and as they 
led such a wandering life in feeding sheep, they 
were Called shepherds. Nor was it without reason 
that they were called captives by the Egyptians, 
since one of our ancestors, Joseph, told the king 
of Egypt that he was a captive,{ and afterward 
sent tor his brethren into Egypt by the king’s per- 


t Gen. xlvi. 33, 34; xlvii. 3, 4. ' 

t In our copies of the book of Genesis and of Josephus, 
this Joseph never calls himself a captive, when he was 
with the king of Egypt, though he does call himself a 
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mission. But as for thesc matters, I shall make a 
more exact inquiry abont them elsewhere. * 

15. But now I shall produce the Egyptians as 
witnesses to the antiquity of our nation. I shall 
therefore here bring in Manetho again, and what 
he writes as to the order of the times in this 
case; an! thus he speaks—When this people 
or shepherds were gone out of Egypt to a- 
lem, Petkmoil, the king of Egypt, who drove 
them out, reigned afterward twenty-five years 
and four months, and then died: after him his 
son Chebron took the kingdom for thirteen 
years; after whom came Amenophis, for twenty 
years and seven months; then caine his sister 
Amesses, for twenty-one years and nine months; 
after her came Mephres, for twelve years an 
nine months; after fin was Mephramuthosis, for 
twenty-five years and ten months: after him was 
Thmosis, for nine years and eight months; after 
him came Amenophis, for thirty years and ten 
months; after him came Orus, for thirty-six 
years and five months;.then came his danghter 
Acencheres, for twelve years and one month; 
then was her brother Rathotis, for nine years; 
then was Acenchres, for twelve years and five 
months; then came another Acencheres, for 
twelve years and three months; after him Ar- 
mais, for four years and one month: after him 
was Ramesses, for one year and four months; 
after him came Armesses Mianimoun, for sixty 
years and two months; after hiin Amenophis, for 
nineteen vears and six months; after him came 
Sethosis, and Ramesses, who had an army of 
horse, and a naval force. This king appointed 
his brother Armais to be his deputy over Egypt. 

In another copy it stood thus: After him came 
Sethosis, and Rone. two hrethren, the for- 
mer of whom had a naval force, and in a hostile 
manner destroyed those that met him upon the 
sea; but as he slew Ramesses in no long time 
afterward, so he appointed another of his bre- 
thren to be his deputy over Egypt.] He also 
gave him all the other anthority of a king, but 
with these only injunctions, that he should not 
wear the diadein, nor be injurious to the qneen, 
the mother of his children, and that he should 
not meddle with the other concubines of the king, 
while he made an expedition against Cyprus and 
Phoenicia, and besides against the Assyrians and 
the Medes. He then subdued them all, some by 
his arins, some without fighting, and some by 
the terror of his great army: and being puffed 
up by the great successes he had had, he went 
still on the more boldly, and overthrew the cities 
and countries that lay in the eastern parts. But, 
after some considerable time, Arniais, who was 
left in Egypt, did all those very things, by way 
of opposition, which his brother had forbidden 
him to do, without fear; for he used violence to 
the queen, and continued to make use of the 
rest of the concubines, without sparing any of 
then: nay, at the persuasion of his friends, he 

ut on the diadem, and set up to oppose his bro- 
ther. But then, he who was set over the priests 
of Egypt, wrote letters to Sethosis, and inforatt 
him of all that had happened, and how his bro- 
ther had set up to oppose him: he therefore re- 
turned back to Pelusium immediately, and reco- 
yered his kingdom again. The country also was 
called from his name Egypt; for Manetho says, 
that Sethosis was himself called Egyptus, as 
was his brother Armais called Danaus.’’$ 


servant, a slave, or a captive, many timeain the Testa- 
ment of the twelve Patriarchs, under Joseph, seet. 1, 11, 
13, 14, 15, 18. 
* This ia now wanting. 
t Of this Mgyptian chronology of Manetho, as taken 
by Josephus, and of these Phanician shepherds,as falsely 
supposed hy him, and others afier him, to have been thu 
Isruclitea in Egypt, see Essay on the Old Testament, Ap- 
pendix, page JxJ—Iee. And note here, that when Jose- 
hus telis us that the Greeks or Argives looked oa this 
naus ag epy%asoraros, a most ancient, or the most an- 
cient king of Argos, he eannut be supposed to mean, in 
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16. This is Manetho’s account. And evident 
it is from the number of years by him set down 
belonging to this interval, if they be summed up 
together, that these shepherds, as they are here 
called, who were no other than our forefathers. 
were delivered out of Egypt, and came thence, 
and inhabited this country, three hundred and 
uinety-three years before Danaus came to Argos; 
althongh the Argives look upon him as their 
most ancient king.t Manetho, therefore, bears 
this testimony to two points of the greatest con- 
sequence to onr purpose, and those from the 
Egyptian records themselves. In the first place, 
that we came out of another country into Egypt; 
and that withal, our deliverance out of it was so 
ancient in time as to have preceded the siege of 
Troy almost a thonsand years;{ but then, as to 
those things which Manetho adds, not from the 
Egyptian records, but, as he confesses himself. 
from some stories of an uncertain original, { will 
disprove them hereafter particularly, and shall 
demonstrate that they are no better than incre- 
dible fables. 

17. I will now, therefore, pass from these re- 
cords, and come to those that belong tothe Phe- 
nicians, and concern our nation, and shall produce 
attestations to what I have said out of them. 
There are, then, records among the Tyrians, that 
take in the history of many years, and these are 
public writings, and are kept with great exact- 
ness, and irclude accounts of the facts done among 
them, and such as concern their transactions 
with other nations also, those I mean which were 
worth remembering. Therein it was recorded, 
that the temple was built by king Solomon at 
Jerusalem, one hundred forty-three years and 
eight months before the Tyrians built Carthage; 
and in their annals, the building of our temple ts 
related: for Hirom, the king of Tyre, was the 
friend of Solomon our king, and had such friend- 
ship transmitted down to him from his forefa- 
thers. He thereupon was ambitions to contri- 
bute to the splendor of this edifice of Solomon’s, 
and made him a present of one hundred and 
twenty talents of gold. He also cut down the 
most excellent timber out of that monntain which 
is called Libanus, and sent it to him for adorning 
the roof. Solomon also not only made him man 
other presents, by way of requital, but gave him 
a country in Galilee also, that was called Chabu- 
lon.§ But there was another passion, a philoso- 
phic inclination of theirs, which cemented the 
friendship that was betwixt them; for they sent 
mutual problems to one another, with a desire 
to have them unriddled by each other; wherein 
Solomon was superior to Hirom, as he was wiser 
than he in other respects: and many of the epis- 
tles that passed between them are still preserved 
among the Tyrians. Now that this may not de- 
pend on my bare word, I will produce for a wit- 
ness Dius, one that is believed to have written 
the Phoenician history after an accurate manner. 
This Dius, therefore, writes thus in his history 
of the Phoenicians: * Upon the death of Abiba- 
lus, his son Hirom took the kingdom. This king 
raised banks at the eastern parts of the city an 
enlarged it; he also joined the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, which stood before on an island by 
itself, to the city, by raising a causeway between 
them, and adorned that temple with danations of 
gold. He moreover went up to Libanus, and had 
timber cut down for the building of temples. 


the strictest sense, that they had no one king so ancient as 
he; for it iscettain that they owned nino kings before him, 
and Inachus atthe head of them; see Authentie Recorda, 
Part ii. p. 923; as Josephus evuld not but know very well; 
but that he was esteemed as very aneient by them, and 
Ilint they knew they had been first of all denominated 
Danai, trem this very ancient king Danaus. Nor does this 
superintive degree aya imply the most ancient of all 
without exeeption, but is sometimes to be rendered very 
ancient only, ns is the ease in the like superlative degrees 
of other words also. 

t Sce the preeeding note. § 1 Kings ix. 13. 
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They say farther, that Solomon, when he was 
king of Jerusalem, sent problems to Hirom to be 
solved, and desired he would send others back 
for him to solve, and that he who could not solve 
the problems proposed to him, should pay money 
to him that solved them. And when Hirom had 
agreed to the Pea but was not able to solve 
the problems, he was obliged to pay a great deal 
of money as a penalty for the same. As also 
they relate, that one Abdemon, a man of Tyre, 
did solve the problems, and propose others which 
Solomon Boal not solve, upon which he was 
obliged to repay a great deal of money to Hirom.” 
These things are attested to by Dius, and confirm 
what we have said upon the same subjects before. 

18. And now I shall add Menander the Ephe- 
sian, as an additional witness. This Menander 
wrote the acts that were done both by the Greeks 
and Barbarians under every one of the Tyrian 
kings, and had taken much pains to learn their 
history out of their own records. Now, when he 
was writing about those kings that had reigned 
at Tyre, he came to Hirom, and says thus: * Up- 
on the death of Abibalus, bis son Hirom took the 
kingdom; he lived fifty-three years, and reigned 
thirty four. He raised a bank on that called the 
Broad Place, and dedicated that golden pillar 
which is in Jupiter's temple; he also went and 
cut down timber trom the mountain called Liba- 
nus, and got timber of cedar for the roots of the 
temples. He also pulled down the old temples, 
and built new ones: besides this, he consecrated 
the temples of Hercules and of Astarte. He first 
built H reulens temple in the month Peritius, 
and that of Astarte, when he made his expe- 
dition against the Tityans who would not pay 
him their tribute; and when he had subdued 
them to himself, he returned home. Under this 
king there was a younger son of Abdemon, who 
mastered the problems which Solomon king of 
Jerusalem had recommended to be solved.” Now 
the time from this king to the building of Carthage 
is thus calculated: ‘* Upon the. death of Hirom, 
Beleazarus his son ook the kingdom; he lived 
forty-three years, and reigned seven years: after 
him succeeded his son Abdastartus; he lived 
twenty-nine years and reigned nine years. Now 
four sons of his nurse plotted against him, and 
slew him, the eldest of whom reigned twelve 
years: after them came Astartus, the son of 
Deleastartus; he lived fifty-four years, and reign- 
ed twelve years; after him came his brother Ase- 
rymus, he lived fifty-four years, and reigned nine 
years; he was slain by his brother Pheles, who 
took the kingdom, and reigned but eight months, 
though he lived fifty years; he was slain by Itho- 
balus, the priest of Astarte, who reigned thirty- 
two years, and lived sixty-eight years: he was 
succeeded by his son Badezorus, who lived forty- 
five years, and reigned six years; he was suc- 
ceeded by Matgenus, his son; he lived thirty-two 
years, and reigned nine years; Pygmalion suc- 
ceeded him; he lived fifty-six years, and reigned 
forty-seven years. Now, in the seventh year of 
his reign his sister fled away from him, and built 
the city Carthage, in Libya.” Sothe whole time 
from the reign of Hirom, till the building of Car- 
thage, amounts to the sum of one hundred fifty- 
five years and eight months. Since then the tem- 
ple was built at Jerusalem, in the twelfth year of 
the reign of Hirom, there were from the building 
of the temple until the building of Carthage, one 
hundred forty-three years and eight months. 
Wherefore, what occasion is there for alleging 
any more testimonies out of the Phoenician his- 
tories, [on the behalf of our nation,] since what 
I have said is so thoroughly confirmed already? 
And, to be sure, our ancestors came into this 
country long before the building of the temple; 
for it was not till we had gotten possession of the 
whole land by war, that we built our temple. 
And this is the point that I have clearly proved 
out of our sacred writings in my Antiquities. 

Lad 
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19. I will now relate what hath been written 
concerning us in the Chaldean histories, which 
records have a great agreement with our books 
in other things also. Berosus shall be witness 
to what I say: he was by birth a Chaldean, well 
known by the learned on account of his publica- 
tion of the Chaldean books of astronomy and phi- 
losophy among the Greeks. This Berosus, there- 
fore, following the most ancient records of that 
nation, gives us a history of the deluge of waters 
that then happened, and of the destruction of 
mankind thereby, and agrees with Moses's narra- 
tion thereof. He also gives us an account of that 
ark wherein Noah, the origin of our race, was 
preserved, when it was brought to the highest 

art of the Armenian mountains: after which 
he gives us a catalogue of the pes en of Noah, 
and adds the years of their chronology, and at 
length comes down to Nabolassar, who was king 
of Babylon, and of the Chaldeans. And when 
he was relating the acts of this king, he describes 
to us, “How he sent his son Nabuchodonosor 
against Egypt, and against our land, with a great 
army, upon his being informed that they had re- 
volted from him; and how, by that means, he 
subdued them all, and set our temple that was at 
Jerusalem on fire; nay, and removed our people 
entirely out of their own country, and transfer- 
red them to Babylon; when it so happened that 
our city was desolate, during the interval of 
seventy years, until the days of Cyrus king of 
Persia.” He then says, that “this Babylonian 
king conquered Egypt, and Syria, and Pheenieia, 
and Arabia, and exceeded in his exploits all that 
had reigned before him in Babylon and Chaldea.” 
A little atter which, Berosus subjoins what fol- 
lows in his history of ancient times: I will set 
down Berosus’s own accounts, which are these: 
* When Nabolassar, father of Nabuchodonosor, 
heard that the governor whom he had set over 
Egypt and over the parts of Ccelosyria and Phæ- 
nicta had revolted from him, he was not able to 
bear it any longer, but committing certain parts 
of his army to his son Nabuchodonosor, who was 
then but young, he sent him against the rebel: 
Nabuchodonosor joined battle with him, and con- 
quered him, and reduced the country under his 
dominion again. Now it so fell out, that his fa- 
ther Nabolassar fell into a distemper at this time, 
and died in the city of Babylon, after he had 
reigned twenty-nine years. But as he under- 
stood, in a little time, that bis father Nabolassar 
was dead, he set the aflairs of Egypt, and the 
other countries, in order, and committed the cap- 
tives he had taken from the Jews, and Pheenicians, 
and Svrians, and of the nations belonging to 
Egypt, to some of his friends, that they might 
conduct that part of the forces that had on heavy 
arnior, with the rest of his baggage, to Babylo- 
nia; while he went in haste, having but a few with 
him, over the desert to Babylon; whither when 
he was come, he found the public affairs had been 
managed by the Chaldeans, and that the princi- 
pal person among them had preserved the king- 
dom for him. Accordingly he now entirely ob- 
tained all his father’s dominions. He then came, 
and ordered the captives to be placed as colonies 
in the most proper places of Babylonia: but tor 
himself, he adorned the temple ot Belus, and the 
other temples, after an elegant manner, out of the 
spoils he had taken in this war. He also rebuilt 
the old city, and added another to it on the out- 
side, and so far restored Babylon, that none who 
should besiege it afterward might have itin their 
power to divert the river, so as to facilitate an 
entrance into it; and this he did by building three 
walls about the inner city, and three about the 
outer. Some of these walls he built of burnt 
brick and bitumen, and some of brick ouly. So 
when he had thus fortified the city with walls, 
after an excellent manner, and had adorned the 
gates magnificently, he added a new palace to 
that which his father had dwelt in, and this close 
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by it also, and that more eminent in its height, 
and in its great splendor. It would perhaps re- 
Sal too long a narration, if any one were to 

escribe it: however, as prodigiously large, and 
as magnificent as it was, it was finished in fifteen 
days. Now in this palace he erected very high 
walks, supported by stone pillars, and by plant- 
ing what was called a pensile paradise, and re- 
plenishing it with all sorts of trees, he rendered 
the prospect an exact resemblance of a moun- 
tainous country. This he did to please his queen, 
because she had been brought up in Media, and 
was fond of a mountainous situation.” 

20. This is what Berosus relates concerning 
the forementioned king, as he relates many other 
things about him also in the third book of his 
Gheldeen history; wherein he complains of the 
Grecian writers for supposing, without any foun- 
dation, that Babylon was built by Semiramis* 
queen of Assyria, and for her false pretence to 
those wonderful edifices thereto relating, as if 
they were her own workmanship; as indeed in 
these affairs the Chaldean history cannot but be 
the most credible. Moreover, we meet with a 
confirmation of what Berosus says in the archives 
of the Pheenicians, concerning this king Nabuchio- 
donosor, that he conquered all Syria and Pheeni- 
cia; in which case Philostratus agrees with the 
others in that history which he composed, where 
he mentions the siege of Tyre; as does Megas- 
thenes also, in the fourth book of his Indian his- 
tory, wherein he pretends to prove that the fore- 
mentioned king of the Babylonians was superior 
to Hercules in strength, and the greatness of his 
exploits; for he says that he conquered a great 
part of Libya; and conquered Iberia also. Now 
as to what I have said before about the temple 
at Jerusalem, that it was fought against by the 
Babylonians, and burnt by them, but was opened 

in when Cyrus had takenthe kingdom of Asia, 
shall be now demonstrated from what Berosns 
adds further upon that head; for thus he says in 
his third book; ‘* Nahuchodonoscr, after he had 
begun to build the forementioned wall, fell sick, 
and departed this life, when he had reigned forty- 
three years; whereupon his son Evilmerodach 
obtained the kingdom. He governed public af- 
fairs after an illegal and inipure manner, and had 
a plot laid against him by Neriglissor, his sister’s 
husband, and was slain by him when he had 
reigned but two years. After he was slain, Ne- 
riglissor, the person who plotted against him, 
succeeded him in the kingdom, and reigned four 
years; his son Laborosoarchod obtained the king- 
dom, though he were buta child, and kept it nine 
months, but by reason of the very ill temper and 
ill practices he exhibited to the world, a plot was 
laid against him also by his friends, and he was 
tormented to death. After his death, the con- 
spirators got together, and by common consent 
put the crown upon the head of Nabonnedus, a 
man of Babylon, and one who belonged to that 
insurrection. In his reign it was that the walls 
of the city of Babylon were curiously built with 
burnt brick and bitumen; but when he was come 
to the seventeenth year of his reign, Cyrus caine 
out of Persia with a great army, and having al- 
. ready conquered all the rest of Asia, he came 
hastily to Bahylonia. When Nabonnedus per- 
ceived he was comiog to attack him, he met him 
with his forces, and joining battle with him was 
beaten, and fled away with a few of his troops 


* The great improvements that Nebuchadnezzar made 
in the buildings at Babylon, do na way contradict those 
ancient and authentic testimonies which ascribe its first 
building to Nimrod, and its first rebuilding to Semiramis, 
as Berorus seems here tu suppose. 

t This number in Josephus, that Nehuchadnezzar de- 
taroyed the temple in the 18th year of his reign, is a 
~ a in the nicety of chronology; for it was in the 
T9th. 

t The true number here for the year of Darius, on whieh 
the second temple was finished, whether the second with 
our present copies, or the sixth with that of Syncellus, or | 
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with him, and was shut up within the city of Bor- 
sippus. Hereupon Cyrus took Babylon, and gave 
orde» that the outer walls of the city should be 
demolished, because the city had proved very 
troublesome to him, and cost him a great deal of 
pains to take it. He then marched away to Bor- 
sippus, to besiege Nabonnedus; but as Nabonne- 
dus did not sustain the siege, but delivered him- 
self into his hands, he was at first kindly used by 
Cyrus, who gave him Carmania, asa place for 
hits to inhabit in, but sent him out of Babylonia. 
Accordingly, Nabonnedus spent the rest of his 
time in that country, and there died.” 

21. These accounts agree with the true histo- 
ries in our books: for in them it is written, that 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign,t laid our temple desolate, wid it lay in 
that state of obscurity for fifty years: but that 
in the second year of the reign of Cyrus its foun- 
dations were laid, and it was finished again in 
the second year of Darius.{ I will now add the 
records of the Phoenicians; for it will not be su- 
perfluous to give the reader demonstrations mora 
than enough on this occasion. In them we have 
this enumeration of the times of their several 
kings: “ Nabuchodonosor besieged Tyre for thir- 
teen years, in the days of Ithobal, their king; 
after him reigned Baal, ten years; after him 
were judges appointed, who judged the people. 
Ecnibalus, the son of Baslacus, two months; 
Chelbes, the son of Abdeus, ten months; Abbar 
the high priest, three months; Mitgonus and Ge- 
rastratus, the sons of Abdelemus, were judges 
six years; after whom Belatorus reigned one 
year; after his death they sent and fetched Me- 
rabalus from Babylon, who reigned four years; 
after his death they sent for his brother Hirom, 
who reigned twenty years. Under his reign Cy- 
rus became king of Persia.” So that the whole 
interval is fifty-four years besides three months; 
for on the seventh year of the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar he began to besiege Tyre, and Cy- 
rus the Persian took the kingdom on the four- 
teenth year of Hirom. So that the records of 
the Chaldeans and Tyrians agree with our wri- 
tings about this temple; and the testimonies here 
produced are an indisputable and undeniable at- 
testation to the antiquity of our nation. And I 
suppose that what Í have already said may be 
sufficient to such as are not very contentious. 

22. But now it is proper to satisfy the inquiry 
of those that dishelieve the records of Barharians, 
and think none but Greeks to be worthy of credit, 
and to produce many of these’ very Greeks who 
were acquainted with our nation, and to set be- 
fore them such as upon oceasion have made 
mention of us in their own writings. Pythago- 
ras, therefore, of Samos, lived in very ancient 
times, and was esteemed a person superior to all 

hilosophers in wisdom aaa piety towards God. 
Naw itis plain that he did not only know our 
doctrines, but was in a very great measure a fol- 
lower and admirer of them. There is not indeed 
extant any writing that is owned for his;} but 
many there are who have written his history, of 
whom Hermippus is the most celebrated, who 
was a person very inquisitive into all sorts of 
history. Now this Hermippus, in his first book 
concerning Pythagoras, speak thus: * That Py- 
thagoras, upon the death of one of his associates, 
whose name was Calliphon, a Crotoniate by 
birth, allirmed that this man’s soul conversed 


the tenth with that of Eusebius, is very uncertain ;'so we 
had best follow Josephus’s own account elsewhere, Antiq. 
B. xi. ch. tii. seet. 4, which shows us, that, according to his 
copy of the Old Testament, after the second of Cyrus, 
that work was interrapted till the second of Darius, whem 
in seven years it was finished, on the ninth of Darius. 

§ This isa thing well known by the learned, that we 
are not suro that we have any genuine writings of Pytha- 
goras; those Golden Verses, which are his best remains, 
being generally supposed to have been written not by him- 
aelf, but by some of his scholars only, in agreement with 
what Josephus here affirms of him. 
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with him both night and day, and enjoined him 
not to pass over a place where an ass had fallen 
down; as also not to drink such waters as caused 
thirst again; and to abstain from all sorts of re- 
proaches.” After which he adds thus: ‘‘ This he 
did and said in imitation of the doctrines of the 
Jews and Thracians, which he transferred into 
his own philosophy." For it is very truly affirm- 
ed of this Pythagoras, that he took a great many 
of the laws of the Jews into his own philosophy. 
Nor was our nation unknown of old to several of 
the Grecian cities, and indeed was thought wor- 
thy of imitation by some of them. This is de- 
clared by Theophrastus, in his writings concern- 
ing laws: for he says, ‘‘That the laws of the 
Tyrians forbade men to swear foreign oaths.” 
Among which he enumerates some others, and 
particularly that called Corban; which oath can 
only be found among the Jews, and declares what 
a man may call a thing devoted to God. Nor in- 
deed was Herodotus of Halicarnassus unac- 
quainted with our nation, but mentions it after a 
way of his own, when he saith thus, in his second 
book concerning the Colchtans. His words are 
these: “ The only people who were circumcised 
in their Ca, members originally, were the Col- 
chians, the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians; but 
the Pheenicians, and those Syrians that are in Pa- 
lestine, confess that they learned it from the 
Egyptians. And forthose Syrians who live about 
the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius, and their 
neighbors the Macrones, they say they have 
lately learned it from the Colchians; for these 
are the only people that are circumcised among 
mankind, aici ear to have done the very same 
thing with the Hey tions. But as for the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians themselves, I am not able 
to say which of them received it from the other.” 
This therefore is what Herodotus says, ‘That 
the Syrians that are in Palestine are circum- 
cised.’’ But there are no inhabitants of Palestine 
that are circumcised excepting the Jews; and 
therefore it must be his knowledge of them that 
enabled him to speak so much concerning them. 
Cherilus* also, a still ancienter writer, and a 
poet, makes mention of our nation, and informs 
us tnat it came to the assistance of king Xerxes, 
in his expedition against Greece. For in his enu- 
mieration of all those nations, he last of all inserts 
ours among the rest, when he says, ‘ At the last 
there passed over a people, wonderful to be be- 
held, for they spoke the Pheenician tongue with 
their mouths; they dwelt in the Solymean moun- 
tains, near a broad lake: their Beads were sooty, 
they had round rasures on them; their heads 
and faces were like nasty horses’ heads also, that 
had been hardened in the smoke.” I think, 
therefore, that it is evident to every body, that 
Cherilus means us, because the Solymean moun- 
tains are in our country, wherein we inhabit, as 
is also the lake called Asphaltitis; for this isa 
broader and larger lake than any other that is in 
Syria: and thus does Cherilus make mention of 
us. But now, that not only the lowest sort of the 
Grecians, but those that are had in the greatest 
admiration for their philosophic improvements 


* Whether these verses of Cherilus, the heathen poet, 
in the days of Xerxes, belong to the Solymi in Pisidia, 
that were near a smal} lake, or to the Jews that dwelt on 
the Solymean or Jerusalem mountains, near the great and 
broad lako Asphaltitis, that were a strange people, and 
spake the Phenician tongue, is not agreed on by the 
learned. It is yet certain that Josephus here, and Euse- 
bius. Prep. ix. 9. p. 412, took them to be Jews: and I 
confess I cannot but very much incline to the ramo opinion. 
The other Solymi were not a strange people, but heathen 
idolators, like the other parts of Xerxes’s army; and that 
these spake the Pheenician tongue is next to impossible, as 
the Jews certainly did: nor is there the least evidence for 
itelsewhere. Nor was the lake adjoining to the mountains 
of the Solymi at all large or broad in comparison of tho 
Jewish lake Asphaltitis: nor, indeed, wero they so con- 
siderable a people aa the Jews, nor so likely to he desired 
by Xerxes for his armyas the Jews, to whom he was alwaya 
very favorable. As for the rest of Cherilus's description, 
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among them,did not only know the Jews, but, 
when they lighted upon any of them, admired them 
also, it is easy for any one to know; for Clearchus, 
who was the scholar to Aristotle, and inferior to no 
one of the Peripatetics whomsoever, in his first 
book concerning sleep, says, “That Aristotle 
his master related what follows of a Jew,” and 
sets down Aristotle's own discourse with him. 
The account is this, as written down by him: 
“ Now, for a great part of what this Jew said, it 
would be too long to recite it, but what includes 
in it both wonder and philosophy, it may not be 
amiss to discourse of: Now, that I may be plain 
with thee, Hyperochides, I shall herein seem to 
thee to relate wonders, and what will resemble 
dreams themselves. Hereupon Hyperochides an- 
swered modestly, and said, For that very reason 
itis that allof us are very desirous of hearing 
what thou art going to say. ‘Then, replied Aris- 
totle, For this cause it will be the best way to imi- 
tate that rule of the rhetoricians, which requires 
us first to give an account of the man, and of what 
nation he was, that so we may not contradict our 
master’s directions. Then said Hyperochides, Go 
on, if it so pleases thee. This man then, [answer- 
ed Aristotle, ] was by birth a Jew, and came from 
Ceelosyria: these Jews are derived from the In- 
dian philosophers; they are named by the In- 
dians Calami, and by the Syrians Sudzi, and took 
their name from the country they inhabit, which 
is called Judea; but for the name of their city it 
isa very awkward one, for they call it Jerusalem. 
Now this man, when he was hospitably treated 
by a great many, came down from the upper 
country to the places near the sca, and became 
a Grecian, not only in his language, but in his 
soul also; insomuch that when we ourselves 
happened to be in Asia about the same places 
whither he came, he conversed with us, and 
with other philosophical persons, and made a 
trial of our skill in philosophy; aud as he had 
lived with many learned men, he communicated 
to us more information than he received from 
us.” This is Aristotle's account of the matter, 
as given us by Clearchus; which Aristotle dis- 
coursed also particularly of the great and won- 
derful fortitude of this Jew in his diet, and con- 
tinent way of living, as those that please ma 

learn more about him from Glearehaee book 
itself; for I avoid setting down any more than is 
sufhcient for my purpose. Now, Clearchus said 
this by way of digression, for his main design 
was of another nature. But for Hecateus of 
Abdera, who was both a philosopher and one 
very useful in an active life, he was contempo- 
rary with kiug Alexander in his youth, and after- 
ward was with Ptolemy, the son of Lagus: he 
did not write about the Jewish affairs by the by 
only, but composed an entire book concerning 
the Jews themselves, out of which book I at 
willing to run over a few things, of which I have 
been treating by way of epitome. And, in the 
first place, I will demonstrate the time when 
this Hecateus lived; for he mentions the fight 
that was between Ptolemy and Demetrius about 
Gaza, which was fought on the eleventh year 


that thetr heads were sooty ; that they had round rasures 
on their heads; that their heads and faces were like nasty 
horses’ heads, which had been hardened in the smoke: these 
awkward characters probubly fitled the Solymi of Pisidia 
no better than they did the Jews in Judea. And, iadeed, 
this reproachful language here given these people, is to 
me a strong indication that they are the poor despicable 
Jews, und not the Pisidian Solymi celebrated in Homer, 
whom Cherilus here deseribes; nor are we to expect that 
either Cherilus or Hecateus, or any other Pagan writers, 
cited by Josephus and Eusebias, made no mistakes in the 
Jewish history. If, by comparing their lestimonies with 
the more authentic reeords of that nation, we find them for 
the main, to confirm the same, as we nlmost always do, we 
ought to be satistied, and not expect that they ever had an 
exact knowledge of all the circumstances of the Jewish 
affairs, which, indeed, it was almost always impossible for 
them to have. See sect. 23. 
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after the death of Alexander, and on the hun- 
dred and seventeenth olympiad, as Castor says 
ia his history. For when he had set down this 
olympiad, he says further, **That on this olym- 

iad Ptolemy, the son of Lagns, beat in battle 
E theson of Anligonus, who was named 
Poliorcetes, at Gaza.” Now, it is agreed by all, 
that Alexander died on the hundred and four- 
teenth olympiad: it is therefore evident that 
our nation flourished in his time, and in the time 
of Alexander. Again. Hecateus says to the same 
purpose, as follows: ‘ Ptolemy got possession 
of the places in Syria after that battle at Gaza; 
and many, when they heard of Ptolemy’s mode- 
ration and humanity, went along with him to 
Egypt, and were willing to assist him in his af- 
fairs; one of which (Hecateus says) was Heze- 
kiah,* the high priest of the Jews, a man of about 
sixty-six years of age, and in great dignity 
among his own people. He was a very sensible 
man, and could speak very movingly, and was 
very skilful in the maaagement of affairs, if any 
other man ever were so; although, as he says, 
all the priests of the Jews took tithes of the pro- 
ducts of the earth, and managed public affairs, 
and were in number not above fifteen hundred at 
the most.” Hecateus mentions this Hezekiah a 
second time, and says, that, ** as he was possessed 
of so great a dignity, and was become familiar 
with us, so did he take certain of those that 
were with him, and explained to them all the 
circumstances of their people; for he had all 
their habitations and natty down in writing.” 
Moreover, Hecateus declares again, * what re- 
gard we have for our laws, and that we resolve 
to endure any thing rather than transgress them, 
because we think it mght for us to do so."— 
Whereupon he adds, that “ although they are in 
a bad reputation among their neighbors, and 
among all those that come to them, and have 
been often treated injuriously by the kings and 
governors of Persia, yet can they not be dis- 
suaded from acting but what they think best; 
but that when they are stripped on this account, 
and have torments inflicted upon them, and they 
are brought to the most terrible kinds of death, 
they meet them after an extraordinary manner, 
beyond all other people, and will not renounce 
the religion of their forefathers.” Hecateus also 
produces demonstrations not a few of this their 
resolute tenaciousness of their laws, when he 
speaks thus: ‘“ Alexander was once at Babylon, 
and had an intention to rebuild the temple of 
Belus that was fallen to deeay, and in order 
thereto, he commanded all his soldiers in gene- 
rat to bring earth thither; but the Jews, and 
they only, would not comply with that com- 
mand; nay, they underwent stripes and great 
losses of what they had on this account, till the 
king forgave them, aad permitted them to live 
in quiet.’ He adds farther, “ That when the 
Macedonians came to them into that country, 
and demolished the [old] temples and the altars, 
they assisted tbem in demolishing them all;+ but 


* This Hezekiah, who is here called a high priest, is not 
nomed in Josephus’s catalogue; the real high priest at 
that lime being rather Onius, as Archbishop Usher sup- 

ses. However, Josephus often uses the word high priest 
in the plurul number, as living many at the same time. 
Sco the note on Antiq. B. xx. ch. viii. sect. 8. 

t Sol reud tho text with Nuvercamp, though the place 
be difficult. 

t This number of aroure or Egyptian acres, 3,000,000, 
each arourn containing a square of 100 Egyptian cubits, 
(being about three quarters of an English acro, and just 
twice the area of the court of the Jewish tabernacle) as 
contained in the country af Judea, will be about one third 
af the entire number of arour® in the whole land of Ju- 
dea, supposing it 16) measured miles long, and 70 such 
miles broad; which cstimntivn for the fruitful parts of it, 
as, perhaps, bere in Iecateus, is nat, theretore, very wide 
frum the truth. The 50 furlongs in compass for the cit 
Jerusalem presently, are not very wide from tho truth 
also, as Josephus hiinself describes it, who, Of the War, 
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(for not assisting them ia rebuilding them | they 
either underwent losses, or sometimes obtained 
forgiveness.” He adds farther, “That these 
men deserve to be admired on that account.” 
He also speaks of the mighty populousness of 

our nation, and says, “That the Persiang for- 
merly carried away many ten thousands of our: 
people to Babylon, as also that not a few ten 
thousands were removed after Alexander’s death 
into Egypt and Phoenicia, by reason of the sedi- 
tion that was arisen in Syria.” The same per- 
son takes notice in his history how large the 
country is in which we inhabit, as well as of its 
excellent character, and says, “* That the land 
in which the Jews inhabit contains three millions 
of ade and is generally of a most excellent 
and most fruitful soil; nor is Judea of lesser di- 
mensions.” The same man describes our city 
Jerusalem also itself, as of a most excellent 
structure, and very large, and inhabited from 
the most ancient times. He also discourses of 
the multitude of men in it, and of the construc- 
tion of our temple, after the following manner: 
“There are many strong places and villages 
(says he) in the country of Judea; but one strong 
city there is, about filty furlongs in circumfe- 
rence, which is inhabited by a hundred and twen- 
ty thousand men, or thereabout: they call it 
Jerusalem. There is, about the middle of the 
city, a wall of stone, whose length is five hun- 
dred feet, and the breadth a hundred cubits, with 
double cloisters; wherein there is a square altar, 
not made of hewn stone, but composed of white 
stones gathered together, having each side twen- 
ty cubits long, and its altitude ten cubits. Hard 
by it isa large edifice wherein there is an altar 
and a candlestick both of gold, an? in weight 
two talents: upon these there isa liylt that is 
never extinguished, neither by night nor by day. 
There is no image, nor any thing, nor any dona- 
tions thereia: nothing at all is there planted, nei- 
ther grove, nor any thing of that sort. The priests 
abide therein both nights and days, performing 
certain purifications, and drinking not the least 
drop of wine while they are in the temple.” 
Moreover, he attests, that we Jews went as aux- 
iliaries along with king Alexander, and after him 
with his successors. I will add farther what he 
says he learned, when he was himself with the 
same army, Concerning the actions of a man 
that was a Jew. His words are these: “As I 
was myself going to the Red Sea, there follow- 
ed us a man whose name was Mosollam: he was 
one of the Jewish horsemen who conducted us; 
he was a person of great courage, of a oE 
body, and by all allowed to be the most skilfu 

archer that was either among the Greeks or bar- 
barians. Now, this man, as people were in great 
numbers passing aloag the road, and a certain 
augur was observing au | by a bird, and 
requiring them all to staad still, inquired what 
they staid for. Hereupon the augur showed him 
the bird from whence he took his augury, and 
told him, that if the bird staid where he was, 


B. v. ch. iv. sect. 3, makes its wall 33 furlongs, besides the 
suburbs und gardens; nay, he says, B. v. 5 xii. pect. & 
that Titus’s wal) about 1t at sume small distance, after the 
gardens and suburbs were destroyed, was not less thaa 39 
furlongs. Nor, perhaps, were its constsnt inhabitants in 
the days of Hecateus many more than these 120,000, be- 
cause room was always to be left for vastly greater num- 
bers which enme up ut the three great festivals; to say 
nothing of the probable increase in tbeir number between 
the days of Hecateus and Josephus, which was at least 
300 years. But see a more authentie aceount of some of 
these measures in my description of the Jewish temples. 
However, we aro not tu expeet that such heathens as Che- 
rilus, or Heeuteus, or the rest that are cited by Josephus 
ond Eusebius, could avoid making many mistakes in the 
Jewish history, while yet they strongly confirm the same 
history in the general, and are the most valuable attesta- 
tions to those more suthentic uccounts we have in the 
Scriptures und Josephus concerning them. 
§ Seo the preceding note. 
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they ought all to stand still; but that if he got 
up and few onward, they must go forward, but 
that if he flew backward, they must retire 
again. Mosollam made no rep but drew his 
bow, and shot at the bird, and hit him, and killed 
hint; and as the augur and some others were 
very angry, and wished imprecations upon him, 
he answered them thus: “ Why are you so mad 
as to take this most unhappy bird into your 
hands? for how can this bird give us any true 
information concerning our march, who could 
not foresee how tosave himself; for had he been 
able to foreknow what was future, he would not 
have come to this place, but would have been 
afraid lest Mosollam the Jew should shoot at him 
and kill him.” But of Hecateus’s testimonies 
we have said enough: for as to such as desire 
to know more of them, they may easily obtain 
them from his book itself. However, I shall not 
think it too much for me to name Agatharchides, 
as having made mention of us Jews, though in 
way of derision at our simplicity, as he supposes 
it to be; for when he was discoursing of the af- 
fairs of Stratonice, “ how she came out of Mace- 
donia into Syria, and left her husband Demetri- 
us, while yet Seleucus would not marry her as 
she expected, but, during the time of his raising 
an army at Babylon, stirred up a sedition about 
Antioch; and how, after that, the king came 
back, and upon his taking of Antioch, she fled to 
Seleucia, and had it in her power to sail away 
immediately, yet did she comply with a dream 
which forbade her so to do, and so was caught 
and put to death.” When Agatharchides had 
premised this story, and bad jested upon Strato- 
nice for her superstition, he gives a like exam- 
ple of what was reported concerning us, and 
writes thus; “There are a people called Jews, 
who dwell in a city the strongest of all other 
cities, which the inhabitants call Jerusalem, and 
are accustomed to rest on every seventh day;* 
on which times they make no use of their arms, 
nor meddle with their husbandry, nor take care 
of any affairs of life, but spread out their hands 
in their holy places, and pray till the evening. 
Now it came to pass, that when Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, came into this city with his army, 
that these mca, in observing this mad custom of 
theirs, instead of guarding the city, suffered their 
country to submit itself to a bitter lord; and their 
lawt was openly proved to have commanded a 
foolish practice. This accident taught all other 
men but the Jews to disregard such dreams as 
these were, and not to follow the like idle sug- 
gestions delivered as a law, when in such uacer- 
tainty of human reasonings, they are at a loss 
what they should do.” Now this our procedure 
seems a ridiculous thing to Agatharchides, but 
will appear to such as consider it without preju- 
dice a great thing, and what deserved a great 
many encomiums; I mean, when certain meu 
constantly prefer the observation of their laws, 
and their religion towards God, before the pre- 
servation of themselves and their country. 

23. Now, that some writers have omitted to 
mention our nation, not because they knew no- 
thing of us, but because they envied us, or for 
some other unjustifiable reasons, I think I can 
demonstrate by particular instances: for Hiero- 
nymus, who wrote the history of [Alexander's] 
successors, lived at the same time with Ilecateus, 
and was a friend of king Antigonus, and presi- 
dent of Syria. Now it 1s plain, that Hecateus 
wrote an entire book concerning us, while Hie- 
ronymus never mentions us in his history, al- 
though he was bred up very near to the places 
where we live. Thus different from one another 
are the inclinations of men; while the one thought 
we deserved to be carefully remembered, some 


* A glorious testimony thisof the observation of the Sab- 
bath by the Jews. See Aatiq. B. xvi. ch. ii.sect. 4; ch. vi. 
sect. 2; Of the Life, scet. 54, and War, B. iv. ch. ix. sect. 12. 
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ill-disposcd passion blinded the other’s mind so 
Seavey: that he could not discern the truth. 
And now certainly the foregoing records of the 
Egyptians, and Chaldeans, and Phenicians, to- 
gether with so many of the Greek writers, will 
be sufficient for the demonstration of our anti- 
quity. Moreover, besides those foremeutioned, 
Theophilus, and Theodotus, and Manases, and 
Aristophanes, and Hermogenes, Euhemerus also, 
and Conon, and Zopyrion, and perhaps many 
others, (for I have not lighted upon ail the Greek 
books,) have made distinct mention of us. It is 
true, niany of the mea before mentioned have 
made great mistakes about the true accounts of 
our nation in the earliest times, because they 
had not perused our sacred books; yet have the 

all of them afforded their testimony to our anti- 
quity, concerning which I am now treating. How- 
ever, Demetrius Phalereus, and the elder Philo, 
with Eupolemus, have not greatly missed the 
truth about our affairs; whose lesser mistakes 
ought therefore to be forgiven them; for it was 
not in their power to understand our writings 
with the utmost accuracy. 

24. One particular there is still remaining be- 
hind of what I at first proposed to speak to, and 
that is to demonstrate that those calumnies and 
reproaches, which some have thrown upon our 
nation, are lies, and to make use of those writers’ 
own testimonies against themselves; and that, in 
general, this self-contradiction hath happened to 
many other authors, by reason of their ill-will to 
some people, I conclude is not unknown to such 
as have read histories with sufficient care; for 
some of them have endeavored to disgrace the 
nobility of certain nations and of some of the 
most glorious cities, and have cast reproaches 
upon certain forms of government. Thus hath 
Theopompus abused the city of Athens, Poly- 
crates that of Lacedemon, as hath he that wrote 
the Tripoliticus, (for he is not Theopompus, as is 
supposed by some) done by the city of Thebes. 
Timeus also hath greatly abused the foregoing 
people and others also: and this ill treatment 
they use chiefly when they have a contest with 
men of the greatest reputation; some out of envy 
and malice, and others, as supposing that, by this 
foolish talking of theirs, they may be thought 
worthy of being remembered themselves: and 
indeed they do by no means fail of their hopes, 
with regard to the foolish part of mankind, but 
men of sober judgment still condemn them of 
great malignity. 

25. Now the Egyptians were the first that cast 
reproaches upon us; in order to please which 
nation, some others undertook to pervert the 
truth, while they would neither own that our 
forefathers came into Egypt from another coun- 
try, as the fact was, nor give a true account of 
our departure thence. And indeed the Egyp- 
tians took many occasions to hate us and eny 
us; ìn the first place, because our ancestors} had 
had the dominion over their country, and when 
they were delivered from them, and gone to their 
own country again, they lived there in pros- 
perity. In the next place, the diflerence ot our 
religion frou theirs hath occasicned great en- 
mity between us, while our way of divine wor- 
ship did as much excecd that which their laws 
appointed, as does the nature of God exceed that 
of brute beasts; for, so far do they all agree 
through the whole country, to esteem such aai- 
mals as gods, although they ditler one from ano- 
ther in the peculiar worship they severally pay t> 
them. And certainly men they are, entirely of 
vain and foolish minds, who have thus accustom- 
ed themselves from the beginning to have such 
bad notions concerning their gods, and could not 
think of imitating that deceut form of divine wor- 


their leaders, which ncilher the Maccabees nor our blesse¢ 
Saviour did ever approve of. 
ł The Pheenician shepherds, whom Josephus mistock 


t Not their law, but the superstitious iaterpretatioa of | for the Israclites. Sce the note on sect. 16. 
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ship which we made use of, though, when they 
saw our institutions approved of by many others, 
they could not but envy us on that account; for 
some of them have proceeded to that degree of 
folly and meanness in their conduct, as not to 
scruple to contradict their own ancient records, 
nay, to contradict themselves also in their wri- 
tings, and yet were so blinded hy their passions 
as not to discern it. 

26. And now Iwill turn my discourse to one of 
their principal writers, whom I have a little be- 
fore made use of as a witness to our antiquity; 1 
mean Manetho.* He promised to interpret the 
Egyptian history out of their sacred writings, 
and premised this: that, ‘our people had come 
into Egypt, many ten thousands in number, and 
subdued its inhabitants;’’ and when he had far- 
ther confessed, * That we went out of that coun- 
try afterward, and settled in that country which 
is now called Judea, and there built Jerusalem 
and its temple.’’ Now thus far he followed his 
ancient records: but after this he permits him- 
self, in order to appear to have written what ru- 
mors and reports passed abroad about the Jews, 
and introduces incredible narrations, as if he 
would have the Egyptian multitude, that had the 
leprosy and other distempers, to have been mixed 
with us, as he says they were, and that they 
were condemned to fly out of Egypt together; 
for he mentions Amenophis, a fictitious king’s 
name, though on that account he durst not set 
down the number of years of his reign, which 
yet he had accurately done as to the other kings 
he mentions; he then ascribes certain fabulous 
stories to this king, as having in a manner for- 
gotten how he had already related, that the de- 
parture of the shepherds tor Jerusalem had been 
five hundred ily eighteen years before; for 
‘Tethmosis was king when they went away. Now, 
from his days, the reigns of the intermediate 
kings, according to Manetho, amounted to three 
hundred ninety-three years, as he says himself, 
till the two brothers, nee and Ilermeus; the 
one of which, Sethos, was called by that other 
name of Egyptus, and the other, Hermens, by 
that of Danaus. He also says, that Sethos cast 
the other out of Egypt, and reigned fifty-nine 
years, as did his eldest son Rhampses reign after 

im sixty-six years. When Manctho therefore 
had acknowledged, that our forefathers were 
gone out of Egypt so many years ago, he intro- 
duces his fictitious king Amenophis, and says 
thus: “ This king was desirous to become a spec- 
tator of the gods, as had Orns, one of his prede- 
cessors in that kingdom, desired the same SR 
him; he also communicated that his desire to his 
namesake Amenophis, who was the son of Papis, 
and one that seemed to partake of a divine na- 
ture, both as to wisdom and the knowledge of 
futurities.” Manetho adds, “ how this namesake 
of his told him, that he might see the gods, if he 
would clear the whole country of mie lepers and 
of the other impure people; that the king was 
pleased with this injunction, and got together all 
that had any defect in their bodies out of Egypt, 
and that ‘Weir number was eighty thousand; 
whom he sent to those quarries which were on 
the east side of the Nile, that they might work in 
them, and might be separnted from the rest of 
the Egyptians.” He snys further, that ‘there 
were some of the learned priests that were pol- 
luted with the leprosy; but that still this Ame- 
nophis, the wise man and the prophet, was afraid 
that the gods would be angry at him and at the 


* In reading this, and the remaining sectionaof this book, 
and some parts of the next, one may easily perecive that 
our usually cool and candid author Josephus was too high- 

y offended with the impudent ealumnies of Manetho, and 
the other hitter enemies of the Jews, with whom he had 
now to deal, and was thereby betrayed into n greater heat 
and passion Ihan ordinary, and that by consequence he 
does not here reason with his usnal fairness and impar- 
tiality: he scems to depart semetimes from the brevity 
aad sincerity of a faithful historian, which is hia grand 
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king, if there should appear to have been vio- 
lence offered them; who also added this further, 
[out of his adn about futurities,] that certain 
people would come to the assistance of these 
polluted wretches, and would conquer Egypt, 
and keep it in their possession thirteen years: 
that, however, he durst not tell the king of these 
things, but that he left a writing behind him 
about all those matters, and then slew himself 
which made the king disconsolate.” After which 
he writes thus verbatim: ‘ After those that were 
sent to work in the quarries had continued in 
that miserable state for a long while, the king was 
desired that he would set apart the city Avaris, 
which was then left desolate of the shepherds, 
for their habitation and protection; which desire 
he granted them. Now this city, according to 
the ancient theology, was Typhos’s city. But 
when these men were gotten into it, and found 
the place fit fora revolt, they appointed theni- 
selves a ruler out of the priests of Heliopolis. 
whose name was Osarsiph, and they took their 
oaths that they would be obedient to him in all 
things. He then, in the first place, made this 
law for them, that they should neither worship 
the Egyptian gods, nor should abstain from any 
one of those sacred animals which they have in 
the highest esteem, but kil] and destroy them all; 
that they should join themselves to nobody but to 
those that were of this confederacy. When he 
had made such laws as these, and many more 
such as were mainly opposite to the customs of 
the Egyptians,t he gave order, that they should 
use the multitude of the hands they had in build- 
ing walls about their city, and make themselves 
ready for a war with king Amenophis, while he 
did himself take into his friendship the other 
priests, and those that were polla d eaii them, 
and sent ambassadors to those shepherds who had 
been driven out of the land by Tethmosis to the 
city called Jerusalem; whereby he informed them 
of his own affairs, and of the state of those others 
that had been treated after such an ignominious 
manner, and desired that they would come with 
one consent to his assistance in this war against 
Egypt. He also promised that he would in the 
first place, bring them back to their ancient city 
and country Avaris, and provide a plentiful main- 
tenance for their mogt that he would protect 
them and fight for them as occasion should re- 
quire, and would easily reduce the country under 
their dominion. These shepherds were all very 

lad of this message, and came away with alacrity 
all together, being in number two hundred thou- 
sand men; and in a little time they came to 
Avaris. And now Amenophis, the king of Egypt, 
upon his being informed of their invasion, was in 
great confusion, as calling to mind what Ameno- 

his, the son of Papis, had foretold him: and, 
in the first place, he assembled the multitude 
of the Egyptians, and took counsel with their 
leaders, and sent for their sacred animals to him, 
especially for those that were principally wor- 
shipped in their temples, nnd gave a particular 
charge to the priests distinctly, that they should 
hide the images of their gods with the utmost 
care. lle also sent his son Sethos, who was alse 
named Ramesses, from his father Rhampses, 
being but five years old, to a friend of his. He 
then passed on with the rest of the Egyptians, 
being three hundred thousand of the most war- 
like of them, against the enemy, who met them. 
Yet did he not join battle with them; but think- 
ing that would be to fight against the gods, he 


character, and indulgea the prolixity and colore of a 
plender and a diapulant: aecordingly, I confess I always 
read these sections with less pleasure than I do the rest of 
his writings, though I fully believe the reproaches cast oa 
the Jews, which ha here endeavors tu confate and expose, 
were wholly groundless and unreasonable, 

t This is n very valuable testimony of Manetho, that 
the laws of Osarsiph or Moses were not made in compli- 
ance with, but in opposition to the customs of the Egyp- 
tians. See the note pu Antiq. B. iii. ch. viii. sect 9. 
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returned back and came to Memphis, where he 
took Apis and the other sacred animals which he 
had sent for to him, and presently marched into 
Ethiopia, together with his whole army and mul- 
titude of Egyptians, for the king of Ethiopia was 
under an obligation to him, on which account he 
received him, and took care of all the multitude 
that was with him, while the country supplied all 
that was necessary for the food of the men. He 
also allotted cities and villages for this exile, 
that was to be from its beginning during those 
fatalJv determined thirteen years. Moreover he 
pitched a camp for his Ethiopian army, as a guard 
to king Amenophis, upon the borders of Egypt. 
And this was the state of thingsin Ethiopia. But 
for the people of Jerusalem, when they eame 
down together with the polluted Egyptians, they 
treated the men in such a barbarous manner, that 
those whosaw how they subdued the foremen- 
tioned eountry, and the horrid wickedness they 
were guilty of, thought it a most dreadful thing; 
for they did not only set the cities and villages on 
fire, but were not satisfied till they had been 
guilty of sacrilege, and destroyed the images of 
the gods, and used them in roasting of those sa- 
cred animals that used to be worshipped, and 
forced the priests and prophets to be the execu- 
tionersand murderers of those animals, and then 
ejected them naked out of the country. It was 
also reported, that the priest, who ordained their 
polity and their laws, was by birth of Heliopolis, 
and his name Osarsiph, from Osyris, who was the 
god of Heliopolis; but that, when he was gone 
over to these people, his name was changed, and 
he was called Moses.” 

27. This is what the Egyptians relate about the 
Jews, with much more, which I omit for the sake 
of brevity. But still Manetho goes on, that ‘‘ af- 
ter this Amenophis returned back from Ethiopia 
witha great army, as did his son Rhampses with 
another army also, and that both of them joined 
battle with the shepherds and the polluted peo- 
ple, and beat them, and slew a great many of 
them, and pursued them to the bounds of Syria.” 
These and the like acconnts are written by Ma- 
netho. But I will demonstrate that he trifles, 
and tells arrant lies, after I have made a distinc- 
tion which will relate to what I am going to say 
about him; for this Manetho had granted and 
confessed that this nation was not originally 
Egyptian, but that they had come from another 
country, and subdued Egypt, and then went away 
again out of it. But that those Egyptians who 
were thus diseased in their bodies were not min- 
gled with us afterward, and that Moses who 
bronght the people out was not one of that com- 
pany, but lived many generations earlier, I shall 
endeavor to demonstrate from Manetho's own 
accounts themselves. 

28. Now, for the first occasion of this fiction, 
Manetho supposes what is no better than a ridi- 
culous thing; for he says, that “king Amenophis 
desired to see the gods.” What gods, I pray, did 
he desire to see? If he meant the gods whom 
their laws ordained to be worshipped, the ox, the 
goat, the crocodile, and the baboon, he saw them 
already; but for the heavenly gods, how could 
he see them, and what should occasion this his 
desire? To be sure,* it was because another 
king before him had already seenthem. He had 
then been informed what sort of gods they were, 
and after what manner they had been seen, in- 
somuch that he did not stand in need of any new 
artifice for obtaining this sight. However, this 
prophet, by whose means the king thought to 
compass his design, was a wise man. If so, how 
came he not to know that such his desire was 
impossible to be accomplished? for the event did 
not succeed. And what pretence could there be 
to suppose that the gods could not be seen by 
reason of the people’s maims in their bodies, or 
leprosy? for the gods are not angry at the imper- 

* Gr. By Jupiter. 
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fection of bodies, but at wicked practices: and - 
as to eighty thousand lepers, and those in an ill 
state also, how is it possible to have them gather- 
ed together in one day? nay, how came the king 
not to comply with the prophet? for his injunc- 
tion was, that those that were maimed should be 
expelled out of Egypt, while the king only sent 
them to work in the quarries, as if he were ra- 
ther in want of laborers, than intended to purge 
his country. He says further, that ‘this pro- 
phet slew himself, as foreseeing the anger of the 
ee and those events which were to come upon 

“gy pt afterward; and that he left this prediction 
for the king in writing.” Besides, how came it 
to pass, that this prophet did not foreknow his 
own death at the first? nay, how came he not to 
contradict the king in his desire to see the gods 
immediately? how eame that unreasonable dread 
upon him of judgments that were not to happen 
in his lifetime; or what worse thing conte he 
suffer, out of fear of which he made haste to 
kill himself? But now let us see the silliest 
thing of all; the king, although he had been in- 
formed of these things, and terrified with the 
fear of what was to come, yet did not he even 
then eject these maimed people out of his coun- 
try, hen it had been foretold him that he was 
to clear Egypt of them; but, as Manetho says, 
“ Fte then, upon their request, gave them that 
city to inbabit, which had formerly belonged to 
the shepherds, and was called Avaris; whither, 
when they were gone in crowds,” he says, ‘ they 
chose one that had formerly been priest of Heli- 
opolis; and that this priest first ordained, that 
they should neither worship the gods, nor ab- 
stain from those animals that were worshipped 
by the Egyptians, but should kill aad eat them 
all, and should associate with nobody but those 
that had conspired with them; and that he bound 
the multitude by oaths to be sure to contiaue in 
those laws; and that when he had built a wall 
about Avaris, he made war against the king.” 
Manetho adds also, that ‘this priest sent to Je- 
rusalem to invite that people to come to his assist- 
ance, and promised to give them Avaris; for that 
it had belonged to the forefathers of those that 
were coming from Jerusalem; and that whea they 
were come, they madea war immediately against 
the king, and got possession of all Egypt.” He 
says also, that ‘*the Egyptians came with an 
army of two hundred thousand men, and that 
Amenophis, the king of Egypt, not thinking that 
he ought to fight against the gods, ran away pre- 
sently into Ethiopia, and committed Apis and 
certain other of their sacred animals, to the 
priests, and commanded them to take care of 
preserving them.” Tle says further, that ‘the 
Meee of Jerusalem came accordingly upon the 
\gyptians, and overthrew their cities, and burnt 
their temples, and slew their horsemen, and in 
short abstained from no sort of wickedness nor 
barbarity: and for that priest who settled their 

olity and their laws,” he says, ‘he was by 
ete of Heliopolis, and his name was Osarsiph, 
from Osiris the god of Heliopolis, but that he 
changed his name and called himself Moses.” 
Hle then says, that “on the thirteenth year af- 
terward, Amenophis, according to the fatal time 
of the duration of his misfortunes, came upon 
them out of Ethiopia with a great army, and 
joining battle with the shepherds and with the 
polluted people, overcame them in battle, and 
slew a great many of them, and pursued them as 
far as the bounds of Syria.” 

29. Now Manetho does not reflect upon the im- 
probability of his lie: for the leprous eta and 
the multitude that was with them, although they 
might formerly have been angry at the king, and 
at those that had treated them so coarsely, and 
this according to the prediction of the prophet; 
yet certainly, when they were come out of the 
mines, and had received of the king a city and a 
country, they would have grown milder towards 
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him. However, had they ever so much hated 
him in particular, they might have laid a private 
plot against himself, but would hardly have made 
war against all the Egyptians; I mean this on 
the account of the great kindred they who were 
so numerous must have had among them. Nay 
still, if they had resolved to fight with the men, 
they ould not have had impudence enough to 
fight with their gods: nor would they have or- 
dained laws quite contrary to those of their own 
country, and to those in which they had been 
bred up themselves. Yet are we beholden to 
Manetho, that he does not lay the principal charge 
of this horrid transgression upon those that came 
from Jerusalem, but says that the Egyptians 
themselves were the most guilty, and that they 
were their priests that contrived these things, 
and made the multitude take their oaths for doing 
so. But still, how absurd it is to suppose, that 
none of these people’s own relations or friends 
should be prevailed with to revolt, nor to undergo 
the hazards of war with them? while these pol- 
luted people were forced to send to Jerusalem, 
and bring their auxiliaries from thence. What 
friendship, I pray, or what relation was there for- 
merly between them, that required this assist- 
ance? On the contrary, these people were ene- 
mies, and greatly differed from ee in their cus- 
toms. He says, indeed, that they complied im- 
mediately, upon their promising them that they 
should conquer Egypt; as if they did not them- 
selves very well know that country out of which 
they had been driven by force. Now, had these 
men been in want, or lived miserably, perhaps 
they might have undertaken so hazardous an 
enterprise; but as they dwelt in a happy city, 
and had a large country, and one better than 
Egypt itself, how came it about, that for the sake 
of those that had of old been their enemies, and 
those that were maimed in their bodies, and of 
those whom none of their own relations would 
endure, they should run such hazards in assisting 
them? For they could not foresee that the king 
would run away from them: on the contrary, he 
saith himself, that ‘‘ Amenophis’s son had three 
hundred thousand men with him, and met them at 
Pelusium.” Now, to be sure, those that came 
could not be ignorant of this; but for the king’s 
repentance and flight, how could they possibly 
guess at it? He then says, that “those who 
came from Jerusalem, and made this invasion, 
got the granaries of Egypt into their possession, 
and perpetrated many of the most horrid actions 
there.” » And thence he reproaches them, as 
though he had not himself introduced them as 
enemies, or as though he might accuse such as 
were invited from another place for so doing, 
when the natural Egyptians themselves had done 
the same things before their coming, and had ta- 
ken oaths so to do. However, “ Amenophis, 
some time afterward, came upon them, and con- 
uered them in battle, and slew his enemies, and 
rove them before him as far as Syria.” As if 
Egypt were so easily taken by people that came 
from any place whatsoever, and as if those that 
had conquered it by war, when they were inforin- 
ed that Amenophis was alive, did neither fortify 
the avenues out of L:thiopia into it, although 
-they had great advantages for doing it, nor did 
get their other forces ready for their defence; but 
that ‘the followed them over the sandy desert, 
and slew them as far as Syria; while yet it is 
not an easy thing for an army to pass over that 
country, even without fighting. 

30. Our nation, iora according to Mane- 
tho, was not derived from Egypt, nor were any 
of the hgyptians mingled with us. For it is to 
be supposed that many of the leprous and dis- 
tempered people were dead in the mines, since 
they had been there a long time, and in soill a 
condition; many others must be dead in the bat- 
tles that happened afterward, and more still in 
the last battle and flight after it. 








31. It now remains that I debate with Manetho 
about Moses. Now, the Egyptians acknowledge 
him to have been a wonder and a divine per- 
son: nay, they would willingly lay claim to him 
themselves, though after a most abusive and in- 
credible manner, and pretend that he was of He- 
liopolis, and one of the priests of that place, and 
was ejected out of it among the rest, on account 
of his leprosy: although it had been demonstra- 
ted out of their records, that he lived five hun- 
dred and eighteen years earlier, and then brought 
our forefathers out of Egypt into the country 
that is now inhabited by us. But now that ne 
was not subject in lis body to any such calamity, 
is evident trom what he himself tells us; for he 
forbade those that had the leprosy either to con- 
tinue in a city, or to inhabit ina village, but com- 
manded that they should go about by themselves 
with their clothes rent; and declares, that such 
as either touch them, or live under the same roof 
with them, should be esteemed unclean: nay, 
niore, if any one of their diseases be healed, and 
he recover his natural constitution again, he ap- 
pointed them certain purifications, and washings 
with spring water, and the shaving off all their 
hair, and enjoins that they shall offer many sacri- 
fices, and those of several kinds, and then, at 
length, to be admitted into the holy city; al- 
though it were to be expected that, on the con- 
nary he had been under the same calamity, 
he should have taken care of such persons be- 
forehand, and have had them treated after a 
kinder manner, as affected with a concern for 
those who were to be under the like misfortunes 
with himself. Nor wasit only those leprous peo- 
ple for whose sake he made these laws, but also 
for such as should be maimed in the smallest part 
of their body, who yet are not permitted by him 
to officiate as priests: nay, although any priest, 
already initiated, should fees such a calamity fall 
upon him afterward, he ordered him to be de- 
prived of his honor of officiating. Now, can it 
then be supposed that Moses should ordain such 
laws against himself, to his own reproach and 
damage who so ordained them? Nor indeed is 
that other notion of Manetho’s at all probable, 
wherein he relates the chaoge of his name, and 
says, that ‘the was formerly called Osarsiph;” 
and this a name no way agreeable to the other, 
while his true name was Mouses, and signifies a 
person who is preserved out of the water, for 
the Egyptians call water Mou. I think, there- 
fore, I have made it sufficiently evident that Ma- 
netho, while he followed his ancient records, did 
not much mistake the truth of the history; but 
that when he had recourse to fabulous stories, 
without any certain author, he either forged them 
himself, without any probability, or else gave 
credit to some men who spoke so out of their ill 
will to us. 

32. And now I have done with Manetho, I will 
inquire into what Cheremon says. For he also, 
when he pretended to write the Egyptian history, 
sets down the same name for his ye that Ma- 
netho did, Amenophis, as also of his son Rames- 
ses, and then goes on thus: “ The goddess Isis 
appeared to Amenophis, in his sleep, and blamed 
him that her temple had been demolished in the 
war. But that Phritiphantes, the sacred scribe, 
said to him, that in case he would purge Egypt 
of the men who had pollutions upon them, he 
should be no longer troubled with such frightful 
apparitions: that Amenophis accordingly chose 
out two hundred and fifty thousand of those that 
were thus diseased, and cast them out of the 
country: that Moses and Joseph were scribes, 
and Joseph was a sacred scribe: that their names 
were Egyptian originally, that of Moses had been 
Fesithen, and that of Joseph Peteseph: that 
these two came to Pelusium, and lighted upon 
three hundred and eighty thousand that had been 
left there by Amenophis, he not being willing to 
carry them into Egypt: that these scribes made 
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a league of friendship with them, and made with 
them an expedition against Egypt: that Ameno- 

his could not sustain their attacks, but fled into 

thiopia, and left his wife with child behind him, 
who lay concealed in certain caverns, and there 
brought forth a son, whose name was Messene, 
and who, when he was grown up to man’s estate, 

ursued the Jews into Syria, being about two 
acd thousand, and then received his father 
Amenophis out of Ethiopia.” 

33. This is the account Cheremon gives us, 
Now I take it for granted, that what I have said 
already hath plainly proved the falsity of both 
these narrations; for had there been any real 
truth at the bottom, it was impossible that they 
should so greatly disagree about the particulars. 
But for those that invent lies, what they write 
will easily give us very different accounts, while 
they forge what they please out of their owu 
heads. Now Manetho says, that the king’s de- 
sire of seeing the gods, was the origin of the ejec- 
tion of the polluted people; but Cheremon feigns 
that it was a dream of his own, sent upon him by 
Isis, that was the occasion of it. Manetho says, 


that the person who foreshowed this purgation of 


Egypt to the king, was Amenophis; but this man 
says it was Phritiphantes. As to the numbers of 
the multitude that were expelled, they agree ex- 
ceedingly well,* the former reckoning them eigh- 
ty thousand, and the latter about two hundred 
and fifty thousand. Now, for Manetho, he de- 
scribes these polluted persons as sent first to 
work in the quarries, and says, that after that, 
the city Avaris was given them for their habita- 
tion. As alse he relates, that it was not till after 
they had made war with the rest of the Egyp- 
tians, that they invited the people of Jerusalem 
to come to their assistance; while Cheremon says 
only, that they were gone out of Egypt, and 
lighted upon three hundred and eighty thousand 
men about Pelusium, who had been left there by 
Amenophis, and so they invaded Egypt with 
them again; that thereupon Amenophis fled into 
Ethiopia. But then, this Cheremon commits a 
most ridiculous blunder in not informing us who 
this army of so many ten thousands were, or 
whence they came; whether they were native 
Egyptiaos, or whether they came from a foreign 
country. Nor, indeed, has this man, who forged 
a dream from Isis, about the leprous people, as- 
signed the reason miy the king would not bring 
tbem into Egypt. Moreover, Cheremon sets 
down Joseph as driven away at the same time 
with Moses, who yet died four generationst be- 
fore Moses, which four generations make almost 
one hundred and seventy years. Besides all this, 
Ramesses, the son of Amenophis, by Manetho’s 
account, was a young man, and assisted his father 
in this war, and left the country at the same time 
with him, and fledinto Ethiopia. But Cheremon 
makes him to have been born in a certain Cave, 
after his father was dead. and that he then over- 
came the Jews in battle, and drove them into Sy- 
ria, being in number about two hundred thou- 
sand. O the levity of the man! For he had neither 
told us who these three hundred and eighty thou- 
sand were, oor how the four hundred and thirty 
thousand perished; whether they fell in war, or 
went over to Ramesses. And what is the strangest 
of all, it is not possible to learn out of hint who 
they were whom he calls Jews, or to which of these 
two parties he applies that denomination: whether 
to the two hundred and fifty thousand leprous peo- 
ple, or to the three hundred and eighty thousand 
that were about Pelusium. But, perhaps. it will 
be looked upon as a silly thing in me to make any 
larger confutation of such writers as sutliciently 
confnte themselves; for had they been only con- 
futed by other men, it had been more tolerable. 

34. I shall now add to these accounts about 

* By way of irony, I suppose. 

t Here we sce 1hat Josephus esteemed a generation be- 
tween Joseph and Moses to a about 42 or 43 years; which, 
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Manetho and Cheremon, somewhat about Lysi- 
machus who hath taken the same topic of false- 
hood with those forementioned, but hath gone 
far beyond them in the incredible nature of his 
forgeries: which plainly demonstrates that he 
contrived them out of his virulent hatred of our 
nation. His words are these: ‘‘ The people of the 
Jews being leprous and scabby, and subject to 
certain other kinds of distempers, in the days of 
Bocchoris, king of Egypt, they fed to the tem- 
ples, and got their onl there by begging: and 
as the numbers were very great that were fallen 
under these diseases, there arose a scarcity in 
Egypt. Hereupon Bocchoris, the king of Egypt, 
sent some to consult the oracle of [Jupiter] Ham- 
mon about this scarcity. The god’s answer was 
this, that he must purge his temples of impure 
and impious men, by expelling them out of those 
temples into desert places; but as to the scabby 
and leprous people, he must drown them, and 
purge his temples, the sun having an indignation 
at these men’s being suffered to live; and by this 
means the land will bring forth its fruits. Upon 
Bocchoris’s having received these oracles, he call- 
ed for their priests, and the attendants upon their 
altars, and ordered them to make a collection of 
the impure people, and to deliver them to the 
soldiers, to carry them away into the desert, but 
to take the leprous people, and wrap them in 
sheets of lead, and let them fall down into the sea. 
Hereupon the scabby and leprous people were 
drowned, and the rest were gotten together aud 
sent into desert places, in order to be exposed to 
destruction. In this case they assembled them- 
selves together, and took counsel what they 
should do, and determined that as the night was 
coming on, they should kindle fires and lamps, 
and keep watch; that they also should fast the 
next night, and propitiate the gods, in order to 
obtain deliverance from them: that on the next 
day there was one Moses, who advised them that 
they should venture upon a journey, and go along 
one road till they should come to places fit for 
habitation: that he charged them to have no kind 
regards for any man, nor give good counsel tu any, 
but always to advise them for the worst, and to 
overturn all those temples and altars of the gods 
they should meet with: and the rest commend- 
ed what he had said with one consent, and did 
what they had resolved on, and so travelled over 
the desert. But that the difficulties of the jour- 
ney being over, they came to a country inhabit- 
ed, and that there they abused the men, and 

lundered and burnt their temples, and then came 
into that land which is called Judea, and there 
they built a city, and dwelt therein, and that their 
city was named Hierosyla, from this their rob- 
bing of the temples; but that still, upon the suc- 
cess they had afterwards, they in time changed 
its denomination, that it might not be a reproach 
to them, and called the city Hierosolyma, and 
themselves Hierosolymites.” 

35. Now this man did not discover nor menfion 
the same king with the others, but feigned a 
newer name, aud passing by the dream and the 
Egyptian prophet, he brings him to [Jupiter] 
Hammon, In order to gain oracles about the scab- 
by and leprous people; for he says, that the mul- 
titude of Jews were gathered together at the 
temples. Now it is uncertain whiter he as- 
eribes his name to these lepers, or to those that 
were subject to such diseases among the Jews 
only; for he describes them as a people of the 
Jews. What people does he mean? foreigners, 
or those of that country? Why then dost thou 
call them Jews, if they were Egyptians? But if 
they were foreigners, why dost thou not tell us 
whence they came? And how could it be that, 
after the king had drowned many of them in the 
sea, and ejected the rest into desert places, there 
if taken between the earlier children, well agrees with 


the duration of human life in those ages. See Authent. 
Rec. Part II. p. 966, 1019, 1020. 
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should be stil] so great a multitude remaining? 
Or after what maaner did they pass over the de- 
sert, and get the land which we now dwell in, 
and build our city, and that temple which hath 
been so famous among all mankind? And be- 
sides, he ought to have spoken more about our 
legislator, than by giving us his bare name; and 
to have informed us of what nation he was, and 
what parents he was derived from; and to have 
assigned the reasons why he undertook to make 
such laws concerning the gods, and concerning 
matters of injustice with regard to men during 
that journey. For, in case the people were by 
birth Egyptians, they would not on the sudden 
have so easily changed the customs of their coun- 
try: and in case they had been foreigners, they 
had for certain some Jaws or other, which had 
been kept by them from long custom. It is true, 
that with regard to those who ejected them, they 
might have sworn never to bear good-will to 
them, and might have had a plausible reason for 
so doing. But if these men resolved to wage an 
implacable war against all men, in case they had 
acted as wickedly as he relates of them, and this 
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while they wanted the assistance of all men, 
this demonstrates a kiad of mad conduct indeed, 
but not of the men themselves, but very greatl 
so of him who tells such lies uponthem. He hat 
also impudence enough to say, that a name im- 
plying robbers* of the temple was given to their 
city, and that this name was afterward changed. 
The reason of which is plain, that the former 
name brought reproach and hatred upon them in 
the times of their posterity, while, it seems, those 
that built the city, thought they did honor to the 
city by giving it such a name. So we see that 
this fine fellow had such an unbounded inclina- 
tion to reproach us, that he did not understand 
that robbery of temples is not expressed by the 
same word and name among the Jews as it is 
among the Greeks. But why should a man say 
any more to a person who tells such impudent 
lies? However, since this book is arisen to com- 
petent length, I will make another beginning, and 
endeavor to add what still remains to perfect my 
design in the following book. 


* This is the meaning of Hierosyla in Greek, not in 
Hebrew. 
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§ 1. IN the former book, most honored Epa- 
phroditus, I have demonstrated onr antiquity, and 
confirmed the truth of what I have said, from 
the writings of the Phuwnicians, and Chaldeans, 
and Egyptians. I have, moreover, produced 
many of the Grecian writers as witnesses there- 
to. [have also made a refutation of Manetho and 
Cheremon, and of certain others of our enemies. 
I shall now, therefore,* begin a confutation of the 
remaining authors who have written any thing 
against us; although I confess I have had a 
doubt upon me about Apiont the grammarian, 
whether I ought to take the trouble of con- 
futing him or not; for some of his writings con- 
tain much the same accusations which the others 
have laid against us, some things that he hath 
added are very frigid and contemptible, and for 
the greatest part of what he says, it is very scur- 
rilous, and, to speak no more than the plain trnth, 
it speaks him to be a very unlearned person, and 
what he lays together looks like the work of a 
man of very bad morals, and of one no better in 
his whole life than a mountebank. Yet, because 
there are a great many men so very foolish, that 
they are rather caught by such orations than hy 
what is written with care, and take pleasure in 
reproaching other men, and cannot abide to hear 
them commended, I thought it to be necessary 
not to let this man go off without examination, 
who had written such an accusation against us, 
as if he would bring us to make an answer ia 
open court. For I also have observed, that many 
men are very much delighted when they see a 
man who first began to reproach another, to be 
himself exposed to contempt on account of the 
vices he hath himself been guilty of. However, 
it is not a very my thing to get over this man’s 
discourse, nor to know plainly what he means: 
yet does he ecem, amidst a great confusion and 
-- disorder in his falsehoods, to produce, in the first 
place, such things as resemble what we have ex- 
amined already, and relate to the departure of 
our forefathers out of Egypt; and, in the second 
place, he accuses the Jews that are inhabitants 
of Alexandria; as, in the third place, he mixes 
with those things such accusations as concern the 
sacred purifications, with the other legal rites 
used in the temple. 


* The former part of this second book is written against 
the calumnies of Apion, and then, more briefly, against the 
like calumnies of Apollonius Molo. But after that, Jose- 
phos leaves off any more particular reply to those adver- 
saries of the Jews, and gives us a large and excellent do- 
scription and vindication of that theosracy which was aet- 
Ued for the Jewish nation by Moses, their great legislator. 


2. Now, although I cannot but think that I 
have already demonstrated, and that abundantly 
more than was necessary, that our fathers were 
not originally Egyptians, nor were thence expel- 
led, nerther on account of bodily diseases or any 
other calamities of that sort; yet will F briefly 
take notice of what Apion adds upon that sub- 
ject: for in his third book, which relates to the 
affairs of Egypt, he speaks thus:—“I have heard 
of the ancient men of Egypt, that Moses was of 
Heliopolis, and that he thought himself obliged 
to follow the customs of his forefathers, and offer- 
ed his prayers in the open air towards the city 
walls; but that he reduced them all to be direct- 
ed towards sunrising, which was agreeable to the 
situation of Heliopolis: that he also set up pil- 
lars instead of gnomons,t under which was re- 
presented a cavity, like that of a boat, and the 
shadow that fell from their tops fell down upon 
that cavity, that it might go round about the like 
course as the sun itself goes round tn the other.” 
This is that wonderful relation which we have 

iven us by this great grammarian. But that it 
is a false one is so plain, that it stands in need of 
few words to prove it, but is manifest from the 
works of Moses; for when he erected the first 
tabernacle to God, he did himself neither give 
order for any such kind of representation to be 
made at it, nor ordain that those that came after 
hin) should make such a one. Moreover, when, 
in a future age, Solomon built his temple in Je- 
rusalem, he avoided all such needless decorations 
as Apion hath here devised. He says further, 
how “he had heard of the ancient men, that Mo- 
ses was of Heliopolis.” To be sure that was be- 
cause, being a younger man hiniself, he believed 
those that by their elder age were acquainted 
and conversed with him! Now this grammarian 
as he was, could not certainly tell which was the 
poet Homer’s country, no more than he could 
which was the country of Pythagoras, who lived 
comparatively but a little while ago: yet does he 
thus easily determine the age of Moses who 
preceded them such a vast number of years, as 
depending on his ancient men's relation; which 
shows how notorious a liar he was. But then as 
to his chronological determination of the time 
when he says he brought the leprous people, the 


t Called by Tiberius, Cymbalum Mundi, the drum of 
the world. 

t This seems to have been the first dia] that had been 
made in Egypt, and was a little hefore the time that Ahaz 
made his [first} dial in Judea, aad ehout anno 755, io the 
first year of the seventh Olympiad, as we shall see pre 
sently. See 2 Kings xx. 11: Isaiah xxxviii. & 
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blind and the lame out of pt, see how well 
this most accurate grammiarian of ours agrees 
with those that have written before him. Mane- 
tho says, that the Jews departed out of Egypt in 
the reign of Tethmosis, three hundred and ninety- 
three years before Danaus fled to Argos; Lysi- 
machus says it was under king Bocchoris, that 
is, one thousand seven hundred years ago; Molo 
and some others determined it as every one 
leased; but this Apion of ours, as deserving to 
n believed before them, hath determined it ex- 
actly to have been in the seventh Olympiad, and 
the first year of that Olympiad; the very same 
year in which he says that Carthage was built 
by the Phænicians. The reason why he added 
this buildiag of Carthage was, to be sure, in or- 
der, as he thought, to strengthen his assertion by 
so evident a cter of chronology. But he 
was not aware that this character confutes his 
assertion; for if we may give credit to the Phæ- 
nician records as to the time of the first coming 
of their colony to Carthage, they relate that Hi- 
rom their king was above a hundred and fifty 
years earlier than the building of Carthage, con- 
cerning whom Í have formerly produced testimo- 
nials out of those Pheenician records; as also 
that this Hirom was a friend of Solomon when 
he was building the temple at Jerusalem, and 
gave him great assistance in his building that 
temple; while still Solomon himself built that 
temple six hundred and twelve years after the 
Jews came out of Egypt. As for the number of 
those that were expelled out of Egypt, he hath 
contrived to have the very same number with 
Lysimachus, and says they were a hundred and 
ten thousand. He then assigns a certain won- 
derful and plausible occasion for the name of Sab- 
bath; for he says, that “ when the Jews had tra- 
velled a six days’ journey, they had buboes in 
their groins; and that on this account it was 
that they rested on the seventh day, as having 
ot safely to that country which is now called 
udea; that then they preserved the language of 
the Egyptians, and called that day the Sabbath, 
for that malady of buboes on their groin was 
named Sabbatosis by the Egyptians.” And 
would not a man now laugh at this fellow’s 
trifling, or rather hate his impudence in writin 
thus? We must, it seems, take it for erated 
that all these hundred and ten thousand men 
inust have these buboes. But, for certain, if 
those men had been blind and lame, and had all 
sorts of distempers upon them, as Apion says 
they had, they could not have gone one single 
day’s journey: but if they had been all able to 
travel over a large desert, and besides that to 
fight and conquer those that opposed them, they 
had not all of them had buboes on their groins 
after the sixth day was over: for no such distem- 
per comes P maliy and of necessity upon those 
that travel; but still, when there are many ten 
thousands in a camp together, they constantly 
march a settled space [in a day.) Noris it at all 
probable that such a thing should happen by 
chance: this would be prodigiously absurd to be 
supposed. However, our nibi. author Api- 
on had before told us, that ‘“ they came to Judea 
in six days’ time; and again, that “ Moses 
went up to a mountain that Tay between Egypt 
and Arabia, which was called Sinai, and was 
concealed there forty days, and that when he 
came down from thence, he gave laws to the 
Jews.” But then, how was it possible for them 
to tarry forty days in a desert tite where there 
was no water, and at the same time to pass all 
over the country between that and Judea in six 
days? And as for this grammatical translation 
of the word Sabbath, it either contains an in- 
stance of his great impudence or gross ignorance; 
for the words Sabbo and Sabbath are widely dif- 
ferent from one another: for the word Sabbath 
in the Jewish language denotes rest from all sorts 
of work; but the word Sabbo, as he affirms, de- 
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notes among the Egyptians a malady of a bubo 
in the groin. 

3. This is that novel account which the Egyp- 
tian Apion gives us concerning the Jews’ depart- 
ure out of Egypt, and is no better than a contri- 
vance of his own. But why should we wonder 
at the lies he tells about our forefathers, when he 
affirms them to be of Egyptian original, when 
he lies also about himself? for although he was 
born at Oasis in Egypt, he pretends to be, as a 
man may say, the top man of all the Egyptians; 
yet does he forswear his real country and pro- 
genitors, and, by falsely pretending to be born at 
Alexandria, cannot deny the pravity of his fami 
ly; for you see how justly he calls those Egyp- 
tians whom he hates and endeavors to reproa ii 
for had he not deemed Egyptians to bea name of 
great reproach, he ait not have avoided the 
name of an Egyptian himself; as we know that 
those who brag of their own countries, value 
themselves upon the denomination they acquire 
thereby, and reprove such as unjustly lay claim 
thereto. As for the Egyptians’ claim to be of our 
kindred, they do it on one of the following ac- 
counts: I mean, either as they value themselves 
upon it, and pretend to bear that relation to us; 
or else as they would draw us in to be partakers 
of their own infamy. But this fine fellow Apion 
seems to broach this reproachful appellation 
against us, [that we were originally Egyptians, | 
in order to bestow it on the Alexandriaus as a re- 
ward for the privilege they bad given him of 
being a fellow-citizen with them: he also is ap- 
prized of the ill-will the Alexandrians bear to 
thuse Jews who are their fellow-citizens, and so 
popon to himself to reproach them, although 

e must thereby include all the other Egyptians 
also, while in both cases he is no better than an 
impudent liar. 

4. But let us now see what those heavy and 
wicked crimes are, which Apion charges upon 
the Alexandrian Jews. ‘They came (says te) 
out of Syria, and inhabited near the tempestuous 
sea, and were in the neighborhood of the dash- 
ing of the waves.” Now, if the place of habita- 
tion includes any thing that is reproachful, this 
man reproaches not his own real country, ! Egypt, ] 
but what he pretends to be his own country, 
Alexandria; for all are agreed in this, that the 
ees of that city which is near the sea is the 

est part of all for habitation. Now, if the Jews 
gained that part of the city by force, and have 
kept it hitherto without impeachment, this is a 
mark of their valor; but in reality it was Alex- 
ander himself that gave them that place for their 
habitation, when they obtained equal privileges 
there with the Macedonians. Nor can I devise 
what Apion would have said, had their habita- 
tion been at Necropolis.* and not been fixed hard 
by the royal palace [as it is;] nor had their nation 
had the denomination of Macedonians given 
them till this very day be they have. ] Had this 
nian now read the epistles of king Alexander, or 
those of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, or met with 
the writings of the succeeding kings, or that pil- 
lar which 1s still standing at Alexandria, and con- 
tains the privileges which the great va 
Cæsar bestowed upon the Jews; had this man, 
say, known these records, and yet had the impu- 
dence to write in contradiction to them, he hath 
shown himself to be a wicked man: but if he 
knew nothing of these records, he hath shown 
himself to be a man very ignorant; nay, when 
he appears to wonder how Jews could be called 
Alexandrians, this is another like instance of his 
ignorance; for all such as are called out to be co- 
lonies, although they be ever so far remote from 
one another in their original, receive their names 
from those that bring them to their new habita- 
tions. And what occasion is there to speak of 
others, when those of us Jews that dwell at An- 
tioch are named Antiochiaus, because Seleucus 


* The burial-place for dead bodies as I supose. 
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the founder of that city gave them the privileges 
belonging thereto? After the like manner do 
those Jews that inhabit Ephesus and the other 
cities of Ionia, enjoy the same name with those 
that were originally born there, by the grant of 
the succeeding princes; nay, the kindness and 
hunianity of the Romans hath been so great, 
that it hath granted leave to almost all others to 
take the same name of the Romans upon them; I 
mean not Pere men only, but entire and 
large nations themselves also; for those ancient- 
ly named Iberi, and 'Fyrrheni, and Sabini, are 
now called Romani. And if Apion reject this 
way of obtaining the privilege of a citizen of 
Alexandria, let him abstain from calling himself 
an Alexandrian hereafter; for otherwise, how 
can he who was born in the very heart of Egypt 
be an Alexandrian, if this way of accepting such 
a privilege of what he would have us deprived, 
be once abrogated? although, indeed, these Ro- 
mans, who are now the lords of the habitable 
earth, have forbidden the Egyptians to have the 
privileges of any city whatsoever; while this 
fine fellow, who is willing to partake of such a 
privilege himself as he is forbidden to make use 
of, endeavors by calumnies to deprive those of 
it that have Bent received it; for Alexander did 
not, therefore, get some of our nation to Alexan- 
dria, because he wanted inhabitants for this his 
city, on whose building he had bestowed so much 
pains; but this was eve to our people as a re- 
ward, because he had, upon a careful trial, found 
them all to have been men of virtue and fidelity 
to him; for, as Hecateus says concerning us, 
‘**Alexander honored our nation to such a de- 
gree, that, for the equity and the fidelity which 
the Jews had exhibited to him, he permitted them 
to hold the country of Samaria free from tribute. 
Of the same mind also was Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, as to those Jews who dwelt at Alexan- 
drja.” For he intrusted the fortresses of Egypt 
into their hands, as believing they would keep 
them faithfully and valiantly for him; and when 
he was desirons to secure the government of Cy- 
rene and the other cities of Libya to himself, he 
sent a party of Jews to inhabit them. And for 
his successor Ptolemy, who was called Philadel- 
phus, he did not only set al) those of our nation 
tree who were captives under him, but did fre- 
quently* a money [for their ransom;] and 
what was his greatest work of all, he had a great 
desire of knowing our laws, and of obtaining the 
books of our sacred scriptures; accordingly he 
desired that such men might be sent him as might 
interpret our law to him: and in order to have 
them well compiled, he committed that care to 
no ordinary persons, but ordained that Denietrius 
Phalereus, and Andreus, and Aristeas; the first, 
Demetrius, the most learned person of his age, 
and the others, such as were intrusted with the 
guard of his body, should take the care of this 
matter: nor would he certainly have been so de- 
sirous of learning our law and the philosophy of 
our nation, had he despised the men that made 
use of it, or had he not indeed had them in great 
admiration. 

5. Now this Apion was unacquainted with al- 
most all the kings of those Macedonians whom 
he pretends to have been his progenitors; who 
were yet very well affected towards us; for the 
third of those Ptolemies, who was called Muerge- 
tes, when he had gotten possession of all Syria 
by force, did not offer his thank-offerings to the 
Egyptian gods for his victory, but came to Jeru- 
salem, and, according to our own laws, offered 


* For zoAAzx1c, ar frequently, I would herercad moara, 
a great deal of money; for we, indeed, rend both in 
Aristeas and Josephus, that thia Ptolemy Philadelphus 
onco gavo a very greal sum of monty to redeem above 
100,000 Jewish captivea, but not of any sums of money, 
which he disbursed on their uecount at other Limes, that 
I know of. 

t Here begins a great defect in the Greek copy; but 
the old Latin version fully supplice that defect 
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many sacrifices to God, and dedicated to him 
such gifts as were suitable to such a victory; and 
as for Ptolemy Philometer and his wife Cleopa- 
tra, they committed their whole kingdom to the 
Jews, when Onias and Dositheus, both Jews, 
whose names are laughed at by Apion, were the 
generals of their whole army. But certainly, in- 
stead of reproaching them, he ought to admire 
their actions, and return them thanks for saving 
Alexandria, whose citizen he pretends to be; 
for when these Alexandrians were making war 
with Cleopatra the queen, and were in danger of 
being utterly e n these Jews brought them 
to terms of agreement, and freed them from the 
miseries of a civil war. “But then (says Apion) 
Onias brought a small army afterward upon the 
city, at the time when Thermus the Roman am- 
bassador was there present.” Yes, do F venture 
to say, and that he did rightly and very justly in 
so doing; for that Ptolemy who was eallee Phys- 
co, upon the death of his brother Philometer, 
came from Cyrene, and would have ejected Cle- 
opatra as well as her sons out of their kingdom, 
that he might obtain it for himself unjustly.¢ For 
this cause, then, it was, that Onias undertook a 
war against him on Cleopatra’s account; nor 
would he desert that trust the royal family had 
reposed in him in their distress. Aecordingety, 
God gave a remarkable attestation to his right- 
eous procednre; for when Ptolemy Physcot had 
the presumption to fight agninst Onjas's army, 
and had caught all the Jews that were in the 
city, [Alexandria,] with their children aod wives, 
and exposed them naked and in bonds to his ele- 
phants, that they might be trodden upon and de- 
stroyed; and when he had made those elephants 
drunk for that purpose, the event proved contra- 
ry to his preparations; for these elephants left 
the Jews who were exposed to them, and fell vio- 
lently upon Physco’s friends, and slew a great 
number of them: nay, after this, Ptolemy saw a 
terrible ghost, which prohihited his hurting those 
men: his very concubine whom he loved so well, 
some call her Ithaca, and others Irene, making 
supplication to him, that he would not perpetrate 
so great a wickedness. So he conpited with her 
request, and repented of what he either had ab- 
ready done or was about to do; whence it is well 
known that the Alexandrian Jews do with good 
reason celebrate this day, on the account that 
they had thereon bcen vouchsafed such an evi- 
dent deliverance from God. However, Apion, the 
common caluminiator of men, hath the presump- 
tion to accuse the Jews for making this war 
against Physco, when he ought to hare com- 
mended them for the same. This man also makes 
mention of Cleopatra, the last queen of Alexan- 
dria, and abnses us, because shé was ungrateful 
to us; whereas he ought to have reproved her, 
who indulged herself in all kinds of injustice and 
wicked practices, both with regard to her near- 
est relations and husbands who had loved her, 
and, indeed, in genera], with regard to all the Ro- 
mans, and those emperors that were her hene- 
factors: who also had her sister Arsinoe slain in 
a temple, when she had done her no harm: more- 
over, she bad her brother slain by private trea- 
chery, and she destroyed the gods of her country 
and the sepulchres of her progenitors; and while 
she had received her kingdom from the first 
Cesar, she liad the impudence to rebel against 
his son} and successor: nay, she corrupted An- 
tony with her love-tricks, and rendered him an 
enemy to his country, and made him treacherous 
to his friends, and [by his means] despoiled some 


t What crror is hero generally believed to have heen 
commilted by our Josephue in ascribing a deliverance of 
the Jews 10 the reign of Ptolemy Physeo, lhe seventh of 
thoso Ptolemics, which has been universally supposed to 
have heppened under Ptolemy Philopaler, the fourth of 
them, is no belter than a gross error of the moderns, and 
not of Josephus, as I have fully proved in the Authent. Ree 
parti. p. 200—204, whither I refer the inquisilive reader. 

§ Sister’s son, and edopled son. 
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ef their roya) authority, and forced others in her 
madness to act wickedly. But what need I en- 
large upon this head any farther, when she left 
Antony in his fight at sea, though he were her 
husband, and the father of their eommon chil- 
dren, and compelled him to resign up his govern- 
ment, with the army, and to follow her [into 
Egypt:] nay, when last of all Cæsar had taken 
Alexan ria, she came to that pitch of cruelty, 
that she declared she had some ope of preserv- 
ing her affairs still, in ease she could kill the 
Jews, though it were with her own hand; to 
such a degree of barbarity aad _ perfidiousness 
had she arrived. And doth any one think that 
we cannot boast ourselves of any thing, if, as 
Apion says, this queen did not at a time ot famine 
distribute wheat among us? However, she at 
length met with the punishment she deserved. 
As for us Jews, we appeal to the great Cesar 
what assistance we brought him, and what fideli- 
ty we showed to him against the late as 
also, to the senate and its decrees, and the epis- 
tles of Augustus Cæsar, whereby our merits [to 
the Romans] are justified. Apion ought to have 
looked upon those epistles, and, in particular, to 
have examined the testimonies given on our be- 
half under Alexander and all the Ptolemies, and 
the decrees of the senate and of the greatest Ro- 
man emperors. And if Germanicus was not able 
to make a distribution of corn to all the inhabit- 
ants of Alexandria, that only shows what a bar- 
ren time it was, and how great a want there was 
then of corn, but tends nothing to the accusation 
of the Jews: for what all the emperors have 
thought of the Alexandrian Jews is well known; 
for this distribution of wheat was no otherwise 
omitted with regard to the Jews than it was 
with regard to the other inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria. But they still were desirous to preserve 
what the kings had formerly entrusted to their 
care, I mean the custody of the river; nor did 
those kings think them unworthy of having the 
entire custody thereof upon all occasions. 

6. But, besides this, Apion objects to us thus.— 
“If the Jews, (says he,) be citizens of Alexan- 
dria, why do they not worship the same gods 
with the Bie kias?" To which I give this 
answer: Since you are yourselves Egyptians, 
why do you fight it out one against another, and 
have implacable wars about your religion? At 
this rate we must not call you all Egyptians, nor, 
indeed, in general men, because you breed up 
with great care beasts of a nature quite contrary 
to that of men, although the nature of all men 
seems to be one andthe same. Now, if there be 
such differences in opinionamong you Egyptians, 
why are you surprised that those who came to 
Alexandria from another country, and had ori- 

inal laws of their own before, should persevere 
in the observance of those laws? But still he 
charges us with being the authors of sedition: 
which accusation, if it be a just one, why is it not 
laid against us all, since we are known to be all 
of one mind. Morcover, those that search into 
such matters will soon discover, that the authors 
of sedition have been such citizens of Alexandria 
as Apion is; for while they were the Grecians 
and Macedonians who were in possession of this 
city, there was no sedition raised against us, and 
we were permitted to observe our ancicnt so- 
lemnities; but when the number of the Egyp- 
tians therein came to be considerable, the times 
grew confused, and then these seditions broke 
out still more and more, while our people con- 
tinued uncorrupted. These Egyptians, therefore, 
were the authors of these troubles, who having 
not the constancy of Macedonians, nor the pru- 
dence of Grecians, indulged all of them the evil 
manners of the Egyptians, and continued their 
ancient hatred against us; for what is here so 
presumptuously charged upon us, is owing to the 
differences that are amongst themselves; while 
many of them have not obtained the privileges of 
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citizens ın proper times, but style those who are 
well known to lave had that privilege extendeu 
to them all, no other than foreigners: for it does 
not appear that any of the kings have ever for- 
merly bestowed those privileges of citizens upon 
Egyptians, no more than have the emperors 
done it more lately; while it was Alexander who 
introduced us into this city at first, the kings 
augmented our privileges therein, and the Ro- 
mans have been pleased to preserve them al- 
ways inviolable. Meer. A would lay a 
blot upon us, because we do not erect images for 
our emperors; as if those emperors did not know 
this before, or stood in need of Apion as their de- 
fender; whereas he ought rather to have admired 
the magnanimity and modesty of the Romana, 
whereby they do not compel those that are sub- 
ject to them to transgress the laws of their cona- 
tries, but are willing to receive the honors due 
to them after such a manner as those who are to 
pay them esteem consistent with piety, and with 
their own laws; for they do not thank people for 
conferring honors upon them, when they are 
compelled by violence so to do. Accordingly, 
since the Grecians and some other nations think 
ita right thing to make images, nay, when they 
have painted the pictures of their parents, and 
wives, and children, they exult for joy; and some 
there are who take pictures for themselves of 
such persons as were noway related to them 
nay, some take the pictures of such servants as 
they were fondof. What wonder is it then if such 
as these appear willing to pay the same respect 
to their princes and lords? but then, our legis- 
lator hath forbidden us to make images, not by 
way of denunciation beforehand, that the Romaa 
authority was not to be honored, but as de- 
spising a thing that was neither necessary nor 
useful for either God or man; and he forbade 
them, as we shall prove hereafter, to make these 
images for any part of the animal creation, and 
much less for God himself, who is no part of such 
animal creation. Yet hath our legislator no 
where forbidden us to pay honors to worthy 
men, provided they be of another kind, and inferior 
to those we pay to God; with which honors we 
willingly testify our respect to our emperors, and 
to the people of Rome: we also offer perpetual 
sacrifices for them: nor do we only oter them 
every day at the common expenses of all the 
Jews, but although we offer no other such sacri- 
fices out of our common expenses, no, not for our 
own children, yet do we this as a peculiar honor 
to the emperors, and to them alone, while we do 
the same to no other person whomsoever. And 
let this suffice for an answer in general to Apion 
as to what he says with relation to the Alexan- 
drian Jews. 
7. Ilowever, I cannot but admire those other 
authors who furnished this man with such his 
materials: [ mean Possidonius and Apollonius 
the son of] Molo,* who, while they accuse us 
for not worshipping the same gods whom others 
worship, they think themselves not guilty of im- 
iety when they tell lies of us, and frame absurd 
and reproachful stories about our temple; where- 
as it is a most shameful thing for freemen to forge 
lies on any occasion, and much more so, to forge 
them about ourtemple, which was so famous over 
all the world, and was preserved so sacred by us; 
for Apion had the impudence to pretend, “ that 
the Jews placed an ass’s head in their holy place,” 
and he affirms, “that this was discovered when 
Antiochus Epiphanes spoiled our temple, and 
found that ass’s head there made of gold, and 
worth a great deal of money." To this my first 
answer Shall be this, that had there been any 
such thing among us, an Egyptian ought by no 
means to have thrown it in our teeth, since an ass 


*Called more property .Wolo or Apollonius Molo, as 
hereafter; for Apollonius, the son of Molo, was another 
person, as Strabo mforms us, lib. xiv. 
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is not a More contemptible anima! than***} and 
goats, and other such creatures, which among 
them are gods. But besides this answer, I say 
farther, how comes it about that Apion does not 
understand this to be no other than a palpable 
lie, and to be confuted by the thing itself as utter- 
ly incredible? For we Jews are always governed 
by the same laws, in which we constantly perse- 
vere; aad although many misfortunes have be- 
fallen our city, as the like have befallen others, 
and although Theos, [Epiphanes,] and Pompey 
the Great, and Licinius Crassus. and last of all 
Titus Cesar, have conquered us in war, and got- 
ten possession of our temple; yet have they none 
of ther found any such thing there, nor indeed 
anything but what was agreeable to the strictest 
lipi although what they found we are notat 
iberty to reveal to other nations. But for An- 
tiochus, [Epiphanes,] he had no, just cause for 
that ravage in our temple that he made; he only 
came to it when he wanted money, without de- 
claring himself our enemy, and attacked us while 
we were his associates and his friends; nor did he 
find any thing there that was ridiculous. This 
is attested by many worthy writers; Polybius of 
Megalapolis, Strabo of Cappadocia, Nicolaus of 
Damascus, Timagenes, Castor the chronologer, 
and Apollodorus,t who all say, that it was out of 
Antiochus’s want of money that he broke his 
league with the Jews, and despoiled their temple 
when it was full of gold and silver. Apion ought 
to have had a regard to these facts, caer he had 
himself had either an ass’s heart or a dog’s im- 
pad al of such a dog I mean as they worship; 
or he had no other external reason for the lies 
he tells of us. As for us Jews, we ascribe no 
honor or power to asses, as do the Egyptians to 
crocodiles and asps, when they esteem such as 
are seized upon by the former, or bitten by the 
latter, to be happy persons, and persons worthy 
of God. Asses are the same with us which they 
are with other wise men, viz. creatures that bear 
the burdens that we lay upon them; but if they 
come to our threshing-floors, and eat our corn, 
ordo not perform what we impose upon them, 
we beat them with a great many stripes, because 
itis their business to minister to us in our hus- 
bandry affairs. But this Apion of ours was either 
erfectly unskilful in the composition of such fal- 
acious discourses, or however, when he began 
[somewhat better] he was not able to persevere in 
what he had undertaken, since he hath no manner 
of success in those reproaches he casts upon us. 
8. He adds another Grecian fable, in order to 
reproach us. In reply to which, it would be 
enough to say, that they who presume to speak 
about divine worship, ought not to be ignorant of 
this plain truth, that it 13 a degree of less impu- 
rity to pass through temples, than to forge wick- 
ed calumnics of its priests. Now, such men as 
he are more zealous to justify a sacrilegious king, 
than to write what is just and what is true about 
us and about our temple; for when they are de- 
sirous of gratifying Antiochus, and of concealing 
that perfidiousness and sacrilege which he was 
guilty of, with regard to our nation, when he 
wanted money, they endeavor to disgrace us, 
- and tell lies, even relating to futurities. Apion 
becomes other men’s prophet upon this occasion, 
and says, “that Antiochus found in our temple 
a bed and a man lying upon it, with a small table 
before him, full of dainties, from the [fishes of 
the] sea, and the fowls of the dry land; that this 
man was amazed at these dainties thus set be- 
fore him; that he immediately adored the king 
upon his coming in, as hoping that he would at- 
ford him all possible assistance; that he fell down 
upon his knees, and stretched out to him his right 


t Furones in the Latin, but what animal it denotes docs 
not now appear. 

tlt is a great pity that these six Pagan anthora, here 
mentioned to have described the famous profanation of 
the Jewish temple by Antiochus Epiphanes should be all 
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hand, and begged to oe released; and that when 
the king bade him sit down, and tell him who he 
was, and why he dwelt there, and what was the 
meaning of those various sorts of food that were 
set before him, the man made a lamentable com- 
laint, and with sighs, and tears in his eyes, gave 
a this account of the distress he was in, and 
said, that he was a Greek, and that ashe went 
over this province, in order to get his living, he 
was seized upon by foreigners, on a sudden, and 
brought to this temple, and shut up therein, and 
was seen by nobody, but was fattened by these 
curious provisions thus set before him; aad that 
truly, at the first, such unexpected advantages 
seemed to him matter of great joy; that after a 
while, they brought a suspicion upen him, and, 
at length, astonishment, what their meaning 
should be; that at last he inquired of the servants 
that came to him, and was by them informed, that 
it was in order to the fulfilling a law of the Jews, 
which they must not tell him, that he was thus 
fed; and that they did the same at a set time every 
year; that they used to catch a Greek foreigner 
and fat him thus up every year, and then lead him 
to a certain wood, and kill him, and sacrifice with 
their accustonied solemnities, and taste of his en- 
trails, and take an oath upon thus sacrificing a 
Greek, that they would ever be at enmity with 
the Greeks; and that then they threw the remain- 
ing parts of the miserable wretch into a certain 
pit.” Apion adds farther, “that the man said, 
there were buta few days to come ere he was 
to be slain, and implored Antiochus, that, out of 
the reverence he bore to the Grecian Gods, he 
would disappoint the snares the Jews laid for his 
blood, and would deliver him from the miseries 
with which he was encompassed.” Now, this is 
such a most tragical fable as is fnll of nothing 
but cruelty and impudence; yet does it not ex- 
cuse Antiochus of his sacrilegious attempts, as 
those who wrote it in his vindication are willin 
to suppose; for he could not presume beforehan 
that he should meet with any such thing in com- 
ing to the temple, but must have foun it unex- 
pectedly. He was therefore still an impious per- 
son, that was given to unlawful pleasures, and 
had no regard to God in hisactions. But [as for 
Apion] he hath done whatever his extravagant 
love of lying hath dictated to him, as it is most 
easy to discover by a consideration of his writings; 
for the difference of our laws is known not to re- 
gard the Grecians only, but they are principally 
opposite to the Egyptians, and to some other na- 
tions also; for cite it so falls out, that men of 
all countries come sometimes and sojourn amon 
us, how comes it about that we take an oath, an 
conspire only against the Grecians, and that by 
the effusion of their blood niso? Or, how is it 
possible, that all the Jews should get together to 
these sacrifices, and the entrails of one man 
should be sufficient for so many thousands to 
taste of them, as Apion pretends? Or, why did 
not the king carry this man, whosoever he was, 
and whatsoever was his name, (which is not set 
down in Apion’s book,) with great pomp back 
into his own country, when he might thereby 
have been esteemed a religious person himself, 
and a mighty lover of the Greeks, and might 
thereby have procured himself great assistance 
from all men against that hatred the Jews bore 
tohim. But I leave this matter: for the proper 
way of confuting fools is not to use bare words, 
but to appeal to the things themselves that make 
against them. Now, then, all such as ever saw 
the construction of our temple, of what nature it 
was, know well enough how the purity of it was 
never to be profaned; for it had four several 
courts,} encompassed with cloisters round about 


lost; I mean so far of thcir writings as contained that de- 
scription; though it is plain Josephus perused them all, as 
extant in hia time. f 

$I is remarkable that Josephus here, and, I think, no 
where else, reckons up fonr distinct courts of the temple; 
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every one of which had, by our law, a peculiar 
degree of separation from the rest. Into the first 
court every body was allowed to go, even foreign- 
ers, and none but women, during their courses, 
were prohibited to pass through it; all the Jews 
went into the second court, as well as their wives, 
when they were free from all uncleanness; into 
the third went the Jewish men when they were 
clean and purified; into the fourth went the 
priests, having on their sacerdotal garments: but 
forthe most sacred place, none went in but the 
high priests clothed in their peculiar garments. 
Now there is so great caution used about these 
offices of religion, that the priests are appointed 
to go into the temple but at certain hours; for in 
the morning, at the opening of the inner temple, 
those that are to ofliciate receive the sacrifices, 
as they do again at noon, till the doors are shut. 
Lastly, it is not so much as lawful to carry any 
vessel into the holy house, nor is there any thing 
therein but the altar (of incense,) the table (of 
show-bread,) the censer, and the candlestick, 
which are all written in the law; for there 1s no- 
thing farther there, nor are there any mysteries 
performed that may not be spoken of; nor is there 
any feasting within the place. For what I have 
now said is publicly known, and supported by 
the testimony of the whole people, and their 
operations are very manifest; tor although there 
be four courses of the priests, and every one of 
them have above five thousand men in them, yet 
do they officiate on certain days only; and when 
those days are over, other priests succeed in the 
performance of their sacrifices, and assemble to- 
gether at mid-day, and receive the keys of the 
temple, and the vessels by tale, without any 
thing relating to food or drink being carried into 
the temple; nay, we are not allowed to offer such 
things atthe altar, excepting what is prepared 
for the sacrifices. 

9. What then can we say of Apion, but that 
he examined nothing that concerned these things, 
while still he uttered incredible words about 
them? but itis a great shame for a grammarian 
not to be able to write true history. Now,if he 
knew the purity of our temple, he hath entirely 
omitted to take notice of it; but he forges a 
story about the seizing of a Grecian, about inef- 
fable food, and the most delicious preparation of 
dainties; and pretends that strangers could go 
into a place, whereinto the noblest men among 
the Jews are not allowed to enter unless they be 

riests. This, therefore, is the utmost degree of 
impiety, and a voluntary lie, in order to the delu- 
sion of those who will not examine into the truth 
of matters. Whereas, such unspeakable mis 
chiefs as are above related, have been occasioned 
by such calumnies that are raised upon us. 

10. Nay, this miracle of piety derides us far- 
ther, and adds the following preteuded facts to 
his former fable; for he says, that thir man re- 
lated how, ‘‘ while the Jews were once in a long 
war with the Idumeans, there came aman out of 
one of the cities of the Idumeans, who there had 
worshipped Apollo. This man, whose name is 
said to have been Zabidus, came to the Jews, 
and promised that he would deliver Apollo, the 
god of Dora, into their hands, and that he would 
come to our temple, if they would all come u 
wit him, and bring the whole multitude of the 
Jews with them; that Zabidus made him a cer- 
tain wooden instrument, and put it round ahout 
him, and set three rows of lamps therein. and 
walked after such a manner, that he appeared to 
those that stood a great way ofl him to be a kind 
of star walking upon the earth; that the Jews 
were terribly trightened at so surprising an ap- 


that of the Gentiles, that of the women of Israel, that of 
the men of Israel, and that of the priests; as also, that 
the court of the women admitted of the men, (I suppose 
only of the husbands of those wives that were therein,) 
while the court of the men did not adniit any women into 
it at all, 
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pearance, and stood very quiet at some distance ; 
and that Zabidus, while they continued so very 
quiet, went into the holy house, and carried oft 
that golden head of an ass, (for so facetiousl~ 
does he write,) and thea went his way back again 
to Dora, in great haste.” And say you so, sir? 
as I may reply; then does Apion load the ass, 
that is himself, and lays on him a burden of fool- 
eries and lies; for he writes of places that have 
no being, and not knowing the cities he speaks 
of, he changes their situation; for Idumea borders 
upon our country, and is near to Gaza, in which 
there is no such city as Dora: although there 
be, it is true, a city named Dora, in Vheenicia, 
near Mount Carmel, but it is four days’ journey 
from Idumea.* Now, then, why does this man 
accuse us, because we have not gods in common 
with other nations? If our forefathers were so 
easily prevailed upon to have Apollo come to 
them, and thought they saw him walking upon 
the earth, and the stars with him; for certainly 
those who have so many festivals, wherein they 
light lanps, must yet, at this rate, have never 
seen a candlestick! but still it seems that while 
Zabidus took his journey over the country, where 
were so many ten thousands of people, nobody 
met him. He also, it seems, even inatime of 
war, found the walls of Jerusalem destitute of 
guards: I omit the rest. Now the doors of the 
holy house were seventy} cubits high, and twen- 
ty cubits broad; they were all plated over with 
gold, and almost of solid gold itself, and there 
were no fewer than twenty{ men required to shut 
them every day; nor was it lawful ever to leave 
them open, though it seems this lanp-bearer of 
ours opened them easily, or thought he opened 
them, as he thought he had the ass’s head in his 
hand. Whether, therefore, he returned it to us 
again, or whether Apion took it and brought it 
into the temple again, that Antiochus might find 
it, and afford a handle for a second fable of 
Apion’s, is uncertain. 

11. Apion also tells a false story when be men- 
tions an oath of ours, as if we “swore by God, the 
maker of the heaven, and earth, and sea, to bear 
no good will to any foreigner, and particularly to 
none ot the Greeks.” Now this hae ought to 
have said directly, that “ we would bear no good 
will to any foreigner, and particularly to none of 
the Egyptians.” For then his story about the 
oath would have squared with the rest of his 
original forgeries, in case our forefathers had 
been driven away hy their kinsmen the Egyp- 
tians, not on account of any wickedness they had 
been guilty of, but on account of the calamities 
they were under; for as to the Grecians, we are 
rather remote from them in place, than different 
from them in our institutions, insomuch that we 
have no enmity with them. or any jealousy of 
them. On the contrary, it hath so happened, 
that many of them have come over to our laws, 
and some of them have continued in their obser- 
vation, although others of them had not courage 
enough pee ere and so departed from them 
again; or did any body ever hear this oath sworn 
by us; Apion, itseems, was the only person that 
heard it, tor he indeed was the first composer of it. 

12. However, Apion deserves to he admired for 
his great prudence, as to what I am going to say, 
which is this, that there is n plain mark nmong 
us, that we neither have just laws, nor worship 
God as we ought to do, because we nre not go- 
vernors, but are rather in subjection to Gentiles, 
sometimes to one nation, and sometimes to ano- 
ther; and that our city bath been liable to seve- 
ral calamities, while their city (Alexandria) hath 
been of old time an imperial city, and not used 


* Judea, in the Greek, by a gross mistake of ine trans- 
eribers. 

TSeven, in the Greek, by a like gross mistake of the 
transcribers. See Of the War, B. v. ch. v.rect. 4. 

t Two hundred, in the Greek, contrary to the twenty in 
the War, B. vii. ch. v. sect. 3. 
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to be in subjection to the Romans.” But now 
this man had better leave off his bragging, for 
every body but himself would think, that Apion 
said what he hath said against himself; for there 
are very few nations that have had the good for- 
tune to continue many generations in the princi- 
aa but still the mutations in human affairs 
ave put them into subjection under others; and 
most nations have been often subdued, and 
brought into subjection by others. Now for the 
Egyptians, perhaps they are the only nation that 
have had i: extraordinary privilege to have 
never served any of those monarchs who subdu- 
ed Asia and Europe, and this on account, as they 
pretend, that the gods fled into their country, 
and saved themselves by being changed into the 
shapes of wild beasts! Whereas these Egyp- 
tians* are the very people who appear to have 
never, in all the past ages, had one day of free- 
dom, no, not so much as from their own lords. For 
I will not reproach them with relating the man- 
ner how the Persians used them, and this not 
once only, but many times, when they laid their 
cities waste, demolished their temples, and cut 
the throats of those animals whom they esteem- 
ed to be gods; for it is not reasonable to imitate 
the clownish ignorance of Apion, who hath no 
regard to the misfortunes of thes Athenians, or of 
the Lacedemonians, the latter of whom were 
styled by all men the most courageous, and the 
former the most religious of the Grecians. I say 
nothing of such kings as have been famous for 
piety, particularly of one of them whose name 
was Cresus, nor what calamities he met with in 
his life: I say nothing of the citadel of Athens, 
of the temple at Ephesus, of that at Delphi, nor 
of ten thousand others which have been burnt 
down, while nobody cast reproaches on those 
that were the sufferers, but on those that were the 
actors therein. But now we have met with Apion, 
an accuser of our nation, though one that still 
forgets the miseries of his own people the Egyp- 
tians; but it is that Sesostris, who was once so 
celebrated a king of Egypt, that hath blinded 
him: now we will not brag of our kings, David 
and Solomon, though they conquered many na- 
tions: accordingly we will let them alone. How- 
ever, Apion is ignorant of what every body 
knows, that the Egyptians were servants to the 
Persians, and afterward to the Macedonians, 
when they were lords of Asia, and were no bet- 
ter than slaves, while we have enjoyed liberty 
formerly; nay, more than that, have fie the do- 
minion of the cities that lie round about us, and 
this nearly for a hundred and twenty years to- 
gether, until Pompeius Magnus. And when all 
the kings every where were conquered by the Ro- 
mans, our ancestors were the only people who 
continued to be esteemed their confederates and 
friends, on account of their fidelity to them. 

13. But says Apion, “we Jews have not had 
any wonderful men amongst us, not any invent- 
ors of arts, nor any eminent for wisdom.”— 
He then enumerates Socrates and Zeno, and 
Cleanthes, and some others of the same sort; and 
after all, he adds himself to them, which is the 
most wonderful thing of all that he says, and 

ronounces Alexandria to be happy because it 
may such a citizen as he js in it; ae he was the 
fittest man to be a witness to his own deserts, 
although he hath appeared to all others no better 
than a wicked mountebank, of a corrupt life and 
ill discourses; on which account one may justly 
pity Alexandria, if it should value itself upon 
such a citizen as he is. But as to our own men, 


* Thia notorious disgrace belonging peculiarly te tho 
people of Egypt, over since the limes of the old prophets 
of tha Jows, noted bath section 4 already, and here, may 
be confirmed hy the testimony of Isodurus, an Egyplian 
of Pelusium, Epist. lib. i. cap. 489. And this a remark. 
sble completion of the ancient prediction of God, by 
Ezek xxix. 14, 15.—That the Egyptians should ho a 
base kingdom. the basest of the kingdome;” and that it 
“ahould not exalt itself any more above the natiuas.”” The 


we have had those who have beenas deserving of 
commendation as any ather whosoever; and such 
as have perused our Antiquities cannot be igno- 
rant of them. 

14, As to the other things which he sets down 
as blame-worthy, it may perhaps be the best way 
to let them pass without apology, that he may be 
allowed to be his own accuser, and tbe accuser 
of the rest of the Egyptians. However, he ac- 
cuses us for sacrificing animals, and for abstain- 
ing from swine’s flesh, and laughs at us for the 
circumcision of our privy members. Now, as for 
our slaughter of tame animals for sacrifices, it is 
common to us and to all other men: but this 
Apion, by making it a crime to sacrifice them, de- 
inonstrates himself to be an Egyptian; for had 
he been either a Grecian or a Macedonian, (as he 
pretends to be,) he had not showed any uneasi- 
ness at it; for those people glory in sacrificing 
whole hecatombs to the gods, and make use of 
those sacrifices for feasting; and yet is not the 
world thereby rendered destinies of cattle, as 
Apion was afraid would come to pass. Yet if all 


men had followed the manners of the Egyptians,- 


the world had certainly been made desolate as to 
mankind, but had been filled full of the wildest 
sort of brute beasts, which, because they sup- 
poss them to be gods, they carefully nourish.— 

owever, if any one should ask Apion which of 
the Egyptians he thinks to be the most wise and 
most pious of them all, he would certainly ac- 
knowledge the priests to be so; for the histories 
say, that two things were originally committed to 
their care by their king’s injunctions, the wor- 
ship of the gods, and the support of wisdom and 
so Accordingly, these priests are all 
circumcised, and abstain from swine’s flesh: nor 
does any one of the other Egyptians assist them 
in slaying those sacrifices they offer to the gods. 
Apion was therefore quite blinded in his mind, 
aie for the sake of the Egyptians, he contri- 
ved to reproach us, and to accuse such others as 
not only make use of that conduct of life which 
he so much abuses, but have also taught other 
men to be circumcised, as says Herodotus, which 
makes me think that Apion is hereby justly pun- 
ished for his casting such reproaches on the laws 
of his own country; for he was circumcised him- 
self of necessity, on account of an ulcer in his 
pay member; and when he received no benefit 

y such circumcision, but his member became 
putrid, he died in great torment. Now men of 
good tempers ought to observe their own laws 
concerning religion accurately, and to persevere 
therein, but not presently abuse the laws of other 
nations; while this Apion deserted his awn laws, 
and told lies about ours. And this was the end 
of Apion's life, and this shall be the conclusion 
of our discourse about him. 

15. But now, since Apollonius, Molo, and Lysi- 
machus, and some others, write treatises about 
our lawgiver Moses, and about our laws, which 
are neither just nor true, and this partly out of 
irene. but chiefly out of ill-will to us, while 
they calumniate Moses as an impostor and de- 
ceiver, and pretend that our laws teach us wick- 
edness, but nothing that is virtuous, I have a 
mind to discourse briefly, according to my ability, 
about our whole constitution of government, and 
about the particular branches of it. For Į sup- 
pose it will thence become evident that the laws 
we have given us are disposed after the best man- 
ner for the advancement of piety, for mutua. 
communion with one another, for a general love 
of mankind, as also for justice, and for sustain- 


truth of which still farther appeurs by the present obser- 
vation of Jusephus, that these Egyptians had never, in all 
the past ages rince Sesostris, had una day of liberty, na 
not vo much as to hava heen free from despotic power un- 
der any of the monarchs to that day. And all this has 
been faund equally true, in the latter ages, under tha Ro- 
mans, Saracens, Mamelukes, aud Turks, from tha days of 
Josephus to the presont ago also. 
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ing labours with fortitude, and for a contempt of 
death. And I beg of those that shall peruse this 
writing of mine, to read it without partiality ; for 
it is not ny. purpose to write an encomium upon 
ourselves, but I shall esteem this as a most just 
apology for us, and taken from those our laws, 
according to which we lead our lives, against the 
many and the lying objections that have been 
made against us. Moreover, since this Apol- 
lonius does not do like Apion, and lay a continued 
accusation against us, but does it only by starts, 
and up and down his discourse, while he some- 
times reproaches us as atheists, and man-haters, 
aod sometimes hits us in the teeth with our want 
of courage, and yet sometinies, on the contrary, 
accuses us of too great boldness, and madness in 
our conduct: nay, he says, that we are the 
weakest of all the barbarians, and that this is the 
reason why we are the only people who have 
made no improvements in human life. Now I 
think I shall have then sufficiently disproved all 
these his allegations, when it shall appear that 
our laws enjoin the very reverse of what he 
says, and that we very carefully observe those 
laws ourselves. And if J] becompelled to make 
mention of the laws of other nations, that are 
contrary to ours, those ought deservedly to thank 
themselves for it, who have pretended to de- 
preciate our Jaws in comparison of their own: 
nor will there, I think, be any room after that for 
them to pretend, either that we have no such 
laws ourselves, an epitome of which I will pre- 
sent to the reader, or that we do not, above all 
men, continue in the observation of them. 

16. To begin thena good way backward: I 
would advance this, in the first place, that those 
who have been admirers of good order, and of 
living under common laws, and who began to ın- 
troduce them, niay well have thistestimony, that 
they are better than other men, both for modera- 
tion, and such virtue as is agreeable to nature. 
Indeed, their endeavour was to have every thing 
they ordained believed to be very ancient, that 
they might not be thought to imitate others, but 
might appear to have delivered a regular way of 
living to others after them. Since, then, this is 
the case, the excellency of a legislator is seen in 
providing for the people's living after the best 
manner, and in prevailing with those that are to 
use the laws he ordains for them, to have a good 
opinion of them, and in obliging the multitude to 
persevere in them, and to make no changes in 
them, neither in prosperity nor adversity. Now, 
I venture to say, that our legislator is the most 
ancient of all the legislators whom we have any 
where heard of; for as for the Lycurguses, and 
Solons,and Zaleucus Locrensis, and all those le- 
gislators who are so admired by the Greeks, 
they seem to be of yesterday, if compared with 
our legislator, insomuch as the very name of a 
law was not so much as known in old times 
among the Grecians. Homer is a witness to the 
truth of this observation, who never uses that 
term in all his poems: for indeed there was then 
no such thing among them, but the multitude 
was governed by wise maxinis, and by the in- 
junctions of their king. It wasalsoa long time* 


* Viz. After the greatest part of the world had feft off 
their Obedience to God, their original Iegistator. See 
Scripture Politics, page 6,7. 

t This language, that Moses veroxs 'sxurov, persuaded 
himself that what he did wns according to God's will, 
ean mean no more by Josephis’s own constant notions 
elsewhere, than that he was firmly persuaded, that he 
had fully satisfied himself, that soit was, viz. by the ma- 
ny revelations he had received from God, and the nu- 
merous miracles God had enabled him to work, as he, 
both in these very two hooks against Apion, and in his 
Antiquities most elearly and frequently assures us. This 
is farther evident from several passages lower, where 
he affirms that Moses was no impostor nor deceiver, and 
where he assures us that Moses’s constitution of govern- 
ment was no other thana theocraey; and where he says 
they are to hope for deliverance out of their distresses 
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that they continued in the use of these unwritten 
customs, although they were always changing 
them upon several occasions. But for our legis- 
lator, who wasof so much greater antiquity than 
the rest, (as even those who speak against us 
upon all occasions do always confess,) he ex- 
hibited himself to the people as their best go- 
vernor and counsellor, and included in his legis- 
lation the entire conduct of their lives, and pre- 
vailed with them to receive it, and brought it so 
to pass, that those that were made acquainted 
with his laws did most carefully observe them. 
17. But let us consider his first and greatest 
work: for when it was resolved on by our fore- 
fathers to leave Egypt, and return to their own 
country, this Moses took the many ten thousands 
that were of the peaple, and saved them out of 
many desperate distresses, and brought them 
home in safety. And certainly it was here ne- 
cessary to travel over a country without water, 
and full of sand, to overcome their enemies, and 
during these battles, to preserve their children, 
and their wives, and their prey; on all which oc- 
casions he became an excellent general of an 
army, and a most prudent counsellor, and one 
that took the truest care of them all; he also so 
brought it about, that the whole multitude de- 
pended uponhim. And while he had them always 
obedient to what he enjoined, he made no man- 
ner of use of his authority for his own private ad- 
vantage, which is the usual time when governors 
gain great powers to themselves, and pave the 
way for tyranny, and accustom the multitude to 
live very dissolutely: whereas, when our legis- 
lator was in so great authority, he, on the con- 
trary, thought he ought to have regard to piety, 
and to show his great good-will to the people 
and by this means he thought he might show the 
degree of virtue that was in him, and might pro- 
cure the most lasting security to these who had 
made him their governor. When he had, there- 
fore, come to such a good resolution, and had 
performed such wonderful exploits, we had just 
reason to look upon ourselves as having him i a 
divine governor and counsellor. And when he 
had first persuaded himself} that his actions and 
designs were agreeable to God's will, he thought 
it his duty to Impress, above all things, that no- 
tion upon the multitude: for those who have 
once believed that God is the inspector of their 
lives, will not permit themselves in any sin. And 
this is the character of our legislator: he was no 
impostor, no deceiver. as his revilers say, though 
unjustly, but such a one as they brag Minost to 
have been among the Greeks, and other legis- 
lators after him: for some of them suppose that 
they had their laws from Jupiter, while Minos 
said, that the revelationof lis laws was to be re- 
ferred to Apollo, and his oracle at Delphi; whe- 
ther they really thought they were so derived, 
or supposed, however, that they could persuade 
the people easily that so it was. But which of 
these it was who made the best laws, and which 
had the greatest reason to believe that God was 
their author, it will be easy, upon comparing 
those laws themselves together, to determine; 
for it is time that we come to that point.[]} Now 


by prayer to God, and that withal it was owing in part 
to this prophetic spirit of Moses, that the Jews expeeted 
a resurrection from the dead. Sec almost ns strange a 
use of the like words wer siv roy Osov, to persuade God, 
Antiq. b. vi. eh. v. sect. 6. 

t That is, Moses really was, what the heathen legisia- 
tors pretended to he, under a divine direction; nor does 
it yet appear that these pretentions to a supernatural 
conduct, cither in these legislators or orncles, were mere 
delusions ofmen, without any demoniaeal impressions, 
nor that Josephus took thein so to he, ag the ancicntest 
and cotemporary authors did still believe them to be su- 
pernatural. 

$ This whole very large passage from []} to ***, iscor- 
rected by Dr. Hudson, from Euscbius’s citation of it, 
Prep. Evangel. vii. 3. which is here uot a little different 
from the present MSS. of Josephus. 
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there are innumerable differences in the par- 
ticular customs and laws that are among all man- 
kind, whicha man may briefly reduce under the 
following heads: some legislators have permit- 
ted their governments to be under monarchies, 
others put them under oligarchies, and others 
under a republican form; but our legislator had 
no regard to any of these forms, but he ordained 
our government to be what, by a strained ex- 
pression, may be termed a theocracy,* by as- 
cribing the authority and the power to God, and 
by persuading all the people to have a regard to 
him, as the author of all things that were enjoyed 
either in common by all mankind, or by each 
one in particular, and ofall that they themselves 
obtained by praying to him in their greatest 
difficulties. He informed them, that it was im- 
possible to escape God's observation, even in any 
of our outward actions, or in any of our inward 
thoughts. Moreover, he represented Godt as un- 
begotten and immutable through all eternity, 
superior to all mortal conceptions in pulchritude ; 
and, though known to us by his ee yet un- 
known to us as to his essence. I do not now ex- 
plain how these notions of Godare the sentiments 
of the wisest among the Grecians, and how they 
were taught them upon the principles that he 
afforded them. However, they testify with great 
assurance, that these notions are just,and agree- 
able to the nature of God, and to his majesty; for 
Pythagoras, and Anaxagoras, and Plato, and the 
Stoic philosophers that succeeded them, and al- 
most all the rest, are of the same sentiments, and 
had the same notions of the nature of God; yet 
durst not these men disclose those true notions 
to more than a few, becanse the body of the peo- 

le were prejudiced with other opinions ne ae 
ee But our legislator, who made his actions 
agree to his laws, did not only prevail with those 
that were his contemporaries to agree with these 
his notions, but so firmly imprinted this faith in 
God upon all their posterity, that it never could 
be removed. ‘The reasom why the constitution of 
this legislation was ever better directed to the 
utility of all, than other legislations were, is this, 
that Moses did not inake religion a part of virtue, 
but he saw and he ordaincd other virtues to be 
parts of religion; I mean justice, and fortitude, 
and temperance, anda universal agreement of 
the K ba of the community with one ano- 
ther; for all our aetions and studies, and all our 
words (in Moses's settlement) have a reference 
to picty towards God; for he hath left none of 
these in suspense or undetermined. For there 
are two ways of coming at any sort of learning, 
and a moral conduct of life; the one is by in- 
struction in words, the other by practical exer- 
cises. Now other lawgivers have separated these 
two ways in their opinions, and choosing one of 
those ways of instruction, or that which best 
pleased every onc of them, negleeted the other. 
Thus did the Laecedemonians and the Cretians 
teach by practical exercises, but not by words; 

* Thisexpression itself, O©roxpariæv eradesSs TO TOAL- 
tives, That Moses ordained the Jewish government to 
be a theocracy, may be illustraicd by that parallel expres- 
sionin the Antiquities, b. iii. ch. viii. seet. 9, that ** Mo- 
ses left it to God, 10 he present at his saerifiees when he 
pleased, nnd when he pleased tobe absent.” Both ways 
of speaking sound harsh in the earsof the Jews and 
Christians, ns do severalothers whieh Josephus uses to 
the heathen; but still they were not very improper in 
him, when he nll along thought fit tonccommodate himn- 
self,both in his Antiquities and in these his books against 
Apion,all written for the use ofthe Greeks and Romans, 
to their notions nnd languuge, and this as far ns ever 
truth would give him leave. Though it he very observa- 
ble withal, that he never uses sneh expressions in his 
books Of the War, writlen originally for the Jews be- 
yond Euphrates, and in their language. In oll these ca- 
ses, however, Joscphus directly supposes the Jewish 
settlement tinder Mosca to he a divine settlement, and, 
indeed, no other thnn a real theocracy. 

f These excellent aceounls of the divine attributes, and 
that God ts not to be at all Known in his essence, as also 
sone other clear expressions about the resurrection of 
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while the Athenians, and almost all the other 


Grecians, made laws about what was to be done 
or left undone, but had no regard to the exer- 
cising them thereto in practice. 

18. But for our legislator, he very carefully 


joined these two methods of instruction toge- 


ther: for he neither left these practical exercises 
to go on without verbal instruction, nor did he 
permit the hearing of the law to proceed without 
the exercises for practice, but beginuing imme- 
diately from the earliest infancy, and the appoint- 
nient of every one’s diet, he left nothing of the 
very smallest a a to be done at the plea- 
sure and disposal of the person himself; accord- 
ingly he made a fixed rule of law what sorts of 
food they should abstain from, and what sorts 
they should make use of; as also what commu- 
nion tbey should have with others; what great 
diligence they should use in their occupations, 
and what times of rest should be interposed; 
that, by living under that law as under a father 
and a master, we might be guilty of no sin, nel- 
ther voluntary nor out of ignorance; for he did 
not sufferthe guilt of ignorance to go on without 
abn but demonstrated the law to be the 

est, and the most necessary instruction of all 
others, permitting the people to leave off their 
other employments, and to assemble together for 
hearing of the law, and learning it exactly, and 
this not once or twice, or oftener, but every 
week; which thing all other legislators seem to 
have neglected. 

19. And indeed the greatest part of mankind 
are so far from living according to their own 
laws, that they hardly know them; but when 
they have sinned, they learn from others that 
they have transgressed the law. ‘Those also who 
are in the highest and principal posts of the go- 
vernment confess they are not acquainted with 
those laws, and are obliged to take such persons 
for their assessors in public administrations as 
profess to have skill in those laws: but for our 
people, if any body do but ask any one of them 
about our laws, he will more readily tell them all 
than he will tell his own name, and this in con- 
sequence of our having learned them immediate- 
ly as soon as ever we became sensible of any 
thing, and of our having them as it were engra- 
ven on our souls. Our transgressors of thein are 
but few, and it isimpossible, when any do offend, 
to escape punishment. 

20. And this very thing it is that principally 
creates such a wonderful agreement of minds 
amongst us all; for this entire agreement of ours 
in all our notions concerning God, and our having 
no difference in our course of life and manners, 
procures among us the most excellent concord 
of these our manners that is any where among 
mankind; for no other people but we Jews have 
avoided all discourses about God that any way 
contradict one another, which yet are frequent 
among other nations; and this is true not only 
nmong ordinary persons, according as every one 
the dead, and the state of departed souls, &e. in this late 
work of Josephus, look more like the cxalted notions of 
dssenes, or, rather, Ebionite Christians, than of a mere 
Jew or Pharisee. The following large accounts also of 
the laws of Moses, seem to me to show a regard to the 
higher interpretations and improvements of Moses's 
lawe, derived from Jesus Christ, rather than to the bare 
letter of them in the Old Testament, whence alone Jose- 
phus took them when he wrote his Antiquities: nor as { 
think, ean some of these laws, though generally excel- 
lent in their kind, be properly now found either in the 
copies of the Jewish Pentatench, or in Philo, or in Jose- 
phus himself before he became a Nazarene or Ebionite 
Christian, nor even all of them among the laws of Catho- 
lic Christianity themselves. I desire, therefore, the 
learned reader to consider, whether some of these im- 
provements or interpretations inight not he peculiar to 
the Essenes, among the Jews, or, rather, to the Naza- 
renes or Ebionites among the Christians; though we 
have, indeed, but imperfect accounts of those Nazarenes 
g Ebionite Christians transmitted down to us at this 

ay. 
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is affected, but some of the philosophers have been 
insolent enough to indulge such contradictions, 
while some of them have undertaken to use such 
words as entirely take away the nature of God, 
as others of them have taken away his provi- 
dence over mankind. Nor can any one perceive 
amongst us any difference in the conduct of our 
lives, but all our works are common to us all. 
We have one sort of discourse concerning God, 
which is comformable to our law, and affirms that 
he sees all things; as also we have but one way 
of speaking concerning the conduct of our lives, 
that all otherthings ought to have piety for their 
end; and this any body may hear from our wo- 
men and servants themselves. 

21. And indeed, hence hath arisen that accu- 
sation which some make against us, that we have 
not produced men that have been the inventors 
of new operations, or of new ways of speaking; 
for others think it a fine thing to persevere in 
nothing that has been delivered down from their 
forefathers, and these testify itto be an instance 
of the sharpest wisdom when these men venture 
to transgress those traditions; whereas we, on 
the contrary, suppose it to be our only wisdom 
and virtue to admit no actions nor supposals that 
are contrary to our original laws; which proce- 
dure of ours is a just and sure sign that our law 
is admirably constituted; for such laws as are 
not thus well made are convicted upon trial to 
want amendment. 

22. But while we are ourselves persuaded that 
our law was made agreeably to the will of God, 
it would be impious for us not to observe the 
same; for whatis there in it that any body would 
change? and what can be invented that is better? 
or what can we take out of other people’s laws 
that will exceed it? Perhaps some would have 
the entire settlement of our government altered. 
And where shall we find a better or more right- 
eous Constitution than ours? while this makes us 
esteem God to be the governor of the universe, 
and permits the priests in general to be the ad- 
ministrators of the priacipal affairs, and withal 
intrusts the government over the other priests 
to the chief high priest himself; which priests 
our legislator, at their first appointment, dia not 
advance to that dignity for their riches, or any 
abundance of other possessions, or any plenty 
they had, as the gifts of fortune: but he intrust- 
ed the principal management of divine worship 
to those that exceeded others in an ability to per- 
suade men, and in prudence of conduct. ‘These 
men had the main care of the law and of the 
other parts of the people’s conduct committed to 
them; for they were the priests who were ordain- 
ed to be the spectators of all, and the judges in 
doubtful cases, and the punishers of those that 
were condemned to suffer punishment. 

23. What form of government then can be more 
holy than this? what more worthy kind of wor- 
ship can be paid to God than we pay, where the 
entire body of the people are prepared for reli- 
gion, where an extraordinary degree of care is 
required in the priest, and where the whole po- 
lity is so ordered as if it were a certain religious 
solemnity? For what things foreigners, when 
they solemnize such festivals, are not able to ob- 
serve for a few days’ time, and call them myste- 
ries and sacred ceremonies, we observe with 
great pleasure and an unshaken resolution during 
our whole lives. What are the things then that 
we are commanded or forbidden? They are sim- 
ply and easily known. ‘The frst command is con- 
cerning God, and affirms that God contains all 


*We may here observe how known a thing it was 
among the Jews and heathens, in this and many other 
instances, that sacrifices were still accompanied with 
prayers; whenee most probably came those phrases of 
the sacrifice of prayer, the sacrifice of praise, the sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving. However, those ancient forms 
used at sacrificesare now generally lost, to the nosinall 
damage of true religion. It is bere also exceeding re- 
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things, andis a being every way perfect and hap- 
py, self-sufficient, and supplying all other beings, 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all 
things. He is manifestin his works and benefits, 
and more conspicuous than any other being 
whatsoever; but as to his form and magnitude, 
he is most obscure. All materials, let them be 
ever so costly, are unworthy to compose an 
image for him, and all arts are unartful to ex- 
press the notion we ought to have of him. We 
can neither see nor think of any thing like him, 
nor is it agreeable to piety to form a resemblance 
Ba Mes his works, the light, the heaven, 
the earth, the sun and the moon, the waters, tne 
generations of animals, the productions of fruits. 
These things hath God made, not with hands, not 
with labour, nor as wanting the assistance of any 
to co-operate with him: but ashis will resolved 
they should be made, and be good also, they 
were made, and became good immediately. All 
men ought to follow this being, and to worship 
him in the exercise of virtue; for this way of wor- 
ship of God is the most holy of all others. 

24. There ought alsoto be but one temple for 
one God; for likeness is the constant foundation 
ofagreement. This temple ought to becommon 
toall men, because he is the common God of all 
men. His priests are to be continually about his 
worship, over whom he that is the first by his 
birth is to be their ruler perpetually. His busi- 
ness must be to offer sacrifices to God, together 
with those priests that are joined with him, tosee 
that the Jaws be observed, to determine contro- 
versies, and to punish those that are convicted 
of injustice; while he that does not submit to him 
shall be subject to the same punishment as if he 
had been guilty of impiety towards God himself. 
When we offer sacrifices to him, we do it not in 
order to surfeit ourselves or be drunken; for such 
excesses are against the will of God, and would 
he an occasion of injuries and of luxury; but by 
keeping ourselves sober, orderly, and ready for 
our other occupations, and being more temperate 
than others. a for our duty at the sacrifices 
themselves, we ought, in the first place, to pray* 
for the common welfare of all, and after that our 
own: for we are made for fellowship one with 
another,and he who prefers the common good 
before what is peculiar to himself, is above all 
acceptable toGod. And let our tal and sup- 
plications be made humbly toGod, not [so much] 
that he would give us what is good, (for he hath 
already giventhat of his own accord, and hath 
proposed the same publicly to all,) as that we 
may duly receive it, and when we have received 
it, may preserve it. Now the law has appointed 
several purifications at our sacrifices, whereby 
we are cleansed after a funeral, after what some- 
times happens to usin bed, and after accompany- 
ing with our wives, and upon many other occa- 
sions which it would be too long now to set down. 
And thisis our doctrine concerning God and his 
worship, and is the same that the law appoints 
for our practice. 

25. But then, vhat are our laws nbout mar- 
riage? That law owns no other mixture of sexes 
but that which nature hath appointed, of a man 
with his wife, and that this be used only for the 
procreation of children. But itabhors the mix- 
ture ofa male with a male; and if any one do 
that, death is his punishment. It commands us 
also, when we marry, not to have regard to por- 
tion, nor to take a woman by violence, nor to per- 
suade her deceitfully and knavishly, but to de- 
mand her in marriage of him who hath power to 


markable, that although the temple of Jerusalem was 
built as the only place where the whole nation of the 
Jews were to offer their sacrifices, yet is there no men- 
tion of the sacrifices themselves, but of prayers only,in 
Solomon’s long and famous form of devotion at ils dedi- 
eation; 1 Kings viii.; 2Chron.vi. See also many passa- 
ges cited inthe Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 37, and of 
tha War above, b. vii. ch. v. sect. 6. 
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dispose of her, and is fit to give her away by the 
nearness of his kindred: for (says the scripture) 
“A woman is inferior to her husband jn all 
things."’** Let her, therefore, be obedient to him; 
not so that he should abuse her, but that she 
may acknowledge her duty to her husband; for 
God hath given the authority to the husband. A 
husband, therefore, is to he only with his wife 
whom he hath married; but to have to do with 
another man’s wife is a wicked thing, which, if 
any one ventures upon, death is inevitably his 
punishment: no more can he avoid the same 
who forces a virgin betrothed to another man, or 
entices another man’s wife. The law, moreover, 
enjoins us to bring up all our offspring, and for- 
bids women to cause abortion of what is begot- 
ten, or to destroy it afterward; and if any woman 
appears to have so done, she will be a murderer 
of her child, by destroying a living creature, and 
diminishing human kind; if any one, therefore, 

roceeds to such fornication or murder, he can- 
not be clean. Moreover, the Jaw enjoins, that 
after the nian and wife have lain together ina 
regular way,they shall bathe themselves; for 
there is a defilement contracted thereby, both in 
soul and body, as if they had gone into another 
country; for indeed the soul, by being united to 
the body, is subject to miseries, and is not freed 
therefrom again but by death, on which account 
the law requires this purification to be entirely 
performed. 

26. Nay, indeed, the law does not permit us to 
make festivals at the births of our children, and 
thereby afford occasion of drinking to excess; 
but it ordains, that the very beginning of our 
education should be immediately directed to so- 
briety. It also commands us to bring those chil- 
dren up in learning, and to exercise them in the 
laws, and make them acquainted with the acts of 
their predecessors, in order to their imitation of 
them, and that they might be nourished up in the 
laws from their infancy, and might neither trans- 
gress them nor have any pretence for their igno- 
rance of them. 


27. Our law hath also taken care of the decent. 


burial of the dead, but without any extravagant 
expenses for their funerals, and without the crec- 
tion of any illustrious monuments for them; but 
hath ordered that their nearest relations should 
erform their obsequies: and hath shown it to 
e regular, that all who pass by when any one is 
buried should accompany the funeral, and join 
inthe lamentation. It also ordains, that the house 
and its inhabitants should be purified after the 
funeral js over, that every one may thence learn 
to keep ata great distance from the thoughts of 
being pure, if he once hath been guilty of murder. 
28. ‘The law ordains also, that parents should 
be honored immediately after God himself; and 
delivers that son who La not requite them for 
the benefits he hath received from them, but is de- 
ficient on any such occasion, to be stoned. It 
also says, that the young men should pay due 
respect to every elder, since God is the eldest of 
all Deittes. It does not give leave to conceal any 
thing from our friends, because that ts not true 
friendship which will not commit all things to 
their fidelity: it also forbids the revelation of se- 
- crets even though an enmity arise between them. 
If any judge take bribes, his punishment is 
death: he that overlooks one that oflers him a 
etition, and this when he is able to relieve him, 
eis a le person. What is not by any one 
intrusted to another, ought not be required back 
again. No one is to touch another's goods. He 
that lends money must not demand usury for its 
loan. These, and many more of the like sort, 
are the rules that unite us in the bonds of society 
one with another. 
29. It will also be worth our while to see what 
equity our legislator would have us exercise in 
*This text is no where in our present copies of the 
Old Testament. 
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our Intercourse with strangers: for it will then 
appear, that he made the best provision he possi- 
bly could, both that we should not dissolve our 
own constitution, nor show any envious mind to- 
wards those that would cultivate a friendshi 
with us. Accordingly, our legislator admits all 
those that have a mind to observe our laws, so to 
do; and this after a friendly manner, as esteem- 
ing that a true union, which not only extends to 
our own stock, but to those that would live after 
the same manner with us: yet does he not allow 
those that come to us by accident only, to be ad- 
mitted into communion with us. 

30. However, there are other things which our 
legislator ordained for us beforehand, which of 
necessity we ought to do in common to all men; 
as to afford fire, and water, and food, to such as 
want it; to show them the roads; nor to let any 
one lie unburied. He also would have us treat 
those that are estcemed our enemies with mode- 
ration; for he doth notallow usto set their coun- 
try on fire, nor permit us to cut down those trees 
that bear fruit: nay, further, he forbids us to 
spoil those that have been slain inwar. He hath 
also provided for such as are taken captive, that 
they may not be injured, and especially that the 
women may not be abused. Indeed, he hath 
taught us gentleness and humanity so effectually, 
that he hath not despised the care of brute beasts, 
by pernitting no other thana regular use of 
them, and forbidding any other; and if any of 
them come to our houses, like supplicants, we 
are forbidden to slay them; nor may we kill the 
dams, together with their young ones; but we 
are obliged, even inan enemy’s country, to spare 
and not kill those creatures that labor for man- 
kind. Thus hath our lawgiver contrived to teach 
us an equitable conduct every way, by using us 
to such laws as instruct us therein: while at the 
same time he hath ordained, that such as break 
these laws should be punished, without the al- 
lowance of any excuse whatsoever. 

31. Now the greatest part of offences with us 
are Capital; as, if any one be guilty of adultery, 
if any one force a virgin; if any one be so im- 
prudent as to attempt sodomy with a male, or if, 
upon another’s making an attempt upon him, he 
submits to be so used. There 1s also a law for 
slaves of the like nature, that can never be avoid- 
ed. Moreover, if any one cheats another in 
measures or weights, or makes a knavish bar- 
gain and sale, in order to cheat another; if any 
one steal what belongs to another, and takes what 
he never deposited, all these have punishments 
allotted them; not such as are met with among 
other nations, but more severe ones. And as for 
attempts of unjust behaviour towards parents, or 
for impiety against God, though they be not ac- 
tually accomplished, the offenders are destroyed 
immediately. However, the reward for such as 
live exactly according to the laws, is not silver nor 
gold; itis not a garland of olive branches or of 
smallage, nor any such public sign of commen- 
dation; but every good iman hath his own con- 
science bearing witness to himself; and by virtue 
of our legislator’s prophetic spirit, and the firm 
security God himself affords such a one, he be- 
lieves that God hath made this grant to those 
that observe these laws, even though they be 
obliged readily to die for them, that they shall 
come into being again, and at a certain revolution 
of things shall receive a better life than they had 
enjoyed before. Nor would I venture to write 
thus at this time, were it not well known to all by 
their actions, that many of our people have many 
a time bravely resolved to endure any sufferings, 
rather than speak one word against our law. 

32. Nay, indeed in case it had so fallen out 
that our nation had not been so thoroughly known 
among all men as they are, and our voluntary 
submission to our laws had not been so open and 
manifest as it is, but that somebody had pretend- 
ed to have written these laws himself, and had 
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read them to the Greeks, or had pretended that 
he had met with men out of the limits of the 
known world, that had such reverent notions of 
God, and had continued a long time in the firm 
observance of such laws as ours, I cannot but 
suppose that all men would admire them ca a re- 
flection upon the frequent changes they had 
therein been themselves subject to; and this 
while those that have attempted to write some- 
what of the same kind for politic government, 
and for laws, are accused as composing mon- 
strous things, and are said to have undertaken 
an impossible task upon them. And here I will 
say nothing of those other p aophers who 
have undertaken any thing of this nature in their 
writings. But even Plato himself, who is so ad- 
mired by the Greeks on account of that gravity 
in his manners, and force in his words, and that 
ability he had to persuade men beyond all other 
philosophers, is little better than laughed at 
and exposed to ridicule on that account, by those 
that pretend to sagacity in political affairs; al- 
though he that shall Eulizeatly peruse his wri- 
tings, will find his precepts to be somewhat gen- 
tle, and pretty near to the customs of the gene- 
rality of mankind. Nay, Plato himself confesseth, 
that it is not safe to publish the true notion con- 
cerning God among the ignorant people. Yet 
do some men look upon Plato’s discourses as no 
better than certain idle words set off with great 
artifice. However, they admire Lycurgus as the 
rincipal lawgiver, and all men celebrate Sparta 
or having continued in the firm observance of 
his laws for a very long time. So far then we 
have gained, that it is to be confessed a mark of 
virtue to submit to laws.* But then let such as 
admire this in the Lacedemonians, compare that 
duration of theirs with more than two thousand 
years which our political government hath con- 
tinued ; and let them further consider, that though 
the Lacedemonians did seem to observe their 
laws exactly, while they enjoyed their liberty, 
et that when they underwent a change of their 
ortune, they forgot almost all those Taws; while 
we, having been under ten thousand changes that 
happened among the kings of Asia, we have 
never betrayed our laws under the most pressing 
distresses we have been in: nor have we neglect- 
ed them either out of sloth or for a livelihood.+ 
Nay, if any one will consider it, the difficulties 
and labors laid upon us have been greater than 
what appears to have been borne by the Lacede- 
monian fortitude, while they neither ploughed 
their land, nor exercised any trades, but lived in 
their own city, free from all such painstaking, in 
the enjoyment of plenty, and using such exer- 
cises as might improve their bodies, while the 
made use of other men as their servants for all 
the necessaries of life, and had their food pre- 
pared for them by the others: and these good 
and humane actionsthey do for no other purpose 
but this, that by their actions and their sufferings 
they may be able to conquer all those against 
whom they make war. I need not add this, that 
they have not been fully able to observe their 
laws; for, not only a few single persons, but mul- 
titudes of them eve in heaps neglected those 
laws, and have delivered themselves, together 
with their arins, into the hands of their enemies. 
33. Now, as for ourselves, I venture to say, 
that no one can tell of so many, nay, not more 
than one or two that have betrayed our laws, no, 
not out of fear of death itself; 1 do not mean 
such an easy death as happens in battles, but 
that which comes with bodily torments, and 
seems to be the severest kind of death of all 
others. Now I think those that have conquered 


* It may not be amiss to set down herea very remarka- 
ble testimony of the great philasopher Cicero, as to the 
preference of laws to philosophy. “Iwill,” says he, 
“ boldly declare iny opinion, though the whole world be 
offended at it. I prefer this little book of the Twelve 
Tables alone, to all the volumes of the philosophers. 
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us have put us to such deaths, not out of their 
hatred to us when they had subdued us, but ra- 
ther out of their desire of seeing a surprising 
sight, which is this, whether there be such men 
in the world, who believe that no evil is to them 
so great as to be compelled to do or to speak any 
thing contrary to their own laws! Nor ought 
men to wonder at us, if we are more courageous 
in dying for our laws than all other men are; for 
other men do not easily submit to the easier 
things in which we are instituted, I mean work- 
ing with our hands, and eating but little, and 
being contented to eat and drink, not at random, 
or at every one’s pleasure, or being under iavio 

lable rules ia lying with our wives, 1a magnificent 
furniture, and again in the observation of our 
times of rest; while those that can use their 
swords in war, and can put their enemies to flight 
when they attack them, cannot bear to submit to 
such laws about their way of living: whereas our 
being accustomed willingly to submit to laws in 
these instances, renders us fit to show our forti 

tude upon other occasions also. 

34. Yet do the Lysimachi,and the Molones, and 
some other writers, (unskilful sophists as the 
are,) and the deceivers of young men, reproac 
us as the vilest of mankind. Now I have no 
mind to make an inquiry iato the laws of other 
nations; for the custom of our country Is to keep 
our own laws, but not to bring accusations against 
the laws of others. And indeed our legislator 
hath expressly forbidden us to laugh at and re- 
vile those that are esteemed gods by other a 
ple,f on accouat of the very name of God as- 
cribed to them. But since our antagonists think 
to run us down upon the comparison of their re- 
ligion and ours, it is not panti to keep silence 
here, especially while what I shall say to confute 
these men will not be now first said, but hath 
been already said by many, and these of the 
highest reputation also: for who is there amoag 
those that have been admired among the Greeks 
for wisdom, who hath not greatly blamed both 
the most famous poets, and most celebrated le- 
gislators, for spreading such notions originally 
among the body of the people concerning the 
gods? such as these; that they may be allowed 
to be as numerous as they have a mind to have 
them; that they are begotten one by another, 
and that after all the kinds of generation you can 
imagine. They also distinguish them in their 
places and ways of living, as they would distin- 
guish several sorts of animals: as some to be 
under the earth; as some to be in the sea; and 
the ancientest of them all to be bound in hell: 
and for those to whom they have allotted heaven, 
they have set over them one who in title is their 
father, but in his actions a tyrant and a lord; 
whence it came to pass that his wife, and bro- 
ther, and daughter, eats daughter he brought 
forth from his own head,) made a conspiracy 
against him to seize upon him and confine him, 
as he had himself seized upon and confined his 
own father before. 

35. And justly have the wisest men thought 
those notions deserved severe rebukes; they also 
laugh at them for determining that we ought to 
believe some of the gods to be beardless and 
yen , and others of then to be old, and to have 

eards accordingly; that some are set to trades; 
that one god is a smith, and another roddess is a 
weaver; that one god is a warrior and fights with 
men; that some of them are harpers, or delight in 
archery; and besides, that mutual seditions arisa 
among them, and that they quarrel about men, 
and this so far, that they not only lay hands upon 
one another, but that they are wounded by men, 


find it to be not only of more weight, but also much more 
useful.” De Oratore. 

tOr, we have observed our times of rest and sorts ef 
food allowed us [during those =e 

t See Antiq. b. iv. ch. xiii. sect. 10, and its note. 
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and lament and mourn for such their afflictions. 
But what is the grossest of all in point of lasci- 
vyiousness, are those unbounded lusts ascribed to 
almost all of them, and their amours; which how 
can it be other than a most absurd supposal, es- 
pecially when it reaches to the male gods, and to 
the female goddesses also? Moreover, the chief 
of all their gods, and their first father himself, 
overlooks those goddesses whom he hath delud- 
ed and begotten with child, and suffers them to 
be kept in prison, or drowned in the sea. He 
is also so bound up by fate, that he cannot save 
his own offspring, nor can he bear their deaths 
without shedding of tears. These are fine things 
indeed! as are the rest that follow. Adulteries, 
truly, are so impudently looked on in heaven by 
the gods, that some of them have confessed they 
envied those that were found in the very act. 
And why should they not do so, when the eldest 
of them, who is their king also, hath not been 
able to restrain himself in the violence of his 
lust, from lying with his wife so long as they 
might get into their bedchamber! Now some of 
the gods are servants to men, and will sometimes 
be builders for a reward, and sometimes will he 
shepherds; while others of them, like malefac- 
tors, are bound in a prison of brass. And what 
sober persons are there who would not be pro- 
voked at such stories, and rebuke those that 
forged them, and condemn the great silliness of 
those that admit them for true? Nay, others 
there are that have advanced a certain timorous- 
ness and fear, as also madness and fraud, and any 
other of the vilest passions, into the nature and 
form of gods, and have persuaded whole cities 
to offer sacrifices to the better sort of them; on 
which account they have been absolutely forced 
to esteem some gods as the givers of cont things, 
and to call others of them averters of evil. They 
also endeavor to move them as they would the 
vilest of men, by gifts and presents, as looking for 
nothing else than to receive some great mischief 
from them unless they pay them such wages, 

36. Wherefore it deserves our inquiry, what 
should be the occasion of this unjust manage- 
ment, and of these scandals about the Deity? 
And truly I suppose it to be derived from the im- 

erfect knowledge the heathen legislators had at 
first of the true nature of God; nor did they ex- 
plain to the people even so far as they did com- 
prehend of it, nordid they compose the other part 
of their political settlements according to it, but 
omitted it as a thing of very little consequence, 
and gave leave both to the poets to introduce 
what gods they pleased, and those subject to all 
sorts of passions, and to the orators to procure 
political decrees from the people for the admis- 
sion of such foreign gods as they thought proper. 
The painters also, and statuaries of Greece, hae 
herein great power, as each of them could con- 
trive a shape i roper for a God;] the one to be 
formed out of clay, and the other by making the 
bare picture of such a one. But those workmen 
that were Poesy admired, had the use of 
ivory and of gold as the constant materials for 
their new statues: [whereby it comes to pass 
that some temples are ig deserted, while others 
, are in great esteem, and adorned with all the rites 
of all kinds of ee) Besides this, the 
first gods, who have long flourished in the ho- 
nors done them, are now grown old, [while 
those that flourished after them are come in their 
room as a second rank, that I may speak the 
most honorably of them that I can:] nay, cer- 
tain other gods there are, who are newly intro- 
duced and newly worshipped, [as we, by way of 
digression, have said already, and yet have left 
their place of worship ha and for their 
temples, some of them are already left desolate, 
and others are built anew, according to the plea- 


* See what these novel oalhs were in Dr. Hudson’s 
nole, viz. To swear by an oak, by n goat, and by a 
dog, as also by a gander, as says Philostratus and 


sure of men; whereas, they ought to have pre- 
served their opinion about God, and that worship 
which is due to him, always and immutably the 
sanie. 

37. But now this Appollonius Molo was one of 
these foolish and proud men. However, nothing 
that I have said was unknown to those that were 
real philosophers among the Greeks, nor were 
they unacquainted with those frigid pretences 
of allegories, [which had been alleged for such 
chet on which account they justly despised 
them, but have still agreed with us as to the true 
and becoming notions of God: whence it was 
that Plato would not have political settlements 
admit of any one of the other poets, and dismiss- 
es even Homer himself with a garland on his 
head, and with ointment poured upon him, and this 
because he should not T the right notions 
of God with his fables. Nay, Plato principally 
imitated our legislator in this point, that he en- 
joined his citizens to have the main regard to this 
precept, that every one of them should learn 
their laws accurately. He also ordained that 
they should not admit of foreigners intermixin 
with their own people at random; and provide 
that the commonwealth should keep itself pure, 
and consist of such only as persevered in their 
own laws. Appollonius Molo did no way con- 
sider this, when he made it one branch of his ac- 
cusation against us, that we do not admit of such 
as have different notions about God, nor will we 
have fellowship with those that choose to observe 
a way of living different from ourselves; yet is 
not this method peculiar to us, but common to all 
other men; not among the ordinary Grecians 
only, but among such of those Grecians as are of 
the greatest reputation among them. Moreover, 
the Lacedemonians continued in their way of ex- 
pe foreigners, and would not, indeed, give 
eave to their own people to travel abroad, as 
suspecting that those two things would introduce 
a dissolution of their own laws: and perhaps 
there may be some reason to blame the rigid se- 
verity of the Lacedemonians, for they bestowed 
the privilege of their city on no foreigners, nor 
indeed would give leave to them to stay among 
them; whereas we, though we do not think fit 
to imitate other institutions, yet do we willingly 
admit of those that desire to partake of ours, 
which I think [ may reckon to be a plain indica- 
tion of our humanity, and at the same time of 
our magnanimity also. ~ 

38. But I shall say no more of the Lacedemo- 
nians. As for the Athenians, who glory in having 
made their city to be common toall men, what their 
behavior was, Appollonius did not know, while 
they punished those that did but speak one word 
contrary to their laws about the gods, without any 
mercy; for on what other account was it that 
Socrates was put to death by them? For certainly 
he neither betrayed their city to its enemies, nor 
was he guilty of any sacrilege with regard to any 
of their temples; but it was on this account, that 
he swore certain new oaths,* and that he affirm- 
ed either in earnest, or, as some say, only in jest, 
that a certain denion used to make signs to him 
[what he should not do.] For these reasons he 
was condemned to drink poison, and kill himself. 
His accuser also complained, that he corrupted 
the young men, by inane them to despise the 
political settlement and laws of their city; and 
thus was Socrates, the citizen of Athens, pun- 
ished. There was also Anaxagorus, who, al- 
though he was of Clazomen®, was within a few 
suffrnges of being condemned to die, because he 
said the snn, which the Athenians thought to be 
n god, was a ball of fire. They also made this 

ublic proclamation, that they would give a ta- 
fent to any one that would kill Diagorus of Melos, 
because it was reported of him that he laughed 


others. This swearing strange oaths was niso forbid- 
den by the Tyvians, b. i. sect. 22, as Spanheim here 
notes. 
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at their mysteries. Protagorus also, who was 
thought to have written somewhat that was not 
owned for truth by the Athenians, about the gods, 
had been seized upon and put to death, if he 
had not fled iminediately away. Nor need we at 
all wonder that they thus treated such considera- 
ble men, when they did not spare even women 
also; for theyvery lately slew a Seite IANA 
ess, because she was accused by somebody that 
she initiated people into the worship of strange 
gods, it having been forbidden so to do by one of 
their laws; anda capital punishment had been 
decreed to such as introduced a strange god; it 
being manifest, that they who make use of such 
a law, do not believe those of other nations to be 
really gods, otherwise they had not envied them- 
selves the advantage of more gods than they al- 
ready had. And this was the happy administra- 
tion ofthe affairs of the Athenians! Now, as to 
the Scythians, they take a pleasure in killing 
men, and differ little from brute beasts; yet do 
they think it reasonable to have their institutions 
observed. They alsoslew Anacharsis, a person 
greatly admired for his wisdom among the 
Greeks, when he returned to them, because he 
appeared to come fraught with Grecian customs; 
one may also find many to have been punished 
among the Persians on the very same account. 
And to be sure Apollonius was greatly pleased 
with the laws of the Persians, and was an ad- 
mirer of them, because the Greeks enjoyed the 
advantage of their courage, and had the very 
same opinions about the gods which they had! 
This last was exemplifiedin the temples which 
they burnt, and their courage in coming and al- 
most entirely enslaving the Grecians. However, 
Apollonius has imitated all the Persian institu- 
tions, and that by his offering violence to other 
men’s wives, and castrating his own sons. Now, 
with us it is a capital crime, if any one does thus 
abuse even a brute beast: and as for us, neither 
hath the fear of our governors, nor a desire of fol- 
lowing what other nations have in so great esteem, 
been able to withdraw us from our own laws; nor 
have we exerted our courage in raising up wars 
to increase our wealth, but only for the observa- 
tion of our laws: and when we with patience 
bear other losses, yet when any persons would 
compel us to break our laws, then it is that we 
choose to go to war, though it be beyond our abt- 
lity to pursue it, and bear the greatest calami- 
ties to the last with much fortitude. And, indeed, 
what reason can there be why we should desire 
to imitate the lawsof other nations, while we see 
they are not observed by their own legislators? 
And why do not the Lacedemonians think of abo- 
lishing that form of their government which suf- 
fers them not to associate with any others, as 
well as their contempt of matrimony? And why 
do not the Eleansand Thebans abolish that un- 
natural and impudent lust, which makes them lie 
with males? For they will not show a sufficient 
sign of their repentance of what they of old 
thaught to be very excellent, and very advanta- 
geous in their practices, unless they entirely 
avoid all such actions forthe time to come: nay, 
such things are still inserted into the body oftheir 
laws, and had once sueh a power among the 
Greeks, that they ascribed these Sodomitical 
practices to the gods themselves asa part of 
their good character; and, indeed, it was accord- 
ing to the same manner that the gods married 
thelr own sisters. This the Greeks contrived as 
an apology for their own absurd and unnatural 
pleasures. 

39. I omit to speak coneerning punishments, 
and how many ways of escaping them the great- 

* Why Josephus here should blame some heathen le- 
gislators when they allowed so easy a composition for 
simple fornication, asan obligation to marry the virgin 
that was corrupted, is hard to say, seeing he had himself 
truly informed us that it was a law of the Jews, Antiq. 
b. iv. ch. viii. sect. 23, as itis the law of Christianity also; 
see Horeb Covenant, page61. I am almostready to sus- 
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est part of the legislators have afforded malefac- 
tors, by ordaining that for adulteries fines in mo- 
ney should be allowed, and for corrupting {vir- 
gins |* they need only marry them:7 as also, what 
excuses they may have in denying the facts, if any 
one attempts to inquire into them: for amongst 
other nations it isa studied art, how men may 
transgress their laws. But no such thing is per- 
mitted amongst us; for though we be deprived 
of our wealth, of our cities, or of the other ad- 
vantages we have, our law continues immortal; 
nor can any Jew go so far from hisown country, 
nor be so afirighted at the severest lord, as not to 
be more affrighted at the law than at him. If, 
therefore, this be the disposition we are under, 
with regard to the excellency ofour laws, let our 
enemies make us this concession, that our laws 
are most excellent; and if still they imagine, that 
though we so firmly adhere to them, yetare they 
bad laws notwithstanding, what penalties then 
do they deserve to undergo, who do not observe 
their own laws, whichthey esteem so far supe- 
rior to them? Whereas, therefore, length of 
time is esteemed to be the truest touchstone in 
all cases, I would make that a testimonial of the 
excellency of our laws, and of that belief thereby 
delivered to us concerning God. For as there 
hath beena very long time for this comparison, 
if any one will but compare its duration with the 
duration of the laws made by other legislators, he 
will find our legislator to have been the ancientest 
of them all. 

40. We have already demonstrated that our 
laws have been such as have always inepired ad- 
miration and imitation in all other men; nay, the 
earliest Grecian philosophers, though in appear- 
ance they observed the laws of theirown coun- 
tries, yet did they, in their actions and their phi- 
losophical doctrines, follow our legislator, and 
instructed men to live sparingly) and to have 
friendly communication one with another, Nay, 
further, the multitude of mankind itself have had 
pees inclination of a long time to follow our 
religious observances; for there is not any city 
of the Grecians, nor any of the barbarians, nor 
any nation whatsoever, whither our custom of 
resting on the seventh day hath not come, and 
by which our fasts, and lighting up lamps, and 
many of ourprohibitions as to our food, are not 
observed; they also endeavor to imitate our 
mutual concord with one another, and the chari- 
table distribution of our goods, and our diligence 
in our trades, and our fortitude in undergoing 
the distresses we are in, on account of our laws; 
and what is here matter of the greatest admira- 
tion, our law hath no bait of ewes to allure 
men to it, but it prevails by its own force; and as 
God himself pervades all the world, so hath our 
law passed throngh all the world also. So that 
if anv one will but reflect on his own country, 
and his own family, he will have reason to give 
credit to what I say. It is therefore but just, 
either to condemn all mankind of indulging a 
wicked disposition, when they have been so de- 
sirous of imitating laws that are to them foreign 
and evil in themselves, rather than following 
laws of their own that are ofa better character, 
or else our accusers must leave oft their spite 
against ns. Nor are we guilty of any envious 
behavior towards them, when we honor our 
own legislator, and believe what he, by his pro- 
hetie authority, hath taught us concerning God. 
ia though we should not be able ourselves to 
understand the excclleney of our own laws, yet 
would the great multitude of those who desire to 
imitate them, justify us in greatly valuing our- 
selves upon them. 
pect that for yxgov;, we should here read yaer, and 
that corrupting wedlock, or other men's wives, is the 
crime for which these heathens wickedly allowed this 
composition in money. 

t Or for corrupting other men's wives the same allow- 
ance, 
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41. But as for the [distinct] political laws by 
which we are governed, I have delivered them 
accurately in my books of Antiquities; and have 
only mentioned them now, so far as was neces- 
sary to my present purpose; without proposing 
to myself either to blaine the laws of other na- 
tions, or to make an encomium upon our own; 
but in order to convict those that have written 
about us unjustly, and in an impudent affectation 
of disguising the truth. And now I think I have 
sufliciently completed what I proposed in writing 
these books. fae whereas our accusers have 
pe tenes that our nation are a people of a very 
ate original, I have demonstrated that thcy are 
exceeding ancient; for í have produced as wit- 
nesses thercto many ancient writers, who have 
made mention of us in their books, while they 
said no such writer had so done. Moreover, they 
had said, that we were sprung from the Egyp- 
tians, while I have proved that we came from 
another country into Egypt; while they had told 
lies of us, as if we were expelled thence on ac- 
count of diseases on our bodies, it has appeared 
on the contrary that we returned to our country 
by our own choice, and with sound and strong 
bodies. Those accusers reproached our legislator 
as a vile fellow: whereas God in old time bore 
witness to his virtuous conduct; and since that 
testimony of God, time itself hath been discovered 
to have borne witness to the same thing. 

42. As to the laws themselves, more words are 
unnecessary, for they are visible in their own na- 
ture, and appear to teach not impiety, but the 
truest piety in the world. They do not make 
inen hate one another, but encourage people to 
communicate what they have one to another 
freely; they are enemies to injustice, they take 
care of righteousness, they banish idleness and 
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expensive living, and instruct men to be content 
with what they have, and to be laborious in their 
callings: they forbid men to make war from a de- 
sire of getting more, but niake men courageous 
in defending the laws: they are inexorable in 
punishing malefactors: they admit no sophistry 
of words, but are always established by actions 
themselves, which actions we ever propose as 
surer demonstrations than what is contained in 
writing only; on which account I am so bold as 
to say, that we are become the teachers of other 
men in the greatest number of things, and those 
of the most excellent nature only,—for what is 
more excellent than inviolable piety? what is 
more just than submission to laws? and what is 
more advantageous than mutual love and con- 
cord? And this so far that we are to be neither 
divided by calamities, nor to become injurious 
and seditious in prosperity; but to contemn death 
when we are in war, and in peace to apply our- 
selves to our mechanical occupations, or to our 
tillage of the ground; while we in all things and 
all ways are satisfied that God is the inspector 
and governor of our actions. If these precepts 
had either been written at first, or more exactly 
kept by any others before us, we should have 
owed them thanks as disciples owe to their mas- 
ters: but if it be visible that we have made use 
of them, more than any other men, and if we 
have demonstrated, that the original invention of 
them is our own, let the Apions, and the Molons, 
with all the rest of those thet delight in lies and 
reproaches, stand confuted; but let this and the 
foregoing book be dedicated to thee, Epaphrodi- 
tus, who art so great a lover of truth, and by thy 
means to those that have been in like manner de- 
sirous to be acquainted with the affairs of our 
nation. 
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CONCERNING HADES. 





§ 1. Now as to Hades, wherein the souls of 
the righteous and unrighteous are detained, it is 
necessary to speak of it. Hades is a place in 
the world not regularly finished; asubterraneous 
region, wherein the light of this world does not 
shine; from which circumstance, that in this re- 
gion the light does not shine, it cannot be but 
there must be in it perpetual darkness. This re- 
gion is allotted as a place of custody for souls, in 
which angels are appointed as guardians to them, 
who distribute to them temporary punishments, 
agreeable to every one’s behavior and manners. 

2. In this region there is a certain place sct 
apart, as a lake of unquenchable fire, whercinto 
we suppose no one hath hitherto been cast, but 
it is prepared for a day afore-determined by God, 
in which one righteous sentence shall deservedly 
be passed upon all men; when the unjust, and 
those that have becn disobedient to God, and 
have given honor to such idols as have been the 
vain Operations of the hands of men, us to God 
himself, shall be ndjndged to this everlasting 
punishment, as having been the causes of defile- 
ment; while the just shall obtain an incorruptible 
and never-failing kingdom. These are now in- 
deed confined in Hades, but not in the same place 
wherein the unjust are confined. 

3. Vor there is one descent in this region. at 
whose gate we believe there stands an archangel 
with a host; which gate when those pass through 
that are conducted down by the angels appointed 
over souls, they do not go the same way, but the 
just are guided to the right hand, and are led 
with hymns, sung by the angels appointed over 
that ai unto a region of light, in which the 
just have dwelt from the beginning of the world; 
not constrained by necessity. but ever enjoying 
the prospect of the good things they see, and re- 


joicing in the expectation of those new enjoy- 
ments which will be peculiar to every one of them, 
and estecming those things beyond what we have 
here; with whom there is no place of toil; no 
burning heat, no piercing cold; nor are any 
briers there; but the countenance of the fathers 
and of the just, which they see always, smiles 
upon them, while they wait for the rest and 
eternal new life in heaven, which is to succeed 
this region. ‘This place we call the bosom of 
Abrahan. 

4. But as to the unjust, they are dragged by 
force to the left hand by the angels allotted for 
meee no longer going with a good will, 
but as prisoners driven Me violence; to whom are 
sent the angels appointed over them to reproach 
them, and threaten them with their terrible 
looks, and to thrust them still downwards. Now 
these angels that are set over these souls drag 
them into the neighborhood of hell itself; who 
when they are hard by it, continually heur the 
noise of it, and do not stand clear of the hot va- 
por itself; but when they have a near view of 
this spectacle, as of a terrible and exceeding 
great prospect of fire, they are struck with a 
fearful expectation of a future judgment, and in 
effect punished thereby; not only so, but where 
they see the place [or choir] of the fathers and 
of the just, even hercby are they punished; for 
a chaos deep and large is fixed between them; 
insomuch that a just man that hath compassion 
upon them cannot be admitted, nor can one that 
is unjust, if he were bold enough to attempt it, 
pass over it. 

5. This is the discourse concerning Hades, 
wherein the souls of all men are confined uotil a 
roper season which God hath determined, when 
fie will inake a resurrection of all men from the 
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dead; not procuring a transmigration of souls 
from one body to another, but raising again those 
very bodies, which you Greeks, seeing to be dis- 
solved, do not believe [their r ction] But 
learn not to disbelieve: for while you believe 
that the soul is created, and yetis made immor- 
tal by God, according to the doctrine of Plato, 
and this in time, be not incredulous, but believe 
that Godis able, when he hath raised to life that 
body which was made as a compound of the same 
elements, to make itimmortal; forit must never 
be said of God, that he is able to do some things 
and nnable to do others. We have therefore be- 
lieved that the body will be raised again, for al- 
though it be dissolved, it is not perished; for the 
earth receives its remains, and preserves them; 
and while they are like seed, and are mixed 
among the more fruitful soil, they flourish, and 
what is sown is indeed sown bare grain, but at 
the mighty sound of God the Creator, it will 
sprout up, and be raised in a clothed and glorious 
condition, though not before it has been dissolved, 
and mixed me the earth.] So that we have 
not rashly believed the resurrection of the body ; 
for although it be dissolved fora time on account 
o! the origiaal transgression, it exists still, and is 
cast into the earth, as into a potter’s furnace, in 
order to be formed again, not in order to rise 
again such as it was before, but in a state of pu- 
rity, and so as never to be destroyed any more. 
And to every body shall its own soul be restored. 
And when it hathclothed itself with that body, it 
will not be subject to misery, but being itself 
pure, it will continue with its pure body, and re- 
joice withit, with which it having walked righ- 
teously now in this world, and never having it as 
asnare, it will receive it again with great glad- 
ness. But as for the unjust, they will receive 
their bodies not changed, not freed from diseases 
or distempers, nor made glorious, but with the 
same diseases wherein they died; and such as 
they were in unbelief, the same shall they be 
when they shall-be faithfully judged. 

6. For all men, the just as well as the unjust, 
shall be brought before God the Word; for to 
him hath the Father committed all judgment, 
and he, in order to fulfill the will of his Father, 
shall come as judge, whom we call Christ. For 
Minos and Rhadamanthus are not the judges, as 
you Greeks do suppose, but he whom God and 
the Father hath glorified, CONCERNING WHOM WE 
HAVE ELSEWIIERE GIVEN A MORE PARTICULAR AC- 
COUNT,FOR THE SAKE OF THOSE WHO SEEK AFTER 
TRUTH. This person, exercising the righteous 
judgment of the Father towards all men, hath 
prepared a just sentence for every one, accord- 
ing tohis works; at whose judgment-seat, when 
allmen. and angels, and demons shall stand, they 
will send forth one voice, and say, JUST IS THY 
JUDGMENT; the rejoinder to which will bring a 
just sentence upon both parties, hy giving justly 
to those who have done well, an everlasting 
fruition; but allotting to the lovers of wicke 
works eternal punishment. 
unquenchable fire, and that without end, and a 
certain fiery worm never dying, and not destroy- 
ing the body, but continuing its eruption out of 
the body with never-ceasing grief: neither will 
sleep give ease tothese men, nor will the night 
afford them comfort; death will not free them 
from their pe nor will the interceding 
prayers of their kindred profit them; forthe just 


are no longer seen by them, nor are they thought | 


worthy of remembrance. But the just shall re- 
member vnly their righteous actions, whereby 
they have attained the heavenly kingdom, in 
which there is no sleep, no sorrow, no corruption, 
no Care, no night, no day measured by time, no 
sun driven io his course along the circle of 
heaven by necessity, and measuring out the 


To these belong the | 
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bounds and conversions of the seasons, for the 
better illumination of the life of men; no moon 
| decreasing and increasing, or introducing a va- 
riety of seasons, nor will she then moisten the 
earth; no burning sun, no Bear turning round 
[the pole,] no Orion to rise, no wandering of in- 
numerable stars. The earth will not then be 
dificult to be passed over, nor will it be hard to 
fad out theconrt of paradise, nor will there be any 
fearful roaring of the sea, forbidding the passen- 
gers to walk on it, even that will be made easily 
passable to the just, though it will not be void of 
moisture. Heaven will not then be uninhabita- 
ble by men, and it will not be impossible to dis- 
cover the way of ascending thither. The earth 
will not then be uncultivated, nor require too 
much labor of inen, but will bring forth its 
fruits of its own accord, and will be well adorned 
with them. ‘There will be no more generations 
of wild beasts, nor wil! the substance of the rest 
of the animals shoot out any more: ‘for it will not 
produce inen, but the nnmber of the righteous 
will continue, and never fail, together with righ- 
teous angels, and spirits [of God,] and with his 
word, asa choir of righteous men and women 
that never grow old, and continue in aa jncor- 
ruptible state, singing hynins to God, who hath 
advanced them to that happiness, by the means 
of a regular institution of life; with whom the 
whole creation also will lift up a perpetual hymn 
from Corruption to incorruption, as glorified by a 
splendid and pure spirit. It will not then he re- 
strained by a bond of necessity, but with a lively 
freedom shall offer up a voluntary hymn, and 
shall praise him that made them, together with 
the angels, aad spirits, and men, now freed from 
all bondage. . 

7. And now, if you Gentiles will be persuaded 
by these motives, and leave yonr vain imagina- 
tions about your pedigrees, and gaining of riches, 
and philosophy, and will not spend your time 
about subtleties of words, and thereby lead your 
minds into error, and if vou will apply your ears 
to the hearing of the inspired prophets, the in- 
terpreters both of God and of his word, aud will 
believe in God, you shall both be partakers ot 
these things, and obtain the good things that are 
to come: you shall see the ascent into the im- 
mense heaven plainly, and that kingdom which 
| is there. For what God hath now concealed in 

silence [will be then made manifest,} * what 
“hin.” 
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neither eve hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor 
hathit entered into the heart of man, the things 
that God hath prepared for them that love 
8. “In whatsoever ways I shall find you, in 
them shall I judge you eatirely:” so cries the 
END of all things. And he who hath at first lived 
a virtuous life, but towards the latter end falls 
into vice, these labors, by him before endured 
shall be altogether vain and unprofitable, even 
asin aplay brought to an ill catastrophe. Who- 
soever shall have lived wickedly and luxuriously 
may repent; lowever, there will be need of 
much time to conquer an evil habit, and after re- 
pentance, his whole life must be guarded with 
great care and diligence, after the ianner of a 
body, which, after it had been a long time afilict- 
ed witha distemper, requires a stricter diet and 
| method of living: for though it may be possible, 
| perhaps, to break off the chain of our irregular 
affections at once, yet our amendment cannot be 
| secured without the grace of God, the rayers of 
good men, the help of the brethren, a our own 
sincere repentance and constantcare. It is a 
good thing not to sin at all; it is also good, having 
sinned, to repent: as it is best to have health al- 
ways, but it is a good thing to recover trum a dis- 
temper.—To Godbe glory and dominion forever 
and ever. Amen. 


END OF THE WRITINGS OF JOSEPHUS. 
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DISSERTATION I. 


The Testimonies of Josephus concerning Jesus CHRIST, John the Baptist, and James the Just, vindicated. 


» 





SINCE we meet with certain important testi- 
monies in Josephus the Jewish historian, con- 
cerning John the Baptist, the torerunner ot Jesus 
of Nazareth, concerning Jesus of Nazareth him- 
self, and concerning James the Just, the brother 
of Jesus of Nazareth; and since the principal 
testimony, which is that concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth himself, hath of late been greatly question- 
ed by many, and rejected by some of the learned 
as spurious, it will be fit for me, who have ever 
declared my firm belief that these testimonies 
were genuine, to set down fairly some of the 
original evidence and citations I have met with 
in the first fifteen centuries concerning them, and 
then to make proper observations upon that evi- 
dence, for the reader’s more complete satisfaction. 

But before I produce the citations themselves 
out of Josephus, give me leave to prepare the 
reader's attention, by setting down the sentiments 
of perhaps the most learned person, and the 
most competent judge that ever was, as to the 
authority of Josephus, I mean of Joseph Scali- 
ger, in the Prolegomena to his book De Emen- 
datione Temporum, p. 17. “Josephus is the most 
diligent and the greatest lover of truth of all 
writers; nor are we afraid to affirm of him, that 
it is more safe to believe him, not only as to the 
affairs of the Jews, but also as to those that are 
foreign to them, than all the Greek and Latin 
writers, and this, because his fidelity and his com- 
pass of learning are every where conspicuous.” 


The ancient Citations of the Testimonies of Jo- 
sephus, from his own Time till the end of the 
Fifteenth Century. 


About A. D. 110. Tacit. Annal. lib. XV. cap. 
44.—Nero, in order tostifle the rumour, [as if he 
himself had set Rome on fire,] ascribed ıt to 
those people who were hated for their wicked 
practices, and called by the vulgar “ Christians ;”’ 
these he punished exquisitely. The author of 
this name was Christ, who, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, was brought to punishment by Pontius Pilate 
the procurator. 

About A. D. 147. Just. Mart. Dialog. cum 
Trypho, p. eee i knew that Jesus 
was risen from the dead, and ascended into hea- 
ven, as the prophecies did foretell was to happen. 

About A. D. 230. Origen. Comment. in Matth. 
p. 234.—This James was of so shining a charac- 
ter ainong the people, on account of his righ- 
teousness, that Flavius Josephus, when, in his 
twentieth book of the Jewish Antiquities, he had 
a mind to set down what was the cause why the 

eople suffered such miseries, till the very holy 
item was demolished, he said, that these things 
befell them by the anger of God, on account of 
what they had dared todo to James, the brother of 
Jesus, dine was called Christ: and wonderful itis 
that while hedid not receive Jesus for Christ, he 
did uevertheless bear witness that James was so 
righteous aman. He says farther, that the peo- 
ple thought that they suffercd these things for 
the sake of James. 

About A. D. 250. Contra Cels. lib. i. p. 35, 36. 

I would say to Celsus, who personates a Jew, 
that admitted of John the Baptist, and how he 
baptised Jesus, that one who lived but a little 
while after John and Jesus, wrote, how that Jolin 
was a baptiser unto the remission of sins. For 
Josephus testifies in the eighteenth book of Jew- 
ish Antiquities, that John was the Baptist, and 
that he promised purification to those that were 
ba vend, The same Josephus also, although he 
did not believe in Jesus as Christ, when he was 


inquiring after the cause of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the demolition of the temple, 
and ought to have said, that their machinations 
against Jesus were the cause of those miseries 
coming on the people, because they had slain 
that Christ who was foretold by the prophets, he, 
though as it were unwillingly, and yet as one 
not remote from the truth, says, * These mise- 
ries befell the Jews by way of revenge for James 
the Just, who was the brother of Jesus, that was 
called Christ, because they had slain him who 
was a most righteous person.” Now this James 
was he whom that genuine disciple of Jesus. 
Paul, said he had seenas the Lord's brother; 
[Gal. i. 19.] which relation implies not so much 
nearness of blood, or the sameness of education, 
as it does the agreement of manners and preach- 
ing. If therefore he says the desolation of Je- 
rusalem befell the Jews for the sake of James, 
with how much greater reason might he have 
said, that it happened for the sake of Jesus? &c. 

About A. D. 324. Euseb. Demonstr. Evan. lib. 
ili. p. 124.—Certainly the attestation of those 1 
have already produced concerning our Saviour 
may be sufficient. However, it may not be amiss, 
if, over aud above, we make use of Josephus the 
Jew for further witness; who in the eighteenth 
book of his Antiquities, when he was writing the 
history of what happened under Pilate, makes 
mention of our Saviour in these words: “Now 
there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, ifit 
be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, a teacher of such men as had 
a veneration for truth: he drew over to him both 
many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles: 
He was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had 
condeniued him to the cross, those that loved him 
at first did not forsake him; for he appeared unto 
them alive again the third day, as the divine 
prophets had spoken of these and ten thousand 
other wonderful things concerning him; whence 
the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are 
not extinct at this day.’ If, therefore, we have 
this historian’s testimony, that be not only brought 
over to himself the twelve apostles, with the se- 
venty disciples, but many of the Jews and many 
of the Gentiles also, he must manifestly have had 
somewhat in lim extraordinary above the rest of 
mankind, for how otherwise could he draw over 
so many of the Jews and of the Gentiles, un- 
less he performed admirable and amazing works, 
aud useda method of teaching that was not com- 
mon? Moreover, the scripture of the Acts of 
the Apostles bears witness, that there were many 
ten thousands of Jews, who were persuaded that 
he was the Christ of God, who was foretold by 
the prophets. [Acts xxi. 20.] 

About A. D. 330. fist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 11.— 
Now the divine scripture of the Gospels makes 
mention of John the Baptist as having his head 
cut off by the younger Herod. Josephus also 
concurs in this history, and makes mention of 
Ilerodias by name, as the wife of his brother 
whom Herod had married, upon divorcing his 
former lawful wife. She was the daughter of 
Aretas, king of the Petrean Arabians; and which 
Herodias he had parted from her husband while 
he was alive: on which account also, when he 
had slain John, he made war with Aretas, [Are- 
tas made war with him,] because his daughter 
had been used dishonorably. In which war, 
when it came toabattle, he says, that all Herod’s 
army was destroyed, and that he suffered this 
because of bis wicked contrivance against John. 
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Moreover, the same Josephus, by acknowledging 
John to have been a most righteous man, and the 
Baptist, conspires in his testimony with what is 
written in the Gospels. He also relates, that 
Herod lost his kingdom forthe sake of the same 
Herodias, together with whom he was himself 
condemned to be banished to Vienne, a city of 
Gaul. And this is his account in the eighteenth 
book of the Antiquities, where he writes this of 
John verbatim: some of the Jews thought that 
the destruction of Herod’s army came from God, 
and that very justly, as a punishment for what 
he did against John, that was called the Baptist; 
tor Herod slew him, who was a good man, and 
one that commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, 
both as to righteousness towards one another, 
and piety towards God, and so to come to bap- 
tism, for that by this means the washing [with 
water] would appear acceptable to him, when 
they made use of it, not in order to the putting 
away [or the Be of some sins [only,] but 
for the purification of the body; supposing still 
that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand 
by righteousness. Now when [many] others 
came In erowds about him, for they were greatly 
delighted in hearing his words, Herod was afraid 
that this so great power of persuading men might 
tend to somie sedition or other, for they seemed 
to be disposed to do every thing he should advise 
them to, so he supposed it better to prevent any 
attempt of a mutation from him, by cutting him 
off, than efter any such mutation should be 
brought about, and the public should suffer, to 
repent [of such negligence.] Accordingly, he 
was sent a prisoner out of Herod's suspicious 
temper, to Macherus, the castle I before men- 
tioned, and was there put to death. When Jo- 
sephus had said this E ohn. he makes mention 
also of our Saviour in the same history, after 
this manner: ‘‘ Now there was about this time 
one Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him 
aman, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 

leasure; he drew over to him both many of the 
ews, and many of the Gentiles also: he was the 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those that loved him at the first did 
not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive 
again the third day, as the divine prophets had 
foretold these, and ten thousand other wonderful 
things concerning him. And still the tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct 
at this day.” And since this writer, sprung from 
the Hebrews themselves, hath delivered these 
things above in his own work, concerning John 
the Baptist and our Saviour, what room is there 
for any further evasion? &e. 

Now Jemes was so wonderful a person, and 
was so celebrated by all others for righteousness, 
«hat the judicious Jews thought this to have been 
the occasion of that siege of Jerusalem, which 
came on presently after his martyrdom, and that 
it befell them for no other reason, than that im- 
pious act they were guilty of against him. Jo- 
sephus, therefore, did not refuse to attest thereto 
in writing, by the words following: ‘* These mis- 
eries befell the Jews by way of revenge for 
James the Just, who was the brother ‘of Jesus 
that was called Christ, on this account, that they 
had slain him who was a most righteous person.” 

The same Josephus declares the manner of his 
death in the twentieth book of the Antiquities, 
in these words: “ Cæsar sent Albinus into Judea 
to be procurator, when he had heard that Festus 
was dead. Now Ananus junior, who, as we said, 
had been admitted to the high priesthood, was 
in temper bold and daring in an extraordinar 
manner. He was also of the sect of the Saddu- 
cees, who are more savage in judgment than 
the other Jews, as we hare already signified. 
Since, therefore, this was the character of Ana- 
nus, he thought he had now a proper opportunity 
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lo exercise his authority,| because Festus was 
ead, and Albinus was but upon the road; so he 
assembles the sankedrim E idees, and brings 
before them James the brother of Jesus, who 
was called Christ, and some others [of his com- 
panions, | and when he had formed an accusation 
against them as breakers of the law, he deliver- 
ed them to be stoned: but as for those who seem- 
ed the most equitable of the citizens, and those 
who were the most uneasy at the breach of the 
laws, they disliked what was done. They also 
went to the king [ Agrippa.] desiring him to send 
to Ananus that heshould act sono more, for that 
what he had already done could not be justi- 
fied,” &c. 

About A. D.360. Ambrose, or Hegesippus de 
Excid. Urb. Hierosolym. lib.ii. cap. 12.—We 
have discovered that it was the opinion and be- 
lief of the Jews, as Josephus affirms, (who is an 
author not to be rej i when he writes against 
himself,) that Herod lost his army, not by the 
deceit of men, but by the anger of God, and that 
justly, as an effect of revenge for what he did to 
John the Baptist,a just man, who had said to him 
Itis not lawful for thee to have thy brother's wife. 
The Jews themselyes also bear witness to 
Christ, as appears by Josephus, the writer of 
their history, who says thus: That there was at 
that time a wise man, if (says he) it be lawful to 
have him called a man; a doer of wonderful 
works, who appeared to his disciples after the 
third day from his death alive again, aceording 
to the writings of the prophets, who foretold 
these and innumerable other miraculous events 
concerning him; from whom began the corgre- 
gatinn of Christians, and hath penetrated among 
all sorts of men; nor does there remain any na- 
tion in the Roman world which continues stran- 
gers to his religion. Ifthe Jews do not believe 
us, let them at least believe their own writers. 
Josephus, whom they esteem a very great man, 
hath said this, and yet hath hespoken truth after 
such a manner, and so far was ie mind wander- 
red from the right way, that even he was not a 
believer as to what he himself said; but thus he 
spoke, in order to deliver historical truth, be- 
cause he thought it not lawful for him to deceive, 
while yet he was no believer, because of the 
hardness of his heart and his perfidious inten- 
tion. However, it was no prejudice to the truth 
that he was not a believer; but this adds more 
weight to his testimony, that while he was an 
unbeliever, and unwilling this should be true, he 
has not denied it to be so. 

About A. D. 400. Hieronym. de Vir. Ilustr. 
in Josepho.—Josephus, in the eighteenth book of 
Antiquities, most expressly acknowledges that 
Christ was slain by the Pharisees on account ot 
the greatness of his miracles, and that John the 
Baptist was truly a prophet; and that Jerusalem 
was demolished on account of the slaughter of 
Janies the Apostle. Now, he wrote concerning 
our Lord after this manner: ‘At the same time 
there was Jesus, a wise man, if yet it be lawful 
to call hima man, for he was a doer of wonder- 
ful works, a teacher of those who willingly re- 
eeive the truth. He had many followers both or 
the Jews and of the Gentiles. He was believed 
to be Christ. And when, by the envy ot our prin 

cipal men, Pilate had condemned him to the 
cross, yet notwithstanding, those who had loved 
him at first persevered, for he appeared to them 
alive on the third day, as the oracles of the pro- 
hets had foretold many of these aud other won- 
derful things concerning him; and the sect of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct 
at this day.” 

About A. D. 410. Isidorus Pelusiota, the 
Scholar of Chrysostom, lib. iv. epist. 225.—There 
was one Josephus, a Jew, of the greatest repu- 
tation, and one that was zealous of the law; one 
also that paraphrased the Old Testiment with 
truth, and acted valiantly for the Jews, and bad 
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showed that their settlement was nobler than 
can be described by words. Now, since he made 
their interest give place to truth, for he would 
not support the opinion of impious men, | think 
it necessary to set down his words. What then 
does he say? “ Now there was about that time 
one Jesus, a wise man,if it be lawful to call him 
a man, fur he was a doerof wonderful works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure. He drew over tohimboth many of the 
Jews and many of the Gentiles: He was the 
Christ. 
the principal men among us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those that loved him at first did not 
forsake him, for he appeared to them the third 
day alive again, as the divine prophets had said 
these and a vast number of other wondertul 
things concerning him: and the tribe of Chris- 
tians, so named from him, are not extinct at this 
day.” Now F cannot but wonder greatly at this 
man’s Jove of truth in many respects, but chiefly 
where he says, ‘Jesus was a teacher of men who 
received the truth with pieasure.”’ 

About 4. D. 440. Sozomen. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. 
cap. 1.—Now Josephus, the son of Mattathias, a 
priest,a man of very great note both among the 
Jews und Romans, may wel] be a witness of cre- 
dit, as tothe truth of Christ’s history; for he 


scruples to call him a man, as being a doer of 
wonderful works, and a teacher of the words of 


truth. He names him Christ openly, and is not 
ignorant that he was condemned to the cross, and 
appeared on the third day alive; and that ten 


thousand otber wonderful things were foretold of 


him by the divine prophets. He testifies also, 
that those whom he drew over to him, being ma- 
ny of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, con- 
tinued to love him; and that the tribe named from 
him was not then extinct. Now he seems to. me 
by this his relation, almost to proclaim that Christ 
is God. However, he appears to have been so 
affected with the strangeness of the thing, as to 
run as it were in a sort of middle way, so as not 
to pu any indignity upon believers in him, but 
rather to afford his su rage to them. 

About A. D. 510. Cassidorus, Hist. Tripar- 
tit. c Sozomeno. Now Josephus, the son of Mat- 
tathias, and a priest, a man of great nobility 
among the Jews, and of great dignity among the 
Romans, bears witness to the truth of Christ’s 
history; for he dares not call him a man, as a 
doer of famous works, and a teacher of true doc- 
trines: he names him Christ openly; and is not 
ignorant that he was condemned to the cross, and 
appeared on the third day alive, and that an iu- 
finite number of other wonderful things were 
foretold of him by the holy prophets. Moreover, 
he testifies also, that there were then alive many 
whom he had chosen, both Greeks and Jews, 
and that they continued to love him; and that the 
sect Which was named froni him was by no means 
extinct at that time. 

A. D.840. Chron. Alex. p. 514.—Now Jose- 
phnsalso relates in the eighteenth book of Anti- 
quities. how John the Baptist, that holy man, 
was behended on account of Herodias, the wife 
of Philip, the brother of Herod himself; for He- 
rod had divoreed his former wife, who was still 
alive, and had been his lawful wife: she was the 
daughter of Aretas, king of the Petreans. When 
therefore Herod had taken Merodias away from 
her hushand, while he was yet alive, (on whose 
account he slew John also,) Aretas made war 
against Herod, because his daughter had been 
dishonorably treated. In which war, he says, 
that all Herod's army was destroyed, and that he 
suffered that calamity because of the wickedness 
he had been guilty of against John. The same 
Josephus relates, that Herod lost his kingdom on 
account of Ilerodias, and that with her he was 
banished to Lyons, &c. 

P. 526, 527.) Now that our Saviour taught his 
preaching three vears, is demonstrated both by 


And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
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other necessary reasonings, as also out of the 
holy Gospels, and out of Josephus’s writings, 
who was a wise man among the Hees, &e. 

P. 584, 586.] Josephus relates in the fifth book 
of the [Jewish] war, that Jerusalem was takenin 
the third [second] yearof Vespasian, as after forty 
years since they dared to put Jesus to death: in 
which time he says, that James the brother of our 
Lord, and bishop of Jerusalem, was thrown down 
[from the temple,] and slain of them by stoning. 

About A. D. 740. Anastasias Abbas contr. Jud. 
—Now Josephus, an author and writer of your 
own, says of Christ, that he was a just and good 
man, showed and declared so to be by divine grace 
who gave aid to many by signs and miracles. 

About A. D.790. Georgius Syncellus Chron. 
p. 339.—These miseries befell the Jews by way 
of revenge for James the Just, who was the bro- 
ther of Jesus that was called Christ, on the ac- 
count that they had stain him who was a most 
righteous person. Now, as Ananus, a person of 
that character, thought he had a proper opportu- 
nity, because Festus was dead, and Albinus was 
but upon the road,so he assembles the sanhe- 
drim of judges, and brings before them James, 
the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, 
and some of his companions; and when he had 
formed an accusation against them, as breakers 
of the law, he delivered them to be stoned; but 
as for those that seemed the mostequitable of the 
citizens, and those that were the most uneasy at 
the breach of the laws, they disliked what was 
done. They also sent to the king [ Agrippa, ] de- 
siring him to send to Ananus, that he should act 
so no more, for what he had done already could 
not be justified, &c. 

About A. D.850. Johan. Malela Chron. lib. x. 
—From that time began the destruction of the 
Jews, as Josephus, the philosopher of the He- 
brews, hath written; who also said this, that from 
the time the Jews crucified Christ, who was a 
good and righteous man, (that is, if it be fit to call 
sucha one a man, and not a God,) the land of Ju- 
dea was never free from trouble. These things the 
same Josephus the Jew has related in his writings. 

About A. D. 860. Photius Cod. lib. xlviii.—I 
have read the treatise of Josephus about the vuni- 
verse, whose title I have elsewhere read to be, 
Of the Substance of the Universe. It is contain- 
ed in two very small treatises. He treats of the 
origin of the world in abrief manner. However, 
he speaks of the divinity of Christ, who is our 
true God, ina way vcry like to what we use, de- 
claring that the same name of Christ belongs to 
him, and writes of his ineffable generation of the 
Father, after such a manner, as cannot be blam- 
cd; which thing may perhaps raise a doubt in 
some, whether Josephus were the author of the 
work, though the phraseology does not at all differ 
from this man’s other works. However, I have 
found in some papers, that this discourse was not 
written by Josephus, but by one Caius a presbyter. 

Cod. ccxxxviii.] Herod the tetrarch of Gali- 
ice und of Perea, the son of Eterod the Great, 
fell in love, as Josephus says, with the wife of 
his brother Philip, whose name was Herodias, 
who was the grand-daughter of Herod the Great, 
by his son Aristobulus, whom he had slain. 
Agrippa was also herbrother. Now Herod took 
her away from her husband, and married her. 
This ishe that slew John the Baptist, that great 
man, the forerunner O Christ,] being afraid, as 
Josephus says, lest he should raise a sedition 
among his people: for they all followed the direc- 
tions of fon, on account of the excellency of his 
virtue. Inhis time was the passion of our Saviour. 

Cod. xxxiii.] I have read the Chronicle of Jus- 
tus of Tiberias. He omits the greatest part of 
what was most necessary to be related; bnt, as 
infected with Jewish prejudices, being also him- 
selfa Jew by birth, he makes no mention at all 
of the advent, or of the actsdone, or of the mira- 
cles wrought, by Christ. 
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The time uncertain. Macariusin Actis Sanc- 
torum, tom. v. p. 149 ap. Fabric. Joseph. p. 61.— 
Josephus, a priest of Jerusalem, and one that 
wrote with truth the history of the Jewish af- 
fairs, bears witness that Christ, the true God, 
was incarnate, and crucifed, and the tbird day 
rose again; whose writings are deposited in the 

ublic library. Thus he says: ‘* Now there was 
about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful 
to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonder- 
ful works, a teacher of such mien as receive the 
truth with pleasure: he drew over to him both 
many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles also: 
this was the Christ. rect when Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had 
condemned him to the cross, those that loved 
him at the first, did not forsake him, for he ap- 

eared to them alive again the third day, as the 
Nisin prophets had foretold these, and ten thou- 
sand other wonderful things concerning him. 
And still the tribe of Christians, so named from 
him, are not extinct at this day.” Since there- 
fore the writer of the Hebrews has engraven 
this testimony concerning our Lord and Saviour 
in his own books, what defence can there remain 
for the unbelievers? 

About A.D.980. Suidas in voce Jesous.—We 
have found Josephus, who hath written about the 
taking of Jerusalem, (of whom Eusebius Pam- 

hili makes frequent mention in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,) saying openly in his memoirs of the 
captivity, that Jesus officiated in the temple with 
the priests. Thus we have found Josephus say- 
ing, a man of ancient times, and not very long 
after the apostles, &c. 

About A. D.1060. Cedrenus Compend. Hist. 

. 196.—Josephus does indeed write concerning 

ohn the Baptist as follows: ‘‘Some of the Jews 
thought that the destruction of Herod’s army 
came from God, and that he was punished very 
justly for what punishment he inflicted on John, 
that was called the Baptist; for Herod slew him, 
who was a good raan, and commanded the Jews 
to exercise virtue, both by righteousness towards 
one another and piety towards God, and so to 
come to baptism.” But as concerning Christ, 
the same Josephus says, that about that time 
there was Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to 
call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful 
works, and a teacher of such men as receive the 
truth with pleasure; for that Christ drew over 
many even from the Gentiles; whom when Pi- 
late had crucified, those who at first had loved 
him did not leave off to Rue concerning hin, 
for he appeared to them the third day alive again, 
as the divine prophets had testified, and spoke 
these and other wonderful things concerning him. 

About A.D.1080. Theophilact. in Joan. lib. 
xili.—The city of the Jews was taken, and the 
wrath of God was kindled against them; as also 
Josephus witnesses, that this came upon them 
on account of the death of Jesus. 

About A.D. 1120. Zonoras Annal. tom. i. p. 
267.—Josephus, in the eighteenth book of Anti- 

uities, writes thus concerning our Lord and God 
fica Christ: “ Now there was about this time, 
Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a 
man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a 
teacher of such men as reccive the truth with 
pa e He drew over to him many of the 

ews and many of the Gentiles: He was the 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of 
the principal men among us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those that had loved him at frst did 
not forsake him, for he appeared to them the 
third day alive again, as the divine prophets had 
said these and ten thousand other wonderful 
things concerning him; and the tribe of Christians, 
so named from him, are not extinct at this day.” 

About A. D. 1220. Glycas Annal. p. 234.— 
Then did Philo, that wise man, and Josephus 
flourish. This last wasstyled, T'he lover of truth, 
because he commended John who baptised our 
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Lord: and becaase he bore witness that Christ, 
in like manner, was a wise man, and the doer ot 
great miracles; and that when he was crucified 
he appeared the third day. 

About A. D. 1140. Gotfridus Viterbiensis 
Chron. p, 366. e. Vers. Rufini.—Josephus relates, 
that a very great wararose between Aretas, king 
of the Arabians, and Herod, on account of the sin 
which Herod had committed against John. More- 
over, the same Josephus writes thus concerning 
Christ: * There was at this time Jesus, a wise 
man, if at least it be lawful to call hima man, for he 
was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such 
men as willingly hear truth. He also drew over 
to him many of the Jews, and many of the Gen- 
tiles: He was Christ. And when Pilate, at the 
accusation of the priacipal men of our nation, had 
decreed that he should be crucified, those that 
had loved him from the beginning did not forsake 
him, for he appeared to them the third day alive 
again, according to what the divinely inspired 

rophets had foretold, that these and innumera- 
ble other miracles should come to pass about 
him. Moreover, both the name and sect of 
Christians, who were named from him, continue 
in being unto this day.” 

About A. D.1360. Nicephorus Callistus Hist. 
Eccles. lib. i. p. 90, 91.—Now this [concerning 
Herod the tetrarch] is attested to, not only by the 
book of the holy Gospels, but by Josephus, that 
lover of truth; who also makes mention of He- 
rodias his brother’s wife, whom Herod had taken 
away from him, while he was alive, and married 
her, having divorced his former lawful wife, who 
was the daughter of Aretas, king of the Petrean 
Arabians. This Herodias he had married, and 
lived with her; on which account also, when he 
had slain John, he made war with Aretas, be- 
cause his daughter had been dishonorably used: 
in which war he relates, that all Herod’s army 
was destroyed, and that he suffered this on ac- 
count of the most unjust slaughter of John. He 
also adds, that John was a most righteous man. 
Moreover, he makes mention of his baptism, 
agreeing in all points thereto relating with the 
Gospel. He also informs us, that Herod lost his 
kingdom on account of Herodias, with whom also 
he was condemned to be banished to Vienne, 
which was their place of exile, and a city bor- 
dering upon Gaul, and lying near the utmost 
bounds of the west. 

About A. D. 1450. Hardmanus Schedelius 
Chron. p. 100.—Josephus, the Jew, who was call- 
ed Flavius, a priest, and the son of Mattathias, a 

riest of that nation, a most celebrated historian, 
and very skilful in many things; he was certainly 
a good man, and of an excellent character, who 
had the highest opinion of Christ. 

About A. D. 1480. Platini de Vitis Pontificum 
in Christo.—I shall avoid mentioning what Christ 
did until the 30th year of his age, when he was 
baptised by John, the son of Zacharias, because 
not only the Gospels and Epistles are full of those 
acts of his, which he did ina most excellent and 
most holy manner, but the books of such as were 
quite remote from his way of living, and acting, 
and ordaining, are also full of the same. Flavi- 
us Josephus himself, who wrote twenty books 
of the omen Antiquities in the Greek tongue, 
when he had proceeded as far as the government 
of the emperor Tiberias, says, “there was in 
those days, Jesus, a certain wise man, if at least 
it be lawful to call him a man, for he was n doer 
of wonderful works, and a teacher of men, of 
such especially ns willingly hear the truth. On 
this account he drew over to him many both of 
the Jews and Gentiles: He was Christ. But 
when Pilate, instigated by the priucipal men of 
our nation, had decreed that he should be cruci- 
fied, yet did not those who had loved him from 
the beginning forsake him: and besides, he ap- 
peared to them the third day after his death, 
alive, as the diviaely inspired prophets had fore- 
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told that these and innumerable other miracles 
should come to pass about him. And the famous 
naine of Christians, taken from him, as well as 
their sect, do still continue in being. 

The same Josephus also affirms, that John the 
Baptist, a true prophet, and on that account one 
that was had in esteem by all men, was slain by 
Herod, the son of Herod the Great, a little be- 
fore the death of Christ, ia the castle of Mache- 
rus; not because he was afraid for himself and 
his kingdom, as the same author says, but be- 
cause he had incestuously married Herodias the 
sister of Agrippa, and the wife of that excellent 
person his brother Philip. 

About Jl. D.1480. Trithumius Abbas de Scrip- 
tor. Eccles. —Josephus the Jew, although he con- 
tinued to be a Jew, did frequently commend the 
Christians; and in the eighteenth book of Anti- 
quities, wrote down an eminent testimony con- 
cerning our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Observations from the foregoing Evidence and 
Citations. 


1. THE style of all these original testimonies 
belonging to Josephus is exactly the style of the 
same Josephus, and especially the style about 
those parts of his Antiquities wherein we: find 
these testimonies. This is denied by nobody as 
to the other, concerning Jobn the Baptist and 
James the Just, and is now become equally un- 
denijable as to that concerning Christ. 

II. These testimonies therefore being confes- 
sedly and undeniably written by Josephus him- 
self, rt is next to impossible that he should wholly 
omit some testimony concerning Jesus Christ; 
nay, while his testimonies of John the Baptist, 
and James the Just, are so honorable, and give 
them so great characters, it is also impossible 
that this testimony concerning Christ should be 
other than very honorable, or such as afforded 
him a still greater character also. Could the 
very same author, who gave such a full and ad- 
vantageous character of John the Baptist, the 
forerunner of Jesus of Nazareth, all whose dis- 
ciples were by him directed to Jesus of Nazareth, 
as to the true Messias, and all whose disciples 
became afterwards the disciples of Jesus of Na- 
zareth, say nothing honorable of that Jesus of 
Nazareth himself? And this in a history of those 
very times in which he was born, and lived, and 
died, and that while the writer lived but a little 
after him, in the same country in which he was 
born, and lived, and died. This is almost incre- 
dible. And further, could the very same author, 
who gave such an advantageous character of 
James the Just, and this under the very appella- 
tion of James the brother of Jesus, who was called 
Christ, which James was one of the principal 
disciples or apostles of this Jesus Christ, and had 
been inany years the only Christian bishop of the 
believing Jews of Judea and Jerusalem, in the 
very days, and in the very country of this wri- 
ter; could he, I say, wholly omit any, nay, avery 
honorable account of Jesus Clirist himself, 
whose disciple and bishop this James most cer- 
tainly was? This is also almost incredible. Hear 
what Ittigius, one of the wiscst and most learned 
of al] those who have lately inclined to give up 
the testimony concerning Christ, as it stands in 
our copies, for spurious, says upon this occasion: 
“lf any one object to me, that Josephus hath not 
omitted John the Baptist, the forerunnerof Christ, 
nor James thedisciple of Christ, and that therefore 
he could not have done the part of a good histo- 
rian, if he had been entirely silent concerning 
Christ, I shall freely grant that Josephus was nat 
entirely sileut concerning Christ; nay J shall fur- 
ther grant, that when Josephus was speaking of 
Christ, he did not abstain from his commenda- 
tion; for we are not to determine from that in- 
veterate hatred which the modern Jews bear to 
Christ, what was the behaviour of those Jews, 
upon whom tlie miracles that were daily wrought 
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by the apostles in the name of Christ mprinted 
a sacred horror.” 

Ii]. The famous clause in this testimony of 
Josephus concerning Christ, This was Christ, or 
the Christ, did not mean that this Jesus was the 
Christ of God, or the true Messiah of the Jews, 
but that this Jesus was distinguished from all 
others of that name, of which there were not a 
few, as mentioned by Josephus himself, by the 
addition of the other name of Christ; or that this 
pee was no other than he whom all the world 
cnew by the name of Jesus Christ, and his fol- 
lowers by tne name of Christians. This I esteem 
to be a clear case, and that from the arguments 
following: 

(1.) The Greeks and Romans, for whose use 
Josephus wrote his Antiquities, could no other- 
wise understand these words. The Jews indeed, 
and afterward the Christians, who knew that a 
great Messiah, a person that was to be Christ 
the Anointed of dod, aad that was to perform 
the office of a King, a Priest, and a Prophet, to 
God’s people, might readily so understand this 
eapi o but Josephus, as I have already no- 
ted, wrote here, not to Jews or Christians, but to 
Greeks and Romans, who knew nothing of this, 
but knew very wel] tbat an eminent person living 
in Judea, whose name was Jesus Chee or Je- 
sus Christ, had founded a new and numerous 
sect, which took the latter of those names, and 
were every where from him called Chrestians, 
or Christians; in which sense alone could m 
understand these words of Josephus, and in whic 
sense I believe he desired they should understand 
them; nor does Josephus ever use the Hebrew 
term Messiah in any of bis writings, nor the Greek 
term Christin any such acceptation elsewhere. — 

(2.) Josephus himself as good as explains his 
own meaning, and that by the last clause of this 
very passage, where he says, the Christians 
were named from this Christ, without a syllable 
as though he really meant he was the true Mes- 
siah, or Christ of God. He farther seems to me 
to explain this his meaning in that other place, 
where alone he elsewhere mentions this name of 
Christ, that is, when upon occasion of the men- 
tion of James, when he was condemned by Ana- 
nus, he calls him the brother of Jesus, not, that 
was the true Messiah, or the true Christ, but 
only that was called Christ. 

(3.) It was quite beside the purpose of Jose- 
phus to declare himself here to be a Christian; 
or a believer in Jesus as the true Messiah. Had 
he intended so to do, he would surely have ex- 

lained the meaning of the word Christ to his 
Greek and Roman readers; he would surely 
have been a great deal fuller and larger in his 
accounts of Christ and of the Christian religion; 
nor would such a declaration at that Weir 
recommended him, or his nation, or his writings, 
to either the Greeks or the Romans; of his repu- 
tation with both which people, he is known to 
have been, in the writing of these Antiquities. 
very greatly solicitous. 

(4.) Josepbus’s usual way of writing is histori- 
cal aud declarative of facts, and of the opinions 
of others, and but raresy such as directly informs 
us of his own opinion, unless we prudently gather 
it from what he says historically, or as the opi- 
nions of others. ‘This is very observable in the 
writings of Josephus, and ın particular as to 
what he says of John the Baptist, and of James 
the Just; so that this interpretation is most pro- 
bable, as most agrceable to Josephus’s way of 
writing in parallel cases. 

(5.) This seems to be the universal sense of all 
the ancients without exception, who cite this tes- 
timony from him: and though they almost every 
where own this to be the true reading, yet do 
they every wherc suppose Josephus to be still 
an unbelieving Jew, and not a believing Chris- 
tian: nay, Jerome appears so well assured of 
this interpretatiou, and that Josephus did not 
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mean to declare any more by these words than a 
common opinion, that, according to his usual 
way of interpreting authors, not to the words, 
but to the sense, (of which we have, I think, two 
tore instances in his accounts out of Josephus, 
now before us,) he renders this clause credebatur 
esse Christus, i. e. He was believed to be Christ. 
Nor is this parallel expression of Pilate to be 
otherwise understood when he made that Bere 
tion on the cross, Thisis Jesus, the King of the 
Jews, (a) which is well explained by himself else- 
where, and corresponds to the import of the pre- 
sent clause, Ihat shall I do with Jesus, who is 
called Christ? (b) And we may full as well prove 
trom Pilate’s inscription upon the cross that he 
hereby declared himself a believer in Christ, for 
the real King of the Jews, as we can from these 
words of Josephus, that hethereby declared him- 
self to be a real believer in him, as the true Mes- 
siah. x 

1V. Though Josephus did not design here to 
declare himself openly to be a Christian, yet 
could he not sibi; believe all that he here as- 
serts concerning Jesus Christ, unless he were so 
far a Christian as the Jewish Nazarenes or Ebio- 
nites then were, who believed Jesus of Nazareth 
to be the true Messiah, without believing he was 
more than a man; who also believed the neces- 
sity of the observation of the ceremonial law of 
Moses in order to salvation for all mankind, 
which were the two main articles of those Jew- 
ish Christians’ faith, though ia opposition to all 
the thirteen apostles of Jesus Christ in the first 
century, and in opposition to the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ in the following centuries also. 
Accordingly, I have elsewhere proved, that Jo- 
sephus was no other in hig own mind and con- 
science than a Nazarene or Ebionite Jewish 
Christian; and haye observed that this entire 
testimony, and all that Josephus says of John the 
Baptist, and of James, as well as his absolute si- 
lence about all the rest of the apostles and their 
companions, exactly agrees to hin under that 
character, and no other. And indeed to me it is 
most astonishing, that all our learned men, who 
have of late considered these testimonies of Jo- 
sephus, except the converted Jew Galatinus, 
should miss such an obvious and natural obser- 
yation. We all know this from St. James’s own 
words,(c) that so many ten thousands of the Jews as 
believed in Christ, in the frst century, were all 
zealous of the ceremonial law, or were no other 
than Nazarene or Ebionite Christians; and, by 
consequence, if there were any reason to think 
our Josephus to be in any sense a believer, or a 
Christian, as from all these testimonies there 
were very great ones, all those, and many other 
reasons, could not but conspire to assure us he 
was no other than a Nazarene or Ebionite Chris- 
tian: and this I take to be the plain and evident 
key of this whole matter. , 

V. Since therefore Josephus appears to have 
been, in his own heart and conscienee, no other 
than a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian, and, by 
consequence, with them rejected all our Greek 
gospels and Greek books of the New Testament, 
and received only the Hebrew gospel of the Na- 
zarenes or: Ebionites, styled by them, The Gos- 
pelaccording to the Hebrews; oraccording to the 
twelve apostles, or even aceording to Matthew, we 
ought always to have that Nazarene or Ebionite 
gospel, with the other Nazarene or Ebionite frag- 
ments in view, when we consider any passages 
of Josephus relating to Christ or to Christianity. 
Thus, since that gospel omitted all that is in the 
beginning of our St. Matthew and St. Luke's 

ospels, and began with the ministry of John the 
aptist; in which first parts of the gospel histo- 
ry are the accounts of the slaughter of the infants, 
and of the enrolment or taxation under Augustus 
Cæsarand Herod, it is no great wonder that Jose- 


(a) Matth. xxvii. 37, (b) Matth. xxvii. 17, 22. 
(e) Acts xxi. 20. 
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phus has not taken care particularly and clearly 
to preserve those histories tous. Thus, when we 
find that Josephus calls James the brother of 
Christ, by the name of James the Just, and de- 
scribes him as a most just and righteous man, in 
an especial manner, we are to remember that 
such is his name and character in the gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, and the other Ebionite 
remains of Hegesippus, but nowhere else that I 
remember, in the earliest antiquity: nor are we 
to suppose they herein referred to any other than 
that righteousness which was by the Jewish law, 
wherein St. Paul, (d) before he embraced Chris- 
tianity, professed himself to have been blameless. 
Thus when Josephus, with other Jews, ascribed 
the miseries of that nation under Vespasian and 
Titus, with the destruction of Jerusalem, to the 
barbarous murder of James the Just, we must 
remember what we learn from the Ebionite frag- 
ments of Hegesippus, that these Ebionites inter- 
preted a prophecy of Isaiah, as foretelling this 
very murder, and those consequent miseries: Let 
us takeaway the just one, for he is unprofitable to 
us: therefore shall they cat the fruit of their own 
ways.(e) Thus when Josephus says, as we have 
seen, that the most equitable citizens of Jerusa- 
lem, and those that were most zealous of the 
law, were very uneasy at the condemnation of 
this James, and some of his friends or fellow 
Christians, by the high priest aod sanhedrim, 
about A. D. 62, and declares that he himself was 
one of those Jews who thought the terrible mi- 
series of that nation effects of the vengeance of 
God for their murder of this James, about A. D. 
68, we may easily see these opinions could only 
be the opinions of converted Jews or Ebionites. 
The high priest and sanhedrim, who always 
persecuted the Christians, and now condemned 
these Christians, and the body of these unbe- 
lieving Jews, who are supposed to suffer for mur- 
dering this James, the head of the Nazarene or 
Ebionite Christians in Judea, could not, to be 
sure, be of that opinion; nor could Josephus him- 
self be of the same opinion, as he deelares he 
was, without the strongest inclinations to the 
Christian religion, or without being secretly a 
Christian Jew, 1. e. a Nazarene or Ebionite; 
which thing is, by the way, a very great addition- 
al argument that such he was and no other. Thus, 
lastly, when Josephus is cited in Suidas as affirm- 
ing that Jesus ofliciated with the high priests in 
the temple, this accountis by no means disagree- 
able to the pretensions of the Ebionites. Hegesi 
us affirms the very same of James the Just also. 

VI. In the first citation of the famous testimo- 
ny concerning our Saviour, from Tacitus, almost 
all that was true of the Jews is directly taken 
by him out of Josephus, as will be demonstrated 
under the third Dissertation hereafter. 

VII. The second author I have alleged for it is 
Justin Martyr, one so nearly coeval with Jose- 
E that he might be born about the time that 
ie wrote his Antiquitics, appeals to the same An- 
tiquities by that very name; and though he does 
not here directly quote them, yet does he seem 
to me to allude to this very testimony in them 
concerning our Saviour, when he aflirms ii? this 

lace to Trypho the Jew, that his nation origi- 
nally knew that Jesus was risen from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, as the prophets did foretell 
was to happen. Since there neither now is, nor 

robably 1n the days of Justin was, any other Jew- 
ish testimony extant, which is so agreeable to 
what Justin here affirms of those Jews, as is this 
of Josephus the Jew before us; nor indeed does he 
seem to me to have had any thing else particularly 
in his view here, but this very testimony, where 
Josephus says, “ That Jesus appeared to his fol- 
lowers alive the third day after his crucifixion, as 
the divine prophets had foretold these, and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him.” 


(d) Philipp. iii, 4—6 (e) Is iii, 10. 
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VIII. The third author I have quoted for Jo- 
sephus’s testimonies of John the aprista Je- 
sus of Nazareth, and of James the Just, is Ori- 
gen, who is indeed allowed on all hands to have 

uoted him for the excellent characters of Jobn 
the Baptist, and of James the Just, but whose 
supposed entire silence about this testimony con- 
cerning Christ is usually alleged as the prineipal 
arguinent against its being genuine, and particu- 
larly as to the clause, this was the Christ; and 
that, as we have seen, because he twice ussures 
us, that in his opinion, Josephus did not himself 
acknowledge Jesus for the Christ. Now as to 
this latter clause, I have already shown, that Jo- 
sephus did not here, in writing to Greeks and 
Romans, mean any such thing by those words as 
Jews and Christians naturally understood by 
them: I have also observed, that all the ancients 
allow still, with Origen, that Josephus did not, in 
the Jewish and Christian sense, acknowledge 
Jesus for the true Messiah, or the true Christ of 
God; notwithstanding their express quotation of 
that clause in Josephus as genuine, so that un- 
less we suppose Origen to have had a different 
notion of these words from all the other ancients, 
we cannot conclude from this assertion of Ori- 
gen’s, that he had not these words in his are 
not to say that it is, after all, much more likely 
that his copy a little differed from the other €o- 

ies in this clause, or indeed omitted it entirely, 
than that he, on its account, must be supposed 
not to have had the rest of this testimony theres 
though indeed I see no necessity of making anv 
such supposal at all. However, it seems to me 
that Origen affords us four several indications 
that the main parts at least of this testimony it- 
self were in his copy. 

(1.) When Origen introduces Josephus’s testi- 
mony concerning James the Just, that he thought 
the miseries of the Jews were an instance of 
the divine vengeance on that nation for putting 
James to death instead of Jesus, he uses an ex- 
pression no way necessary to his purpose, nor 
occasioned by any words of Josephus there, that 
they bad slain that Christ whichis foretold in the 
Prophecies. Whence could this expression come 
here into Origen’s mind, when he was quoting a 
testiniony of Josephus concerning the brother of 
Christ, but from his remembrance of a elause in 
the testimony of the same Josephus concerning 
Christ Peele that the prophets had foretold his 
death and resurrection, and ten thousand other 
wonderful things concerning him. 

(2.) How came Origen to be so surprised at 
Josephus’s ascribing the destruction of Jerusa- 
Jem to the Jews’ murdering of James the Just, 
and not to their murdering Jesus, as we have 
seen he was, if he had not known that Josephus 
had spoken of Jesus and his death before, and 
that he had a very good opiniun of Jesus, which 
yet he could learn no way so authentically as 
froin this testimony? Nor A the words he here 
uses, that Josephus was not remote from the truth, 
perhaps allude to any thing else but to this very 
testimony before us. 

(3.) How eame the same Origen, upon another 
slight oecasion, when he had just set down that 
testimony of Josephus concerning Jaines the Just, 
she brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, to 
say that “it may be questioned whether the 
Jews thought Jesus to be a man, or whether they 
did not soppose him to be a being of a diviner 
kind?” This looks so very like the fifth and 
sixth clauses of this testimony in Jozephos, that 
Jesus was a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a 
man, that it is highly probable Origen thereby 
alluded to them: and this is the more to be de- 
pended on, beeanse all the unbelieving Jews, and 
all the rest of the Nnzarene Jews, esteemed Je- 
sus with one consent as a mere man, the son of 
Joseph and Mary, aud it is not, I think, possible 
to produce m one Jew but Josephus, who, in a 
sort of compliance with the Romans and the 
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catholic Christians, who thought him a God, 
would say any thing like bis being a God. 

(4.) How came Origen to affirm twice, so ex- 
pressly, that Josephus did not himself own, in 
the Jewish and Chekan sense, that Jesus was 
Christ, notwithstanding his quotation of such 
eminent testimonies out of him for John the 
Baptist, his forerunner, and for James the Just, 
his brother, and one of his principal disciples? 
There is no passage in all Josephus so feel to 
persuade Origen of this as is the famous testi- 
mony before us, wherein, as he and all the an- 
cients understood it. he was generally called 
Christ indeed, but not any otherwise than as the 
common name whence the sect of Christians 
was derived, and where he all along speaks of 
those Christians as a sect then in being, whose 
author was a wonderful person, and his followers 
great lovers of him and of the truth, yet as such 
a sect as he had not joined himself to. Which 
expen or as it is a very natural one, so was it, 
I doubt, but too true of our Josephus at that 
time: nor can I devise any other reason but this, 
and the parallel language of Josephus elsewhere, 
when he speaks of James as the rothen not of 
Jesus who was Christ, but of Jesus who was call- 
ed Christ, that could so naturally induce Origen 
and others to be of that opinion. 

1X. There are two remarkable passages in 
Suidas and Theophylact, already set down, as 
citing Josephus; the former, that Jesus officiated 
with the priests of the temple; and the latter, 
that the desi acla of Jerusalem and miseries 
of the Jews, were owing to their putting Jesus 
to death, which are in none of our present copies, 
nor cited thence by any ancienter authors, nor 
indeed do they seem altogether consistent with 
the other more authentic testimonies. However, 
since Suidas cites his passage from a treatise of 
Josephus’s, called Memoirs of the Jews’ captivi- 
ty, a book never heard of elsewhere, and since 
both citations are not at all disagreeable to Jo- 
sephus’s charaeter as a Nazarene or Ehbionite, J 
dare not positively conclude that they are spuri- 
ous, but must leave them in suspense, forthe fur- 
ther consideration of the learned. 

X. As to that great critic Photius, in the ninth 
century, who is supposed not to have had this 
testimony in his copy of Josephus, or else to 
have esteemed it spurious, because, in his ex- 
tracts out of Josephus’s Antiquities, it is not ex- 
pressly' mentioned; this is a strange thing in- 
deed! that a section which had been cited out of 
Josephns’s copies all along before the days of 
Photius, as well as it has all along been cited out 
of them since his days, should be supposed not 
to be in his copy, because he does not directly 
mention it in certain short and imperfect ex- 
tracts, no way particularly relating to such mat- 
ters. Those who lay a stress on this silence of 
Photius, seem: little to have attended to the na- 
ture and brevity of those extracts. They con- 
tain little or nothing, as he in effect professes at 
their entrance, but what coneerns Antipater, 
Herod the Great, and bis brethren and family, 
with their exploits, till the days of Agrippa, jun- 
ior, and Cumanus, the governor of Judea, fitteen 
years after the death of our Saviour, without 
one word of Pilate, or what happened under his 
rovernnient, whieh yet was the only proper place 
in which this testimony could come to be men- 
tioned. However, since Photius seems, there- 
fore, ns we have seen, to suspect the treatise 
ascribed by some to Josephus, of the Universe, 
because it speaks very high things of the eternal 

eneration and divinity of Christ, this looks very 
ike his knowledge and belief of somewhat really 
in the same Josephus, which spake in a lower 
manner of him, whith could be pandi any other 
passage than this testimony before as. And since 
as we have also seen, when he speaks of the Jew- 
ish history of Justus of Tiberias, as infected with 
the prejudices of the Jews, in taking no notice 
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of the advent, vf the acts, and of the miracles of 
Jesus Christ, while yet he never speaks so of 
Josephus himself, this naturally implies also, that 
there was not the like occasion here as there, 
but that Josephus had not wholly omitted that 
advent, those acts, or miracles, which yet he bas 
done every where else, in the books seen by Pho- 
tius, as well as Justus of Tiberias, but in this fa- 
mous testimony before us; so that it is probable 
Photius not only had this testimony in his copy, 
but believed it to be genuine also. 

XI. As to the silence of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who cites the Antiquities of Josephus, but 
never cites any of the testimonies now before us, 
itis no strange thing at all, since he never cites 
Josephus but once, and that for a point of chro- 
nology only, to determine how many years had 
passed from the days of Moses to the days of Jo- 
sephus; so that his silence may almost as well 
be alleged against a hundred other remarkable 
passages in Josephus’s works as against these 
before us. 

XII. Nor does the like silence of Tertullian 
imply that these testimonies or any of them, 
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were not in the copies of his age. Tertullian 
never once hints at any of Josephus’s treatises 
but those against Apion, and that in general only 
for a point of chronology: nor does it any way 
ee that Tertullian ever saw any of Jose- 
phus’s writings beside, and far from being cer- 
tain that he saw even those. He had particular 
occasion, in his dispute against the Jews, to quote 
Josephus, above any other writer, to prove the 
completion of the prophesies of the did Testa- 
ment in the destruction of Jerusalem and mise- 
ries of the Jews at that time, of which he there 
discourses, yet does he never once quote him 
upon that solemn occasion; so that it seems to 
me that Tertullian never read either the Greek 
Antiquities of Josephus, or his Greek books of 
the Jewish Wars; nor is this at all strange in 
Tertullian, a Latin writer that lived in Africa, by 
noné of which African writers is there any one 
clause, that I know of, cited out of any of Jose- 
phus’s writings: nor is it worth my while, in 
such numbers of positive citations of these clau- 
ses, to mention the silence of other later writers, 
as being here of very small consequence. 
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Concerning God’s Command to Abraham to offer up Isaac his Son for a Sacrifice. 





SINCE this command to Abraham (f) has of } pear so to be; but that still he is not obliged, nor 


late been greatly mistaken by some who venture 
to reason about very ancient facts, from very 
modern notions, and this without a due regard to 
either the custonis, or opinions, or circumstances 
of the times whereto these facts belong, or indeed 
to the true reasons of the facts themselves; since 
the mistakes about those customs, opinions, cir- 
cumstances, and reasons, have of late so far pre- 
vailed, that the very same action of Abraham’s, 
which was so celebrated by St. Paul, (g) St. 
James, (h) the author to the Hebrews,(z) Philo,(k) 
and Josephus, (l) in the first century, and by 1n- 
numerable others since, as an uncommon in- 
stance of signal virtue, of heroic faith in God, 
and piety towards him; nay, is in the sacred (m) 
history highly commended by the divine Angel 
of the Covenant, in the name of God himself, 
and promised to be plentifully rewarded; since 
this command, I say, is now at last in the eigh- 
teenth century, become a stone of stumbling and 
a rock of offence among us, and that sometimes 
to persons of otherwise good sense, and of a re- 
ligious disposition of mind also, I shall endeavor 
to set this matter in its true, i. e. in its ancient 
and original light, for the satisfaction of the in- 

ulsitive. In order whereto we are to consider, 

1. That till this very profane age, it has been, 
I think, universally allowed by al] sober persons, 
who owned themselves the creatures of God, that 
the Creator has a just right over all his rational 
Oe ae to protract their lives to what length 

e 
instrument he pleases; to afflict them with what 
sicknesses he een and to remove them from 


pleases; to cut them off when and by what 


does in general give his creatures an account of 
the particular reasons of such his dispensations 
toward them immediately, but usually tries and 
exercises their faith and patience, their resigna- 
tion and obedience, in their present state of pro- 
bation, and reserves those reasons to the last day, 
the day of the revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God. (0) 

2. That the entire histories of the past ages, 
from the days of Adam till now, do mA that 
almighty God has ever exercised his power over 
mankind, and that without giving them an im- 
mediate account of the reasons of such his con- 
duct; and that withal the best and wisest men of 
all ages, Heathens as well as Jews and Chris- 
tians, Marcus Antonius as well as the patriarch 
Abraham and St. Paul, have ever humbly sub- 
mitted themselves to this conduct of the divine 
providence, and always confessed that they were 
obliged to tbe undeserved goodness and mercy 
of God for every enjoyment, but could not de- 
niand any of them of his justice, no, not so much 
as the continuance of that life whereto those en- 
joyments do appertain. When God was pleased 
to sweep the wicked race of men away by a 
flood, the young innocent infants as well as the 
guilty old sinners; when he was pleased to short- 
en the lives of men after the flood, and still down- 
ward till the days of David and Solomon; when 
he was pleased to destroy impure Sodom and Go- 
morrah by fire and brimstone from heaven, and 
to extirpate the rain body of the Amorites out of 
the pele: Canaan, as soon as thetr iniquities were 
full, (p) and in these instances included the young 


one state or place in this his great palace of the | innocent infants, together with the old hardene 


universe to another, as he 
those rational creatures are bound in duty and 
interest to acquiesce under the divine disposal, 
and to resign themselves up to the good provi- 
dence of God in all such his dispensations towards 
them. Ido not mean to Intimate, that God may, 
or ever does act in these cases after a mere arbi- 
trary manner, or without sufficient reason, be- 
lieving, according to the whole tenor of natural 
and revealed religion, that he hateth nothing that 
he hath made; (21) that whatsoever he does, how 
melancholy soever it may appear at first sight to 
us, is really intended for the good of his crea- 
tures, and, at the upshot of things, will fully ap- 

(f) Gen. xxii. (e) Rom. iv. 16—25. 

(h) James ii. 21, 29. (i) Heb. xi, 17—19. 

(X) Phil. de Gyant. p. a (2) Jos. Antiq. B i.e xiii 


leases; and that all ' sinners; when God was pleased to send an an- 
gel, and by him to destroy 185,000 Assyrians, (the 


number attested to by Berosus the Chaldean, as 
well as by our own Bibles,) in the days of Heze- 
kiah, mostof whom seem to have had no other 
peculiar guilt upon them than that common to 
soldiersin war, of obeying, without reserve, their 
king Sennacherib, his generals and captains; and 
when at the plague of Athens, London, Mar- 
seilles, &c. so many thousand righteous men and 
women with innocent babes, were swept away 
ona sudden bya fatal contagion; I do not re- 
member that sober men have complained that 
God dealt unjustly with such his creatures, in 


(m) Gen. xxii. 15—18. H Wisd. xi. 24. 
(o) Rom. ii. 5. (p) Gen. xv. 16. 
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those to us seemingly severe dispensations. nor 
are we certain when any such seemingly severe 
dispensations are really such, nor do we know 
but shortening the lives of men may sometimes 
be the greatest blessing to them, and prevent or 
put a stop to those courses of gross wickedness 
which might bring them to a greater misery in 
the wurld to come: nor is it ft for such poor, 
weak, and ignorant creatures as we are, in the pre- 
sent state, to call our almighty, and all-wise, and 
all-good Creator and Benefactor, to an account, 
upon any such occasions; since we cannot but ac- 
knowledge that it is He that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves; (q) that we are nothing, and 
have nothing of ourselves, independent of him; 
butthat all we are, all we have, and all we hope for, 
is derived froin him, from his free and undeserv- 
ed bounty, which therefore he may justly take 
from us in what way soever, and whensoever he 
pleases; all wise and good men still saying in 
such cases, with the pious Psalmist, xxxix. 9, “I 
was duinb, I opened not my mouth, because thou 
didst it;’’ and with patient Job, i. 21, ii. 10, “ Shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
not we receive evil? The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” If, therefore, this shortening or taking 
away the lives of men be an objection against 
any divine command for that purpose, it is fnll as 
strong against the present system of the world, 
against the condnct of divine providence in 

eneral, and against natural religion, which is 
founded on the justice of that providence, and is 
no way peculiar to revealed religion, orto the fact 
of Abraham now before us. Nor is this case 
much different from what was soon after the 
days of Abraham thoroughly settled, after Job 
and his friends’ debates, by the inspiration of 
Elihu, and the determination of God himself, 
where the divine providence was at length tho- 
roughly cleared and justified before all the world, 
as it will be, no question, more generally cleared 
and justified at the final judgment. 

3. That till this profane age, it has also, I think, 
been universally allowed by all sober men, that 
a command of God, when sufficiently made known 
to be so, is abundant authority for the taking 
away the life of any person whomsoever. I doubt 
both ancient and modern princes, generals of ar- 
mies, and judges, even those of the best reputa- 
tion also, have ventured to take many men’s 
lives away upon much less authority; nor in- 
deed do the most sceptical of the moderns care 
to deny this authority directly; they rather take 
a method of objecting somewhat more plausible, 
though it amount to much the same; they say 
that the apparent disagreement of any command 
to the moral attributes of God, such as this of the 
slaughter of an only child seems plainly to be, 
will be a greater evidence that such command 
does not come from God, than any pretended re- 
velation can be that it does. But as to this mat- 
ter, although divine revelations have now so long 
ceased, that we are not well acquainted with the 
manner of conveying such a with cer- 
tainty to men, and by consequence the apparent 
disagreement of a command with the moral at- 
tributes of God, ae at present generally, if 
not constantly, to deter men from acting upon 
such a pretended revelation, yet there was no 
such uncertainty in the days of the old prophets 
of God, or of Abraham, the friend of God, (r) 
who are ever found to bave had an entire cer- 
tainty of those their revelations: and what evi- 
dently shows they were not deceived, is this, 
that the events aod consequences of things after- 
wards always corresponded, and secured them of 
the truth of such divine revelations. Thns the 
first miraculous voice from heaven, (s) calling to 
Abraham notto execute this command, and the 
performance of those eminent promises made by 


q) Peal. c. 3. (r) Isaiah xli. £. 
+4 Gen. xxil. 11, 12. (t) Gen. xxii. 17, 18. 
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the second voice, (¢) on account of his obedience 
to that command, are demonstrations that Abra- 
ham's commission for what he did was truly di- 
vine, and are an entire justification of his con- 
duct in this matter. The words of the first voice 
from heaven will come hereafter to be set down 
in a fitter place; bnt the glorious promises made 
to Abraham’s obedience by the second voice, 
must here be produced from verse 15—18. “ And 
the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out 
of heaven the second time, and said, By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord; for because thou 
hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me, that in blessing I 
will bless thee, andin multiplying I will multiply 
thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore; and thy seed shall 
ossess the gate of his enemies: and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, be- 
cause thou hast obeyed my voice.” Every one 
of which promises have been eminently fulfilled ; 
and, what is chiefly remarkable, the last and 
principal of them, that in Abraham's SEED all the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed, was never 
promised till this time. It had been twice pro- 
inised him, chap. xii. ver. 3, and xviii. 18, that in 
himself should the fumilies of the earth be blessed, 
but that this blessing was to belong to future 
times, and to be bestowed by the means of one 
of his late posterity, the Messias, that great Seed 
and Son of Abraham only, was never revealed 
before; but, on such an amazing instance of his 
faith and obedience, as was this his readiness to 
offer up his only begotten son Isaac, was now 
first promised, and has been long ago performed, 
in the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Da- 
vid, the Son of Abraham, (u) which highly de- 
serves our observation in this place; nor can we 
suppose that any thing else than clear conviction 
that this command came from God, could induce 
so good a man, and so tender a father as Abraham 
was, to sacrifice his own beloved son, and to lose 
thereby all the comfort he received from him at 
present, and all the expectation he had of a nu- 
merous and happy posterity from him hereafter. 

4. That long belore the days of Abraham, the 
demons or heathen gods had required and re- 
ceived human sacrifices, and particularly that of 
the offerer’s own children, and this both before 
and after the deluge. This practice had been 
indeed so long left off in Egypt, and the custom 
of sacrificing animals there was confined to so 
few kinds in the days of Herodotus, that they 
would not believe they had ever offered human 
sacrifices at all; for he says, (v) “That the fable 
as if Hercules was sacrificed to Jupiter in Egypt 
was feigned by the Grecks, who were entirely 
unacquainted with the nature of the Egyptians 
and their laws; for how should they sacrifice 
men, with whom it is unlawful to sacrifice any 
brute beast? (boars, and bulls, and pure calves, 
and ganders, only excepted.”) However, it is 
evident from Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Pausanias, 
Diodorus Siculus, Philo, Plutarch, and Porphyry, 
that such sacrifices were frequent both in Phoe- 
nicia and Egypt, and that long before the days 
of Abraham, as Sir John Marsham and Bishop 
Cumberland have fully proved; nay, that in 
other places, (though not in Egypt,) this cruel 
practice continued long after Abraham, and this 
till the very third, if not also the fifth century of 
Christianity, before it was quite abolished. Take 
the words of the original authors in English, as 
most of them occur in the originals, in Sir John 
Marsham's Chronicum, p. 76—78, 200—30-1. 

i () Chronns offered up his only begotten son 
as a burnt offering, to his father Ouranus, when 
there was a famine and a pestilence.” 

“ (x) Chronus, whom the Pheenicians named 
Isracl, [it shonld be /2,] and who was after his 
death consecrated unto the star Saturn, when he 
u) Matth.i. 1. (v) Ap. Marsh.Chron,p.303 
i) Philo. Bib. ex Sanc.p.76. (z) Philo. Bib. ex Sanc.p.77 
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was king of the country, and had by a nymph of 
that country, named Anobret, an only begotten 
son, whom, on that account, they called Jeud, 
(the Pheenicians to this day calling an only be- 
gotten son by that natme,) he, in his dread of very 
great dangers that Jay upon the country froin 
war, adorned his son with royal apparel, and 
built an altar and offered him in sacrifice.’ 

“ (y) The Phoenicians, when they were in great 
dangers by war, by famine, or by pestilence, sa- 
crificed to Saturn one of the dearest of their peo- 
ple, whom they chose by public suffrage for that 
purpose. And Sanchoniatho’s Pheenician history 
is full of such sacrifices. [These hitherto I take 
to have been before the flood.” | 

“ (z) In’ Arabia the Dumatii sacrificed a child 
every year.” 

“ (a) They relate, that of old the [Egyptian] 
kings sacrificed such men as were of the same 
color with Typho at the sepulchre of Osiris.” 

“ (b) Manetho relates, that they burnt Typho- 
nean men alive in the city Idithya, [or Ilithya,] 
and scattered their ashes like chaff that is win- 
nowed; and this was done publicly, and at a set 
season in the dog-days.” 

“ (c) The barbarous nations did along time ad- 
mit of the slanghter of children, as of a holy 
practice, and acceptable to the gods. And this 
thing both private persons, and kings, and entire 
ep practise at proper seasons.” 

“ (d) The human sacrifices that were enjoined 
by the Dedonean oracle, mentioned in Pausanias’s 
Achaics, in the tragical story of Coresus and Cal- 
lirrhoe, sufficiently intimate that the Phunician 
and Egyptian priests had set up this Dodonean 
oracle before the tine of Amosis, who destroyed 
that barbarous practice in Egypt.” 





Isque adytis hec tristia dicta reportat: 
Sanguine placastis ventos, et virgine cesa, 

Cum primum Iliacas, Danai, venistis ad oras; 
Sanguine querendi reditus, animaque litandum 
Argolica, (e) 

tle from the gods this dreadful answer brought, 

O Grecians, when the Trojan shores you sought, 

Your passage with a virgin’s blood was bought; 

So must your safe return be hought again, 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main.—Dryd. 

These bloody sacrifices were, for certain, in- 
stauces of the greatest degree of impiety, tyran- 
ny, and cruelty, in the world, that either wicked 
demons, or wicked men, who neither made nor 
preserved mankind, who had therefore no right 
over them, nor were they able to make them 
amends in the next world for what they thus lost 
or suffered in this, should, after so inhuman a 
manner, command the taking away the lives of 
men, aud particularly of the-offerer’s own chil- 
dren, without the commission of any crime. This 
was, I think, an abomination derived from him 
who was a murderer from the ante Cha 
crime truly and properly diabolical. 

5. That, accordingly, Almighty God himself, 
under the Jewish dispensation, vehemently con- 
demned the Pagans, and sometimes the Jews 
themselves, for this crime: and for this, and 
other heinous sins, cast the idolatrous nations 
(nay, sometimes the Jews too) out of Palestine. 
Take the principal texts hereto relating, as they 
lie in order in the Old Testament. 

“(g@) Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass 
through the fire to Molech. Defile not omnes 
in any of these things, for in all these the nations 
are defiled which I cast out before you,” &e. 

« (h) Whosoever he be of thechildren of Israel, 
- or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that 

iveth any of his seed unto Molech, he shall sure- 
4 be put to death; the people of the land shall 
im with stones.” 





stone 


(:) Porphyry, p. 77. 

(b) Plutarch, p. 78, 

d) Cumberl. Sancii. p 378. 
) John viii. 44. 

(A) Lev. mere. 


y) Porphyry, p. 17. 
a) Diod. p. %8. 

(c) Nonnulliap.Philo.p.76. 
e) Virg. Ain. B. ii.ver.115. 
D Lev. xviii. 21, 34. 
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“Take heed to thyself, that thou be not snared 
by following the nations, after that they be de- 
stroyed from before thee; and that thou inquire 
not after their gods, saying, How did these na- 
tions serve their gods? even so will I do like- 
wise. Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord th 
God; for every abomination of the Lord, affich 
he hateth, have they done unto their gods, for 
even their sons and their daughters have they 
burnt in the fire to their gods.” See Deut. xin. 
30, 31; chap. xviii. 18; 2 Kings xvii. 17. 

“(i) And Ahaz made his son to pass through 
the fire, according to the abominations of the 
heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the chil- 
dren of Israel.” 

“ (k) Moreover, Ahaz burnt incense in the val- 
ley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt hiz children 
[his son in Josephus] in the fire, after the abomi- 
nations of the heathen, whom the Lord had cast 
out before the children of Israel.” 

“ (1) And the Sepharvites burnt their children 
in the fire to Adrammelech and Anamelech, the 
gods of Sepharvaim,”’ &c. 

« (m) And Josiah defiled Tophet, which is in 
the valley of the children of Hinnom, that no 
inan might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire unto Molech.” 

“« (n) Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their 
daughters unto demons, and shed innocent blood, 
the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan, 
and the Jand was polluted with blood.” See Isa. 
lvii. 5. 

“ (o) The children of Judah have done evil in 
my sight, saith the Lord: they have set thcir 
abominations in the house which is called by m 
name to poite it: and they have huilt the hig 
places of Tophet, which isin the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire, which I commanded them 
not, neither came it into my heart.” 

“« (p) Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God ot 
Israel, Behold I will bring evil upon this place, 
the which whosoever heareth, his eais shall tin- 
gle, because they have forsaken me, and have 
estranged this place, and have burned incense 
unto other gods, whom neither they nor their 
fathers have known, nor the kings of Judah, and 
have filled this place with the blood of innocents. 
They have built also the high places of Baal, to 
burn their sons with fire for burnt-offerings unto 
Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake it, nei- 
ther came it into my mind.” &c. 

“ (q) They built the high places of Baal, which 
are in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to cause 
their sons and their daughters to pass through 
the fire unto Molech, which I commanded thein 
not, neither came it into my mind that they 
should do this abomination to cause Judah to sin.” 

« (r) Moreover, thou hast taken thy sons and 
thy daughters, whom thou hast born unto me, 
and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to be 
devoured. Is this of thy whoredoms a small mat- 
ter, that thou hast slain my children, and deliver- 
ed them to cause them to pass through the fire 
for them?” See chan. xx. 26; 1 Cor. x. 20. 

“ (s) Thou hatedst the old inhabitants of thy 
holy land for doing most odious works of witch- 
craft and wicked sacrifices; and also those nier- 
ciless murderers of children, and devourers of 
man’s flesh, and the feasts of blood, with their 
priests out of the midst of their idolatrous crew, 
and the parents that killed with their own hands 
souls destitute of help.” 

6. That Almighty God never permitted, in any 
one instance, that such n human sacrifice should 
actually be offered to himself, (though he had a 
right to have required it, if he had so pleased,) 


(i) 2 Kings xvi. 3. (a) 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. 
t) 2 Kings xvii. 31. m) 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 

(n) Psal. cvi. 37, 38. (0) Jer. vii, 30—39. 

iy) Jer. xix. 3—5. (q) Jer. xxxii. 35. 

r) Ezek, xvi. 20,21. (s) Wisdom xii. 4—6. > 
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under the whole Jewish dispensation, which yet 
was full of many other kinds of sacrifices, and 
this at a time whea mankind generally thought 
such sacrifices of the greatest virtue for the pro- 
curing pardon of sin and the divine favor; this 
the ancient records of the heathen world attest. 
Take their notion in the words of Philo Byblius, 
the traaslator of Sanchomiatho: (t) “ It was the 
castom of the ancients, in the greatest calami- 
ties and dangers. for the governors of the city or 
nation, in order to avert the destruction of all, to 
devote their beloved son to be slain, as a price of 
redemption to the punishing [or avenging] de- 
mons: and those so devoted were killed atter a 
mystical manner.”’ This the history of the king 
of Moab, (u) when he was in great distress in his 
war against Ísrael and Judah, informs us of; who 
“then took his eldest son, that should have reign- 
ed in his stead, and offered him for a burat-ofter- 
ing upon the city wall.” This also the Jewish 
prophet Micah (v) implies, when he inquires, 
‘©Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God? Shall I come 
before him with burnt-oflerings, with calves of a 
year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, with ten thousands of fat kids of 
the goats? Shall I give my first-born for my 
trangressioa, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul?” No, certainly, ‘ For he hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to humble thyself to walk with thy God?” 

It istrue, God did here try the faith and obe- 
dience of Abraham to himself, whether they 
were as strong as the Pagans exhibited to their 
demons or idols, yet did he witbal take effectual 
care, and that by a miraculous interposition also, 
to prevent the execntion, and provide himself a 
ram, as a vicarious substitute, to supply the place 
of Isaac immediately: (w) ‘* And the angel of the 
Lord cailed unto Abraham, and said, Abraham, 
Abraham; and he said, Here am [. And he said, 
Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
any thing unto him; for now 1 know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me. Aad Abraham lift- 
ed up his eyes, and looked, and behold, a ram 
caught ia a thicket by his horns; and Abraham, 
went and took the ram, and offered him up fora 
burat-offering in the stead of his soa.” Thus 
though Jephthah (x) has, by many, been thought 
to have vowed to offer up his only daughter and 
cbild for a sacrifice, and that as bound on him, 
upon supposition of his vow, by a divine law, 
Lev. xxvii. 28, 29, of which opinion { was once 
myself; yet, upon more mature consideration, I 
have, for some time, thought this to he a mis- 
take, and that this vow extended only to her 
being devoted to serve God at the tabernacle, or 
elsewhere, in a state of perpetual virginity; and 
that neither that law did enjoin any human sa- 
crifices, nor do we meet with any example of its 
execution in this sense afterward. Philo never 
mentions any such law no more than Josephus; 
and when Josephus had thought that Jephthah 
had made euch a vow, and executed it, he is so 
far from hinting at its being done in compliance 
with aay law ot God, that he expressly condemns 
him for it, as having acted coatrary thereto; or 
in his own words, (y) “as having offered an ob- 
lation neither contornmnable to the law, nor ac- 
ceptable to God, nor weighiag with himself 
what opinion the hearers would have of such a 

ractice.” 

7. That Isaac being at this time, according to 
Josephus, (z) who is herein justly followed by 
Archb. Usher, (a) no less than twenty-five years 
of age, and Abraham being, by cunsequence, one 
hundred and twenty-five, it is not to be supposed 


t) Ap. Marsh, p. 76.77. (u) 2 Kings iii. 27. 

v) Micah vi. 6—8. w) Gen. xxii. 11—13. 

; Judges xi. 36—39. y) Antiq. B. v. ch. vii.sec.10. 
z) Antiq. B. i. chap. xiii. 4 Ush.Annal.ad.4.4f. 2133. 
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that Abraham could bind Isaac, in order to offer 
him ia sacrifice, but by his own free consent; 
which free consent of the party who Is to be 
offered seems absolutely necessary in all such 
cases: and which free consent St. Clement, ag 
well as Josephus, distinctly takes notice of on 
this occasion. St. Clement describes it thus; 
“ (b) Isaac being fully persuaded of what he knew 
was to come, Cheerfully yielded himself up for a 
sacrifice,” And for Josph d (c) after introducing 
Abraham in a pathetic speech, laying before Isaac 
the divine command, an exhortiag bim patiently 
and joyfully to submit toit, he tells us, that “ Isaac 
very cheerlully consented;” and then introduces 
him as giving a short, but very pious answer, ac- 
quiescing in the proposal; and adds, that “he 
then immediately and readily went to the altar 
to be sacrificed.”” Nor did Jephthah (d) perform 
his rash vow, whatever it were, till his daugh- 
ter had given her consent to it. 

8. It appears to me that Abraham never de- 
spaired entirely of the interposition of Providence 
for the preservation of Isaac, although ia obe- 
dience to the command he prepared to sacrifice 
him to God. This seems to me intimated in 
Abraham’s words to his servants on the third 
day, when he was in sight of the mountain on 
which he was to offer his son Isaac; (e) “We 
will go and worship, and we will come again to 
vou.” As also in his answer to his son, when he 
inquired, “ Behold the tire and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for a burat-offering?” And 
Abraham said, “ My son, God will provide him- 
self a lamb for a burat-offeriag.”” Both these 
passages look to me, somewhat Tike such an ex- 
pectation. However, 

9. It appears most evident, that Abraham, and 
I suppose Isaac also, firmly believed, that if God 
should permit Isaac to be actually slain as a sa- 
crifice, he would certainly and speedily raise him 
again from the dead. This, to be sure, is suppo- 
sed in the words already quoted, that both * he 
and his son would go and worship, and come 
again to the servants:’’ and is clearly and justly 
collected from this history by the author to the 
Hebrews, chap, xi. 17, 18,19. “By faith Abra- 
ham when he was tried offered up Isaac, and he 
that had received the promises offered up his 
only begotten, of whom it was said, that in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called; accounting, or reason- 
ing, that God was able to raise him from the dead.” 
And this reasoning was at once very obvious, and 
wholly undeniable; that since God was truth it- 
self, and had over and over promised that he 
would “ (f) multiply Abraham exceedingly; that 
he should be a father of many natioas; that 
his name should be no longer Abram, but Abra- 
ham, because a father of many nations God had 
made him, &c.; that Sarai his wife should be call- 
ed Sarah; that he would bless her, and give Abra- 
haut a son also of her; and that he would bless 
him, and she should become nations, and kings of 
people should be of her, &c.; anid that (g) in Isaac 
should his seed be called.” And since withal it 
is here supposed, that Jsaac was to be slain as a 
sacrifice, [ieee he was married, or had any seed, 
God was, for certain, obliged by his promises, in 
these circumstances, to raise Isaacagain from the 
dead; and this was an eminent instance of that 
faith whereby “(h) Abraham believed God, aad 
it was imputed to him for righteousness,” viz, that 
if God should permit Isaac to be sacrificed, he 
would certainly and quickly raise him up again 
from the dead, (i) ** from whence also he received 
him in a figure,’’as the author to the Hebrews 
here justly observes. 

10. That the firm and just foundation of Abra- 
hams faith and assurance in God for such a re- 
surrection, was this, besides the general conside- 


b) 1 Clem. sect. 31. c) Antiq. B. i. ch. xiii. sec. 3 
d) Judges xi, 36, 37. c) Gen. xxii. 5, 7. 
Gen. xvii. 2—6, 16. Z) Gen, xxi. 32, 
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ration of the divine veracity, that during the 
whole time of his sojourning in strange countries, 
in Canaan and Egypt, ever since he had been 
called out of Chaldea or Mesopotamia at seventy- 
five years of age, he had (k) had constant expe- 
rience of a special, of aa overruling, of a kind 
and gracious providence over him, till this his 
125th year, which against all human views had 
continually blessed him, and enriched him, and, 
in his elder age, had given him first Ishmael by 
Hagar, and afterwards promised him Isaac to () 
pms froin his own body now dead, (m) and from 
the deadness of Sarah’s womb, when she was past 
age, and when it ceased to be with Sarah after 
the manner of women, (n) and had actually per- 
formed that and every other promise, how impro- 
able soever that performance had appeared, he 
had ever made to aa and thisduring fifty entire 
years together; so that although at his first exit 
out of Chaldea, or Mesopotamia, he might have 
been tempted to stagger at such a promise of God 
through unbelief, (0) yet might he now, after fif- 
ty years’ constant experience, be justly ‘strong 
in faith, giving glory to God; as being fully per- 
suaded, that what God had promised,” the resur- 
rection of Isaac, * he was both able and willing 
to perform.” 7 

11. That this assurance, therefore, that God, if 
he permitted Isaac to be slain, would infallibly 
raise him again from the dead, entirely alters the 
state of the case of Abraham’s sacrificing Isaac to 
the true God, from that of all other human sacri- 
fices whatsoever offered to false ones, all those 
others being done without the least promise or 
prospect of such a resurrection; and this indeed 
takes away all pretence of injustice in the divine 
command, as well as of all inhumanity or cruelty 
in Abraham's obedience to it. 

12. That, upon the whole, this command to 
Abraham, and what followed upon it, looks so 
very like an intention of God to typify or repre- 
sent befcrehand in Isaac, “a beloved,” or “only 
begotten son,” what was to happen long after- 
ward to the great "Son and Seed of Abraham,” 
the Messiah, the beloved and * the only begotten 
of the Father, whose day Abraham saw by faith 
beforehand, and rejoiced to see it,” (p) viz. that 
“the by the determinate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God should be crucified and slain,” (q) as 
a sacrifice, and should “be raised again the third 
day,” and this at Jerusalem also; and that in 
the mean time, God would accept of the sacri- 
fices of rams, and the like animals, at the same 
city Jerusalem, that one cannot easily avoid the 
application. ‘This seems the reason why Abra- 
ham was obliged to go to the land of Moriah, or 
Jerusalem, and why it is noted, that it was ‘ the 
third day” A that he came to the place, which 
implies that the return back, after the slaying of 
the sacrifice, would naturally be “ the third day” 
also: and why this sacrifice was not Ishmael 
“the son of the flesh” only, but Isaac the son by 

romise, (s) the beloved son of Abraham, and why 

saac was styled the only son, or only begotten 
son of Abrahain, though he had Ishmael besides; 
and why Isaac himself was to bear the wood 
or which he was to be sacrificed; (t) and why 
the place was no other than the land of Moriah, (u) 
or vision, i. e. most probably a place where the 
Shechinah or Messiah had been seen, and God 
by him worshipped, even before the days of Abra- 
ham, and where fately lived, and perhaps now 
lived Melchisedek, the grand type of the Mes- 
siah, (who might then possibly be present at the 
sacrifice,) and why this sacrifice was to be offered 
either onthe mountain called afterward distinctly 
Moriah, where the temple stood, and where all 
the Mosaic sacrifices were afterward to be offer- 
ed, as Joscphus (v) and the generality suppose, 


k) Gen. xii. 4. 2) Rom. iv. 19. 


m) Heb. xi. 11. n) Gen. xviii. il. 
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or perhaps, as others suppose, that where the 
Messiah himself was to be offered, its neighbor 
mount Calvary. This seemsalso the reason why 
the ram was substituted as a vicarious sacrifice 
instead of Isaac. These circumstances seem to 
ine very peculiar and extraordinary, and to ren- 
der the present hypothesis extremely probable. 
Nor perhaps did St. Clement mean any thing 
else, when in his forecited passage, he says, that 
“Isaac was fully persuaded of what he knew 
was to come,” and thercfore ‘cheerfully yield- 
ed himself up for a sacrifice.” Nor indeed does 
that name of this place, Jehovah-Jireh, which 
continued till the days of Moses, and signified, 
God will see, or rather God will provide, seem to 
be given it by Abraham, on any other account, 
than that God would there, in the fulness of time, 
“provide himself a lamb [that Lamb of God (w) 
which was to take away the sins of the world] fora 
burnt-offering.”’ 

But now, if, after all, it be objected that how 

eculiar, and how typical soever the circumstances 
of Abraham and Isaac might be in themselves, 
of which the heathens about them could have lit- 
tle notion, yet such a divine command to Abra- 
ham for slaying his beloved son Isaac, must how- 
ever be of very ill example to the Gentile world, 
and that it probably did either first occasion, or 
at least greatly encourage their wicked practices 
in offering their children for sacrifices to their 
idols, I answer by the next consideration: 

13. That this objection isso far from truth, that 
God’s public and miraculous prohibition of the 
execution of this command to Abraham, (which 
command itself the Gentiles would not tben atall 
be surprised at, because it was so like to their own 
usual practices,) as well as God’s substitution of 
a vicarious oblation, seems to have been the very 
occasion of the immediate abolition, of those im- 
pious sacrifices by Tethmosis or Amosis, among 
the neighboring Egyptians, and of the substitu- 
tion of more inoffensive ones there instead of them. 
Take the account of this abolition, which we shall 
pe prove was about the time of Abra- 

am’s offering up his son Isaac, as it is preserv- 
ed by Porphyry, from Manetho, the famous Egyp- 
tiun historian and chronologer, which is also ci- 
ted from Porphyry, by Eusebius and Theodoret: 
« Amosis, (a) says Porphyry, abolished the law 
for slayiog of men in Ileliopolis of Egypt, as 
Manetho bears witness in his book of Antiquity 
and Piety. They were sacrificed to Juno, and 
were examined, as were the pure calves, that 
were also sealed with them; they were sacrificed 
three in a day. In whose stead Amosis com- 
manded that men of wax, of the same number, 
should be substituted.” 

Now I have latcly shown, that these Egyptians 
had Abraham in great veneration, and that all 
the wisdom of those Egyptians, in which Moses 
was afterward learned, was derived from ao other 
than trom Abrnham. Now it nppears evidently 
by the forecited passage, that fhe first abolitioa 
of these human sacrifices, and the substitution 
of waxen images in their stead, and particularly 
at [ecliopolis, in the northeast part of Egypt, in 
the neighborhood of Beersheba, in the south of 
Palestine, where Abraham now lived, at the dis- 
tance of about a hundred and twenty miles only, 
was, in the days, and by the order of Tethmosis 
or Amosis, who was the first of the Egyptian 
kings, after the expulsion of the Pheenician shep- 
herds. Now therefore we are to inquire, when 
this Tethmosis or Amosis lived, and compare his 
time with the time of the sacrifice of Isanc. 
Now, if we look into my chronological table, pub- 
lished A. D. 1721, we shall find that the hundred 
nnd twenty-fifth year of Abraham, or which is 
all one, the.twenty-fifth yeur of Isaac, falls into 
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A. M. 2573, or into the thirteenth yenr of Teth- 
mosis or Amosis, which is the very middle of his 
twenty-five years’ reign; so that this abolition of 
human sacrifices in Egypt, and substitution of 
others in their room, seems to have been occa- 
sioned by the soleinn prohibition of such a sacri- 
fice in the case of Abraham, and by the following 
substitution of a ram in its stead: which account 
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of this matter not only takes away the ground- 
less suspicions of the moderns, but shows the 
great seasonableness of the divine probibitioa of 
the execution of this command to Abraham, as 
probably the direct occasion of putting a stop to 
the barbarity of the Egyptiaas in offering human 
sacrifices, and that for many if not for all gene- 
rations afterward. 





DISSERTATION HI. 


Tacitus’s Accounts of the Origin of the Jewish Nation, and of the Particulars of the last Jewish War; that 


the former was prob 


aply written in opposition to Josephus’s Antiquities, and that the latter was for certain 


almost all dircctly taken from Josephus’s History of the Jewish War. 





SINCE Tacitus, the famous Roman historian, 
who has written more Jargely and professedly 
nbout the origin of the Jewish nation, about the 
chorography of Judea, and the last Jewish war 
under Cestius, Vespasian, and Titus, than any oth- 
er old Roman historian; and since both Josephus 
and Tacitus were in tavor with the same Ro- 
man Emperors, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian; 
and since Tacitus was an eminent pleader and 
writer of history at Rome, during the time, or 
not long after our Josephus had been there study- 
ing the Greek language, reading the Greek 
books, and writing his own works in the same 
Greek language, which language was almost 
universally known at Rome in that age; and 
zince therefore it is next to impossible to suppose 
that Tacitus could be unacquainted with the wri- 
tings of epee it cannot but be highly proper 
to compare their accounts of Judea, of the Jews, 
and of Jewish affairs, together. Nor is it other 
than a very a paradox to me, how it has 
been possible for learned men, particularly for 
the several learned editors of Josephus and Ta- 
citus, to be so very silent about this matter as 
they have hitherto been, especially when not 
only the correspondence of the authors as to 
time and place, but the likeness of the subject 
matter, and circumstances, is so very remarka- 
ble: nay, indeed, since many of the particular 
facts belonged peculiarly to tbe region of Judea, 
and to the Jewish nation, aad are such as could 
hardly be taken by a foreigner from any other 
author than from our Josephus, this strange si- 
lence 1s almost unaccountable, if not inexcusable. 
The two only other writers whom we know of, 
whence such Jewish affairs might be supposed to 
be taken by Tacitus, who never appears to have 
been in Judea himself, are Justus of Tiberias, a 
Jewish historian, cotemporary with Josephus, 
and one Antonius Julianus, once mentioned by 
Minutius Felix, in his Octavius, sect. 33, as ha- 
ving written on the same subject with Josephus, 
and both already inentioned by me on another 
occasion, Dissert. J. As to Justus of Tiberias, 
he could not be the historian whence Tacitus took 
his Jewish affairs, beeause, as we have seen in 
the place just cited, the principal passage in Ta- 
citus of that nature, concerning hrist, and his 
sufferings under the emperor Tiberius, and by 
his procurator Pontius Pilate, was not there, as 
we know from the testimony of Photius, Cod. 
xxx. And as to Antonins Julianus, his very 
name shows hiin to have been not a Jew, bnt a 
Roman. Ife is never mentioned by Josephus, 
and so probably knew no more of the eonntry or 
affairs of Judea than Tneitus himself. He was, I 
suppose, rather an epitomizer of Josephus, nnd 
not so carly as Tacitus, than an original historian 
himself T him. Nor could so exact a writer 
as Tacitus ever take up with such poor and al- 
most unknown historians as these were, while 
Josephus’s seven books of the Jewish War were 
then 80 common; were in such great reputation 
at Rome; were attested to, and recommended 

fy) Most of these stories aro so entirely groundless, and 
sọ contradictory to one another, that they do not deservo 


by Vespasian and Titus, the emperors, by king 
AEn pA and king Archelaus, and Herod, king 
of Chalcis; and he was there honored with a 
statue: and these his books were deposited at 
the public library at Rome, as we know from Jo- 
sephus himself, trom Eusebins, and Jerome, while 
we never heard of any other of the Jews that 
had then and there any such attestations or re- 
commendations. Some things indeed Tacitus 
might take frem the Romaa records of this war, 
I mean from the commentaries of Vespasian, 
which are mentioned by Josephus hiinself, in his 
own Life, sect. 65, and some others from tbe re- 
lations of Roman people, where tbe affairs of 
Rome were concerned; asalso other affairs micht 
be remembered by old officers and soldiers that 
had been in the Jewish war. Accordingly, I stil} 
suppose that Tacitus had some part of his infor- 
mation these ways, and partie i where hea 
little differs from, or makes additions to Josepbus; 
but then, as this will all reach no further than 
three or four years during this war, so will it by 
no means account for that abridgement of the geo- 
graphy of the country, and entire series of the 
principal facts of history thereto relating, which 
are in Tacitus, from the days of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, 240 years before the war, with which 
Antiochus, both Josephus and Tacitus begin their 
distinct histories of the Jews, preparatory to the 
history of this last war. Norcould Tacitus take 
the greatest part of those earlier facts belonging 
to the Jewish nation from the days of Moses, or 
to Christ and Christians in the days of Tiberius, 
from Roman aathors; of which Jewish and Chris- 
tian affairs those authors had usually very little 
knowledge, and which the heathens generally did 
grossly pervert and shamefully falsify; and this 
13 sO true as to Tacitus’s own accounts of the ori- 
gin of the Jewish nation, that the reader may al- 
inost take it for a constant rule, that when Taci- 
tus contradicts Josephns’s Jewish Antiquities, he 
either tells direct falsehoods, or truths so misera- 
bly disguised, as renders them little better than 
faitilionds, and hardly ever lights upon any thing 
relating to them that is true and solid, but when 
the same isin those Antiquities at this day, of 
which matters more will be said in the notes on 
this history immediately following. 


HISTORY OF THE JEws,—Book V. Chap. II. 


SINCE we are now going to relate the fiaal pe- 
riod of this famous city [Jerusalem,] it seems 
proper to give an account of its original. (y)—The 
tradition is, that the Jews ran away fram the 
island of Crete, and settled afres on the 
coast of Libya, and this at the time when Saturn 
was driven out of his kingdom by the power of 
Jupiter: an argument for itis fetched from their 
name. The mountain Ida is famous in Crete, 
and the neighboring inhabitants are named Idæi, 
which, with a barbarous augment, becomes the 
name of Judæi (Jews.] Some say they were a 
people that were very numerous in Egypt under 
the reign of Isis, and that the Egyptians got free 


a serious confutation. It is strange Tacitus could per- 
suada himself thus crudely to set them down. 
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from that burden, by sending them into,the aa: 
cent countries, under their captains Hierosoly- 
mus and Judas. The greatest part, say they, 
were those Ethiopians whom fear and hatred 
obliged to change their habitations, in the reign 
of king Cepheus.(z) There are those who re- 

ort that they were Assyrians, who wanting 
ands got together, and obtained part of Egypt, 
and soon afterward settled themselves in cities 
of their own, in the land of the Hebrews, and the 
parts of Syria that lay nearest to them.(@) Others 
retend their origin to be more eminent, and that 
the Solymi, a people celebrated in Homer’s po- 
ems, were the founders of this nation, and gave 
this their own name, Hierosolyma, to the city 
which they built there.(6) 

Cuap. III.} Many authors agree, that when 
once an infectious distemper was arisen in Egypt, 
and made men’s bodies impure, Bocchoris their 
king went to the oracle of [Jupiter] Hammon, 
and begged he would grant him some relief 
against this evil; and that he was enjoined to 
purge his nation of them, and to banish this kind of 
men into other countries as hateful to the gods.(c) 
That when he had sought for, and gotten them 
all together, they were Teft in a vast desert: that 
hereupon the rest devoted theniselves to weep- 
ing and inactivity; but one of those exiles, Moses 
by name, advised them to look for no assistance 
from any of the gods, or from any of mankind; 
since they had been abandoned by both, but bade 
them believe in him as in a celestial leader, (d) 
by whose help they had already gotten clear of 
their present miseries. They agreed to it; and 
though they were unacquainted with every thing, 
they began their journey at random. But no- 
thing tired them so much as the want of water; 
and now they laid themselves down on the ground 
to agreat extent, as just ready to perish, when 
an herd of wild asses came fom feeding, and 
went to a rock overshadowed by a grove of trees. 
Moses followed them, as conjecturing that there 
was [thereabouts] some grassy soil, and so he 
opened large sources of water tor them.(e) That 
was an ease to them; and when they had jour- 
neyed continually six entire days,( f ) on the se- 
venth day they drove out the inhabitants, and 
obtained those lands wherein their city and tem- 
ple were dedicated. 

CHAP. IV.] As for Moses, in order to secure the 
nation firmly to himself, he ordained new rites, 
and such as were contrary to those of other men. 
All things are with them profane which with us 


(z) One weuld wender hew Tacitus or any heathen 
could suppese the African Ethiopians under Cepheus, 
who are known to be blaeks, contd be the parents of the 
Jews, who are known to he whites. # 

(a) This account comes nearest the truth; aad this Ta- 
citus might have from Josephus, only disguised by himself. 

(b) This Tacitus might have out of Josephus, Antiq. B. 
vil. chap. iii. seet. 2. 

(c) Strange doctrine to Josephus! who truly observes 
on this occasion, that the gods ure angry not at bodily im- 
perfeetions, but at wicked practices. Apion, B. i. see. 28. 

(d) This believing in Moses, as ina celestial leader, 
seems a blind confession of Tacitus that Moses professed 
te have his laws from God. 

(e) This looks also like a plain confession of Tacitus, 
that Moses brought the Jews water out of a roek in great 
plenty, whieh he might have from Josephus, Antiq. B. iii. 
ch. i. seet. 7. 

(J) Strange indeedi that 600,000 men shenld travel 
above 200 miles over the deserts of Arabia in six days, 
and conquer Judea the seventh. 

(g) This is net true in general, but only so far, that the 
Israelites were by circumeision aud other rites to be kept 
separate from the wieked anl idolatrous nations about 
them. 

(h) This strange story contradiets what the same Taei- 
tus will lell us presently, thal when Pompey went into 
the holy of holies he found no image there. 

(i) These are only guesses of Tacitus or of his heathen 
authors, hut no more. 

(k) Sueh memorials eof what must have been very re- 
preachful, are strangers to the rest of mankind, and with- 
eut any probability. 
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are sacred; and again, those practices are allow- 
ed among them which are by us esteemed most 
abominable.(g) 

They place the image of that animal in their 
most holy places, by whose indication it was that 
they had escaped etc wandering condition and 
their thirst.(h 

They sacrifice the rams by way of reproach to 
[Jupiter] Hammon. An ox is also sacrificed, 
ae the Egyptians worship under the name of 

is.(% 

The Feats from swine's flesh as a memori- 
al of that miserable destruction which the mange. 
to which that creature is liable, brought on them, 
and with which they had been defiled.(k) 

That they had endured a long famine they at- 
test still by their frequent fastings.(l1) And that 
they stole the fruits of the earth, we have an 
argument from the bread of the Jews, which is 
unleavened.(m) 

It is generally supposed that they rest on the 
seventh day,(n) becanse that day gave them 
[the first] rest from their labors. Besides which 
they are idle on every seventh year, (0) as being 
pleased with a lazy life. Others say that they 
do honor thereby to Saturn; (pì or perhaps the 
Idi gave them this part of their religion, who 
Ce we said above] were expelled, together with 

Saturn, and who, as we have been informed, 
were the founders of this nation; or else it was 
because the star Saturn moves in the highest 
orb, and of the seven planets exerts the principal 
part of that energy whereby mankind are go- 
verned; and indeed most of the l+«avenly bodies 
exert their power, and perform their courses 
according to the number of seven. (q) 

CHAP. V.] These rites, by what mannersoever 
they were first begun, are supported by their an- 
tiquity. (r) The rest of their institutions are 
awkward, (s) impure, and got ground by their pra- 
vity; for every vile fellow, despising the rights 
of his forefathers, brought thither their tribute 
and contributions, by which means the Jewish 
commonwealth was augmented. And because 
among themselves there is an unalterable fideli- 
ty and kindness, always ready at hond, but bit- 
ter enmity towards all others; (¢) they are a peo- 
ple lees from others in their food, and in 
their beds; though they be the lewdest nation 
upon earth, yet will they not corrupt foreign 
women, (u) though nothing be esteemed unlaw- 
ful among themselves. (v) 

They have ordained circumcision of the part 


(2) The Jews had but one solemn fast of old in the 
whole year, the great day of expiation. 

m) eaeaveded bread was only used at the passover. 

n) It is very straage that Tueitus should not know er 
eonfess that the Jews’ seventh day, and seventh year of 
rest, were in memory of the seventh, or Sabbath-day’s 
rest, after the six days ef creation. Every Jew, as well as 
every Christian, could have informed himof those marters. 

(0) A strange hypothesis of the origin of the sabbatie 
year, and without all good foundation. Tacitus probably 
had never heard of the Jews' year of jubilee, so he says 
nothing of it. 

(p) As if the Jews, in the days of Moses, or long before, 
knew that the Greeks and Romans would long atterward 
eal} the seventh day of the week, Saturn's day ; which Dio 
ohserves was not se called of old time ; and it isa question 
whether before the Jews fell into idolatry. they ever heard 
of such a slar or god as Saturu. Amos. v.25; Aels. viid3. 

(q) That the sun, moon, and stars, rule over the affairs 
of mankind, was n heathen and not a Jewish notion : neie 
ther Jews nor Christians were permitted to deal in astro- 
logy, thengh ‘Tacitus scems to have heen deep iu il. 

(r) This acknowledgement of the untiquity of Moses, 
and of his Jewish settlement, was what the heathen cared 
not always le own. 

(s) What these pretended awkward and impure insti- 
tutions were, Tacitus does not intorm us. 

(t) Josephus shows the contrary, as to the laws of Mo- 
ses, contr, Apion, hook ii. seet. 22. 

u) Ahigh,and,] doubt,a false commendation of the Jews. 
ba An entirely false churacter, and contrary to their 
many laws agninst uncleanness. 


Sce Josephus, Antiy. B. 
ii. chap. xi. secl. 12. 
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tinguished from other pogale: the prosely tes (w) 
to their religion have the same usage. $ 

They are taught nothing sooner than to despise 
the gods, to renounce their country, and to have 
their parents, children, and brethren, in the ut- 
most contempt; (x) but still they take care to in- 
crease and multiply, for it 1s esteemed utterly 
unlawful to kill any of their children. 

They also look on the souls of those that die 
in battle, or are put to death for their crimes, as 
eternal. Hence comes their love of posterity and 
contempt of death. 

They derive their custom of burying (y) in- 
stead of burning their dead from the Egyptians; 
they have also the same care of the dead with 
them, and the same persuasion about the invisi- 
ble world below; but of the gods above, their 
opinion is contrary to theirs. The Egyptians 
worship abundance of animals, and images of 
various sorts. 

The Jews have no notion of any more than 
one Divine Being,(z) and that known only by 
the mind. They esteem such to be profane who 
frame images of gods out of perishable matter, 
nnd in the shape of men. ‘That this Being is su- 
preme, and eternal, aad immutable, and unpe- 
rishable, is their doctrine. Accordingly, they 
have no images in their cities, much less in their 
temples: they never grant this piece of flattery 
to kings, or this kind of honor to emperors. (a) 
But because their priests, when they play on the 
pipe and timbrels, wear ivy round their head, 
and a golden vine has been found in their tem- 
ple, S some have thought that they worshipped 
our father Bacchus, the conqueror of the East; 
whereas the ceremonies of the Jews do not at all 
agree with those of Bacchus, for he appointed 
rites that were of a jovial nature, and fit for fes- 
tivals, while the practices of the Jews are ab- 
surd and sordid. 

CHAP. VI.] The limits of Judea easterly are 
bounded by Arabia, Egypt les on the south; on 
the west are Phoenicia aad the [great] sea. They 
have a prospect of Syria on their north quarter, 
as at some dance from them. (c) 

The bodies of the men are healthy, and such 
as will bear great labors. 

They have not many showers of rain: their 
soil is very fruitfal: the produce of their land is 
jike ours, in great plenty. (d) 

They have also, besides ours, two trees pecu- 
liar to themselves, the balsam tree and the palm 
tree. Their groves of palms are tall and beauti- 
ful. The balsam tree is not very large. As soon 
as any branch is swelled, the veins quake as for 
fear, if you bring an iron knife to cut them. 
They are to be opened with the broken piece of 
a stone, or with the shell of a fish. The juice is 
useful in physic. 


(w) The proselytes of justice only, not the proselytes 
of the gate. 

(z) How does this agree with that unaltersble fidelity 
and kindnes« which Tacitus told us the Jews had tuwards 
one another? unless he unly means that they preferred the 
divine commands befare their oeurest relations, which is 
the highest degree of Jewish and Christian piety. 

(y) This custom is al least as old among the Hebrews 
as the days of Abraham, and the cave of Machpelah, lung 
before the Israelites went into Egypt. Gen. xxiii. 1—20; 
xxv. R—10. 

(z) These ere very valuable concessions, which Tacitus 
here makes,as to the unapmted piely of the Jewish nation, 
ia the worship of one infinite, Invisible God, and absolute 
rejection of all idolatry, and of all worship of imnges, 
nay. of the imago of the emperor Cains himself, or of af- 
fording it a place in the temple. 

(a) All these concessions were to be learned from Jose- 


hus, and almoat only from him; out of whom, therefure, | 


conclude ‘Tucitus touk the finest part of his character 
of the Jews. 

(b) This particular fact, thet there was a golden vine 
ia the frunt of the Jewish temple, was in all probabilit 
taken hy Tacitus out of Josephus: but as the Jewinh 
priests were never adorned with ivy, the signal of Bac- 
chus, how Tecitus came to imagine this, I cannot tell. 
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used in generation, that they may thereby be dis- ! 


Libanus is their principal mountain, and 18 ve 
high, and yet, what is very strange to be related, 
it is almost shadowed with trees, and never free 
from snow. ‘The same mountain supplies the 
river Jordan with water, and affords it its foun- 
tains also. Nor ìs this Jordan carried into the 
sea; it passes through one and a second lake, 
undiminished, but it is stopped by the third. (e) 

This third lake is vastly great in circumfe- 
rence, as if it were a sea. ( It ìs of an ill taste, 
and is pernicious to the adjoining inhabitants by 
its strong smell. The wind raises no waves 
there, nor will it maintain either fishes or such 
birds as use the water. The reason is uncertain, 
but the fact is thus, that bodies cast into it are 
borne up as by somewhat solid. Those who can, 
and those who cannot swim, are equally borne 
up by it. (g) At a certain time of the year it casts 
out bitumen; (h) the manner of gathering it, like 
other arts, has been taught by experience. The 
liquor is of its own nature of a black color; and, 
if you pour vinegar upon it, it clings together, 
and swims upon the top. Those whose business 
it is, take it into their bande and pull it into. the 
upper parts of the ship, after which it follows, 
without further attraction, and fills the ship full, 
till you cut it off; nor can you cut it off either 
with a brass or an iron instrument; but it can- 
not bear the touch of blood, or of a cloth wet with 
the menstrual purgations of women, as the an- 
cient authors say. But those that are acquainted 
with the place assure us that those waves of bitu- 
men are driven along, and by the hand drawn to 
the shore, and that when they are dried by the 
warm steams from the earth, and the force of 
the sun, they are cut in pieces with axes and 
wedges, as timber and stones are cut în pieces. 

CHAP. VIL] Not far from this lake are those 
plains which are related to have been of old fer- 
tile, and to have had many cities full of peo- 

le, (i) but to have been burat up by a stroke of 
ightning; it is also said, that the footsteps of 
that destruction still remain, and that the earth 
itself appears as burnt earth, and has lost its natu- 
ral forthe: and that, as an argument thereof, 
all the plants that grow of their own accord, or 
are planted by the hand, whether they arrive at 
the degree of an herb, or of a flower, or at com- 
plete s become black and empty, and as 
it were vanish into ashes. As for myself, as I 
am willing to allow that these once famous cities 
were burnt by fire from heaven, so would I sap- 
pose that the earth is infected with the vapor of 
the lake, and the spirit {or air] that is over it 
thereby corrupted, and that by this means the 
fruits of the earth, both corn and grapes, rot 
away, both the soil and the air being equally 
unwholesome. 

The river Belus does also run into the sea of 
Judea, and the sands that are collected about its 


(c) See the chorokganhy of Judea in Josephus, Of the 
War, B. iii. sect. 3; whence most probably F heitüs fram- 
ed this short abridgment of it. It comes in both euthors 
naturally before Vespasian’s first campaign. 

(d) The latter branch of this Tacitus might have from 
Josephus, Of the War, B. iii. ch. iii. sect. 2, 3,4. The other 
is nol in the prerent copies. 

(e) These accounts of Jorden, of its fonntains derived 
from Mount Libanns, and of the two Jakes it rans through, 
and ils stoppage by the third, are exactly agreeable to 
Josephus, Of the War, B. iii. ch. x. secl. 7, 8. 

(f) No less than 570 furlongs lang and 150 broad, in 
Josephus, Of the War, B. iv. ch. viii. sect. 4. 

(g) Strabo says thal a man could not sink into the 
water of thix Jake so deep as the navel. 

(4) Josephus never says that this bitamen was cast out 
at a cvriain Lime of the year only, and Strabo says the di- 
reet contrary, but Pliny agrees with Tacitus. 

(i) This is exactly according 10 Josephus, and must 
have been taken from him in the place forecited, and that 
particularly because it is peculiar tohim, so fer as I know, 
in all antiquity. The rest thought the cities were in Lhe 
very same place, where now the lake is, but Josephus and 
Tacitus say they were in ile neighborhood only, which is 
Mr. Reland's opicicn also. | a 
i2 
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mouth, when they mix nitre with them, are melt- 
ed into glass: this sort of shore is but small, but 
its sand, for the use of those that carry it off, is 
inexhaustible. 

Cuap. VIII.] A great part of Judea is com- 
posed of scattered villages; it has also larger 
towns: Jerusalem is the capital city of the whole 
nation. In that city there was a temple of im- 
mense wealth; in the first parts that are fortified 
are the city itself, next it the P a A The 
temple is enclosed ia its most inward recesses. A 
Jew can come no farther than the gates; all but 
the priests are excluded by their threshold. While 
the Fast was under the dominion of the Assyrians, 
the Medes, aud the Persians, the Jews were of all 
slaves the most despicable. (k) 

l) After the dominion of the Macedonians pre- 
vailed, king Antiochus tried to conquer their su- 
perstition, and to introduce the customs of the 
Greeks; but he was disappointed of his design, 
which was to give this most profligate nation a 
change for the better, and that was by his war 
with the Parthians, for at this time Arsaces had 
fallen off [from the Macedonians.] Then it was 
that the Jews set kings over them, because the 
Macedonians were become weak, the Parthians 
were not yet very powerful, and the Romans 
were very remote: which kings when they had 
been expelled by the mobility of the vulgar, and 
had recovered their dominion by war, attempted 
the same things that kings used to do, I mean 
they introduced the destruction of cities, the 
slaughter of brethren, of wives, and parents, but 
still went on in their superstition; for they took 
upon them withal the honorable dignity of the 
high priesthood, as a firm security to their power 
and authority. 

CHAP. IX.) The first of the Romans that con- 

uered the Jews was Caius Pompeius, who en- 
tered the temple by right of victory. Thence 
the report was every where divulged, that there- 
in was no image of a god, but an empty place, 
and mysteries, most secret places that have no- 
thing in them. The walls of Jernsalem were 
then destroyed, but the temple continued still. 
Soon afterward arose a civil war among us; and 
when therein these provinces were reduced under 
Marcus Antonius, Pacorus, king of the Parthians, 
rot Poa of Judea, but was himself slain by 
aulius Ventidius, and the Parthians were driven 
beyond Euphrates: and for the Jews, Caius Sosius 
subdued them. Antonius gave the kingdom to 
Herod: and when Augustus conquered Antonius, 
he still augmented it. 

After Herod’s death, one Simon, without wait- 
ing for the disposition of Cæsar, took upon him 
the title of king, who was brought to punishment 
by [or under] Quintilius Varus, when he was pre- 
sic *nt of Syria. Afterward the nation was redu- 
ced, aad the children of Herod governed it in 
three partitions. 

Under Tiberius, the Jews had rest. After some 
time they were enjoined to place Caius Cesar’s 
statue in the temple; but rather than permit that, 
they took up arms; (m) which sedition was put an 
end to by the death of Cesar. 

Claudius, after the kings were either dead or re- 
duced tosmaller dominions, gave the province of 
Judea to Roman knights, or to freed men, to be 
eons by them. Among whom was Antonius 

elix, one that exercised all kind of barbarity and 
extravagance, as if he had royal authority, bat 
with the disposition of a slave. He had married 
Drusilla the granddaughter of Antonius, so that 
Felix was tne granddaughter’s husband, and Clau- 
dius the grandson of the same Antonius. 


(k) A great slander against the Jews, without any just 
foondation. Josephus would have informed him better. 

(1) Here begin Jusephus’s and Tacitus’s true accounts 
of the Jews preliminary to the last war. See Of the War, 
Proem. sect. 7. 

(m) They came to Petronius, the president of Syria, in 
vast numbers, but withuut arms, and as humble suppli- 
cante valy. See Tacitus presently, where he afterward 
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But he that was the brother of Pallas, whose 
sirname was Felix, did not act with the same mo- 
deration he did Pallas himself.] He had been a 
good while ago set over Judea, and thought he 
migbt be guilty of all sorts of wickedness with im- 
punity, while he relied on so sure an authority. 

The Jews had almost given a specimen of sedi- 
tion: and even after the death of Caius was known, 
and they had not obeyed his command, there re- 
mained a degree of fear, lest some future prince 
should renew that command, [for the setting up 
the prince’s statue in their temple.] And in the 
mean time Felix, by the use of unseasonable re- 
medies, blew up the coals of sedition intoa flame, 
and was imitated by his partner in the govern- 
ment, Ventidius Cumanus, the country being thus 
divided between them, that the nation of the Ga- 
lileans were under Cumaaus, and the Samaritans 
under Felix: whieh two nations were of old at 
variance, but now, out of contempt of their go- 
vernors, did less restrain their hatred: they then 
began to plunder one another, to send in parties 
of robbers, to lie in wait, and sometimes to fight 
battles, and withal to bring spoils and prey to the 
procurators, [Cumanus and Felix.] Whereupon 
these procurators began to rejoice: yet when the 
mischief grew considerable, soldiers were sent 
to quiet them, but the soldiers were killed; and 
the province had been in the flame of war, had 
not Quadratus, the president of Syria, afforded 
his assistance. Nor was it long in dispute whe- 
ther the Jews, who had killed the soldiers in the 
mutiny should be put to death: it was agreed 
they should die; only Cumanus and Felix occa- 
sioned a delay, for Claudius, upon hearing the 
causes as to this rebellion, had given [Quadratus] 
authority to determine the case, even as to the 
pas themselves: but Quadratus showed 

elix among the judges, and took him intohis seat 
of judgment, on purpose that he might discourage 
his accusers. So Cumanus was condemned tor 
those flagitious actions, of which both he and Fe- 
lix had been guilty, and peace was restored to 
the province. (n) 


HisrorY.—Book V. Chap. X. 


HOWEVER, the Jews had patience till Gessius 
Florus was made procurator. Under him it was 
that the war began. Then Cestius Gallus, the 
president of Syria, attempted to appease it, and 
tried several battles, but generally with ill suc- 
cess. 

Upon his death, (0) whether it came by fate, or 
that he was weary of his life, is uncertain, Ves- 
pasian had the fortune, by his reputation and ex- 
cellent officers, and a victorious army, in the space 
of two snmmers, to make himself master of all the 
open country, and of all the cities, Jerusalem ex- 
cepted. 

Flavius Vespasianus, whom Nero had chosen 
for his general, managed the Jewish war with 
three legions. Histor. B. i. chap. 10.] 

The next year, which was employed ia a civil 
war [at home, ]so far as the Jews were concerned, 
passed over in peace. When Italy was pacified, 
the care of foreign parts was revived. The Jews 
were the only people that stood out, whieh in- 
creased the rage [of the Romans.] It was also 
thought most proper that Titus should stay with 
the army, to prevent any accident or mistortune 
which the new government might be liable to. 

[Vespasian had put an end to the Jewish na- 
tion: the siege of Jerusalem was the only enter- 

rise remaining, which was a work hard and dif- 
ficult, but rather from the nature of the mouutain, 


sets this matter almost right, accordiug to Josephus, and 
by way of eurrection, for that account is in his annals, 
which were written after this, which is in his histeries. 

(n) Ilere seems tu be a great mistake about the Jewish 
affairs in Tacitus. Sev Of the War, B. ii. ch. xii. seet. 8. 

(0) Josephus says nothing of the death of Cestius; so 
Tacitus seems to have known nothing in particular about 


it. 
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and the obstinacy of the Jewish superstition, than 
because the besieged had strength enough to un- 
dere) the distresses [of a siege.] We have al- 
ready informed [the reader ] that Vespasian had 
with him three legions, well exercised in war. 
Histor. book ii. chap. 5.] 

When Vespasian was a very young man, It was 
promised him that he should arrive at the highest 
pitch of fame: but what did first of all seem to 
confirm the omen, was his triamphs, and consul- 
ship, and the glories of his victories over the Jews. 
Then he had once obtained these, he believea 
it was portended that he should come to the em- 
pire. (p) 

There is between Judea and Syria a mountain 
and a god, both called by the name of Carmel, 
though our predecessors have informed us that 
this god had no image, and no temple, and indeed 
no more than an altar and solemn worship. Ves- 
pasian was once oflering a sacrifice there, at a 
time when he had some secret thought in his mind: 
the priest, whose name was Basilides, when he 
over and over Jooked at the entrails, said, Vespa- 
sian, whatever thou art about, whether the build- 
ing of thy house, or enlargement of thy lands, ot 
augmentation of thy slaves, thou art granted a 
mighty seat, very large bounds, an huge number 
of men. These doubtful answers were soon 
spread about by fame, and at this time were ex- 
plained; nor was any thing so much in public 
vogue, and very many discourses of that nature 
were made before him, and the more because they 
foretold what he expected. 

Mucianus and Vespasianus went away, having 
fully agreed on their designs: the former to An- 
tioch, the latter to Cæsarea. Antioch is the capi- 
tal of Syria, and Cæsarea the capital of Judea. 
The commencement of Vespasian’s advancement 
to the empire was at Alexandria, where Tibe- 
rius Alexander made such haste, that he obliged 
the legions to take the oath of fidelity to him on 
the calends of July, which was ever after cele- 
brated as the day of his inauguration, although (q) 
the army in Judea had taken that oath on the 
fifth of the nones of July, with that cagerness 
that they would not stay for his son Titus, who 
was then on the road, returning out of Syria, 
chap.79. Vespasian delivered over the strongest 
part of his forces to Titus, to enable him to finish 
what remained of the Jewish war. Hist. book iv. 
chap. 51. 

During these months in which Vespasian con- 
tinued at Alexandria, waiting for the usual set 
time of the summer gales ot wind, and stayed 
for settled fair weather at sea, many miraculous 
events happened, by which the good will of hea- 
ven, and a kind of inclination of the Deity in his 
favor was declared. 

A certain man of the vulgar sort at Alexan- 
dria, well known for the decay of his eyes, kneel- 
ed down by him and groaned, and begged of him 
the cure of his bind a as by the admonition 
of Serapis, that god which this superstitious na- 
tion worships above others, He also desired that 
the emperor would be pleased to put some of his 
spittle upon the balls of his eyes. Another in- 
firm man there, who was lame of his hand, pray- 


(p) Josephus takes notice in general of these many 
omens of Vespasians udvancement to tho empire, und 
distinelly udds his own remarknblo prediction of it alsu. 
Of the War, B. iii. chap. vin. sect. 3—1. 

(9) This although secms to imply that Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor in Juden before ha was so proclaim- 
ed at Alexandria, as the whole history of Josephus im- 
plies, and the placo where now Vespasian was, which was 
noother than Judea, requires also, though the inauguration 
day right be celebrated after ward from hia first proclama- 
tion at the greateily Alexandria, only then the nonesor ides 
ia Tacitus nnd Sucionius must be of June, and not of July. 

a The miraculouscures done by Vespasian arc attested 
to both by Suctonius in Vespasinn, scct. 7, and by Div, p. 
217, and secm 10 mo well attested. Our Saviour seems 
to have overruled the henthen oracle of Serapis to procuro 
„ha divine approbation to Vespnainn’s advancement Lo tho 
empire of Iome, as he suggested the like approbation to 
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ed Cæsar, as by the same god’s suggestion, to 
tread upon him with his foot. Vespasian at first 
began to laugh at them, and to reject them, and 
when they were instant with him, he sometimes 
feared he should have the reputation of a vain 

erson, and sometimes upon the solicitation of 
the infirm, he tattered himself, and others flat- 
tered him with the hopes of succeeding. At last 
he ordered the physicians to give their opinion, 
whether this sort of blindness and lameness 
were curable by the art of man or not? The phy- 
sicians answered ancertainly, that the one had not 
his visual faculty utterly destroyed, and that it 
might be restored, if the obstacles were removed; 
that the other’s limbs were disordered, but if an 
healing virtue were made use of, they were ca- 
pable of being made whole. Perhaps, said they, 
the gods are willing to assist, and that the empe- 
ror is chosen by divine interposition: however, 
they said at last, that if the cures succeeded, Cæ- 
sar would have the glory, if not, the poor mise- 
rable objects would only be laughed at. Where- 
upon Vespasian imagined that bis good fortune 
would be universal, and that nothing on that ac- 
count could be incredible, so he looked cheerfully, 
and in the sight of the multitude, who stood im 
great expectation, he did what they desired him: 
upon which the lame hand was recovered, and the 
blind man saw immediately. Both these cures (r) 
are related to this day by those that were pre- 
sent, and when speaking falsely will get no re- 
ward. 


Book V.—Cuap. I. 


AT the beginning of the same year Titus Cesar, 
who was pitched upon by his father to finish the 
conquest of Judea, and while both he and his fa- 
ther were private persons, was celebrated for his 
martial conduct, acted now with greater vigor, 
and hopes of reputation, the kind inclinations 
both of the provinces and of the armies striving 
one with another who should most encourage 
him. He was also himself in a disposition to show 
that he was more than equal to his fortune; and 
when he appeared in arms, he did all things after 
such a ready and graceful way, treating ali after 
such an affable manner, and with such kind words, 
as invited the good-will and good wishes of all. 
He appeared also in his actions and in his place 
in the troops; he mixed with the common sol- 
diers, yet without any stain to his honor as a ge- 
neral. (s) He was received in Judea by three 
legions, the fifth, and the tenth, and the fifteenth, 
who were Vespasian’s old soldiers. Syria also 
afforded him the twelfth, and Alexandria soldiers 
out of the twenty-second and twenty-third legions. 
Twenty cohorts (t) of auxiliaries accompanied, 
as also eight troops of horse. 

King Agrippa also was there, and king “ vhe- 
mus, and the auxiliaries of king Antiochus, and 
a strong body of Arabians. who, as is usual in na- 
tions that are neighbors to one another, went 
with ther accustomed hatred against the Jews, 
with many others out of the city of Rome, as 
every one’s hopes led him of getting early into 
the general's favor, before others should prevent 
them. 


the advancement both of Vespasinn and Titus to Jose- 
hus, which two were to bo his chosen instrumcata in 
bringing on that terrible desiruction upon the Jewish na- 
tion, whieh he had threntened toexceute by these Roman 
armics. Nor could any other Reman gencrals than Ves- 
pasian and ‘Titos, at that time, in human probability, have 
prevailed over the Jews, and destrayed Jerusalem, as this 
wholo history in Josephus implies. Josephus also every 
where supposes Vespasinn and Titus raised up te command 
npgainst JaC and Jerusalem, and tu govern tha Roman 
empire by Divina Providence, and not in tho ordinary 
way: as also, hoalways supposes this destruction a divine 
judgment on tha Jews for their sins. 

(s) This character of Titus agrees exactly with the his- 
tory of Josephus upon all occasions. 

(t) These twenty cohorts and cight troops of horse aro 
nat directly enumerated by Josephus, Of tha War, B. v. 
chap. 1. sect. 6. 
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for a long siege. After Pompey’s conquest also 
their fear and experience had taught them gene- 
rally what they should want. (a) 

Moreover, the covetous temper that prevailed 
under Claudius, gave the Jews an opportunity ot 
e for money (b) leave to fortify Jerusa- 

em; so they built walls in time of peace, as if 


He entered into the borders of the enemies’ 
country with these forces in exact order of war; 
and looking carefully about him, and being rea- 
dy for battle, he pitched his camp not far from 
Jerusalem. 

CHAP. X.] When therefore, he had pitched 
his camp, as we said just now, before the walls 
of Jerusalem, he pompously showed his le- 





| 
iE were going to war, they oeing augmented 
Jons (u) ready for an engagement. jin number by those rude multitudes of people 
CHAP. X1.] The Jews formed their camp un- | that retired thitheron the ruin of the other cities, 
der the very walls (v) [of the city;] and if they Í for every obstinate fellow ran away thither, and 
succeeded, they resolved to venture further, but | there became more seditious than before. 
if they were beaten back, that was their place} There were three captains and as many armies. 
of refuge. When a body of cavalry (w) were sent | Simon had the remotest and largest parts of the 
against them, and with them cohorts, that were | walls under him. John, who was also called Bar- 
expedite and nimble, the fight was doubtful; but | Gioras, [the son of Gioras, | had the middle parts 
soon afterward the enemies gave ground, and on | of the city under him; and Eleazar had fortified 
the following days there were frequent skirmish- | the temple itself. John and Simon were supe- 
es before the gates, till after many losses they | rior in multitude and strength of arms, Eleazar 
were driven into the city. The Romans then be- | was superior by his situation, but battles, fac- 
took themselves to the siege, for it did not seem | tions, and burnings, were common to them all; 
honorable to stay till the enemies were reduced | and a great quantity of corn was consumed by 
by famine. (x) ‘The soldiers were very eager to | fire. After a while John sent some, who, under 
expose themselves to dangers, part of them out|the pretence of offering sacrifice, might sla 
of true valor, many out of a brutish fierceness, | Eleazar and his body of troops, which they did, 
and out of a desire of rewards. and got the temple under their power. So the 
Titus had Rome, and the riches and pleasures | city was now parted into two factions, until, upon 
of it, before his eyes, al] which seemed to be too | the coming of the Romans, this war abroad pro- 
long delayed, unless Jerusalem could be soon | duced peace between those that were at home. 
destroyed. CHAP. XIII.] Such prodigies(c) had happen- 
The city (y) stood on a high elevation, and it | ed, as this nation, which is superstitious enough 
had great works and ramparts to secure it, such | in its own way, would not agree to expiate by 
as were sufficient for its fortification, had it been | the ceremonies of the Roman religion, nor would 
on plain ground, for there were two hills, of a | they atone the gods by sacrifices and vows, as 
vast height, which were enclosed by walls made | these used to do on the like occasions. Armies 
crooked by art, or [naturally] bending inwards, | were seen to fight inthe sky, and their armor 
that they might flank the besiegers, and cast | looked of a bright light color, and the temple 
darts on them sideways. The extreme parts of | shone with sudden flashes of fire out of the 
the rock were craggy, and the towers, when they | ctouds. The doors of the temple were opened on 
had the advantage of the ground, were sixty feet | a sudden, and a voice greater than human was 
high; when they were built on the plain ground, | heard, that the gods were retiring, and at the 
they were not built lower than one hundred and | same time there was a great motion perceived, 
twenty feet: they were of uncommon beauty, | asif they were going out of it, which some esteem- 
and to those who looked at them at a great dis- | ed to be causes of terror. The greater part had 
tance, they seemed equal. Other walls there | a firm belief that it was contained in the old sa- 
were beneath the royal palace, besides the tower | cerdotal books, that at this very time the East 
of Antonia, with its top particularly conspicuous. | would prevail, and that some that came out of 
It was called so by Herod, in honor of Marcus | Judea should obtain the empire of the world, 
Antonius. which obscure oracle foretold Vespasian and Ti- 
CHAP. XII.] The temple was like a citadel, | tus; but the generality of the common people, as 
having walls of its own, which had more labor | usual, indulged their own inclinations, and when 
and pains bestowed on them than the rest. The | they had once interpreted all to forebode grandeur 
cloisters wherewith the temple was enclosed | to themselves, adversity itself could not persuade 
were an excellent fortification. them to change their minds, though it were from 
They had a fountain of water that ran perpetu- | falsehood to truth. (d) 
ally, and the mountains were hollowed under We have been informed, that the number of 
round; they had moreover pools (z) and cisterns | ‘the besieged, of every age, and of both sexes, 
for the preservation of the rain water. male and female, was six hundred thousand. (e) 
They that built this city foresaw, that from the | There were weapons for all that could carry 
difference of their conduct of life from their | them, and more than could be expected, for their 
neighbors they should have frequent wars; | number were bold enough to do so. The men 
thence it came to pass, that they had provision | and the women were equally obstinate; and when 


(u) This word in Tacitus, pompously showed his legions, 
Jooks as if that pompous show which was some months 
afterward, in Josephus, ran in his mind, Of the War, B. v. 
chap. ix. seet. 1. 

(v) These first bickerings and battles near the walls of 


(a) This is Tacitus’s or the Romans’ own hypothesis, 
unsupported by Josephus. 

(ò) This sale of leave for tho Jews to build the walls of 
Jerusalem for money is only Teeitus's or the Romans’ own 
hypothesis, unsupported by Josephus. Noris Josephus`s 
Jerusalem are at large in Josephus, Of the War, B. v. | character of Claudius near so bad, as to other things also, 
chap. it. as it is in Tacitus and Suetonius. Dio says, he was far 

E Josephus distinctly mentions these horsemenor ca- | from eovetousness in particular. The others seem to 
valry, 600 in number, among whom Titus had like to havo | have misrepresented his meek and quiet temper and 
been slain or taken prisoner, Of the War, B. v. chap. ii. | learning, but without ambition, and his great kindness to 
seet. 1—3. the Jews, as the most contemptible folly. See Antig. B. 

(z) Such a deliberation and resolution, with this very | xix. ch. iv. seet. 4. He was, indeed, much ruled at first 
reason. that it would be dishonorable to stay ull lhe Jews | by a very bad minister, Pallas; and at last was ruled and 
were starved out by famine, is in Josephus, Of the War, | poisoned by a very bad wife, Agrippina. 

B. v. chap. xii. sect. 1. (c) These prodigies, and mere, are at large in Jose 

(y) This deseription of the city of Jerusalem, its two | phus, Of the War, B. vi. chap. v. sect. 3. 
hills, its three walis, and four towers, &c. are iu this place | (d) These interpretations and reflections are in Jose- 
at large in Josephus, Of the War, B. v. ch. iv. See also | phus, Of the War, B. vi. chap. v. sect. 4. 

Pompey’s siege, Antiq. B. xiv. ch. iv. sect. 2. (è) The number 600,000 for the besieged is no where ia 

(z) Of these pools, see Josephus, Ofthe War, B. v.ch. xi. | Josephus, but is there for the poor buried at the publie 
sect. 4. The cisterns are not menlioned by him here, | cbarge, Of the War, B. v. chap. xiii. sect. 7, which might 
though they be mentioned by travellers. See Reland's | be about the number of the besieged under Cestius Gal- 
Palestine, tom. i. p. 304. lus, though they were many more afterward at Titus’s 
siege, as Josephus implies, Of the War, B. vi. ch. ix. sect. 3 
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they supposed they were to be carried away oppi 
tive, they were more afraid of life than of death. 
Against this city and nation Titus Cæsar re- 
solved to fight, by ramparts and ditches, since 
the situation of the place did not admit of taking 
ıt by stonn or surprise. He parted the duty 
among the legions; and there were no further 
engagements until whatever had been invented 
for the taking of cities by the ancients, or by the 
ingenuity of the moderns, was got ready. 


ANNAL.—Book XV. 


NEMO, in order to stifle the rumor, Las if him- 
self had set Rome on fire,] ascribed it to those 
people who were hated for their wicked practi- 
ces, and called by the vulgar, Christians: these 
he punished exquisitely. ‘Ihe author of this 
name was Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
was brought to punishment by Pontius Pilate, 
the procurator. (f) For the present tbis perni- 
cious superstition was in part suppressed, but it 
brake out again, not only over Judea, whence 
this mischief first sprang, but in the city of Rome 
also, whither do run trom every quarter, and 
make a noise, all the flagrant and shameful enor- 
inities. At first, therefore, those were seized 
who confessed, after a vast multitude were de- 
tected by them, and were convicted, not so much 
as really guilty of setting the city on fire, but as 
hating all mankind; nay, they made a mock of 
them as they perished, and destroyed them by 
putting them into the skins of wild beasts, and 
setting dogs upon them to tear them to pieces: 
some were Mele to crosses, and others flamed 
to death: they were also used in the night-time 
insteac of torches for illumination. Nero had 
offered his own garden for this spectacle. He 
also gave them Circensian games, and dressed 
himself like the driver of a chariot, sometimes 
appearing among the commion people, and some- 
times in the circle itself; whence a commisera- 
tion arose, though the punishments were levelled 
at guilty persons, an such as deserved to be 
made the most flagrant examples, as if these peo- 
fe were destroyed, not for the public advantage, 

ut to satisfy the barbarous humor of one man. 

N. B. Since [ have set down all the vile calum- 
nies of Tacitus upon the Christians as well as the 
Jews, it will be proper, before I come to my ob- 
servations, to set down two heathen records in 
their favor, and those hardly inferior in antiqui- 
ty, and of much greater authority than Tacitus; 

mean Pliny’s Epistle to Trajan when he was 
proconsul of Bythinia, with Trajan’s answer or 
rescript to Pliny, cited by Tertullian, Eusebius, 
and Jerome. These are records of so great 
esteem with Havercanip, the last editor of Jose- 
phus, that he thinks they not only deserve to be 
read, but almost to be learned by heart also. 


PLINY’S EPISTLE TO TRAJAN, 
About A. D. 112. 


Sin—It is my constant method to apply myself 
to you for the resolution of all my doubts; for 
who can better govern my dilatory way of pro- 
ceeding, or instruct my ignorance? I have never 
been present at the examination of the Chris- 
tians im others, ] on which account I anı nnac- 


(J) This passage seems to havo been directly taken 
from Josephus's fumous testimony concerning Christ and 
the Christians, Aatig. B. xvii. ch. iii. sect. 3, of whieh 
sce Diasert. I. before. 

(g) Till now it seems repentance was nol commonly al- 
towed thoso that had been once Christians, but though 
thoy recanted, aud returned tu idolatry, yet were they cum- 
monly put to death. This was perseculion in perfection! 

(k) This was the just and heavy complaint of the an- 
cient Christians, that they commonly sutfered for that baro 
name, Without the pretence of any crimes they could prove 
against them. ‘This was also persecution in perfection! 

(i) Amazing doctrine! that a firm and fixed resolution 
ef keeping a good conscience should be thought without 
dispule to deserve death, and this by such comparatively 
excellent heathens as Pliny and Trajan. 


quainted with what uses to be inquired into, and 
what, and how far, they use to be punished; nor 
are my doubts sinall, whether there be not a dis- 
tinction to be made between the ages [of the ac- 
cused,] and whether tender youth ought to have 
the same punishment with strong men? whether 
there be not room for pardon upon repent- 
ance? (g) or whether it may not be an advantage 
to one that had been a Christian, that he hath for- 
saken Christianity? whether the bare name (h) 
without any crime besides, or the crimes adhe- 
ring to that name, be to be punished? In the 
mean time, I have taken this course about those 
who have been brought before me as Chris- 
tians: I asked them whether they were Chris- 
tians or not? If they confessed that they were 
Christians, Í asked them again, and a third time, 
intermixing threatenings with the questions: if 
they persevered in their confession, } ordered 
thein to be executed; (i) for I did not doubt but, 
let their confessions be of any sort whatsnever, 
this positiveness and inflexible obstinacy deserv- 
ed to be punished. There have been some of 
this mad sect whom I took notice of in particular 
as Roman citizens, that they might be sent to that 
city. (k) After some time, as is usual in such ex- 
aminations, the crime spread itself, and many 
more cases came before me. A libel was sent to 
me, though without an author, containing many 
names [ot persons accused.) These denied that 
they were Christians now, or ever had been. 
They called upon the gods, and supplicated to 
your image, (l) which I caused to be brouatl to 
me for that purpose, with frankincense and wine: 
they also cursed Christ: (m) none of which things, 
as it is said, can any of those that are really 
Christians be compelled to do: so I thought fit 
to let them go. Others of them that were named 
in the libel said they were Christians, but pre- 
sently denied it again, that indeed they had been 
Christians, but had ceased to be so, some three 
years, some many more; and one there was that 
said, he had not been so these twenty years. All 
these worshipped your image, and the images of 
your gods; these also cursed Christ. However, 
they assured me, that the main of their fault, or 
of their mistake was this, that they were wont, 
on a stated day, to meet together before it was 
light, and to sing a hymn to Christ, as to a god, 
alternately; and to oblige themselves by a sacra- 
ment, [or oath,] not to do any thing that was ill, 
but that they would commit no theft, or pilfering, 
or adultery; that they would not break their pro- 
mises, or deny what was deposited with them, 
when it was required back again; after which it 
was their custom to depart, and to meet again at 
a common but innocent meal, (n) which yet they 
had left off upon that edict which I published at 
your command, and wherein I had forbidden any 
such conventicles. These examinations made 
me think it necessary to inquire by torments 
what the truth was, which I did of two servant 
maids, who were called deaconesses; but still I 
discovered no more than that they were addicted 
to a bad and to an extravagant superstition. 
Hereupon J have put off any further examina- 
tions, and have recourse to you, for the affair 
seems to be well worth cont slid especially 


m This was the easo of St. Paul, who being a citizen 
ef Romo was alluwed to appeal unto Cesar, aud was sent 
to Rome accordingly. Acts xxii. 25—29; xxv. 255 xxvi. 
325 XXViL. 

(n) Amazing stupidity! that the emperor’s imago, even 
while he was alive, should bo allawed enpuble of divine 
worship, even by such comparatively excellent heathens 
as Pliny and Trajuu. 

(m) Take here a parallel account out ef tho martyrdom 
of Pelycurp, seet. 9. The prucensal said—* Reproach 
Christ.” Polycarp replicd—* Eighty and six years have 
I now served Christ, and he has never dono mo the Jeast 
wrong; huw then ean I blaspheme my King and my Sa- 
viour?” 

(n) This must most probably be the feast of charity. 
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on account of the number (0) of those that are 
in danger; for there are many of every age, of 
every rank, and of both sexes, who are now and 
hereafter likely to be called to account, and to be 
in danger, for this superstition is spread like a 
contagion, not only in cities and towns, but into 
country villages also, which yet there is reason 
to hope may be stopped and corrected. To be 
sure, the temples, which were almost forsaken, 
begin already to be frequented; and the holy 
solemnities, which were long intermitted, begin 
to be revived. The sacrifices begin to sell well 
every where, of which very few purchasers had 
of late appeared; whereby it is easy to suppose 
how great a multitude of men might be amended, 
tr place for repentance be admitted. 


TRAJAN'S EPISTLE TO PLINY. 


My Puiny—You have taken the method which 
you ought in examining the causes of those that 
had been accused as Christians, for indeed no 
certain and geveral form of judging can be or- 
dained in this case. These peo i are not to be 
sought for; but if they be accused, and convicted, 
they are to be punished; but with this caution, 
that he who denies himself to be a Christian, and 
makes it plein that he is not so, by supplicating 
to our gods, although he had been so formerly, 
may be allowed pardon upon his repentance. Ås 
for libels sent without an author, they ought to 
have no place in any accusation whatsoever, for 
that would be a thing of very ill example, and not 
agreeable to my reign. 


OBSERVATIONS upon the Passages taken out of 
TACITUS. 


I. WE see here what a great regard the best 
of the Roman historians of that age, Tacitus, had 
to the history of Josephus, while though he never 
names him, as he very rarely names any of those 
Roman authors whence he derives other parts of 
his history, yet does it appear that he refers to 
his seven books of the Jewish Wars several times 
in a very few pages, and almost always depends 
on his accounts of the affairs of the Romans and 
Parthians, as well as of the Jews, during no fewer 
than two hundred and forty years, to which these 
books extend. 

II. Yet does it appear, that when he now and 
then followed other historians or reports con- 
cerning the Romans, the Parthians, or the Jews, 
during that long interval, he was commonly mis- 
taken in them, and had better have kept close to 
Josephus than hearken to any of his other authors 
or informers. 

III. It also appears highly probable that Taci- 
tus had seen the Antiquities of Josephus, and 
knew that the most part of the accounts he pro- 
duced of the origin of the Jewish nation entirely 
contradicted those Antiquities. He also could 
hardly avoid seeing that those accounts contra- 
Hed one another also, and were childish, ab- 
surd, and supported by no good evidence what- 
soever; as also he could hardly avoid seeing that 
Josephus’s accounts in these Antiquities were 
authentic, substantial, and thoroughly attested 
to by the ancient records of that nation, and of 
the neighboring nations also, which indeed no one 
can avoid seeing that carefully peruses and con- 
siders them. 

IV. Tacitus, therefore, in concealing the great- 
est part of the true ancient history of the Jewish 
nation, which lay betore him in Josephus, and pro- 
ducing such fabulous, ill-grounded, and partial 
histories, which he had from the heathens, acted 
a most unfair part: and this procedure of his is 
here the more gross, in Mei he professed such 
great impartiality, (Hist. B. i. chap. i.] and is al- 

(0) Some of late are very loath to believe that the 


Christians were numerous in the second century; but 
this is such an evidence that they were very numerous, at 
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lowed to have observed that impartiality in the 
Roman affairs also. 

V. Tacitas’s hatred and contempt of God’s pe- 
culiar people, the Jews, and his attachment to 
the grossest idolatry, superstition, and astral fa- 
tality of the Romans, were therefore so strong in 
him, as to overbear all restraints of sober reason 
and equity in the case of those Jews, though he 
he allowed so exactly to have followed them on 
other occasions relating to the Romans. 

VI. Since therefore - Tacitus was so bitter 
against the Jews, and since he knew that Christ 
himself was a Jew, and that his Apostles and first 
followers were Jews, and also eer that the 
Christian religion was derived into the Roman 

rovinces from Judea, it is no wonder that his 
Hered and contempt of the Jews extended itself 
to the Christians alto. whom the Romans usually 
confounded with the Jews: as therefore his hard 
words of the Jews appear to have been generally 
groundless, and hurt his own reputation instead 
of theirs, so ought we to esteem his alike hard 
words of the Christians to be blots upon his own 
character, end not upon theirs. 

VII. Since therefore Tacitus, soon after the 
publication of Josephus’s Antiquities, and in con- 
tradiction to them, was determined to produce 
such idle stories about the Jews, and since one of 
those idle stories ìs much the same with that 
published in Josephus, against Apion, from Ma- 
netho and Lysimachus, and no where else met 
with so fully in all antiquity, it is most probable 
that those Antiquities of Josephus, were the very 
occasion of Tacitus giving us these stories, as 
we know from Josephus himself contr. Apion, B.i. 
sect. 1, that the same Antiquities were the very 
occasion of Apion’s publication of his equally 
scandalous stories about them, and which Jose- 
phus so thoroughly confuted in these two books 
written against him. And if Tacitus, as I sup- 
pose, had also read these two books, his proce- 
dure in publishing such stories, after he had seen 
so thorough a confutation of them, was still more 
highly criminal. Nor will Tacitus’s fault be much 
less, though we suppose he neither saw the An- 
tiquities nor the books against Apion, because it 
was very easy for him, then at-Rome, to have had 
more authentic accounts of the origin of the 
Jewish nation, and of the nature of the Jewish and 
Christian religions, from the Jews and Christians 
themselves, which he owns were very numerous 
there in his days; so that his publication of such 
idle stories is utterly inexcusable. 

VIII. It is theretore very plain, after all, that 
notwithstanding the encomiunis of several of our 
learned critics upon Tacitus, and hard suspicions 
upon Josephus, that all the (involuntary) mis- 
takes of Josephus, in all his large works put to- 
gether, their quality as well as quantity con- 
sidered, do not amount to near so great a sum, 
as do these gross errors and misrepresentations 
of Tacitus about the Jews amount to in a very 
few pages; so little reason have some of our 
later and lesser critics to prefer the Greek and 
Roman historians and writers to the Jewish, and 
particularly to Josephus. Such later and lesser 
critics should have learned more judgment and 
modesty from their great father Joseph Scaliger 
when, as we have seen, after all his deeper in- 
guiries, he solemnly pronounces, De Emend. 

‘emp. Prolegom. p. 17, that ‘‘Josepnus was 
the most diligent and the greatest lover of truth 
of all writers;” and is not afraid to affirm, that, 
“it is more safe to believe him, not only as to the 
affairs of the Jews, but also to those that are fo- 
reign to them, than all the Greek and Latin wr- 
ters, and this because his fidelity and compass of 
learning are every where conspicuous.” 


least in Bithynia, even in the beginning of that centary, 
as is wholly undoniable. 
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JEWISH WEIGHTS, &c. 





TABLE OF THE JEWISH WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c. AND PARTICULARLY THOSE 
MENTIONED IN JOSEPHUS'S WORKS. 


Cuhit, the standard, 
Zereth or large span, uae 
Small span, . 5 one ss « 
Palm or hand’s breadth, 

Inch or thumb’s breadth, 
Digit or finger’s breadth, 

Orgvia or a ars 
Ezekiel’s Canueh or reed, 
Arabian Canneh or aa 
Scheenus’s line, or chain, 


Sabbath-day’s journey, ... 


Jewish mile, .....2- 
Stadium or furlong, .. . 
Parasang,.... 


Or JEWISH MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


e > o è oè e 
sos > òo ọ Ò o ò 
e © o € o òo o o 
se « 8 © o b 
e è o 
. e o e ù o oè @ 
so © > o © es è 
e © è o è © o 
ee > > o © o @ 
e © o e òo où ù ò è 
e o> èo ò òo © 
e © o ò e o ò o 
e > © e a o ee 
e e ò> «e o > où @ 


of MOAR e 
A CAUCUS. Sore os cee 
. 252000 o 


Feet. Inches. 
9 


e oo o e o 1 
i o ooco Q 101-2 
© + o oee sis 0 7 
. e o o o oè o a o 0 3 1-2 
ey 0 1,16 
eee a 0 875 
aao essen 7 0 
° e è o o 10 6 
«SUR sine one 14 0 
e o e ù o o o 140 0 
coe s ees 2000 0 
0000s e.e. 7000 0 
6s se ere eee 700 0 
esoe oon e 00) 0 


Or THE JEWISH MEASURES oF CAPACITY. 


Cub. Inches. Pints or Pounds 
Esto omEphah moe e ei e e e eile we ee S BOT, AA a a T E a a 
CorusiomEhOomMme, o so e ses nesas” 8072,74 Pe eer EOS o a 278,3 
Seah or Salon, «.. « « A EAEN 269,091 TERR E oo : 9,266 
Ditto according to Josephus, Oe ET A Se ss E E o , - « 28,3 
as ee mer ee 134,54 tee ie o o o 4,4633 
Ditto according to TOREPRDN Kore aaa wo La lee ogee nee ina. wae . 143 
Omer or Assaron,.... Re: A E BOG. 5 5 cee e e See « 3h eee . 2,78 
CID. tem. so eee EE a ae CES eee ee E o o ; 1,544 
0 EE e E TERETE E a E ee . a EEE: od 
Metretes or Syrian rKin, ss- «>> 2. 207 : Moo o o 0 o e o eN 7,125 

OF THE JEWISH WEIGHTS AND COINS. 
£. s. d, $ cts. 

Stater, Siclus, or shekel ofthe sanctuary, the standard, . : s 02 6 0 55 
Tyrian Coin, equal to the shekel, .........-0c0 eter 0 2 6 0 55 
Bekah, techie Shakeel n e o o ob te oe wo ewe le eee 01 3 0 271-2 
Drachma Attica, one-fourth, id, Sah osseo e O20 Fee 0 13 
Drachma Alexandrina, or Drachmon, or ‘Adgachmon, one- ‘half, = 0 ies 0 271-2 
Gerah, or Obolus, one-twentieth, .........2e6.8 cece vese O 0 ie 0 26 
Maneh, Mna—100 shekels in weight—21900 grains Troy. 
Maneh, Mna, or Mina, as a coin,—60 shekels,........-62005 710 0 30 30 
Talent of silver,—300 shekels, .. 1... ec ccr cere ccc : 375 0 0 1666 662-3 
Drachma of gold, not more than...... eee er e EA 0 1 1 24 
Skel ofigold, not moré than .. .... s- so 0s wie ees : 044 96 
Dêricofgold, ......6. T o T ETATE, 104 4 512 
Talent o gold, n@timonetiban ce. . css. sce. o siie a . 648 0 0 2880 00 


TABLE OF THE JEWISII MONTHS IN JOSEPHUS AND OTHERS, 


With the Syro-Macedonian Names Josephus gives them, and the Names of the Julian or Roman 
Months corresponding to them. 


Hebrew Names. Syro-Macedonian Names. 
1. Nisan, .. Rs. 6 » Manmthicusm . o. cmos 0 5 se 
w. Jy@e, «2 i se e e AT ICMMENUS e o o e e + o e a 
ST ey. e i es same DESM o e e e e o «ame 
, 4 Tamuz,....+.e+6--+. Panemus,...... tis. 6c ae 
9 > ee ss ee [CGPI » see es os 8 eee 
6. Elul, . : AR - Gopa PUS oe e> o o a 
gE I T e e ae nee . Hyperberetus, ......... 
8. Marhesvan, ......---. val ae a A E 
C1 Se oo oe ppelkeus, - GMs: 0.06) 0 oe oe 
We es ea o e e o lelu oe MP es he eae 
Vii So) o e ose s e o oeni E T E E wees 
IZ SAdER o a aa ee Dystrüi ee . o Ee 


Ve Adar, or the second Adar intercalated. 


Roman Names. 
March and April 
April and May. 


. May and June. 


June and July. 

July and August. 

August and September. 
September and October. 
October and November. 
November and December. 


. December and January. 


January and February. 
. February and March. 
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AARON, 57, 408; is made high priest, 72 ; his sons, 73: 
his death, &4. 

Abassar, or Senabassar, 224. 

Abhar, king ofthe Tyrians, 586, 

Abdemon, a Tyrian, 171, 585. 

Abednego, 213. 

Abdon succeeds Elon as judge, 112. 

Abel, 26 ; his sacrifice, ibid. 

Abennerig, king of Cbarax-Spasini, 398. 

Abia, king ofthe Arabians, 400. i 

Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech, 132; saves his life, and 

flies to David, 133: is high priest, 138, 146, 151, 154, 156; 
is deprived of the high priesthood, 163. 

Abibalus, king of the Tyrians, 584. 

Abigail, 135; married to David, ib.; Amasa’s mother, 153. 

Abihu, the son of Aaron, 72. 

Abijah, or Abia, the son of Rehoboam,153, 177;succeeds 
his father, 178; conquers the ten tribes, 179. 

Abilamaradochus: see Evil--Merodach. 

Abimael, 31, 

Abimelech tyrannizes over the Shechemites, 111; is ex- 
pelled, ibid; he destroys them all, ibid; is killed by a 
mill stone, ibid. ? 

Abinadab, 118, 164. 

Abiram, 80, £82. 

Ahishag, a virgin, David's nurse, 159, 

Abishai, 135. 

Abner, son of Ner, and Saul’s kinsman 120; general of 
hisarmy, 140; reconciles the Israelites to David, 14]; is 
killed, ibid. 

Abram, or Abraham, the son of Terah, 31; leaves Chal- 
dea, and goes to Canaan, ibid; lives at Damascus, 32; 
advises his sons to plant colonies, 36; instrnets the 
Egyptians in the mathematical seiences.32; divides tbe 
country between himself and Lot, ib.; God promises 
him a son, ibid; he beats the Assyrians, 33; dies, 37. 

Absalom, 149; fiies to Geshur, 150; is recalled by a stra- 
tazem of Joab, 150; rebels against David, 151; pursues 
after him, 152; his army is put to flight, 153; he hangs 
on a tree by his hair, ib; isstabbed by Joab, and dies ib. 

Acencheres, king of Egypt, 584. 

Acencnres, queen of Egypt, 584. 

Achar, or Hachan, is guilty of theft, 100 ; is punished, 

Achimas ; see Ahimaaz. fib, 

Achish, or Anchns, king of Gath, 136. 

Achitophel; see Ahithophel. 

Acmz, 448; her letters to Antipater and Herod, 348; her 
death, 351. 

Acmon, son -f Araph. of the race ofthe Giants, attacks 
David, 156; is killed by Abishai, ibid. 

Acratheus, or Hatach, 229. 

Actium, battle at, in the seventh year of Herod's reign, 
307, 308, 311, 43). 

Ada, the wife of Lamech, 27. 

Adad; see Hadad, 

Adam created, 25; his fall, 26. 

Ader. or Hadad, an Idumean, 174. 

Adonias, or Adonijah, pretends to the crown, 159; takes 
sanctuary at the altar, 160;demands Abishag to wife, 
162; is refused, 163. 

Adonibezek, king of Jerusalem, 104; is made a prisoner 
and has his hands and feet cut off, and dies at Jerusa- 

Adoram, 166. [lem, 105. 

Adrammelech, 205. 

Adrassar ; see Hadadezer, 

JElins Gallus, 317. 

Æsop, a servant, 304. 

Agag, kingof the Amalekites, 125; is killed, 126. 

Agar; see Hagar. 

Ayyzpvicdz:, or forcible pressure taken off the Jews by 
Demetrius, 358. 
Aggeus; see Haggai. 
Agones, or gamesevery fifth year, in honor of Crsar, 

instituted by Herod,3 sat the finishing of Crsarea,329 

Agrippa, (Marens, the Roman.) his bounty towards the 
Jews, 241; is splendidly entertained hy llerod, 294; 
makes equal return to him at Sinope, 324; lis expe- 
dition to the Bosphorus, °25; his speech to the Jews 
at Jerusalem, 466; he confirms their privileges, 326; 
his letter to the Ephesians, in favor of the Jews, 33); 
and to those of Cyrene, ibid. 

Agrippa the Great, or Eider, Herod's grandson, 343,442; 
his various adventures,°67:is manarled nnd imprison- 
ed ,370;his future liberty and happiness foretold,371;is 
released nnd made lord of two tetrarchies,withthe title 
of king,372; gives Caius a sumptuons entertainment at 
Rome, 375; issent by the senate to Clandius, 391; his 
advice to Claudius, ibid; is sent back to his kingdom, 
393; Claudius bestows on him all the dominions of his 
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grandfather,392; his eulogium, ib.;his bounty towards 
those of Berytus, ib.; ne treats several kings splendid- 
ly, 395; entertains Cæsarea with shows; and appears 
himself upon the stage in a magnificent dress, and is 
applauded as a god, ib.; dies soon after an nnnatural 
death, 396 ; hisdominion and children, 460. 

Agrippa, son of Agrippa the Great, by Cypros, 460: did 
not immediately succeed in his father’s kingdom, 396; 
Claudius gave him that of his uncleHerod [ofChaleis,} 
401;10 which he added thetetrarchiesof Philip and Ly- 
sanias, 454; he is hurt by a sling stone at the siege of 
Gamala, 500; his letters to Josephus, 19; his famous 
speech to the Jews to dissuade them from a war with 
the Romans, 467. 

Agrippa, son of Felix and Drusilla, 403. 

Agrippa (Fonteius) slain, 567, 

Ahab, king of Israel, 181; is reproved by Elijah, 183; 
fights with Benhadad and beats him, 185; pardons 
him, ib.;is afterwards killed himself by the Syrians, 
187 ; his sons, 194. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, 201, 

Ahaziab, son of Ahab, 187, 188, 194. 

Ahaziah, king of Judah, 194. 

Ahijah the prophet, 174; his prophecy, 175. 

Ahikam, 212. 

Ahimaaz, or Achimas, the son of Zadok, 151, 153; high 
priest, 21]. 

Ahimelech, the high priest, slain by the order of Saul, 

Ahitub, 163. (ise. 

Ahithophel, or Acbitophel, 151; gives evil counsel, 152; 
hangs himself, ibid. 

Ai besieged, 100; taken, ib. 

Aizel, or Uzal, grandson of Heber, 31. 

Alans, nation of, 572. 

Albinus, procurator of Judea, 406. 

Aleimus, or Jacimus, the wicked high priest, 253; cal- 
umniates Judas before Demetrius, ib.; dies. 254. 

Aleyon, a physician, 387 

Alexander Lysimachus, the Alabarch, 369, 392, 401. 

Alexander, the son of Alexander, by Glaphyra, 442. 

Alexander, the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 257; surna- 
med Bala, note, ihid; king of Syria, his letter to Jona 
than, ibid: engages ina battle with Demetrius,258; de- 
mandsPtolemy Philometer’s daughterin marriage,259; 
is killed in Arabia, and his head sent toPtolemy, 261 

Alexander and Aristolulus,Herod's sons, put in prison, 
338; strangled by their father’s order, 341, 442. 

Alexander,the eldestson of Aristobulus,282,420;troubles 
Syria, 283; makes war upon the Romans, 419; is con- 
quered by Gabinins, ibid; killed by Pompey’s order, 
9384, 120. 

Alexander Jannens succeeds his brother Aristobulus, 
415; a sedition raised against him. 27:1; his expedition 
against Ptolemais, 272; he iscalled Thracida tor his 
barbarons cruelty, 275; dies of a quartan ague, after 
three years’ sickness, 276, £16; bis sons Ilyrcanus and 
Aristohulus, 276, 416. 

Alexander the great sneceeds his father Philip, 233; con- 
quers Darius, ihid; pursues his victories through Asia, 
234; sends a letter to the high priest at Jerusalem, ib.; 
goes himself to Jernsalem, ibid; his drenm, ibid; he 
adores the name of God on the high priest's forehead 
ibid; enters the temple, ibid; grants privileges to the 
Jews, ibid; the Pamphylian sea gives way to his army 
61; his arms and'armor kept in the tempte of Diana 
at Ely mais,252:his empire divided after his death,225. 

Alexander, the son of Phasaelns and Salampsio, 367. 

Alexander (Tiberius) succeeds Cuspins Fndusas procu- 
ratorof Judea, 401, 460; is made procurator of Egypt, 
465.473; is made chief commander of theRoman army 
under Vespasian, 521, 555, 

Alexander Zebina, king of Syria, is conquered by Anti- 
ochus Grypus, and dies, 269. 

Alexandra, Alexander Janneus’s widow, holds the ad- 
ministration after his death, 276; falls sick nud dies, 
978; her eulozium, ib. 

Alexandra, danghter of Uyreanus,wife of \lexander, the 
son ofAr‘stobnius, llyrenanus’s brother, and mother of 
another Aristobuins and ofMariamne, 203:writes a let- 
ter to Cleopatra,ibid; sends the pictures of her son and 
daughter to Antony, by the advice ot Dellus ib.; is 
feignedly reconciled to llerod, ib.; is suspected by lle- 
rod, 304; prepares to fly into Egypt, ib.; bemoans tho 
death ofAristobulus,305;arquaints Cleopatra with the 
snares of Herod, and the death of her son, ib. ; is put 
into prison, 306; her inderent hehavior towards her 
daughter Mariamne,312; is killed byIlerod’s order,313. 

Alexandra, danghter of Phasaelus and Salainpsio, 367; 
is married to ‘imius of Cyprus, ibid. 
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Alexandria, a great part of that city assigned to the 
Jews, 284; the Jews declared its citizens on a brazen 
pillar, hy Julius Cesar, 287. 

Alexas, Salome's husband, 342, 443. 

Alexns Selcins, Alexas’s son, 368, 

Alisphragmuthosis, king of Egypt, 583. 

Aliturius,a Jew, 4. 

Alliance between Ptolemy and Antiochus, 242. 

Altar of incense, 69; of burnt-otfering, made of unbewn 
stone, 524, 388. 

Amedatha, or Hammadetha, 229. 

Amalekites attack the Isrnelites, 64; are conquered and 
plundered, 65. 

Aman; sce Haman. 

Amarinus, or Omri, king of the Israelites, 181. 

Amasa, general of Ahsalom’s army, 153,154; the son 
of Jether, 162; killed by Joa, 156. 

Amasias, or Maaseiah, governor of the city, 206. 

Amathus, son of Canaan, 31. 

Amaziah, or Amasias, king of Judab, 197, 198; makes 
war on Joasb, king of Israel, ibid; is beaten, and mur- 
dered in a conspiracy, ibid. 

Ambassadors sent with presents to Hezekiah, 205; am- 
basgadorsof the Jews slain by the Arabs, 308; this a 
violation of the law ofnations, 309 ; Jewish amhassa- 
dors had a right to sit among the Roman senators in 
the theatre, 2é&e. 

Ambnssage sent by Jcnathan to the Romans and Lace- 
demonians, 263; sent by the Jews to Rome, 254. 

Ambition and avarice, causes of many inischiefs, 141. 

Ambivius, (Marcns,) procurator of Judea, 362. 

Amenophis, king of Egypt, 584, 591, 592. 

Amesses, queen of Egypt, 584. 

Aminadab, 223. 

Ammonius killed, 261. 

Amnon, David’s son, 143; falls in Jove with his sister 
Tamar, 149; is slain by Alsalom’s order, ibid. 

Amorites viven tothe tribes of Reuhen and Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manassch, 89. 

Amphitheatre built at Jerusalem, and another in the 
adjoining plain, by Merodthe Great, 315; another at 
Jericho, 352. 

Amram, Moses’s father, 44. 

Amram, a seditious Jew, 397. 

Amrephel, 32. 

Amutal ; see Flamutai, 

Anacharis, or Rabsaris, a general of Sennacherib, 203. 

Ananelus made high priest, 303; deprived of that digni- 
ty, 304; restored 10 it, 305. 

Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, made high priest, 401, 
461, 470; his son Ananus, 46]; slain together with his 
brother Ilezekiah, 471. 

Ananias, (different from the former,) 224 ; son of Onias, 
270,274. 

Ananias, the son of Masambalns, high priest, 544. 

Ananns, senior, made high priest, 406; his culogium,505. 

Ananus, junior, the son of Ananus, made high priest, 
416, 12.505; his speech to the people, 505; accused 
of the murder of James the bishop, 406; deprived of 
the dignity ofthe high priesthood, 407; his death, 511. 

Ananus, (or Annas,) son of Seth, made high priest, 362 ; 
deposed, ibid. 

Ananus, son of Bamadus, one of Simon’s life-guard, 
544; tlies to Titus. 554. 

Ananus, governor of the temple, 403. 

Ananns, son of Jonathan, 475. 

Andreas, captain of Philadelphus's Jife-cuard, 236. 

Andromachus expelled the court of Ierod, 3344. 

Andronicus, son of Messalamus, 259. 

Angels of Goil become familiar with women, 27. 

Anileus, 376, 377, 378; killed by the Babylonians, 379. 

Anning, (Lucins,) takes Gerasa, 517. a 

Annius, (Minnecianus,) 381. 

Annius Rufus, procurator of Judea, 262. 

Antelus killed, 285. 

Antigonua governs Asia after Alexander's death, 235. 

Antigonus, son of Aristolulus, 2e2, 285; impeaches 
Wyreanus and Antipntor, 285 ;is conquered by Her- 
od, 294; invades Jnden, by the help of the 'arthinas, 
291 >is reeatablizhed inthe governinent, 296, 425; cuts 
of Hy rennus’s care, and causes the death of Phasac- 
lug, 26: surrenders bimselfto Sosius, 20], 430; is sent 
in fettere lo Marrus Antonine, jbid ; was the first king 
whose hend was cot off by the Romane, 302; reigned 
before Herod, 346. 

Antigonus, son of Ilyrennual, and brother of king Ar. 
istobulus, made commander at the siege of Samarin, 
2870; beloved by his brother, 271; watched by the queen 
and her fuvorites,and by their calumnuicasinin 271 414, 

Antioch is the chiefeity in Syria, nnd the third city in 
the Roman empire, 442 ; the Jews made citizens there- 
of by Selencns Nicator, 241; It is burnt down, 565. 

Antiocbiansa at firet rebel ngninst Demetrius, 205; 
their envy against the Jews, 565. 
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Antiochus, king of Commagene, 363, 392, 395, 541, 571; 
a part of Cillcia, together with Coimmagene, granted 
him by Claudius, 392. r 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, 270; assists the Samaritans, but 
is pnt to flight. 270, 413; is killed, 274. 

Antiochus Dionysus, sonof Antiochus Grypus, king of 
Syria, makes an expedition against the Jews, 275 435 

Antiochus the Great, his lettersin favor of the Jews, 
242; his wars with Ptolemy Philopater and Physcon, 
241; marries his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy, 243. 

Antiochus Epiphanes inakes an expedition into Egypt, 
246; takes Jerusalem, and plunders the temple, 247, 
412,563; goes into Persian, 249; designs to destroy 
the Jews upon his return, ibid; his answer to the Sa- 
maritans, ibid ; his impiety, 268; he dies, and leaves 
the administration to Philip, 252. 

Antiochus Eupstor, son of Antiochus Epiphanes, in- 
vades Judea, 259; fights with Judas, 253, 412; makes 
peace with the Jews, 253; breaks it, ibid; is killed by 
Demetrius, ibid. 

Antiochus Grypus, son of Demetrius Soter, 269; his 
death, 274. : 

Antiochus Philometer, 272. 

Antiochus Pius, son of Antiochus Cyzicenus, makes 
war with Seleucus, 274 ; is slain in hattle, ibid. 

Antioc hns Eusebius, or Pius, the brother of Demetrius, 
besieges Jerusalem, 267 ; raises the siege, 268; makes 
an expedition sgainst the Parthians, is defeated and 
killed, ibid. ‘ 

Antiochus the grandson of Seleucus, and son of Alexan- 
der, is commonly called The God, 241; is crowned in 
his youth, 262; enters into alliance with Jonathan the 
high priest, ib. is stain by Tryphon his tutor, 266, 413. 

Antiochus, the brother of Seleucus, slain in battle, 274. 

Antiochus Soter, brother of Demetrius, father of Gry- 
pus, 269; makes war with Trypho, 267. 

Antipas, !lerod’s son hy Malthare, a Samaritan, 243, 
443, is tetrarch of Galilee, 35] ; gocs to Rometo get to 
bea king, 353, 451; what was left him by Herod, 354 ; 
what was given him by Cesar, 454; once deelared 
king hy Ilerad, 351. 

Antipas, one of the royal lineage, is put in prison and 
slain, 504. 

Antipater, the Idumean, Herod's father, called Antipas, 
excites troubles, 278; sentambassador to Aretas, by 
Scaurus, 279; his wife Cyprus, the Arabian, and his 
children, 284; his valor, ibid; he advises Hyrcanus to 
put himself under the protection of Aretas, 417; makes 
his son Phasaelus governor of Jerusalein, and llerod 
of Galilee, 286, 421; endeavors to deserve Cæsar’s fa- 
vor, 284, 420; is honored hy Cezar, and made citizer 
of Rome, 285, 421; his defeore against Antigonus 
285, 421; is made governor of Judea, ibid; is greatly 
esteemed among the Jews, 286; is noiso..ed, 292, 423 

Antipater, son of Mhasaelus and Salampsio, grandson 
of Ilerod the Great, 367. 

Antipater, son of Salome, impeaches Archelaus before 
Crsar, 353. 

Antipater, son of THerod, 293; is sent to Rome to Cæsar, 
327, 414, 446; while he is there, he, by letters, seis his 
father against his brethren, 348, 436, 437 ; his subtil- 
ty, 3.2; he reigns jointly with his father, 342; is ha- 
ted by every body, after the slaughter of his brethren, 
342; attempts his father's life, ibid; is concerned for 
himself, 332, 445; appears hefore Varus’s triliunal, 
346, -146 ; his plea for himself, 447 ; is put in irons, 348, 
448 ; is put to death, 351, 444). 

Antipater, a Samaritan, 445. 

Antipater, Herod's sister's son, 428, 

Antipatris, taken hy Vespasian, 615. 

Autiphilus, 345, 445; his letter 10 Antipater, lferod’s 
son, 248. 

Antonia, Clandius's daughter by Petina, 462. 

Antonia, Cinudins’s mother, and Draosus’s wife, lends 
money to Agrippa the elder, 369; her euloginin, 370. 

Antonia, the tower, enlled Baris before, 416, 548. 

Antony, acaptain, 4&4, 

Antony,a centurion, 492. 

Antony, (Mark) bis valor, 282, 419; his and Dolalhel- 
Ja’s decree in favor of the Jews, 289; he marches into 
Asin, after Cassins’s defeat, 293; his letter to IHyrea- 
nhs, ibid; to the ‘Tyrians, ibid; he fallain love with 
Cleopatra, 294; makes Phasaelus and Iterod tetrarc ha, 
ihid; orders their accusers to be put to death, ibid ; 
confers signal favors on Herod, 297; sojourns at 
Athens, 208, 428; his Inxury, 306. 

Antonius, (Lucins,) Mark Aniony’s son, sends a Jetter 
to the Sardinns, tn favor of the Jews, 269. 

Anonius Irimus, 522. 

Anubis, n god, 364, 

Apachnas, king of Egypt, 583. 

Apaine, Darius’s concubine, 221. 

Apion, nmbassador for the Alexandrians to Calus, 374. 

Apollo's temple at Gaza _ 274, 
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Apolle’s temple in the palace at Rome, 357. ; 
Apollodotus, captain ef the Gazeans, 274; killed, ibid. 
Apollonius, sen of Alexander, 269. 

Apollonius Daus, governor of Celoayria, 260; challenges 

obathan to an eugagement, and is defeated, ibid. 

Apollonius, governor of Samaria, 247, 249. 

Aponius, 392. 

Apophis, king of Egypt, 583. 

Apsalum, 471. 

Apsan, or [bzan, judge after Jephtha, 112. 

Aquila, the murderer of Caius, 325. : 

Arabians circumcise tbeir children when thirteen years 
old, 35; ten towns taken from them by Alexander, king 
of the Jews, 279; Ethiopians are their neighbors, 193. 

Arabia borders on Judea, 279 ; Petra the king’s residence, 
ibid; Zabdie) their lord, 261; Arabians are defeuted, 309 ; 
their women are great poisoners, 345. 

Aram, 31. 

Arn, or Haran, the father of Lot, 31. 

Arasca, or Nisrech, a temple, 205. 

Arases, or Resin, king of the Syrians, 201. ; 

Aranna, or Orona, the Jebusite, 159; his threshing-floor, 
ibid; the place where Isaac was te have been sacrificed, 
and where the temple was afterward huilt, ibid. 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, comes to Herod, 335, 338, 
439; goes with him to Antioch, 440; reconciles Herod to 
his son Alexander, and tu his brother Pheroras, 440. i 

Archelaus, eon of Herod the Great, 343, 346, 443, H5; is 
made ethnarch, 358, 454; marries Glaphyra, 359, 455; is 
proclaimed king after Herod’s death, 352, 449 ; hisspeech 
to the people, 352, 450; endeavors to appease the pco- 
ple, 353; goes to Rome, 353, 451; is accused there by 
the deputies of the people, 357, 455; is hanished to Vi- 
enna in Gaul, 455; his dreams and Glaphyra’s, 360, 450. 

Archelaus, son of Chelcias, 396. 

Archelaus, sun of Magadatus, 554. 

Aretas, king of the Arabians, 274, 279, 337, 417, 444; 
makes an expedition against Aristobulus, 279; succeeds 
Qbudas, 337; affords succors to Hyrcanus, 417; im- 
peaches Sylleus, jointly with Antipater, before Cæsar, H4. 

Aretas, king of Celosyria, makes an expedition into Ju- 
dea, 276. 

Aretas, of Petrn, 357, 366. 

Arioch, captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s life-guards, 213. 

Arion, treasurer of Alexandria, 244. 

Aristras, or Aristeus, one of Ptolemy Philadelphus's life- 
guards, 236. % 

Aristobulus, son of Hyrcanus I. 271; the first high pricst 
who assumed the title of king of the Jews, ibid; called 
Phillelen, or lover of the Greeks, 272. 

Aristobulus, son of Alexander Janneus, an enterprising 
and bold man, 277; complains of the Pharisces, ibid; re- 
pioaches his mother Alexandra, ibid; endeavors to 
take possession of the kingdom during his mother’s life, 
ibid; fights with his elder brother Hyrcanus for the 
crawn, 273; brings him to an accommodation, 272, 417; 
sends a golden vine to Pampey, 220; his children brought 
captive to Rome by Pompey, 232; escapes out af prison, 
but is retaken and sent back again to Rome by Gabinius, 
283, 420; his firmness in adversity, 223; is paisoned by 
the partisans of Pumpey, 224; his children, ibid. 

Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great, 319; marrics Ber- 
nice, Salome’s daughter, 324; is put in prison, 338; is 
accused by his father in an assembly at Berytus, and cen- 
deimne:l, 340; is straogled, 341, 442; his children, 343, 443. 

Aristobulus, son of Iicrod, king of Chalcis, 404, 571. 

Aristobulus, sou of Joseph and Mariamue, 307. 

Aristohulus, son ef Aristobulus, und brother tu the famous 
Muriamne, n beautiful youth, is made high pricst by He- 
rod, 304; is crowned by the secret order of the same 
Herod, 305, 135. 

Aristebulus, son of Aristobulus snd Bernice, and grand- 
son of Hered the Grent, 367. 

Aristocracy the best form of government, 92; institated 
in Judea by Gabinius, 419. 

Arithmetic and Astronomy came from Chaldea to Egypt, 
and thence into Greece, 32. 

Arius, the king ef the Lacedemonians, sends a letter to 
Onias, the high priest, 245. 

Ark ot God, its description, 69; taken by the Philistines, 
1}6; restored to the Israelites, 118; carried te Jerusa- 
lem, and lodged in the house of Obed-edom, after it had 
been with Aminadab, 144. 

Ark of Noah, where it rested, 28; mentioned by all bar- 
barian historians, ibid its remains leng preserved, 398. 
Armais, king of Egypt, 584. 

Armeniu conquered by Antonius, 307; Cotys, king of the 
Lesser Armenia, 393, 

Armesses, king ef Egy pt, 584. 

Armory of David in the temple, 196. 

Arepheus, or Armariah, 163. 

Arphaxad, 31. 

Aruntius, (Euaristas,) 386, 

Aruntius, (Paulus,) 384. 

Arsaces, king of the Parthians, 264, 968 

Artabanus, kiag of Media, 363. 
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Artabaaus, king of the Parthians, 365, 377; he flies to 
Izates, 399; is kindly received by bhim, and restored to 
his kingdom, 400; dies, ibid. 

Artabazes, or Artavasdes, son of Tigranes, is given as a 
present to Cleopatra by Antonius, 431. 

Artaxerxes, king uf the Persians, 227; his edict against 
the Jews, 229; contradicted, 232. 

Artaxias, king of Armenia, 307. 

Artorius cunningly saves his own life, 553. 

Arucas, 31. 

Arudeus, 31. 

Asa, king of Jernsalem, 1¢0; makes an alliance with the 
kiag of Damascus, ibid. 

Asahel, killed by Abser, 140. 

Asamoneus, 248. 

Asamoneans, the end of their reign, 302. 

Ascalonites, punished fur their stubbornness, 244. 

Asermeth, er Hazarmaveth, 31. 

Aserymus, king of the Tyrians, 535. 

Ashdod, or Azotus, taken by Jonathan, 260; its inhabit 
ants plagued on account of the ark ef God, 117. 

Ashkenuz, 30. 

Ashpenaz, aa eunuch, 213. 

Ashur, 31. 

Asia, its convention at Ancyra, 331; Valerius, procoasal 
of Asia, 387; five hundred cities of Asia, 468. 

Asineus and Anilens, two brethren, 376. 

Asocheus or Shishak, king of Egypt, 563. 

Asprenas, 384; cut in pieces, 3&5. 

Assemblies forbidden to all at Rome, but to the Jews 
only, by Julius Cesar, 229. 

Aess’s head falsely reported by Apien as an ehject of wor- 
ship among the Jews, 597. 

Assis, king of Egypt, 600. 

Assyrian empire overthrown, 205. 

Astarte’s temple, 139, 585. 

Astartus, king of the Tyrians, 555. 

Astronomy ; tor its improvement the first men lived near 
a thousand years, 29; came eut of Chaldea into Egypt, 
and thence into Greece, 32. 

Asylum, or right of Sanctuary, belonging to some towns 
in Judea, 89. 

Athenians decree henors te Hyrcanus, 286. 

Athenion, 243. 

Athenion, a general of Cleopatra, 431; bis perfidicusness, 
309. 

Athrenges, a shepherd, crowns himself kiag of Judea, 356, 
453; is conquered with his brethren, ibid. 

Atratinus, Herod’s advocate, 207. 

Augustus’s arrival in Syria, 320; hisletter te Herod, 339 ; 
holds a council about the affairs of Judcu, 353; his edict 
and letter in favor of the Jews, 323; is angry with He- 
rod, 337; is reconciled to him hy the means ef Nicolaus 
of Damascus, 339; divides Herod's dominions, 454: bis 
death, 351, 459. 

Axioramus, high priest, Q}. 

Azariah, the prophet, 180. 

Azarius, high priest, 211. 

Azarias, ene of Danicl’s companions, 213. 

Azarias, a commander under Judas, is defeated by Gor- 
gias at Jamnia, 251. 

Azau, or Haza, 31. 

Azizus, king ef Emesa, 403; is circumcised, and marries 
Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa junior, ibid; dies, 404. 
Azotus, or Ashdod, its inhabitants plagued on account of 
the ark of God, 117; taken by sonathan, 260. 

Azricam, 201. m 


Baal, king of the Tyrians, 586. 

Baal, god of the Tyrians, 195. 

Baalis, king of the Ammonites, 212. 

Baanuh, the son of Rimmen, 142 

Baaraa, a place and a plant there growing, 569. 

Baushn, king of Israel, 179; kills Nadab his predecessor, 
ibid; dies, 181. 

Baba's children preserved by Costebatus, 314; afterward 
killed by Herod, 315. 

Babylon, derived from Babel, (confusion of lanzuages,) 
30; taken by Cyrus under the reignof Baltasar, 217; the 
great number of Jews who lived there, 376; Nebuchad- 
nezzar's huilding at Babylon, 216; its walls not built by 
Semiramis, but by Nebuchudnezzar, according to the 
testimony of Berosus, 505; its walls curiously bailt by 
Nabonnedusg, of brick and bitumen, according to the same 
Berosus, ihid; its peusile gardens erected by Nebuchad- 
nezzur, in imitation of the mountains of Medis, 216, 586. 

Bacchides, 253, 255; ho attacks the Jews, ibid; he rages 
against them, and is slain, 412. 

Badezorus, king of the Tyriaus, 555. 

Badus, or Bath, a Jewish measure, 166. 

Bagoas, an eunuch, 344. 

Bagoses, an enemy of the Jews, 233 

Balak, king of Moab, £5. 

Baladan, king of Babylon, 205. 

Balsam, the prephet, 85; his ass speaks, ibid. 

Balaturus, king of the Tyrians, 580. 
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Beleazar 35, king of the Tyrians, 585. 

Balas, ot Baren, king of Sodom, 32. 

Balm, or Balsam, near Jericho, 221, 306, 417. 

Baltasar, (Belshazzar, or Naboandelus, or Nabonadins,) 
king of Babylon, 216; his terrible vision, and its inter- 
pretation, 217; his death, ibid. 

Balthasar, (Belteshazzar,) Daniela name, 213. 
Banacates, 104. 

Banus, an hermit, Josephas’s master, 3. 

Barachias, 201. 

Barak, excited by Deborah, encountera Sisera, 109. 

Barbarians, their riches formerly consisted in cattle, 56. 

Bardanes, king of the Parthians, 400; he is slain, ibid. 
Baris, a tower built at Ecbatana by Danicl, 213. 

Barnabazur, 22%. 

Barsus, king of Gomorrah, 32. 

Baruch, well skilled in tho Hebrew tongue, and left with 
Jeremiah the prophet in Judca at tho Babylonian cap- 
tivity, 212. 

Barzaphernes, governor in Parthia, 424. 

Barzillai, 153. 

Basan, or Baasha, king of Israel, 180; alays Nadab his 
predecessor, ibid. 

Fasima, or Basmath, Solomon’s daughter, 164. 

Baskots carried apon the head, 46. 

Bassus, (Ventiditus.) See Ventidius. 

Bassus, (Cecilius, murderer of Sextus Caaar,) 291, 422. 

Bassus, (Lucilius,) is sent with an army into Judea; he 
besieges and takes Macherus, 570. 

Baths, hot, at Callirrhoe beyand Jordan, 350. 

Bathsheba, 147, 142. 

Bath, or Badas, a Jewish measure, 166. 

Bathyllus, 445. 

Bathyllus, Antipater’s freedman, 346. 

Battering-ram, is description, 488. 

Battle at Tarichex, upon the Lake of Gennesareth, 496. 

Beeltethmus, 220. 

Bela, or Zoar, the king of it, 32. 

Belshazzar, or Baltasar, or Naboandclus, king of Baly- 
lon, 216; hia terrible vision, and its interpretation, 217; 
hia death, ibid. 

Belteshazzar, Danicl’a name, 213. 

Belus, the god of the Tyrians, 131. 

Belus, the godof the Babylonians, 215; his temple there, ib. 

Benaiah, a priest by birth, a man of valor, 156; son of 
Jehoiada, 146; Rae commander of some troops of Solo- 
mon, 163; son of Achillus, 164. 

Beneficence, ita commendation and reward, 137. 

Benhadad, (or the son of IMadad,) king of Syria, besieges 
Samaria the first time, 121; the second time, 185; falls 
sick, and is smothered by I]azael, 193. 

Renjamites are attueked for their enormous crime at Gi- 
beah, and at last terribly defeated and cut off, 107; their 
tribe restored, ibid. 

Beon, 533. 

Bernice, daughter of Agrippa senior, 367; she is married 
to Herod, Agrippa’s brother, 393. 

Bernice, Agrippa's mother, cics, 368. 

Bernice, afehinti aud Mariamne’s daughter, 403. 

Bernice, the widow of Herod, marrics Polemon, 403; 
leaves him, ibid. 

Bernice, Salome’s daughter, Aristobulus’s wife, 324. 

Bernice, Agrippa senior’s daughter, and junior's sister, in 
danger of her life, 465. 

Bernicinous, Herod of Chalcis'ason by Bernice, his brother 
Agrippa’s danghter, 460. 

Berytus, where the eause between Herod and his sons 
was debated in a council or court, 339; Romans living at 
Bervtus, 340. 

Bethuel, 31. 

Bezalecl and Aholiab, sacred architects, 68. 

Bigthan, 22. 

Birth-day of Ptolomy’s eon kept by the Syrians, 244; pre- 
sents made thereapon, 245. 

Bobele, 224. 

Rocchoris, king of Fgypt, 593. 

Book of the law found, 207. 

Books composed by Solomon, 164; twenty-two most sa- 
cred books among the Jews, 581. 

Booz, of Elimelech's family, 115; his kindness towarda 
Ruth, ibid; be marries her, ibid. 

Brazen vessels more valuahls than gold, 225. 

Bride, how she was to part from one that refused to marry 
ber, according to the law of Moses, 115. 

Britannicus, son of Claudius by Mcezalina, 462. 

Britons, 553. 

Brocchua, a tribune, 390. 

Brother, a title which Alexander Balas gave to Jonnthan 
the high pricst, 257; tho game title was also given him 
by Demetrius Suter, 261. 

Buckle, or bution, a golden one, sent to Jonnthan, hy 
Alexander, king of Syria, 260; nod by Demetrina, 262. 

Bukki, son of Abishua, high priest, 163. 

Burthus, Nero's Greek secretary, 405. 

Baz, Nahor's soa, 39. 
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in favor of the Jews, 287 
Cassing, 25]. 

Cesarea, built by Herod, 319; it was 600 farlongs from 
Jerusalem, 414. 

Cwesurcan games instituted by Herod, 315. 434; begun at 
the finishing of Cæsarea Augusta, 329. 

Cescnius Petus, president of Syria, 571. 

Casonia, wife of Caius, killed by Lupus, 3&8. 

Cain murders his brother Abel, 26; his punishment, ibid ; 
he peoples the land of Nod, 27. 

Caius, the sonof Germanicus, is made emperer, 372; puts 
Tiberius, the grandson of Tiberius the emperor, to death, 
ibid; bis cruelty, ibid; his behavior in the government, 
ibid; he orders his statue to be erected in the temple at 
Jerusalem, 473: gratifies Agrippa, and forbids ita erec- 
tion, 376; his letters to Petronius, ibid; he rages against 
the Jews, 380; calls himself the brother of Jupiter, ibid; 
a conspiracy formed against him, 381; the conspirators 
inerease in number, 383; his death, 385 his threatening 
letter to Petronius retarded till he was dead, 374 460; 
his character, 389. 

Caleh, one that searched the land of Canaan, 78, 105. 

Calf (golden) near Daphne or Dan, 499. 

Calleas, 342. 

Callimander, 270. 

Callinicus, son of Antiochus, king of Commagena, 571. 

Callistus, a freed-man of Caius, 323. 

Cambyses succeeds Cyrus, 220; dies after a reign of six 
years, ihid. 

Camp of the Jews, 77; of the Assvrians, 543. 

Camuel, or Kemucl, Nahor’s son, 31. 

Canaan, land of, its description and division, 102. 

Canaanites distress the tribe of Dan, 107; are spared con- 
trary to the command of God, 105; war denounced 
against them by the tribca of Judah and Simcon, ibid. 

Candlestick in the tabernacle, 69. 

Cantherns removed from the bigh priesthood, 398. 

Capellus, son of Antyllos, 6. 

Capito, a centurion, or captaiuof an hundred soldiers, 464. 

Capitol, the end of the triumphal shows, 569. 

Captives of the Jews, how many killed, and how many 
kept alive, 562; eaptives carried in the triumph, ibid. 

Captivities of the ten, and of the twa tribes, 213. 

Carens, (eeni 213. 

Carus, Herod’s catamite, 344. 

Cassander governs Macedonia after Alexander's death, 
935. e 

Cassius Longinus, preaident of Syria, 291, 322; favora 
Antipater and Herod, 292; repels the Parthians, and then 
retires to Judea, 322, 397; is defeated at Phillippi, 293. 

Castles or citadels, two at Jcrusulem, one in the city, and 
the other by the temple, 252, 314, 316. 

Castor, the Jew, his cunning trick, 530. 

Castration of men or beasts forhidden by the law of Mo- 
sex, 96; young men of royal blood castrated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar’a order, and among others Danicl the pro- 
phet, 213. 

Catullus, governor of Libya Pentapolitana, 578; his ca- 
lumny against the Jews, tbid; his death, and the divine 
vengeanee on him, 579. 

Cecilivs Bassus, the murderer of Sextus Cæsar, 29], 422. 

Cecinna, 522; sent ta Vespasian, ibid. 

Celadns, 359, 453. 

Velenderis, 446. 

Celer, n tribune, 403; is put to death, ibid. 

Celtic legion, 325. 

Cendehces, commander of Antiochns’s troops, 267, 413. 

Cerealis (Petelius) sent against the Samaritans, 491; 
marches towards Hebron, 514; is ordered to atinck the 
temple, 551; callcd to a counsel of war about the tem- 
dle, 995. 
satius Gallus, president of Syria, 13, 463; gathera an 
urmy against tho Jews, 474; enters Jerusalem, 475; is 
heaten, 476. 

Chagiras, son of Nabateus, 512. 

Chalaman., king of the Syrians, 147. 

Chaleol, 164. . 

Cham, or Ham, the son of Noah, 29; his posterity, 30. 

Chanann, or Canaan, the aon of Liam, 30; hia posterity, 31. 

Charan, or Haran, 31. 

Chares, 500; dies, 502. 

Chatura, or Keturah, Abruham’a last wife, 36. 

Chebron, king of Mgypt, 534. 

Chebron, or Hebron, older than Memphis, (Tania,) 518; 
taken by the laraelites, 103. 

Chedorlaomer, 32. y 

Chelbes, king of the Tyrians, 5£6 

Cheleias, 270, 273. 

Chelion, or Chilion, 115. Á ; 

Chereas, (Caasius,) is elirred up against Cains, 381; draws 
others into the conspiracy, ibid; givea Caius the first 
blow, 384; ix beheaded, 382, 

Cheruhim, their shape not known, 167. 

Chesed, Nahor’s son, 31. 

Chetim, er Kittim, 30. 

Children not always like their parents, 119. 

Christ and Christians, 364. 
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Chusarthes, or Cushan, the king of Assyria, oppresses the 
Israelites, 108. 

Chusi, or Hushai, 152. 

Chutheans, (people of Cutha,) who they were, and whence 
they eame, 203; go to Samaria, 213; hinder the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, 223. 

Cianamus, 400. 

Cireumcision is received in Palestine by the Jews, 587 ; 
its institution, 33; the Arabianscireumcise their children 
after the thirteenth year of their age, 35; the Syrians in 
Palestine receive cireomeisien from the Egyptians, ae- 
cording to [erodotus, 178; not to be foreed upon any 
body, in the opinien of Josephus, 8; the Idumeans forced 
to be circumcised, or leave their country, by Joha Hyr- 
canus, 208; the Itureans forced to be circumcised by 
Aristobulua, 272. 

Classics, 566. 

Claudius Cæsar, 387, 389; he is dragged out of a ecoruer 
to the imperial dignity, 460; he is favored by the army, 
390; his liberality to Agrippa, 392; his edict in favor 
of the Jews, 393; his letter to the Jews, 397; he dies, 
404, 462; his wife and children, ibid. 

Clement, 3&2. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus, married to Ptolemy, 
243. 

Cleopatra, wife of Philometer, 258, 596; she takes up 
urms against Ptolemy Lathyrus, 273; makes an alliance 
with Alexaader, 274; takes Ptolemais, ibid. 

Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius IE., 267; married to Antio- 
chus Seter, ibid. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, meets Antony in Cilicia, 294; 
her cruelty and avarice, 306, 431; kills her sister Arsi- 
noe, 306; obtains from Antony a part of Arabia and 
Judea, ibid; tempts Herod to lie with her, ibid; Hered 
conducts her towards Egypt, 307. 

Cleopatra, (Selene,) besieged by Tigranes, 277, 416. 

Cleopatra of Jerusalem, the wife of Herod, 343, 443. 

Cleopatra, wife of Florus, 40). 

Clevins, 384. 

Clitus, author of a rebellion at Tiberias, 113 cuts off his 
left hand by the order of Josephus, ibid, 480. 

Coligna, (Cnevs,) 565. 

Colonies within and without Italy, 393. 

Columns, or pillars in the land of Siriad, 27; of the Co- 
tinthian order in Selomon’s palace, 170; in Herod's 
temple, 530. 

Commandments written upen two tables, 67; written by 
the hand of God, ibid; not to have their very words pub- 
lished, ibid. 

Conquests easier gotten than maintained, 169. 

Conscience of good actions is safer to be relied on, than 
on the concealment of evil ones, 44. 

Conspiracy against Herod, 316. 

Convention of Asia, at Aneyru, 331; convention at Jeru- 
salem, 6. 

Coponius, procurator of Judea, 360, 362, 455. 

Coracinuy, a fish, 495. 

torah, or Korah, raises a sedition against Moses, £0; 
perishes with his faction, 82. 

Corban, or secret treasure, 458. 

Corinthus, one of Herod's life-guards, 344; an Arnbian by 
birth, 444. 

Cornelius Faustus, son of Sylla, 282, 418. 

Cornelius, tho brother of Longus, 543. 

Corus, a Jewish measure of ten attic medimni, 79. 

Costobarus, an Idvmean, Salome’s husband, 314. 

Costobarus, a ringleader of the robbers, 407. 

Cotylas, or Zeno, 266, 413. 

Cotys, king of Lesser Armenia, 305. 

Cow, the red cow for purification, 84. 

Cozbi, a Midianitish woman, &7. 

Coze, or Koze, an idol of the Jdumeans before they turned 
Jews, 314. 

Crassus, governor of the east, succeeds Gabinius, 283; ar- 
rives in Judea, and plunders the temple of its treasures, 
ibid, 420; perishes in an expedition against the Par- 
thians, ibid. 

Creation of the world, 25. 

Crimea are encouraged by indulgence to those that com- 
mit them, 126. 

Crown, or mitre, of the high priest, 70. 

Cumanus, procurator of Jaden, 401, 461. 

Curses denounced from meunt Ebal, 97, 102. 

Cuspivs Fadus, procurator of Judea, 322, 397, 460. 

Custems, or taxes of Syria, Phanicia, Judea, and Sama- 
ria, £000 talents, 243. 

Cypros, king Agrippa’s wife, 460. 

Cypros, Antipater senior’s wife, by whom he had four 
children, 284, 420. 

Cypros, Antipater’s daughter by Cypros, 368 ; married to 
Alexas Seleias, ibid. 

Cy preg Lag daughter, married to Antipater, Saleme’s 
son, 307. 

Cypros, daughter of Phasaelus and Snlampsio, married to 
Agrippa senior, 367. 

Cyrenius, or Quisinius, 360, 572. 
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Cyrencans derived from the Lacedemoniuns, 462. 

Cyrus, king of Persia, 217; purposes to rebuild the Jew- 
ish temple, 219; releases the Jews from their captivity 
by an edict, ibid; his death, 220. 

Cyrus, the son of Xerxes, called by the Greeks Artax 
erxes, made king, 227; his letter rescinding the edict of 
Haman, 232. 


Demons, 165. 

Dagon, the god of Ashdod, 117; his temple burnt, 260. 

Damascene colonies transported inte Higher Media, 201. 

Damascus taken by Tiglathpileser, 201; taken by the Re- 
mans, 279. 

Dan built by the Danites, 107. 

Danaus, or Hermeus, king of Egypt, 590. 

Daniel the prophet, 213; is castrated with his companions, 
ibid; their austerity of life, ihid; Daniel foretells the 
times of future events, 214; tells Nebuchadnezzar his 
dream, and interprets it to him. ibid; is honored tor it, 
215; his companions are cast inte a fiery furnace, ibid; 
Daniel explains the hand-writing upon the wall, 217; 
earried inte Media by Darius, ibid; is made one of the 
presidents of the kingdom, ibid; a conspiracy against 
him, ibid; is thrown inte the lion's den, ibid; builds 
a tower at Evbatana, 218; the manner und certainty of 
his prophecies, ibid; his vision of the ram and the he- 
goat, ibid: his prophecy of the destruction of the Jewa 
by the Romans, ibid ; of the profanation of the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 250. 

Darda, 164. 

Darius, the sonof Astyages,called by another name among 
the Greeks, 217. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, made king, 220; makes n 
splendid entertainment, ibid ; proposes questions to he re- 
solved, ibid; his letters in favor of Zorcbabel, for re- 
building the temple, 222 ; has Cyrus's records searehed 
abeut that temple, 224; gives orders fur its rebuilding, 
ibid; his edict against the Samaritans, ibid. 

Dathan, £0. 

David's genealogy, 115; is anointed Lv Samuel, 127; 
plays upon the harp before Saul, ihid ; tights Goliath, 128; 
his and Jonathan's friendship, 129, 123; is reconeiled to 
Saul by Jonathan, 129; is in danger ef being killed by 
Saul, 133; his flight, ibid; he spares Sauls life twice, 
134, 125; promises to assist the king of Gath, 136; pur- 
sues after the Amalekites, and puts them to flight, 138 ; 
makes a funeral oration for Saul and Jonathan, 139; is 
made king of Judah, 140; and of the Israelites, 142; 
tnkes Jerusalem, 143; casts the Jebusites out of it, ibid: 
marries sevem] wives, and begets eleven children, ibid; 
eonquers the Philistines, 144; has the ark carried tu Je- 
rasalem, ibid; is reproached by Michal, ibid; purposes 
to huild the temple, 145; his vietories, ibid ; his liberality 
to Mephibosheth, 146; he falls in leve with Bathsheba, 
147; causes Uriah to be slain, ibid; marries Bathshcba, 
148; is reproved tor all by Nathan the prophet, ibid; his 
son by Bathsheba dies, ibid; he mourns for Absalom's 
death, 154; orders the people tu he numbered, 158; 
eliooses the pestilence rather than famine or the sword, 
ibid; makes great preparations for the building of the 
temple, 159; exherts Solomen to build it, ibid, 161; di- 
vides the priests into twenty-four courses, ICU; he dies, 
162; is buried with great pomp, ibid; the treasures hid- 
den in his monument, ibid, 268, 332, 413. 

Day unusually lengthened, 101. 

Deberah, 109. 

Deceased, what care was taken of them by the Jews, 604. 

Decrees of the Romnns, &c. in favor ef the Jews, 285, 
288, 29-4. 

Dellius, the wicked, 297, 308, 427. 

Deluge, 22. 

Demetrius, alabarch at Alexnndria, 404. 

Demetrius, the sonof Demetrius, joins with Jonathan and 
Ptolemy his father-in-law, and conquers Alexander, 261; 
enlled Nieator, ibid; his letter in favor of the Jews, 
ibid; is hated by the Antiochians, 262; breaks friendship 
with Jonathan, ibid; is conquered by Antiochus, and 
flies into Cilieia, ibid; is made prisoner by Arsaces, and 
released, 2964; Trypho rebels against him, 205; is hated 
by the army, 907; is defeated, and fics in vain to Cleo- 
patra his wife, ibid; gees thenee to Tyre, is made priso- 
ner, and dies, ibid. 

Demetrius Eucerus, fourth son of Antiochus Grypus, is 
made king of Syria Damascena, 274; his assistunce de- 
sired by the Jews, 275; he mnkes war upon Alexander, 
and eonquera him, ibid, 415; he makes war with his bro- 
ther Philip, is enrried prisoner into Parthia, and dies 
there, 275. 

Demetrius of Gadara, Pompey's freed-mnn, obtains the 
rebuilding of thnt city, 252. 

Demetrius Phalereus, keeper of the Alexundrian library, 
236, 597; his petition to king Philadelphus, 237; he pla- 
ces the seventy-two interpreters near rhe seaside, 240. 

Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus, made king of Syria, 
253; puts king Antiochus to death, ihid: sends Bacchi- 
dea and Nicanor against the Jews, 253 255; his charac 
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ter, ibid; his letter to Jonathan, 257; is killed in the 
war agaiost Alexander, 252. 

Demoteles, 263. 

Diana's temple at Elymaisin Persia, 252; country Diana's 
temple in Egypt, 25s. 

Diklub, 31. 

Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, 42. 

Dinelerus, 16-4. 

Diodorus, son of Jason, 269. 

Diodotus, or Trypho, 262. 

Dionysius, tyrant of Tripoli, 280. 

Diophanius, a forger of letters, 338. 

Divorce, what are the causes of it, 94; whether it be law- 
ful fur a wife to send a bill of divorce to her husband, 3) 4. 
Doeg the Syrian, 132. 

Dogs, according to Elijah’a prophecy, devour the body of 
Jezebel, 194. 

Vulabella’s letter to the Ephesians in favor of the Jews, 
259, 

Dolesus, 524. 

Domitia kind to Josephus, 22. 

Duraitizn son to Vespasian, is made regent in his father’a 
absence, 023; is kind to Josephus, 22; his expeditiun 
against the Germans, 566. : 

Domitius Sabinus, 536. 

Doris, llerod’s first wife, 293 ; is mother of Antipater, 443; 
is expelled the court, 445. 

Dorians erect Casar’s statue in a Jewish synagogne, 394; 
Petronius’s edict against them, ibid. 

Dorotheus, 240. 

Dortus, 403. 

Dositheus, a Jew, his perfidiousness, 310. 

Dositheus, a general of the Jews, 596. 

Dove sent out of the ark, 28. 

Draco’s laws, SU. 

Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa senior, by Cypros, 367; 
married to Azizus, king of Emesa, 403; afterward to 

* Felix, procurator of Jodea, ibid. 

Drusus, her brother, 367. 

Drusus, brother of Tiberius, 368. 

Duration of the Jewish apu, 


Eagle, golden eagle pulled down from the front of the 
temple, 349; holding a dragon in his elaws, is the seal of 
the Lacedemonians, 246. 

Earthquake, wherein the followersof Dathan and Abiram 
were swallowed up, &2. 

Earthquake, a very great one in Judea, 302. 

Eating the sinew upon the hip, why refused by the Jews, 
42. 

Ebal, 31. 

Eban, David's aon, 143. 

Ebutius, a decurion, 486; slain in battle, 500. 

Eclipse of the moon, 350. 

Ecnibalus, king of Tyre, 586. 

Eglon, king of Moab, oppresses the Israelites, 108 ; is slain, 
ibid. 

Egypt, named from a king, 384. 

Egyptian kings were called Pharaohs for 1300 years, till 
the reign of Solomon, 171. 

Egyptian false prophet put to flight by Felix, 405, 462. 

Egyptians, famous before all other nations for wisdom, 
164; learned mathematics of Abraham, 32; their sacred 
scribes or priests, 53; they held it unlawful to feed cat- 
tle, 52. 

Elah succeeds Baasha in the kingdom of Israel, 181. 

Elam, 31. 

Eleanah, or Elkanah, 201. 

Elcanah, or Elkanuh, Samuel's father, 116 

Elcias, the high priest, 211. 

Eleazar’s house, 160. 

Eleazar’s commendation, 532. 

Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 72. 

Eleazur, the son of Ananias, the high priest, 362, 470. 

Eleazar, the son of Dineus, 402, 404. 

Eleazar, the son of Dodo, 157. 

Eleazar casts out a demon, 165. 

Eleazar, the brother of Jonzar, made high priest, 359; 
deprived, ibid. 

Eleazar, brother of Judas Muceabeus, called Auran, 248, 
252; is crushed to death by an elephant, ibid, 412. 

Eleazar, a ring-leader of the robbers, 397, 572; is taken 
risoner, and sent to Rome, 4H, 462. 

i ai of Masudn’s speech to his garrison, 575. 

Eleazar, the son of Moses, 57. 

Eleazar, tho high priest in tho days of Joshua, £3; he 
dies, 1H. 

Eleazar the high priest inthe days of Philadelphus, 23, 
237, 359; his letter to Philadelphus, 238; he dies, 243, 

Eleazar, treasurer of the temple, 283. 

Eleazar, the son of Sameus, his valor, 489. 

Eleazar, the son of Simon, 476, 507, 523, 527. 

Eleazar, the companion of Simon, dies, 518. 

Eleazar, commander of the temple, 407, 470. 

Eleazar taken prisoner by Rufus, 570. 

Eleuthcri, or Freemen, horsemen go called, 424 
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Eli the high priest, 114; is judge in Israel after Samson, 
ibid ; his profligate suns, 115. 

Eliakim, 204. 

Eltashib the high priest, 226; dies, 233. 

Elien, David's son, 143. 

Elijah the prophet, 181; his miracles wrought for the 
widow of Sarepta, ibid ; he presents himself to Ahab, 182; 
foretells rain, 183; the false prophets are killed by his 
order, ibid; ealls for fire from heaven, ibid; is taken up, 
189; his letter to king Jehoram, 193. 

Elimelech, 114. 

Klioneus, the son of Cantharus, is made high priest, 395. 

Eliphale, or Eliphalet, David's son, 143. 

Elisa, 30. 

Elisha, the prophet, the son of Sbaphat, 183, 189; bis mi- 
racles, 190; his death and eulogium, 197; his cure of tho 
barren fountain, 516. 

Elkanah, or Elcanah, 201. 

Elkanah, or Eleanah, Samuel's father, 116. 

Elmedad, 31. 

Elpis, Hered’s wife, 343, 443. 

Elthemus, general of the Arabians, 432. 

Eluleus, kiag of the Tyrians, 203. 

Emilius Regulus, 381. 

Emnos, David's son, 143. 

Eneas, surnamed Aretas, sueceeds Obodas in Arabia, 337 

Enuaphen, David's sun, 143. 

Enemies, when conquered, may be lawfully killed, 191 

Enoch, 27, 22. 

Enoch and Elijah translated, 189. 

Enos, the son of Seth, 22, 

Ensigns of the Romans, with Cesar’s image, 363; sacri- 
fices offered to them, 558. 

Epaphroditus, his character, 23; a great friend of Jose- 
phus, 22. 

Ephesians, their decree in favor of the Jews, 291. 

Ephod, 70. 

Epicrates, 270. 

Epicureans, their error concerning providence confuted, 
218 


Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus, king of Commagena, 396. 
Epistle of Jonathan the high priest to the Lacedemonians, 
263; of Philadelphus, for treeing the eaptive Jews, 237; 
to Eleazar the high priest, ibid ; of Solonin. and Hiram 
kiog of the Tyrians, 165; of Xerxes to Esdras, 225; of 
Artaxerxes to the governors near Judea, 232; of Antio- 
chus the Great to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 242; of the Sama- 
ritans to Antiocbus, 247; of Alexander Balas to Jona- 
than, 257; of Onias to Ptulemy and Cleopatra, 258; of 
Demetrius to Jonatbun and the Jews, 261; of Julius 
Ceasar to the Roman magistrates, 267; of Mark Antouy 
to the Tyrians, 293. 
Esau, or Edom, 43; his birth, 37. 
Escol, 33. 
Esdras, 225; his grief for the foreign marriages, ibid: he 
reads the law of Moses to the people, 226; he dies, ibid. 
Essen, or high priest’s breast-plate, 70; when its shining 
ceased, 71. 
Essenes honored by Hered, 320; are against swearing, 
456; their manners, rites, and doctrioes described, 264, 
361, 455, 456; they abstained from anointing themselves 
with oil, ibid; their diligence in reading their saered 
books, ibid; Simon the Essen an interpreter of dreams, 
360. 
Esther, 228; is married to the king, ibid; is concerned 
for the Jews, 229; invites the king and Haman toanen- 
tertainment, &c. 230. 
Ethan, 173. 
Ethbnal, or Ithobalus, king of Tyre, 181, 585, 586. 
Ethi, or Ittai, the Gittite, 151. 
Ethiopian commodities, 172, 173. 
Ethiopians bordering on the Arabians, 193. 
Ethnarch, (Simon,) 266; contracts thence dated, ibid. 
Ethnarch, (Archelaus,) 358, 454. 
Eunratus of Cos, 337, 441. 
Euaristus Arruntins, 386. 
Eve created, 25; her full, 26. 
Evi, king of tho Midinnites, 88. 
Evilas, the son of Cusl, 30. 
Evil-Merodach, 216, 586. 
Eunuchs, 96. 
Euodus, frecd-man of Tiberius, 371. 
Eupolemus's son, John, 254. 
Euryeles slanders the suns of Hered, 337, 440; he returns 
to his own country, 441. 
Eutychus, Agrippa’s freed-man and eharioteer, 369. 
Eutychus, Cuius Cesar’s coachman, 391. 
Exempt from military serviee, who, 96. 
Exorcisma, or forms of casting out demons, composed by 
Solomon, 165. 
Ezokiel tho prophet, 203, 211; is carried captive into 
Babylon, 20b ; his prophecy concerning the destruction 
of the Jews, ibid; his prophecy reconciled to that of 
Jeremiah, ibid. k 


Fabatus, Cæsar’s servant, 344. 
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Fabius, governor of Damascus, 292, 423. 

Fabius, a centurion 2&2, 423. 

Factions, three in Jerusalem, 525. 

. Fadas, (Cuspius,) precurator of Judea, 322, 397, 460. 

Famine in Judea in the thirteenth year of Ierod’s reign, 
317; another in the reign of Claudius, 79, 399, 401; a 
dismal famine ia Jerusalem, 540, 543; fer Saul’s cruelty 
to the Gibeonites, 156; at Samaria, 270; famine and 
pestilence, two of the greatest evils, 210. 

Fannus the consul’s decree in favor of the Jews, 289. 

Fannius, a Reman prætor, 269. 

Fast, observed at Jerusalem, 301; on the day on which 
Pompey took Jerusalem, ibid, 281. 

Fate, unavoidable, 187, 545, 548, 549, 556, 558. 

Feast of unleavened bread. See passover. Guests placed 
at feasts accurding to their condition, 245; funeral feasts 
among the Jews, 450. 

Felicity too great, the cause of many evils, 177. 

Felix, 292, 423: brother of Pallas, and procurator of Ju- 
dea, 403, 404, 462; he punishes the mutineers, 405; is 
aceused at Rome, ibid. 

Festivals of the Hebrews, 75; three great ones, ibid, 365; 
at those festivals Roman guards were posted at the tem- 

le, 461; immunity granted them at those festivals by 
emetrius Soter, 258; celebrated by the Jews in shining 
garments, 271 ; and en them did no manner of werk, 75; 
celebrated by the Gentiles in idleness and pleasure, 42; 
ne mourning among the Jews at such times, 226; nor did 
they then travel far, 968; Egyptian women appeared at 
such times in public, 45; wood earried on a festival day 
for the altar, 470; festival at the dedication of the tem- 

* ple by Judas Maceabeus, 250. 

Festus, (Percius,) procurator of Judea, 405; he dies, 406. 
Flaccus, (Nerbanus,) proeonsul, 331; president of Syria, 


Flesh of horses, mules, &c. forbidden to be brought with- 
in the walls of Jerusalem, 242. 

Flies, (the god of,) i. e. Baalzebuh, the ged of Ekron, 188. 

Florus, (Gessius,) procurator of Judea, 362, 397, 409; is 
the cause of the Jewish war, 4, 409, 463, 464, 465, 466; 
he is derided by the people, 464; he plunders the city, 
466 ; he calumniates the Jews before Cestius, ibid. 

Fonteius Agrippa, killed by the Scythians, 567. 

Fountain near Jericho, 516; is cured by Elisha, ibid; its 
wonderful virtue, ibid. 

Friends never free from envy, 554. 

Frigius, (Titus,) 555. 

Fronto, 555. 

Fulvia, a lady defrauded of her money by a Jew, 365. 

Furius, 8 centurion, 2&2, 418. 


Gaal, protects the Shechemites against Abimelech, 111. 

Gaam, 31. 

Gabaris, er Gabares, 164. 

Genie 280, 231, 418; is made president of Syria, 282, 

Gad, the prophet, 158, 

Gadara, taken by Vespasian, 514; the Gadarens made 
prisoners, and killed, 515. 

Gaddis. (John,) 256. 

Guladens, their queen Laodice, 274. 

Galba, 371; succeeds Nero, 517; is murdered in a con- 
spiracy, ibid. 

Gulilee comes all under the Roman duminion, 483, 502. 

Gallieanus, 492. 

Gallus, (Cestius,) president of Syria, 13, 463. 

Gallus, a centurion, 500, 

Gallus, (Rubrius,) 567. 

Gamala besieged, 500. 

Games of the circus, 381; Olympic games restored by 
Hered, 330; Cwsarean games instituted by Ilerod, 315, 
330, 434; ordained by Titus on tho birth-days of his fa- 
ther and brether, 565. 

Gauls, 468; possess at home the source of happiness, ibid; 
beceme Hered’s life-guards, 433. 

Gaza taken and demolished, 274. 

Gazenns, grievously punished by Jonathan, 263. 

Gamellus, (Tiberins,) 371. 

Gamellus, Herod's friend, expelled his court, 334. 

Gather, the son of Aram, 31. 

Gentile gods not to be derided, in the opinien of Josephus, 
91, 606. 

Geometry, invented hy the long-lived patriarchs, 20. 

Gera, the father of Ehud, 108. 

Gerastratus, king of the Tyrians, 586. 

Gerizzim, its temple demolished, 268. 

Germanicus’s house, 325; the father of Cnius, ibid; is 
sent into the enst, 363; is poisoned by Piso, ibid. 

Germans described, 468; are enslaved by ihe Romans, 
566; they mutiny, ibid; a German’s prediction concern- 
ing Agrippa, 371; Germau Guard, 385. 

Gessius Florns, precurator of Judea. See Florus. 

Giants, 78, 105; their remains in Hebron, ibid. 

Gibeah, its inhabitants guilty of a rape, 106. 

Gibeonites, by a wile, make a covenant with Joshua, 101; 
their fraud detected and punished, ibid; they are satis- 
fied fur the attempt of Saul to sley them, 156. 
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Gideon's stratagem, 110; he dies, ibid. 

Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, king cf Cappadocia, 1s 
married to Alexander, the sen of Herod, 324, 332 ; her en- 
mity with Salome, 332, 438; her pride, ibid ; her lamen- 
tation wheo her husband was put in chains, 338; she is 
sent back a widow to her father, 342; she is afterward 
married to Juba king of Libya, and afterward to Arche- 
laus, ethnareh of Judea, 360; her dream, and death, ibid. 

God, (the true God,) his presenee in the tabernacle, 72; 
his mercy only obtained by religion, 104; his foreknow- 
ledge, aud that his deerees cannet be avoided, £2; his 
will is irresistible, 54; witheut his will nothing can bap- 
pen, 48; his providence asserted, against the Epicureans, 
218; that nething is ceneealed from him, 44; it is dan- 
gereus to disubey him, 125 ; whether it is easier to serve 
God or man, 178; he uses beasts to punish the wicked, 
217; judged to be only the gud of the hills by the Sy- 
rians, 185; is not to be imposed on by the wicked, 95; 
delights not in sacrifices, but in good men, 126; is ealled 
on in time of danger, by even bad men, 342; feretells fu- 
turities, that men may provide against them, 47; affords 
assistance only when the case is desperate, €0; delights 
in those that premote his wership, 325; discovers his in- 
effable name to Moses, 57; is by nature merciful to the 
poor, 94; is omnipresent, 44, 83; his bounty the cause of 
all men’s happiness, £9. 

Gods (false gods) of Laban stolen, 40; of Cutha in Persia, 
brought to Samaria, 203; of the eenquered Amalekites, 
wershipped by Amaziah, 198; of the heathen, not to be 
cursed or blasphemed, in the opinion of Josephus, 91, 
606; Baalzebub, the god of flies at Ekron, 188. 

Goliath of Gath, a giant, 127; challenges the Jews toa 
single combat, ibid ; is slain by David, 128. 

Gomer, and Gomerites, 30. 

Gorgias, governor of Jamnia, is put to flight, 250; bas 
better suceess afterward, 251. 

Gorion, the son of Josephus, and Simeon the son of Gama- 
liel, exhert the people: to attack the mutineers, 505; is 
put to death, 512. 

Gratus, procurator of Judea, 369; puts Simon, Herod's 
old slave, to death, 356; meets Varus coming to Jerusa- 
lem, 453; one Gratus discovers Claudius, and brings 
him out to be emperor, 380. 

Greeks called eld nations by names of their own, 30; and 
put the Hebrew names into their own form, ibid. 

Guards, placed about the fem by the Rumans, 40]. 


Hadad, king of Syria, 145. 

Hadad, er Hadar, aa Edomite, becomes Solomon’s enemy, 
174. 

Hadadezer, or Hadarezer, king of Sophane, or Zebab, 174. 

Hades, Josephus's discourse concerning, G02, 609. 

Nagar and Ishmael are sent away by Abraham, 35. 

Haggai, a prophet after the captivity, 923, 224; he and 
Zechariah encourage the Jews to rebuild their temple, 
ibid. 

Haggith, David's wife, 159. 

Halicarnasseans’ decree in favor of the Jews, 290. 

Ham, the son of Noah, 29; his posterity, 30. 

Haman, an enemy of the Jews, 229; his edict against the 
Jews, in tbe nme ef Artaxerxes, ibid; he oiders a gib- 
bet to be erected for Mordeeai, 230; is obliged to honor 
Mordeeai, 2931; the edict is contradicted, 232; he is 
hanged on his own gibbet, 231. 

Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, 116. 

Haran, the father of Lot, 31. 

Haran, or Charan, a city of Mesopotamia, 31. 

Harlots, (common ones,) excluded from marriage, 93. 

Ilatach. See Acratheus. 

Hazael, king of Syria, 183, 192; he plunders Judea, 196; 
ho divs, 197. 

Hazo, ur Azau, 31. 

lleber, 31. 

Hebrews, twice carried eaptives beyond Euphrates, 213; 
thought by some to havo come originally from Egypt, 
and not from Chaldea, 51; not put to servile labor in 
the days of Solomon, 172; of those Hebrews that eame to 
offer their sacrifices from beyond Euphrates, 79; they 
have peculiar rules about meets and drinks, 87; they 
fight the Canannites agninst Moses'sorder, T4; ten trihes 
lived beyond Euphrates, and out of the bounds of the 
Roman empire, 225; their language and character came 
near to the Syriac. 296; their nouns have all the same 
formation and termination, 30; they have but one tem- 
ple and altar, 91; met at Shiloh thrice in a vear, 107; 
only the two tribes under thy dominion of the Romane, 
225; au unexampled sedition among them, XU; their 
wise men, in the days of Solomon, 164. 

Hebron, an older city than Memphis, SIS; takea by the 
Israelites, 105. 

Tlecatontomachi, 273. 

Heleias the Great, 374. 

Helcias, treasurer of the temple, 406. 

Helena, queen of Adiabene, embraces the Jewish religion 
393; goes to Jerusalem, 399; is buried there, 401 

Helon suceeeds Tozan as judge, 112 

Ilephzibah, 206. JE% 
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iierceules’s temple, 585. 

Hercanius Capito, geverner of Jamnia, 368. 

Hermeus, or Dia king of Egypt, 590. 

Herod, the son of Antipater, 204, 421; began te rule in 
Galilec ia the 15th und [25th] year of his age, 256; puts 
Ezckias ond ether robbers to death, ibid; being accused 
for it, he takes his trinl, ibid; makes his escape, 292; 
goes to Sextus Cesar, and is by him made geverner of 
Catesyria, ibid; is in faver with Cassins and the Ro- 
mans, ibid; made a governor of Syria by him, ibid; puts 
Malichus to death, 423; beats Antigonus out of Judea, 
203; bribes Mark Antony, ibid; is impeached by the 
Jews, but is notwithstanding nnde n tetrarch by Ante- 
ny, 294; gets the better ef the Jews that oppose him, 
ibid; eseapes the snares of the Parthians, 295; the 
accidents of his flight, ibid, 425; gees te Egypt, and 
thence to Rhedes, and thence to Rome, 296, 426; made 
king by the Roman senate, at the desire of Anteny, 297, 
426; sails back to Judea, and fights agninst Antigenus, 
2097; takes Joppa, and besieges Jerusalem, 427; takes 
Sepphoris, 293; conquers his enemies, and the rebbers 
of Jika; ibid; joins his troops with Antony’s at the 
siege of Samosata, ond is received there with grcat 
honor, 299; is providentially delivered from great dan- 
gers, 300; defeuts Pappus, ibid; besieges Jerusalem, 
takes it, makos Antigonus prisoner, and sends him in 
chains to Antony, 301,430 ; premotes his friends, and dc- 
stroys those of Antigenus, 302; marries the famous Mu- 
riamne, the danghter of Alexandra, 303,430; complains 
ef Alexandra, his mether-in-law, 303; causes his wife's 
brother, Aristohulus, to be cunningly drowned at Jeri- 
cho, 305; is summoned by Antony to take his trial for it, 
ibid; brings Antony ever te his interest by bribes, ibid; 
puts Joseph to death, 306; is solicited to adultery by 
Cleopatra, ibid; makes war against the Arabians by 
Antony's order, 307, 431; his speech to the army in dis- 
tress, after he had been beaten, 308, 309, 432: he beats 
the Arabians in battle, 309, 4323 he puts Hyrcanus te 
death, 310; Herod's commentaries, ibid; orders Mari- 
amne to be put to denth, if he himself come to an ill end, 
311; his presence of mind before Augustus Cesnr, ibid; 
he is confirmed in his kingdom hy Cesar, ihid, 433; he 
entertains Cesar magnificently, ihid; he receives more 
tavors from Cesar, and has his deminions enlarged, 312, 
433 ; he puts Mariamne his wife to death, 313, 436; he 
is very uncasy at her death, ibid; he is afflicted with a 
kind of madness by divine vengennec, 314, 442; departs 
from the manners and customs of the Jews, 314; builds 
theatres, and exhibits shows to the people, 315; a con- 
spirney against him, 316; builds a temple at Samaria, 
ibid; a palace nt Jerusalem, 317; and a citadel six fur- 
lengs from Jerusalem, 313; relieves the peeple ina grent 
famine, 317; marrics Simon's daughter, 318; his policy, 
ibid ; he builds Caesarea, 319; he sends his sons to Reme, 
ibid; builds a temple to Cæsar, 320; eases the people of 
a third part of their taxes, ibid; forbids the people to 
mect tegether privately, ibid; keeps his spies, and be- 
eemes one himsclf, ibid; honors the Essenes, ibid; re- 
builds the temple at Jerusalem, 321, 433; he makes a 
new law concerning thieves, 323: goes to Cesnr, brings 
heme his sons, and marries them, ibid; entertains Mar- 
cus Agrippa. 3245 is in greut favor with Agrippa, ibid ; 
eascs his subjects of the fourth part of their taxes, 326 ; 
the quarrels in his family, ibid; he favors Antipater in 
opposition te the sons of Mariamne, 327; goes to Aquil- 
cia, and impeachics his sons at Rome before Casnr, ibid; 
is reconciled to them, 329, 437; cclebrates games in 
honor of Cæsar, 330; bnilds towns and castles, ibid; 
builds Apollo’s temple, and renews the Olympie games, 
ibid; 435; his temper deseribed, 330; he opens David's 
acpulchre, 32; he suspects his kindred, ibid; he is nc- 
cused by Sylleus before Cesar, 326; his eroelty to his 
sons, 338; he necuses them in a couneil at Berytus, 340; 
inquires of Nicolnus of Damnscus what they think of 
him and his sons at Rome, ibid; he orders them both to 
be strangled, 341; provides for their children, 342; his 
wives and children, 313, 367; he contracts marringes for 
Mnariamoe’s children, 342, 443; alters those contracts, 
ibid; senda Antipater to Cesur, 344, 444; is made to 
believe that his brother Pheroras wns poisoned, 345, 
444; finds the poison was for himself, 345, 445; tries 
Antipater, and puts hiro in chnins, 319; his bitterness 
in hia old age, 351; he makes his will, 349; his terrible 
sickness, 350, 44%, 419; his barbarous order for murder- 
ing the principal of the Jews, 350; he attempts to mur- 
der himself, 351; he alters his will, ibid; his character, 
Mid; his death ond burial, 352, 4419; his will openod 
and read, 352; not to take place till confirmed by Cæ- 
sar, 354. 

Herod, the sen of Ifcrod, made tetrarch, 362, 373, 458; 
builds towns in honor of Casar, ibid; sends n letter to 
Cesar, 366; makes war upon Aretas kingef Arabia, 367; 
ia hanished, ibid, 459. 

Herod, half brether to the tetrarch, 366. 

Herod, son of Aristohulus by Salome, 367. 

Herod, eon of Aristobulus, by Beraice, Salome’s daughter, 
H2, 442. 
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Herod, Hered’s sen, by Mariamne, Simen’s daughter, 342, 
344, 366, 443; he is blotted eut of Hered’s will, 445. 

Herod, Herod’s son, by Cleopatra of Jernsslem, 343, 443. 

Herod, Agrippa senior’s brother, king of Chalcis, 393; he 
marries Mariamne, daughter of Josephus by Olympias, 
king Herod's daughter, 367; he has the power over the 
temple givea him by Claudius, 397; his disath and 
children, 401, 460. 

Herod, sen of Phasaclus and Salampsie, 367. 

Iicred, Polemo’s brother, king of Chalcis, 396. 

Herodias, dnughter of Aristobulus, by Bernice, Snleme’s 
daughter, 366, 442; Agrippa senior’s sister, and wife of 
Herod, the tetrarch, envies Agrippa the reyal dignity, 
373, 499 ; follews her husband in his banishment, 373; 
married to Herod, son ef Hered the Great, by Mariamne, 
Simun’s daughter, 367, 368; afterward married to He- 
rod, the former husband’s brether, while her former hus 
band was alive, 368. 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, 202; his religious specch te the 
people, ibid; his Justration ef the temple, and selema 
eclebration ef the passover, ibid; he makes war upon 
the Philistines, ibid; defends himself from Senaacherib, 
204; recovers from sickness, 205; dies, 206 

Hezckias, a ringleader of the robbers, 286. 

High Priest. See Priest, high. 

Hin, an flebrew measure, 72. 

Hirum, king of Tyre, David's friend, 143. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, sends ambassadors te Solemen, 165. 

Hirom, king of Tyre, 584. 

Historians, their duty, 23. 

Hophni, son of Eli, 115; he is slnin in battle, 116. 

House of the ferest ef Lebanen, 172. 

Heshea, king of Israel, 201; he is made a prisoner, 203. 

Huldah, the prophetess, 207. 

Human saerifice, 190. 

Hur, a prince of the Midianites, 88; head of the Ephraim- 
ites, 164. 

Hushai, 151, 152. 

Hnz, 31. 

Hymns, compesed by David in varieus serts of metre, 
157. 

Hyreanus, sen of Joseph Tobias, 244 ; his artful invention, 
ibid; he is sent to Ptelemy, and kindly received by 
him, ibid; his actions and death, 246. 

Hyreanus, (Jehn,) son ef Simen the Maccabee, escapes 
being slain, 267; attacks Ptolemy, 267, 413; is made 
high priest, 267, 413; is besieged by Antiechus, 267; 
buys a penee with three hundred talents taken out of 
David’s sepulchre, 268 ; marches inte Syria and recevers 
the towns that had been tnken away, and renews the al- 
Jiance with the Romans, ibid; besieges Samaria, takes 
it and demolishis it, 269; his interceurse with God, 270; 
his dream concerning his sons, 271; he was ethnarch, 
high priest, and prophet, 414; his death and culegium, 
Si 

Ilyrcanos JI. son of Alexander Jannens, made high priest, 
977, 416; ngrees to leave the civil government te his 
brother, 278; his inactive genius, and why he fled to 
Aretns, ibid; he in vain tries te bribe Seaurus te be for 
him, 280; pleads against his brother before Pompey, ibid; 
recovers the high priesthoed, 282; is confirmed therein 
by Cesur, 285, 417; is honored by the Romans and 
Athenians, %5; and by Julius Cæsar; ibid; is taken 
prisoner, and haa his ears cut off by Antigonus, 296; is 
released by the Parthians, and returns to Hered, 302; 
he is perfidiously treated, 303; and put to death by him, 
310; the various adventures of his life, 302. 

Hystaspes, Father of Darius, 220. 

L& J. 

Jabnl, 27. 

Jabesh, father of Shallum, 200. 

Jubesh Gilend demolished, 107. 

Jabin, king of Canann, coslaves the Israclites, 109. 

Jachicl, one of the posterity of Moses, 161. 

Jacimus. See Aleimus. 

Jacob born, 37; contracts with Laban for Rachel, 40; he 
wrestles with on angel, 41; his sons, 40, 44; he privately 
departs from Laban, 40; his posterity, when they went 
down inte Egypt, 51; he ae upon on i his 
son Benjamin into Egypt, 49; he mcets with his brother 
Esau, 41. 

Jacob, son of Sosna, 508, 560. 

Jacob, an Idumean, betrays his country, 518. 

Jandus, or Jaddun, son of John, high priest, 233; he mects 
Alexander in his pontifices! garments, 234; he dies, 235 

Jatdelph, 31. - é 

Jadon, the prophet, 176; is killed by a lion, 177. 

Jacl, wife of Hieber the Keaite, kills Sisera, 109. 

IJnhnziel, the prophet, 188. 

Jemblicug, the Syrian ruler, 284, 420. 

James, the brother of Jesus Christ, stoned, 406. 

Janias, king of Egypt, 583. 

Japhet, 29; what countries his sons posscased, 30. 

Jarden, a woodland, surrounded by Bassus, 570. 

Jared, 27, 28. 

Jason, or Jesus, 246. 

Jason, son of Eleazar, 254. 
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Javan, 30 
Jazaniah, 212. 

Ibhar, er Jeban, son of David, 143. 

Ibis, an animal in Egypt that deatroys serpents, 55. 
[bzan, a judge of Israel, after Jephthah, 112. 

Ide, a freed-wemen, 364; she is crucified, ibid. 
Idumeans, 250, 510, 511, 572; refuse te give the Israel- 
ites paasage, 84; turn Jews, 268; are but half Jews, 
203; Coze, their fermer idel, 314; celebrate tho Jewish 
festivals, 355. 

Jeban. See Ibhar. 

Jebosthus, or Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, is made king, 140; 
he is treacherously murdered, 142. 

Jeceliah, 199. 

Jedidah, king Josiah’s mother, 206. 

Jehoahaz, king of Judah, 208; he dies in Egypt, ibid. 

Jeheahaz, son of Jehu, king ef Israel, 197. 

Jehoash, sen of Ahaziah, saved, 195; is made king, 196; 
murdered, 197. 

Jehoiachin, or Jeconiah, king of Judah, 209. 

Jeheiada, 142. 

lehoiada, the high priest, 195. 

Jehoiakim, king ef Judah, 208; he rebels against the 
Babylenians, ihid; he is slain by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
east ent of the gate of Jerusalem, 209. 

Jehonadah, an old friend ef Jehu, 195. 

Jeheram, king ef Judah, 193. 

Jehoram, king of Israel, 189; his expedition against the 
Meabites, ihid ; his distemper and death, 194. 

Jchoshaphat, the son ef Ahitub, 146. 

Jehoshaphat, a pious king ef Judah, 181, 186; pardened 
for making an alliance with Ahab, ibid; his fleet breken 
te pieces, 188; his death, 190. 

Jeheshebah, sister of Ahaziah, king ef Judah, 195. 

Jehu, son of Nimshi, 183; is made king of Isracl, 194; his 
actions, 195; he puts Baal’s priests te death, ibid; dies, 197. 

Jehu, the prephet, the sen of Hanani, 303. 

Jen, David’s sen, 143. 

Jephthah puts the Ammonites to flight, 112; sacrifices 
his daughter, (uccerding to the epinion of Josephus,) 
ihid: makes a greut slaughter ameng the Ephraimites, 
ibid. 

Jeremiah, the prephet, 208; his lamentation upon the 
death of Josiah, tbid; his prephecy against Jerusalem, 
ibid; his scribe Baruch, ibid; he is accused and dìs- 
charged, ibid; his prophecy read in the temple, and his 
rell burnt, ibid; his prophecy of the Jews’ release from 
captivity, 209; he is put in prisen, and thrown into the 
dungeon, 210; is left with Baruch in Judea, after Zede- 
kiah’s captivity, 212. 

Jericho taken, 99; its rebuilder cursed, ibid; it is plun- 
dered by the Romans, 298. 

Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, conspires against Solomen, 
175; he is made king of the ten tribes, 176, &e.; ereets 
golden calves, ibid ; his hand withered, ibid ; his expedi- 
tien against Abijah, 179; he dies, ibid. 

Jereboam II. the son of Joash, king of Israel, 198; he 
makes war against the Syrians, 109; he dies, ibid. 

Jerusalem taken hy David, 142; whenee that name was 
derived, 143; besieged and taken by the Babylenians, 
211; besieged and taken by Pompey, 281; by Herod and 
Sesius, 301; by Ptolemy the sen of Lagus, 235; how 
many times taken, 563; mnde tributary tu the Romans, 
282; leveled with the ground, 563; declared holy, in- 
violahle, and free, by Demetrius, king of Syria, 258; two 
citadels therein, 314; who first built it, 563; situated in 
the middle of Judea, 483; set on fire by the Romans, 561; 
a fast kept there yearly, 301; ns also when it was taken 
by Pompey, and by Tlerod, and Sosius, 281, 301; a Jebu- 
site king ef Jerusalem, with four others make war on the 
Gibeonites, 101; they aro put to flight by Joshua, ibid; 
Jerusalem described, 528, 588 ; 

Jeroashah, Jotham’s mother, 200; 

Jessai, the sen of Achimaaz, 157. 

Jesse, the son of Obed, and father of David, 126. 

Jesus Christ, a testimony to hiin, 364. 

Jesus, the sen of Phubet, deprived of the high priesthood, 
318. 

Jesus, aon of Ananus, his omineus elamor aml death, 557. 

, or Jason, 246. 

, the son of Sapphias, governor of Tiberias, 6, 9, 477. 

, brother of Onias, deprived of the high priesthood 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, 304. 

Jesus, son of Gamaliol, made high priest, 407; the eldest 
priest after Ananus, 508, 511; his speech tu the Idume- 
ana 508. 

Jesus, son of Damneus, made high priest, 406. 

, son of Gamala, 12. 

, or Joshua, the son of Nun, 78; becomes the sueees- 
sor uf Moses, 98; commands the Israelites against the 
Amalekites, 65; prophesies in the life-time of Muses, 97; 
jeada the Israelites to the river Jordan, 98; consults abeut 
the partition of tho land, 102, &e.; his speech to the two 
tribes and half, 103; his death, 104. 

Jcsus, son of Saphat, ringleader of the robbera, 8, 496. 

Jesus, of Thebuthus, a priest, 561. 

Jeshua, sen of Josedek, 223, 
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Jethro, the Midiapite, 105. 

Jewa governed of eld by an aristocracy, 283, 419; Jewish 
priests careful te marry according to their law, 581: at 
Alexandria had equal privileges with the Greeks, 473; 
ure in great danger at Antioch, 565; at Ecbatana, near 
Galilee, 5; are cut off at Cæsarea, 6; at Seythopolis, 472; 
are in factions on acceunt of the high priesthood, 246; 
are killed on the Sabbath day, 248; Jews beyend Eu- 
phrates, 302; at Alexandria in Egypt, and Cyprus, 270; 
go to war under Alexander the Great, 225; are carried 
into Egypt by Ptelemy Lagus, ibid; are banished Rome, 
365; desire te be a Roman province, 357; are favored by 
Scleucus Nicator, 241; by Vespasian and Titus, ibid ; by 
Mareus Agrippa, ibid; by Antiochus the Great, 242; are 
shut up in the Hippodrome, but afterward released, 351; 
pray for the welfare of the Spartans, 263; Antiochus, a 
Jew, accuses his ewn father at Antiech, 565; Jews hava 
privileges granted them by the kings of Asia, 331; Egyp- 
tians and Tyrians chiefly hated the Jews, 583; Demetrias 
remits them partof their tribute, 258; Jews at Alexandria 
are alowed an ethnareh, or alabarch, 284; are allowed to 
gather their sacred eollectiens at Reme, 228: are derived 
from the same origin with the Spartans, 245: have their 
own laws under Alexander the Great, 235: are prehibited 
te meddle with forcign women, 244; are very tenacious 
of their ewn laws, 588: their ambassadors’ place at Rome 
in the theatre, 228: are numereus at Alexandria, 984: at 
Babylon, 302: the form of their government, 224: their 
quarrel with the Syrians at Cæsarea about their privile- 
ges, 405; their marriages, 603; they had a synagogue at 
Antioch, 565; their privileges under the Romans, 326; 
they send an embassy to Cæsar, against Archelaus, 357 
the Asiatic Jews send an embassy to Cesar, 33]: great 
slaughter ef Jews, 379, 535, 567; their calamities in 
Mesepetamia and Babylenia, 376; beginning ef the Jew- 
ish war, 410; antiquity of the Jewish rites, 325; towns 
in Syria, Phenicita and Idumea, belonging to the 
Jews, 276. 

Jezebel, Ahab’s wife, 181; is tera te pieces by dogs, 194; 

Images, or brazen oxen, were not lawful te be made b 
Solemen, in the opinien of Jesephus, 174; images of ani- 
mals are against the Jewish law, 315, 318; te set them 
up, or conseerate them, was forbidden the Jews, 349. 

Impostora throughout Judea, 404. 

Incense only to be offered by the pesterity of Aaron, 200. 

Infants murdered in Egypt, 53. 

Innocence makes men courageeus, 242. 

Joab, general ef David’s army, 140: takes the citadel of 
Jerusalem, 143; censpirea with Adonijah, 160. 

Jeatham, or Jotham, high priest, 163, 2171. 

Joazer, son of Boetheus, high priest, 350, 360, 362 ; is de- 
prived by Archelaus, ibid. 

Joctan, 31. 

Johanan, the son of Kareah, 212: he pursues after Ish- 
mael, ibid. 

Johanan, son of Eliasib, 226 

Jehn Iyreunus. See Myreanns. 

—, the Baptist, put te death by Herod, 367. 

——, the son of Dorcas, 504. 

—, called Gaddis, Jonathan's brother, is killed, 256. 

, son of Levi, rebuilds Gischala, 5, 478; an enemy te 
Josephus, 6, 8, 478; aims at absolute dominion, 502, 514. 

John, son of Sosas, 508. 

——, the Essene, 477, 481. 

, son of Judas, high priest, 233; murders his bruther 
in the temple, ibid. 

Jehn, eaptain of the Idumeans, killed, 534. 

Jonadab, Amnon’s kinsman, 149; sen of Shimeas, 150. 

Jonah, the prophet, 199. 

Jonathnn, soe of Ananus, 394; refuses the high priesthood, 
ibid; his actions, 461; he is murdered by the Sicarii, 462. 

Jonathan, called Apphus, the Mnecabee, 242; he makes a 
leaguo with Antiochus Eupntor, 413; is surprised by 
Trypho, and killed, ibid. 

Jonathan, sen of Saul, beats a garrison of the Philistines, 
123; reconciles Saul to David, 129; his conference with 
David, ibid; is slain in battle hy the Philistines, 138. 

Jonathan, a Saddueee, provekes Hyrcanus against the 
Pharisees, 270. 

Jonathan, a Jew, challenges the Romans te a siagle com 
bat, 552; he is killed by Priscus, ibid. 

Jonathan, the sen of Abinthar, 151 

Jonathan, ringleader ef the Sicarii, 578. 

grandun, the high priest, murdered by the order of Felix, 
404. 

Jonathan, tho Maeceabee, made commnnder of the Jews 
after Judas, 256; with his brother Simon defeats the Na- 
bateans, ibid; makes peace with Bnechides, 257; restores 
the divine wership, ibid; defeats Demetrius’s captaias. 
263; renews tho league with the Romans and Spartans 
ibid; his letter to the Spartans, ibid; he is killed by 
Trypho, 265. 

Jenathan, the son of Shimeah, kills a giant, 157. 

Joppa tnken by the Romans, 474; demolished, 495. 

Juram, high priest, 211. 

Jordan, the Israelites pass over it, 99. 

Josedek, high priest at the captivity, 211. 
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Joseph, son of Zacharias, 251 

Joseph, son of Antipater, 420, 

Joseph Cabi, son of Simoa the high priest, 406; he is de- 
prived, ibid. 

Joseph, son of Camus, is mado high priest, 398; he is de- 
prived, 401. 

Joseph, called Caiaphas, ia made high priest, 362; he is de- 
prived, 365. 

Joseph, son of a female physician, stirs up a sedition at 
Gamala, 11. 

Joseph, son of Daleas, 556. 

Joseph, son of Eljemus, officiates for Matthias the high 
priest, 350. 

Joseph, a relation of Archelaus, 453. 

Joseph, a treasurer, 311. 

Joseph, H{xod's uncle, 305; he marries Salome, Tlerod’s 
sistcr, 430; he discovers his injunction to kill Mariamne, 
and is put to death, 305, 306. 

Joseph, Herod's brother, 298, 367; he is seat into Idumea, 
2983; his death, 429. 

Joseph, son of Joseph, Iferod's brother, 367. 

Joseph, son of Tobias, reproaches his uncle Onias, 243; 
goes on an embassy to Ptolemy, ibid; becomes his tax- 
gatherer, 244; goes to Syria to gather the taxes, ibid; his 
wealth and children, ibid; begets Hyrcanus on his bro- 
ther’s daughter, ibid; dies, 245. 

Joseph, son uf Jacob, his dreams, 43; he is sold to the Ish- 
maelites, 44; his chastity, 45: he is put in prison, 46; he 
is released, ibid; he discovers his brethren, 47; he tries 
them, 48; he discovers himself to them, 5]; his death, 53. 

Josephus, son of Mattathias, made governor of Galilee, 
477: his danger at Tarichex, 472: he reduces Tiberias 
by stratagem, 480: is in great danger again, 499; his 
mother laments him as dead, ibid; his speech to the 
Taricheans, 9: his stratagems, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
487: be escapes a great danger, 9: he goes to Tiberias, 
11: his wonderful dream, 12: he goes to Tarichee, 15, 
16: his father put in chains, 544: he is betrayed by a 
woman, $2: he surrenders himself to Nicanor, ibid: his 
speech to his companiuns, 493: he is in danger of his life, 
494: he advises the casting of lots, ibid: he is carried to 
Vespasian, ibid: his speech to Vespasian, ihid: he is 
honored by Vespasian and Titus, ibid, 21: by Domitian 
and Domitia, 22: he is set at liberty, 522: his speeches 
to the Jews, advising them to surrender, 537, 5493 he is 
accused of a conspiraey, 578: Titus gives him lands in 
Judea,2): he had in all three wives, 22: his children, ib.: 
he was greatly skillel in Ilebrew and Greek learning, 
409: of tha sect of the Pharisees, 3: he goes to Rome, 
ibid: he is made Governor of Galilee, 4: frees the Sep- 
phorites from fear, ibid: stays in Galilee, 6: his modera- 
tion, 6: his design in writing the Antiquities, 409: his 
diligence in writing history, ibid: he promises other 
works, 24, 409: when he finished the Antiquities, ibid: 
when he was born, 3: his conduet in Galilee, 6: he ap- 
— to Vespasian, Titus and others, fur the truth of his 

istory, 982. 

Joshua, sun of Nun. See Jesus. 

Joshua, son of Sie, high priest, 359. 

Josiah, xing of Judah, his piety, 207; his death, 2028. 

Jotapata besieged, taken, and demolished, 487 to 491. 

Jotham, sonaf Gideon, his parable tothe Sheehemites; 110. 

Jotham, king of Judah, 200; his death, 201. 

Ireneus the pleader, 353. 

Iron harder than gold, or silver, or brass, 214; blunted by 
slaughter, 273. 

Isaac, 33. 

Isaiah the prophet, 202, 204; hie eulogium, 206; his pro- 
phecy concerning the Assyrians, 205; concerning Cyrus 
twu hundred and ten yeara before his reign, 219; the 
same read by Cyrus. ibid; his prophecy concerning the 
temple of Oniaa, 578. 

Ishbosheth, sun of Saul, is mede king, 140; is murdered 
by treachery, 142. 

Ishmael}, 33. 

Ishmael, son af Nethaniah, murders Gedaliah, the eon of 
Ahikam, 212. 

Isia, her temple polluted and demolished, 364. 

Israel. See Jacob. 

, Israelites, numbered, 77, 15°; their religious zeal slacken- 
ed, 105; they are carried captive into Media and Persia, 
203 


Istob, or Ishtob, king, 146. 

Irus, high priest, 211. 

Ithamar, son of Aaron, 72; his family, 163; loses the high 
priesthood, 163. 

Ithobalus. See Ethbaal 

Juba, king of Libya, 455 

Jubal, 27. 

Jubiler, 77. 

Jucundus one of Merod's life-guards, raises a calumny 
against Alexander, 337. 

Jucundos, captain of horse, 464. 

Judadas, or Dedan, 31. 

Judas, the Essene, a prophet, 265. 

Judas, a Golilean ur Gaulonite, the author of a foarth sect 
among the Jews, 300, 362, 455. 
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Judas, son of Jairvs, is slain, 570 

Judas, sun of Aminadab, 223. 

Judas the Macrabee, 248: succeeds Matthias his father, 
ibid, 412; his speech to his men befure a battle, 249; he 
is victor, ihid: he comes ta Jerusalem, and restores the 
temple-worship, 250, &c.: takes vengeance yn the Idu- 
means und others, ibid: besieges the citadel at Jerusa- 

lem, 252: is made high priest, 255; makes an alliance 
with the Romans, ibid: fights Bacchides, ibid: iz killed 
in the battle, ibid. 

Judas, sen of Chapseus, 263. 

Judas, son of Sariphus, or Sepphoreus, 349, 448. 

Judas, son of Eiiasib, high priest, 233. 

Judas, son of Ezechias, ringleader of the robbers, 356, 453. 

Judea, it begins at Corer, 250: a great carthquake ia 
Judea, 303: ite fertility, 568: contains 3,000,000 of acres 
of good land, ibid: its description, 482: length, breadth, 
and limits, 423: hut lately known to the Greeks, 5&3: 
abounding with pasture, 306, 422- taken from Arche- 
lavs, and annexed to Syria, 360; parted by Gabinius into 
five jurisdictions, 223: entirely subdued and pacified by 
Titus, 557: made tributary to the Romans, 282, 

Judges of the Hebrews, single governors, 224. 

Judges at Jerusalem, the Sanhiedrim, 187. 

Judges of the cvuncil in Syria and Phoenicia, 2922: seven 
interior judges in every city, but an appeal from them to 
the great Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, 91, 92. 

Juelus, high priest, Q]1. 

Julia, or Livia, Augustus Cesar’s wife, 330, 342. 

Julia, Caius’s sister, 391. 

Julian of Bithynia, a valiaut captain, 549 ; his death, ibid 

Julius Capellus, 4. 

Julius Cæsar's letter to the Sidonians, with his and othez 
decrees in favor of the Jews. See Cesar and Decrees. 

Julius Lupus, 328. 

Julius, commander of a Roman legion, 305. 

Jupiter Hellenius’s temple upon Mount Gerizzim, 247. 

Jupiter the Canqueror’s temple, 391. 

Jupiter Olympius’s temple, 5%; his statue, 360. 

Justus, son of Josephus, 22. 

Justus of Tiberias, the historian, 13; when they publish 
ed his history, ibid; he is cundemned by Veepasian, but 
saved by king Agrippa, 21. 

Justus, son of Pistos, stirs up sedition, 5; his unaracter, ib. 

Izates, son of queen llelena, embraces the Jewish religion, 
392; is cireumeised, ibid; conquers his enemies, 399, 
400; succeeds Monobazus, 398; he dies, 401; his chil- 
dren and brethren are bæra in Jerusalem, 599. 

Kareah, 212. 

Kemuel, son of Nahor, 31. 

Keturah, Abraham's last wife, 36. 

King, his principal qualifications, 161; three duties of a 
king, piety towards God, justice towards his subjects, and 
care uf the publie welfare, 200; need not give arcoont of 
his actions, in the opinion of Anteny, 305: should be 
eminently good, 137. 

King Solomun’s paluce, 170. 

Kings of David's raee, how many, 21). 

Kingdom, a reward of virtue, 126. 

Kittim, or Cethium, 30. 

Korali, see Corah. 

Koze, anidol of the Idumeans before they turned Jews, 314. 
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Laban, son of Bethuel, 3]; his fraud, 40. 

Labor, nothing gotten withont it, 65. 

Lahorosoarchod, or Labosordacus, 216, 586. 

Lacedemoniaus derived from Abraham, as well as the 
Jews, 245. 263. 

Lamech, 27. 

Language, abusive, not to be punished with death, 270. 

Languages confounded, 30. 

Laodice, queen of the Gileadites, 274. 

Loadiceans, their letter tu Caius Rubilius, in favor of the 
Jews, 200. 

Lasthenes, a Cretian, 201. 

Luws given to the Israelites by Moses upon Mount Sinai, 
66, 90, 91; to be read on the feast of tabernacles, ibid; 
to be learned by children before all things, ihid; to be 
written in the mind and memory, ibid; forbid the pun- 
ishmeut of children for their parents’ crimes, 197; for 
a rehellivus sun to be stoned, 340; martial laws, 604; 
the tables uf the law, or ten commandmenta, 67; law 
of Moses translated into Greek under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, 23, 236; a law made by Herud to zell thievee to 
foreigners, 323; law carried in triumph at Rome, 569. 

Laws among the Persians left tu the interpretation of sa- 
ven persons, 255. : 

Lentulua’a, (Lucius) decree in favor of the Jews, 589. 

lepidus killed by Caius, 331. 

Lepidus, (Larcius,) 555. 

Leprous persons, obtain places of honor amang reveral na- 
tions, 74; are to live out of cities by the Sameritaa 
and Jewish laws, 192; the lepera of Samaria resolve in a 
famine to go over to the enemy, ihid. 

Letters of the alphabet, whether brought into Greece by 
Cadmus and the Pheenicians, 580. : 
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Lettera of Solomon, and Hiram, and the Tyrians, 165; of 


Xerxes, king of the Persians, to Ezra, 225; of Artaxerxes 
to the governors near Judea, 229, 232; of Antiochus the 
Great to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 242; to Zeuxis, ibid; of 
Areus, king of the Lacedemonians, to Onias, 245; of the 
Samaritans to Antiochus Theos, 247; of Alexander Balas 
to Jonathan, 257; of Onias to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 258; 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, to Onias, 259; of Demetriua 
Niecator to Jonathan and the Jews, 261; of Julius Cæsar 
to the Roman magistrates, 287, 288; and to the Sidoni- 
ans, ibid; of Mark Antony to the Tyrians, 293. 

lexi concubine abused by the inhabitants of Gibeah, 
106. 

Levites, exempted from military functions, 83. 

Levitical tribe conseerated by Moses, 83; their allowance, 
ibid; how many cities belonged to them, ibid. 

Liberius Maximus, governor of Judea, 571. 

Liberty granted tbe Jews by Demetrius, 258. 

Libya, 30. 

Longinus, a tribune, 476. 

Longinus, a knight, his bravery, 535. 

Longus, a violent Roman, kills himself, 553. 

Lot, 33. 

Lot’s wife, 34. 

Lucilius Bassus takes Macherus, 569 

Lucullus, 227. 

Lupus, governer of Alexandria, 557. 

Lupas, Julius, a conspirator, is put to death, 392. 

Lybyos, 30. 

Lycurgus, 605. 

Lydda burnt, 474. 

Lysanias, son of Ptolemy, is put to death, 306, 424. 

Lysias, commander of Antiochus’s army, 249. 

Lysimachus ubtains the government of the Hellespont, af- 
ter the death of Alexander, 225. 


Maaca, son of Nahor, by his concubine Reuma, 31. 

Maacah, Reheboam's wife, 177. 

Maaseiah, governor of the city, 206. 

Maccabees, their history, 242. 

Macedonians, governed by a Roman proconsul, 468. 

Macheras, 299, 300, 428, 429. 

Macherus, surrenders to Bassus, in order to set Eleazar 
at liberty, 570. 

Machines, or engines, of the Romans, 533; for casting 
stones, of how great force, 489. 

Machir, 146. 

Madai, or Medes, 30. 

Magician, 462. 

agog, 30. 

Mahalalee), 28. 

Mahlon, son of Elimelech, 115. 

Malalee) or Mahalalcel, 28. 

Malchishua, son of Saul, 138. 

Malchus, or Malichus, king of the Arabians, 262, 296, 426. 

Malichus, a Jewish commander, 419, 422, 423; he poisons 
Antipater, 423; he is a great dissembler, ibid ; he is kill- 
ed hy a device of Herod, ibid. 

Malthacc, Archelaus’s mother, dies, 354; she was a Sama- 
ritan, und IIerad's wife, 443. 

Mambre, or Mamre, 33. 

Manahem, an Essene, 320. 

Manahem, son of Judas the Galilean, 4, 471. 

Manasseb, king of Judah, 200; he iscarricd into captivity, 
ibid; he is sent back to his kingdom, and dies, ibid. 

Manasseh, brother of Jaddus, marries the daughter of 
Ranballat, 234; he is made high priest among the Sama- 
ritans, ibid. 

Manlius, (Lucius,) son of Lucius, 269. 

Manna rained from heaven, 63; the signification of the 
word, 64; a sort of manna fell in Arabia, in the days of 
Josephus, ibid. 

Mnnnens, son of Lazarus, 545. 

Manoah, 112. 

Manslaughter, suspected, how purged among the Jews, 92. 

Marcellus, 365. 

Marcus, or Mureus, president of Syria, after Sextos 
Cesar, 291, 422. 

Marcus, president of Syria, succeeds Petronius, 394, 395. 

Mariamne, Agrippa senior's daughter by Cypros, 367; 
married to Archelaus, 403; divorced, 404; afterward 
roarried to Demetrius, ibid. 

Mariamne, daughter of Alexander the son of Aristohulus, 
is married to Herod, 424; she grows angry with llerod, 
312, 435 ; her temper, 313; she is put to death, ibid; her 
culogium, ibid; her sons strangled, 442. 

Mariamne, daughter of Josephus nnd Olympias, 367. 

Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high priest, 367. 

Marion, tyrant of tho Tyrians, 22. 

Marriage of freemen with slaves unlawful among tho Jews, 
93 


Marriage contracts, altered by Herod at Antipater’s de- 
sire, 342. 

Marsyas, freedman of Agrippa, 368, 371, 372. 

Marullus, master of the horse, 372. 

Mary, a noble woman, eats her own child, 553. 

Mattathias, great grandsenof Asmunens, the father of the 
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Maccabees, 247; refuses to offer sacrifice to an idol, 248; 
persuades the Jews to fo on the Sabbath-day, ibid 
exhorts his sons to defend the law, ibid ; he dies, ibid. 

Mattathias, son of Absalom, 263. 

Mathes, son of Mattathias, 248. 

Matthias, made high priest, 394. 

Matthias Curtus and Matthias Ephitas, two of Josephus’s 
ancestors, 3. 

Matthias, son of Margalothus, or Margalas, 349, 448; he 
and his partnera are burnt alive, 350. 

Matthias, son of Theophilus, made high priest, 345, 407 
he is deprived, 350. 

Matthias, Jesephus’s father, 3. 

Matthias, son of Boethus, calla in Simon to his assistance, 
and is afterward put to death by him, 544. 

Maximus, (Liberius,) governor of Jadea, 571. 

Maximus, (Trebellius,) 388. 

Meal, the purest used in the Jewish oblationa, 75. 

Megassarus, H2. 

Meirus, son of Belgas, 556. 

Melas, an ambassador of Archelaus, 338, 

Melchisedce entertains Abram, 33. 

Memucan, one of the seven princes of Persia, 228 

Menahem, general of Shallum's army, kills him, and takes 
his kingdom, 200. 

Menedemus, the philosopher, 240. 

Menelaus, or Onias, 246. 

Menes, or Mineus, built Memphis, 171. 

Men’s lives had been happy, if Adam had not sinned, 26. 

Mephibosbeth, son of Jonathan, is highly favored by 
David, 146, 155. r i 

Mephramuthosis, king of Egypt, 584. 

Mephris, king of Egypt, san 

Merahulus, king of the Tyriana, 586. 

Meraioth, son of Joatham, 163. 

Mesha, king of Moab, 189. 

Meshech, or Mosoch, 30. 

Meshech, one of the three holy children, 213. 

Mesraim, or Mestraim, 30. 

Mesraites, or Mestreans, Egyptians, 30. 

Mesa, or Mash, 31. 

Mesala, 297. 

Messalina, wife of Claudius, 404, 462. 

Methusela, 22. 

Metilius, a Roman commander, 47]. 

Micah, the prophet, quoted in Jeremiah, 208. 

Micaiah, the prophet, 185; he is put in prison, ibid. 

Mice, spoil the country of Ashded, 117; five golden mice 
sent as a sacrifice, with the ark, by the Philistines, ibid, 

Micha, son of Mephibosheth, 146. 

Michal, Saul’s daughter, married to David, 129; she savea 
David's life, 130. 

Midianites, briog Israel into subjection, 109; Moses makes 
war upon them and beats them, 88; their women seduce 
the Israclites, 87. 

Mileah, wife of Nahor, 3]. 

Milk, with the firstlings of the flock, offered by Abel, 26. 

Minucianus, mene a 382. 

Minucianus, (Marcus,) 391. 

Miracles, a foundation of credibility, 205. 

Miriam, Moses’s sister, dies, 84. 

Misael, one of the three huly children, 213. 

Mitgonas, judge of the Tyrians, 586. 

Mithridates, the treasurer, 218. 

Mithridates, king of Pergamus, 254; hrings succors to 
Cesar in Egypt, 28, 421. 

Mithridates, Sinax, king of Parthia, 275. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, dies, 281. 

Mithridates,a Parthian, marries king Artabanus’a daugh- 
ter, 378; he is taken prisoner, by Anileus, 379; and set 
at liberty, ibid; his expedition against the Jewa, ibid; he 
routs Anilens, ibid. 

Modius &qviculus, 6, 8, 11. 

Monobazus, king of Adiabeno, 398, 474; bis death, 398. 

Moon eclipsed, 350. 

Moses, his character, 31; his birth furetold, 53; how born 
and saved alive, 54; why called Mouses, or Moses, ibid, 
592; adopted by Thermuthis, 54; brought up to succeed 
her father, ibid; tramples tho crown under his feet, 55; 
he is made general of the Egyptian army, and beats the 
Ethiopians, ibid ; he marries Tharbis, the king of Ethio- 
pia’s daughter, 56; he flies out of Egypt, ibid; he assists 
Raguel’s daughters against the shepherds, ibid; sees the 
burning bush at Sinai, ibid; is appointed to be the deli- 
verer of the Israelites, ibid; he does miracles, and hears 
the most sacred name of God, 57; he returns to Egypt, 
ibid ; he works mirncles befure Pharaoh, 53; he leads the 
Israclites out of Egypt, 59; how many was their nom- 
ber, ibid; how old he was at that time, ibid; his prayer 
to God, 60; he leads the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
ibid; be makes tho bitter waters sweet, 62; he procures 
the Israelites quails and manna, 63, t4; he brings water 
out of the rock, ibid; he beats the Amalekites, 65; he 
brings to the people the tables of the covenant, 67; he 
stays furty days upon Mount Sinai, ibid; his so long stay 
causes great doubts and uneasiness among the people, 
ibid; he confers the priesthood on Aaron, 72; offers sa- 
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crifices at the tabernncle, 73; receives laws and com- 
mands at the tabernacle, ibid; consecrates to God the 
tribe of Levi, 77; numbers the people, ibid; gives orders 
for their marching, 78, &c.; sends spies to search the 
land of Cannan, 72; quells the faction of Corah, 81; his 
justice, ihid: his prayer to God, ibid; he eleunses the 
people, 84; he destroys Sihon and Og, &5; he defents the 
kings of Midian, 68: he appoints Joshua to be his sue- 
cessor, 89; his predictions hefore his death, 90; his sang 
in hexameter verse, 96; a recapitulation of his laws, ibid; 
he binds the Israelites by an onth ta observe them, 97; 
he blesses Joshua, and exhorts him to lead the Israelites 
courageously into the land of Canaan, ibid; he is sur- 
rounded with a cloud and disappears, 98; his death great- 
y lamented by the people for thirty dnys, ibid; he is sean- 
alized as afflicted with the leprosy, 76; his great autho- 

rity, 79; his books laid up in the temple, 207; what they 
contain, 5S1; ealled by Manetho Osarsiph, a priest of 
Osiris of Heliopolis, 5!2; allowed by the Egyptians to be 
a divine mau, ibid; the ages in which he lived, 60] ; his 
virtue and great actions, 602; his posterity honored by 
David, 160. 

Moasoch, or Mesech, 30. 

Mucianus, president of Syria, 500, 527, 521, 522. 

Mule, the king’s mule, 160. 

Mundus, (Decius,) ravishes Paulina, the wife of Satarni- 
nus, 364. 

Murcus. Sec Mareus. 

Musical instruments of the Jews described, 157. 

Mysian war, 567. 

N 


Naamah, an Ammonitess. the manther of Rehoboam, 175. 

Naamah, daughter of Lamech, 27. 

Naash, or Nahash, king of the Ammonites, 146; his war 
against the Isruelites, 121. 

Nabal, a foolish man, 134, 

Naboandelus, or Nabonadius, or Baltasar, king of Babylon, 
216, 586. 

Nabolassar, or Nabopollasear, king of Babylon, 585. 

Naboth, 183. 

Nabuchodonosor, or Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
385; he conquers a great part of Syria, 208; he Jays a 
tax upon the Jews, ibid; he takes and sacks Jerusalem, 
203, 210; his famous dream or vision, 214; his golden 
image, ibid; he lives among the beasts of the field, 215; 
he dies, ibid. 

Nabuzaradan, or Nebuzaradan, plunders and burns the 
temple, 211; his other memorable actions, 212. 

Naccbus, captain of the Arabians, 336, 339 

Nachor, or Nahor, 31. 

Nadab, son of Aaron, 72, 73. 

Nadab, king of Israel after Jeroboam, 179. 

Nahash. See Naash. 

Nahum the prophet, 200; his prophecy concerning Nine- 
veh, 201. 

Naomi, Elimelech’s wife, 115. 

Nathan, David's son, 143. 

Nathan, the prophet, 145, 148, 160. 

Nations dispersed, 30; called by new namea by the 
Greeks, 31. 

Nazarites, £3, 393. 

Neco, or Necho, king of Egypt, 207; he is conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 208. 

Nehemiah, 226; his love to his country, 227; he exhorts 
the people to rebuild the walls of Jerusulem, ibid; his 
death and eulogium, ihid. 

Nehushta, mother of Jehoiachin, 209. 

Neopolitanus, 8, 466. 

Nephan, or Elhanan, 157. 

Nerga)-sharezer, 211. 

Neriah, high priest, 211. 

Nerig)issar, king of Babylon, 216. 

Nero, made emperor, 401, 462; a most cruel tyrant, 405; 
his violent death, 517. 

Netir, a Galilean, 489. 

Nicanor, 247, 249, 492; sent Oy Demetrius againat Judas, 
254; defeated and killed, ibid. 

Nicanor, a friend of Titus, wounded with an arrow, 
533. 

Nicaso, married to Manassch, 234. 

Nicaule, or Nitocris, queen of Egypt, 172. 

Nico, (ar the conqueror,) the nume of the principal Roman 
batteriog-ram, %35. 

Nicolaus of Damascur, the Jewa’ ndvocate, 21, 324; he is 
sent to Herod by Augustus, $37; his speech before Au. 
gustus in favor of Archelaus, 354, 358, 452; he exagge- 
rates Antipater's crimes, 347, 448; his brother Ptolemy, 
451. 

Niger, of Peren, 474, 477, 481, 512; hia wooderful escape, 
4+2, 


Niglissar, 216. 

Nimrod, or Nehrodes, 29. 

Niaroch, ar Araske, n temple at Nineveh, 205. 

Nue, or Nonh, 27; he is saved in the nrk, 23; invoeates 
God after the deluge, 29; God answers his prayer, ibid ; 
laws given to him, ibid; ho js overtaken with wins, 31; 
hig gencalngy, W; hia death, ibid, 


Nomus of Ieliopolis, one hundred and eighty furlongs 
from Memphis, 573. 

Norbanus Flaceus’s (Caius) letter to the Sardinians in 
behalf of the Jews, 331. 

Norbanus (another person) slain, 325. 

Numenius, son of Antiochus, 263. 


Oath prevails with Saul above nataral affection, 125. 

Obadiah, a protector of the true prophets, 1&2. 

Obed, the father of Jesse, 115. 

Obed, the prophet, 201. 

Obedience to be learned before men undertake govern- 
ment, 90. 

Obedus, king of the Arabians, 274. 

Octavia, daughter of Clandius, 462. 

Odeas, high priest, 211. 

Og, king of Bashan, &5; his iron bed, ibid. 

Oil used in the Jewish oblations, 75; oil consumed by tha 
seditious, 345; oil prepared hy foreigners not used by 
the Jews, 241, 478. 

Olympias, Herod's daughter by Malthace, a Samaritan, 
343; she is married to Joseph, the son of Herod’a bro- 
ther, 443. 

Olympius, Jupiter’s imnge, 380. 

Olympus sent to Rome, 338, 339, 441. 

Omri, king of Israel, 181. 

On, the son of Peleth, 20. 

Onias, son of Jaddus, succeeds in the high priesthood, 235. 

Onius, the son of Simon; made high priest, 243: causea 
great troubles, ibid. 

Onias, brother of Jesus, or Jason, made high priest, 304. 

Onias and Dositheus, two Jewish captains, saved Egypt 
from ruin, 596. 

Onias, son of Onias, flics into Egypt, and there desires to 
build a Jewish temple, 258, 412, 578; his letter to Ptole- 
my and Cleopatra, 258; their answer, 259 ; he builds the 
temple Onion, ibid; that temple is shut up, 978. 

Onias, a just man, procures rain in a famine by his prayers, 
279; he is stoned to death, ibid. 

Ophellius, 295, 425. 

Ophir, 31. 

Opobalsanium, 188, 22]. 

Oracles of the prophets, concerning the destrnetion of Je- 
rusalem, 513, 558; concerning a great priace to arise in 
Judea, 558. 

Oreb, a king of Midian, 110. 

Orades, 363. 

Oronna, or Araunah, the Jebusite, 159; his threshiag- 
floar, ibid; where Isnac was to be offered, and the tem- 
plo was afterward built, ibid. 

Orpah, 115. 

Orus, king of Egypt, 584. 

Osursiph, (for Moses,) a priest at Nelionolis, 591, 592. 

Otho, mude emperor, 519; ho kills himself, 520. 

Oxen, brazen, the Jews forbidden to make them, 174. 

P. 

Pacorus, king of Media, 400; redeems his wifo and con- 
cubines from the Alans, 572. 

Pacorus, the king of Parthin’s son, gets possession of Sy- 
ria, 294; lays a plot to catch Hlyreanus and Phasaclus 
ibid; marches against the Jews, 424; is adnfitted into 
Jerusalem, ibid; is slain in battle, 299. 

Pageants, or Pegmnta, at Titus’s triumph, 568, 569. 

Palace at Rome, 390. 

Pullns, Herod's wife, 443. 

Pullas, Felix’s brother, 405, 462. 

Palm-trees at Jericho, very famous, 188, 281. 

Pannychis, the concubine of Archelaus, 440. 

Papinius, a tribune, 382. i 

Pappus is sent into Samaria hy Antigonus, 300, 429. 

Paradise described, 25; a pensile paradise, or garden, at 
Babylon, 526. 

Parents’ good deeds nre advantageous to their children, 
17%; how to be honored by the law of Mases, 604. 

Parthians possess themselves of Syria, and endeavor to 
settle Antigonus in Jude, 424; their expedition into Ju- 
den, 2945 they besiego Jerusalem, ibid; they take tho 
city and temple, 296; their perfidiousness, 295, 425. 

Passover, n Jewish festival, 59, 75, 279; the manner of ite 
celebration, 562; enlled the feast of unleavened bread, 
279, 253, 527; to be kept on tho fourteenth day of Nisan, 
Q24, 527; very numerous encrifices then offered, and vast 
numbers come up to it, 353, 450; from the ninth hour to 
the eleventh, and not less thao ten to one pnsehal lamb, 
562; the numher of paschal lambs in the daya of Cestius 
wns found to be 256.500, ibid. 

Paulina ravished by Mundus, 364. 

Paulinus, n tribune, 492. ; 

Paulinus sueceeds Lupna, as governor of Alexandria, 578; 
he pluoders nnd shuts np the temple Onion, ibid. 

Pausanias, son of Cerastes, murders Philip, king of Maco- 
don, 233. 

Peace and good Inwsa tha grentest blessings, 159. 

Peace, as a goddess, has a temple at Rome, 569. 

Pedanina, 442, 552. d 

Pekah slave Pekahiah, and suceeeds him, 200; he defeata 
the king of Judah, 201; he ig slain by Noshea, ibid. 
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Pekahiah, king ef Israel, 200, 

Peleg, 31. 

Peninonah, 116. 

Pentecust, a Jewish festival, 75, 355; whence it had that 
name, 452; vast numbers came te it, ibid; tbe priests 
then attended the temple in the night, 557; the Jews did 
oot then take journeys, 208. as 

Perea, entirely subdued by the Romans, 354, 200. 

Pergamen’s decree in favor of the Jews, 290. 

Perjury supposed by some not dangerous, if done by ne- 
cessity, 107; dreaded by Joshua and the elders, 101; 
drended also by the people, 107. ea 

Persians, their seven principal families, 220; their king 
is watched during his sleep, ibid; their law forbade 
strangers te see their kings’ wives, 228; seven men were 
the interpreters of their laws, ibid; their royal robes, 230. 

Pestilence. See Plague. 

Pestilius Cercalis, the preconsul, reduces the Germans, 566. 

Petina, the wife of Claudius, 404, 462. 

Petrenius, governor of Egypt, 317; he supplies Herod 
with corn in time of famine, ibid. . 

Petronius, (Publius,) is made president of Syria, 374; is 
sent with an army to Jerusalsm by Caios, to set up his 
statue in the temple, ibid, 459; his endeavors to prevent 
it, and te save the Jews, with his and their wonderful 
deliverance, ibid; his ediet against the Dorites, 394. 

Petus, (Cesennius,) president of Syria, 571; his expedi- 
tion into Commagena, ibid. 

Phalion, Antipater’s brether, 280. 

Phalna, David’s son, 143. 

Phalti, son of Laish, 135, 141. 

Phannius, son ef Samuel, made high priest, 505. 

Pharaoh, denoted king in the Egyptian tongue, 171. 

Pharisees, a sect among the Jews, 270, 361, 416; they envy 
Hyreanus, 270; were opposite tu the Sadducees in their 
principles, ibid; their great unthority, 344; especially 
in the reign of queen Alexandra, 276, 416; which lasted 
nine years, ibid; they refuse the oaths of allegiance to 
Cæsar and Herod, 44; they are fined for it, ibid; their 
unwritten traditions, 264, 271; their moderation in in- 
flieting punishments, the common people side with them, 
270; they are most skilful in the knowledge of the law, 11. 

Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, 281. 

Phasnelus, son of Antipater, 284, 420; his death, 296, 425. 

Phasnelus, son of Herod, 343. 

Phedra, Herod’s wife, 343. 

Pheldas, 31. 

Pheles, king of the Tyrians, 585. 

Pheroras, Antipater’s son by Cypros, 420; hates Salome’s 
children, 332, 438; makes Alexander jealous of his wife 
Glaphyru, with Herod his father, 333; provokes Herod, 
to anger, ibid, 334; lays the blame upon Salome, 333 ; 
eaters into friendship with Antipater, 343; is hated by 
Herod, 344; is ordered to retire to his tetrarchy, ibid. 

Pheroras’s wife pays the fine laid upon the Pharisees, 344, 
she associates with the other court ladies, 243, 443; Phe- 
roras’s freed-meu charge her with getting poison, 345; 
she throws herself down stairs, ibid, 445; her confession, 
345. 

Phidees, the high priest, 211. 

Philadelphus, (Ptolemy,) his skill and industry about me- 
ehanic™rts, 238; he propuses problems tothe seventy-two 
interpreters, 240; he procures the seventy-twe interpre- 
ters to translate the law, 238, 939, 940. ` 

Philip, Herod's sen by Cleopatra, 343, 346, 433: brother 
of Archelaus, 454; what Herod lett him by his will, 351: 
what Cesar gave him, 353: tetrurch of Ganlanitis, and 
Trachonitis, and Paneas, 351, 353: he dies, 36: his eulo- 
gium, ibid. 

Philip, a Galilean, 489. 

Phitip, son of Jacimus, 343, 5, 11, 470, 476. 

Philip, made regent of Syria daring the minority of Eu- 
pator, 22. 

Philip, king of Syria, 274, 275. 

Philip, king of Macedon, is slain, 233. 

Philippion, son of Ptolemy, marries Alexandra, the daugh- 
ter of Aristobulus, 294; he is killed by his father, ib. 420. 

Philistines, their chief towns, Gaza, Aeearon, or Ekron, 
Askelon, Gath, and Azotus, or Ashdod, 117, 136. 

Philo, chief deputy of the Jews to Cnius, 374. 

Philosophy of the Jews contained in the books of their 
law, 596. 

Philostephanus, 273. 

Phineas, sun of Clusothus, 508. 

Ihineas, son of Eleazur, slays Zimri, und Cosbi, 88; leads 
the Israelites against the Midianites, ibid; his speech to 
the Jews beyond Jordan, 103; he is wade high priest, 
104; the high priesthood returns to his family, 163. 

Phineas, son of Eli, 115; he officiates as high priest, 116; 
he is slain, ibid. 

Phraates, king of the Parthians, 302; his death, 362. 

Phraataces, the sen of Phraates, ibid. 

Phul, or Pul, kiag of Assyria, 200. 

Phurim, or Purim, a Jewish festival, 233. 

Phut, the founder of Libya, 30. 

Pilate, (Poutius,) the procurator of Judea, occasions tu- 
roults ameng the Jews, 363; causes a great slanghter of 
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them, 364, 458; and of the Samaritans, 365; he is ac- 
eused for it, and sent to Rome, ibid. 

Pildash, 31. 

Pillars erected by the children of Seth, in the land of Si- 
riad, 27; pillars of the Corinthian order in Solomon's pa- 
lace, 170; in Herod’s temple, 530. 

Piso, governor of Rome, 369. 

Pitholaus, 282, 284, 419, 420. 

Placidus’s skirmishes with Josephus, 13, 21; his other ac- 
tions, 425, 486, 492, 501, 515. 

Plague, or pestilence, rages among the Israelites, 158; ıt 
ceases upon David's repentance, ibid; anether pestilence 
in Judea, 562. 

Plago, 605; he excludes the poets from his commonwealth, 

Polemo, king of Cilicia, 403. 

Polemo, king of Pontas, 395. 

Polity of the Jews after the captivity, 224. 

Pollio, a Pharisee, 320. 

Pollio, a Roman, 319. 

Pompedius, 381. 

Pompey the Great, gees threugh Syria to Damasens, 2&0, 
418: and to Jerusalem, 23], 417: the city delivered up 
to him, 281: he takes the temple by force, and kills 
abundance of the Jews, 282, 418: the Jews send hima 
golden vine, 280: he goes into the holy of holies, 2-2, 412: 
meddles with nothing in the temple, ibid: he hears the 
cause between Hyrcanns and Aristobulus, 2¢0; deter- 
mines it in favor of Hyrcanus, and makes war upon Azis- 
tobulus, ibid: he flies into Epirus, 224. 

Pontius Pilate. See Pilate. 

Poplas, 451. 

Poppea, Nero's wife, 4, 406, 409: a religious lady and fa- 
vorer of the Jews, 406. 

Porcius Festus. See Festus. 

Present things, queen Alexandra's eare, more than future, 
278. 

Presents sent to Joseph in Egypt, 48. 

Priests, if maimed, are excluded from the altar and tem- 
ple, 77, 592: nre not ta marry several sorts of women, 
77: wushed their hands and feet before they went to mi- 
nister, 68: succeed one another according to their cour- 
ses, 599; their allowances, 74, 83; their courses, in num- 
ber twenty-four, 160, 599; are very numereuns, ibid; two 
families from Aaron’s two sons, 117; their offices and 
employments, 599; their sacred garments, 70, 532; priests 
and Levites exempted from tnxes by Xerxes, 225; have 
places ef the greatest trust committed to them, €02; none 
but priests of the posterity of Aaron might hurn incense 
at the temple, 200; not to drink wine in their sacred 
garments, 77; priesthood a mark of nobility ameng the 
Jews, 3. 

Priests among the Egyptians, only kept their lands in the 
days of Joseph, 52. 

Pricsthood, high, translated from one family to another, 
117; of Onias, at Heliopolis, 253, 970; vaennt at Jerusa- 
lem for four years, 297; during life, excepting under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Aristobulus and Herod, 304; taken 
from Jesus, and given to Simon by Ierod, 312; settled 
upon the family of Aaron originally, 402. 

Priest, high, not te be the sou of a enptive woman, 270; 
hizh priests went into the temple to otħeiate on Sabhath- 
days, new-moons, and festivals, 532; were to marry a vir- 
gin, and not to teuch a dead body, 77; the high priests de- 
sired by Saul to prophesy for him, 124; high priests, with 
the prophets and Sunhedrim, were to determine difficult 
causes, 12; several high priests at the same time in later 
ages, 004; to suceced by birth, 603; cleeted by lot among 
the seditious, 505; they abolish the regular succession, 
504; Herod, king of Chaleis, made the high priests till 
his teath, 398; a series of the high pricsts fromm Aaron to 
the destrnetion ot the temple by Titus, 408; another 
series, from the building of the temple to the captivity, 
211; high priest’s robes kept by the hanai 397; where 
they were laid up, 365, 322, 397; high priest's orna- 
meuts deseribed, 70, 532. 

Primogeniture, its privileges sold by Esau, 43. 
Primus, (Antonius) 51m he imarehes against Vitellius, 
Priseus (‘Tyranius,) 475. 

Priseus shoots Jonathan dead with a dart, 552. 
Privileges granted the Jews by Alexander the Grent and 
Julius Cæsar, 595. 

Problems, or riddles, proposed by Samson at his wedding, 
113. 

Proculus, (Vitellius,) 394. 

Prophecies concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, 513, 
307. i 
Prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel reconciled, 20s. 

Prophecies could not agree to the events, if the world 
wero governed by chance, 218. 

Prophecy ef Isuiah accomplished, 258. 

Prophets, excepting Daniel, chietly foretold calamities. 
213° how greatly to be esteemed, 187. 

Prophets, (false anes.) suborned by the Jewish tyrants, 557. 

Proseuchw, or houses of prayer, among the Jews, 15. 

Prostitution of the body, a most heinous crime, 91. 

Providence asserted aguiast the Epicureans, 218. 
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Prudence requires us to prevent the growing power of an 
enems, 64. 

Psaltery a musical instrument among the Jews, deseribed, 
157. 

Pseudo (or false) Alexander, 359, 455. 

Ptolemy, the administrator of JIerad's kingdom, 9, 332, 338. 
Ptolemy, the brother of Cleopatra, poisoned by her, 306. 
Ptolemy, the brother of Nicolaos of Damaseus, 353. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, 241: he dies, 246. 

Ptolemy Evergetes, or Eupator, 247, 596. 

Ptolemy, the son of Jamblicus, 284, 420. 

Ptolemy Lathyras, 270, 415; he is driven out of his king- 
dum, 273: he makes au alliance with Alexander, and 
breaks it, 274: his bold soldiers called Hecatontomaehi, 
273: defeats Alexander's army, ibid: his barbarous cru- 
elty, 273. 

Ptolemy, son of Lagus, called Soter, obtains Egypt after 
the death of Alexander the Great, 235; takes Jerusalem, 
and carries many Jews into Egypt, ibid. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, the second king of Egypt of that 
race, 29, 236, 596: he procures a translation of tho law of 
Moses by the advice of Demetrius Phaleras, 236; seta a 
vast number of Jews free, ibid: sends a letter to Eleazar 
the high priest, 237: his liberal oblations and presents, 
238, 241. 

Ptolemy Philometer, 246, 258, 596: he and his queen Cle- 
opatra permit Onias to build his temple Onion, 259; ho 
makes an expedition into Syria, 260: discovers Alexan- 
der and Ammonius’s plot against him, 261: takes his 
daughter from Alexander, and gives her to Demetrius, 
ibid: he might have pot two crowns upon hig head, that 
of Asia, and that of Egypt, ibid: he is wounded, and 
dies of his wounds, ibid. 

Ptolemy Philopater, 341, 243. 

Ptolemy, called Menneus, 276, 277. 

Ptolemy, son of Menneus, 277, 280, 292, 416: prince of 
Chaleis, 284: he marries Alexandra, ibié. 

Ptolemy, the murderer of Simon the Maccabee, 267: he 
murders John Hyrcanus’s mother and brother, 267, 413. 

Ptolemy Physeon, 246, 269, 596. 

Ptolemy VI. 412. 

Teens engages in a duel with Jonathan, and is killed, 
ha 

Pal, or Phal, king of Assyria, 209. 

Punishment of the wicked, a joyful sight to good men, 195. 

Purple robes worn by the Chilldesn kings, 216: by the 
Persian kings, 231: Joseph is clothed iu purple by Pha- 
raoh, 47. 

Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 585. 

Pythian, or Apollo's temple, built by Herod, 320. 

Q 


Quadratus, (Ummidius,) president of Syria, 402. 

Quail: are numerous in the Arabian gulf, and fall upon 
the camp of lerael, 63. 

Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia comes to king Solomon, 172: 
she retorns ta her own country, 173. 

Quintilias Varus, president of Syria. See Varus. 

Quirinius, or Cyrenius, Ap i Ceasar to tax Syria, 360. 


Rabsaces, (Themasius,) 221. 

Rabsaris, o commander of the Assyrian army, 203: his 
speech to the people of Jernsalem, 204. 

Rabshakeb, captain of the Assyrian army, 203, 

Rachel, Laban’s daughter, 40: she stenls away, and con- 
ceals her father’s idols, ibid. 

Rugau, or Ren, son of Phaleg, 31. 

Raemoa, or Rnamah, 31. 

Ragocl, Moses’s father-in-law, 65: his advice to Moses 
for the government of the Israelites, GÒ. 

Rnhab, an inn-keeper, at Jericho, 98: her hfe saved, 99. 

Rainhow, 29. 

Ramesses, king of Egypt, 584 

Rathotis, king of Egypt, 554. 

Rathomos, the historiographer, 220. 

Rationale, or breastplate of judgment of the high priest, | 
70. 74. : 

Raven eent out of the nrk, 2. 

Reha, king of the Midinnites, £83. | 

Rebecea, daughter of Bethuel, 31: demanded for a wife 
to Isaac, 37: she benra twins, ibid: imposes upon her 
husband, 32. 

Rechab, son of Rimmon, 149. 

Records of the Tyrians, 334. | 

Negolus, (Emilius,) 371. 

Rehoboam sucereds Soloman, 175: he gives the people a 
rough nnewer, ibid: ten tribes revolt from him, ibid: he | 
Loilds and fortifies several towns, 177: he has eighteen 
wives and thirty concabines, ibid: he dies, 178. 

Remaliah, 200. | 

Repontance cannot revoke past crimea, 45. 

Rev, or Ragau, the ron of Phaleg, or Peleg, 31 

Reoma. See Romah. 

Revenves of Colosyria, Phenicia, Judea, and Samaria, 
amounted to £000 talents, 2-43. 

Rezin, king of Syria, 20). 

Rezan, Solomon's enemy, 174. 

Rhodes, relieved by Herod, 296. 
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Riches, great riches Inid up in David’s monument, 162 

Riddles, or problems be: ween Solomon and Hiram, 171. 
Rimmon and his two sons, 142. 

Riphath, 30. 

Rod of Aaron, 83. 

Roman army described, 423. 

Roman senate’s deeree in favor of the Jows, 269, 285. 

Roxava, Herod’s daughter by Phedra, 343, 443. 

Rubrius Gallus, 567. 

Rue of a prodigious magnitude, 569. 

Rufous, 452, 453. 

Rofas, (an Egyptian,) takes Eleazar prisoner, 570. 

Rofus, (Terentius, or Turnus,) takes Simon the son of 
Gioras, 564; he is left with an army at Jerusalem, afte? 
it was taken, ibid. 

Rumah, or Reomah, Nahor’s concubine, 31. 

Ruth gleans in Boaz’s field, 115; is married by Boaz, and 
becomes the mother of re the father of Jesse, ibid. 


Sabactas, or Sabtecha, 31. 

Sabas, or Seha, 30. 

Sabathes, or Sabrah, 31. 

Sabbath-day kept very strictly by the Essenea, 457; Sab- 
bath, according to Apion, so called from the Egyptian 
word Sabo, 595; Sabbath-day, so superstitiously observ- 
ed by the Jews, that they came to great mischiefs there- 
by, 248, 418; they are advised by Matthias to defend 
themselves on the Sabbath-day, 248; and by Jonathan, 
256; allowed to repel, but not to attack an enemy oa 
that day, 281,377; Antiochus, a Jew, forees the Jews to 
break the Sabbath-day, at Antioch, 505; Sabbath-day 
spent in reading the tea 325: ushered in, nnd ended 
with the sound of a trumpet, 520; Jews on the Sabbath- 
day dined at the sixth hour, 15; the seditious kill the 
Romans on the Sabbath-day, 471; unlawful to trnvel far 
ov the Sabbath-day, 268; pretended to he unlawfal either 
to make war or peace on the Sabhath-day, 503; not al- 
lowed by some, even in case of necessity, to take arms 
either on the Sabbath-day, or the evening before, 10. 

Sabbatie river, 567. 

Sabbevs, 259. 

Sabbion discovers Alexander's design to Herod, 304. 

Sabec, or Shobach, captain of the Syrians, 147. 

Sabinus, Cwesar’s steward in Judea, 353, 452; he accuses 
Archelavs by letters, 353; falls heavy upon the Jews, 354. 
Sabinus, one of the murderers of Carus, 392; he kills him- 

self, ibid. 

Sabinos the brother of Vespasian takes the capitol, 
is killed by Vitellius, ibid. 

Sabinus, by birth a Syrian, a man of great valor, 548. 

Sabinos, (Domitian,) one of the tribunes, 536. 

Sabtah, or Sabnthes, 3]. e 

Sahtecha, or Sabactas, 31. 

Sacrifice of Abel was milk, and the firstlings of the flock, 
26; sacrifices were either private or poblic, 74; either 
all or part only burnt, ibid ; how the former were offer- 
ed, ibid; haw the latter, ibid; how siu offerings were of- 
fered, ibid ; those of swine forbidden, 247; of those that 
were for recovering health, 74; Titus desires Joho nut 
to leave off the Jewish sacrifices, 549; daily sacrifices, 
224, 549; sacrifices every ilay for Cæsar's prosperity, 
450, 597; omission thereof the beginning of the Jewish 
war, 470; offerings of foreigners usually reeeived by tho 
Jews, ibid; the same prohibited hy the seditiuns, ibid ; 
what parts of sacrifice were doe to the priests, &3; none 
but Jews to overlook the sacrifices in the temple, 406; 
sacrifices not to be tasted till the ablation is aver, 245; 
not to he bongkt by the hire of a harlot, or the price of 
a dog, 91; meat offerings joined to bloody saerifices, 74 ; 
not to be nbused to luxury, 603; ought to he entire and 
without blemish, 77; of what were burnt offerings, 74; 
animals uot offered till the eighth day after their birth, 
75; wine nnd oil reserved for sacrifices consumed by tha 
seditions, 545. 

Sadduc, u Pharisee, stirs up a sedition, 36). 

Sadducees deny fate, 264; are contrary to the Pharisees, 
270; observe only precepts of the written law, 27]; their 
opinions, 364, 458; have the rich men of their side, 271. 

Sadoe, or Zaduk, high priest, 142, 146, 153, 156, 160, 163, 
210 

Sadrach, or Shadrach, 213. 

Sadraces, 924. 

Sages, or wise men amone the Israelites, 164. 

Salampaio. daughter of Herod, married to Phasaelus, 363 

Snlathiel, Zorobabel’s father, 222. 

Salatis, king of Egypt, 583. 

Saleph, 31. — 

Salmana, or Zalmann, captain of the Midinnites, 110. 

Salmanasser, or Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, 202; in- 
vades Syria anil Phevicia, 203; carries the ten tribes 
away into Medin aod Persia, ibid. ‘ 

Salome, Antipnter’s daughter, Herod's sister, 224, 420; 
charges her husband Joseph with adoltery, 306, 332; 
sends a bill of divorce to her second hushand Costobarus, 
314; envier Ierod's sane and their wives, 324, 326; she 
clears herself, ibid; Herod forces her to be married to 
Alexaz, 442; she discovers to Herod, the conspiracy of 
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Antipater and Pheroras, 345, 443; what Herod left her by 
his will, 351; what Cæsar gave her. 359. 

Salome, Iferod’s daughter by Elpis, 343. 

Salome, grand-daughter of Herod the Great, and daugh- 
ter of Herod Philip, by Ierodias, 367; she is married to 
Philip the tetrarch, and afterward to Aristobulus, the 
grandsen of Herod, and brother of Agrippa senior, 368. 

Salt, sown upon the ruins of a demolished town, 111. 
Salt-tax, and crown-tax, remitted to the Jews by Deme- 
trius, 258, 

Samacha, Abennerig’s daughter, 398. 

Saramaila, 295, 425. , 

Samaria built, 181; whence its name was derived, ibid; it 
is besieged by the Syrians, and wonderfally relieved, 
192; a mother there eats her own son in a famine, 191; 
is besieged again by Hyrcanus, suffers famine, is taken, 
and leveled with the ground, 269, 270, 413. 

Samaritans, a colony from Cotha in Persia, 203, 213; pre- 
tended to be the posterity of Joseph, 235; sometimes deny, 
and sometimes profess themselves Jews, 203, 235, 247; 
they harass the Jews under Oniss the high priest, 243 ; 
pretend to be Sidonians, 247; their temple upon Mount 
Gerizzim, 235; they pollute the temple of Jerusalem, 
362: they are enemies to the Jews, 224, 402; they dis- 
pute with the Jews in Egypt abeut their temple, 259; they 
gave Autiochus the title of a god, 247. 

Sambabas, 224. 

Sameas, Pollio’a disciple, 287, 302, 320; specch against 
Ierod, 287; he is honored by Herod, ibid. 

Samygar, or Semegar, 211. 

Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, 367. 

Samson's birth, 113; he marries a women of the Philis- 
tines, ibid; kills a lion, ibid; proposes a riddle at his 
wedding, ibid; burns the Philistines’ corn, ibid; he is de- 
livered up to the Philistines, 114; he slays them with the 
jaw-bone of an ass, ibid; he carries the gates of Gaza 
away upon Iris shoulders, ibid; he falls in love with De- 
lilah, ibid; he is betrayed by her, he is bound, and his 
eyes put out, ibid; he pulls a house down upon the Phi- 
listines, and slays above three thousand of them, 114. 

Samucl is born and consecrated tu God, 116; Ged calls to 
him, ibid; he conquers the Philistines, 119; his sons 
prove very bad judges, ibid; he is offended at the peo- 
ple’s demanding a king, 120; he tells the peuple the 
manners of a king, 119, 121; threatens Saul with the loss 
of his kingdem, 126; anoints David te be king, 127; he 
dies, 134; is raised out of Hades, and foretells Sanl's 
death, 136. 

Sanabassar, governor and president of Syria and Phenicia, 
wad. 3 

Sanballat, 233. 

Sanctum sanctorum, or holy of holies, 69. 

Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, 6; none could be put to death 
but by the Sanhedrim, 287. 

Sapinius, 335. 

Sapphora. See Zipporah. 

Sarai, or Sarah, Abraham's wife; she goes with him into 
Egypt, 32; the king falls in leve with her, ibid; her 
death, 36. 

Saramalla, 295, 4%. 

Sarassar, sen of Sennachcrib, 205; slew his father, ibid. 

Sardians, their deeree in favor of the Jews, 291. 

Sareas, or Seraiah, high priest, 21]. 

Surepta. See Zarephath. 

Sarmatians invade Mysia, 567. 

Saturninus, entlus,) president of Syria, 339, 340, 342, 
344, 346, 442. 

Sathrabuzanesg, 219, 923. 

Saul, son of Kish, 120; seeks his father’s asses, and comes 
to Samuel, ibid; dines with Samvel, and seventy others, 
ibid; Samuel anoints him for king, ibid; he is actually 
made king, 121; he promises to assist the Gilenditcs, ib.; 
is inaugurated again, 129; conquers the Philistines, 124; 
his wars and family, ibid; he makes war on the Ama- 
Jekites. 125; spares Agag against God's command, ihid ; 
for which Samuel foretells him the loss of his kingdom, 
126; hia cruel order fer murdering Ahimeleeh and the 
priests, 132; being forsaken of God, he consults with a 
necremantie woman, 136; his death, 139. 

Baulus, a ringleader of the Robbers, 407. 

Scauius, president of Syria, 417, 419; he returns inte Sy- 
tia, 279; he raises the siege of Jerusalem, ibid; his expe- 
dition into Arabia, 282. 

Scopas, general of Ptolemy’s army, defeated by Antiochus 
the Great, 242. 

Sea. the seventy interpreters wash their hands in the sea 
before they begin their translation, 240. 

Sea, divided for the Israelites, 60. 

Sebas, or Sheba, the son of Ilus, 157. 

Sects of the Jews, 3, 263, 361, 455. 

Secundus, Emilius, 476. 

Sedition among the priests, 405; sedition of Corah and 
his followers, 80, 81, &2, of the Israelites, 78; is quelled 
by Joshua, ibid; sedition at Cæsarea between the Jews 
and Syrians, 405. 

Sejanus pat te death 370. 

Seisan, the seribe, 146. 
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Selene, queen of Syria, etherwise called Cleepatia, 277. 
Seleueus possesses Syria after the death of Alexander the 
Great, 225; he is called Nicator, (the conqueror,) 24] 

his bounty toward the Jews, ibid. 

Seleucus, Soter or Philopater, son of Antiochus the Great, 
O45. 

Seleucus, son of Antiochus Grypus, 274; bia death, ibid. 

Sellom, or Shallum, 200. 

Sem, or Shem, 29; his posterity, 3L 

Semegar, or Samgar, 211. 

Semelius, the scribe, 220, 

Semprunius, (Caius,) soa of Caius, 269. 

Senabar, 32. 

Sennacherib, makes war on Hezekiah, 203; his death, 905. 

Senate of Rome's decree concerning the Jews, 255; they 
reuew their league with the Jews, 285; another decree 
of theirs concerning the Jews, 289. 

Sepphoris burnt, 357; taken by Josephus, 19. 

Seraiah, high priest, 211. 

Serebieus, 229. 

Scron, general of the army of Cxlosyria, 249. 

Serpent deprived beth of speech and feet, 26. 

Serug, 31. 

Servilius, (Publius,) bis letter to the Milesians in favor 
of the Jews, 290. 

Sesac. See Shishak. 

Seth, son of Adam, 27; 
of Siriad, ibid. 

Sethos, king of Egypt, 590. 

Sethosis, or Sesostris, king of Egypt, 5&4. 

Seventy-two interpreters sent by Eleazar, the high priest, 
with the books of the law, 228; their arrival at Alexan- 
dria, 239; they bring with them the law written upon 
parchment in golden letters, ihid; they wash in the sea 
before they fall to their work, 240; they finish their 
translation in seventy-two days, ibid. 

Sextus Cesar, president of Syria, 287, 421; he is slain by 
Cecilius Bassus, 422. 

Shadrach, 213. 

Shallum, 200. 

Shamgar, son of Anath, succeeda Ehud as judge, 108. 

Shaphan the seribe, 207. 

Sheba, 155. 

Shechen, the place of Joshua's halutation, 102. 

Shechemites meet Alexander the Great, 235; their kin- 
dred with Raguel, Moses’ father-in-law, 125. 

Shekel, a coin equal to four Attie drachme, 72. 

Shem, 29; his posterity, 31. 

Shemeber, king of Zeboim, 32. 

Shield covered the left eye in war, 121. 

Shield, a token ofleague between the Jewsand Romans, 225 

Shiloh, a town where the tahernacle was fixed, 102. 

Shimei, son of Gera, curses David, 151, 154, 162; put to 
death by Solomon, 163. 

Ships sent to Poatus and Thrace under Ahaziah, son of 
Ahab, 188. 

Shishak, or Sesac, king of Egypt, 145, 175, 286. 

Shobach, captain of the Syrians, 147. 

Sibbechai, the Hittite, 157. 

Sicarii, or banditti, flee to Alexandria, 577; cannot be 
forced to own Cæsar for their lord, 577. 

Sidon, 31. 

Signs appearing before the destruction of Jerusalem, 557. 

Sihon, king of the Amorites, conquered, 84. 

Silanus, president of Syria, 363. 

Silas, governor of Tiberias, 7, 15. 

Silas, tyrunt of Lysias, 280. 

Silas, an attendant on kiog Agrippa senier, in his adver- 
sitics, 371, 394; he becomea troubl seme to the king, 
ibid ; he is killed, 395. 

Silas, a Bahylonian, 474, 481. 

Silo, the Roman captain, 297, 298. 

Silva, (Flavius.) governor of Jadea, 572; he besieges 
Masada, 573, 574. 7 

Silver of little value in the days of Solomen, 173. 

Simeon, one of Jacob's sona by Lea, 40. 

Simon, sen of Boethus, made high priest, 318: his daugh- 
ter married to Herod, ibid; he is deprived, 345. 

Simon, son of Cathlas, 509. h 

Simon the Just, Eleazar’s brother, high priest, 237, 243. 

Simon, son of Onias the high priest, dics, 245. 

Simon, the Essene, a prophet, 360. ; 

Simon, sen of Giora, 474, 517; fighta with the Zealots, 
518; conquers Ldumea, ibid ; is made a prisoner, aud re- 
served for the triumph, 564; is put to death at the tri- 
umph, 569. 

Simon, brother of Judas and Jonathan, the Maccabees, 
heats the enemy in Galilee, 248; is made captain of the 
Jews, 255; he makes a speech to them, 265; is made 
their prince, ibid; is made high priest, 266, 413; is kill- 
ed by Ptolemy. his son-in-law, 207, 

Simon, son of Dositheus, 269. 

Simon, captain of the Idumeans at Jerusalem, 509. 

Simon, a life-guard man to Josephus, 9. 

Simon, a magician, 403. 

Simon, of Jerusalem, persuades the people to exclude 
Agrippa out of the a t 
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Simon a Pharisee, 1}. 

Simon, a slave of Herod, assumes the crown, 356. 
Simon, sou of Saul, 472. 

Simonides Agrippa, Josephus's son, 22. 

Siphar, the Ammonite, 153. ar 
Sisera oppresses the Israelites, 109; is killed by Jael, 
ibid. 

Sisinnes, 223; coverner of Syria and Phenicia, ibid, 224. 
Slaughter, the greatest that ever was in one battle, 
179. 

Sodomites and their associates, conquered by the As- 
syrians, 32 ; 

Sodomites so wicked, that they are burnt with fire 
from heaven, 34 

Foemus, king cf Emesa, succeeds his brother Azizus, 404. 

Sohemus, tetrarch, 5, 341. 

Sohemus of {turea, 312; betrays Herod's secret order 
for killing Mariamne, ibid; is put to death by Ilerod, 
313. 

foloinon, sen of David, promised, 145; born, 148; 
anointed aad proclaimed king, 160; anointed and pro- 
claimed 2 eecond time, 161: marries Pharaoh's dangh- 
wr, 163; Jeterinines the case of two harlots, 164; his 
power, grandenr, and wisdom, ibid, &c.; the books he 
Wrote, ibid; his letter to Hiram. king of Tyre, 165; le 
bnilds the temple, 166, 167, 168; his addresses to God 
and the people after it was huilt, 169; he offers abun- 
dance of sacrifices, ibid; he builds himself a royal pal- 
ace, 170, &c.; solves the problems proposed by the 
king of Tyre, 171; Dius says Solomon could not solve 
them all. ibid; he fortifies Jerusalem, and builds sev- 
eral towns, ibid; lays a tax on the remaining Canaan- 
ites, 172; fits ont a fleet, ibid; his great riches, 173; his 
immoderate love of women, 174; his death, 175. 

Solymz, or Salem, the old name of Jerusalem, 143. 

Sophonius, or Zephaniah, the priest, 211. 

Sosibus of Tarentum, 236. 

Sosius, a Roman captain in Judea, 300, 301; joins with 
Herod against Antigonus, 300, 429; he takes Antigo- 
nus prisoner, and carries him to Anthony, 301, 430. 

Souls of Heroes, slain in war, supposed to be placed 
among the stars, 547. 

Specch of Herod to his army, 308, 309; to the people, 
321; speech of Moses to Corah and the people, 81; to 
the people before his death, 97. 

Epics sent by Moses to view the land of Canaan, 78; 
by Joshua to Jericho, 98; they bring back a faithful 
account, 99. 

Spoils of barbarians reposited in Herod's temple, 322. 

Spoils in war to be equally divided between those 
that fight and those that guard the baggage, 138. 

Ftechus, 371. 

Stephanus, Cesar’s servant, 402. 

Sterility of the couatry is one of the punishments for 
the king’s doing ill, 145. 

Stratlo tyrannizes over Berea, 275. 

Subjects follow the manners of their princes, 177. 

Surmober, or Sheimeber, king of Zeboiin, 32. 

Fupplicants in Syria used to come witha balter about 
their heads, 1&5. 

Sur, or Zur, king of the Midianites, 88. 

Sylla, a captain of king Agrippa’s life-guards, 20. 

Evileus, an Arahian, first minister to king Obodas, 333, 
438, 441; he cocs to Rome, 326; accuses ]lerod before 
Augustus, ibid; demands Salome in marriage, 333; is 
refused because he would not turn Jew, ibid; is char- 
ged with several murders, 337, 444; is accused before 
Augustus by Nicolaus of Damascus, 338; received 
sentence of death, 339. 

Symcon, the son of Gamaliel, 505. 

Syrian commodities, 44. 

Syrians’ hatred to the Jews, 415. 

Byrian king of Mesopotamia, 146. 


Tabernacle built, 68; its description, ibid; its purifica- 
uon, 72, 

Tabernacles, feast of, a great festival of the Jews, 168, 
30-1; celebrated in war by the leave of king Antiochus, 
Y~; celebrated for fourteen days upon the dedication 
of Solomon's temple, 169; Jews then carry bonghs 
with fruit, whereby Afexander the high priest was 
pelted, 274; Jews then fixed tabernacles iu the temple, 
557; it is celebrated after the Babylonian captivity, 
223, 226. 

Table (of show hread) golden, nade by Ptolemy, 238; 
with hiscups and vials, 239. 

Table, Delphic, 69. 

Table In the court of the priests, 69. 

Tachas, 31. 

‘Tamar, Absalom’s danghter, married to Rehoboam 
153. 

Tamar, David's daughter, 143, 149. 

Tanganas, 223. 

Tartan, a captain of the Arsyrians, 203. 

Tears. natural signs of great joy or sorrow, 239. 

Teba. 31. 


Temple built upon Gerizzim, 235, 259; like to that at 
Jerusalem, 234, 

Temple built by Herod near Paneas, in honour of Au- 
gustus, 320, 

Teinple of the golden calf, 499. 

Temples in Egypt, many and different, 259. 

Temples of the Canaanites were to be demolished, 93 

Temples of foreign nations not to be plundered, nor 
their donations taken away, 91. 

Temple of Hercules and Astarte, at Tyre, 171. 

Temple of Demus and the Graces at Athens, 286. 

Temple of Belus, at Babylon, 215. 

Temple built by tlerod at Samaria, 316. 

Temple (Ilerod’s) at Jerusalem described, 32). 

Temple Onion in Egypt, built like that at Jernsalem, 
238, 259, 408. 

Temple of Diana at Elymais, 252; of Dagon at Ashdod, 
or Azotus, 260; of Apollo at Gaza, 274. 

Temple of Jerusalem, rebuilt by Zorobahel, 219, 223, 
408; the Jews hindered in building it, 220, 223; they go 
on by order of Darius, 222; it is finished in seven 
years, 224; sixty cubits lower than Solomon’s temple, 
322; itis plundered by Antiochus Epiphanes, 246, 247; 
taken by Pompey, and its most holy place seen by 
him, but witnout detriment thereto, 282, 418; new 
built by Herod, 322; burnt by Titus, 555; Titus goes 
into the most holy place, ibid. 

Temple of Solomon described, 166; dedicated by Solo- 
mon, 168; foreigners could go but to a certain partition 
wall in Herod’s temple, 324; women excluded the two 
inner courts, ibid; open to Samaritans and other na- 
tions for prayer, 223; David’s armoury in the temple. 
196; tax out of the temple treasure remitted by Deme- 
trins, 258; Daniel’s prophecy of Antiochus’s profaan- 
ation of the temple. fulfilled, 250. 

Tephetus of Garsis, 542. 

Terah, Abraham's father, 3). 

Terebinth, or turpentine tree, near Hebron, supposed 
as old asthe world, 518. 

Tcrentins, or Turnos Rufus, 564. 

Teresh, 229, 

Teridates, or Tiridates, king of Armenia, 400, 572. 

Tero, an old soldier, 340, 442; charged with treason by 
Trypho, lerod’s barber, 442. 

Tethmosis, or Thumosis, king of Egypt, 5€3, 590. 

Thaumastus, 370 

Theatres erected at Jerusalem by Herod, 315, 434; at 
Cesarea, 319. 

Theft, how punished by the law of Moses, 59 

Themasius, 22}. 

Theodorus, son of Zeno, 274, 415. 

Theodoslus, 259. 

Theophilus, son of Ananus, deprived of the high priest- 
hood, 393. 

Theophilus, brother of Jonathan, made high priest, 367 

Therinus, a Roman ambassador, 594. 

Thermnsa, Phraataces’s concubine, and then wife, 362. 

Theudas, an impostor, 401. 

Thendion, brother of Doris, Antipater’s mother, 345. 

Tholomy, son of Sohemus, 284. 

Tiberius Alexander, procurator of Judea, 401. 

Tiberius Alexander, governorof Alexandria, 473, 525; 
he brings Egypt over to Vespasian, 521. 

Tiberius the emperor, 263, 458; his dilatory proceed- 
ings, 369; his skiil in astrology, 371; his prognostie of 
a successor, 372; his death, ibid. 

Tibni, 151. 

Tidal, 32. 

Tiglathpileser, king of Assyria, 201. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, 277, 107, 368, 416. 

Tigrancs, son of Alexander and Glaphyra, 442. 

Timaus, king of Egypt, 583. 

Timidius, 381, 

Timius, a Cypriot, 267. 

Timothens, 250, 251; he is put to flight by Judas, ibid. 

Tiridates king of Armenia, 400. 

Tithes and first fruits given to the Levites, 83; their 
tithes or tenth parts given to the priests, ibid; this law 
restored hy Hezekiah, 202. 

Titus, president of Syria, 335. 

Titus Cesar, son of Yespasinn, sent to Alexandria 
481; he bringsa great number of troops to Vespasian 
483; his picty towards his father, 489; he and Vespa 
sinn take Jotapata, 492; his mildness to Josephus 494) 
he is sent ngainst Tarichee, 496; his valor in this expe: 
ditinn, ibid; his speech to the soldiers, ibid; he taker 
Trarichem, 498; fic is sent to Rome, with king Agrip- 
pa, to compliment Galba, 517; the order of his army, 
525; he arrives at Jerusalem, and is exposed to great 
danger, 526; hts great valor, ibid, 527; his great con- 
cern to save Jerusslem, 536; aod the temple, 549; bis 
speech to his soldiers, 547; his speeches to the Jewlsh 
tyrants, 558; he ascribes the conqnest of the city to 
God, 562; he thanks the army and distributes rewards, 
564; celchrates his father’s and brother's birth-days, 
ibid; is greatly moved at the sight of the ruins of Je 
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rusalem, 565; he makes great shows, 567; comes to 
Anlioch, ibid; and to Rome, ibid; what persons he 
carried with him for the triumph, ibid; his approba- 
tion of Josephus’s history, 19; his generosity to Jose- 
phus, 21. 

Tobias’s sons expelled Jerusalem, 412. 

Toparchies, (three) or prefectures, added to Judea, 261. 
Tower of Babel,and the Sibyl’s testimony concerning 
it, 30. 

Trachonites rebel, 336. 

Traditions, of tlle Pharisees, unwritten, 271. 

Trajan, captain of the tenth segion, 491. 

Translation of the law, made by seventy-two elders, 
228, 339, 596. 

Treasure (secret) kept in the temple by some of the 
priests, 225. 

Tribes of Israel, and their portions of land determined 
by lot, 102. 

Tribute paid out of Judea, to Antioehus Pius, 268; great 
men farm such tributes, 243; poll-money paid the 
kings of Syria by the Jews, 252; ten thousand drachme 
paid out of the temple to them, ibid; three hundred 
talents paid by Jonathan to Demetrius for tribute, 26]; 
Jews freed from paying such tribute by Simon the 
Muecabee, ibid; high priests used to pay twenty talents 
tribute to the king of Egypt out of their own reven- 
ues, 242; poll-money and crown-tax, &c. forgiven tlie 
principal orders of the Jews by Antiachus the 
Great, ibid, 

Triumphal gate at Rome, 568. 

Triumphal pomp described, 567, 562, 569. 

Trophies give offence to the Jews, 315. 

Trumpet, its invention and form, 77. 

Truth and accuracy to be observed by an historian, 
278; observed accordingly by Josephus, 18 

Trypho the tyrant, brings young Antiochus baek to 
Syria, 262; his perfidious behaviour to the same Anti- 
ochus, 264; he draws Jonathan into a snare, 365; he 
makes an irruption into Judea, 265; imposes upon Si- 
mon, ibid; kills Jonathan, ibid; he eauses Antiochus, 
whose guardian he was, to be killed, 266; he is made 
king by the army, ib; is killed by Apamia, 267. 

Trypho, king Herod’s barher, 341, 442. 

Trypho, king Ptolemy’s darling, 245. 

Tubal, 27. 

Tyrannius Priseus, 475. 

Tyrannus’s deposition against Alexander, 337, 441. 

Tyre, when built, 166; oppressed by Marion, 292; 
sieged five years hy the Assyrians. 203. 

Tyriang, their god Baal, 195; their ancient records, 584: 
they beat the Assyrians at sea, 203; their temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, 171, 585; of Lereules, ibid; of As- 
tarte, ibid. 

U & V. 


Valerian, a deeurion, 496. 

Valerius Asiaticus, 384, 387. 

Varro, president of Syria, 319. 

Varus, (Quintilius) president of Syria, 5, 346, 348, 353, 
446, 452; he comes to succor Sabinus, 356, 453; he pun- 
ishes the mutineers, 355. 

Vashti, wife of king Artaxerxes, 2298, 

Vatinius, 384, 

Veils of the tabernacle, 71. 

Ventidius Bassus, bribed by Antigonus, 297; sent to re- 
pel the Parthians, ibid; he kills Pacorus in battle, and 
defeats the Parthians, 299. 

Veranius, 390. 

Vespasian and Titus’s generosity towards the Jews, 
241; Vespasian’s wars in Judea, 499 to 520. 

Vindex rebels against Nero, 515. 

Vine (golden) in Merod’s temple. 322; another eent to 
Rome, 280. 

Vinicius, (Marcis,) 384. 

Virtue its own reward, 90. 

Virtues, (royal,) 162. 

Vitellius Proculus, 394, 

Vitellius, president of Syria, NL, 566; he fs highly treat- 
ed by the Jews, 365, 367; his expedition ngainst Ara- 
tus, ibid; is ordered by Tiberius to enter into an alli- 
anee with Artabanus, 365. 

Vitellius is made emperor after Otho, 520; ho is slain, 


be- 
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Ummidius Quadratus, president of Syria, 402. 

Voice heard in the temple, 557. 

Vologases, king of Parthia, 400, 567; he declares war 
against Izates, 400. 

Volumnius, procurator of Syria, 336, 338, 442. 

Vonones, 263. 

Vow of Jephthah to sacrifice his daughter, neither Jaw: 
ful nor acceptable to God, 112. 

Ures, 164. 

Uriah slain, 147. 

Urias, high priest, 21}. 

Urim and Thuinniim, 73. 

Uz, 3H 

Uzzah, smitten by God for touching the ark, 144, 

Uzziah or Azariah, king of Judah, 199; he burns in- 
eense in the temple, 200; he is sinitten with the lepro- 
sy for usurping the priest's office, ibid. 

W 


War not hegun with forcign nations till ambassadors 
are sent, 96, 106, 

War (laws cf) among the Jews, 96, 604. 

War (Jewish) whence begun, 463, 464, 465, 469, 470 

Water of Bethlehem, offered to God by David, 157. 

Witeh ar necromantic woman, of Endor, conforts 
Saul, 137: her eulogium, ibid. 

Women’s power, 22); their cunning in preventing ac- 
cusations, 45; their dress forbidden men, 96; foreign 
women not to be meddled with by Jews, 244; when 
divoreed cannot marry anather without their former 
hushand's consent, 94; Persian women, or wives, not 
to be seen by strangers, 228; not allowed to be wit 
nesses, 92, 

X 


-Xanthieus, the Syro-Macedonian name of the Jewish 


month Nisan, 28: and so elsew!:ere. 
Xerxes sueceeds Darius, 224; bis letter to Ezra, 225. 
Xylophory, a Jewish festival, when they carried wood 
to the temple for the aes 470, 


Year, two beginnings of Jewish years, 28. 
Year, (Great,) a period of six hundred common years, 


Z. 

Zabdiel, a prince of the Arabians, 261. 

Zabidus an Idumean, 599. 

Zachariah, king of Israel, 199. 

Zachariah, son of Jehoiada, a prophet, is stoned, 197. 

Zacharias, son of Baruch, 511; he is murdered in the 
temple, 512. 

Zacharias, son of Phalek, 507. 

Zadoe, or Sadoc, high priest, 142, 146, 153, 156, 160, 163 

Zalmunna, captain of the Midianites, 110. 

Zamaris, a Babylonian Jew, 343. 

Zarepheth, or Surepta, the widow’s habitation, whose 
meal and oil was multiplied on account of Elijah, 181. 

Zealots, 505, 506, 510, 572. 

Zeh, or Zech, captain of the Midianites, 110. 

Zechariah the prophet, 223, 

Zechariah, son of Ahaz, is slain by Amaziah, 20). 

Zedekiah, a false prophet, 186; persuades Ahab not to 
hearken to Micaiah, strikes Miecaiah, and has his 
judgment pronounced, ibid. 

Zedekiah, king of Judah, 269; he revolts from the Baby- 
Joniang, ibid; ealls for Jereiniah’s adviee, ibid; he is car- 
ried captive to Babylon, 211; his death, ibid. 

Zebina, (Alexander,) king of Syria, is conquered by 
Antiochus Grypus, and dies, 269. 

Zebul, 111. 

Zeno, styled Cotylas, tyrant of Philadelphia, 267, 

Zenodorus, 319, 336; his death, 320, 

Zerah, an Ethiopian king, 180; defeated by Asa, ibid. 

Ziba, Saul’s freed-man, 146; accuses Mephibosheth, 151. 

Zimri, prinee of the Simeoniteas, 87; his speech against 
Moses, &8; is slain by Phineas the priest, and the 
plague stayed thereby, ibid. 

Zimri kills Elah, 181; his death, ibid 

Zipporah, Moses's wife, 65, 

Zizon,an Arabian, 275. 

Zoilus, a tyrant, 272 

Zorobabel, 220, 221, 229, 

‘Cur, king of the Midianites, 88, 
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TABLE I. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS, 
FROM ADAM TO THE DELUGE.—ACCORDING TO THE HEBREW COMPUTER 


A.M.|B.C. i a 
1/4004)A DAM created in the first year of the World; died A. M. 930. 

130/3874]130 &..SETH born A. M. 130; died in 1042. 
23513769/235 > -105 %..ENos born A. M. 235; died in 1140. 
3251368679/1325 3 ..195 È < 90 =..CAINAN born ie M. 325; died in 1235, 
393513609 395 &:..265 4-1002.. 700..MAIALALEEL born A. M. 395; died in 1290. 
460|3544|160 $ ..330 7'..225 %..135 $... 65 JARED born A. M. 460; died in 1422. 
622/3382622 $..492 &..987 5.297 3 ..227 8.162 > -ENOCH born A.M. 622: translated 987. 
68713317687 &..557 2.45 52 S Z362 © 292 2.227 2.. 65 B.. METHUSELAH born 687; died 1656. 
874 3130/8742 744 ©, .639 09..549 = 2.479 2.414 &.,.252 &..187 @..LAMECH born ‘A. M. 874; 




























930]3074 mee Š ..800°S ..695 &..605 &...535 $ ..470 &:..308°S ..243 Z.. 56 N.. (died in 1651. 
987|3017]..... 0857 § ..7522 ..662 0..592 —..527 Š.. 365 È ..300 =..113 § 
1042|296Q)........... 9122 ..807 8.717 D R S355% 8 ..168 >.. 
(USL) 2A K a Gale. 731S 661 S..596 Ruocco .-369 &..182 5 S..Noan horn 1056; died 
E 905 ..815 3 ..745 B..680.¢ «1... 453 5... 200 =. 84 ure He lived 
MSSM OGIE,.....sccoscessseeseersesenss 9101-840 0.775 Ruas.. 548 3.361 Z119 950 years. 
T aC 895 a830 iss ..603 &..416 2.2 
EER 782)... ...cccesernossnseusenssvasssoaseoss tose ..735 &..548 3..366 
MM ETT E seek iaceuduas sess zi ee 871 ©6840 .502..Smem born 1558; 
“SL as 2%) bea a A A ee 964$ ..777 Š: 595..93 [died 2158, 
SG [PSG losanna ME» sseedraciacee 969 $ esse ..600..98 
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TABLE H. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF OUR LORD. 


USHER, (follow- JOSEPHUS. PEZRON, (follow- 
ing the Hebrew.) ing the Septuagint.) 


4. : : : : l 


E 
HR 
me 


According to the Supputations of 


three cclebrated Writers. 


[easajuy aq) 
jO Siva X 
"78119 210} 
eaaa ay} 


COURENT 


. The Creation,. 
. The Deluge, 


. The Vocation of Abraham, . . |/2083) 427/1921 2523| 967/2135) 967 (3513/1257 /2360/1257 

. The Exodus of Israel, (2513| 857/1491 2953|1397|1705| 430 |3943/1687|1930 
The Death of Moses, 2553 : . « 112093 | 

. The Foundation of the Temple, [2992 1336 1012 3545]1989]1113] 592 |4816 2560/1057 
Captivity, TER e 607]... |. |. pe |5268 3012| 605 

16. The Temple burned, '3416 pee 538| 424]/4015/2459| 643] 470 |5287 3031| 586 

The Ist edict, by Cyrus, ... |3468 T « 14085) a. |.. | 70 |5337 3081| 536 
The2d Ed. by Disriugilagitespis, gage... e [|5351 3095| 520 

. The Nativity of our Lord, . . . |/4004 2348 588)|465813102| 0| 643 |5873 3617 


Total number of Years,... am e e M0040... |. To o (2658| o | ee L epee 





THE END. 
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